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IN  REPLY  TO  AGRICOLA— No.  5^. 

"Old  facts  better  than  new"  stories. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Sir, 

I  congratulate  you,  upon  the  display  of  subtle  ta- 
lent, which  has  not  merely  traced  the  properties,  qua- 
lities, and  propensities,  of  certain  bulls,  and  calves, 
but  has  most  inseniously.  attempted  to  expound  the 
"blind  prejudices,"  "partialities,"  and  motives  of 
some  of  your  active  friends.  Although  you,  very  na- 
turally court  for  the  columns  of  the  Farmer,  the  elabo- 
rate,and  excursive  elTiisions  of  accomplished,  and  eru- 
dite writers, whose  sarcasm, could  give  point,  or  whose 
eloquence,  might  convey  zest,  for  your  paper;  yet  I 
am  assured,  that  you  will  not  forget,  that  if  pri^fes- 
sional  authors,  sometimes  gain  notoriety,  whilst  deal- 
ing in  fiction,  farmers,  and  men  of  "understanding," 
have  a  strange,  old  fashioned  regard, /or/«c<.  With- 
out noticing  tlic  "challenge,"  or  appeals  to  "good 
judgment,"  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  pissages,to 
which  Agricola  adverts,  quoling  the  Report  of  the 
Philadelphia  Show,  whence  his  assertions  without 
evidence,  his  imputations  witliout  jiishce,  his  jests 
without  point,  and  his  plaudits  without  reason,  are 
mainly  derived. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  that  he  should 
a.ssert,  that  the  wealthy,  and  zealous  proprietor,  of 
the  Hampton  Estate,  possesses  a  better  breed  of 
cattle,  than  the  united  efibrts  of  all  tlje  hreeilers  of 
Europe,  or  America  can  produce:  nor  sliall  I  labour 


to  confute,  by  a  newspaper  essay,  the  notions,  with 
which  any  untiring  writer,  may  find  amusement  for 
your  readers,  or  himself. 

It  was  not  contended,  "page  74,  vol.  5,"  that 
"whatever  excellence,  may  be  found,  in  any  other 
breed,  is  to  be  traced  to  a  certain  degree  of  relation- 
ship, to  the  Short  Horns."  Curwen  hut  said — 
"among  my  stock,  a  Chinese  and  Devon  heifer,  a 
yearling  and  cow,  from  an  imported  Devon,  by  an 
English  bull,  also  heifers,  and  cows,  bred  upon  our 
meadows  and  mountains,  have  been  placed  to  de- 
cide the  questions  which  have  caused,  among  breed- 
ers, so  much  dispute.  All  my  experience  has  shown, 
that  the  extent  of  excellence,  in  the  animal,  whe- 
ther in  points,  properties,  shape,  disposition;  early 
maturity,  or  tendency  to  secrete  fat,  or  aftbrd  rich 
milk,  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  aifiiiity  to  the 
pure  race  of  Improved  Short  Horns.^^ 

Here  is  a  direct  allusion  to  the  previous  passage, 
referring  to  the  contrast,  made  with  Short  Horns,  and 
tlie  animals  wliich  had  been  placed  among  the  slock 
to  determine  the  question,  &.c. 

It  is  strangely  alleged  by  Agricola,  that  "a  cor- 
respondent would  fain  induce  the  serious  belief,  that 
the  Tcesvvaters  po.ssess  the  amazing  quality  of  being 
able  to  subsist  without  food." 

Here  again  he  imarfiites,  the  word  Teeswater, 
which,  on  reference  to  the  paper,  to  which  his  note 
applies,  cannot  he  found. 

I  would  ask  whether,  even  a  citizen  farmer,  may 
not  have  read,  that  in  Maryland,  cattle  are  some- 


times coerced  to  find  support  upon  maize  stalks, 
husks  and  growing  rye,  when  -'the  barns  are  without 
fodder,  and  the  fields  are  bare  of  grass,  in  the 
spring.''' 

Page  122,  vol.  4,  American  Farmer,  the  report  of 
the  Philadelphia  Cattle  Show,  barely  mentions,  in 
the  following  words,  the  animal  which  has  enabled 
Agricola  to  fill  two  columns  of  your  paper.  "The 
premium  for  the  best  steer,  not  more  than  five  nor 
less  than  one  year  old,  #10,  to  Mr.  Lowry  for  his 
brindle  and  white  steer  of  three  years,  raised  by  him- 
self" 

He  was  not  exhibited,  as  of  Teeswater  blood,  nor 
was  he  so  called,  at  the  Show,  nor  even  since,  until 
a  wag,  with  a  view  of  hoaxing  the  Dillettanti,  stated 
to  a  respectable  butcher,  that  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  has  influence  in  such  iPcigWi/  concerns,  thought 
he  shoived  a  little  of  the  old  Heaton  Tieswater  blood 
imported  in  1794. 

Page  74,  vol.  5,  American  Farmer,  Curwen  states, 
after  having  possessed  cattle  of  ••families  of  various 
degrees  of  affinity  to  the  pure  race  of  Short  Morns, 
carried  to  New  York  by  Col.  Dcveaux  and  Mr. 
Heaton,  and  having  given  great  prices  for  them,  as 
well  as  others,  j'et  the  best  of  them  all  he  sold  for 
but  sixty  dollars  a  head,  about  the  time  he  gave 
nearly  live  hundred  dollars  for  two  Improved  Short 
Mom  cows." 

Your  obedient  servant. 

VERITAS. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


"  O  fortunatos  nimium  sua  si  dona  norint 
"  jlgricolas." Virg. 
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THE  MOULD  EBAERT, 

An  implement  in  Flemish  Husbandry,  and  highly  recommended  in 
Radclifi-e's  report^  &c.  &c. 


[It  has  been  recommended  to  us,  by  a  friend  of 
excellent  judgment,  to  whom  we  loaned  the 
report  of  Flemish  liusbandry,  to  cause  an  en- 
graving to  be  made  of  the  mouldebaert,  as  it  is 
called  ;  which  seems  to  have  served  as  a  model 
of  the  scrapers  used  in  the  construction  of 
turnpike  roads,  cattle  water  ponds,  &c.  It  is 
obvious,  that  huch  an  implement,  of  cheap  and 
simple  structure,  as  it  seems  to  be,  would  be 
highly  useful  on  all  farms.  Whenever  it  is 
desirable  to  gather  up  and  remove  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  this  machine  would  aid  in  the 
operation,  with  great  saving  of  labour.  By 
means  of  it,  for  example,  an  old  dunghill,  the 
ground  immediately  about  kitchens,  and  farm 
houses,  after  being  ploughed  up,  would  be 
readily  gathered  into  heaps,  for  the  cart,  to 
be  removed  to  the  composl  heafi — so  with  old 
head  land,  the  line  of  old  fences,  &c. — We 
fully  adopt  the  opinion  of  our  friend,  as 
to  the  general  utility  of  the  mouldebaert,  and 


our  patrons,  a  view  of  this  contrivance,  so 
highly  recommended  by  the  able  author  of  the 
report  in  question,  and  feel  that  we  may  safely 
leave  it  to  their  better  judgment,  to  turn  it  to 
the  best  account.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
know,  that  it  has  been  tried  and  found  useful.] 

Edit.  Am.  Far, 

Descrifitign  of  the  Mouldebaert — and  Manner  of 
reclaiming  IVet  Land. 

This  implement  is  called  the  mouldebaert,  and 
resembles  a  large  square  malt-shovel ;  it  is  strong- 
ly prepared  with  iron  on  the  lower  side ;  and  is 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  with  swingle-trees 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  more  minutely  into  a  de- 
scription of  the  implement,  as  the  annexed  en 
graving,  laid  down  by  a  scale,  will  explain  its 
form  and  dimensions.  Too  much,  however, 
cannot  be  said  of  its  efficacy  in  removing  soil 
from   one   part   of  the  field  to   another,  in   the 


have  accordingly  caused  it  to  be  engraved,  and  j  easiest  and  most  expeditious  manner,  which  has 
should  suppose  that  it  may  also  expedite  j  established  its  general  use  in  Flanders,  and  ought 
greatly,  the  formation  of  rough  ditches  and  i  to  recommend  it  every  where, 
drains,  t  1' ad  off  the  superfluous  water  of  low  |  The  person  who  drives  with  long  reins,  by 
lands;  and  every  observant  fanner,  knows  that  I  pressing  moderately  on  the  handle  as  the  horses 
such  lands,  let  seasons  be  as  dry  as  they  may,  go  forward,  collects,  and  transports  about  5  cwt 
never  produce,  to  their  full  c  pacity,  if  water  of  earth  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  deposited  ; 
be  allowed  to  settle  on  any  part  of  them.  We  I  which  is  effected  in  the  most  summary  manner, 
however,  discharge  our  duty,  in  submitting  to  I  by   his  letting  go  the  handle.    This  causes  the 
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front,  or  edge  of  the  machine,  to  dip,  and  catcli 
against  the  ground,  whereby  it  is  at  once  inverted 
and  emptied  of  its  load.  The  extremity  of  the 
handle,  to  which  a  rope  is  affixed,  by  this  inver- 
sion strikes  against,  and  rests  upon  the  swingle- 
tree  bar,  and  in  this  manner  the  mouldebaert  is 
drawn  along  f^wards  the  accumulated  earth, 
when,  by  taking  up  the  rope,  the  driver  draws 
back  the  handle,  collects  his  load  as  before,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  spot  which  is  to  receive  it,  and  the 
horses  are  never  for  a  moment  delayed. 

The  saving  of  time  and  labour,  in  filling,  and 
emptying,  gives  this  implement  a  decided  supe- 
riority over  the  cart  ;  nor  is  the  ground  so  much 
njured  by  this,  as  by  wheels.  How  well  may  it 
be  applied  in  manuring  a  field  with  compost  from 
the  head  ridges  ;  and  how  valuably,  in  most  ca- 
ses of  levelling,  either  in  the  farm  or  the  de- 
mesne ? 

Having  formed  the  broad   sets   as  has   been 
mentioned,  by  means  of  this  valuable  implement, 
the  next  chief  care  was  to  get  rid  of  the  surface- 
water,  by  cutting  trenches  across  them  with  the 
spade,  where  required,  and  by  clearing  up  all 
the  old  ditches  to  give  it  free  passage,  an  opera- 
tion repaid  by  the  manure  thus  procured,  which 
being  turned  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for 
a  season,  was  spread  upon  the  surface  with  gooil 
effect.     The    improvement   of  this   land,    how- 
ever,  was   only  to   be   compassed    through  the 
medium  of  a  perfect  fallow.    In  autumn  the  fields 
received  a  light  ploughing  and  harrowing,  and 
the  sets  were  then  formed  :  in  December,  a  deep 
ploughing,  to  lay  the   soil  up  high  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  frost ;  at  which  period  the  transverse 
furrows  were  cut  to  let  the  water  run   off.     In 
March   another  deep  ploughing  and  harrowing, 
after  which  the  manure  raised  from  the  ditches 
was  spread  upon  the  surface,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  rounded  form  of  the  sets.     In  August,  quick- 
lime  was   spread   in  a   pulverised  state,  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  hectolitres  to  the  mesure,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  bushels   (Winchester)  to 
the  English   acre;  and   laid   under,    by   a  light 
ploughing.     This    terminated    the   preparation, 
and  the  succession  of  crops  took  place  as  follows 

1st  year  Winter  barley, 'Jvr  u  ^  .t 

2d.  Beans  and  Flax,     ^  i^°  ™?""'-f.'   l"*'  i^^ 

equal  moieties,  5     P'eviouslimmg,&c. 

3d.  Winter  barley,  with  a  moderate  application 

of  urine,  in  the  spring, 
4th.  Beans,  vetches,  and  turnips, 
5th.  Wheat  or  oats,  with  clover, 
6th.  Clover,  manured  with  ashes, 
7th    Clover  cut  once,  and  ploughed  under, 
8th.  Potatoes,  with  farm  yard  manure. 


From  this  the  same  succession  begins  again ; 
but  the  land  received  a  second  dressing  of  lime. 
The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  clearing 
up  of  all  channels,  for  the  water  to  pass  freely; 
great  attention  also,  as  is  always  the  case  in 
Flanders,  to  the  removal  of  weeds,  and  that  the 
foregoing  operations  both  of  ploughing  and  sow- 
ing, should  be  performed  in  dry  weather. 

By  these  means,  this  intelligent  gentleman 
succeeded  in  producing  crops  that  amply  repaid 
him  his  entire  cost,  and  enabled  him  eventually 
to  let  the  farm  to  a  good  tenant,  m  the  propor- 
tion of  seven  to  three  beyoud  the  original  rent. 


s 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  REARING  POULTRY. 

REMARKS    ON    THE     CAUSK     OF    THE    GAl'F.S    IN 
(  HICKtNS,  AKD    THK    BEST    METHOD  OF    AVOID 

INC. — 11  itii  Kditorial  notes  thereon. 


lO    IIIE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Dear  Sir, 
It  h^s  lieretofore  beoii  the  received  opinion. 
iliat  the  disease  called  the  gapes  in   chickens,  is 
produced  by  a  worm  in  the  throat*  or  wind  pipe 


*  Whether  worms  in  the  tl>roat,  be  the  cause, 
or  consequence  of  the  gapes  we  will  not  say  ;  but 
we  incline  to  think  the  former — because  no  lon- 
ger since  than  last  summer,  when  passing  a  few 
weeks  in  his  native  county,  the  Editor  saw  a 
chicken  expire  with  this  disorder,  and  immedi- 
ately examined  its  throat,  and  found  there  a 
■multitude  of  very  small  red  worms  yet  living, 
sufficient  of  themselves,  obviously,  to  cause  dif 
ficulty   and    stoppage   of    respiration — whethe 

they  originate  in  the  stomach,  or  are  picked  from  i  about  the  first  week 
the    ground,  we  do  not  know — but  we  do  know, I' 
because  we  have  assisted  when  a  boy,  in  apply- 
ing the  remedy,  tViat  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  ad- 
ministered as   described  in  vol.   1,  page  231    of 
this  journal,  is  an  effectual  cure  for  the  disorder. 

Among  poultry  women,  it  is  an  axiom,  not  to 
let  young  poultry  go  abroad  very  early  in  the 
day — it  may  be  that,  if  the  worms  are  picked 
from  the  earth,  the  sun  drives  them  below  the 
surface.  That  there  is  something  in  old  dung- 
hills, unpropitious  to  the  rearing  of  barn-door 
fowls,  is  well  known,  for  it  is  invariably  found, 
that  they  succeed  best,  where  new  establish- 
on  new  ground — doubtless,  too. 


which  increasing  in  size,  as  the  disease  progress- 
es, produces  suffocation  and  death.  I  diflfer  from 
•.liis  opinion,  and  so  far  from  supposing  that  the 
worm  produces  the  disease,  I  believe  that  the 
disease  produces  the  worm,  if  indeed  there  is  a 
worm  at  all.  My  reasons  follow — some  years 
since,  I  removed  from  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
a  part  of  the  country,  where  I  had  not  the  con- 
venience of  a  butchers'  stall  or  cart,  and  al- 
though I  had  a  good  ice  house,  yet  it  was  not  at 
all  times  con\  '■■lient  to  kill  a  calf,  sheep,  or  lamb, 
and  I  therefore,  after  the  first  year,  paid  consi- 
derable attention  to  the  raising  of  poultry — 1 
succeeded  ])rcUy  well  with  ducks,  geese,  and  tur- 
keys, but  tlie  common  barn  door  fowl  baffled  all 
my  skill  and  care — I  tried  every  thing  I  had 
heard  or  read  of,  as  recommended — nothing  an- 
swered— die  they  would,  and  die  they  did.  I 
became  discouraged,  and  determined  to  adopt  a 
plan  of  my  own,  and  it  I  failed,  then  to  give  it 
up  entirely — what  that  plan  was,  I  had  till  the 
following  season  to  mature ;  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  each  brought  their  labours  and  cares 
to  a  farmer — I  though:  occasionally  of  my  chick- 
ens, but  it  was  merely  a  thought — at  length, 
March  last,  the  boy  who 
I  deputed  to  collect  the  eggs,  brought  me  word, 
that  one  hen  had  taken  to  her  nest,  in  a  few  days 
he  said  two  others  wanted  to  set,  I  put  under 
each,  on  the  saine  day,  eleven  eggs — they  lirought 
out  between  them,  twenty-five  chickens;  the 
plan  1  then  adopted,  was  this — I  put  one  hen,  and 
eight  chickens  in  a  coop,  with  bars  in  front,  sothat 
the  chickens  could  have  free  ingress  and  egress  ; 
this  coop  I  put  in  a  dry  and  healthy  situation — 


ments  are   made 

the  vermin  that  infest  old  poultry  houses  arc  de- 
structive of  the  health  and  life,  both  of  young 
and  old  fowls,  ploughing  up  and  removing  the 
surface  of  old  dung  hills — frequent  and  thorougli 
cleansing,  by  white  washing  and  other  means,  of 
the  nests,  coops,  &c.  Sec.  are  indispensable  pre 
cautiims.  Millet,  we  are  told,  is  for  pozittry, 
birds  unci  mice,  the  most  acceptable  food  that  can 
be  put  in  their  way — and  they  are,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, good  judges  of  what  is  suitable  for  them 
While  on  this  subject,  let  us  add  a  ward  on 
the  subject  of 

INCUBATION. 


that  do  not  sit  constantly,  but  trust  chiefly  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  as  the  crane,  heron,  ostrich.  See. 
Sic.  the  temperature  of  the  eggs  is  probably  be- 
low 104  degress. 

The  full  period  of  the  hen  in  this  country,  is 
known  to  be  21  days.  In  wanner  climates'it  is 
said  to  be  a  day  or  two  less.  The  following  table 
was  compiled  by  Count  Morozzo,  in  a  letter  from 
him  to  Lacepede,  to  show  the  periods  of  incuba- 
tion, compared  with  those  of  the  life  of  certain 
birds. 


NAME  OF  THE  BIRD, 


Swan, 

Parrot, 

Goose, 


Crow, 

Nightingale, 
Hen,      .     .     . 
Pigeon,      .     . 

Canary,     .     . 
Goldfinch, 


It  hap])ened  '.he  other  day,  that  in  company!  £^„lg 
with  a  pair  of  charming  young  ladies  from  the  ^^5tJ^d' 
country,  we  volunteered  our  services,  to  recom!  p^gi^  ' 
mend  them  to  a  pair  of  clever  young  fellows,  who;  Turkey 
had  solicited  our  aid  in  the  same  way;  but  Peacock 
we  required,  as  the  condition  of  our  good  offices,  Pheasant 
that  these  fair  nymphs  should  submit,   to  an  ex-  ' 

amination  on  certain  pointsof  housewifery-know- 
ledge, and  accordingly  amongst  other  questions, 
we  catechised  them  on  the  time  of  incubation, 
and  the  number  of  eggs  to  be  committed  to  differ- 
ent fowls. 

'i'hey  went  through  the  examination  passably 
well,  much  better  than  some  young  lawyers  we 
have  known,  but  being  deficient  in  some  particulars 
we  here  submit  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  and 
others,  the  following  table,  whfch  we  would 
have  learned  by  firaclice,  as  certainly  as  they 
learn  their  multifitication  table,  if  they  would 
prepare  themselves  as  they  ought,  to  obey  the 
ruling  impulse  of  nature,  and  the  special  in- 
junction of  scripture  which — we  need  not  quote 
it. 

The  proper  heat  for  hatching  a  hen's  egg,  is 
104  of  Farenheit,  to  which  degree  the    surface 
of  the  body  of  the  hen,  will  raise  tht  thermome 
ter  when  she  sits  upon  her  eg^s.     In  those  birds. 


Pei-iod  of  Incnbn- 
tion. 


42  days 

40 

30 

SO'^ 

30  I 

30  f 

30j 

26  to  27 

20  to  25 

20 

19  to  20 

19  to  21 

17  to  18 

13  to  14 

13  to  14 


Oui'alion  of  ilieif 
Lives. 


about  200  yrs 

100  years 
80  or  more 

not  known 

25  to  28 

15  to  20 
100  or  m(n'e 

17  to  18 

12  to  15 

16  to  17 

13  to  14 

18  to  20 


the  other  two  hens  and  fourteen  chickens,  I  put 
in  another  coop,  which  coop  I  put  in  a  room,  in 
an  out  building ;  the  chickens  would  go  in  and 
out  the  coop  as  they  liked,  but  were  confined  to 
the  room — I  fed  all,  as  well  those  out  doors  as 
those  in  the  room,  on  cracked  corn — they  all 
throve  well  for  about  a  week,  when  those  in 
doors  began  to  droop,  and  refused  their  food  ;  this 
I  changed  to  mashed  potatoes  and  Indian  meal 
mixed  together,  and  every  two  or  three  days,  if 
the  weather  was  fine,  let  them  out  an  hour  or 
two  at  mid  day  to  get  gravel,  and  this  brought 
them  too.  In  about  twelve  days,  those  I  kept 
out  doors,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  gapes — they  all  had  it  but  one,  five 
died,  two  I  «aved  with  great  nursing,  and  the 
eighth,  a  vigorous  cock  chicken,  escaped  it  en- 
tirely— thus  much  for  those  out  doors.  Out  of  the 
fourteen  in  doors,  one  died  apparently  of  a  de- 
cline, evidently  not  the  gapes,  the  others  were 
healthy — but  in  order  further  to  test  the  experi- 
ment;  when  the  sixteen  were  about  four  week.s 
old,  I  took  indiscriminately  eight  of  them,  and 
or.e  hen  from  the  room,  and  put  them  out  doors 
in  another  coop,  distant  from  the  first  out  door 
hen  and  her  chickens,  so  that  no  intercourse 
could  be  had  between  the  broods — in  about  one 
week,  four  of  them  took  the  disease,  one  howe- 
ver only  died — T  did  not  lose  one  of  those  I  kept 
in  the  room — they  were  let  out  when  full  feath- 
ered, and  when  the  weather  had  become  settled 
and  mild. 

The  conclusion  I  have  drawn  from  these  ex- 
periments is,  that  the  dampness  of  the  ground, 
the  cold  winds,  and  rains  of  the  spring  produces 
the  disease — that  the  gapes  is  to  chickens,  what 
the  hives  is  to  children,  brought  on  the  same 
way,  by  exposure  to  cold — having  the  same 
symptoms — the  same  difficulty  of  breathing — 
the  same  death  by  suffocation. 

I  had  last  f^dl  a  further  opportunity  of  testing 
mv  opinion — about  the  middle  of  November,  two 
hens,  having  stolen  their  nests,  brought  out 
twelve  chickens — I  put  them  all  with  one  hen,  in 
a  room,  letting  them  out  occasionally  for  gravel, 
&c. — four  were  taken  off  by  rats,  the  other  eight 
are  now  living. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  the  above,  if  you 
think  it  worthy  an  insertion  in  your  interesting 
and  valuable  paper. 

D.  C. 
Jtest-C/iester,  A'.  Y.  March  Wl/i,  1824. 


To  FATTEN  POULTRY. — The  coops  in  which 
poultry    are  fattenetl,  should  be  kept  constantly 

clean,  and  furnished  with  gravel, but  no  water 

corn  meal  mixed  with  water,  being  the  best  diet. 
Thirst  will  prompt  them  to  eat  more  than  they 
would  otherwise  do,  in  order  to  get  the  water 
with  which  the  food  is  moistened.  This  should 
be  put  on  c/ean  boards,  which  ought  to  be  wilh- 
dra'vn  and  washed,  whenever  used. 

To  CAPON  COCKS — Make  an  incision  with  a 
sharp  knife,  under  the  lowest  rib,  lay  hold  of 
the  parts  to  be  extracted,  and  cutting  them  away 
with  sharp  scissors,  put  a  stich  or  two  in  the 
wound. —  R(Mt.  .Hm^  Far. 


AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the 
Valley,  held  in  the  Court  House  at  Winchester, 
March    6,    1824,    Hugh    Holmes,    President, 
JVm.  M.  Barton,   Vice  firesident. 
The  meeting  being  called  to  order,  the  presi- 
dent delivered  his  annual  address.     Whereupon, 
it  was  resolved  .unanimously,  that  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  be  returned  to  the  president  for  the 
same,  and  that  a  committee  of  two  members  do 
ask  a  copy  for  the  press,  and  that  it  be  published 
in  the  Winchester  papers,   and  the   American 
Farmer. 

Upon  motion  of  the  vice-president,  the  follow- 
ing members  were  admitted: 


Henry  S.  Turner, 
Robert  Heterick, 
Josiah  Lockhart, 
Archibald  Magill, 
Samuel  Swane, 


Bushrod  Taylor 
Daniel  Hartman, 
Adam  Kerns, 
Joseph  Tnley, 
John  M.   Brome, 


A  letter  from  Dr.  Mease,  ex-president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society,  addressed  to  K.  K.  Meade, 
was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  tablo. 

.\n  iTiuortant  communication  on  the  improve- 
ment ol  the   breed  of  sheep,  embracing  several 
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other  useful  objects,  accompanied  by  several 
samples  of  his  very  superior  wool,  was  received 
from  R.  K.  Meade,  and  ordered  to  be  recorded. 

A  comniunlcavion  from  Wm.  M.  Barton  wa.s 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Winches- 
ter papers. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  when  the  following 
were  declared  chosen : 

HUGH  HOLMES,  President, 

WM.  M.  BARTON,   Vice  president, 

JOHN  M.  BROME,  Ireas.  vice  £.  M'Guire, 

declined, 
THOMAS  CRAMER,  Secretary. 
Corresponding  Committee,  afi/ioinled  by  the  Pre 
siden  t. 
Alfred  H.  Powell,      Henry  St.  G.  Tucker, 
John  Macky,  Richard  K.  Meade, 

Robert  M'Candless, 

A  letter  from  Judge  Buel,  of  Albany,  to  Wm. 
M.  Barton,  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  record- 
ed. 

Mr.  John  M'Alister,  at  his  request,  wa«  re- 
leased from  his  duties  as  a  member  of  this  soci- 
ety. 

A  letter  from  Dewitt  Clinton,  of  Albany,  to 
Wm.  M.  Barton,  accompanied  with  a  very  in- 
teresting paper  from  Eral  Stinson,  president  of 
the  AgricuUuriil  Society  of  Saratoga  County  N. 
Y.  was  received  and  ordered  to  be  recorded. 

Two  letters  from  Mr.  Skinner  of  Baltimore,  to 
William  M.  Barton,  were  read,  and  ordered  in 
part  to  be  recorded. 

An  order  made  at  a  former  meeting,  for  pub- 
lishing the  proceedings  of  this  society,  in  a  pam- 
phlet form,  is  hereby  ordered  to  be  rescinded. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Heiskell,  it  was  resolved 
unaninously,  that  the  thanks  ot  this  society  be 
given  to  Elkanah  Watson,  president  of  the 
Berkeshire  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  for  his 
■valuable  present  of  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
pn'.ccedings  of  that  society. 

Tht  following  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Wm.  M.  Barton,  and  passed  unanimously  :  Re- 
solved, That  this  society  do  appoint  seven  trus 
tees  annually,  whose  duly  it  shall  be,  or  any  three 
of  them,  whenever  called  upon  by  any  member, 
to  visii  his  farm,  and  make  report  of  the  general 
management  of  the  same,  &c.  &c. ;  and  also  to 
receive  from  the  secretary  all  communications 
made  to  the  society  by  any  of  its  members,  or 
any  other  person  ;  and  transmit  such  immediate- 
ly to  the  editors  of  the  American  Farmer  and 
Winchester  papers  for  publication. 

It  was  resolved  after  some  discussion,  that  the 
president  do  make  the  appointments,  and  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  selected :  Joseph  Kean, 
John  Heiskell,  David  Ridgeway,  Wm.  M.  Bar- 
ton, Thus.  Nelson,  Joseph  Hackney,  William  B. 
Page. 

Upon  motion  Resolved,  That  Sydnor  Bailey, 
Esq.  and  Cuthbert  Powell,  Esq.  of  Loudon  county, 
be  appointed  honorary  members  of  this  society. 
The  following  members  were  appointed  a  com 
mittee  of  arrangement  to  form  a  scheme  of  pre- 
miums, to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  in 
August,  viz  :  H.  St.  G.  Tucker,  Wm.  M.  Bar- 
ton, Joseph  Kean,  A.  H.  Powell. 

On  the  back  of  the  pamphlet,  sent  by  Elkanah 
Watson,  Esq.  to  this  society,  was  a  description  of 
a  species  of  wheat,  intro'luced  into  Massachusetts, 
which  is  found  peculiarly  fitted  to  resist  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  from  the  hardness  and  solidity  of  its 
stalk,  thereby  opposing  resistance  to  the  peculiar 
location  of  this  insect.  It  was  therefore  resolved, 
that  Wm.  M.  Barton  be  appointed  to  procure  fif- 
ty bushels  of  said  wheat,  and  to  distribute  the 
same  among  the  members  of  this  society,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  bushels  to  each,  who  will  first  pay 


for  the  same,  into  the  hands  of  the   treasurers, 
the  price  to  be  regulated  by  costs  and  charges. 
The  society  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

HUGH  HOLMES,  President. 
THOMAS  CRAMER,  decretory. 


JVole  by  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  Stephen  M'Cormick,  of  Auburn,  Fauquier 
county,  intended  to  present  to  the  society  the 
model  of  a  newly  invented  plough,  differing  in 
some  respects  from  the  ploughs  which  he  has 
heretofore  been  in  the  habit  of  successfully  ma- 
nufacturing. He  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  ;  but  a  few  of  the  members 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  his  model  (which  for 
neatness  and  beauty  could  not  be  excelled)  and 
to  hear  him  explain,  with  neatness  and  precision, 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  constructed. 
It  was  quite  satisfactory  to  them,  that  his  plough 
was  formed  on  true  principles,  and  they  were 
decidedly  of  opinion,  as  far  as  they  were  capable 
of  judging,  that  in  light  (or  heavy)  soils,  clear  of 
rocks  or  stones,  his  invention  is  well  calculateri 
to  plough  the  land  deep  and  turn  it  well  ;  but 
their  opinions  could  not  be  changed  as  to  the  ab- 
solute and  indispensable  necessity  of  attaching  a 
coulter  to  the  point  of  the  share,  to  serve  as  a 
brace  to  it  in  resisting  the  shocks  to  which  it  is 
liable  in  our  rough  country.  They  were  also 
much  gratified  to  learn,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
Mr.  M'Cormick  to  visit  the  society  at  their  next 
fair,  and  to  become  a  competitor  for  the  best 
plough.  He  also  proposes  to  bring  with  him  a 
new  invention  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
weight  which  is  necessary  to  propel  ploughs, 
tailed  an  angular  balance. 

Winchester,  March  10,  1824. 
Sir — By  a  resolution  of  the  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  the  Valley,  passed  at  their  last  meeting, 
we  were  requested  to  apply  to  you,  for  a  copy  of 
your  eloquent  and  interesting  address,  delivered 
before  the  society  as  their  presiding  officer.  We 
therefore  request  a  copy  for  publication. 
Respectfully  your  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  HEISKELL. 
ALFRED  H.  POWELL. 
The  Hon.  Hugh  Holmes. 

Winchester,  March  10,  1824. 
I  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  the  Valley,  by  sending  you  a  copy  of  the 
address,  which  I  regret  is  not  more  worthy  of 
their  acceptance. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

HUGH  HOLMES 
To  Messrs.  Powell  and  Heiskell. 

ADDRESS. 

It  is  a  subject,  fellow  citizens,  of  gratulation,  to 
mark  the  spirit  of  emulation,  manifested  at  the 
last  meeting,  in  competing  for  the  premiums  dis- 
tributed, for  the  first  time,  by  our  society.  If,  in 
the  infancy  of  our  institution,  su#i  a  spirit  has 
been  awakened,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  its 
progress  to  maturity,  and  the  exertion  of  its  en 
ergies  to  prevent  that  spirit  from  slumbering  into 
the  torpent  state  in  which  we  found  it  at  our 
commencement  .•'  As  we  are  boimd,  collectively 
and  individually,  by  the  ties  of  patriotism,  bene- 
volence, and  philanthropy,  to  encourage  and  foster 
improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the  arts  con- 
nected with  it,  so  we  have  incurred  a  responsibi- 
lity to  the  public,  to  use  every  exertion,  tending 
to  the  fulfilment  of  these  objects.  Agriculture 
was  the  first  employment  of  man,  coeval  witli  his 
creation,  and  by  command  of  God,  who  required 
him  to  subdue  the  earth.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  holy 
office  in  which  we  are  engaged, — aiding  and  as- 
sisting in  this  great  work,  commanded  to  be  done. 


by  divine  authority?  Although  thus  fortified, 
we  do  not  claim  for  it  a  superiority  which  will  do 
injustice  to  other  employments,  springing,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  out  of  its  density  of  popula- 
tion, and  natural  advantagesforacquiring  wealth. 
No  !  We  seek  only  an  ancillary  association  with 
commerce  and  manufactures,  preserving  an  equi- 
librium of  interest,  so  far  as  government  holds 
the  balance.  Without  farther  touching  the 
question  which  seems  now  to  agitate  our  national 
councils,  I  will  proceed  to  present  a  tew  ideas 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  object  of 
this  address. 

Curtailing  the  expense  of  transportation  of  a 
crop  to  market,  adds  to  the  nett  value  of  that 
cro/i,  and  also  to  the  soil  which  produces  it. 
Wliatever  may  be  the  facilities  employed,  eithei' 
turnpike  roads  or  canals,  a  reduction  of  one  half 
of  the  present  price  of  carriage,  where  such  con- 
veniences do  not  exist,  may  fairly  be  estimated 
to  follow.  A  well  cultivated  field  of  wheat,  may 
produce  twenty  bushels,  which  will  make  four 
barrels  of  flour, — the  carriage  of  which  to  mar- 
ket, from  this  Valley,  will  average  at  least  .^l  50 
cents  per  barrel.  But  the  reduction  of  one  hali;, 
from  the  improvement  of  roads  or  canals,  is  75 
cents  per  barrel  ;  therefore  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  three  dollars  in  the  carriage  of  the 
produce  of  this  acre  to  market,  to  be  added  to, 
instead  of  being  subtracted  from  its  present 
value,  thus  proving  the  first  branch  of  the  pro- 
position. 

This  saving  of  three  dollars  per  acre,  annually, 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  cultivated  acre,  that  sum, 
of  which  three  dollars  is  interest,  viz.  S50.  But 
if  this  seems  to  be  an  incredible  result,  (and  it  is 
admitted  to  be  so,  as  it  regards  tlie  entire  tract 
or  plantation)  strike  oflF  five-sixths  for  the  idle 
shifts,  varieties  of  crop,  and  woodland,  and  there 
will  be  left  ■■^B.o?>  per  acre,  additional  value  to 
the  entire  tract.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  gentlemen, 
how  the  functions  of  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
human  body,  coiitributing  to  its  health  and 
existence,  correspond  with  those  of  roads  and 
canals  in  the  body  politic,  preserving  its  salutary 
state  ;  and  yet  we  have  hitherto  preferred  to  la- 
bor under  a  consumption  of  nearly  one-foui'th  of 
the  product  of  our  farms,  sooner  than  incur  a 
present  evil,  for  a  distant  good,  by  beginning  the 
great  work  of  improvement.  When  interest, 
because  indirect,  ceases  to  be  the  impulse  to  hu- 
man action,  how  long,  my  fellow  citizens,  will  it 
be,  before  we  discover  the  antidote  to  this  slum- 
bering lethargy  j"  Alas  !  I  fear  it  will  be  found 
that  "  then  there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead — no  physi- 
cian there." 

Blighted  in  our  hopes  and  prospects,  as  to  our 
princip'al  crops  for  many  years,  sometimes  de- 
stroyed or  injured  materially,  by  the  Hessian 
fly,  and  then  by  frost,  or  both,  no  effectual  reme- 
dy has  hitherto  been  known  to  us.  Now  I  feel 
great  pleasure  in  communicating  to  the  society, 
some  information  received  during  the  past  win- 
ter, from  Mr.  Elkanah  Watson,  president  qf  the 
Berkeshire  Agricultural  Society,  in  Massac-iii- 
setts,  together  with  his  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Hi,- 
tory  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  existing  state  n- 
that  society."  On  the  back,  or  cover  of  tlrs 
pamphlet,  will  be  seen  a  list  of  seventeen  varie- 
ties of  grain,  just  then  arrived  from  the  south  of 
Spain,  (1819);  beginning  with  No.  1.,  styled 
"  hard  white  wheat";  opposite  which  is  an  as- 
terisk referring  to  a  manuscript  note,  I  presume, 
by  the  author,  which  I  copy  verbatim.  "  This 
wheat  is  now  successfully  cultivated  (from  the 
above  sample)  in  some  of  the  western  coKuties 
in  the  state  of  New  York  ;  its  stem  is  small  and 
so  compact,  as  completely  to  resist  the  Hessian 
fly,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  this  year — 
growing  by  the   side  of  other  fields  of  wheat. 
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■which  suffered  greatly.— The  grain  is  full — 
large,  as  hard  as  flint— with  a  thin  husk,  and 
makes  the  very  best  of  flour — as  white  as  snow. 
It  resists  the  winter  better  than  any  other,  and 
ripens  fourteen  days  earlier."  If  the  experiment 
of  growing  this  wheat  by  the  side  of  other  fields 
— and  its  succeeding  when  its  neighbors  was  de- 
stroyed, bfe  not  conclusive  as  to  its  resistance  of 
the  fly,  (because  wc  have  seen  that  to  happen 
■with  fields  of  wheat,  both  of  the  same  sort,)  yet 
from  the  character  of  the  stem,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable the  fly  would  not  select  it  as  a  location, 
congenial  to  its  propagation.  The  account  of 
this  wheat,  now  detailed,  is  so  imposing,  and 
from  so  respectable  and  disinterested  a  source, 
that  it  is  submitted  to  the  society  to  decii'e 
whether  it  will  lend  its  agency  to  procure  a  quaii 
tity  of  it  ■worth  distribution  ;  or  leave  it  to  indivi- 
dual enterprise.  If  it  will  answer  the  purpose 
attributed  to  it,  we  can  render  no  greater  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  interest  of  our  country,  than 
by  a  successful  experiment  of  its  use.  While  we 
are  on  the  subject  of  this  destructive  insect,  Hes- 
sian fly,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  warning  the 
public  of  an  error  generally  prevalent,  but  by  no 
means  one  of  much  consequence.  An  insect 
much  resembling  the  Hessian  fly,  will  often  be 
found,  even  in  winter,  in,  or  rather  a  little  above, 
every  joint  of  the  wheat  straw, — in  the  different 
stages  of  maggot,  chrysalis  and  parent  :  it  occu- 
pies the  hollow  tube  of  the  stalk,  and  (unlike  the 
fly)  not  the  lamina;  of  course  it  does  but  little 
injury,  as  I  perceived  from  a  bunch  of  wheat,  fur- 
nished me  by  my  worth V  friend,  the  vice-president. 
This  insect,  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  in 
Fairfax  county,  a  nice  and  critical  observer  of 
these  things,  is  called  the  joiJit  worm,  and  not 
the  Hessian  fly.  Some  entomologists  having 
fallen  into  this  error,  as  I  deem  it,  these  remarks 
are  thrown  out  for  their,  or  my  correction. 

I  am  sorry,  brother  farmers,  that  I  have  so  lit- 
tle to  lay  before  you,  cheering  to  you,  as  tillers  of 
the  earth.  In  the  prospect  before  us,  there  is  a 
frightful  era,  full  of  suffering  humanity,  and  por- 
tentous forebodings,  which  may  reach  us,  but 
which  we  hope  God  may  avert.  In  one  portion 
of  Europe,  liberty  has  been  prostrated  by  the 
arm  of  despotism  ;  in  another  she  lies  bleeding, 
— shrouded  in  death,  and  bathed  in  blood  — His- 
tory will  record  the  epoch  in  its  blackest  page, 
and  warn  posterity  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
dreadful  scene.  We  must  abide  the  gathering 
storm,  and  it  driven  from  the  repose  of  our  own 
vine  and  figtree,  breast  it  when  it  breaks,  like 
men  determined  upon  the  salvation  of  their  free- 
dom,— heaven's  best  gift  to  man.  In  the  mean 
time,  by  the  practice  of  economy  and  industry, 
wc  may  struggle  through  the  embarrassing  times, 
and  avoid  the  error  which  led  to  them. 

An  appeal  to  the  charity  and  sympathy  of  the 
society  becomes  necessary  ;  and  as  an  apology  for 
the  poverty  and  brevity  of  this  address,  I  offer 
the  awful  affliction  of  a  wife,  occurring  some 
six  weeks  since,  and  a  continuance  of  her  ago- 
ny even  to  this  hour. 

For  the  American  Farmer. 

Extract  from  an  unpublished  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  a  warning  voice  to  cotton 
and  tobacco    planters,   and   growers  of 

GRAIN." 

Pernicious  ofieration  of  our  present  system  on 
the  interests  of  the  Tobacco  Planters. 
Having,  as  1  trust,  established  the  utter  impo- 
licy of  our  system  as  regards  our  cotton  planters, 
I  proceed  to  detail  its  effects  on  the  t  bacco  plan- 
ters, by  glutting  the  foreign  markets,  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  depression  and  ruin  of  the 


manufacturers,  and  neglecting  the   sound  advice 
of  Adam  Smith — 

"  Whatever  tends  to  diminish  in  any  country 
"the  number  of  artificers  and  manufacturers, 
"  tends  to  diminish  the  home  market,  the  most 
"  important  of  all  markets  for  the  rude  produce 
"  of  the  land  ;  and  thereby  still  further  to  dis- 
"  courage  agriculture." 

This  maxim,  one  of  the  soundest  in  the  whole 
range  of  political  economy,  is  an  eternal  reproach 
to  our  policy,  and  an  eternal  eulogiura  on  that  of 
Great  britain.  Ours  has  at  every  stage  of  our 
progress,  been  in  direct  hostility  with  it.  Where- 
as, it  is  almost  the  only  important  maxim  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  which  is  undeviatingly  car- 
ried into  operation  by  great  Britain.  It  ought  to 
be  engraven  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  chair  of 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
that  of  the  president  of  the  Senate. 

I  begin  with  tobacco — 
Our  exp'ort  of  this  article  in  the  year 
ISir,   was  62,365  hhds.,  which,  by 
treasury  returns,  averaged  148  dol- 
lars per  hhd.  and  amounted  to  89,230,020 
Next  year  we  increased  the  quantity 
to  84,337  hhds.  and  glutted  the  mar- 
kets so  completely,  that  the  price  fell 
to  'SllJ',  and  the  amount  was  only        9,867,429 
Thus  while  we  increased  the  quantity  above  33 
per  cent,  we  increased  the  amount  only  about  7 
per  cent.     This  is  somewhat  like  realizing  Dean 
Swift's  arithmetic. 

The  quantity  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1818 
was  more  than  double  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  1817,  14,500  hhds. — in  1818,  31,200. 
When  the  influence  of  the  British  markets  on 
our  staples  is  considered,  this  fact  will  fully  ac- 
count for  the  leduction  of  prices. 

Distress  spread  almost  universally  throughout 
Virginia  in  1818 — 19,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
reduction  of  price.  Most  of  the  shippers  were 
severely  crippled — many  of  them  entirely  ruined. 
The  losses  of  the  planters,  in  consequence  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  shippers,  were  immense 
Some  of  the  first  families  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  extreme  embarrassment  and  distress. 
In  1819,  our  export  was  69,427  hhds. 

— the  price  iftllO — and  the  amount  S''>636,97e 
In  1820,  we  once  more  glutted  the  fo- 
reign markets  by  shipping  83,940 
hhds.     The  price  fell  to  about  S95 
— and  the  amoimt  was  only  7,968,600 

In  1821,  we  exported  66,858  hhds. 
which  is  the  maximum  that  the 
consumption  of  Europe  requires. 
But  the  glut  of  the  preceding  year 
operated  to  reduce  the  price  to 
about  84j-|^ — and  the  amount  was  5,648,962 
In  1822,  we  again  glutted  the  markets 
by  an  export  of  83,169  hhds.  which 
produced  a  further  reduction  to 
about  74 j^fi.*     The  proceeds  were      6,222,838 


*  "  Fine  Vil%inia  leaf,  in  consequence  of  its 
"  scarcity,  is  as  high  as  at  this  time  last  year, 
"  whilst  common  qualities,  both  of  Virginia  and 
"  Kentucky,  are  i  to  i  per  lb.  lower,  and  Ken- 
"  tucl^y  leaf  in  particular  is  extremely  difficult 
"  of  sale,  as  few  of  our  manufacturers  tuill  use 
"  it."  W.  8c  J.  Brown  &  Co.  Liverpool,  31st 
December,  1822. 

"  The  importations  of  tobacco  into  the  king 
"  dom  generally  last  year,  »ne  about  two-thirds 
"  more  than  that  of  tlie  former  year — and  the 
"  im/wrtatious  into  Liverpool  nearly  double.  The 
"  stock  in  Liverpool  is  about  1600  hhds.  and  in 
"  the  kingdom  generally  about  9000  nhds.  more 
"  than  at  the  commencement  ol  last  year."  IV. 
M.  Duncan  IS'  Son,  Liverjiaot,  January  1st, 
1823. 


Last  year  we  exported  a  stiil  great- 
er quantity,  no  less  than  99,009, 
hhds.  at  about  S6j.48  per  hhd. 
which  amounted  to  6,282,672 

Thus  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent,  in  the 
quantity,  produced  an  increase  of  only  one  per 
cent,  in  the  amount!  For  16,840  hhds.  we  re- 
ceived but  S59,834! ! 

What  an  astonishing  fact !  What  a  mortal 
stroke  at  the  policy  of  Mr.  Garnet,  noticed  be- 
low, to  increase  our  imports,  that  our  exports 
may  be  likewise  increased  I  What  a  lesson  on 
political  economy  !  Will  our  statesmen  profit  by 
it  ?     It  is,  alas  for  the  country  !  improb<ible. 

Here  we  see  a  regular  reduction  of  the  price 
from  year  to  year.  In  1823,  it  was  not  near  half 
what  it  was  in  1817 — a  little  more  than  half  what 
it  was  in  1818 — and  two-thirds  of  the  price  of 
1819. 

The  markets  of  Europe  are  glutted  with  this 
staple,  which  is  a  complete  drug  every  where, 
and  likely  so  to  continue,  except  the  finer  quali- 
ties, which  are  scarce.  The  statements  of  the 
Liverpool  merchants  hold  out  the  most  gloomy 
pi-ospects  for  the  present  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  extraordinary  surplus  in  all  the  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  Slock  in  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  was  75,000  hhds.  being  10,000  hhds. 
above  one  year's  consumption.* 


*  "  Tobacco  is  very  unsaleable,  and  lower  than 
"  nve  have  ever  before  kiioiun  it.  The  exports 
"  from  the  United  States  have  so  overwhelmed 
"  every  market  in  Europe,  that  there  is  aosolute- 
"  ly  no  outlet  for  exportation  from  this  country, 
"  and  no  prospect  of  the  stock  on  hand  being  con- 
"  sumed  in  it.  Wehave  upwards  of  31,000  hogs- 
'•  heads  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  whilst  the  con- 
"  sumption  does  not  exceed  14,000  hogsheads ! 
•'  The  stock  on  the  Continent  is  estimated  at  44,000, 
"  making  a  total  stock  in  Furore  of  75,000  hogs- 
"  heads,  being  10,000  more  than  one  year's  con- 
"  sumption  !  Under  such  circumstances,  imme- 
"  diatc  improvement  in  this  article  would  appear 
"  impossible."  Curwen  &  Hagerty,  Liverpool, 
December  31,  1823. 

"  Virginia  leaf,  of  good  and  fine  rjuality,  con- 
"  tinues  to  sell  pretty  readily,  and  at  high  prices, 
'■'■principally  for  shipment  to  Ireland;  middling 
•'  tjualities  are  also  become  more  saleable  ;  but  for 
"  the  low  descriptions,  there  is  no  demand  either 
"  for  exportation  or  for  home  use."     ^bid. 

"  The  consumption  has  not  been  keefiing  pace- 
'^with  the  growth  ;  and  unless  the  injury  sustain- 
"  ed  by  the  last  crop  i?i  Virginia  and  AJaryland, 
"  cause  n  diminution  in  the  supply,  the  general 
"  prospects  do  not  seem  to  be  favourable,  more 
"  especially  for  the  inferior  qualities,  which,  of 
"  all  descriptions  are  abundant  every  where." 
Cropper,  Benson  isf  Co.  Liverpool  1st.  Month, 
Wth,  1824. 

"  The  state  of  tobacco  during  the  month  has 
"  been  so  very  flat  and  uninteresting  as  to  admit 
"  of  little  comment ;  the  sales  which  have  been 
"principally  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Irish  mar^ 
"  ket,  amount  to  730  hhds.,  and  the  import  during 
"  the  same  period  has  been  939  hhds.  In  London 
"  the  article  has  likewise  been  almost  entirely 
"  neglected — the  operations  there  have  been  con,'' 
"  fined  to  two  recent  sales  by  auction,  which  went 
"  off  at  a  decline  of  Jd.  a  Id  fier  lb.  upon  pre- 
"  vious  quotations."  Archibald  Gracie,  Junr. 
Liverpool,  31st  January,  1824. 

"  The  sale  for  tobacco  is  very  heavy,  and  the 
"  prices  quoted  are  in  a  great  degree  nominal; 
"  the  only  demand  experienced,  (which  is,  how- 
"  ever  very  limited,)  is  for  prime  leaf  ana  stem- 
"  med,  for  the  home  trade."  Daniel  Buchanan, 
Liverpool,  7th  February,  1824. 

"  Tobacco  is  uncommonly  flat  and  heavy,  and 
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Vet  Mr.  Garnet,  wholly  disregarding  this  ap- 
palling state  of  things,  as  regards  the  staple  ot 
his  state,  as  well  as  cotton,  lately  contended  in 
Congress,  that  the  reason  of  the  decline  of  our 
exports  was  the  high  duties  to  which  foreign 
goods  are  subject !  and  that  if  they  were  reduced, 
it  would  increase  the  demand  for  our  staples 
abroad  !  notwithstanding  the  strong  and  palpable 
facts,  that  our  imports  exceed  our  exports — that 
all  the  markets  in  the  world,  wherever  our  pro- 
ductions are  received,  are  almost  cotistantly  glut 
ted  with  them — and  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
glut,  the  prices  have  been  regularly  and  most  ruin 
ously  reduced.  When  the  legislators  of  a  great  na- 
tion enter  on  the  performance  of  their  duties  in 
a  state  ot  mind  so  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
performance  of  those  duties,  and  with  views  so 
radically  unsound,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that 
a  general  distress  overspreads  the  face  of  the 
land — and  that  the  true  panacea  for  our  evils,  the 
building  up  a  domestic  market  for  the  produc 
tions  of  the  earth,  is  as  ardently  opposed  as  it  was 
during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  when 
the  European  demand  lor  our  gieat  staples,  pre- 
vsnted  the  natural  consequences  of  our  unwise 
and  pernicious  system  from  developing  them- 
selves. 


"  the  few  sales  effected  are  at  very  low  rates, 
''  even  under  my  quotations,  when  pressed  on  the 
"  market."  Daniel  Buchanan,  Liver/iool,  lAth 
February,  1824. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

MARL, 

ITS  APPLICATION  AND   EFFECTS  ON  VARIOUS 
SOILS. 

Prince  George,  March  \2th,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

Having  been  some  time  from  home,  I  did  not 
until  to-day,  see  the  call  on  me  in  the  American 
Farmer  of  February  2rth,  and  the  private  note 
from  you  on  the  same  subject.  I  feel  highly 
gratified,  that  your  correspondent  "  Agrestis," 
has  experience  of  the  correctness  of  my  opinions 
concerning  the  action  and  value  of  marl  ;  and  I 
am  not  only  willing,  but  consider  it  my  duty,  to 
furnish  any  information  in  my  power  to  give, 
which  may  be  required  on  account  of  the  imper- 
fections of  my  former  statement.  I  do  not  wish, 
however,  to  fatigue  your  readers,  by  repeating 
what  has  already  been  stated  ;  and  as  the  request 
of  Agrestis  for  information,  is  general,  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  particular  subjects 
suggested,  by  his  account,  of  the  effects  of  marl 
noticed  by  him  in  Maryland. 

Since  my  former  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject, (contained  In  your  od  vol.)  I  have  marled 
more  than  250  acres,  or  about  400  in  all — and  my 
longer  experience  has  more  strongly  confirmed  my 
opinion  of  the  value  of  this  manure,  as  well  as 
the  truth  of  the  theory  of  its  action.  But  I  have 
never  obtained  any  results  so  profitable  as  those 
mentioned  by  Agrestis,  "  that  old  worn  out 
"  clay  soils,  that  were  literally  good  for  nothing, 
"  have  beeirtegenerated  by  marie  alone,  and  pre- 
"  sent  the  appearance  of  our  best  and  natively 
"good  lands."  I  still  believe  that  the  use  of  cal- 
careous manures,  will  not  be  found  very  profita- 
ble, except  on  lands  not  grazed,  or  which  are  in 
some  other  way  furnished  with  vegetable  matter. 
On  acid  soils,  (not  grazed,)  I  expect  a  dressing 
of  500  bushels  of  marie  to  the  acre,  to  increase 
the  first  crop  from  50  to  100  per  cent. — and  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  have  attained  nearly  200 
per  cent,  increase ;  but  as  all  such  land  was  very 
poor,  even  this  great  improvement,  leaves  it 
much  inferier  to  natural  rich  soils.     Neither, 


have  I  found  tliat  "  a  second  marling  is  followed  by 
results  proportionable  to  the  first,"  nor  will  its 
mode  of  ofierution  justify  such  expectations.  In 
mery  thing  else  stated  by  ALnx-stis,  his  experience 
of  the  effects  of  marie,  agrues  entirely  with  mine. 
The  improvement  is  evidently  progressive,  and 
I  believe,  will  continue  to  increase,  until  the  soil 
is  brought  to  its  maximum  ui  productiveness,  or 
until  the  new  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  of  acidity,  cause  a  necessity  for  a  second  dres- 
sing of  niarle,  which  tlien  will  operate  in  the 
same  way,  and  with  as  much^profit,  as  the  first 
application. 

The  cleansing  eflTect  of  marl  is  also  evident. — 
The  plants  which  are  most  abundant  on  acid  soils, 
will  thrive  on  no  other  kind  ;  and  therefore,  are 
destroyed  at  once,  when  the  soil  is  made  calca- 
reous. But  your  correspondent  will  not  find  this 
clean  state  of  marled  land  to  be  permanent  — 
One  set  of  pests  has  been  removed,  only  to  allow 
another  to  succeed.  Hire  grass,  is  more  benefit- 
ted by  marl,  than  any  other  plant  that  I  know  of; 
and  the  increase  of  this  troublesome  and  inde- 
structible grass,  is  the  only  injurious  effect  of 
marling,  that  1  have  yet  experienced.  Perhaps 
bine  grass,  may  be  considered  in  the  same  wav, 
as  I  find  it  now  on  many  parts  of  my  land,  where 
it  never  had  been  seen  until  within  the  last  two 
years.  This  grass  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  there  is  not  any  where 
enough  to  be  troublesome,  except  on  the  best 
neutral  soils,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  origi- 
nally marled  by  natural  means. 

Your's  &c. 

EDxM.  RUFFIN. 

[We  shall  give  in  our  next,  a  valuable  paper, 
on  the  subject  of  marie,  which  will  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers  generally,  and  especially 
so  to  our  friends  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land.]— Edit  Jm.  Far. 

OPINION  OF  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR, 

The  great  benefactor  of  agriculture,  on  the  great 
benefit  to  be  exfiected  from  the  promotion  of 
Agricultural  Associations. 

We  beg  respectfully,  to  recommend  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  from  the  highest  authority,  to  the 
consideration  of  those  members  of  the  legislature 
of  Maryland,  who,  at  the  last  session,  refused  to 
give  a  small  donation  to  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural Society,  to  be  distributed  all  over  the  state, 
in  agricultural  premiums.  The  sum  asked  for 
would  not  have  taxed  any  inhabitant  of  the  state 
tlie  fiftieth  part  of  one  cent,  and  would  have  had 
the  iffect  of  an  agricultural  society  in  each  coun- 
ty of  it  ;  but  we  must  suppose  they  were  right, 
the  ways  of  the  wise,  are  said  to  be,  often  in- 
scrutable to  vulgar  eyes. — Edit.  Am.  Far. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Highland  Societii, 
the  second  shew  of  Fat  Cattle  took  place  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  10th  December  last,  when  a  great 
number  of  excellent  specimens  of  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Pigs,  were  exhibited. 

At  the  dinner  Sir  John  Sinclair  presided,  and 
on  the  cloth  being  removed,  he  addressed  the 
meeting  as  follows : 

"  I  have  long  wished  to  see  meetings  assem- 
bled in  Scotland  for  promoting  the  improvement 
of  our  live  stock,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland,  they  have  commenced  in  this  metropo 
lis  with  so  much  probability  of  success.  Such 
meetings  are  of  great  use  in  various  respects  ; 
they  are  the  means  of  circulating  valuable  infor- 
mation— they  excite  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and 
much  advantage  is  derived  from  the  discussions 
which  they  occasion,  and  from  the  opportunities 
which  they  afford  of  viewing  the  various  descrip 


tions  of  stock  which  a  country  possesses,  and 
comparing  their  respective  properties  and  detects. 
A  Bakewell  or  a  Culley,  by  great  skill,  ability, 
and  perseverance,  may  do  much  in  ameliorating 
any  particular  breed,  but  the  improvement  of 
the  general  slock  of  a  nation  can  never  take  place 
without  such  meetings  as  the  one  whicli  we  h.ive 
this  day  witnessed.  The  great  importance  of 
the  subject,  to  which  1  beg  leave  to  call  your  at- 
tention, can  hardly  be  questioned.  In  fact,  by 
much  the  largest  proportion  of  the  territory  of 
almost  every  country  is  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  live  stock.  Out  of 
the  18  millions  of  acres  which  Scotland  contains, 
above  IS  millions  are  devoted  to  that  object. — 
The  live  stock  are  the  most  essential  to  tire  cul- 
tivation of  our  soil — they  supply  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  food — they  furnish  materials  for  clo- 
thing, and  contribute  to  a  variety  of  our  most 
useful  accommodations.  Objections  have  been 
made  to  the  idea  of  fattening  cattle  and  sheep  to 
the  extent  so  frequently  practised  at  such  shows : 
but  any  doubt  on  that  head  can  only  arise  from 
want  of  proper  discrimination.  For  although,  in 
the  course  of  a  number  of  experiments  for  as- 
certaining to  what  degree  animals  can  be  fattened, 
some  excesses,  from  a  spirit  of  rivalship,  may 
take  place,  yet  undoubtedly,  much  advantage 
must  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  which  is 
thus  obtained  regarding  the  means  of  fattening 
stock,  in  a  lesser  degree,  at  a  moderate  expense, 
and  calculated  for  general  consumption." 


FRUIT. 
It  is  surprising  to  notice  the  inattention  of  our 
farmers  to  their  orchards. — Some  think  it  unne- 
cessary to  cultivate  any  fruit  at  all,  while  a  large 
proportion  suffer  their-  lands  to  be  occupied  by 
trees  which  will  neither  warm  by  their  wood 
nor  gratify  by  their  fruit — hundreds  of  stunted 
apple  trees  may  be  seen  cumbering  the  ground, 
where  a  little  attention  would  have  produced  a 
profitable  orchard.  The  vast  difference  between 
good  and  bad  apples,  peaches  and  pears,  is  not  in 
many  cases,  the  result  of  much  labour  and  skill ; 
it  is  effected  by  some  trifling  attention  to  the  tree 
in  its  earliest  stage.  There  are  few  who  do  not 
like  good  fruit  in  its  season,  and  good  fruit  is  sel- 
dom out  of  season — yet  fruit  trees  are  seldom 
attended  to,  and  their  qualities  still  less  mind- 
ed. A  farmer  with  an  orchard  of  80  or  100  trees, 
is  too  often  contented  if  four  or  five  of  them  bear 
a  palatable  apple,  '  the  rest,'  he  will  say  '  will  do 
to  make  cider.'  Now  the  same  attention  and 
care  which  brought  up  the  ninety-four  bad  and 
six  good  trees,  would  have  produced  the  whole  one 
hundred  of  the  best  quality — and  farmers  begin 
to  learn,  that  the  quality  of  the  cider  depends 
upon  the  apple.  Some  body  has  said  that  "  plant- 
ing trees  was  among  the  duties  which  the  pre- 
sent generation  owes  the  next ;"  if  so,  let  our 
agriculturists  discharge  the  duty  towards  their 
children  better  than  our  predecessors  have  to  us  ; 
do  not  continue  to  cultivate  trees  which  can  pro- 
duce nothing  but  crabbed  unpalatable  fruit,  mere- 
ly, because  we  found  such  in  our  fields,  lest  our 
children  say  "  Our  Fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  our  teeth  are  set  on  edge  with  them." 
Apropos,  of  grapes,  this  is  the  season  for  trim- 
ming the  vines,  which  should  be  effected  with 
precautions  against  a  loss  of  sap.  The  asto- 
nishing increase  of  the  vine  in  this  city  and  vici- 
nity, shews  what  may  be  done  by  a  little  atten- 
tion, patience  and  care.  (irapes  of  a  very  deli- 
cious flavour  now  form  a  common  dessert.  The 
same  attention  in  this  country  and  a  little  more 
patience  would  produce  the  same  beneficial  re- 
sults in  regard  to  apples,  pears,  and  peaches.— 
Our  market  is  every  season  overstocked  ivith 
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[Mui'ch  :.>6,  1834. 


To  Jeremiah's  Figs — 
The  good  is  very  good. 
Too  bad  to  give  the  pigs." 


[P/iiladel'ihia   Gaz. 


peaclies;  yet  we  have  very  few  that  are  cciisi-  of  May,  when  the  work  was  resumed,  and  the 
deredof  a  superior  cjuality,  while  cart  loads  are  house  finished.  As  soon  as  the  walls  were  dry 
hourly  exhibited,  to  uiii)rovoked  appetitts.  The  they  were  rough  cast  witliout,  and  wiiite  washed 
fact  is,  for  want  of  due  attention,  a  great  propor-  within;  and  now,  after  enduring  the  storms  of 
tion  of  our  fruit  is  three  winters,  I  cannot  perceive  that  any  part  ot 

I,  T  ji-g  the  roughcastini^-,  which  is  exposed  to  the  weath- 

|er,  has  sustained  the  slightest  injury.      The  pise 
the  bad  jwork  has  become  as  firm  and  solid,  as  the  stone 

foundation  upon  which   it  stands,  and  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt,  that  the  roughcasting  will  be  as 
The  subject  is  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  (durable,  as  it  would  be  on  stone  or   brick  walls, 
and  we  hope  they  will  think  it  is  their  interest  to  '^hn  experiment  l^s  satisfied  me,  that  stone  and 
grow,  (to  use  a  most  ungrammatical   word)  trees  brick  are  not  necessary  for  the  most  permanent 
that  will  produce  palatable  and  wholesome  fruit,  buildings,  ih  dry  situations,  except  for  the  foun- 
dations, 12  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  somewhat  higher  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  there  are  drifting  snows. 

In  July  last,  I  built  another  house  of  this  kind, 
30  feet  by  16,  with  a  chimney  and  partition  in 
the  middle,  making  two  very  good  and  comforta- 
ble lodging  rooms,  for  my  house  servants.  This 
trial  has  succeeded  as  well  as  the  first.  >My  or- 
dinary field  hands  were  the  only  labourers  em- 
ployed in  making  the  pise  work  of  both  these 
buildings.  I  have  the  foundation  laid  for  another, 
which  I  expect  to  build  in  a  tew  weeks,  and  when 
finished,  I  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  fur- 
nish additional  evidence,  of  the  superiority  of 
this  mode  of  building,  over  every  other  now 
practised  in  this  country,  both  for  cheapness,  and 
the  expedition  with  which  the  work  may  be  car- 
ried on,  and  inferior  to  none  when  well  executed, 
in  point  of  durability,  external  appearance,  and 
internal  comfort.  The  houses  which  I  have 
)uilt  are  small,  but  I  am  satisfied,  that  buildings 


SALT. 
A  specimen  of  coarse  salt  manufactured  by  B. 
Byington,  at  Salina,  in  the  western  part  of  this 
state,  has  lately  been  analysed  in  this  city  by  Mr. 
G.  Chilton,  Chemist,  and'is  proved  to  be  supeii- 
or  in  purity  to  any  salt  ever  known  in  this  mar- 
ket. The  following  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Chilton  : — The  specimen  of  coarse  salt  left  with 
me  for  examination,  and  which  was  manufactur- 
ed by  Mr.  Byington,  at  Salina,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  proves  by  a  careful  analysis  to  be 
muriate  of  soda  nearly  pure,  1000  parts  by  weight 
yielded  994  parts  muriate  of  soda,  5  cz.  sulphate 
ot  lime,  and  5  muriate  of  magnesia,  without  any 
sensible  dtposite  of  insoluble  matter.  A  compa- 
rative estimate  of  its  value  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  table  of  results  of  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  dilferent  varieties  of  salt  by  Dr. 
Henry. 
1000  parts  consist  Pure  Muriate 

of  kinds  of  Salt.  Soda 

From  bay  C  St.  Ubes,  960 

salt        <St.  Martins,  959 i 

COteron,  964^ 

CScotch  (common)  935J 

Bail'd  fr'm  I  Scotch  (Sunday)  071 

sea  waters"^  Lymington  (common;  937 

LDitto  (Cat)  988 

rCrush'd  Rock,  983i 

Cheshire      Fishery,  986^ 

salt       J  Common,  9.S3A 

I  Stoved,  982i 

LByington's,  994 

It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Byington's  process  is  si- 
milar to  that  which,  in  England,  has  been  em- 
ployed many  years  in  the  manufacture  of  Coarse 
Salt  by  artificial  heat,  and  which  salt,  in  that 
country,  is  considered  inferior  for  the  packing  of 
proiisions,  to  the  Bay  salt,  or  common  coarse 
salt,  produced  by  Solar  Evaporation. 


PISE. 

Alode  of  diiildhiff — Its  durability  cud  economy 

by  exfieriment  in  Houth  Carolina. 

TO    THE    EDITOR   OF    THE    AMERICAN    FAKJIKR. 

Dear  Sir, 
In  a  letter  which  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  you 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1821,  I  mentioned 
that  I  was  about  to  make  an  experiment  upon 
pise  building,  by  the  directions  contained  in  a 
book,  published  by  S.  W.Johnson  of  New  Bruns- 
wick— 1  commenced  early  in  April  of  that  year, 
building  a  house  14  feet  square,  with  walls  18 
inches  thick,  for  a  dairy.  It  happened  to  be  an 
extremely  wet  month,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  stop  the  work,  on  account  of  the  frequent 
rains,  and  wetness  of  the  earth,  after  completing 
one  course,  which  remained  without  injuiy,  (al- 
though not  very  well  protected,)  until  lUe  middle 


of  any  dimensions  maybe  made  in  this  way.  1 
have  not  experienced  the  diffiiulties  complained 
of  by  Mr.  Cocke  of  Va.  in  a  letter  published  in 
Vol.  3  t,  pai;r  157  of  the  American  Farmer,  and 
am  of  opinion,  that  nothing  but  delay  would  be 
gained,  by  making  the  pise  work  in  blocks,  and 
building  afterwards  as  with  brick  and  mortar,  in- 
stead of  building  upon  the  foundation,  according 
to  the  original  method. 

W.  W.  A. 
Slatesburgh,  S.  C.  March  15th,  1824. 


£jctracts  from  late  English  fia/iers. 

CLYDESDALE  ORCHARDS. 

The  fruit  in  the  after-mentioned  orchards  was 
sold  on  the  28th  ult.  (September  1823,)  by  public 
roup,  (auction,)  at  the  following  prices,  viz. 

Cambusnethan,    the    property    of   Rt. 

Lockhart,  Esq.  of  Castlehill,  £175  0  0 

Braefoot,  Coltness  Estate,  11  5  0 

Garrionhaugh,  do.  30  0  0 

Garrion,  the  propertv  of  Lord  Belhaven.  9  0  0 
Dalserf,  do.         'of  Col.  Campbell,    104  0  0 

Do.  do.  of  Mrs.  Patterson,   112  0  0 


On  the  8th  August,  last  year,  the  early  craw- 
cord  were  selling  in  the  fruit  market  at  5s.  a  sleek. 
t'he  few  that  have  been  sold  tiiis  season  have 
sold  at  17s.  a  sleek.     [  Query,  what  is  a  "  sleek  ?" 

The  Dynanomcter. — One  of  the  most  singular 
facts  respecting  man,  determined  by  means  of 
this  instrument,  is  the  superiority  in  point  of 
strength  of  the  civilized  over  the  savage  state. — 
The  following  is  a  table  made  from  actual  trial : 

Strength, 

'  With  the    With  the 

Hands.        Reins. 

rOf  Van  Diemen's  Land,    30  6       0  0 
Savages^  Of  New  Holland,  51  8     14  8 

C  Of  Timor,  58  7     16  2 

Frenchmen,  69  2     22  1 

Englishmen,  71  4     23  8 

The  Dynanometer  is,  however,  of  most  prac- 
tical utility  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  draught  cattle. 

Draining  Lakes  in  Holland. — The  States  of  the 
province  of  Holland  opened  their  session  on  the 
7th  instant.  The  Governor,  in  his  speech,  inform- 
ed the  Assembly,  that  a  plan  for  draining  the 
|Lake  of  Haarlem  and  the  Byhneer  was  under 
Iconsideration.  He  concluded  by  holding  out  a 
confident  expectation  of  this  great  undertaking 
being  accomplished.  The  lake  of  Haarlem,  which 
communicates  with  the  Zuyder  Zee  by  tlie  river 
Y.,is  extensive,  Ijut  not  deep;  it  is  about  fourteen 
I  miles  long,  and  from  seven  to  ten  broaJ.  'Vccord- 
ing  to  tradition,  it  was  formed  in  the  year  8d0,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Rhine  was  intercepted  by 
the  formation  of  sand  banks  near  Cat wyck;  but 
some  pel  sons  who  have  investigated  the  suoject, 
are  of  opinion  that  this  event  must  have  taken 
place  at  a  period  considerably  more  recent  It 
is  stated  in  old  chronicles,  that  an  irruption  of  the 
sea  destroyed  at  once  seventeen  villages,  and,  ac- 
cording to  accounts  published  not  many  years  ago, 

vestiges    of  habitations    were  still  to  be  seen. 

There  is  a  jjopular  story  of  a  nobleman  who  re- 
sided in  this  part  of  Holland  escaping  from  the 
great  inundation,  in  consequence  of  observing  a 

marine    fish  in  one  of  the  lakes  of  his  estate. 

He  hence  concluded  that  the  sea  was  undermi- 
ning part  of  the  coast  wiiich  served  as  a  bul- 
wark against  it,  and  immdeiately  removed  with 
his  family.  A  contract  is  concluded  with  regard 
to  the  Bylmeer,  and  the  works  are  to  commence 
next  spring. 


£441  5  0 

On  Saturday  the  fruit  in  the  orchards  of  Dal 
zell,  the  property   of   General    Hamilton,  were 
sold  by  public  roup  at  £203  15  0 

Manse  of  Dalzell,  Rev.  Mr.  Clason  58     5  0 

Kinniegar,  Mr.  Mack,  20     0  0 

Carfin,  Mr.  Stewart,  23     0  0 

Clydesmill,  Mr.  Craig,  35     2  6 

Mr   Paton's  Hamilton,  33  10  0 

Jarvieston,  18     0  0 

The  following  are  the  rates  at  which  four  of 
the  above  orchards  were  sold  last  year : 
Cambusnethan,  £600  0  0 

Garrion  Haugh,  170  0  0 

Garrion,  the  property  of  Lord  Belhaven,  214  0  0 
Carfin,  38  0  0 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
It  has   been  ascertained,  by    the   Postmaster 
General,  that  there  are  five  hundred  and  ninety 
eight  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States, 
viz. — 

I  Georgia  14 

1  Ohio  48 

I  Indiana  12 

I  Illinois  5 

Missouri  g 

Kentucky  0  is 

Tennessee  J5 

Mississippi  -^ 

Alabama  10 

Louisiana  g 

Michigan  1 

District  of  Columbia  8 

Total,  ~7^ 

This  number  is  ascertained,  with  the  town  or 
village  in  which  each  paper  is  published.  There 
are  probably  a  few  scattering  papers  not  yet  re- 
ported to  the  Department. — A'at.  Int. 


In  Maine 

12 

Newhampshire 

11 

Massachusetts 

35 

Rhode  Island 

9 

Connecticut 

23 

Vermont 

8 

New  York 

137 

New  Jer.sey 

IS 

Pennsylvania 

110 

Delaware 

4 

Maryland 

22 

Virginia 

35 

North  Carolina 

10 

South  Carolina 

12 

No.  1.] 


AiJEUlCAN  FAKMER. 


Statement  of  the   Commerce  of  each  State  and 
Territory,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1S22,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of  Septem 
ber,  18^3. 


STATE! 


Maine, 

l^ew  Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, 

Vermont, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

Kew  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

District  Columbia, 

Virginia, 

Horth  Carolina, 

South  Caiolina, 

Georgia, 

Louisiana, 

Alabama, 

Ohio, 

Michigan  Terrify, 

Florida  Territory, 

Total, 


Total  value  of 
imports. 


891,644 

371,770 

17,697,160 

62,242 

1,412,9.53 

456,463 

29,421,349 

5,933 

13,696,770 

60,124 

4,946,179 

275,083 

681,810 

583,958 

♦2,419,101 

670,705 

4,283,125 

125,770 

161 

2,159 

4,808 


Total  value  of 
exports. 


895,501 

237,705 

13,683,239 

236,140 

933,114 

•  482,061 

19,038,990 

26,064 

9,617,192 

53,817 

6,030,228 

801,295 

4,006,788 

482,417 

6,898,814 

4,293,636 

7,779,072 

202,387 

1,010 
1,510 


which  we  hardly  think  can  be  delayed  beyond 
January,  1825. 

THE  TWO  STEERS  raised  and  fattened  by 

John  Vellot,  Jr.  of  Baltimore  County,  and  which 

were  sold  by  Caleb  Turner  &Son,  on  Friday  and 

Saturday   last,  were  of  the  following  ages  and 

weights: — 

One  six  years  old — wt.  of  Beet 

Rough  Tallow 

Hide 

One  five  years  old — wt.  of  Beef 

Rough  Tallow 

Hide     • 


WW^  l^i 


Ul^Bw 


77,579,267  1      74,699,030 

From  the  A'cnv  York  ylmericati 

It  may  be  well,  Messrs.  Editors,  to  give  in 
your  paper  some  explanations  of  the  statement 
recently  furnished  to  Congress  by  the  Treasury, 
of  the  situation  of  the  Bank  United  States,  that 
at  one  view  we  may  see  the  progressive  improve- 
ment in  this  valuable  institution,  in  which  many 
of  5  our  subscribers  are  deeply  interested.  We 
will  compare,  the  Loans  on  the  1st  January  1823, 
with  those  for  last  January — 


Loans. 


Jan.  1823 


On  personal  security,  22S97034 
On  fuiiiltil  ilibl, 


On  bank  stuck. 

Bills  of  exchange, 
Sjiecie, 

ACCOfNT  WITH 
Barinp, 
Hope  &  Cn. 


50033   13 
6UU031 

28796093  34 
1964033  70 
4424374  43 


Dl!. 

262907  89 
9302  60 


Ja7l.   1824. 
2432-1352  66 
75596  38 
6708304  92 

3nOS.'53  9fi — 

234S429  95 

531J694  01 — 


CR. 

1403953  44 
467  60 

1409421  04 
272710  49! 


Increase. 


-2312I5S  62 
-  383496  25 
-138BS19  53 


This  statement  exhibits  the  following  result : 

1.  An  increarse  on  business  paper  to 

the  amount  of  2695651  87 

2.  A  difference  in  the  account  of  Ba- 
ring and  Hope  &  Co.  to  the  .amount 

of  1682131  53 

Additional  amount  bearing  interest,     4377783  40 

3.  Notwithstanding    this  increase  of 
business,  an  actual  increase  of  spe- 


cie to  the  amount  of 


1388819  53 


This  increase  in  loans  too,  during  a  period  of 
general  stagnation  (>•'  business.  It  is  very  grati- 
fying to  see,  that  this  valuable  institution  is  gra- 
dually developing  its  resources,  and  we  trust  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  under  its  present  judicious 
management,  when  the  stockholders  will  receive 
ample  remuneration  for  their  investments,  and 
the  risk  they  have  run. 

In  the  present  situation  of  things,  this  stock  is 
undeniably  the  best  permanent  investment  ot 
money  that  can  be  made,  looking  as  well  to  the 
security,  as  to  the  probable  increase  of  dividend. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  March  26,  1824. 

TOBACCO. 

jittegatfon  of  fraudulent  packhig,  and  unfaithful 
Ins/iection. 
In  relation  to  this  subject,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  our  readers  have  in  it,  a  /leculiar  concern. 
If  merchants  are  concerned,  that  no  imposition 
be  practised  by  false  packing,  planters  are  yet 
more  concerned,  that  their  reputation  suffers  no 
detriment,  by  the  suggestion  of  fraud,  which  has 
had  no  existence,  or  that  if  fraud  have  been  com- 
mitted, the  authors  should  be  designated.  When, 
it  ever  deceptious  packing  shall  bo  practised  and 
connived  at  by  inspectors,  the  general  character 
of  the  whole  article  from  the  state,  will  be  dis- 
credited, and  the  reputation  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, employed  in  its  production,  will  be  taint- 
ed by  the  improper  conduct  of  a  few  of  its  un- 
worthy members,  especially  in  the  estimation  of 
foreigners  ;  for  the  more  distant  the  point  of  ob- 
servation, the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  black  shee/i,  and  the  whole  flock 
are  thus  liable  to  be  underrated,  by  the  blemish- 
es of  a  few.  Hence  we  contend,  that  the  plant- 
ers themselves,  are  more  interested  than  the 
shippers,  that  the  inspecxicn  of  their  staple  ar- 
ticle should  be  flure  ujid  rigid,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  our  thorough  conviction, 
that  there  are  few,  very  few,  who  do  not  feel 
and  act  in  the  fullness  of  this  impression.  If,  as 
a  class  of  the  community,  they  are  less  acute 
and  persevering  than  some  others,  in  detecting 
the  frauds  perpetrated  against  them  ;  none  re- 
volt more  instinctively  at  the  idea  of  commuting 
any. 

it  is  not  then  on  light  testimony,  or  a  partial 
disclosure  of  circumstances,  that  we  should  put 
abroad  rumours  of  fraud  and  collusion  in  packing 
and  Inspecting.  It  is  hardly  sufficient  in  these  c.c 
ses  to  give  the  numbers  of  the  hogsheads,  ,ind  the 
names  of  the  warehouses — these  particulars 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  names  of  the 
inspectors  and  planters.  It  is  due  to  them,  that 
they  shculd  have  an  opportunity  of  self  exculpa- 
tion ;  it  is  no  less  due  to  all  other  planters,  that 
they  may  clear  their  skirts  of  suspicion — tliey 
have  a  right  to  demand  day  and  date,  where  re- 
putation is  involved,  surmises  should  be  reduced 
to  names  and  facts,  for 


"  Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo, 
"  The  numbers  of  the  feared  :" 

We  have  often  heard  of  false  packing,  and  col- 
lusive inspection,  demonstrated  by  a  material  va- 
liance  between  the  American  and  the  Bremen 
>amples,  those  rumours  are  now  presented  in  a 
^'.  much  more  specific  shape  than  usual,  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the 


particulars,  but  we  still  insist  that  the  names  of  the 
planters  and  inspectors,  should  in  all  the  cases 
be  given,  that  justice  may  be  done  in  the  public 
estimation  and  feeling  to  all  parties.  The  letter 
from  Bremen,  speaks  of  tlic  probable  change  of 
samples. 

TOBACCO  TRADE. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  American  gentleman 

of  Baltimore    now  in    Bremen,    to    a   shipper 

of  tobacco  in  this  city. 

"  Bremen,  Jan.  25,  1824. 

Having  been  requested  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Rodewald  to  examine  a  parcel  of  tobacco  con- 
signed by  you  to  liim,  I  have  found  after  a  close 
examination,  the  fpllowing  to  be  the  result,  be- 
tween the  Bremen  and  American  samples,  viz  : 
No.  125,  a  difference  of  40  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
the  American  sample — this  hogshead  \s  falsely 
*iacked,  as  I  perceived  tobacco  in  the  same,  be- 
tween the  American  breaks,  worth  about  three 
or  four  dollars.  No.  123,  this  hogshead  is  packed 
in  the  same  manner,  only  much  worse,  therefore 
I  conceive  the  difference  to  be  full  66  2-3  per 
cent.  No.  143,  the  American  sample  represents 
fine  scrubs,  worth  about  14  grts.  but  the  Bremen 
sample  about  54.  Nos.  132,  a  difference  of 
20  per  cent. — 144,  do.  40 — 133,  do.  15 — 140,  do. 
15—147,  do.  33  1-3—137,  do.  40—141,  do.  15— 
134,  do.  50—128,  do.  25—138,  do.  20—139  do. 
15. 

The  above  state  of  your  tobacco  evidently 
shews  great  fraud,  which  I  perceive  by  the  hhds. 
to  have  been  principally  done  by  the  planters — 
the  samples  however  of  some,  have  no  doubt 
been  changed  or  the  inspection  has  been  very 
unfair.  Nos.  125,  123,  143,  147,  144  and  134,_ 
are  infamously  false  packed,  the  manner  of 
which,  you  have  often  seen,  therefore  I  can  only 
say  it  is  done  in  the  usual  way,  by  packing  trash 
between  the  Inspector's  breaks  in  the  fine  tobac- 
cos. I  have  also  found,  in  hhds.  7821  and  7822, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  green  tobacco  as  lin- 
ing, which  does  not  appear  in  the  samples  taken 
with  you. 

You  may  depend  on  the  samples  having  been 
taken  correctly  by  Mr.  R.'s  coopers,  as  I  have 
often  witnessed  the  manner  and  found  them  to 
be  correct. 

I  am  sorry  to  communicate  bad  news,  but  hope 
this  rtiay  be  of  service  in  future  operations." 

I  The  thirteen  hhds.  mentioned  in  the  above  ex- 
tract are  all  that  were  inspected  at  the  time  the 
letter  was  written.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

Sir — I  perfectly  agree  with  the  writer  in  your 
paper  of  Thursday  morning,  signed  "  A  looker 
on,"  that  the  gentleman  who  furnished  the  ex- 
tract, should  not  have  stopped  there,  but  should 
have  given  the  names  of  all  concerned;  that  not 
being  done,  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  facts  relative  to  the  tobacco 
inspected  at  Smith's  warehouse,  as  they  present- 
ed themselves  at  the  time,  and  leave  the  public 
to  judge  of  this  matter  for  themselves,  and  let 
censure  fix,  where  censure  is  deserved. 

The  extract  alluded  to,  is  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Rignal  Mullekin,  now  in  Bremen,  to  Mr. 
Dennis  F.  Magruder,  of  this  place. 

Eight  hogsheads  out  of  thirteen  mentioned  in 
tlie  extract,  were  inspected  at  Smith's  warehouse, 
and  six  at  Calhoun's;*  how  eight  and  six  should 
make  thirteen,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  know. 

No.  143  in  the  extract,  made  by  Isaac  Bowef* 
of  Calvert  county,  (IB3820) — this  was  a  hogshead 
of  seconds,  sold  with  a  large  parcel  Jrom  that 


*  Richard  Mackall,  inspector. 
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couiity,  and  inspected  in  the  usual  way — ot"  its 
quality,  I  have  no  recollection. 

No.  1441  made  by  Mr.  Scott  of  Anne  Arundel 
county,  (V\  S3993) — this  was  a  hogshead  of  new 
tobacco,  inspected  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  a  number  of  dealers,  Mr.  Gust.  Magru- 
der  among  them,  who  saw  all  the  breaks  as  well 
as  the  samples,  and  bought  by  him  immediately — 
no  appearance  of  raise  or  fraudulent  packing,  or 
mixed  qualities  of  tobacco. 

No.  138,  139  and  140  made  by  Nicholas  Gor- 
such  of  Baltimore  county,  (NG3909,  10  and  11) 
— these  three  hogsheads  were  inspected  in  pre 
sence  of  M.  G.  Magruder  and  othei's,  and  bought 
by  him  immediately — no  a])pearance  of  fraud. 

No.  137  made  by  Daniel  VVarfield  of  Anne 
Arundel  county,  (DW'3972) — this  hogshead  was 
in.'peC' d  m  presence  of  Mr.  Magruder — had 
some  new  tobacco  at  one  end,  which  Mr.  M.  was 
apprised  of  by  Mr.  W.  Iiefore  it  was  opened — 
before  shipping  it,  Mr.  M.  had  the  hogshead 
opened  and  the  new  tobacco  taken  out,  and  had  it 
filled  up  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds  of 
good  Patuxent  tobacco,  but  of  very  different  qua- 
lity— attended  to  in  person  by  Mr.  (r.  Magruder. 

No.  141  D  made  by  Michael  Bartholomew,  of 
Frederick  county,  and  inspected  in  the  name  of 
B.  L.  Hoop,  (BR1354) — this  hogshead  was  in- 
spected in  May,  and  bought  by  Mr.  M.  late  in 
CJctober,  or  early  in  November,  and  re-inspected 
in  his  presence,  when  his  entire  satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  good  order  and  appearance  of  the 
tobacco. 

No.  128  made  by  Nicholas  Harding,  (NX3386) 
of  Baltimore  county — this  hogshead  was  inspect- 
ed when  but  few  were  present,  Mr.  G.  W.  Riggs 
only  recollected,  who  made  a  standing  offer  for  it, 

as  well  as  another  hogshead.  Thenext  morniiig'?'5--B^stfamny  do.  retail, ^7— Wheat, ^ed, 
■when  the  dealers  assembled,  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed abont  the  good  condition  of  it,  when  it 
was  re-inspected  in  presence  of  many,  and  broke 
in  five  other  separate  places  and  well  examined 
— when  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Riggs  and  re-sold  to  Mr. 
Gust.  Magruder,  Mr.  Magruder  having  himself 
offered  the  grower  more,  than  Was  paid  for  it. 

No.  143,  144  and  1C7,  are  represented  in  the 
letter  as  "  infamously  false  packed." 

Out  of  these  eight  hogsheads,  seven  were  in- 
spected in  presence  of  Mr.  Magruder,  or  his 
then  partner,  and  who  saw  as  much  of  the  tobac- 
co as  1  did,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  infer,  that  they 
conceived  the  inspection  and  samples  correct,  or 
they  would  not  have  bought  the  tobacco;  and  fur 


which  it  was  packed;  and,  he  must  also  be  aware, 
that  he  altered  the  sample  so  as  to  represent  and 
correspond  with  the  tobacco  in  the  hhd.  These 
facts  Mr.  Dorsey  ought  to  have  stated,  and  then 
no  inference  could  have  been  drawn  prejudicial 
to  either  Mr.  G.  Magruder  or  myself. 

That  great  imposition  has  been  practised  in  the 
packing  of  tobacco,  no  person  can  doubt,  who 
knows  the  high  and  estimable  character  of  the 
author  of  the  letter  fronn  Bremen,  from  which  an 
extract  has  been  published  ;  and,  indeed,  recent 
instances  of  detraction,  one  in  particular,  only  a 
few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Dorsey  himself,  proves,  that 
similar  impositions  still  are  practised.  It  would 
not,  however,  be  proper  to  impute  the  guilt  in 
every  instance  to  the  planter,  because  it  is  well 
known,  that  many  of  them  do  not  pack  their  to- 
bacco themselves,  but  leave  it  to  an  overseer,  a 
black  man,  or  a  person  hired  for  the  purpose,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  frauds  in  this  way  have  been 
frequently  committed  by  those  persons  intrusted 
with  the  packing,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
planter.  In  one  instance,  I  am  satisfied,  this 
must  have  been  the  case — I  allude  particularly 
to  Mr.  Daniel  Warfield,  a  gentleman,  with  whom 
I  have  long  been  acquainted,  whose  character  is 
above  suspicion,  and  in  whose  integrity  I  have 
such  entire  confidence,  as  to  warrant  me  in  the 
assertion,  that  whoever  the  guilty  person  may 
be,  he  is  not  the  man. 

D.  F.  MAGRUDER. 

BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

PRIC£S     CURREJ^T— CORRECTED     WEEKLr. 

Wharf  flour,  §5  50  to  $5  62i— Howard-st.do.  g5 


14  to  §1  16— Com,  35  cts.— Rye,  40cts.— Oats,  28 
to  30  cts. — Whiskey,  25  to  27 — Butter,  inspect- 
ed, 10  to  15  cts. — Coal,  Liverpool,  bushel  40  to 
45  cts. — Virgmia,  28  cts. — Susquehannah,  per  ton 
S6  50  to  fe7— Rice,  per  cwt.  g3  75  to  ig4— Beef, 
northern  mess,  per  barrel  5^10 — Cargo,  No.  1, 
g8  to  8  50— do.  No.  2,  g6— Baltimore  prime, 
glO — Bacon  and  hams,  lOtollcts. — Cotton,  W 
I.  Island,  18  to  20  cts. — Louisiana,  &c.  16  to  17  cts. 
— Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  cts.— Alabama,  12  to 
13  cts. — Candles,  mould,  12  to  13  cts. — Dipt,  10 
to  11  cts. — Spermaciti,  25 — Feathers,  live,  30  to 
35  cts. — Fish,  herrings,  Susquehanna,  g2  75 — Fall 
mackarel.  No.  1,  to  3,  §4  50  to  g7— Shad, 
trimmed,  5^6  to  6    50 — Flax  seed,    rough,    per 


ther,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that  he  tells  bushel,  70  to  75  cts.— cleaned,  cask,  gS- Flax, 
his  agent  in  Bremen,  at  the  time  of  shipping  it,'per  lb.  10  to  11  cts. — Hemp,  Russia,  gl  75  ton,-~ 
that  he  had  seen  all   (or  most)  of  this  parcel  of;Counti-y  dew  rot,   7  cts.  per  lb.— do.  water  rot 


tobacco  inspected,  and  that  he  considered  the 
samples  fairly  taken,  and  the  tobacco  in  good 
condition. 

RODR.  DORSEY, 
Inspeetor  at  Smith's  Wa  eliouse. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
Sir — There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Dorsey's  com- 
munication, on  which,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
make  some  remarks.  The  passage  alluded  to, 
is,  as  follows:  "No.  137,  made  by  Daniel  War- 
field,  of  Anne  Arundel  county  (D.  W.  3972) — 
this  hhd.  was  insjjected  in  presence  of  Mr.  Ma 
erudcr — had  some  new  tobacco  at  one  end,  which 
Mr.  M.  was  apprised  of  by  Mr.  W.  before  it  was 
opened  ;  before  shipping  it,  Mr.  M.  had  the  hhd. 
opened  and  tlie  new  tob.icco  taken  out,  and  had  it 
filled  up  witli  upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds  of 
good  Patuxent  tol-acco,  but  of  very  different 
gualilii — atttndcd  to  in  person  by  Mr.  G.  Magru- 
der." Mr.  Dorsey  must  know,  that  200  Ibs.Pa 
tuxent  tobacco,  if  not  fir  superior,  was  at  least 
equal    both  in   quality  and  value,  to   that   with 


9  cts. — Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.  per  lb. — Hides,  dry- 
ed,  15  to  19  cts.  per  lb. — Hog's  lard,  12  cts. 
per  lb. — Lime,  per  bushel,  30  to  33  cts — Lea- 
ther, soal,  best,  24  to  27  cts.  per  lb. — do.  Eas- 
tern tan,  18  to  20  cts. — Lumber  ooarcl  measure- 
ment, cargo  prices: — Of  the  following  articles 
we  give  the  yard  prices. — Oak  timber  and 
scant,  gl  to  1  25 — Boards  all  sizes,  gl  50  to  2 
— Pine  scantling,  do.  gl  to  1  25 — Boards  4-4, 
§1  to  1  25— White  do.  5-4,  $1  75  to  2  50— do. 
CO.  4-4,  SI  15  to  1  30— do.  cl.  4-4,  gl  80— Shin- 
gles, cyp  18  in.,  $3  to  3  50 — Shingles,  junip.  24 
do.  g7  50  to  7  75— jun.  com.  ;^3  50  to  5— Staves, 
W.  O.  pipe,  §40  to  45-  do.  hhd.  g25— do.  bbl. 
gl5  to  17— R.  O.  bbl.  gl5— do.  hhd.  ^17- 
Wool,  fleece,  merino  full  blood,  35  to  40  cts. 
per  lb. — Cropped,  28  to  30  cts. — Common  coun- 
try, 20  to  30  cts Skinner,  35  to  40  cts. — When 

assorted  and  cleaned,  any  of  the  above  will  ob- 
tain an  advance  of  15  to  20  cts. 

Prices  of  Seed. — Orchard  Grass  per  bushel, 
82  50— Lucerne,  per  lb.,  50  cents— St.  Foin,  do. 
do.  g7— Red  Clover,  do.  do.  g5  50— Timotliy,  do. 
do.  g4— Herds  Grass,  do.  do.  $2 — Millet,  do.  do. 


gl— Mangel  Wurtzel,  do.  do.  gl  50— Ruta  Baga, 
do.  do.  gl. 

Retail  prices  of  firovision  market — Beef,  prime 
pieces,  10 cts. — Veal,  10  cts. — Mutton,  5  to  7  cts. — 
Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  SI— Geese,  50  to  56  cts. 
— Ducks,  Canvasbacks,  gl  25  to  2 — Redheads, 
50  to  ,75  cts. — Chickens  per  pair,  50  to  62J  cts. 
—Eggs,  12i  cents — Butter,  first  quality,  20  to 
31  cts. — Turnips,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Potatoes, 
do.  50  cts. 


¥oT  Sale. 

A  valuable  and  well  improved  Farm  in  Frede- 
rick County,  immediately  adjoining  the  town  of 
Westminster,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late 
William  Winchester,  deceased,  containing  330 
acres  of  good  arable  land,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a 
substantial  chcsnut  rail  fence  ;  between  50  and'60 
acres  are  in  thriving  young  timber,  which  has 
been  preserved  with  great  care  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  and  is  now  capable  of  furnishing  an 
ample  supply  of  wood  for  the  farm  ;  about  forty 
of  natural  meadow  are  wifw  in  grass,  the  i-esidue 
is  divided  into  convenient  fields.  The  buildings 
consist  of  a  comfortable  dwelling  house,  barn,  sta- 
bles, dairy,  &c. 

The  adjoining  farm  being  part  of  the  same 
tract  of  land,  containing  100  acres  of  prime  land, 
is  also  offered  for  sale — 20  acres  are  in  fine  tim-. 
ber,  the  remainder  is  divided  into  fields  of  suita- 
ble size  by  good  fences;  the  whole  in  a  high 
state  of  improvement. — The  buildings  consist  of 
a  convenient  two  story  brick  house  and  kitchen, 
barn,  stables,  and  other  out  houses,  all  recently 
erected,  and  in  excellent  repair.  These  two 
farms,  to  a  purchaser  of  both,  would  form  a  most 
desirable  establishment ;  they  abound  with  springs 
of  the  purest  water,  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
no  situation  in  Maryland  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  uniform  healthfulness — the  distance  is  twentj'- 
eighl  miles  from  Baltimore,  the  road  turupiked 
the  entire  distance  ;  and  the  Chambersburg  mail 
stage  passing  through  Westminster  three  times  a 
week,  (where  the  passengers  arrive  to  breakfast) 
affords  a  quick  and  easy  communicatien. 

One  other  tract  of  land,  containing  ninety  acres 
entirelj'  in  wood,  lying  one  mile  from  Westmin- 
ster, on  the  Union  Town  turnpike  road,  is  also 
offered  for  sale — there  are  on  it  several  springs, 
and  a  good  proportion  of  natural  meadow. 

The  above  property  or  any  part  thei-eof,  will 
be  sold  free  of  any  incumbrance  whatever,  either 
for  cash  or  on  a  credit  at  reasonable  prices — pos- 
sessions can  be,immediately  given. 

Persons  wishing  to  view  the  premises,  will  ap- 
ply to  the  manager  on  the  farm,  and  for  furthei' 
particulars,  to  the  subscriber  in  Baltimore. 

D.  WINCHESTER. 

March  "16,  1824. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


MARL, 

ITS    PROPKRTItS    AND    USES     ON    VARIOUS    SOILS. 

The  Miirvland  Academy  of  Science  and  Lite- 
rature, ^n  institiuion  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
tlie  useful  sciences  and  polite  letters,  have  re 
ceived  with  much  satisfaction  tlirough  one  of  its 
members,  Mr.  Skinner,  the  Editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  several  interesting  specimens  of  the 
natural  productions  of  o\ir  country — many  of 
which  are  ap))iical)lc  to  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. The  Academy  invite  the  attention  of 
their  fellow  citizens  to  the  oljjects  upon  which 
their  labours  are  enqjloyed — tiuy  will  cheerfull) 
investigate  all  objects  in  natural  history  which 
may  be  sent  from  the  diversllied  soil  and  climate 
'  of  the  United  States,  and  explain  their  history 
and  uses.  Among  the  objects  already  presented 
to  their  notice,  is  a  box  containing  specimens  of 
shells  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  which  has 
been  applied  extensively  and  witli  great  benefit 
to  fertilizing  the  soil,  under  the  name  of  marl,  by 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Goldsborough  and  S.  T.  Kennard, 
farnitrs  distinguished  for  their  elegant  and  useful 
acquirements  and  publick  spirit.  The  Academy, 
through  one  of  their  committees,  has  investigated 
these  specimens,  and  place  the  following  report  in 
the  possession  of  the  editor  of  the  Farmer,  as  the 
result  of  their  inquiries  on  the  subject: 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  spe- 
eiinens  of  supposed  marl,  remitted  to  the  Acade 
my  by  Mr.  Skinner,  from  Messrs.  Goldsborough  & 
Kennard,  beg  leave  to  report  in  a  njore  formal 
manner,  what  they  exjjressed  as  tlieir  opinion  at 
the  former  meeting,  viz. — That  the  specimens 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  specimens  of  marl, 
but  merely  fragments  of  shells,  more  or  less 
disintegrated;  and  one  parcel  in  division,  No  4., 
owes  its  colour  to  the  oxyd  of  iron — nor  can  they 
discover  in  either  of  the  eiglit  specimens  any 
thing  to  warrant  the  belief  that  such  as  they  are, 
they  can  be  considered  as  indicating  beds  of  marl 
from  which  thev  liave  been  drawn. 

Ynur  committee,  anxious,  however,  to  throw  as 
much  light  upon  the  subject  as  their  knowledge 
■will  permit,  and  acting,  they  believe,  in  the  true 
spirit,  in  which  the  society  was  instituted,  beg 
leave  to  make  the  following  additional  reinarks 
upon  the  fertilizing  effects  ascribed  to  the  sub 
stances  by  the  donors,  namely  tliat  their  fertiliz 
ing  qualities,  admitting  them  to  be  as  stated,  are 
conceived  to  depend,  1st,  either  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soil  to  which  they  are  applied,  or  2d,  upon 
the  properties  which  such  substances  possess  of 
attracting  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  thereby 
disposing  the  earth  to  the  usual  ojieration  of  nature 
in  vegetation,  or  3dly,  by  their  decomposition  fur- 
nishing the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

'1  here  is  a  species  of  vegetable  mould,  the  fer- 
tility of  which  is  greatly  interfered  with  in  con- 
sequence of  its  containing  acids,   which  opposes 

"  the  solution  of  the  extractive,  &c.  which  they 
contain — they  are  ordinarily  called  sour  soils.  By 
the  Rijplication  of  lime  or  mail,  to  such  soils  the 
acid  jjrinciple  is  neutralized,  and  the  extractive, 
and  other  vegetable  princiidcs  are  thereby  render- 
ed much  more  soluble.  Carbonic  acid  is  also 
given  out  during  the  gradual  decomposition  of 
these  anicndeis,  (shell,  lime,  or  marl,)  which, 
according  In  Mr.  Henry  of  Manchester,  Seniie- 
bier,  and  others,  is  an  essential  pabulum  of  plants. 
Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  4th  book,  chap.  3, 
treating  of  the  effects  of  lime,  remarks,  "'  Upon 
the  whole  then  it  appears  that  (ilants  are  fed 
chiefly  by  that  portion  of  vegetable  matter,  which 
becomes  soluble  in  water,  and  assumes  the  proper- 

'  tie»o'.  extractive  ;thai  thequantitj  otit  in  soilsmust 
neither  be  too  great,  nor  too  small :  that  the  in-  - 
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soluble  part  of  vegetable  mould  gradually  as- 
sumes this  state,  either  by  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or  of  earths  or  salts,  th.it  the  presence 
of  an  acid,  by  counteracting  this  change,  injure.^ 
the  nourishing  quality  of  vegetable  mould,  aiu! 
that  time  is  serviceable,  partly  by  neutralisini; 
the  acid,  and  partly  by  accelerating  dcconiposi 
tions  of  vegetable  mould." 

The  qualities  then  of  the  specimens  before  us, 
are  real  and  all  important,  but  it  is  necessajy, 
notwithstanding,  to  avoid  confounding  them  with 
those  of  marl,  in  all  their  extent,  as  it  would 
lead  inevitably  to  disappointment  at  least,  and 
in  many  cases  to  serious  results. 

The  committee,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Academy,  have  translated  from  the  Dictionaife 
de  Hintrji  k-  jYaturelie,  the  following  interesting 
article  on  marls,  the  production  of  M.  Bosc,  a» 
it  presents  at  once  a  condensed  view  of  the  che- 
mical and  fertilizing  properties  of  these  interest- 
ing materials. 


animal  remains,  and  which  under  such  circum- 
stances act  as  manui  es,  or  falteners  o'   the  soil. 

Cfirbonic  acid,  and  probably  other  gases  of  the 
atmosphere,  combine  with  the  marl  during  its 
disintegration,  but  it  must  be  arlmitted,  that  in 
this  respect  all  is  conjecture,  as  we  have  no  posi- 
tive data  from  which  we  can  draw  conclusions. 
The  result  however,  of  the  action,  although  in- 
explicable, is  evident,  and  the  longer  marl  is  ex- 
])oscd  to  the  air,  or  the  action  of  the  gases  which 
are  suspended  in  it,  the  better  is  its  fertilizing  ob- 
ject fulfilled.  Marls  of  loose  texture  and  favour- 
ably circumstanced,  will  frequently  manifest  their 
powers  in  a  few  months. 

Marls  vary  without  end  in  the  proportion  of 
their  component  parts,  and  of  consequence  vary- 
to  an  infinite  extent  in  their  effects  ;  and  as  the 
soils  also  vary,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any 
very  positive  rules  for  their  employment.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  the  best 
rules  for  their  application   appears  to  be  as  fol- 


I'hc  application    of  marl  to  the  fertilization  of  i,-,,^.^_j,j_  .^^g  ^^ould  select  those  which  are  the 


soils,  appears  to  have  been  practiced  at  a  very 
remote  antiquity — the  Greek  and  Roman  histo- 
rians speak  of  it  as  a  very  general  practice,  from 
which  the  most  advantageous  results  were  ob- 
tained. Hernard  de  Pailissy,  has  published  a 
distinct  work  upon  the  subject,  and  Olivier  de 
Serres,  the  patriarch  of  French  agriculture, 
speaks  in  exalted  terms  of  its  effects,  and  recom- 
mends its  employment.  The  agriculturists  of 
the  last  century  combined  for  the  purpose  of  ex 


most  susceptible  of  disintegration,  by  the  action  of 
the  air.  Sec. — and  2d.  those  whose  comijosition  is  the 
most  opposite  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  we  wish  to 
improve.  Thus  marls  which  contain  sand,  clay 
and  lime,  in  equal  proportions,  are  those  which 
disintegrate  the  readiest.  Thus  we  prefer  those 
marls  ni  which  ime  and  s  nd  predomma  e, 
when  the  character  of 'the  soil  is  clayey:  and 
on   the  contrary,    we   select  clayey  marl,    when 


.  we    wish   to   impart   energy  to  a    soil   in    which 

tending  Us  u-e  in  France,  Great  Britain  and  Ger-  y^^^  p,.  ^g„,j  j^  ;„  e^^ess.      Local  experience  can 

many    ''   '  '"  — '""  *"  """  "*         ""  "  "*"  " 

a 

is  referable  to  the  great  expense  of  hauling,  and 

n  some  cantons  or  districts,  to  the  slowness  of  its 

iction,  so  slow  indeed  is  its  action,  manifested  in 
some    .soils,   that   tl'.e   individual  who  marls  the 


nany,  but  much  is  still  to  be  done  to  render  its  ^,0^^^  ;„  ji^j^  respect,  govern  the  prudent  farmer, 
pplication  as  advantageous  as  IS  desired.      I  his  pj^j   there  are    theoretical   means  by   which    he 


by 
may  be  greatly  assisted  ;  for  example,  let  the 
principles  we  have  laid  down  be  admitted,  we  can 
readily  analyze  the  soil  and  the  marl,  and  the  re- 
sult assures  us,  of  the  proportions  in  which  either 


land  seldom  reaps  the  profit  of  his  labour;  but  it  j^e  one,  or  the  other,  constituent  part  obtains. 
IS  the  holder  of  the  lease  who  succeeds  him,  who      ^^  ^^-^-^^  ^.^^^   ^^^^  ^^y  gi^,en  weight,  say  two 


derives  the  advantage.      Hence  it  is  that  in  some 


ounces,  dry  it  in    an  oven,   and  reduce  it  to  pow- 


districts,  the  tillers  of  land  require  by  their  lease,  ^j^,. ;  the  powder  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  clear 
that  the  proprietors  shall  marl  the  soil.  y^^^  vessel,  and  a  quantity  of  acetous  acid,  (vine- 

It   is  not   only   upon  lands  destmed  for   small  g^^)  or  nitric  acid,   (aquafortis)   poured  upon  it, 
grain,  ujjon  which  marl  may  be  usefully  spread,  but  gitijg,.  of  these  acids  will  combine  with  the  lime 
its  effects  are  the  same,  orevenmoreadvantageous   _^^^   mixture  must   be  set  aside  until    settled, 
upon  meadows,  pasture  grounds,  and  gardens.         -Yhe  liquor  is  next  to  be  poured  off",  the  earth  left 
Marls  are  almost  every  where   found,  because  -^^^^-^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  |-,g  ^g^j,,  ^\yyf.^^  and  we  can  then 
clays  for  the  most  part  contain  lime,  and  sand;  ^^  ,.taMi  ny  the     cab  the  loss  it   has  sustained, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  lime  is  generally  combined  ^^,l^j^.h  loss' gives  the  quantity    of  lime   which  it 
th  clay  and  sand,  but  we  can  only  employ  with  (contained.     The    quantity   of  lime    being   fixed, 
economy  such  of  the  two  sorts,  as  are  susceptible  ^i^^g  j-esidue  of  the   powder  is   again  put    into  a 
of  disintegration  oil  expo  ure  to  the  air,  and  more-  ^^^^^   ^^^^    submitted  to  three  or  four  times  its 
over  such  as  are  not  too  deep  below  the  surface, ^^^jv^  ^^  ^■^^^^.  „,jj,g,.^  ;,„,;  agitated  or  well  stir- 
.r  so  remote,  that  the  ejyjense  of  diggingandhaul-i,.e<i  f,v  some  time.     The  clav  will  mix  with  the 
iig,  would  be  too  Kicat;  tor  in  well  conducted  agri-l^y,^,g|,^  which  is  to   be  poured  off  before    it  sub- 
culture the  expense  should  always  be  proportion-|  ^j^gj'    pi^ij.  operation  is  to  be  repeated  until  the 
ate  to  the  probable  receipt.  i  water  comes  off  clear.     In   the    bottom    of  the 

Coeval  with  the  earliest  introduction  of  marlj^lass  we  have  the  san ',  v  hich  eing  drie  and 
up  to  the  present  day,  experience  has  proven  that  weighed,  will  give  the  quantity  in  which  it  ob- 
they  are  completely  unfertile  of  themselves,  and  tains,  and  by  adding  its  weight  to  that  of  the 
that  it  is  only  after  they  h.ive  been  exposed  to  t!ie  ]i:iie,  and  deducting  from  the  original  amount,  we 


air,  and  have  become  mixed  with  the  vegetable  re- 
mains, that  they  augment  the  crop  or  increase  the 
jjroduct  of  the  soil.     In  many   places,  and  parti- 


can    readily   estimate   the  proportions  in  which 
'  ■.!■"(  the  agents  exist. 

Both  the  marl,  and  the  soil,  should  be   submit- 


cularly  tho^e  districts,  the  soil  of  which  resisted  to  this  very  simple  method  of  aiialys  s,  and 
upon  a  calcareous  bed,  of  a  ternary  formation,  by  their  results,  the  nature  of  the  marl  to  be  em- 
where  marl  is  found  a  few  inches  belmv  the  sur-  ployed,  and  the  prnjiortion  in  which  it  should  be 
face  of  the  soil,  the  plough  turns  it  up  and  mizesiused,  ascertained 
it  with  the  vegetable  remains.  In  such  soils  we 
should  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  ploughing  too 


deep,  because  it  has  been  uniformly  remarked 
that  in  proportion  as  we  ir.troduce  m  rl  in  excess 
with  the  vegetable  matter,  so  in  the  same  ratio 
will  the  fertility  of  the  soil  be  diminished — this 
we  will  explain  presently. 

There  are  also  marls,  which,  like  certain  cal- 
careous stones,  even  of  very  remote  formation,  as 
for  example,  chalk,  which  still  preserves  some 


In  some  of  the  cantons  or  districts  of  France, 
marls  are  so  much  used,  that  men  are  constantly 
employed  in  woiking  it,  and  it  is  to  be  found  on 
sale  thioughout  the  year.  In  most  o-  the  dis- 
tricts how(?ver,  the  farmers  dig  it  on  their  own 
account.  Autuum  or  winter  is  preferred  for  this 
operation,  whether  they  wish  immr  riiately  to  em- 
ploy it,  or  wait  nntil  disintegraticn  has  taken 
place  before  it  is  spread.  Marl  siioiild  ahvav  s  !)e 
dug  during  the  winter,  because  at  this  period  tiie 
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hands  are  less  employed   with  otiier  concerns 


of 


the  farm,  and  disintegration  goes  on  much  more 
rapidly  at  this  period,  from  the  constant  humiditj 
and  freezing. 

It  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  spread  marl  imme 
diately  after  it  is  dug,  because  by  strewing  it  over 
the  ground,  the  air  acts  more  readily  upon  it, 
from  the  greater  surface  that  is  exj)0sed.  When 
throxvn  out  from  the  marl  pits,  and  permitted  to 
remain  in  heaps,  the  access  of  tlie  air,  &c.  is 
prevented,  and  observation  has  proven  that  marls 
which  have  not  been  at  first  exposed  to  the  air, 
subsequently  undergo  disintegration  with  great 
difficulty,  and  very  frequently  will  not  disinte- 
grate at  all. 

The  same  motive  should  also  influence  the 
agriculturist,  in  not  permitting  the  marl  to  re- 
main in  small  heaps  upon  the  laml,  upon  which 
it  has  been  haul<d.  It  should  be  immediately 
spread.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  those  masses 
which  have  escaped  disintegration,  should  be 
broken  down,  and  their  fragments  dispersed,  the 
marl  should  be  tlien  ploughed  in,  or  the  land  lay 
ed  down  in  barley  or  oats. 

There  are  some  marls  which  by  boiling  readily 
dissolve,  or  rather,  mix  with  the  water;  such 
however,  are  not  considered  the  best,  as  they 
contain  but  little  lime  or  clay  ;  the  sand  being  in 
excess,  they  can  only  act  mechanically. 

Since  the  writing  of  Bernard  de  Pailissy,  who 
sought  to  explain  the  rationale  of  their  action, 
to  the  present  day,  there  has  existed  much  dis- 
crepancy in  tiie  opinions  which  have  been  offer- 
ed by  scientific  men. 

In  the  "  jVouveau  coins  (fagricultiire"  in  3 
volumes,  published  by  Dcterville,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  establish  two  series  of  effects  in  the  ac- 
tion of  marls,  viz  :  effects  purely  physical,  and  ef- 
fects which  result  from  a  play  of  chemical  affinity  ; 
and  that  marls  should  rather  be  classed  among 
the  amenders  of  the  soil,  than  among  the  ma- 
nures, as  many  agriculturists  have  done. 

According  to  this  view,  clayey  marl  is  sup- 
posed to  act  physically,  in  rendering  the  soil 
to  which  it  is  applied,  more  compact,  thereby 
enabling  it  to  retain  the  moisture,  and  the  several 
gases,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  organic 
materials,  hence  it  is  to  calcareous,  or  sandy 
soils,  which  are  too  light,  that  the  clayey  marl 
is  adapted. 

On  the  other  hand,  calcareous  marls  act  physi- 
cally upon  clayey  soils,  or  ihosc  which  are  too 
compact,  thus  rendering;  them  more  permea- 
ble to  moisture  and  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

Both  of  them  again  act  chemically  upon  soils, 
for  which  they  have  an  affinity,  in  rendering  so- 
luble by  means  of  the  calcareous  matter  which 
they  contain,  a  greater  quantity  of  the  humus,  or 
vegetable  mould,  which  is  found  in  it,  and  by  this 
means  furnishing  a  more  abundant  aliment  to  the 
plants  cultivated  in  it. 

'I'o  compreliend  this  last  effect,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  experiments  of  Theodore  de  Saus- 
surc,  and  Braconnot,  experiments  which  estab- 
lish, 1st.  that  the  alkalis  dissolve  the  humus 
totally,  and  that  lime  and  chalk  dissolve  apart, 
and  2d.  that  plants  vegetate  with  a  vigor  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  of  the  humus  which 
ihey  find  in  solution  with  tlie  soil. 

These  last  results,  countenanced  likewise  by  a 
great  number  of  facts,  which  remain  unex- 
plained to  the  present  day,  facts  which  illustrate 
why  marls  when  too  abundantly  applied,  frequent- 
ly render  soils  unfertile  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  and  why  the  chalk  lands  of  Champagne  are 
destined  to  an  eternal  sterility  They  teach  us 
also  til, It  we  should  rather  marl  lands  frequently, 
than  ajjply  it  at  once  in  too  great  quantities,  using 
then  more  sparingly  in  poor  .soils  than  in  ricii 
ones,  and  that  it  is  always  advantageous  to  dung 


poor  lauds  well  before  marl  is  employed  ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  employment  of  lime  which  also 
acts  chemically,  and  of  which  not  one  hundredth 
part  is  necessary,  should  always  be  preferred, 
because  it  acts  with  greater  energy,  and  its  ef- 
fects can  be  more  readily  calculated  ;  above  all, 
in  those  soils  which  are  neither  too  stiff  nor  too 
light,  and  which  do  not  require  either  sand  or 
clay. 

Marls  which  are  much  charged  with  iron,  or 
with  magnesia,  should  be  rejected  as  unfertile  in 
their  properties,  which  is  referable  to  the  oxyd 
of  iron,  and  magnesia  which  they  contain. 

A  method  of  employing  marl,  but  little  prac 
tised,  but  of  which  e.xpcrieiire  speaks  very  favor- 
ably, is  to  stratify  the  marl  with  vegetable  matter 
and  manure  :  this  mixture  should  be  permitted 
to  remain  for  three  or  four  years  before  it  is  a] 
plied  to  the  soil.  At  this  period  almost  all  the 
humus  contained  in  the  compost  is  dissolved,  and 
its  fertilizing  influence  is  prompt. 

It  must  not  however  be  dissembled,  that  although 
marls  give  fertility  to  the  soil,  they  sometimes  in 
jure  very  materially  the  vegetable  product.  It 
has  been  observed  that  cattle  will  not  eat  the 
grass  of  meadows  which  have  been  dressed  the 
preceding  winter  with  marl,  and  Arthur  Young 
in  his  work  on  agriculture,  informs  us  that  pota- 
toes which  have  been  cultivated  in  lands  'mprov- 
ed  by  marl,  imbibe  from  the  soil  a  very  unpleasant 
flavor. 

From  what  has  been  said  relative  to  superficial 
marling,  the  c<  nchision  may  be  drawn  that  lands 
naturally  marly,  are  less  fertile  ;  such  lands  are 
called  white  lands  ( terres  blatichc)  marly 
lands,  ( tcrrcs  nutrnufscs.J  It  is  only  oy  the  re- 
peated application  of  manure  to  such  lands  that 
they  are  rendered  productive.  They  present 
three  very  serious  objections  to  their  cultivation. 
1st.  their  whiteness  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  consequently  the  soil  is  cold;  hence  vegeta- 
tion in  such  lands  is  retarded.  2d.  Moisture  or 
rain,  with  the  subsequent  action  of  the  sun,  ren- 
ders their  surface  hard  or  crusted,  which  inter- 
feres wilh  thedevelopement  of  the  crops  by  com 
pressing  the  tendrils  of  the  roots  They  also  op 
pose  the  introduction  of  water,  as  well  as  the  ac 
tiou  of  gases.  3d.  Such  lands  are  very  powerful- 
ly acted  upon  by  the  cold  of  winter  ;  the  frost 
opens  the  integrant  molrules  of  their  surface  and 
exposes  the  germs,  which  causes  them  to  perish — 
wood,  artificial  meadows  or  vegetables  of  sum- 
mer or  fall  cultivation,  are  best  adapted  to  such 
lands. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

CATTLE  SHOW. 

'I  HE  Martlaud  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
IVestern  Shore  mill  hold  their  ne.vt  Cattle 
Hho  II',  at  the  A/aiylatid  1  avern,  on  the  Frede- 
rick Turn/like  Road,  Jour  miles  from  the  City 
of  Baltimore,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Hed- 
nesday,  the  25th,  2&th  and  27 th  days  of  October 
nejct — for  the  exhibitioti  of  Ploughing  Mat- 
ches, and  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  Do- 
mestic Animals,  Household  Manufac- 
tures, iJfc.  H  hen  the  following- /iremiumi  will 
be  awarded  agreeably  to  the  act  of  incor/ioration 
/lasacd  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

For  the  best  cultivated  Farm  of  not  less 
than  100  acres,  reference  being  had  to  the 
location,  quantity  and  products  of  the  soil, 
the  number  and  kinds  of  domestic  animals 
reared,  the  force  employed  in  its  cultivation, 
the  quantity  of  manure  collected  and  used, 
'Sec.  v^50 

For  the  2d  best  do.  particulars  as  above  30 

For  the  most  successful  experiment  in  Soil- 
ing  throughout   the  months  of  May,  June, 


July,  and  August,  (without  the  use  of  grain) 
with  an  accurate  description  of  the  kind  of 
food  used,  the  number  and  kind  of  stock  fed, 
the  quantity  of  land  so  appropriated,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  manure 
raised  by  the  system,  §20 

CROPS. 

For  the  best  CO  acres  of  wheat,  of  one  or 
more  entire  fields  (to  be  not  less  than  25  bush. 
per  acre,)  2.i 

Do.  do.     Indian   corn,    yield   not  less 

than  50  bushels  per  acre,  20 

Do.  do.     Rye,  do.  do. 

than  35  bushels         do.  15 

Do.  do.  Hay  of  Timothy,  clover,  rye, 
or  orchard  grass,  or  any  of  the  above  mixed, 
to  be  weighed  ^^(hen  well  cured,  not  less  than 
50  cwt.  per  aore,  20 

Do.  do.  10  acres  of  wheat  not  less  than 

25  bushels  per  acre,  12 

For  the  best  10  acresof  Indian  corn,  not  less 
than  10  bbls.  per  acre,  10 

For  the  best  10  acres  of  rye,  not  less  than 
33  bush,  per  acre,  8 

r  or  the  best  10  acres  of  hay,  as  above,  10 

Best  crop  of  tobacco  not  less  than  5  hhds.       20 

Best  crop  of  corn  and  pumpkins,  corn  crop 
to  be  not  less  than  8  bbls.  per  acre,  15 

Best  crop  of  5  acres  corn  and  potatoes,  corn 
crop  as  above,  15 

Best  crop  of  1  acre  parsnips,  not  less  than 
300  bushels  per  acre,  10 

Best  crop  of  1  acre  carrots,  not  less  than 
200  bushels  per  acre,  10 

Best  crop  of  1  acre  mangel  wurtzel,  not  less 
than  1000  blishels  per  acre,  10 

Best  crop  of  1  acre  mangel  wurtzel,  carrots 
or  parsnips,  with  onions  interspersed,  15 

Best  crop  of  5  acres  ruta  baga,  to  be  not 
less  than  300  bushels  per  acre,  10 

Best  crop  of  1  acre  of  millet,  broom  corn,  or 
any  other  species  of  maize,  reference  being 
had  to  the  weight  of  fodder  and  quantity  of 
grain,  10 

In  every  instance  satisfactory  evidence  as  to 
the  cultivation  and  the  product  must  be  exhibited, 
together  with  the  samples  of  the  crops;  also  a 
statement  of  the  time  when  the  crop  was  sown  or 
planted,  and  the  quantity  sowed  to  the  acre. 
HORSES, 

For  the  best  stallion  over 
adapted  to  the  saddle, 


years   of  age 


15 
Do.  2d  best         do.  do.  do.  10 

Do.     best  do.  do.      quick  draft     15 

Do.  2d  best         do.  do.  do.  10 

Do.     best  do.  do.        slow  draft     15 

Do.  2d   best         do.  do.  do.  10 

Do.  best  brood  mare  do.  saddle         10 

Do.  2d  best     do.  do.  do.  8 

Do.     best         do.  do.      quick  draft     10 

Do.  2d  do.        do.  do.  do.  8 

Do.    best        do.  do.      slow  draft       10 

Do.  2d  best     do.  do.  do.  8 

ASSES  AND  MULES. 
For  the  best  jack  over  3  jears. 
Do.     do.    jenny         do. 
Do.     do.     pair  well  broke  mules, 

CAFl'LE. 
For  the  best  bull  over  2  years,  of  country  or 
mixed  breed, 

Do.  2d  best         do.  do,         do. 

Do.  best  do.  short  horn  breed  do.        do. 
Do.     do.  do.  Devon  do.         do. 

Do.     do.  do.  Alderney  do.         do. 

Do.     do.  do.  Bakewell  do.         do. 

Do.  do.  do.  of  any  breed  between  1  8c  2  years,  10 
Do.  2d  do.  do.         do.  do.  8 

Do.  do.  milch  cow  over  3  years  of  age — 
certificates  of  her  milking,  quantity  of  butter 
produced,  and  keep  for  30  days,  15 

Do.  i;d  do.  as  above,  lo 


10 
10 
15 


15 
10 
15 
15 
15 
15 


No. 


AMERITAN  FAHMEIi. 


H 


10 


10 


For  the  br;st  heifer  over  one  and  under  3 
\  curs  of  any  breed,  S^" 

Do.     do.     do.  under  1  year  of  any  breed,       10 

For  the  best  pair  of  well  broke  oxen,  re- 
ference being  had  to  their  performance  in  the 
yoke,  15 

A  description  of  the  manner  of  feeding  and 
keeping  in  every  instanee,  to  accompany  the  des- 
cription, and  i)edigree  of  each  as  lat  as  praclica 
blc. 

SWINE. 

Porthe  best  boar  over  1  year  of  age,  $10 

Do.     do.        pig     under  1       do.  5 

Do.  do.  bre  ing  sow  over  1  year — off- 
spring to  be  shown,  10 

Do.     do.         sow  pig  under  1  year.  5 

SHEEP. 

For  the  best  Merino  ram  over  1  year,  10 

Do.     do.         of  any  other  breed,  10 

Do.     do.         pair  of  Merino  ewes,  10 

Do.     do.         do.     of  any  other  breed,  10  amount   of  premiums,  being  nearly  double   that 

Certificates  of  the  weight  of  the  fleeces  and  a  which  has  been  awarded  at  any  previous  show. — 
sample  to  be  exhibited,  with  the  sheep;  the  fleece  This  sum  has  been  raised  under  the  Resolution 
to  be  of  a  single  year's  growth.  making  it   the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  piocure 

For  the  best  fleece  of  one  year's  growth,  wool  subscribers  at  $5  per  annum  for  five  years,  and 
\yhen  washed  to  be  not  less  than  8  lbs.  a  premium  almost  the  whole  has  been  subscribed  in  the  city 


To  each  successful  plou'man  with  3  horses  ^3, 

Do.  do.  do-         do.     2     do.       2 

Do.  do.  do.        do.    oxen, 

BUTTER. 

For  the  best  butter,  the  sample  exhibited 
to  be  of  a  cluirning  of  not  less  than  j  lbs.  and 
not  less  than  one  week  old. 

Do    2d  best  do.  particulars  as  a'jove. 

Do.  3d  best  do,  do. 

For  the  best  potted  butter,  not  less  than  3 
months  old  nor  less  than   12  lbs. 

For  the  2d  best  do  particulars  as  above, 

Do.  3d     do.  do.  do. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Irustees, 

CHARLES  RIDGELY  of  H.  Chairman 


Unofficial  Notes  on  thk  above 
By  the  Editor. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  increased 


meiit    of   their    exhibition being    well    aware 

that  in  all  society,  their  influence  indicates  the 
progi-ess  of  refinement,  and  they  are  naturally 
desirous  of  enlisting  that  powerful  influence  in 
behalf  of  their  institution. 

As  to  the  time  designated,  the  trustees  had  regard 
to  several  considerations — 1st,  to  the  time  fixed 
for  their  exhibition  by  the  "Pennsylvania  Agri- 
cultural Society,"  with  whom  it  is  our  wish  to 
cherish  the  best  understanding. — 'I'hat  Exhibition 
is  announced  for  Thursday  and  Friday  the  14th 
and  15lh  of  October. — It  is  thought  probable 
that -the  Eastern  Shore  Exhibition  will  be  held 
by  our  friends  at  Easton,  the  Thursday  and  Fri 
day  following,  and  on  the  succeeding  Sunday  the 
steam  boat  Maryland  will  afford  an  opportunity  to 
gentlemen  disposed  to  visit  our  exhibition  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  ;  and  the  Maryland 
Association  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
Horses,  may  then  wind  up  the  week  with  trials 
of  speed  and  sports  of  the  turf. 


of  fifty  cents  for  each  pound. 

FAT  STOCK. 

For  the  fattest  and  heaviest  bullock,  certi- 
cate  of  live  weight  to  be  produced,  and  the 
weights  when  slaughtered  of  hind  quarters, 
(no  ribs  attached  thereto)  fore  quarters,  head, 
))luck,  and  offal,  to  be  exhibited  on  the  first 
day  alive,  and  afterwards  slaughtered  and  sold 
in  the  Baltimore  market,  J 

For  the  fattest  and  heaviest  hog,  live  weight, 
&c.  as  above. 

For  the  best  lot  of  fat  wethers  not  less  than 
six  in  number. 


OHIO, 

INTERESTING   FACTS,    IN   CONNEXION    WITH    IT-S 
CLIMATE,  SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 


Sir, 


Marietta,  Ohio,  6th  March,  1824. 


Should  the  following  observations  be  thought  of 


of  Baltimore,  and  in  its   immediate   vicinity,  in 
Baltimore  and  Anne  Arundel  counties. — Some  of 
the  Trustees  who  had  not  found  leisure  to  pro-| 
cure  ten  names,  the   ?7iini7niirn  of  what  was  ex- 
pected  from   each,   very    handsomely   offered  to  sufficient    value  to  be   placed  amongst  the  many 
make  up  the  deficiency — such  liljerality  is  of  real  useful   articles  in  the  "  American  Farmer,"  you 
benefit  to  society,  and  is  creditable,  as  well  to  the  are  at   liberty  so  to  dispose  of  them.     I  am  not  a 
judgment,  as  to  the  patriotism    of  those  who  ex-  regular   farmer,    having   only  four  acres   under 
10  ercise  it  :     Why,  after  all,  should  rich  men  deal  cultivation  ;  but  am  fond  of  the  practice  of  agri- 
out  their  money  as  they   would    part  with  theirlculture,  both   from   inclination   and    principle — 
5  blood? — in  a  short  time  they  must   "shuffle    offj  believing  it  to  be  the  basis  of  our  national  wealth 
their  mortal  coil,"  they  must  yield  up  their  strong; and  greatness,  conducive  to  good  morals,  and  to 
10  boxes,  with  their  avarice    and  all   other   sordid  .good  health. 
The  premiums  for  the  above  to  be  awarded  to  passions  ;  the  grave,  which  "  proclaims  the   sa- 1      My  four  acres  are  divided  into  three  lots,  of 
those  who  may  have  produced  the  greatest  weight  cred  dogma  of  equality,"  will  confound  them  with  one  acre  and  one-third  in  each — lying  within  the 
with  the  least  cost.  the   dust   of  the  meanest  beggar,   and   the    best  town  plat  of  Marietta.     Although  my  agricultu- 

evidence   they  can  offer   of  gratitude    to  Provi-  ral  experiments  are  on  a  very  small  scale,  they 

dence  for  its  bounties,  is  to  use  them  with  judg-i  are  nevertheless  as  conclusive,  as  if  made  on  an 

$15  ment  and  benevcrience  for  the  good  of  society.       I  hundred  acres.     My  object  is  to  demonstrate  that 

Cassimerc,  not  lessthan  25  yds  do.    10      The  next  reflection  is  one  that  ought  to  recom- 1  meadow   land,  may   be  cultivated  as  such,  for  a 

Cassinett,  do.     do.     8  mend   our  institution  to  the  people  of  the  whole  series  of  years,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  crop 


DOMESTIC  FAMILY  MANUFACTURES 

For  the  best  piece  of  broad  cloth,   7-4  not 
less  than   12  yards  of  any  colour. 

Do.  do.     ~ 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do.     Flannel,  do.     do.  10  sate,  and  the  jialronage  of  their  Re/iresentatives..o{  grass,  although  the  land  should  undergo  the 

Do,  do.     Carpeting,  30  do.     do.  10  — It  will  be  seen  that  half  the  atnount  offered,  is  operation  of  ploughing,  and  planting  v.'ith   corn, 

Do.  do.     Kersey,  adapted  to  labourers  use  for  objects  that  farmers  and   farmer's  wives,  in' as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  in 

30  yards  of  any  colour,  5  any  county  in  the  state,  may  compete  for  on  equal  a  proper  state,  for  the  growth  and  nourishment 

Do.  do.  Linen  Sheeting,  not  lessthan  25  yds.         terms.    The  committee  will  hereafter  specify  the  of  the  roots  of  the  grass;  a  subject  of  no  small 
of  any  colour,  10  kind  of  proof  that  will  be  requisite  to  accompany  i  importance  to  those  who  have  small  farms,    and 

Do.     do.      do.     Shirting,  do.  do.  10  every  claim  for  premiums  ;  it  will  be  made  as  lit-  cannot  conveniently  afford  to   lose  their  crop  of 


Do.     do.  Linen  Diaper  for  table  cloths,  8-4 
1,5  yards. 
Do.    do.    do.    towelling  7-8  15  yards 

do.  Hearth  Rug, 

do.  pr.   of  knit  woollen  hose  of  full  size 

do.  do.        do.     cotton         do.         do. 

do.  do.        do.     thread        do,         do. 

do.  grass  or  straw  hat,  Leghorn  imita- 


tle  troublesome  as  possible,  consistently  with  that  hay,  even  for  one  year  ;  although  the  usual  mode 
8  caution  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  misap-jis  to  plant  with  corn  one  year,  and   the  succeed- 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
tion, 


IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

For  the  best  agricultural  machine  or  im- 
plement that  may  be  considered  new,  and  as 
deacrving  of  the  notice  of  the  society,  and 
woinhy  of  pationage. 

For  the  best  flax  and  hemp  breaker,  which 
may  be  deemed  useful  and  worthv  of  premium, 
FERMEN  lED  LIQUORS. 

For  the  sample  of  the  best  barrel  of  cider, 
of  the  nv.ike  of  any  preceding  year,  of  the 
pure  juicL  of  the  apple, 

PL<,)UGH1NG  MATCH. 

For  the  best  ploughmg  by  3  horses. 

Do.      2kl  do.  do.  3     do. 

Do.     I>tst  do.  2     do. 

Do.       2d  do.  do.  2     do. 

Do.     best  do.         2  or  more  oxen. 


10 


plication  of  our  funds. 


ing  year  to  sow  hay  seed,  amongst  a  crop  of  small 


10 


It  will  be  seen  that  amore  conspicuous  station,  Uiain.  The  scene  of  my  operations  was  on  one 
and  a  higher  amount  has  been  assigned  to  crofis\oi  those  small  lots. — It  had  been  in  my  possession 
than  heretofore — this  will  have  the  effect  of  de-  for  twelve  years,  and  was  laid  down  into  meadow 
monstrating  what  Maryland  soil  and  climate  can  three  years  before  it  came  into  my  hands  ;  but 
be  made  to  yield,  with  the  cost  of  production  ;  from  its  long  cultivation  as  grass  land,  became 
and  the  farmer  may  afterwards  regulate  his  la-  what  the  farmers  call  "  bound  out,"  and  yielded 
hour  and  expenditures,  and  select  his  objects,  but  light  crops,  compared  with  the  growth  of 
according  to  the  profit  which  may  be  expected        former  years.     The  soil  had  never  been  broken 

On  this  occasion,  a  smaller  amount  in  propor-  by  the  plough;  the  land  was  low,  and  had  for 
tion  is  offered  for  that  more  expensive  animal  the  ages  been  covered  with  water  the  greater  part 
horse,  and  the  difference  is  judiciously  bestowed  of  the  year,  but  not  of  su  h  depth,  as  to  prevent 
upon  neat  cattle,  which  are  more  economical  and  the  growth  of  trees,  and  certain  kinds  of  aquatic 


10 


of  more  universal  consumption  and  value. 


jshrubs.     By  draining  and  .cieaning,  a   fine   light 


In  regard  to  Family  Domestic  Manufactures, '  mould,  made  from  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
the  Editor  has  always  felt  a  particular  mterest. —  'vas  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air  and  sun. 
These  premiums  are  in  fact  offered  chiefly  to  the  On  this  light  earth,  the  seed  of  "herds  grass," 
ladies,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  competitors  from  or  "timothy,"  was  sown,  and  lightly  covered 
both  shores  will  be  numerous — The  trustees  have 
it  in' contemplation  to  set  anart  a  tin)e  and  a  place 
for  their  exhibition  of  household    industry    and 


with  a  harrow  of  brush,  in  the  month    of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  seed  vegetated  well,  and  for  a  number  of 


skill,  under  such  circumstances  and  regulationslyears  afforded  a  crop  of  at  least  throe  tons  to  the 
as  wi!!  make  it  convenient  ^nd  agre-.  able  fir  acre  of  excellent  liay,  free  trom  woeils  or  o.lier 
the   ladies  to  attend  and  examine   this  depart-'foreign  matter.     The  crops  had  become  so  light 


IS 
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ad 


for  ttie  Usi  year  or  two,  that  it  was  thought 
visable  to  plough  it.  Accordingly,  the  14tii  and 
15th  of  June,  1822,  the  grass  was  mowed,  cured 
and  put  into  the  barn.  The  crop  this  year,  was 
about  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  On  the  16th 
and  17th,  it  was  decjily  ploughed,  anvl  the  tur- 
rows  made  to  turn  over  nc  if  v,  so  as  to  leave  but 
linle  space  between  them  ;  and  in  the  corners  ot 
the  lot,  whei  the  ph-ugh  could  not  work,  the 
spade  was  used,  and  the  grassy  part  of  the  sods 
turned  rareluli'  under.  On  the  18lh  and  19th  of 
June,  the  ground  was  planted  with  Indian  corn. — 
The  kin.;  used,  was  the  "  eight  rowed,"  white 
iich  as  is  common  in  New  England,  it  be 


cor 


ing  rather  late  in  the  season  for  our  Ohio  corn. 


re  seeding  my  meadow,  and  yet  mowing  it  every 
year — no  manure  was  used. 

The  produce  of   the  lot  in    1822,  stands   thus, 
viz. 

2  tons  of  hay. 

2  tons  of  fodder. 
40  bushels  of  corn. 
5  bushels  of  potatoes. 
1     do.       of  beans. 

3  cart  loacls  of  pumpkins. 

One  of  my  other  lots  is  occupied  for  pasturage, 

and    the   third  lot  is  in  meadovv,  with  one  half 

acre  of  the  same  in  an  apple  orchard.     It  produ- 

v.v....,|Ces  as  much  grass  at  present,  as  if  not  planted 

altliough  we  have  fully  two  months  in  the  spring,!  with    trees,  they  being   at  the  distance  of  thirty 

in  which  we  can  plant,  and  be  certain  of  a  crop  ;jfeet,  aiid  only   ten   years  old       They  have   for 


but  th  best  are  usually  obtained,  by  planting '.he  several  years  jM-oduced  a  sutficiency  of  truit  for 
first  week  in  May.  The  cornersof  the  lot  werelmy  taniily,  and  last  year  20  bari'els  of  excellent 
plaited  with  potatoes.  The  season  was  unusu-l  winter  apples,  and  enough  for  8  or  10  barrels  of 
ally  dry,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  field,  the  lightjcider  of  autumn  apples.  One  third  of  acre  in 
friable  soil  was  so  much  like  dry  ashes,  that  thejth's  lot  had  been  cultivated  in  corn,  beans,  &c. 
corn  (lid  not  germinate  at  all  ;  but  where  there'for  several  years  and  highly  manured.  The  lat- 
was  sufficient  moisture,  it  a])peared  aljove  gi-ound|tei-  part  of  Mai'ch,  1823,  it  was  ploughed  and 
in  three  or  four  days.  The  vacant  places,  after'jsown  with  oats  and  clo\  er  seed.  The  first  of 
the  first  shower,  were  planted  with  beans  and  [july,  the  oats  had  attained  the  height  of  five  feet, 
pumpkins;  it  being  necessary  that  the  groundand  were  so  close  and  heavy,  as  to  threaten  the 
should  all  be  sh(  Itered  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,idestruction  of  the  clover;  they  were  cut  while 
as  I  proposed  to  sow  it  with  grass  seed  in  Sep-jin  the  milk,  and  afforded  about  half  a  ton  of  fod- 
tember  following.  The  corn,  when  sufficiently  jder.  This  gave  the  clover  sun  and  air,  and  its 
high,  was  once  harrowed,  and  afterwards  dres  Igrowth  was  so  rapid,  that  by  the  first  of  Septem 
sed  over  with  the  hoe,  and  made  as  level  as  pos-'ber,  it  was  thought  best  to  mow  it,  a  practice 
sible,  for  the  reception  of  the  grass  seed.  Abontjbelieve,  not  common  the  first  year.  This  piece 
the  tenth  of  September,  the  seed  was  sown  at  the  afforded  at  least  a  ton  of  hay,  and  I  am  in  hopes 
rate  of  eight  quarts  to  the  acre,  and  lightly    co-'will  not  injure  the  next  crop. 

vered,    by    raking  the  ground  ca.;efully  over    by]     ^^,^,.  ^^.^  ^^^  ^jj^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^,,  congenial 

hand,  with   an  iron  tooth  rake      This  operation, ^^  the  growth  of  Indian  corn.     It  is  common  for 
was  performed  by  one  man,  in  a  day  and  a  halt.      _,    {^,,,^,,  ^^   raise  eighty  bushels  on   an   acre 


lul  climate,  I  should  be  weary,  and  your  patience 
exhausted. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  l\  HiLDHETH. 
John  S.  Skinxkr.  Es(>. 


A  R  R  O  VV  -  R  O  O  T, 

ITS  VALUABLE  QUALITIES,    PR>_PARATI9N  FOR 
USE,   AND  MODE  OF  CULTURE  DESCRIBED. 


Eclisto  Island,  S.  C.  March  15,  1824. 


&r. 


About  the  twentieth  of  October,  the  corn  was 
sufficiently  ripe  for  cutting  up  by  the  ground,  in 
the  manner  frequently  practised,  so  as  to  make 
an  excellent  fodder,  and  yet  the  corn  to  ripen  on 
the  stalk.  It  was  removed  into  an  adjoining  pas- 
ture on  a  sled,  and  stacked  in  such  form  as  to 
cure  without  becoming  mouldy — at  this  time,  the 
lot  was  quite  green,  with  a  vigorous  growth  of 
young  "herds  grass."  The  corn  was  not  measured, 
but  estimated  to  be  at  the  rate  of  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  after  furnishing  my  own  family,  and 
several  of  my  neighliours,  with  many  delicious 
meals,  while  in  the  proper  state  for  roasting  and 
boiling.  After  the  potatoes  were  dug,  the  ground 
which  they  occujiied  was  levelled  with  the  rake, 
and  sowed  with  grass  seed.  It  had  sufficienttime 
to  vegetate,  before  the  hard  weather  commen- 
ced, but  was  injured  by  the  severe  frosts  in  the 
winter  months,  its  young  roots  being  toe  tender 
to  resist  repeated  freezing  and  thawing.  The 
latter  part  of  March,  the  lot  was  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  where  any  spots  were  found  injured 
or  killed  by  the  winter,  fresh  seed  was  scattered 
and  covered  as  before  with  the  rake.  The  spring 
months  were  favourable  to  its  growth,  and  the 
fore  part  of  July,  1823,  the  grass  was  cut,  and 
aff"orded  thiee  tons  of  excellent  hay.  The  crop 
was  so  luxuriant  and  tall,  that  it  began  to  lodge, 
or  fall  down,  by  the" middle  of  June.  I'he  giouiui 
is  now  covered  with  a  heavy  coat  of  fall  growth, 
although  two  cows  were  pastured  on  it  for  six  or 
eight  weeks  ii.  the  autumn;  and  should  this  year 
be  favourable  to  vegetation,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
cutting  at  lejist  four  tons  on  this  small  piece  of  an 
acre  and  a  third. 

The  usual  mode  of  cultivating  such  lands  by 
two  or  three  crops  of  corn  or  grain,  before  seed- 
ing, 1  was  unwilling  to  comply  with,  as  I  could 
not  spare  my  meadow  for  so  long  a  time  ;  this 
led  me  to  make  trial  of  the  above  course,  w  here 
by  I  have  accomplished  all  I  had  in  view,  namely, 


The  sea  kale  seed  which  you  had  the  goodness 
to  send  me  some  time  since,  I  planted,  pursuant 
to  the  directions  published  in  your  26th  No.,  vol. 
5  ;  about  one  half  are  now  up,  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, look  vigorous  and  healthful. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  enquire,  whether  you 
can  procure  for  me,  a  few  seed  of  the  tea  plant  ? 
I  am  fully  per.suaded,  it  will  succeed  here — at 
any  rate,  the  experiment  is  worth  testing. — 
Should  you  ever  be  able  to  comply  with  ni)  re- 
quest, an  essay  on  its  cultivation  woulil  also  be 
desirable. 

As  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  having  seen  an 
article  in  your  valuable  paper,  on  the  subject  of 
the  urrow-root,  permit  me  to  communicate  such 
J  information,  relative  to  its  cultivation  and  pro- 
'perties,  as  experience  has  afforded.  This  plant, 
in  botany  Maranta,  a  genus  of  the  monandria 
monogynia  class,  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  has  long  been  justly  esteemed  for  its  many 
valuable  qualities.  History  acquaints  us,  that 
it  was  a  certain  antidote  to  the  milk  of  the  man- 
chinel  tree,  and  that  the  Caraib  Indians,  whoinva- 


without  any  extra  labour,  in  prepai  iiig  the  -  land  jriably  poisoned  their  ari-ows  with  this  deleterious 


or  cultivating  the  corn.  1  have  known  it  average 
that  in  a  twenty  acre  field,  on  the  farm  of  Ma- 
jor W.  Putnam,  in  Belpie.  The  last  season,  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  raised  this  quantity  on  a 
field  of  four  acres,  of  fresh  ploughed  grass  land. 
The  corn  was  planted  on  the  furrows,  in  hills, 
three  and  a  half  or  tour  feet  distant,  with  three 
or  four  stalks  in  a  hill;  owing  to  sickness  in  liis 
family,  it  received  no  attention,  but  one  dressing 
with  the  harrow  and  hoe,  when  six  or  eight  in- 
ches high. — The  corn  was  husked  on  the  hill,  and 
carefully  measured  and  afforded  eighty  bushels 
to  the  acre  of  sound  corn,  (no  manure  was  used.) 
Potatoes  are  not  so  prolific  as  in  the  eastern 
states;  the  warmth  and  length  of  our  summers 
occasions  too  great  a  growth  of  vine,  though  by 
late  planting,  this  difficulty  is  so  far  overcome  as 
to  afford  crops  of  250  or  300  bushels  to  an  acre. 
Flax  and  hemp  yield  excelle«t  crops. — Of  some 
of  the  early  kinds  of  bush  beans,  we  can  raise 
three  crops  in  a  season. — Oats  and  barky  succeed 
very  well.  Our  staple  commodity  tor  exporta- 
tion in  this  state,  is  wheat — it  flourishes  best  on 
the  uplands,  the  bottoms  being  too  rich  for  it, 
except  in  dry  seasons;  with  good  culture,  the 
natural  soil  will  produce  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I'each  trees  produce  tVuit,  in  three  years, 
from  the  stone  ;  and  apple  trees  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  year  from  the  seed.  Both  are  of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  and  ripened  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion, in  good  seasons.  I  have  seen  apples  of  the 
Khode  Island  greening,  weigh  from  IS  to  26 
ounces  each ;  and  the  large  winter,  or  pound 
pear,  from  20  to  38  ounces  each.  Various  kinds 
of  grapes  Hourish  well,  but  the  more  delicate 
kinds,  such  as  the  white  water,  &c. require  cover- 
ing in  the  winter  while  young,  or  until  the  vine  is 
five  or  six  years  old,  when  they  bear  the  cold  of 
our  winters  without  flinching.  But  should  1  go 
on  to  describe  all  the  productions  of  this  beauti- 


fluid.  appeared  to  have  considered  the  toulola, 
(Indian,)  as  the  only  remedy  sufficiently  power- 
ful in  its  application,  and  instantaneous  in  its  ef- 
fects, to  arrest  its  direful  progress.  Whether 
applied  externally,  or  administered  as  a  ptisan, 
the  consequences  were  equally  happy.  As  the 
milk  of  the  manchinel  operated  rapidly  ;  and  as 
the  arrow-root  was  the  only  antidote,  the  infer- 
ence IS  fairly  deducible,  that  against  any  poison, 
if  timely  used  it  would  serve  as  an  effectual  safe- 
guard. As  a  wholesome,  nutritious  and  pleasant 
beverage,  experience  bears  amply  testimony. — 
To  the  infant,  the  aged  or  the  diseased,  no  food 
can  be  administered,  which  will  be  more  palata- 
ble, or  mure  easily  digested.  In  bowel  com- 
plaints, it  is  of  itself  a  remedy  ;  and  in  dyspeptic 
cases,  and  acute  diseases,  it  constitutes  the  most 
proper  aliment ;  as  a  diet  drink,  no  article  of 
the  materia  medica,  is  to  be  preferred  ;  in  fact, 
the  stomach  will  readily  accommodate  itself  to 
it,  when  every  other  nourishment  has  been  re- 
jected. If  such  are  the  useful  and  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  arrow-root,  its  cultivation  for  do- 
mestic purposes  should  be  general.  Twenty 
feet  square  of  earth  will  yield  a  quantity  suffi- 
cient for  a  large  family  for  two  years. 

The  method  of  culture  is  simple,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows— ui)on  a  piece  of  ground  moderately  high, 
and  of  a  loose  soil,  make  small  beds,  three  feet 
asunder,  and  at  the  distance  of  every  two  feet, 
drop  one  seed,  which  should  be  covered  about 
two  inches  deep.  The  middle  of  March,  with 
us,  is  the  proper  season  for  planting,  and  no  care 
or  attention  is  subsequently  required,  but  to  keep 
the  plants  free  from  grass  and  weeds.  After  the 
first  frost,  they  should  be  dug  ;  and  when  you  liave 
selected  the  seed,  it  is  necessary  for  their  press- r- 
vation,  that  they  should  be  buried  at  le  :st  one 
foot  in  some  dry  and  warm  spot  The  |.'  Dona- 
tion of  the  rjot  for  food  is  tedious,  and  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  toushness  of  the  outer  rodt,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  perform  the  operation  as 
speedily  as  possible  after  digging.  As  soon  as  this 
is  effected,  grate  the  roots  in  a  clean  vessel  of 
water — then  pass  the  contents  thereof  through 
a  sieve — this  must  be  repeated,  taking  care  to 
change  the  water  at  every  successive  trial,  so 
1(  ng  as  any  coarse  particles  remain  in  the  sieve 
Tl  e  w,-.tcr  is  then  allowed  to  settle,  and  if  it  ex- 
hibits a  clear  and  natural  appearance,  the  sedi- 
n.tnt  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  dried,  which  should  be 
done,  if  possible,  in  the  sun,  and  in  a  confined 
situation,  where  no  dust  can  reach  it.  To  a  ta- 
ble-spoonfi  1,  thus  prepared,  pour  on  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time  briskly  ; 
to  which  add  a  little  nutmeg  and  sugar,  and  you 
will  then  have  a  jelly,  jileasant  as  it  is  healthful. 
Respectfully  your  ob'd't  servant, 

W.  B.  SEABROOK. 
John  S.  Skinner. 

The  request  for  the  seed  of  the  Tea  Plant,  will 
Ttittt  I  he  ej  e  of  all  our  readers,  and  if  any  of 
them  have  any,  we  doubt  not  they  will  be  prompt- 
ly ottered. — Edit.  Atn.  Far. 


LUCERNE, 

ITS  VALUE  AND  MODE  OF  CULTURE. 

[We  have  long  been  persuaded,  that  the  public 
are  not  generally  sensible  of  the  great  value  of 
Lucerne,  in  comparison  with  other  grasses,  for 
green  food,  especially  in  hot  and  dry  seasons, 
and  we  are  the  more  gratified  in  the  opportu- 
nity of  copying  the  following  communication, 
to    the    Philadelphia     ,'Vgricultural     Society, 

nAf^A      .,^  :fr  ........ ,^««^  *..   I,..     —   .u  ,.  — '   "'''^C6 

le 


founded,  as  it  purports  to  be,  on  the  ex/ierienc 
of  ten  years.     The  seed  may,  we  perceive,  b.- 
now  had,  of  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair,  at  50  cents 
per  pound.] — Edit.  Jm.  Far. 


TO  THE  PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMO- 
TION OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Berth  Jmboy,  Wth  July,  1823. 

Having  been  for  eight  or  ten  years  past  in  the 
successful  practice  of  cultivating  lucerne,  I  think 
jt  may  beneficially  promote  the  interest  of  Agri- 
culture, to  offer  you  a  few  remarks  on  that  subject. 

This  article,  (frequently  denominated  French 
Clover,)  I  have  found  by  experience,  to  be  not 
only  the  most  convenient,  but  also  the  most  pro- 
litable  of  all  grasses.  It  vegetates  quicker  in 
the  Spring  than  any  other  grass,  it  resists  the 
effect  of  droughts,  it  may  be  cut  4  or  5  times  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  and  it  will  endure  from 
10  to  12  years  without  renewing.  Of  all  other 
grasses  it  is  the  most  profitable  for  soiling.  I  am 
fully  of  opinion,  that  one  acre  properly  got  in 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  at  least 
6  head  of  cattle  from  the  first  of  May,  until  the 
frosts  set  in,  for  before  it  can  be  cut  down  in  this 
way,  the  first  part  of  it  will  again  be  ready  for 
the  scythe.  English  writers  have  recommended 
the  drill  system  for  this  grass,  but  in  this  climate 
I  have  found  this  plan  not  to  answer. 

The  proper  mode  is  to  put  the  land  in  good 
order ;  to  sow  it  broad  cast,  and  to  get  the  seed 
in  during  the  month  of  April,  or  the  early  part 
of  May.  Fall  sowing  will  not  answer,  as  when 
sowed  so  late,  it,  like  clover,  is  found  not  to  re- 
sist the  effects  of  the  frosts.  It  may  be  got  in 
with  Spring  rye,  or  barley,  or  with  oats,  but  in 
the  last  case,  the  oats  would  require  to  be  cut 
green  and  before  getting  into  seed,  and  by  this 
means,  an  early  feed  for  cattle  would  be  obtained 
■without  impoverishing  the  soil.  But  the  mode  I 
would  most  confidently  recommend,  would  be  to 
sow  with  the  luceine,  about  half  a  bushel  of  com- 


mon (winter)  rye  to  the  acre.  The  effect  of  this 
is,  that  the  rye.  which  vegetates  quickly,  serves 
as  a  nurse  to  the  young  grass,  against  the  effects 
of  the  scorching  sun,  and  by  the  time  the  grass 
attains  sufficient  strength  to  protect  itself,  the 
rye  witheis  and  apparently  dies.  It  will  howe- 
ver agiiin  come  forth  in  the  spring,  and  mixed  with 
the  lucerne,  will  add  much  to  the  quantity  ol 
fodder,  and  prove  a  most  excellent  feed  for  cat- 
tle. Tlie  rye  will  admit  of  being  cut  gieen  in 
this  way,  (before  getting  into  seed,)  two  or  three 
times  with  the  lucerne,  before  it  decays.  The 
quantity  of  seed  I  recommend,  is  at  the  rate  of 
15  to  20  pound  to  the  acre. 

The  kind  of  soil  most  suitable  for  this  culture 
is  a  dry  mellow  land — but  a  sandy  or  clay  land 
will  also  answer,  provided  they  are  not  ivet.  In 
a  favourable  season,  the  lucerne  may  be  cut  the 
ensuing  fall — after  the  first  season  you  may  gene- 
rally begin  to  cut  it  green  for  cattle  by  the  first 
of  May,  which  saves  the  young  pasture,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  great  convenience,  as  hogs  and 
every  description  of  animals  devour  it  with  equal 
avidity  It  produces  a  great  quantity  of  seed, 
and  is  much  more  easily  obtained  than  clover.  The 
second  and  third  crops  are  the  most  productive 
of  seed. 

JOHN  PATRICK. 

[The  liberality  of  our  correspondents,  in  sending 
us  seed  of  rare  and  valuable  plants  and  grasses, 
has  enabled  us  to  distribute  a  great  variety  for 
experiment,  in  all  the  climates  and  soils  of  our 
extended  country.  It  has  given  us  pleasure  to 
believe  that  in  this  way  we  have  been  the  wil- 
ling medium  of  diffusing  some  practical  b«ie 
fits,  but  that  pleasure  has  been  alloyed  by  the 
neglect  of  those  to  whom  these  seed  have  been 
given  for  experiment,  in  not  making  kyioivn  the 
results.  This  has  been  jiromised  in  many  in- 
stances, but  very  rarely  performed.  To  con- 
tinue to  send  such  things  when  trial  has  proved 
them  to  be  unprofitable,  would  be  labour  in 
vain,  from  which  we  have  aright  to  be  exone- 
rated ;  and  besides  it  is  natural  that  those  who 
make  offerings  in  this  way  for  the  common  be- 
nefit, should  desire  to  know  whether  their  wish- 
es have  been  realised  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  a 
courtesy  due  to  their  publick  spirit  and  disin- 
terestedness. We  shall  hereafter  endeavour 
to  keep  a  register  of  all  to  whom  seed  and  other 
things  are  sent,  and  if  we  do  not  note  those  who 
fail  in  making  the  return  here  exacted,  we 
shall  at  least  make  known  the  information  we 
derive  from  those  who  make  experiments  and 
proclaim  them,  for  the  publick  benefit  as  well 
as  for  their  own  use. 

It  is  under  these  impressions  and  views  that  we 
give  the  following  extract  from  a  worthy  friend 
in  Pennsylvania.] — F.d.  Am.  Far. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS 

In  PennDylvania,  with  F.g-y/itian  Alillet,  various 
Corns,  ij'c.  and  offering-  of  Corn,  Guernsey, 
Parsni/is,  Mercer  Potatoes,  ijfc. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARJMER 

Estermed  Erie  -J , 

I  must  acknowledge  my  negligence  in   not  n 
turning  my  thanks  for  the  many  parcels  of  seed- 
thee  has  sent  me  ;  but  I  think  I  am  now  pr  pare  i 
to  give  an  account  of  the  success  of  the  most   o; 
them. 

The  Egyptian  millet  grew  to  the  height  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet,  but  the  season  was  too  short 
for  it  to  rii)en  ;  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  a 
mount  of  provender  from  a  single  seed,  which 
when  partially  dried,  the  cattle  ate  greedily. 

The  parcel  that  was   simply  styled   millet,  I 


planted  in  drills  ;  there  was  about  a  taljle-spoon* 
full  of  seed  received  by  me  ;  and  I  gathered  about 
seven  quarts  of  beautiful  white  seed,  although  the 
birds  destroyed  at  least  one  third  of  it  this  year. 
I  had  intended  to  have  sown  it  broad  cast,  i)ut  I 
am  about  to  change  my  situation  and  leave  tlie 
farm. 

Tlie  blue  corn  (from  Thomas  Ellicott,  Jr.)  ri- 
pened very  early,  and  may  be  of  advantage  to 
those  that  are  fond  of  obtaining  boiling  ears  a  lit- 
tle earlier  than  tlitir  neighbours. 

The  corn  from  Brazil  (brought  and  presented 
by  Mr.  Brown)  I  had  the  misfortune  tn  have  root- 
ed up  by  some  small  long-faced  gentry. 

The  corn  from  Susquehannah  county,  produced 
more  fungi  than  corn  ;  and  will  require  a  few 
years  to  naturalize  it  ;  I  saw  it  growing  on  iiobert 
H  Rose's  farm,  in  the  above  county,  very  luxuri- 
antly, and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  it 
produced  with  him  136  bushels  per  acre  ;  it  was 
planted  I  think,  3  feet  apart  one  way,  and  18 
inches  the  other,  two  to  three  grains  in  a  place, 
and  I  counted  on  an  average  from  15  to  20  ears  on 
a  hill;  it  has  ears  from  the  lower  joint  to  the 
second  from  the  top  ;  I  cannot  but  remark  that  I 
have  not  seen  in  my  travels  any  u]jland  so  pro- 
ductive in  corn,  and  grass,  and  I  may  add  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  flax,  as  Ijusquehannah  county  ;  it 
will  become  the  best  section  for  sheep  in  the 
states;  containing  beautiful  seats  for  Factories. 

The  ice  rined  melon  seed  I  have  not  planted. 

The  wheat  came  too  late  for  this  season. 

I  send  by  the  bearer,  my  Father,  some  red-cob 
gourd  seed  corn,  which  produced  for  me  last 
season  71^  bushels  per  acre,  on  six  acres  ;  it  is  a 
mixture  of  the  red-cob  flint,  and  the  genuine 
gourd  seed,  and  has  been  carefully  selected  for 
many  years — three  half  bushels  of  ears  will  make 
more  yhan  a  bushel  of  corn,  in  consequence  of 
the  srtiallness  of  the  cob ;  some  men  ane  very 
particular  in  lessening  the  bone  of  their  feeding 
animals,  and  forget  to  observe  the  same  nicety  in 
regard  to  their  cobs. 

I  also  send  some  guernsey  parsnips,  which  fo"" 
flavour,  smoothness  of  skin,  and  fine  shape,  ex- 
cel any  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  ;  they  shoulder  up  at  the  top,  like  a  good 
Dishley  sheep. 

I  forward  too,  some  Mercer  potatoes,  which  I 
was  astonished  to  find  were  not  to  be  found  in 
your  market  ;  I  do  believe  that  if  I  had  1000 
bushels,  and  that  they  were  the  only  ones  to  be 
found,  with  the  present  credit  they  bear  in 
Philadelphia,  that  I  could  obtain  my  own  price 
for  tliem.     This  is  at  thy  service. 

I  remain  with  respect,  thine,  &c. 

JOSEPH  KERSEY. 

Doiunington,   3  i\Io.  '23d,  1824. 


TO    THE    EDITOR     OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

March  19,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

Altho'  I  must  acknowledge  that  you  have  had 
enough  lately  to  sicken  you  with  the  Politicks  of 
.\griculture,  yet  1  must  take  the  liberty  once  more 
to  introduce  them,  (at  least  incidentally,)  to  voar 
attention.  A  correspondent  of  yours  frnoi  Fre- 
derick County,  in  Maryland,  has  lately  conferred 
upon  me  certain  favours  in  your  paper,  which  I 
trust  you  will  permit  me  to  endeavour  to  return. 

As  he  begins  and  ends  with  complaints  and 
grievances,  I  have  not  much  hope  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  say  any  thing  which  may  change  his  tone  ; 
although  an  effort  shall  not  be  wanting,  to  do  so. 
In  the  first  place  he  censures  my  name  of  "  Kuris 
Consultus,"  a<-.  "  uufarmer-like ;"  and  then  im- 
mediately follows  the  example  he  condemns,  by 
adopting  for  himself  that  of  "  Philo-Hamilton  :"■.— 
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[Aprils,  1824. 


a  name  suivly,  as  little  resembling  tliut  of  a  i'ar- 
mtr,  eitiier  in  sound,  or  in  nature,  as  any  wliicli 
the  most  t"a.nciful  imagination  could  invent.  He 
next  gives  us  an  epitome  of  liis  losses  and  crosses, 
all  of  whicU  are  most  conveniently  charged  to 
Government  account  ;  although  for  aught  that 
the  jniblic  can   tell  to   the  contrary,  they    may 


and  he  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  breeders  in 
this  county.  His  practice  was  always  to  give  his 
horses,  particularly  while  in  the  stable,  an  handfu' 
of  salt  once  a  week  to  each  horse.  This  practice 
I  have  followed  on  my  farm  for  twenty  years,  and 
I  never  saw  one  of  my  horses  afflicted  by  botts, 
I  am  also  a  considerable  breeder.     As  a  feed  for 


have  been  justly  attributable  to  the  same  greedy,  young  stock  of  that   kind,   I  make   great   use  of 
imi)rovident,anti  miscalculating  spirit  ,whicli,  dur-;carrots,  and  I  see  none  that   look  better  or  have 


iiig  tlie  late  war,  ruined  so  many  other  buildets 
of  air  castles  for  manufacturing.  However,  since 
lie  speaks  of  liis  disasters  in  so  risible  a  humour, 
we  may  spare  our  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes 
of  a  gentleman  who  appears  so  well  able  to  do 
without  it. 

In  his  predictions  respecting  the  projected  ta- 
riff, 1  hope  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  is  mistaken  ; 
since  to  have  a  man's  lingers  and  his  wits  "  a  wool- 
gathering" at  the  same  tin.ie,  would  be  rather 
more  labour,  I  fear,  than  he  could  well  perform 
— however  solicitous  he  may  be  to  engage  in  this 
twofold  occupation.  .\s  for  "the  Crisis"  which 
your  correspondent  seems  to  suppose,  was  writ- 
ten specially  for  the  edification  of  President  Mun- 
roe,  l)y  that  most  edifying  of  all  writers,  Ham- 
ilton ;  I  must  inform  said  correspondent,  that  I 
iiave  actually  read  it  through  ;  and  have  found  it 
to  be  little  else,  than  a  mere  ti-ansposition  of  tlie 
sa me  jjbrases  and  calculations,  with  which  the  same 
author  has  again  and  again  dosed  the  public  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years  ;  and  which  have  been 
as  often  exposed  and  refuted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  man  in  the  nation,  except  the  would-be 
"  wool-gatherers"  at  the  public  expense,  and 
their  coadjutors.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  I 
acknowlege  myself  much  indebted  to  Philo-Ham- 
ilton  for  his  very  friendly  and  gratuitous  sugges 
tion  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  my  future  studies  ; 
but  particularly  so  for  his  advice  to  read  that 
most  rare  and  precious  pamphlet,  the  Crisis,  as 
it  is  obvious  he  designs  it  all  for  my  good.  The 
reason  he  assigns  for  these  kind  admonitions,  I 
consider  a  still  stronger  evidence  of  his  regard, — 
viz :  "  because  I  appear  to  him  to  slied  my  ink 
more  for  tlie  purpose  of  convincing  myself,  than 
others."  Truly,  if  he  has  made  as  many  notable 
and  ingenious  discoveries  in  the  science  of  agri- 
culture on  his  "  thousand  acres,"  as  this  is  in  the 
science  of  tnind — to  say  nothing  of  the  matchless 
feat  which  he  has  pei-formed  for  that  of  Political 
Economy,  he  shall  have,  at  least  mv  vote  to  be 
henceforth  installed  our  Magnus  Apollo  : — and  to 
hold  the  office, — not  durante  bene  /itacito,  but  for 
life. 

One  word  more,  Mr.  Kditor,  and  your  friend 
"  Ruris  Consultus,"  with  the  "  unfarmer  like 
name,"  bids  you  adieu  forever.  I  observed  in  the 
very  next  article  to  Philo-Hamilton's  most  viva- 
cious letter,  that  the  first  words  were  "  Wild 
Geese  !  !" — Will  you  be  candid  enough  to  tell  an 
old  subsciiber,  whether  tin--  was  merely  an  acci- 
dental juxta  position,  or  one  of  those  apparently 
fortuitous  readings  which  has  more  meaning,  than 
meets  the  eye. 

Your  constant  reader  and  fiiend, 

RHKIS  CONSULTUS. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

BOTTS  IN  HORSES, 

INFALLIBLE  AND   SIMPLE  MEANS  OF  PREVENTING. 

Morrisiana,  Marcit  23d,  1824, 
Dear  Sir, 

Tiie  following  observations  if  you  think  of  suf- 
ficient iin);ortance,  you  may  give  a  jjlace  in  your 
paper,  as  J  see  tlie  subject  incidentally  mentioned 
in  one  of  your  p.-ijicrs  on  tlie  botts  in  horses.  1 
tnew  a  farmer  of  forty  years  experience,  ul, 
told   me  that   he  never  lost  a  horse  with    botts, 


better  growth  than  my  own. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JAMES  MORRIS. 


MANUFACTURES. 
Statement  of  the  Amount  and  Value  of  Dutiable 
Articles,  manufactured  annually  in  the  United 
States  and  Territories  ;  the  Amount  of  Capital 
invested  ;  and  the  Amount  authorized  and  in- 
corporated by  State  Laws,  See. 


States,  8cc. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

Vermont, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Columbia  District 

Virginia, 

N.  Carolina, 

S.  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Louisiana, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Michigan  Territ'y 

Arkansas  Territ'y 
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424,648 

r40,894 
2,144,816 

878,558 
2,429.204 

784,349 
4,844,387 

919.419 
5,049,276 

561,500 
1,769,234 

163,040 
2,708,077 

473,656 
70,922 

494,752 

103,311 

48,750 

1,924,221 

2,141,089 

3,134,772 

142,692 

126,498 

160,419 

34,500 


439,808 

893,065 

4,542,325 

2,107,222 

3,144,525 

691,157 

7,774,049 

1,725,495 

6,123,077i 

1,557,296 

5,671,837 

45,200 

3,138,557 

376,508 

280,775 

219,635 

36,501 

33,025 

976,229 

2,575,522 

3,955,839 

150,754 

74,465 

41,845 

60,835 

1,700 


length  I  concluded,  could  I  completely  shield  the 
parts  likely  to  be  affected,  it  would  answer  the 
l.'urpose  ;  I  cleaned  a  number  of  trees,  and  put  a 
coat  of  time  viortar,  about  i  an  inch  thick,  round  the 
body,  then  drew  the  eartii  up  to  it.  These  ti-ees 
are  now  perfectly  healthy,  and  there  has  not 
been  the  sign  of  a  worm  about  them  since,  al- 
though it  is  about  five  years  past,  that  the  ex- 
periment was  made. — I  have  since  tried  the  same 
on  a  great  number  of  trees  with  equal  success.  Thou 
wilt  communicate  this  to  thy  neighbours  in  such 
way  as  thou  niayest  think  proper,  as  I  wish  it 
universally  known. 

Thy  Friend, 

WILLIAM  SHOTW'ELL. 
James  A.  Bennet,  Kahwaif. 


2,455,000 
21,049,000 

5,540,000 

18,304,000 
2,360,000 
1,115,000 

4,466,500 


Dollars,     32,271,984 


/ 1 6.83.' 
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To  which  should  be  added — Capital  in- 
corporated subsequent  to  1820,  viz. 
New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, 
New  York, 


55,289,500 


5,833  000 

6,840,000 

1,900,000 

797,000 


Total,     §70,656,500 


FROM  THE  RAHWAY  ADVOCATE. 

PEACH  TREES. 
A'fry   York,  2d.  Mo.  8th,  1824. 
Rsteemed  Friend, 

Bi  int-  a  great  lover  of  good  fruit,  1  have  pai'H- 
cwlarly  regretted  tlu  loss  of  our  peach  trees,  by 


ihe  worm 
could  hear  of. 


and  have  tr.cd  every  remedv    that  1 
but   ail  to  little  or  no  effect.     At 


m  ^9  <S.'-m' 

From  the  Philadeljihia  Daily  Advertiser. 
Mr.  Poulson, 

A  writer  in  your  paper  wants  to  know  the 
Chinese  method  of  propagating  fruit  trees. — A 
volume  before  me  contains  the  following: — "  The 
ingenious  people  of  China  have  a  common  me- 
thod of  propagating  several  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
which  has  been  practised  with  success  in  Bengal; 
they  strip  the  bark  off  in  a  ring  about  an  inch  in 
width,  from  a  bearing  branch  surround  the  place 
with  a  ball  of  fat  earth  or  loam  bound  fast  to  the 
branch  with  apiece  of  matting;  over  tliis  they 
suspend  a  horn  with  water,  having  a  small  hole 
in  the  end,  just  sufficient  to  let  the  water  drop,  in 
order  to  keep  the  earth  constantly  moist — the 
branch,  throws  out  new  roots  into  the  earth,  just 
above  the  place  where  the  ling  of  bark  was  strip- 
ped off.  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  spring, 
and  the  branch  is  sawn  oti'  and  put  into  the  ground 
at  the  tall  of  the  leaf.  The  following  year  it  will 
bear  fruit." 

AN  ACT 
Directing  a  geological  and  inineralogicul  survey 

to  be  made  of  the  Utate  of  .Yorlh-Carolina. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  .isiemhiy  of  the 
State  of  A'orth-Carotina,  and  it  is  hereby,  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  it  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  o! 
North  Carolina  to  employ  some  person  of  compe- 
tent skill  and  science,  to  commence  and  carry  on 
a  geological  and  mineralogical  survey  of  the 
various  regions  of  this  State  ;  and  that  the  person 
or  persons  so  employed  shall,  at  stated  periods, 
furnish  to  the  Board  true  and  correct  accounts  of 
the  results  of  said  surveys  and  investigations, 
which  shall  annually  he  published  l>v  the  Board 
aforesaid,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  as  pi-ovid- 
ed  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  the  last  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  entitled  "  .^n  act  to  promote 
Agriculture  and  family  Domestic  Manufactures 
within  ihib  State. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  for  the  pur- 
pose of- carrying   the   intention  of  tlie    foregoing 
section  into  effect,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  i 
annually  appropriated  for  four  successi\  e  years,j 
out  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  agricultural^ 
fund,  as  created  and  set  apart  by  the  above  recitea 
act  ;  and  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  is  here- 
by directed  to  pay  the   same  to  the  order  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  North  Carolina. 

[What  is  hereby  wisely  oi-dered  by  the  State' 
of  North  Carolina,  has  been  done  in  the  State  of 
New-York  by  the  munificence  of  an  hidividual. 
Gen.  Van  Ransellear. — Quere?  when  will  the  Le- 
gislature of  Maryland  turn  its_  attention  seriously 
to  the  developement  and  augnieiitation  of  the  in- 
ternal affairs  and  resources  of  their  constituents?] 
Edit.  Am.  Far. 
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'•  .4  Southerner"  whose  name  is  left  with  the 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Democratic  Press,  of- 
fers to  run  a  horse  against  Eclipse  the  ensuing 
spring,  either  on  the  Long  Island,  Baltimore  or 
Washington  courses,  agreeably  to  their  respective 
rules  ;  or  he  will  run  against  him  at  either  of  the 
above  places,  and  each  horse  carry  such  weight 
as  the  owner  may  think  proper. 

CUMBERLAND 

AGRICUL  TURAL  SOCIETY. 

FayettviUe,  March  11,  1824. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  Vgri- 
cultiiral  Society,  was  held  in  this  town  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  of  last  week,  and  agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  society, 
requiring  the  election  of  officers,  the  folloi.ving 
officers  were  duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

John  A   Cameron,  President. 

John  Hodges,  and  )  ,r-      o      •  / 

L.Bethune,  \Uce  President. 

James  Scawell,  Secretary. 

John  Matthews,   Treasurer. 

John  Black,         "\ 

John  Smith,         I 

Henry  Elliot,      i  „,  , 

i„„-  u  T?       „       ySteivards. 
Josian  Evans,       ( 

Daniel  M'Lean,  | 

Meil  M'Neil,     J 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  ?120  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  to  be  distributed  by  them  in  prenii- 
u.Tis,  for  the  best  specimens  of  such  articles  of 
domestic  manufactures,  as  may  by  said  board  be 
deemed  advisable  ;  the  exhibition  (or  show,)  to 
be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to 
deliver,  on  the  day  of  said  exhibition,  a  suitable 
address. 

The  meeting  was  punctually  attended  by  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  most  of  the 
other  officers,  as  well  also  by  the  members  gene- 
rally ;  and  all  manifested  much  laudable  zeal  in 
the  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  society — Agriculture. 

The  agricultural  show  and  exhibition,  will  be 
held  at  Meadow  Branch,  on  the  farm  of  John  A. 
Cameron,  Esq.  adjoining  this  town,  on  the  4th 
and  5th  of  November  next.  A  list  ot  the  pre- 
miums, &c.  will  be  published  in  our  next. 

[Observer. 
■O&O-SBL-ii 
QUICK  VEGETATION  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

Richmond  County,  Va.  22d  March  1S24. 
On  the  30th  December,  I  sowed  garden  peas, 
and  they  were  discovered  to  be  up  on  the  11th 
January,  they  were  sowed  in  the  open  garden, 
but  after  Cobbett'splan  of  digging  a  trench  5  or  6 
inches  deep,  and  filling  of  it  nearly  full  with  sta- 
ble manure  on  which  a  little  rich  mould  was  put, 
and  the  peas  sowed  on  it  and  covered  three  or 
four  inches  deep.  With  the  mould,  and  a  cover- 
ing of  pine  brush  over  that,  they  have  stood  the 
■winter  without  the  least  injury,  and  are  now  eight 
or  nine  inches  high.  J.  D. 

•_^g>o^g^___ 

FROM  THE  NEW  BEDFORD  MERCURY. 

LIGHT'  MORE  LIGHT! 
Mr.  Printer, 

I  am  persuaded  from  the  little  observation  I 
have  made,  that  the  prejudice  existing  against  an 
oil  light,  arises  almost  entirely  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  person  who  trims  the  lamps.  To  produce 
a  good  light  from  oil,  the  inside  of  the  lamps 
should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  the  vent  hole  at 
top   always   open  and  free   from   dirt.     The  oil 


ought  to  be  clear  of  sediment.  If  the  tube  for 
the  wick  runs  down  into  tlie  bulb  of  the  lamp,  it 
will  heat  the  oil,  and  cause  it  to  burn  freer  than 
it  otlierwise  would.  In  fixing  the  wick  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  be  only  large  enough  to  sustain 
itself  in  the  tube — if  it  is  too  large,  the  oil  will 
not  ascend  the  wick  quick  enough  to  supply  the 
flame  freely.  The  black  crust  should  be  cut  off 
from  the  wick  every  da/,  and  it  should  not  then 
be  raised  too  high,  as  it  will  smoke,  or  spread 
out,  as  I  have  often  seen  done,  as  that  will  cause 
it  to  crust  very  soon,  and  the  flame  will  soon  grow 
dim. 


Facts  deserving  attention  in  this  community. 
In  Salem,  Massachusetts,  the  Poor  House  is  a 
source  of  income  to  the  amount  of  1,300  dollars 
per  annum. — In  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  the  la- 
bour of  those  of  the  poor  who  were  able  to  do  any 
thing,  not  only  supported  the  sick  and  infirm, 
but  also  paid  the  interest  of  a  debt  contracted  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  house,  and  everv  year 
a  part  of  the  principal  of  that  debt. 

The  passages  of  the  ship  Lancaster,  of  this 
l)ort,  having  recently  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion, we  have,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  obtained 
the  following  abstract  of  the  periods  occupied  in 
making  three  different  voyages  from  land  to  land. 
Liverpool,  Dec.  25,  181" — Arr.  Days  Hours. 

ship  Lancaster,  ^A^est  Philad.  17     12 

May  22,  1818,  Arr.  do.  do.  15     15* 

June  25    1819,  Arr.  do.  Burkhart  16       0 


*  .//  /lassenge)  in  the  shi/i  on  this  voyage,  wrote 
to  his  friends  at  home  whilst  off  Mew  Castle,  and 
again  wrote  to  them  from  Liverpool,  after  a  la/tse 
of  0)ily  sixteen  days. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


Sir, 


Frederick  County,  March  24,  1824. 


The  enlightened  agriculturist  and  distinguished 
breeder  of  cattle  at  Powelton,  in  Philadelphia 
county,  has  favored  the  public  through  your  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  [and  at  your  instance]  with  the  pe- 
digree of  his  "  improved  short  horn  stock,"  and 
at  the  same  time  mentioned  their  valuable  pro- 
perties "  as  milkers,  quick  feeders,  and  small 
consumers." — In  order  that  others  may  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  first  named  quality,  it  is  desi- 
rable to  know,  how  much  milk  per  day  his  cows 
will  give  on  an  average,  say  in  two  or  three  weeks 
after  calving,  and  when  six  or  eight  months  in 
calf ;  as  to  their  being  beautiful  animals,  and  ar- 
riving at  early  maturity,  we  already  have  suffi- 
cient testimony,  but  from  a/i/ieai-ances,  some  sur- 
prize is  felt  at  their  being  "  deep  milkers,  and 
small  consumers." — Mr.  John  P.  Milnor,  assistant 
recording  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricul- 
tural Society,  says,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  you 
3d.  inst.,  that  Mr.  Powel's  short  horn  heifers  fed 
upon  mangel  wurtzel  roots,  "  yield  very  large 
quantities  of  milk,  affording  the  richest  cream  he 
ever  tasted." — It  would  be  satisfactory  to  know 
how  much  this  very  large  quantity  was  per  day, 
and  if  Mr.  Milnor  ever  saw  or  tasted  cream  from 
Mr.  Haine's  Alderney  cow. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 


^mM  i^^iBmnia. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  April  2,  1824 
TRUSTEES    MEETING. 

THE    LAST    AND    THE  NEXT. 

The  last  monthly  meeting  of  th«  Board  of  Trus- 
tees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural   Society  was 


held  agreeably  to  adjournment  at  Eutav/ — the 
residence  of  B.  W.  Hall,  Esq.  The  attendance  was 
almost  unanimous,  and  punctual  to  the  hour  fixed, 
and  the  subjects  presented  for  discussion  being  of 
importance  to  the  sociei  v,  received  corresponding 
attention.  The  committee  previously  appointed 
to  prepare  a  scheme  of  premiums,  made  their  re- 
port, which  was  canvassed  by  the  board,  and  iv^ 
details  modified  and  finally  arranged  as  now  pub- 
lished. Engrossed  by  the  various  interests  and 
objects  of  their  institution,  and  cheered  by  the 
pleasures  of  conversation,  and  the  interchange  of 
agricultural  opinions  and  views,  the  day  glided 
swiftly  away,  and  the  Board  finally  adjourned  to 
meet  on  Wednesday  the  7th  of  April,  at  the  re- 
sidence of  Jacob  Hollingsworth,  Jr.  Esq.  on  Elk- 
ridge. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Trustees  make  return 
pf  the  amount  of  their  subscription  lists,  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  society,  before  the  June  meeting. 

Judges  are  yet  to  be  appointed  for  the  several 
objects  for  which  premiums  are  offered,  and 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  without  loss  of  time, 
to  renew  the  application  to  the  legislature,  for  a 
donation  for  a  limited  time. 

ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
Naval. — Com.  Porter,  in  the  John  Adams,  has 
arrived  off  St.  Barts,  after  a  boisterous  (jassage, 
he  stops  there  to  enquire  for  Spanish  and  South 
American  privateers,  pirates,  &c.  Sec.  and  will 
scour  the  VVest  Indies  in  his  way  to  Key  West. 
This  gallant  officer  now  commands  all  our  naval 
forces  afloat,  except  those  in  the  Pacific  and  Me- 
diterranean Seas. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Peacock,  Capt.  Carter,  sailed 
from  Hampton  Roads  on  Thursday  last,  to  join 
the  squadron  in  the  Pacific. — Lieut.  Kennon,  at- 
tached to  the  Frigate  United  States,  Capt.  Hall, 
goes  passenger  in  the  Peacock,  after  having  been 
honorably  acquitted  by  the  court  martial  at  Nor- 
folk. Capt.  S  Smith  was  tried  and  cashiered  for 
conveying  merchandize  on  freight,  in  a  national 
vessel,  but  has  been  restored  to  the  service  by  an 
order  of  the  President,  the  court  having  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Presidential  clemency.  Lieut. 
Weaver,  of  the  navy,  has  been  cast  in  a  suit 
against  certain  merchants  in  New  York,  after  re- 
ceiving from  them  move  than  S12,000,  under  a 
contract  to  go  in  a  merchant  ship  to  Lima,  and  to 
pass  her  under  the  protection  of  the  Franklin  74, 
as  her  store  ship.  Congress  have  passed  a  law  to 
divide  the  commissions  arising  from  the  transpor- 
tation of  specie  in  national  vessels,  into  thirds, 
between  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  the  other  offi- 
cers, and  the  navy  pension  fund.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  has  issued  an  order,  prohibiting  un- 
der certain  restrictions  and  limitations,  the  arrest 
of  officers  within  the  United  States  ;  which  order 
is  calculated  to  diminish  the  number  of  vexatious 
and  expensive  courts  martial,  and  courts  of  en- 
quiry. A  bill  to  reorganize  a  naval  peace  estab- 
lishment, has  been  reported  in  congress,  creating 
two  new  grades— that  of  Vice-Admiral  and  Rear-'- 
Admiral,  which  are  just  as  necessary  and  proper,  as 
a  Colonel  to  a  Regiment,  or  a  General  to  a  Division 
— it's  only  the  name  thrit  offends — sound  is  often 
confounded  with  sense— then  call  them  Incas,  or 
any  thing  else,  only  ensure  ns  tlie  practical  effect 
of  appropriate  grades  and  due  subordination. 

Foreign. — England  is  at  war  with  the  Algerines 
— this  war  will  probably  not  be  of  longduration  or 
great  extent — it  may  compel  her  to  fit  out  an  ex-- 
pensive  expedition,  and  then  the  Turks  will  make 
peace— and  then — they'll  break-  it  again — In 
Spain,  all  is  despotism  and  darkness— discontent 
and  bloodshed — a  king  without  talents  or  huina- 
nity  ;  a  venal  soldiery,  without  any  love  of  conn- 
try — a  priest-ridden,  degraded,  and  ignorant  po- 
pulace— stimulated  to  partial  rebellions  by  leaders 
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with  some  illustrinus  exceptions,  venal  aiid  corrupt, 
HoMi'.  AKf  AIRS. — The  TarifT  is  under  discus 
sion  in  tlie  House  of  ReiJi  esentatives — two  of  tlic 
most  dihliiigui.-.licd    members.  P.  P.  B  .rbour,  and 
11.  Clay,  have  spoken  ;  the  first  against,  the   se- 
"i-ond  in  ftivour  of  the  i;encral  pi-inciples  and  po- 
licy of  the  bill.— Its  fate  is  doubtful,  and  its  ten- 
dency of  the  utmost  concern  to  the  nation. —  The 
congressional  committee  on  agriculture,  have  rc- 
jiorted  against  any  particular  measure  on  the  sub- 
ject of  duties  on  raw  materials  and  produce  from 
other  countries,   except  such  as  are  specified  in 
tiie   general   tariff  bill,  the   principles   of  which 
they  approve   and  reconnDcnd. — .M.  I.  Sylvester 
Kobello,  has  arrived  from  Rio  Janeiro,  as  Minister 
to  the  United  States  fi'om  the   limperor  of  Bra- 
/.ils,  who  is  the  son  of  Jo!in,  King  of  Portugal. — 
It  is  said  the  father  is  fitting  out  an  expedition  to 
recover  the  dominion  of  his  Brazilian  possessions, 
and  some  think,  in  concert  with  his  son — who  in 
the  mean  time,  holds  on  as  a  mere  locum  tenciis. 
B.  Ikvine,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has 
arrived  at  Laguyra,   from  Curracoa,  after  a  bar 
barous  confinement    of  sixteen  months,    without 
any  sort  of  remuneration  or  redress — He  was  li 
berated  by  a  direct  order  from  the  King  of  Hol- 
land, without  trial,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
violated  directly   or  indirectly,  any  law  of  Hol- 
land. 

iI7^  The  Editors  of  newspapers  in  the  State  of 
Delaware,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
would  probably  render  to  their  agricultural  rea- 
ders, an  acceptable  service,  by  copying  the  first 
article  in  this  paper  on  Marl.  We  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  put  another  question  to  their  con- 
sideration, and  leave  the  decision  cheerfully  to 
thtir  justice  and  liberality,  i)/^  Almost  every 
paper  in  this  state  copies,  without  loss  of  time, 
our  account  of  the  current  firict-s  of  country  Jtro- 
duce — by  thus  giving  the  very  item  most  accept- 
able to  their  country  readers,  they  of  course  di- 
minish the  demand  for  the  Farmer,  and  the  num- 
ber of  ils  subscribers.  These  prices  are  collected 
each  week  with  great  care,  labour,  and  consump 
lion  of  time.  If,  then,  they  ajipropriate  to  their 
own  use,  that  very  jjortion  of  our  labours,  whicli, 
while  it  is  must  laborious,  most  emphatically  falls 
within  the  range  of  an  ^Jg-ricu/t urul  ]unvird\,  is  it 
unreasonable  to  ask  that  they  should  copy  the 
next  S(/uare  only,  giving  our  table  of  contents — 
that  their  readers  may  see  that  there  is  some 
thing  useful  in  our  journal,  besides  what  they  in- 
variably cull  out  of  it. >  We  submit  it  to  their  good 
feelings  and  sense  of  what  Is  fair  and  right. 


with  a  spotless  integrity,  which,  like  the  confi- 
dence it  inspired  in  his  fellow  citizens,  had  no 
limits  or  interrujjtion. 

That  he  was  deei<ly  impressed  with  the  benign 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion,  he  gave  the 
best  of  all  proofs — a  constant  adherence  to  the 
principles,  and  a  daily  firactise  of  the  inrtues  they 
inculcate. 

\\'e  are  not  in  the  habit  of  inserting  obituary 
notices,  but  in  this  case  we  have  sought  to  gratify 
our  own  feelings,  by  bearing  testimony  in  this  way 
to  the  honourable  character,  the  benevolence  and 
the  publick  spirited  and  useful  actions,  of  a  man 
to  whom  this  city  is  deeply  indebted,  not  so  much 
for  the  prosperity  which  his  enterprise  so  essen- 
tially served  to  augment,  as  for  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  a  life  which  teaches  posterity  that  dili- 
gence and  rectitude  are  the  true  paths  to  indepen- 
dence and  uselulness,  and  qualify  those  who  prac- 
tice them,  at  the  close  of  their  mortal  career  to 
sxclai  "  triumphantly. 

Oh  deith  !  where  is  thy  sting  .' 
Oh  grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 


Kelail  liricen  of  lirovision  market — Beef,  prime 
pieces.  lOcts. — Veal,  10  cts. — Mutton,  5  to  7cts. — 
lurkeys,  75  cts.  to  y,l — (ieese,  SO  to  56  cts. 
— Chickens  per  pair,  50  to  62^  cts. — Eggs,  12i 
cents — Butter,  first  quality,  20to:21  cts. — Tur- 
nips, per  bushel,  50  cts. — Potatoes,  do.  50  cts. 


liavAew  Seeds. 

Just  received  by  the  ship  Belvidera  from  Liver- 
pool, a  variety  of  choice  seed,  selected  by  a  seeds- 
man of  the  first  respectability  in  London.  I  am 
assured  that  they  are  of  prime  quality,  and  of 
the  last  summer's  growth,  viz  ;  Peas,  Cabbage, 
Radish,  Lettuce,  Brocoli,  Cucumber  and  Mellons 
all  assorted,  with  a  variety  of  other  articles, 
whichln  addition  to  my  foriner  stock,  makes  my 
assortment  very  complete.  Also  400  lbs.  Lu- 
cerne seed. 

In  stoke, — Glade  and  other  oats,  early  seed 
Potatoes  of  our  own  raising  ;  Clover,  Timothy, 
Herds',  Millet  and  Orchard  grass  seed;  Ploughs, 
Implements  and  farming  tools  generally  ready 
made,  and  for  sale  at  moderate  prices,  at  mj 
agricultural  repository,  Prattstreet  wharf,  Balti- 
more. R.  SINCLAIR. 

N.  B.  Country  Merchants  can  be  supplied  with 
garden  seed,  on  as  moderate  terms  as  they  can 
be  had  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
PRICKS    CURREJVT— CORRECTED    wbeklt. 
Wharf  flour,  $5  50— Howard-st.  ditto  g5  75— 
Wheat  -.1  124  to  SI  14— Best   family   do.  retail 
S7 — Corn,  28  to  30  cts. — Rye,  40  cts. — Barley,  60 
to  65  cts — Oats,  22  to  25  cts'.— Whiskey,  1st  proof, 
25   to  26 — Peach   Brandy,  4th   proof,  65   to  75 — 
Apple  do.  1st  proof,  27  to  30  cts. — Ciiu,  Baltimore, 
50  to  60  cts  — Ditto,  New  England,  35  to  40  cts. — 
Flax  seed,  rough,  per  bushel,  70  to  75  cts — clean- 
ed,  per  cask,    SB— Flax,  lb. 
northern   mess,    per   barrel 

j58  to  8  50— do.  No  2,  g6— Baltimore  pi-ime,  (.|,^,.jg,.- (;.Q^,„jy  jj^g  .^  complete  draught  horse, 
glO-Bacon  and  hams,  per  lb.  10  cts— Cotton,  W  jde^cended  from  Robert  Bakewell's  stock  ofDish- 
I.  Island,  18  to  20  cts.  -Louisiana,  &c.  15  to  17  cts..,^^^  England,  beautiful,  strong  and  active. 


W\\\\)e  sol  A  at  \.*ubVvck  is  ale. 

On  the   seventh  of  the  fourth   month   (April! 

next,  a  variety  of  the  most  valuable  and  best  im- 

/u  to  13  CIS      '^Jf'*""  proved  stock  ever  offered  in  this  stale,  consisting 

jglO  to  «gll— Beet,  j,f  ^  |^p^^gj,.j„j.j  Hickory,  twelve  years  old,  full 

*^'ir~,  .'"^"'        ■'    ^''blooded,  and  famous  for  his  speed;  another  calleil 


DIED  on  the  30th  ult.  WILLIAM  WILSON. 
the  venerable  President  of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore- 
The  deceased  exhibited  in  the  various  relations 
and  uniform  tenor  of  a  long  and  useful  life,  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  the  highest  respect,  and  preg- 
nant with  salutary  suggestions,  alike  to  the  poor 
and  llie  rich.  The  former  may  have  learned  by 
his  successes,  what  may  be  amassed,  both  of  cha- 
racter and  fortune,  from  a  laudable  ambitiin  to 
acquire  both  by  persevering  industry  and  fair 
dealing  ;  and  the  latter  may  have  seen  in  his  mild 
deportment,  and  his  numerous  charities,  how  ])os 
sible  it  is  to  enjoy  and  diffuse,  the  blessings 
of  wealth  unassociated  with  avarice,  pomp,  ami 
vanity. 

Few  men  ever  more  nearly  fulfilled  the  wise 
iniunction  to  "know  thyself,"  for  he  never  aspired 
to  stations  of  power  beyond  the  compass  of  his 
abilities,  and  was  ever  less  eager  to  acquire  in 
flueiice,  than  louse  what  he  justly  possessed  for 
the  g'lod  of  society. 

All  the  numerous  tiusts  both  publick  and   pri 
Nate,  committed  to  his  keeping,  were  discharged 


— Georgia  upland,  14  to  16  cts.  —Alabama,  12  to 
13  cts — Cotton  Yarn,  No.  8,  30  cts. — with  an  ad- 
vance of  1  cent  on  each  number  up  to  No.  18 — 
Candles,  mould,  12  to  13  cts —Dipt,  10  to  11  cts. 
— Spermaciti,  28  cts. --Coal,  Virginia,  bush.  20  :  o  25 
cts. — Susquehannah,  per  ton  ^6  50  to  f)7 — Fea- 
thers, live,  30  to  35  cts. — Fish,  cod,  dry,  quintel,  ^$3 
— herrings,  Susquehannah,  §2  75— shad,  trimmed, 
per  lb.  §6  to  ^6  50  cts. — Hops,  fresh,  35  cts.  per 
lb.— Hides,  dryed,  15  to  18  cts.  per  lb.— Hog's 
lard,  9  cts.- Iron,  pig,  §35  to  S?)40  per  ton- 
American,  bar,  S75  to  S95  do.— Russia,  45»5  to  90 
Oo.— Swedes,  assorted,  §90- Hoop,  S120  to  i«;i30 
do— Sheet,  •?il60  to  ^180  do.— Nail  rods,  ^5 125  to 
Sl30  do.— Castings,  §75  to  gS5  do.— Lumber, 
boarc!  measurement,  cargo  prices  -Oak  timber  and 
scant,  gl  to  1  25— Boards  all  sizes,  fl  50  to  82 
—Pine  scantling,  do.  §1  to  1  25— Boards  4-4, 
§1  to  1  25— White  do.  5-4,  $\  75  to  2  50— do. 
CO.  4-4,  %1  IS  to  1  30— do.  cl.  4-4,  %1  80— Shin- 
gles, cyp  18  in.,  $i  to  3  50 — Shingles,  junip.  24 
do.  $7  50  to  7  75 — jun.  com.  §3  50  to  5 — Staves, 
W.  b.  Dioe,    S^40lo  45- do.,  hhd.   $25— do     bbl 


$15  to  17— R.  O.  bbl.  $\5—Ao.  hhd.  5^17- 
Wool,  fleece,  merino  full  blood,  35  to  40  cts. 
lb. — Cropped,  28  to  cts. — Common  conn 
try,  20  to  30  cts.— Skinn  ,  35  to  40  cts.- When 
assorted  and  cleaned,  any  of  the  above  will  ob- 
tain an  advance  of   15  to  20  cts. 

Tobacco— common  crop,  ^2  to  S4  per  cwt.— 
Red  andBrown,  do.  ^5  to  $9  do.— Cinnamon,  do. 
f,W  to  Sis  do.— Spangled  do.  ,;^16  to  55  do.— Vir- 
ginia, fat,  S5  to  S7  do.— do.  Mi  dling,  S3  to  $i— 
Rajipahannock,  S3  do.— Ken     cky,  S3  to  §6. 

Prices  of  .SW'f/.— Orchard  Grass  per  bushel, 
g2  50— Lucerne,  per  lb,,  50  cents- St  Foin,  do. 
do.  $7— Red  Clover,  do.  do.  ,:g5  SO— Timothv,  do. 
do.  gt— Herds  Grass,  do.  do.  g2— Millet,  do.  do. 
iU— Mangel  Wurtzel,  do.  do.  gl  50— Ruia  Baga, 
do.  do.  ijl. 


A  bull,  Oakes,  from  the  imported  improved 
Durham  Short  Horned  bull,  Ccelebs,  and  from 
the  celebrated  Oaks  cow  of  Massachusetts,  which 
made  from  the  Stii  of  May  until  the  20.h  of  De- 
cember, 4a4i  lb.  of  butter,  and  fatted  a  calf;  he 
is  two  years  and  eight  months  old. 

Baron,  a  large  bull — he  was  by  George,  out  of 
a  celebrated  cow  called  the  Queen,  which  took  a 
silver  cup  at  the  First  Maryland  Cattle  Show, 
nearly  related  to  Bergami  ;  two  years  and  leu 
months — a  nuuiiier  of  Dishley  sheep — some  half 
Dishley,  and  half  Irish. 

A  fine  large  imported  Bedford  Boar. — Two  fine 
heifers,  by  Oakes,  and  some  good  cows.  The 
above  stock  took  premimns  at  the  last  exhrbi- 
tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society  to 
the  amount  of  S50. 

An  excellent  brood  mare,  with  foal  by  Hickory 
— a  horse  coll  by  the  same  ;  and  a  Prizefighter 
filly. 

JOSEPH  KERSEY. 

N.  B. — Full  and  satisfactory  pedigrees  will  be 
given  to  purchasers.  J.  K. 


COXlbNiS  OF  THIS  XUMUK.R. 
Marl,  liow  aniilvzeil,  il'ucclions  for  using— its  olTixts  oil  va- 
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NATURAL  HlSTOIiV. 


RABBIT,  CuNicuLis,  im  Zoology. 

InlereUing  and  authentic  account  rjj  some   of  its 
curious  habits. 

[This  little  animal  affords  a  remarkable  instance, 
in  the  variety  of  its  co)ouri,  ot  the  effect  ot 
domestication.  In  its  wild  state,  it  is  unitormly 
of  a  brown  cast ;  when  tamed,  its  colour  ranges 
through  every  shade,  from  raven  black,  to  the 
whiteness  of  mountain  snow. 

They  begin  to  breeil  at  a  year  old,  sometimes 
sooner;  and  multiply  five,  six  and  seven  times 
a  \tar,  having  from  four  to  eight  at  a  litter, 
thus  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  to  say  that 
"  she  bleeds  like  a  rabbit,"  is  to  express,  pro- 
verbially, the  idea  of  great  fecundity.    ' 

When  the  Ijuck  approaches  the  doe,  he  first  beats 
and  stamps  \ery  hard  with  his  lect,  and  after 
embracing  her,  falls  backwards  and  lies  motion 
less,  as  it  were  in  a  trance  ;  in  this  state  he  may 
be  readily  taken,  but  he  soon  recovers  from  it. 

The  extent  of  rabbit  wairens  in  England,  where, 
in  son. e  districts  many  hundred  acres  in  a  body 
are  ajjpropriated  to  the  raising  of  rabi>its  tor 
sale,  would  appear  surprising  to  those  who  had 
never  adverted  to  the  subject.  As  enquiries 
have  been  made  by  correspondents  relative  to 
the  proper  construction  of  rabbit  warrens,  and 
tlieir  man  geinent,  we  give  sketches  tion.  Eng- 
lisn  authorities,  which  follow  the  interesting 
and  cui'ious  remarks  of  Mr.  Hardin,  on  the 
habits  of  that  animal.  1 

A'ear  Shelbyville,  Ky.  (>th  March,   1824. 

TO    THh     hDITOR    Of    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Dear  Sir, 

W  ben  we  Seconie  subscribers  to  the  Amen 
can  Farmer,  I  consider  it  a  tacit  admission,  that 
we  belong  to  the  same  social  compact,  and  that 
our  general  exjjeiience  is  a  kind  ot  common  pro 
perty,  upon  which  you  have  a  right  to  draw 
whenever  you  may  think  it  beneficial  to  its  mem- 
bers. 

Aiid  should  any  speculative  theory  appear  in 
your  columns,  it  is  then  either  of  us  (whost  expe 
rience  conflicts  with  such  theory)  is  substantial- 
ly railed  on  to  contribute  his  mite  Under  this 
impression  (ai:d  not  from  a  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion I  assure  you,  sir,)  do  I  give  you  some  of  the 
habits  of  the  ralibit  ;  which  at  once  ovei  turns  the 
theory  of  Doctor  Macaulay,  in  your  4Lith  No.  oi 
vol.  5,  wherein  he  concludes  that  "the  male  rab- 
"  bit  destroys  the  young,  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of 
"  enticing  the  embraces  of  the  mother." 

\\  hilst  1  rt  sided  in  Frankfort,  I  procured  the 
white,  the  black,  the  gray,  and  the  blue  rabbits, 
and  after  a  few  years,  some  of  the  offspring  turned 
out  entirely  yllow,  or  co])peias  coloured.  As 
tl-.e\  were  a  rarity  with  us,  1  was  not  inattentive 
tr  their  loabits,  and  all  that  I  relate  of  them  i^ 
from  personui  obs(  r\  ation.  From  the  entire  level 
ol  mv  lot,  there  wa.s  no  bank,  or  hill  side  for 
thtm  to  bun  ow  in,  of  course  their  cells  were 
frtquently  dtluyed  by  rains,  and  their  young 
drowned  ;  to  protect  thcin  from  this  casualty,  1 
frequently  dug  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  hole, 
anci  fixed  an  invtittd  box  o\  erthe  place,  so  that 
,  the  young  might  be  jilaced  in  the  box  during  hard 
rains.  I  castiated  most  of  the  males  when  young, 
so  that  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  they  were  fit 
for  tal>le  use  :  to  distinguish  the  stags,  I  always 
split  one  of  their  ears,  so  that  1  might  not  be 
mistaken  in  catching  them.  Although  I  have 
never  had  an  hundred  at  a  time,  yet  1  have  had 
upwards  of  ninety.  Like  all  domestic  animals, 
they  may  be  taught  to  come  to  food  by  any  par 
til  •  iar  stmnd — 1  chose  <i. peculiar  kind  of  whistle 
bdv.  een  the  hands,  and  by  shelling  corn  around 
me,  could  take  bv  the  ears  any  one  of  tliem  with- 
out disturbing  the  rest.    I  would  advise  a  south- 
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ern  hill  side  for  a  wairen,  and  the  only  way  J 
could  prevent  their  burrowing  out,  was  to  phtce 
a  row  of  bricks,  laying  them  flat  with  their  ends 
against  the  wall,  and  sunk  only  level  with  the 
surface,  so  as  to  form  a  nine  inch  pavement  all 
around  the  wan  en  ;  the  rabbit  will  commence 
immediately  at  the  wall  to  burrow  out,  the  brick 
pavement  ))revents  it.  Some  fe  v  days  before  par- 
turition, the  female  burrows  her  hole  from  four 
to  six  or  eight  feet,  and  carries  grass,  hay,  or 
whatever  litter  is  most  convenient,  and  forms  her 
bed  ;  she  then  closes  the  mouth  of  the  hole  by  re- 
turning to  it  iiart  ot  the  dirt,  and  pressing  it  dowi' 
v\ith  her  foie  feet,  so  as  to  leave  no  appearance 
the  hole,  .lust  before  parturition,  she  opens 
the  hole  and  lines  this  bed  with  her  own  fur,  and 
immediately  after  parturition  she  comes  out, 
securely  covers  the  hole,  and  runs  in  search  of 
the  buck,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  receives  a 
new  impregnation.  She  does  not  visit  her  )Oung 
but  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  unless  it  is  in  thi 
night,  which  1  do  not  believe.  1  have  seen  thein 
open  the  hole,  go  in,  aiid  uniformly  in  two  minutes 
by  the  watch  return,  close  the  hole  securely  and 
leave  it.  1  have  then  by  removing  the  box  iuid 
examining  tue  young,  tound  them  quite  fill.  In 
about  three  weeks  she  leaves  a  small  opening  at 
the  mouth  of  the  hole,  the  young  then  occasion- 
ally come  out,  in  a  few  days  more  she  closes  the 
hole  when  they  are  out,  and  when  they  are  thirtj 
days  old  she  has  a  new  litter.  \\  hen  1  have 
wanted  to  use  the  young  for  broiling,  1  ha\e  at  the 
time  of  parturition,  and  for  some  t  me  after  kept 
the  mother  secluded  from  the  buck,  so  that  she 
mii.ht  ruckle  them  a  few  weeks  longer. — if  these 
staten.i  nts  oe  true,  Upctor  Macaulay's  supposi 
tion  is  without  foundation.  So  much  for  facts,  take 
my  conclusion-  fo;  what  they  are  worth — my 
wn  conclusion  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  at  par- 
turition, the  mother  leaves  with  the  bed  of  young 
exactly  the  kind  of  odour,  which  accompanies 
tier  to  the  buck,  after  the  first  caresses  she 
plays  the  coquet  and  hides  from  him  ;  in  his 
search  for  her,  if  he  comes  to  the  bed  of  young,|suppose 
('o  which  he  is  guided  by  tne  scent,  unless  they  [couple  an  acre  at  2s.  4d. 
are  very  secure)  he  scratches  them  to  pieces,  not 
from  motives  of  destruction  to  them,  but  to  drive 
the  doe  (which  he  believes  there  hid)  from  her 
lurking  place 

This  too  may  be  a  speculative  theory,  and  I 
can  have  no  objection  to  its  being  put  down  by  one 
more  plausible,  tested  by  experience,  and  carry- 
ing with  it  more  of  the  rational. 

Respectfulh ,  yours, 

MARK  HARDIN. 

P.  S.  You  may  think  strange  that  I  have  gone 
so  much  into  detail.  This  is  my  apology — long 
since  some  of  your  subscribers  called  for  informa- 
tion respecting  warrens,  and  1  have  never  seen  an 
answer  to  it,  of  course  if  he  is  not  better  supplied, 
what  I  have  said  is  intended  for  his  benefit. 

M.  H. 


"  Rabbits  aie  subject  to  two  principal  infirmities. 
First,  the  rot,  which  is  caused  by  the  giving 
them  too  large  a  quantity  of  greens,  or  from  the 
giving  them  fresh  gathered,  with  the  dew  or  rain 
hanging  in  drops  upon  them.  It  is  excess  of  mois- 
ture that  always  causes  this  disease  ;  the  greens, 
therefore,  are  always  to  be  given  dry,  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  hay,  or  other  dry  food,  inter- 
mixed with  them  to  take  up  the  abundant  mois- 
ture of  their  juices.  On  this  account,  the  very 
best  food  that  can  be  given  them  is  the  shortest 
and  sweetest  hay  that  can  be  got,  of  which  one 
load  will  serve  two  hundred  couples  a  year;  i.nd 
out  of  this  stock  of  two  hundred  may  be  eat  in 
the  family,  two  hundred  sold  to  the  markets,  and 
a  sufficient  number  kept  in  case  of  accidents, 

"The  other  general  disease  of  these  creatures  is 
a  sort  of  madness:  this  may  be  known  by  their 
wallowing  and  tumbling  about  with  their  heels 
upwards, and  hopping  in  ano.id  manner  into  their 
loxes.  This  distemper  is  supposed  to  be  owing 
•  >  the  raiikness  of  their  feeding  ;  and  the  general 
cure  is  the'  keeping  them  low,  and  giving  thein 
the  prickly  he)-b,  called  tare  thistle,  to  eat." 

"The  general  ci'ni()Utation  of  males  and  fe- 
males is,  that  one  buck,  rabbit  will  serve  for  nine 
does;  some  allow  ten  to  one  buck:  but  those 
who  go  beyond  this  always  suffer  for  it  in  their 
breed." 
[The  estimate  of  the    warren,    on  the  estate  of 

Thorseway,  in  England,  of  1700  acres,  as  given 

by  the  tenant,  Mr.   Holgate,  with    the    silver 

sort  of  rabbits  is  this:] 


"  Labour,  three  regular  warreners,  ? 
with  extra  assistants  at  killing,  j 

Fences, 

Winter  food. 

Nets,  traps,  8cc.  &c. 

Delivery, 

Rent  is  said  to  be  7s.  an  acre. 

The- capita!  employed  istheabove"^ 

with  the  addition  of   stock  paid  for:  ', 

this  as  stated  about  three  ,' 


je. 

s. 

di 

85 

0 

0 

42 

10 

0 

42 

10 

0 

14 

o 

4 

21 

5 

0 

595 

0 

0 

595     0     0 


Interest  on  that  sum  one  year  at  5  7 
/ler  cent.  j 


Annual  Account. 


1395     8     4 
69  15     S 


"  The  food  of  the  tame  rabbits  may  be  cole 
wort  and  cabbage-leaves,  carrots,  parsnips,  ap 
pie  rii  ds,  green  corn,  and  vetches,  in  the  time  of 
the  year  ;  also  vine  leaves,  grass,  fruits,  oats,  and 
oatmeal,  milk-thistle",  sow  thistles,  and  the  like  ; 
but  with  these  moist  foods  they  must  always  have 
a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  dry  foods,  as  hay, 
bread,  oats,  bran,  and  the  like,  otherwise  thev 
will  grow  pot  bellied,  and  die.  Bran  and  grains 
mixed  together  have  been  also  found  to  be  very 
good  food.  In  winter  they  will  eat  hay, oats,  and 
chaff ;  and  these  may  be  given  three  times  a  day  : 
but  when  they  eat  green  things,  it  must  be  ob 
served,  that  they  are  not  to  drink  at  all,  for  it 
would  throw  them  into  a  dropsy  At  all  othei 
times,  a  very  little  drink  serves  their  turn,  but 
Ithat  must  always  be  fresh." 


Expenses  as  above, 
Interest, 


Produce  10,000  couple,  at  2s.  4d. 
Expenses, 


1465 

3 

9 

£ 

800 
69 

s. 

8 

15 

d. 
4 
5 

S70 

o 

9 

1166 

870 

13 
3 

4 
9 

295 

9 

7 

Profit, 


Or  about  22/./ier  cent,  (the  5  ]ier  cent,  includ- 
ed) on  capital  employed.  This  the  writer  ob- 
serves is  very  great,  reckoned  on  the  capital,  but 
small  reckoned  by  rent,  as  it  amounts  to  only  half 
a  rent.  But  sujipose  the  gro.ss  produce  of  1500, 
which  he  takes  to  be  nearer  the  fact ;  then  the 
iiccount  will  stand  thus  : 

U    s.     d. 
Produce,  .  .  .  1500     0     0 

Expenses,         .  .  .  870     3     9 


Profit, 


629   16     S 


or  45  fier  cent  on  the  capital." 

"  It  is  remarked,  'hat  the  author  of  the  Trea- 
tise on  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  has  bred  these 
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animals  with  much  success  and  ornamental  effec' 
in  .a  small  artificial  warren,  in  a  lawn  in  the  gai 
den,  made  in  the  following  manner. 

"  Pare  off  the  turf  of  a  circle,  about  forty  feel 
diameter,  and  lay  it  on  the  outside ;  then  dig  a 
ditch  within  this  circle,  the  outside  perpendicular, 
the  inner  sloping,  and  throw  earth  sufficient  into 
the  middle  to  form  a  little  hill,  two  or  three  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  lawn  ;  the  rest  must 
be  carried  away.  Then  lay  down  the  turf  on  the 
hill,  and  beat  it  well  to  settle  The  ditch  at  hot 
torn  should  be  about  three  feet  wide,  and  three 
and  a  half  deep,  with  two  or  three  drains  at  the 
bottom,  coveied  with  an  iron  grate,  or  a  stone  with 
holes,  to  carry  off  the  hasty  rains,  in  order  to 
keep  the  rabbits  dry.  In  the  outside  bank  should 
be  six  alcoves,  the  sides  and  top  supported,  either 
by  boards  or  brick  work,  to  give  the  rabbits  thei 
dry  food  in  ;  by  their  different  situations,  some 
will  always  be  dry  ;  six  boxes,  or  old  tta-chests, 
let  into  the  bank,  will  do  very  well.  If  the  ground 
be  very  light,  the  outside  circle  should  have  a 
wall  built  round  it,  or  some  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  boards  or  hurdles  nailed  to  them, 
within  a  foot  of  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  bank 
from  falling  in.  The  entrance  must  be  either  by 
a  board  to  turn  occasionally  cross  the  ditch,  or 
by  a  ladder.  The  turf  being  settled,  and  the 
grass  beginning  to  grow,  turn  in  the  rabbits  and 
they  will  immediately  go  to  work  to  make  tliem 
selves  burrows  in  the  sides,  and  in  the  hill.  By 
way  of  inducing  them  rather  to  build  in  the  sides, 
to  keep  the  turf  the  neater,  make  a  score  of  holes 
about  a  foot  deep,  and  they  will  finish  them  to 
their  own  mind;  and  if  there  be  a  brick-wall 
round  it,  it  should  be  built  on  pillars,  with  an 
arch  from  each,  to  leave  a  vacancy  for  a  burrow.";  Guineas. 


was  indeed  evident  in  a  two-fold  manner  : — first, 
>y  a  sufficient  competition  in  every  class,  and  the 
consequent  adjudication  of  all  the  Premiums; 
and,  second,  by  a  numerous  attendance  of  visitors 
of  all  ranks,  who  had  likewise  the  additional  en- 
joyment of  as  fine  weather  as  December  ever 
produced.  It  lias  been  before  observed,  that  the 
Yaid  where  this  assemblage  of  choice  stock  is 
shewn,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  ; — 
it  admits  of  a  peifect  arrangement  and  classifica- 
tion ;  and  no  pains  were  spared  by  the  Proprie- 
tors to  render  it  in  every  respect  safe  and  agree- 
able. Since  the  removal  ot  the  implements  to 
the  spacious  lofts,  the  whole  area  is  free  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  animals — and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  company  :  even  ladies 
graced  the  Yard  with  their  presence,  and  passed 
along  without  the  least  inconvenience  or  danger. 
The  gratification  has  been,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
without  alloy,  whether  as  regards  the  public  or 
the  candidates ;  and  on  no  former  occasion  have 
we  perceived  more  unanimity  and  satisfaction. 

Though  the  Judges  were  not  able  to  finish  their 
arduous  task  till  late  on  Thursday  evening,  yet 
early  on  Friday  morning,  long  before  day  break, 
the  early  visiters,  persons  who  are  called  by  their 
business  to  Smithfield,  found  the  Yard  brilliantly 
lighted  with  gas;  the  labels  descriptive  of  the 
animals  all  up;  and  every  arrangement  complete. 
Thus  prepared,  the  Stock  came  under  review  as 
follows:—  OXEN. 

Class  1. — For  steers  or  oxen  of  any  breed  un- 
der 36  months  old,  without  restrictions  as  to  feed- 
ing :— 


iVIr.  John  Drayson,  a  Scotch  ox,  4;  years  old, 
fed  by  him  on  grass  and  hay.  Travelleu  81  miles. 

Mr.  Kobert  C.  Harvey,  an  ox,  2  years  and  11 
months  old,  bred  and  fed  by  himself  on  grass, 
hay,  turnips,  and  oil-cakes.  Travelled  103  m\les. 

iVIr.  Richard  Kitelee,  a  Hereford  ox,  under  5 
years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Tomkins,  and  fed  by  Mr. 
Kitelee,   on  grass,  hay,  turnips,  and    1,500  lbs. 
of  oil-rakes.     Travelled  55  miles  to  the  show. —  ' 
he  Judges  commended  this  ox. 

Sir  Charles  Knightley,  Bart,  a  Monmouthshire 
ox,  4  years  o'd,  bred  and  fed  by  Sir  Charles,  on 
grass,  hay,  and  170  oil-cakes.  Travelled  72  miles. 

Mr.  Richard  Rowland,  a  Hereford  ox,  5  yeai-s 
and  8  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  and 
fed  by  Mr.  Rowland,  on  grass,  hay,  Swedish  tur- 
nips, and  oil-cakes.     Travelled  46  miles. 

Mr.  Charles  Tibbies,  a  Durham  ox,  3  years 
and  8  J  months  old,  bred  by  himself,  (by  Baronet), 
and  fed  on  bean-meal  and  oil-cakes.  Travelled 
7'j  miles. 

Ditto,  a  Durham  ox,  2  years  and  11 J  months 
old,  ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  a  Durham  ox,  2  years  and  8J  months 
old,  ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,  a  Durham  steer,  2  years  and  9  months 
old,  bred  by  him  (by  Rob  Roy),  and  fed,  &c.  as 
above. 

Ditto,  a  Durham  Steer,  2  years  and  11  months 
old,  bred  by  him  (by  Justice),  and  fea,  Sec.  as 
above. 

Ditto,  a  Durham  steer,  under  3  years  old,  ditto, 
ditto. 
(The  Judges  much  commended  the  last  six  oxen.) 


But  there  is,  he  says,  another  way  that  may  be 
practised,  which  is,  "  to  dig  the  ditch  only  about 
two  feet  deep,  which  will  yield  about  earth  enough 
to  make  the  hill;  put  some  pales,  about  a  foot 
high,  on  the  outside,  for  that  will  be  a  sufficient 
height  to  keep  the  rabbits  in.  Feed  them  as  other 
tame  rabbits  are  fed  ;  and  in  wet  weather  sprinkle 
saw  dust  at  the  bottom,  by  which  means  the 
quantity  of  manure  will  be  increased ;  once  a 
week  is  often  enough  to  take  it  way:  tiie  quanti 
ty  will  be  surprising,  nor  will  the  smell  be  in  the 
least  offensive,  even  though  it  be  quite  close  to 
the  house.  In  a  very  large  lawn,  two  or  three  of 
these  hills,  with  the  rabbits  feeding  on  the  tops, 
will  not  be  unpleasing  objects.  If  the  bucks  hap- 
pen to  be  mischievous  in  kilhng  the  young  ones 
they  must  be  chained  in  an  alcove ;  or  else  have 
their  liberty  as  in  a  warren.  After  a  gre«t  snow 
they  will  want  som^  assistance  early  next  morn- 
ing ;  because  the  ditch  will  be  nearly  filled,  and 
perhaps  the  alcove,  where  the  hay  is,  will  be 
blocked  up." 

He  adds,  that  "  it  \R  a  great  improvement  to 
castrate  the  young  bucks,  and  keep  them  till  they 
are  full  grown,  before  you  kill  them  ;  the  flesh 
will  be  amazingly  finer,  whiter,  and  tenderer.  But 
then  it  will  be  best  to  take  them  away,  and  keep 
them  in  another  warren,  lest  they  should  be  too 
numerous,  and  disturb  the  breeding  does;  or  else 
have  a  few  hutches  in  the  alcove  to  fatten  them 
in." 

SMITHFIELD  CLUB-CATTLE  SHOW. 

Prom  a  lonff  account  in  the  London  /I'armrr's 
Journal,  ive  have  extracted  a  few  of  the  /larti 
culars,  which  may  firove  interesting  to  our 
readers. 

The  pleasing  duty  of  reporting  this  Annual 
Meeting  has  again  come  round,  and  we  are  happy 
to  observe  that,  in  the  number  of  excellent  ani' 
mals,  and  the  general  merit  of  the  stock  brought 
forward  on  this  occasion,  the  present  fjxhibitiii, 
has  never  been  surpassed.  The  interest  it  excitea 


To  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  for  his  Durham  ox,  i  Mr.  George  Tibbits,  a  Scotch  ox,  4  years  old, 
2  years  and  11  months  old,  the  prize  of  Twenty  fed  by  him  on  grass,  hay,  and  370  lbs.  of  oil- 
~  cakes.     Travelled  78  miles. 

Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  a  Hereford  ox,  7  years 
old,  bred  by  Mr.  William  Rayer,  and  ted  by  Ml-. 
Walker,  on  grass  only.     Travelled  85  miles 

On  Monday,  the  weather  continuing  remark- 
ably fine,  an  unprecedented  number  of  visiters 
attended  this  useful  and  interesting  exhibition, 
and  were  evidently  highly  gratified  with  what 
they  saw.  From  ten  to  three  o'clock  the  Yard 
was  so  crowded,  that  to  move  otherwise  than  with 
the  stream  was  impossible: — the  fame  of  the 
stock  had  gone  abroad,  and  the  curious  of  all 
ranks  poured  into  the  place,  as  fast  as  they  could 
gain  admittance. 

Having  already  given  an  account  of  the  stock, 
our  next  business  is  to  furnish  a  brief  statement 
of  the  implements,  seed  and  roots,  exhibited  iu 
the  light  arid  spacious  lofts  over  the  Yard. 

[Of  these  we  omit  many  as  not  so  interesting 
as  the  following.] 

Messrs.  Lees,  Cottam,  and  Hallam,  shewed  an 
iron  chaff-cutter  (on  Salmon's  principle)  ;  two 
corn  bruisers ;  cattle  hurdles,  of  iron,  requiring 
no  stakes  ;  cast-iron  glazing  frames,  for  cucum- 
ber beds,  and  for  garden  hand  glasses  ;  cast-iron 
dairy  milk  pans,  turned,  and  tinned  inside.  They 
also  exhibited  a  tread  mill  for  grinding  corn,  and 
a  revolving  weed  extirpator. 

Messrs.  Bailey  shewed  cast-iron  rick-posts, 
caps  and  bearers. 

Mr.  H.  Marriot  shewed  his  portable  iron  ver- 
tical plate  flour-grinding  machine,  and  portable 
bolter,  by  which  the  expeditious  conversion  of 
wheat  to  fine  flour  is  performed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Parkts,  an  excellent  steel  corn 
mill  and  bolter,  by  which  wheat  was  ground  and 
dressed,  before  the  spectators,  as  above,  and  a 
bean  cracker,  and  oat  and  malt  craker. 

Mr.  T.  Wedlake  shewed  a  larg  fixed  chaff- 
cutter,  with  an  assistant  power,  and  a  smaller 
portable  one  on  wheels. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Stockdale,  bean  mills  and  malt 
mills. 

Mr.  Thomas  Edgington,  an  improved  hoisting 


Class  2. — For  oxen  or  steers  of  any  breed  or 
age,  weight  160  stone  and  upwards: — 

To  Mr.  Richard  Rowland  for  his  Hereford  ox, 
5  years  and  8  months  old,  bred  by  Mi .  John  Jo.ies, 
and  fed  by  Mr.  Rovvland,  on  grass,  hay,  Swedish 
turnips,  and  2250  lbs.  of  oil  cake,  the  first  prize 
of  Twenty  Guineas. 

To  Mr.  Richard  Kitelee  for  his  Hereford  ox, 
under  6  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  James  Lee,  and 
fed  by  Mr.  Kitelee  on  grass,  hay,  turnips,  and 
1500  lbs.  of  oil  cake,  the  second  prize  of  Ten 
Guineas. 

Class  3. — For  oxen  and  steers  of  any  breed  or 
age,  under  160  stone,  and  above  110  stone  weight; 

To  Mr.  Wm.  Draycott,  for  his  Hereford  ox,  3 
years  and  10  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  James 
Cooper,  and  fed  by  Mr.  Draycott,  on  grass  and 
hay  only,  the  first  prize  of  Fifteen  Guineas. 

To  Mr.  James  Senior,  for  his  Hereford  ox,  3 
years  and  9  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Tomkins,  and  fed  by  Mr.  Senior,  on  grass,  hay, 
and  600  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  the  second  prize  of  Ten 
Guineas. 

The  following  were  also  shewn  in  this  Class: — 
A  Scotch  ox,  4  years  old  ;  a  Durham  ox,  3  years 
and  10  months  old  ;  a  Hereford  ox,  under  5  years 
old  ;  a  Hereford  and  short-horned  ox,  4  years 
and  6  months  old  ;  and  a  Hereford  ox,  4  years 
and  9  months  old 
[Here  follows  account  of  prizes  awarded  for  long 

wooled  and  short  wooled  sheep,  pigs,  &c.] 
EXTRA  STOCK. 

This  part  of  the  Exhibition  was  no  less  grati- 
fviiig  than  the  preceding,  and  nothing  can  more 
fully  shew  the  interest  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Club,  than  the  circumstance  of  so  much  excellent 
Stock,  fiiim  distant  parts,  having  been  sent  under 
the  above  head. 

OXEN. 
Mr.  Charles   Champion    shewed   a    Durham 
^tc-er,  3  years  and  3  months  old,  bred  and  fed  b\ 
-  .11   on  grass,  cabbages,  turnijis,  and  oil  cakes. 
I'ravellod  in  canal  boat  150  miles. 


No.  3.] 
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jack  ;  also,  flexible   and  non-adhesive  tarpaulin, 
sacks,  &c. ;  rick  cloths;  tilting  horse  cloths,  &c. 

Mr.  Webb  exhibited  proofs  of  his  American 
fluid,  on  hard  decayed  old  harness  and  engine 
hoase,  which  was  completely  renovated  by  his 
fluid  ;  also,  a  variety  of  cases  of  cures  on  various 
diseases, — on  horses,  cows,  sheep,  swine,  dogs, 
and  other  animals;  he  likewise  produced  a  spe- 
cimen of  good  leather,  made  from  the  Kangaroo 
hide,  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  South 
Wales. 

Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Co.  exhibited  the  roots  and 
the  seeds  of  ten  varieties  of  the  turnip;  yellow 
mangel  wurtzel  roots;  of  grass  seeds,  nine  dis 
tinct  species  ;  several  clovers  !!cc.  &c. 

Mr.  Leonard  PhilHpps  shewed  very  large  red 
mangel  wurtzel,  of  his  large,  kidney-shaped,  red 
potatoes ;  and  ajjples  and  pears  of  very  numerous 
and  choice  sorts. 

Mr.  Barrenger  took  portraits  of  Mr.  Adam's 
prize  cow,  and  of  a  Leicester  sheep  ;  also  of  Mr. 
Rowland's  prize  ox :  and  Mr.  VV.  H.Davis  painted 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter's  prize  ox, 

THE  DINNER. 

From  this  busy  scene,  the  members  of  the  club 
proceeded  to  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  where  a 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  next  Annual  Show  were 
agreed  upon  and  ordered;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Champion  and  Mr.  John  Inskip,  jun.  appointed 
stewards.  The  following  new  members  were 
then  elected  : — 

Her  Grace  the  Dutchess  of  Rutland,  Lord  Vis- 
count Althorp,  Lord  Huntingfield,  Sir  Charles 
Knightley,  Bart.,  John  Reeve,  Esq.,  Mr.  Richard 
Rowland  (Mr.  Westcar's  successor  at  Creslow), 
Mr.  James  Senior,  Mr.  William  Hayward,  Mr. 
William  Guerrier,  Mr.  Wm.  Bailey,  Mr.  Geo. 
Jnskij),  jun.,  Mr.  James  Wetherell,  Mr.  Robert 
Todd,  and  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Gower. 

Soon  after  five  o'clock  about  180  of  the  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
tlinner. — Sir  John  S.  Sebright  in  the  chair.  On 
the  cloth  being  withdrawn.  Sir  John  gave,  "  The 
King." 

A  letter  was  then  handed  to  the  Chairman  from 
Mr.  L.  Phillipps,  wliich  was  read: — it  requested 
his  brethren  ol'  the  Club  to  accept  a  desert  of  ap- 
ples and  pears,  comprizing  nearly  six  hundred 
distinct  xmrielirs,  raised  Inj  himself  at  his  nursery 
establishment  and  orchard. 

Sir  John,  in  the  name  of  the  company,  thanked 
Mr.  P.  for  the  present,  and  was  happy  to  find  he 
had  added  his  own  good  company.  The  Chair-r 
man  then  gave  "  The  Duke  of  York  and  the  Ar- 
my," and  "The  Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England." 
The  plate  to  be  given  to  the  successful  candidates 
was  now  introduced,  and  tastefully  arranged  be- 
fore the  Chairman,  who,  in  announcing  the  prize 
in  the  1st.  Class  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  the  praiseworthy  example 
of  the  Noble  Marquis  would  be  followed  by  the 
Nobility  of  England.  There  was  no  more  useful 
occupation  in  which  a  Gentle  nan  could  engage, 
.than  that  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  Club  to 
encourage  :  it  was  not  only  benericial  to  himself, 
but  to  all  around  him,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  ex- 
citement to  excel  in  the  production  of  good  ani 
inals.  The  Noble  Marquis's  health  was  then 
drank  in  a  bumper. 

The  1st.  premium  in  Class  H.  was  next  present- 
ed to  Mr.  Richard  Rowland,  accompanied  with  a 
wish  tliat,  as  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Mr. 
Westcar,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  this  Club,  the 
honour  of  Creslow  Farm  would  long  be  supported. 
M' .  .chard  Kitelee's  health  was  next  drank,  on 
TBCeivini;  the  2d.  prize  in  Class  U. 

Mr.    William  Diaycott   was   then   presented 


with  the  1st.  prize  in  Class  HL  ;  and  Mr.  James 
S'?nior,  took  the  2(1.  prize.  Their  healths  were 
respectively  drank. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bull  was  next  announced  as  the 
son-in-law  of  Mr.  Masters,  a  distinguished  ex- 
hibitor at  these  shows.  He  was  presented  with 
the  1st.  plate  in  Class  IV. ;  and  Mr.  James  Tre- 
vor, Senior,  v,  ith  the  2d  prize  in  this  class. 

The  Chairman,  in  presenting  this  premium  to 
Mr.  Senior,  observed,  that  in  conveying  to  him 
this  mark  of  the  Society's  approbation,  he  hoped 
he  would  have  frequent  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing his  success  on  similar  occasions  in  future. 
He  may  not  be  then  in  the  exalted  situation 
which  he  then  held  as  Chairman  (Cries  of  "  Yes, 
yes  !"  and  applause.)  As  soon  as  the  approbation 
somewhat  subsided,  the  Hon.  Bart,  said,  "  I  am 
thankful  for  this  renewed  mark  of  your  approba-> 
tion  ;  1  have  often  experienced  it  before,  and  in 
return  for  the  kind  partiality  you  manifest  towards 
me,  I  candidly  assure  you,  th  -.t  in  whatever  situ- 
ation I  may  be  placed,  I  shall  be  always  anxious 
to  devote  my  most  earnest  endeavours  to  the  pro 
motion  of  the  interests  of  this  institution — an  in- 
stitution useful  by  reason  of  the  objects  it  pro- 
motes— useful,  too,  because  it  brings  together 
men  of  similar  pursuits  from  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  and  binds  them  together  in  social  union ; 
and  not  the  least  useful  because  it  tends  power- 
fully to  dissipate  those  local  prejudices  to  which  ' 
we  are  liable,  and  which  it  is  the  interest  of  us 
all  to  remove  (applause.)  In  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  local  prejudice,  the  Hon.  Baronet  men- 
tioned the  instance  of  a  boy  whom   he  knew  in 

the  country,  whs  used  to  say,   "  He'd  be  d d 

if  any  one  knew  how  to  hold  a  plough  but  him- 
self and  his  father." 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
award  of  the  Sheep  premiums,  and  the  company 
drank  the  health  of  Mr.  Pawlett,  as  the  success- 
ful candidate,  1st.  and  2d.  in  Class  VI. :  as  also 
that  of  Mr.  M.  T  Goude,  on  receiving  the  3d 
and  4th.  plate  in  the  same  class. 

On  giving  "  Mr.  Grantham,"  as  the  winner  of 
the  1st.  and  2d.  premiums  in  Class  VII.,  Sir  John 
observed,  that  several  years  ago  he  used  himself 
to  gain  Southdown  prizes  at  Lewes  Show,  though 
now  Mr.  G.  would  outstrip  him  ;  but  he  (Sir  John) 
had  a  son,  who  he  hoped,  would,  ere  long,  shew 
play  as  a  breeder  with  Mr.  Grantham. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  "  Mr.  Coke  of  Nor 
folk."  "  Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,"  was  propos- 
ed by  Mr.  EUman,  junr ,  with  a  few  handsome 
prefatory  remarks.  Mr.  R.  began  as  a  Leices- 
ter breeder  ;  but  had  been  for  years  past  a  first- 
rate  South-down  breeder,  which  his  annual  Tup- 
lettings  amply  testified.  Mr.  Reeve  briefly  re- 
plied to  the  compliment  ;  and  gave  all  the  merit 
of  his  success  in  breeding  to  the  late  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  whose  memory  he  begged  to  give  as  a  toast. 

The  business  of  the  evening  concluded  with 
the  health  of  "  The  Stewards"  being  giv'.n,  from 
the  Chair  ;  with  tlianks  for  their  excellent  ar- 
rangements. The  company  broke  up  soon  after 
nine  o'clock,  perfectly  gratified  with  the  whole 
o!  the  proceedings.  We  never  saw  Sir  John  he- 
bright  in  a  more  happy  mood: — and  the  compa- 
ny had  to  regret  that  other  affairs  called  him 
away  earlier  than  usual. 


Merits  of  the  Stock,  Dead  Heights,  isfc. 
We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
particulars  of  a  part  of  the  stock  shewn  in  Sad 
ler's  Yard,  and  since  slaughtered  by  the  respec- 
tive purchasers,  of  whom  Mr.  Giblett,  of  Bond 
street,  seems  to  be  by  far  the  largest  :  his  shop 
when  we  saw  it  on  Friday,  contained  forty-five 
pair  of  hind  quarters  of  prime  beef— also  the 


carcases  of  100  sheep,  forming  together  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  extensive  shew  of  the  kind  ever 
seen.  Amongst  those  which  constituted  this 
grand  display  were— 

Weight  of  Carcass, 
The  Marquis   of  Exeter's  prize  Durham 

Steer,  2  years  11  months  old,  lb.  1462 

Mr.  D.  Kitelee's  Prize  Hereford  Ox,    6 

years  old,  1598 

Mr    Senior's  Hereford  Ox,  4  year  8  months 

old,  1468 

Mr.  Senior's  Prize   ditto,   3   years  and  9 

months  old,  1145 

Mr.  J.  Kitelee's  Durham  Steer,  1258 

Mr.  Trevor  Senior's  Prize  Scotch  Ox,  95& 

Mr.  R.  Kitelee's  Syear-old  Hereford  Ox,  1520 
Mr.  Champion's  white  Durham  Steer,  3 

years  and  3  months  old,  1466 

The  rough  fat  of  this  last  was  210  pounds,  and 
of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter's  152  pounds.  Where 
all  are  so  good,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  draw  the 
attention  to  any  particular  animal,  and  those  who 
saw  them  alive  can  pretty  well  appreciate  their 
excellence.  A  baron  of  beef  [which  corresponds 
with  the  saddle  of  mutton]  from  Mr.  Champion's 
white  steer  has  been  presented  to  the  king. 

Of  the  carcases  of  mutton  in  Mr.  Giblett'sshop 
we  can  only  give  the  weights  of  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Mr.  Goude's  3  Leicester  Prize  wethers,  weighed 
together,  480  lbs.  or  160  lbs.  each — Mr.  Pawlett'sS 
ditto,  weighed,  respectively,  160,  155,  and  132 
pounds. — The  Marquis  of  Exeter's  six  Leicesters, 
shewn  as  extra  stock,  weighed,  two  of  them  140 
pounds  each — one  of  them  153  pounds,  two  of 
them  167  pounds  each — and  one  of  them  210 
pounds !  !  Mr.  Adam's  3  Leicesters  weighed 
each,  isr  pounds. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  dead 
weight  of  Mr.  Rowland's  Prize  Hereford  Ox ; 
but  he  will  not  be  weighed  till  to-day  :  a  finer 
carcass  of  beef  was  never  seen.  We  do  not  know 
who  bout,ht  Mr.  Draycott's  Prize  Hereford  Ox^ 
fed  on  grass  and  hay  only. 

Next  to  Mr.  Giblett's  exhibition  is  Mr.  Lee's 
of  Lcadenhall  Market,  where  we  saw  hangings 
the  hind  quarters  of  six-and-twenty  Scots,  bought 
of  Mr.  R.  C.  Harvey  of  Norfolk.  Finer  meat 
there  cannot  be ;  and  one  would  haVe  thought 
from  their  excellent  proof,  that  these  Scots  had 
been  intended  for  some  such  a  customer,  where 
their  carcases  might  be  seen  together.  There 
was  also  in  Mr.  Lee's  shop  some  extraordinary 
good  Northampton,  as  well  as  Down  mutton.  But 
the  wonder  of  this  market  is  the  House  Lamb  ; 
and  the  rivalry  of  three  great  butchers,  Mr. 
Lee,  Mr.  Warmington,  and  Mr.  Leybum,  has 
brought  to  this  spot  the  very  best  that  is  to  be 
met  with. 

The  information  we  have  obtained  respecting 
the  South  Downs  exhibited  at  Sadler's  yard  is 
but  scanty.  Mr.  Grantham's  pen  of  Shearlings, 
which  obtained  the  prizes  as  breeder  and  feeder, 
were  universally  admired  ;  as  was  his  three-year- 
old  Southdown  Wether,  which  was  judged  to 
weigh  160  pounds.*  The  following  are  the 
weights  of  Mr.  H.  Boys'  Shearling  Wethers, 
exhibited  in  competition  with  Mr.  Grantham's. 

No.  1,  dead  weight  119  pounds,  fat  17  pounds 
— No.  2,  do  111  pounds,  fat  17  pounds — No.  3, 
do    110  pounds,  fat  18  pounds. 

These  sheep  were  wholly  of  Mr.  Ellman's 
breed,  and  were  considered  the  heaviest  Year- 
ling SouCh-down  Sheep  ever  before  exhibited  in 
the  yard. 


*  Since  ivriting  the  above  we  have  heard,  that 
the  weight  uf  the  wether  which  has  been  killed, 
was  165  fioundt. 
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[April  9,  1824. 


Messrs.  Hailes  and  Brooks,  of  Newgate  mai-- 
ket,  exhibited  in  the  Yard,  the  carcass  of  a  Cots- 
wold  and  Leicester  Wether,  belonging  to  Mr. 
I^arge,  of  Broadwell,  Oxfordshire.  It  attracted 
general  notice.     There  were   two  sent  up  to  the 


iOR    THK    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Pciivelton,  June  5,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

1  am  anxious  to  oljtain  for  the  information  of 


above  salesmen  by  Mr.  Large,  and  their  dead, ^h'^  Pen"sylvania  Agricultural  Society,  your  opi- 
weights  were  24r>  pounds  and  204  pounds.  They  nions,  in  relation  to  the  various  breeds  of  neat 
■were  complete  pictures,  and  as  round  as  a  barrel :  cattle,  in  Lancaster  county,  and  the  result  of  your 
their  proof  was  excellent.  Mr.  Large  is  famous le^^perience  with  the  Short  Horn  Stock  you  pur- 
for  these   sheej),  and  in  this  way  now  and  then'f-hascd  at  my  farm  in  the  last  year.     Will  you  be 


pleased  to  state  whether  tlie  cows  are  good  milk- 
ers? whether  the  bidls  are  docile  and  good  feed- 
ers? wiietlier  the  milk  is  rich  ?  whether  the  ani- 
mals are  hardy?  whether  you  regret  having  paid 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  an  imported 
cow  and  calf,  and  proportionate  prices,  for  half 
throut^h  the  whole  shew,  were  we  turnished  with 'hlood  heifers  by  the  admirable  bull  Denton? 
the  iiccessarv -particulars;  for  the  chief  recoin-!  whether  the  practical  farmers  of  your  neighbour- 
peiise  to  the  unsuccessful  candidates  for  theihood,  who  have  seen  "  Alderneys,"  and  the  dif- 
triiiible  and  expense  tbey  have  incurred,  must  beiferent  brtjecis  taken  to  your  county,  approve  the 
in  receiving  the  just  meed  of    praise    which  islselection  you  have  made? 


excites  the  woniler  of  the  Londoners. 

A  pig  of  the  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  breed, 
15  months  old,  bred  by  ?/Ir  R.  Smallbones,  of 
Hoidley,  Oxfoidsliire,  was  much  admired.  It 
weighed  322  pounds. 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  in  this  manner  to  go 


or 

JVo. 
1.— 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

THE  STUD 

A  GENTLEMAN  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF   VIRGINIA. 

Jge. 


duB  to  '.heir  stock.  We  may  add  a  statement  of 
one  or  two  facts  connected  with  this  subject, 
though  not  with  the  Shew,  which  have  come  to 
us,  tlio'oughly  authenticated.  A  lamb,  7  months 
old,  has  been  killed  at  Birmingham,  bred  and  fed 
by  Mr.  Herbert  of  Powick,  near  Worcester, 
wliicli  weighed  as  follows:  the  four  qut-rters  104 
lb.  head  and  pluck  6  lb.  skin  9A  lb.;  at  an  early 
age  it  lost  its  dam,  and  was  suckled  by  a  cow. 
The  other  fact  is,  that  Mr.  B.  Hobbs,  of  Can 
nington,  near  Bridgewater,  sold  at  Salisbury  fat 
maiket,  on  Tuesday  last,  six  4  tooth  Wethers,  of 
his  own  breeding,  for  the  sum  of  thirty-six  pounds 
twelve  shillings.  Our  correspondent  says,  th's  is 
o  crack\  though  it  may  surprise  the  crack- 
reeders  of  some  of  the  midland  counties. 


To  the  firecr  'itiir  we  add  the  folloiuhig  account  of 
some  sujirrior  cattle,  latehj  xtaughtercd  in  the 
Baltimore  Market. 

A  bullock  3  years  11  months — fatted  by  John  Bar- 
ney of  Delav.'are, 

Two  fore  quarters  913  lbs. 

Hind  ditto,  694 

]60r  lbs. 

Two  bullocks  weighing  13J2  and  1199  lbs.  fatted 
by  Mr.  Blandy,  of  Delaware  ;  these  were  a  pair 
of  New  York  working  oxen,  which  had  taken 
the  prize  ai  a  Cattle  Show  in  that  state 
A  heifer  bred  by  Genl.  Ridgely,  of  Hampton,  and 
fatted  by  John  Barney,  of  Delaware. 

Two  fore  quarters,  438  lbs. 

Hind  ditto,  379 

817  lbs. 

A  pair  of  working  cattle  bred  and  fatted  by  John 

Yellott,  Senr.  Esq.  1099  and  991   lus. 
The  two  steers  raised  and  fattened  by  John  Yel- 
lott, Jr.  of  Baltimore  County,  and   which  were 
sold  by  Caleb  Turner  &  Son,  were  of  the  follow- 
ing ages  and  weights: — 

One  six  years  old — wt.  of  Beef         l."04  lbs 
Rough  tallow,  252 

Hide  146 

One  five  years  old — wt,  of  Beef       1296 
R'Uigh  tallow  203 

Hide  130 

3331  lbs 

Mr.  Barney  is  now  fattening  a  heifer,  bred  by 
Gen.    Ridgely;    which    for    e.irlv    rnatniity    and 
good  handling,  he  thinks  superior  to  any  thing  ,. 
has  seen. 


1  am  truly,  yours,  &c. 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL, 

Corres/wnding  Secretary.'  4 
Henrt  A.  Carpenter,   Ksq_) 
Paradise,   Lancaster  county.  5 

Carfienter  Hall,  Lancaster  Co.  Pa.  > 
June  14,  1823.  5 
Dear  Sir, 

You  desire  to  know,  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ments, with  the  Short  Horn  Stock,  1  purchased 
from  you,  last  year,  and  my  opinion  of  the  neat 
cattle,  of  Lancaster  county.  Males  of  various 
breeds  of  neat  cattle,  have  been  brought  to  this 
county,  some  years  back  ;  but  they  have  been  so 
much  crossed,  with  the  common  stock,  and  so 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  purity  of  blood, 
that  at  this  time  there  are  none  that  shew  any 
marks  of  a  distinct  breed.  The  two  half  blood 
heifers,  by  the  short  horn  bull  Denton,  which  you 
stated  had  calved  last  July,  produced  through  the 
course  of  last  winter  butter  of  a  better  quality, 
than  any  I  ever  saw  made  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  it  was  always  obtained  in  about  ten  minutes 
churning.  One  of  these  heifers  produced,  a  calf 
the  beginning  of  June,  the  other  (the  three  year 
old)  has  supplied  nine  labouring  men  all  spring, 
with  a  sufficiencv  of  milk  (and  butter  once  a  day) 
which  production  exceeded  that  of  afresh  milch 
cow  ot  the  common  stock,  which  I  /md  selected 
with  great  care,  and  that  proved  to  be  as  good  a 
milker  as  the  neighbourhood  could  jiroduce.  1  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  an  ac  count  of  the 
production  of  butter  from  the  imported  cow 
Moss  Rose,  in  a  given  time,  as  her  calf  had  got 
so  old,  before  the  trial  was  made,  that  it  would 
not  take  to  other  cows  ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate,  to 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  twelve  or  fifteen  ])0unds 
of  butter,  of  the  finest  quDliiy,  can  be  made  from 
her,  in  one  week,  as  she  |)ossesses,  the  power  of 
secreting  rich  milk,  iit  a  greater  degree,  than  any 
animal  I  have  ever  seen.  I  expect  that  tliis,  is 
enough  to  satisfy  you  that  as  milkers,  the  Durham 
short  horiis,  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  The  bulls 
are  docile,  and  good  feeders 

I'hese  cattle,  are  har<ly,  and  their  value,  can 
out)  be  estimated,  by  him,  who  considers  the 
linit ,  it  requires,  to  alter  the  form,  and  propen- 
sities of  the  animal,  and  the  degree  of  perfection 
it  may  be  brought  to.  I  therefore  think  it  a  want 
of  thorough  knowledge  ot  the  animal,  that  makes 
any  person  object  to  the  price  of  the  Durham 
short  horns.  All  my  neighuonrs  express  then 
astonishment  at  viewing  my  cattle,  and  highly 
approve  of  the  selection. 

1  am,  sir,  your  most  obt. 

H.  A.  CARPENTER. 
John  Hark  PowtL,  Esi^ 

Cor,  Sec.  of  the  Penn.  Agrl,  Society. 


1801.  br.  m.  Duchess,  bred  by  the  D.of  Graf- 
ton, got  by  Grouse,  (son  of  Highfly- 
er out  of  Georgiana,  own  sister  to 
Conductor,  by  Matcheni),  Magnet, 
sister  to  Johnny  by  Matchem  ;  Babra- 
ham  ;  Partner  ;  Bloody-Buttocks  ; 
Greyhound  ;  Brockles  by  Betty,  "  the 
best  runner  of  her  day."  Stud  B. 
—1802.  b.m.  Lady  Bunbury,  bred  by  Sir  C.  B. 
got  by  '  Trumpator,  Theopha,  by 
Highflyer;  Plaything,  by  Matchem  ; 
Vixen,  by  Regulus,  &c. 
— 1804.  ch.  m.  Lady  G  (Magician's  Sam)  bred 
by  Sir  Thomas  (iascoigne,  got  by 
Hambletonian  ;  Golden  Locks,  by 
Delpini  ;  \' iolet,  bv  Shark  ;  Quick's 
Charlotte,  by  Blank  ;  Crab,  &c. 
— 1808.  b.  m.  Philadelphia,  bred  by  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  member  for  Berkshire,  got  by 
Washington  ;  Miss  Totteridge,  by 
Dungannon;  Maicella,  by  Mambrino; 
Medea,  by  Sweetbriar  ;  Angelica,  by 
Snap;  Regulus;  Bai  tlett's  Chililers; 
Dam  of  the  True  Blues.  Washing- 
ton, by  Sir  Peter  out  of  an  own  sister 
to  Trunipa'.or. 

5. — 1809.  ch.m.  Stati'ra,  bred  by  Mr.  Forth,  got 
by  Alexander  the  Great;  sister  ts 
Lynceus,  by  Buzzard  ;  Rose  by  S»  eet- 
briar;  Merliton,  by  Snap;  Miss  Wind- 
sor, by  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 

6. — 1808.  b.  m.  Miss  Tudor,  by  Hyperion;  Lo- 
gania,  by  Medley — Fearnought.  This 
and  the  following,  unless  otherwise 
expressed,  bred  by  J.  R.  of  R.  Lo- 
gania  was  dam  of  Sans-Culottes,  by 
Celer.  JV  B.  Hyperion  was  by 
Diomed,  out  of  Patsy  Walthall,  by 
Medley,  (dam  of  Marske,  Leopard, 
Bellerophon,  Virginia   &c  ) 

7. — 1812.  gr.  ni.  Miss  Peyton,  by  Gracchus;  dam 
Telegra]5be,  by  old  Wildair  ;  Loga- 
nia,  by  Medley.    See  No.  6. 
gr.    m.    Miss    Kyland,    by    Gracchus : 
Duette,  by  Silvertail ;  Vanity,  by  Ce- 
ler ;  Mark-Anthony;  Jolly  Roger. 
1814.  b.  m.  Y.  Frenzy,  by  Gracchus  ;  Frenzy, 
by  San-Culottes;  Minikin,  by  Presi- 
dent, (son  of  Celer)  Tristram  Shan- 
dy,  by   Morton's  Traveller,  dam  by 
Janus. 
1814.  b.  m.  Y.  Minikin,  by  Gracchus,  out  of 
Minikin.     S' e  9. 

1814.  ch.  in.  Graud  Duchess,  by  Gracchus, 
out  of  No    1. 

-1814.  gr.  f.  own  sister  to  No.  7. 

-1815.  ch.  f.  Roanoka,  by  Florizel,  dam  Cor- 
nelia, by  Chanticleer;  Vanity,  by  Ce- 
ler.    See  No.  8. 

1815.  ch.  m.  Wildfire,  by  Gracchus;  Ever- 
lasting, by  S  Culottes. 

1815.  ch.  m.  Jenny  Deans,  by  do.  out  of  sis- 
ter I  o  d(^ 

1816.  ch.  m.  Witch,  sisterto  Wildfire,  No.  14.  , 
1816.  b.  m  by  Gracchus,  out  of  No.  2.  never  ' 

broke  or  put  to  liorse. 
1816.  gr  m.  Blue-Kuin,  by  do.  dam  Duette, 
See  No.  8. 

1816.  b.  m,  by  Shylock,  dam  by  Dragon. 
181".  b.  m     Arch  Duchess,  by    Sir  Archy, 

out  of  No  1.  blind 

1817.  b.  c.  Roanoke,  by  Sir  Archy,  out  of 
No.  2  \  finer  horse,  if  possible,  than 
his  sire,  16  hands  high. 
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ch.  f.  by  Gracchus,  out  of  Everlasting. 
See  No.  14. 
ch.  f.  Dumpling,  by  do.  ;Spot;  Stirling  ; 
Duette.     See  No.  8. 

b.  f.  by  imported  Meil-yfield,  (son  of 
Cockfighter)  dam  by  Popinjay  ;  Bour- 
bon's (lam.     See  stud  book. 

b.  f.  by  do.  dam  by  imported  Chance  ; 
Jemima,  by  f  lioenomenon.  See  stud 
book. 

bl.  c.  by  do.  out  of  No.   4.  (Philadel- 
phia.) 

br.  f.  by  Gracchus,  out  of  No.  1. 

br.  f.  by  Sir  Hal,  out  of  No.  11. 

ch.  f.  by  Gracchus,  out  of  sister  to 
Everlasting.     See  No.  14; 

gr.  c.  by  ditto,  dam  by  Sans-Culottes  ; 

Duette.     St-e  No.  8. 
b.  c.  by  Sir  Arcliy,  out  of  No.  10. 
bl.  c.  by  Bluster,   (see  stud  book)  out 

of     No.  4.  (Philadelphia.) 
bl.  f.  by  ditto,  out  of  No.  'i.  (Statira.) 

ch.  f.  by  Gracchus,  out  of  No.  2.  (Lady 
Bunbury.) 

b.  f.  by  ditto,  out  of  No.  6. 
,  b.  c.  by  Sir  .\rchy,  out  of  No.  8. 

ch.  f.  by  Sir  Archy,  out  of  Grand  Duch- 
ess.    See.No.  11. 

b.  f.  by  Sir  Archy,  out  of  Y.  Minikin. 
See  No.  10. 

b.  f.  by  .Sir  Archy,  out  of  Lady  Bun- 
bury.     See  No.  2. 

ch.  c.  by  Sir  Arcliv,  out  of  Frenzy.  See 
No.  9 

b.  c.  by  Sir  Archy,  out  of  Roanoka. 
See  No.  13. 

f.  by  Gracchus,  nut  of  dam  of  No.  23. 

ch.  c.  by  ditto,  out  of  sister  to  Everlast- 
ing.    See  No.  14. 
.  b.  f.  by  Ravenswood,  out  of  Everlast- 
ing. See  No.  14. 

br.  f.  by  ditto,  out  of  sister  to  do.  See 
No.  14. 

b.  f.  Ijy  Roanoke,  (21)  out  of  Grand 
Dutchess.     See  No.  11. 

b.  f.  bv  ditto,  out  of  Y.  Minikin.  See 
No.  10. 

b.  f.  by  ditto,  out  of  Shylock  and  Dra- 
gon mare.     See  No.  19. 

b.  c.  bv  ditto,  out  of  Miss  Ryland.  See 
No.  8 

b.  f.  bv  ditto,  out  of  Y.  Frenzy.  See 
No.  9. 

br.  c.  by  ditto,  out  of  Miss  Peylon. 
See  No.  7. 

b.  f.  by  ditto,  out  of  Lady  G.  See  No.  3. 

b.  f.  by  ditto,  out  of  Philadelphia.  See 
No  4. 

b.  c.  by  ditto,  out  of  Witch.  See  No.  16. 

b.  c.  by  ditto,  out  of  Roanoke.  A"".  B. 
Roanoke  covered  none  but  his  owner's 
mares. 

ch.  c.  Rob   Roy,  by  Gracchus,   out   of 
Lady    Bunbury.     (See   No.  2  )  never 
broke  or  covered  a  mare :  very  hand- 
some. 
.  d  irk  br.  c.  Ravenswood,  by  Sir  Har- 
ry, out  of  Duchess.  (See  No.  1.)  on 
ly  covered  a  few  mares  one  season. 
ch.  h.  Gracchus,  by  Diomed ;  Corne 
lia,  by  Chanticleer  ;  Vanity,   by  Ce 
ler;    Mark-Anthony;    Jolly    Roger. 
See  Nn  8. 

b.  c  ()  <ioiioko,  by  Hyperion,  out  of 
Mmikin.    See  No.  10. 


to  thk  editor  of  thk  american  farmer. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  do  not  think  A  Subscriber,  has  fairly,  quotei 
the  letter,  to  which  he  refers,  in  tlie  last  uumhe: 
of  the  Farmer.  Whatever  may  be  his  suiniise-^, 
his  suspicions,  or  surprise,  he  will  find,  there  is 
nothing,  incongruous  in  the  assertion,  that  a  cow 
has  "  valuable  properties  as  a  milker,  quick 
feeder,  and  small  consumer."  A  wiiter  stylet! 
Cui-wen,  has  ex|>lained  the  difficulty,  which  ap 
peais  to  startle  him,  to  whom  I  would  recal,  n\, 
old  adage  "  trust  not  to  appearances," — to  a  jaun- 
diced eye,  nothing  can  be  fair.  Deep  inilkers,  it 
is  acknowledged  are  ^enrra//i/  great  consumers. 
The  term,  deep,  was  not  used,  for  it  applies  tech- 
nically, to  extraordinary  quantities  of  milk. 
Quick  feeding,  conveys  disposition,  to  become  fat 
when  dry,  not  to  eating  rapidly,  or  di^esri/ig  hasti- 
ly, as  the  gentleman  who  requires  information, 
may  comprehend.  It  is  probable,  Mr.  M.  lu  ver 
tasted,  the  Alderney  cream,  for  although  Alder- 
ney  cattle,  have  been  oft'ered  in  the  cow  market, 
and  have  been  distributed,  tor  the  last  twenty 
years,  in  different  ]);irts  ot  his  state,  it  is  rarely 
to  be  seen.  It  A  Subscriber,  refers  to  the  re- 
markable ciearn,  "that  when  kept  separate  it 
came  in  five  minutes"  and  that  when  "  mixed 
with  the  cream  of  other  cows"  the  Alderney  but- 
ter "came  first  was  taken  out  of  the  churn,  the 
operation  continued  half  an  hour  before  a  second 
gathering  took  place."  1  will  answer  that  the 
cream  of  short  horn  cows  cannot  equal  this. 

VERITAS. 

iMucaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Strickland's  survey  of  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
I shire  says,  speaking  of  'Short  Horns'  'many  in- 
;'deed  maybe  found  which  give  eight  gallons 
'  per  day,  and  there  are  instances  of  a  still 
', '  greater  quantity.  The  milk  is  also  rich  in  quali- 
I'  ty,  as  there  are  instances  of  sixteen  pounds  of 
i'  butter,  eighteen  ounces  to  the  pound,  equal 
I'to  eighteen  pounds  of  sixteen  ounces  being  pro- 
i'  duced  weekly  from  one  cow,  for  several  weeks 
''after  calving.  Many  bulls  liave  latterly  been 
['purchased  and  hired  into  the  East  Riding  at  high 
'  prices  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington  in 
'  the  county  of  Durham,  where  a  much  supeiior 
'  breed  of  short  horns  are  found,  possi-ssing  all  the 
'perfections  and  qualities  which  are  wanting  in 
'  the  Holderness  breed.' 

Bailey's  survey  of  Durham,   confirms  this  opi 
niou  so  far  by  saying,  that  '  the  Teeswater  breed 
'  descended  to   the  present  tiine,  in  which  were 
'  united  the  properties  of  fjeeding  to  great  weight, 
'  and  being  great  milkers  ' 


from  the  new  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

MR.  ABBOT'S  HARROW. 

The  drawing  and  description  of  the  newly  in- 
vented harrow,    which  we  have  pulilishcd,  this 
day,  will,    we  believe,  be  found  an  acquisition  to 
the  agriculturist.  We  have  carefully  perused  the 
descriptions,   and   drawings   of    English    implc 
ments  of  the  sort,  as  well  as  compared  Mr.  Ab- 
bot's   with  those  now  in  use  in  American   hus- 
bandry ;  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  .Mr. 
Abbot's  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  of  them  ;  lt^ 
cheapness  and  the  simplicity  of  its  construction 
are   not  among  the   least  of  its  merits,   it   is  sc 
.iroad,  and  as  it  were  fortified   by  the  position  i 
its  timbers,  tha'  it  cannot  fail  tc  be  very  stron 
and  durable.      It  will  be  obs^-rved  that  the  teet 
are  so  placed  that  not  any  two  of  them  move  iu 


■ne  tract,  and  that  the  trac's  are  at  «qual  distan  ■ 
'sfrom  each  other,  whii-h  are  desirable  ili'iigs 
'1  the  construction  of  harrow-.  Sir  John  Sii-.clair 
-rtvs  that  "  teeth  of  harrows  should  eitlier  be 
(■und,  or  perhaps  with  a  sharp  edge,  bent  for- 
vard,  like  so  many  coulters,  as  tlu  y  make  them, 
selves  cleaner  than  whei,  they  are  squnre ,  oi-  of 
iny  other  sha])e,  and  work  easier  alter  the  hors- 
t.s."  \\'e  should  believe,  however,  'f  the  teeth 
were  square,  and  set  diagonally,  s»  that  one  cor- 
ner of  each  might  go  forwaril  in  the  line  of  mo- 
'inn,  that  the  harrow  would  be  as  easily  drawn, 
.uid  perform  as  good  work,  in  ordinary  casci.  as 
u  any  shajie  which  could  be  given  them.  I!  the 
ground  be  rough,  tlu'  tteth  of  the  harrow  should 
be  set  standing  a  little  backwards,  so  that  they 
may  not  be  so  liable  to  catch  or  hang  bv  nmts, 
stones,  &c.  But  when  the  ground  is  smooth,  the 
teeth  should  slant  a  little  forwaids.  The  best 
way  to  fasten  harrow  teeth  according  to  Dr. 
Deant,  is  with  shoulders  under  the  harrow,  and 
r.nts  screwed  on  above.  A  friend,  howe\er,  has 
suggested  that  a  better  and  cheaper  way  is  to 
place  strong  slijis  of  timber  over  the  beams  of 
the  harrow  so  as  to  piess  on  the  heads  of  the 
teeth  and  confine  those  slips  in  that  position  by 
s])ikes,  or  iron  pins,  with  screws. 

Harrows  of  tlie  construction  abovementinned, 
;ire  for  sale  at  the  A«;riru!tural  Establishment, 
No.  20,  Merchant's  Row,  Boston. 

Greenland,  A'.   H.  March  _]2,    i824. 
Sib, — It  has  not  been  in  my  power"to  sen-1  vou 
the  following  plan  and  description  of  my  Harrow 
before  the  present  lime. 


This  Harrow  combines  the  following  good  [iro- 

perties      It    is   strong.     It  is    less   liabl'     to   be 

clioked  with  sods  or  stones,  th.an  any  other  har- 

■ow,  which  cuts  the  ground  as  finely  and  i'^  in  use 

;u  this  country,   or  is  described  in  any  agricultu- 

■al  books,  which  ha\  e  come  to  my  knowledge.  It 

s  easily  cleared,  when  choked.     It  is  so  well  ba- 

lUced,  that  it  needs  no  additional  weigh'  to  keep 

.uy   part  of  it  to  the   work  ;  and   it   cuts  all  the 

,i'ouiid  over  which  it   passes,  at  equal  distances. 

.    cuts   deeper   into  the    ground   than   hairi'ws, 

iiose  teeth  are  placed  nearer  each  other.     It  is 

AW  improvement  on  one  which  1  invented  iu  1818  ; 
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and  lias  l)ceii  used  by  me,  and  many  other  i)er- 
sons  in  this  and  several  other  towns,  since  the 
spring  of  1820.  As  its  excellence,  arises  from 
form,  it  is  important,  that  this  should  be  careful- 
ly ))icservcd.  Some  persons  have  adopted  a 
mutilated  form  of  it;  and  by  shortcnini;  the  in 
iier  beams,  and  inserting  more  teeth  in  the  outer 
ones,  have  destroyed  the  proper  balance  of  their 
harrows  ;  and  rendered  them  much  more  liable 
to  be  choked,  than  those  are,  which  are  made 
agieeably  to  the  plan. 

Joists  3h  inches  sqnarc,  or  3i  by  4  of  oak,  or  4 
oiu  hes  s(juare  of  elin,  will  be  sufficiently  large  for 
the  beams  of  a  common  field  harrow  to  be  drawn 
by  two  horses.  A  harrow  made  on  this  plan, 
having  its  teeth  sufficiently  near,  and  having 
suitable  handles  answers  an  excellent  purpose 
for  harrowing  oeiween  the  rows  of  corn,  pota 
toes,  and  other  vegetables. 

To  form  this  harrow,  let  the  outer  beams  be  but- 
ted together  at  ji,  so  as  to  form  with  each  other  an 
angle  of  an  equilateral  triangle;  or  in  other  words 
so,  that  the  teeth  at  d  and  A  may  be  at  the  same 
distance  from  each  other,  that  they  are  from  the 
tooth  at  a.  The  distances  between  the  teeth  in 
(he  several  beams  must  be  equal  ;  but  may  be 
greater  or  less  at  pleasure.  The  distance  be 
tween  the  teeth  in  a  field  harrow  may  be  a  foot. 
But  six  or  seven  inches,  is  sufficient  for  the  dis- 
tance between  the  teeth  in  a  harrow  designed  to 
be  used  between  the  ro<vs  of  corn  and  other  ve- 
getables. The  spaces  between  the  traces,  cut  in 
the  ground  by  the  teeth,  will  be  only  one  quarter 
as  great,  as  the  distance  between  the  toeth  in  the 
beams.  The  hindmost  teeth  in  the  harrow,  that 
are  used  between  the  rows  of  corn  should  be 
made  so,  as  to  be  fastened  by  a  screw  and  nut  at 
top,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  out,  if  necessary, 
to  accommodate  the  harrow  to  narrower  spaces  in 
the  latter  stages  of  cultivation. — The  inner  beams 
should  each  be  parallel  to  one  of  the  outer  ones, 
and  tenoned  into  the  other  at  r,  so,  that  the  line, 
in  which  the  teeth  are  inserted  into  them,  may 
intersect  the  line  of  the  teeth  in  the  outer  beams 
exactly  in  the  midst,  between  the  2d,  and  3d. 
teeth  from  the  foremost  one.  Let  the  inner 
beams  be  halved'together  at  §■,  where  they  in- 
lei  sect  each  other.  From  the  point  c,  where  the 
line,  in  which  the  teeth  are  inserted  in  the  inner 
beams,  intersects  the  line  of  the  teeth  in  the 
outer  ones,  set  off  on  one  of  the  inner  beams,  at 
the  distance  of  the  teeth  in  the  outer  beams,  as 
many  places  for  teeth,  as  there  are  teeth  in 
tiUier  of  the  outer  ones;  and  on  the  other  one 
mark  the  same  spaces ;  but  do  not  insert  teeth 
in  tiie  two  forward  places.  Let  a  bar  o  o,  of 
suitable  width  and  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness, 
be  passed  tbrough  all  the  beams  immediately  be 
ffire  tlie  hindmost  teeth  in  the  outer  beams,  and 
behind  the  ihiid  place  of  the  teeth  in  the  inner 
beams.  If  it  be  of  suitable  width  and  proi>erly 
inserted,  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  places  de- 
sit;npd  for  the  teeth.  Let  a  similar  bar  be  pass- 
ed through  the  inner  beams,  between  the  two 
hindmost  teeth,  at  d  d  Fasten  the  two  outer 
beams,  where  they  are  butted  together  by  a 
trennci  at  p,  and  at  a  little  distance- behind  the 
treiinel  insert  an  iron  bolt  at  //  to  receive  the 
hooli,of  the  chain,  by  which  the  harrow  is  to  be 
drawn.  Lei  the  tenons  and  the  bars  be  suitably 
pinned  ;  and  let  the  teeth  be  inserted  in  the  pla- 
ces designed  for  tliein  For  scarrifying  ground 
not  \)loughed,  teeth  made  flat  and  sliarp  like  the 
coulter  of  a  plough,  ami  inserted  so,  that  their 
sharp  edge  may  be  drawn  directly  forwards,  are 
better  than  the  square  teeth,  which  are  com- 
monly used. — It  m\ist  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
who  considers  the  pnnciijles  on  which  this  har- 
row is  constructed,  that  it  may  be  made  larger  or 


smaller,  and  with  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
teeth,  according  as  the  object  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed, may  require. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EPHRAIM  ABBOT. 


EXTRACT  TO  THE  EDITOR, 

Dated  Hashington,  March  6,  1824. 
Deak  Sir, 
I  sent  you  a  small  sample  of  our  tree  sugar,  by 
a  friend,  who  will  leave  it  in  the  care  of  Mr. 
Henderson.  It  is  from  the  parcel  that  took  the 
first  premium  last  fall.  I  consider  it  superior  to 
common  lump.  My  intention  was  to  send  you 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  it.  but  it  was  all 
snatched  up  whilst  I  was  engaged  with  the 
business  of  our  society.  I  have  bespoke  some  of 
this  spring's  making,  which  I  shall  send  you. 
We  are  all  alive  here  about  the  fate  of  the 
Tariff  Bill,  now  before  Congress,  I'here  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  amongst  us,  either  as  to  the 
expediency  or  constitutionality  of  an  increase  of 
duties.  It  is  somewhat  singular  to  remark  the 
different  aspects  in  which  the  same  object  will 
present  itself  to  different  individuals.  We  have 
here  the  consolation  that  no  change  can  place  us  in 
a  much  worse  situation  than  we  are.  No  ai'ti- 
cle  from  our  farms  will  bear  transportation  to 
market,  with  the  exception  of  horses ;  and  I 
fear  they  will  not  pay  well. — We  have  had  quite 
a  mild  winter — the  medium  heat  for  Jan.  was  39xV 
for  February,  33-ny  at  12  oclock.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  a  thermometrical  table*  would  be  a 
very  desirable  article  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Farmer.  The  subject  has  a  close  connexion 
with  husbandry,  and  might  be  highly  serviceable 
to  foreigners  who  contemplate  settling  in  our 
country.  A  table  might  be  so  arranged,  as  to 
shew  atone  view,  the  different  degrees  of  tempe 
rature  in  five  or  six  places  in  the  United  States, 
and  not  occupy  more  than  two  pages  of  your  pa- 
per. Should  you  think  proper  to  publish  such  a 
table,  I  should  with  much  pleasure  furnish  you 
with  the  necessary  notes ;  as  one  of  my  sons 
makes  regular  notes  three  times  a  day — also  of 
the  wet  days,  and  some  other  observations. 

ALEXANDER  REED. 

*  [The  reflections  to  which  this  suggestion 
lead,  when  committed  to  paper,  are  found  to  be 
too  long  for  convenient  insertion — we  postpone 
therefore  the  note  on  this  point,  until  our  next.] 

Edit.  ,4m.  Far. 

Notes  on  the  preceding. — By  the  Editor. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  within  the 
extensive  region  of  country  congenial  to  the 
growth  of  the  sugar  maple,  are  not  aware,  pro- 
bably, of  the  treasure  they  possess  in  that  very 
beautiful  and  majestic  native  tree  of  the  Ameri- 
can forests. — Imperfect  as  were  the  returns  from 
only  eight  of  the  twen,ty  six  districts  in  wliich 
maple  sugar  was  manufactured,  in  1810,  while  ihcy 
show  the  manufacture  of  nearly  10,000,000  oi  lbs. 
in  that  year. — The  State  of  Ohio  alone  manufac- 
tured more  than  3,000,000  pounds — many  fami- 
'ies  make  from   3  to   400  pounds,  and  were  the 

vhole  Union  to  produce  it  at  the  same  rate,  we 
should,  instead  of  importing  produce  more  than 
double  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States — The  time  devoted  to 
the  making  of  maple  sugar,  is  when  farmers 
in  grain  growing  regions  have  little  to  do,  l)eing 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of 
March. — A  single  tree  is  said  to  have  yielded  5 
pounds  of  su.jar  in  a  season — forty  trees  frequent 
ly  stand  on  an  acre  of  land,  and  it  has  been  cal- 
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culated  that  with  34  trees  to  the  acre,  500,000 
acres,  which  is  less  than  some  single  counties  in 
the  United  States,  would  yield  a  supply  for  the 
whole  of  our  consumption,  as  the  population 
stood  in  1810  ;  or  that  a  tract  of  2,000,000  acres, 
whereof  three  fourths  miglit  be  cleared  for  the 
plough,  would  have  then  sufficed,  or  say  double 
that  lor  our  present  population,  making  not  more 
than  one-seventh  of  the  land  of  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania.— In  the  returns  before  referred  to, 
we  trace  the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar  from 
Vermont  in  the  north,  to  Tennessee  in  the  south, 
embracing  a  district  of  several  hundred  millions 
of  acres.  What  would  not  the  genius  and  the 
power  of  Napoleon  have  extracted  from  sucft 
resources  > — The  sample  sent  us  by  Mr.  Reed,  is 
very  beautiful  in  colour,  and  of  excellent  grain — 
it  may  be  seen  in  our  office,  where  many  have 
seen  and  much  admired  it. 

[.^  writer  in  a  late  western  fiafier  makes  the 
following  remarks,  which  it  may  be  of  use  to  add.'] 

Another  subject  of  much  regret,  and  one  which 
demands  the  early  attention  of  the  agriculturist, 
is  the  great  destruction  made  among  the  sugar 
trees,  by  cutting  them  with  an  axe,  instead  of 
tapping  them  in  a  proper  manner.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  those  who  thus  destroy  them,  do  not 
look  forward  and  see  what  the  consequences  will 
be  in  a  few  years. 

An  improvement  has  lately  been  made  in  the 
manner  of  tapping  the  sugar  tree,  which,  I  hope, 
will  be  widely  circulated,  that  it  may  supercede 
the  barbarous  use  made  of  the  axe  in  tapping 
them  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  preferable  to 
boring  them.  I  am  informed  it  is  used  almost 
exclusively  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. — It  is  this: 

About  one  of  the  small  roots  of  the  sugar  tree, 
dig  a  hole  large  enough  to  set  the  vessel  in,  which 
is  designed  to  catch  the  sap  :  saw  off  the  end  of 
the  root,  and  it  is  accomplished.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  sap  will  run  more  freely  this  way,  than 
by  any  other  way  yet  discovered. 

Among  the  advantages  attending  this  manner 
of  tapping  trees,  is  this  :  the  sap  can  be  shelter- 
ed from  animals,  and  from  leaves  and  dirt,  by 
placing  a  board  over  the  hole.  I  hope  farmers, 
generally,  will  make  a  proper  application  of  this 
important  improvement.  X.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXTRACTS 
From  late  numbers  of  the  London  Farmers'  Jour- 
nal, received  at  the  office  of  the  American  Far- 


Nose-Making. — The  following  account  of  Ta- 
liacotius  may  be  amusing  after  the  description 
given  ^n  our  last  of  an  operation  performed  by 
Mr.  Travers,  of  Si.  Thomas'  Hospital. 

Gasper  Taliacotius,  was  born  at  Bononia,  1553, 
and  was  Professor  of  Physic  and  Surgery  tbere  ; 
he  died  1599  ;  his  statue  stands  in  the  Anatomy 
Theatre  there,  holding  a  nose  in  his  hand.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  in  Latin,  called  Chirurgia  A^'ota, 
in  which  he  teaches  the  art  of  engrafting  noses, 
ears,  lips,  &c.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  he 
never  put  his  ingenious  contrivance  into  practice, 
as  being  too  painful.  He  is  not  singular  in  his 
doctrine,  for  he  shews  that  Alexander  Benedic- 
tus,  a  famous  writer  on  surgery,  described  the 
operation  for  lost  noses  before  him  ;  as  does  that 
.;reat  anatomist  Vesalius;and  Ainbr.  Parens 
mentions  a  surgeon  that  jiractised  this  art  with 
.success  in  several  instances.  Our  own  country- 
man, Mr.  Charles  Barnard  (Sergeant  Sur?e<m  to 
Queen  Anne,)  asserts  that  it  has  been  pr  rrisi-d 
with  wonderful  dexteiit\  .and  snr.c.  ss.  ks  ni.i,  oe 
proved  from  authorities  not  to  be  contested,  so 
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that  it  is  a  most  surprising  thing  that  few  or  no' 
should  have  since  attempted  to  imitate  s«  wovtii 
and  excellent  a  pattern.  Dr.  Fludd,  a  Uosecru- 
cian  Philosopher  and  Physician,  intorms  us  of  « 
Nobleman  in  Italy,  who  lost  part  of  his  nose  in  , 
duel ;  he  was  advised  by  one  of  his  physician- 
to  take  one  of  his  slaves,  and  to  make  a  wound 
in  his  arm,  and  to  join  the  little  remainder  of  his 
nose  to  the  wounded  arm  of  the  slave,  and  to 
continue  it  there  for  some  time,  till  the  flesh  ot 
the  arm  was  united  to  his  nose.  The  nobleman 
prevailed  on  one  of  his  slaves,  on  the  promise  ot 
his  freedom  and  a  reward,  to  consent  to  the  ex- 
periment, by  which  the  douljje  flesh  was  united, 
and  a  piece  of  flesh  was  cut  out  of  the  slave's  arm, 
wliich  was  so  managed  by  a  skilful  surgeon  as  to 
serve  for  a  natural  nose.  The  slave  being  re- 
warded and  set  free,  went  to  Naples,  where  he 
fell  sick  and  died  ;  at  the  same  instant  a  gangrene 
appeared  on  the  nobleman's  nose  ;  upon  which 
that  part  of  the  nose  which  belonged  to  the  dead 
man's  arm  was,  on  the  advice  ot  his  physician, 
cut  off,  and,  being  encouraged  by  the  above  men 
tioned  e.vperiment,  he  was  preWiiled  upon  to  have 
his  own  arm  wounded  in  like  manner,  and  to  ap- 
pl>  it  to  the  remainder  of  his  nose,  which  he  did  ; 
a  new  nose  was  cut  out  of  it,  which  continued 
with  him  till  his  death. — [See  Notes  to  Hudi- 
bras  ;  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  Discoui-se  con- 
cerning the  Power  of  Sympathy,  1660,  page  115.] 

The  following,  from  an  Evening  Paper,  is  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  K.  (iourlay  to  Mr. 
Cobbett:— 

The  acacia,  like  the  ash,  tender  in  its  bud,  un- 
folds slowly  and  late.  It  is  not  in  full  leaf  till 
June,  and  throughout  June,  while  young,  continues 
to  push  out  plume  over  plume.  It  is  then  thf 
very  queen  of  slender  trees  ;  but  let  us  not  say 
(novf  of  it. 

You  are  making  a  job  of  public  credulity. 
You  have  astounded  Johnny  Bull,  and  would  even 
persuade  that  he  m;  ht  feed  on  locusts  like 
John  the  Baptist.  Good-natured  John  will  re 
collect  that  the  other  had  honey  with  his  locusts. 
Youi  locusts  have  prickles  when  they  are  young  ; 
and  when  old  will  certainly  fall  short  of  expec 
tation.  When  old  and  unpruned  they  get  naked, 
ragged  and  wretched  looking  ;  while  for  posts,  I 
would  prefer  the  yew.  I  have  travelled  through 
Ciiiiada,  and  thence,  repeatedly,  by  various  routs 
to  New  York,  but  never  saw  the  locust  indige- 
nous, though  it  is  often  planted  there  in  gardens, 
and  round  houses  for  ornament  as  in  England,  and 
for  which  it  is  litre  to  be  found  in  every  nurse 
ryman's  possession.  In  the  southern  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  I  have  been  told  it  grows  indige- 
nous. 

1  was  in  America  when  you  raised  the  wonder 
about  pigs  and  Swedish  turnips  ;  when  you  boast- 
ed that  you  had  done  the  western  world  infinite 
service,  by  routing  out  the  "Jong-eared,  long- 
"  nosed,  long-legged,  long-backed,  pot-bellied 
"  pigs,"  with  your  superior  breed,  though,  in 
fact,  the  Americans  had  thousands  of  pigs  as 
good  as  yours.  It  is  also  true,  that  thougii  you 
succeeded  one  year  with  Swedish  turnips,  you 
failed  at  last  from  the  dry  and  parching  nature 
of  the  climate,  which  is  ill  adapted  for  turnips 
of  any  sort.  In  America  every  body  came  to  see 
that  both  your  pigs  and  turnips  were  got  up  only 
for  sale,  like  Peter  Pmdar's  razors  ;  and  so  it  will 
be,  ere  long,  in  England,  with  your  Amerian 
tiees. 

Climate  and  soil  every  where  affect  trees  and 
frun — make  some  of  the  same  species  superior 
in  America,  and  now  in  England.  Change,  it 
self,  will  often,  for  a  time,  produce  most  striking 
consequences.  Many  of  the  best  American  Ap 
pie  trees  were  carried  from  Europe  originally. 


At  Montreal  there  are  famous  sorts,  which  were 
i)rought  from  France  ;  and  these  bear  still  more 
luscious  fruit  on  the  banks  of  Detroit  river,  6(J( 
miles  farther  to  the  south-west,  where  the 
French  had  an  early  settlement.  In  Britain  the 
larch  is  excellent  wood  ;  in  Canada,  where  it  is 
indigenous,  it  is  a  puny  tree,  and  good  for  little. 
In  America,  the  acacia  may  yield  timber  hard 
and  tough  ;  in  England  soft  and  brittle.  The 
fact  that  it  grows  rapidly,  and  flowers  when 
young  in  England,  is  a  symptom  that  it  will  not 
prove  durable  when  put  to  use.  The  Scotch  tir, 
which  you  call  'uiUanous — no  doubt  because  you 
hate  every  thing  ficolch — is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  universally  useful  tree,  whether  as  a  nurse 
for  others,  or  of  itself.  It  is  the  pine  hewn 
on  the  Norwegian  hills  for  masts  to  the  tall  ad- 
miral ;  and  it  is  the  yellow  pitch  pine  of  Cana- 
da, one  of  which  is  worth  a  dof.en  of  the  prevail- 
ing white  pine  for  endurance  or  fuel. 

They  only  who  have  read  your  writings,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  can  fully  appreciate 
your  merits  as  a  quack.  As  I  know  them  well,  I 
am  disposed,  on  this  occasion,  to  expose  them 
solely  for  public  good,  assuring  you  that  I  am 
extremely  sorry  for  it.  Were  you  but  to  use 
honesty  invariably  as  the  best  fioticy,  few  men 
could  so  much  benefit  society. 

ROBERT  GOURLAY. 

Death  of  Lord  Erskine. — The  melancholy 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
lawyer  and  patriot  reached  town  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. He  died  on  Monday  evening  at  Almondale, 
six  or  seven  miles  from  Edinburgh,  of  an  inflam- 
mation in  the  chest.  The  news  of  the  event  is 
more  afflicting  to  his  friends,  because  the  general 
health  of  Lord  Erskine  was  such,  that,  but  for 
this  acute  disease,  to  which  the  young  are  equal- 
ly subject  with  the  old,  he  must  have  in  all  pro 
bability,  reached  an  extreme  old  age.  Lord 
Erskine  was  remarkable  for  a  vigour  uncommon 
at  his  time  of  life,  and  for  an  elasticity  of  spirits, 
which  made  him  the  delight  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Lord  Erskine  had  been  twice 
before  ill  of  the  complaint  which  has  now  proved 
fatal  to  him — in  1807  and  1819.  His  recovery  at 
the  last  of  these  periods  was  deemed  impossible, 
but  his  extraordinary  stamina  bore  him  out  against 


REPORT  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH, 

Of  agricultural  ajtjienrances  and  firosfiects  ot 
Shenandoah  -valley. 
;t  would  be  of  much  service  to  our  readers  if  all 
our  correspondents  would  follow  the  good  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Turner,  in  taking  occasion,  when 
writing  to  us  on  other  business,  to  give  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  effects  of  the  season,  and  the 
prospects  of  various  crops  in  their  section  of 
country,  at  the  time  of  writing  ;  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  digest  a  plan  that  will  secure  us  re- 
gular reports  of  this  sort,  unless  we  are  deceiv- 
ed in  the  co-operation  of  certan  publick  spi- 
rited citizens,  on  whom  we  can  rely  for  this 
good  service  to  the  common  cause.  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's letter  was  not  wiitten  for  publication,  but 
we  know  he  will  not  oljject,  finding  it  as  we  do, 
containing  interesting  remarks,  and  offering  as 
it  does,  an  appropriate  opport  unity  to  tiirow 
out  the  hints  which  it  has  here  suggested.] 
Hd.  ylm.  Far. 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

March  29th,   1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

Having  received  the  last  number  of  the  5th -vol. 
of  the  American  Farmer,  I  herewith,  with  great 
pleasure  send  §5  in  advance,  for  the  6th  vol.  as 
the  "  best  /troof  I  can  give  of  my  aiiprobilion  of 
your  labours,"  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  work  will 
receive  a  continued  and  increasing  patronage, 
commensurate  with  its  intrinsic  merit  and  useful- 
ness. With  respect  to  our  agricultural  prospects, 
they  are  now  so  fluctuating  and  transitory,  and 
the  result  so  liable  to  be  influenced  by  innumera- 
ble casualties,  that  they  ought  never  to  be  spoken 
of,  but  with  extreme  diffidence  ;  the  most  flatter- 
ing appearances  are  often  blasted  in  a  few  hours, 
and  hope  extinguished  becomes  revived  in  a 
manner  equally  miraculous.  I  can  therefore  only 
venture  to  say  that  our  crops  of  small  grain,  (in 
consequence  of  a  dry,  cold  autumn,  very  unfavor- 
able for  vegetation,)  appear  much  more  unpro- 
mising than  usual :  the  month  of  January  was 
mild  and  favorable,  but  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks 
have  been  the  reverse:  there  has  been  less  snow 
than  perhaps  was  ever  known,  and  the  ultimate 
thawing  and  freezing  by  day  and  by  night,  has 
caused  a  good  de^l  to  be  cast  out  of  the  earth. 
Nevertheless,  our  crops  are  at  this  time  improv- 


the  seat,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  the  family 
of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  the  brother  of 
Lord  Erskine,  whose  reputation  at  the  Scotch 
bar,  and  in  Scotch  society,  almost  equalled  that 
of  his  noble  brother.  Lord  Erskine  was  "5  years 
of  age  ;  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  the 
Chancellorship  in  1806,  and  retired  from  the 
woolsack  in  the  following  year. 


EidiioYmV  ijOYTesponAence. 


the  expectation  ot  his  physicians.   Alraondalejwas  ing  fast,  they    exhibit   a  pretty  uniform  appear- 

.  ,_  .  ...  j„^g^  though  unusually  backward  in  growth  ;  and 
should  they  escape  the  ravages  of  insects,  (which 
is  probable,)  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  des- 
pair of  a  good  harvest:  our  soil  is  vigorous,  and 
notwithstanding  the  multiplied  accidents  to  which 
we  are  liable,  the  judicious  farmer  seldom  fails 
of  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  his  labour. 
Last  summer  for  the  first  time,  the  chinch  bug 
appeared  among  us  ;  its  attack  on  our  corn  was 
formidable,  and  I  believe  would  have  been  fatal 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  irresistible  counterac- 
tion of  frequent  showers,  affording  the  best  sea- 
son for  that  noble  plant,  ever  experienced. — I  ga- 
thered from  95  acres,  4715  bushels,  and  finished 
housing  it  the  ]5th  of  November,  the  best  crop 
of  corn  I  have  ever  made. — It  was  in  some  de- 
gree, though  not  materially,  injured  by  the  bug. 
I  have  a  surplus  of  about  2500  bushels,  which  I 
can't  sell  at  any  price. — In  relation  to  the  chinch 
bug,  a  fact  occurred,  which  I  deem  worthy  of 
communicating — a  lot  of  ground  near  my  dwell- 
ing, containing  about  four  acres,  was  planted, 
one  half  in  seven  or  eight  varieties  of  Indian 
corn,  the  remainder  sowed  in  millet. — In  Sep- 
tember the  milltt  being  harvested,  the  whole 
was  sown  in  rye,  the  rye  growing  in  that  portion 
of  the  ground  which  had  produced  the  millet, 
was  totally  consumed  by  the  bug,  while  the  oiher 
part  among  the  corn  remained  untouched !    The 


"  In  truth  the  farmers  of  the  exclusively  grain 
'  growing  states,  are  suffering  under  their  accu 
"mulated  crops  of  grain,  and  view  the  tariff  bill 
"as  the  means  of  promoting  home  consumption 
"in  this  country,  as  the  same  system  has  done  in 
"every  other  country.  I  was  delighted  to  see 
"your  extracts  from  an  unpublished  pamphlet 
"on  the  subject  of  Tobacco.— The  argument  is 
"  conclusive,  and  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
"articles  of  cotto:i  and  grain." 

Extract,  dated  Pittsburg,  31st  March,  1824 
You  may  rest  assured,  that  whatever  southern 
/ilanters  may  apprehend  trom  the  new  tariff, 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  and  those  of  the  western 
states,  look  to  it  as  the  only  certain  means  of  se- 
curing their  prosperity,  and  that  of  the  Union. 
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first  of  these  odious  insects  I  eve.  r  saw,  was  de- 
tected in  a  parcel  of  Pickering  millet  growing  in 
my  garden,  from  the  small  parcel  of  seed  yon 
were  good  enough  to  send  me  last  spring — this 
was  destroyed — but  among  the  millet  growing  'n 
other  pans  of  the  farm,  I  never  discovered  any 
of  them. — I  am  very  anxious  to  improve  my 
stock  of  every  kind,  particularly  hogs — the  low 
price  of  beef  has  caused  most  of  our  farmers  to 
abandon  grazing,  which  I  deem  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, being  convinced  that  our  farmers  have 
been  much  injured,  and  all  our  stock  greatly 
impoverished  thereby.        Your's,  &c. 

H.  S.  TURNER. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Dfar  Sir, 

You  can  procure  seed  of  the  tea  shrub  of  Mr. 
Mallet,  of  Louisiana,  who  hat  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing it  to  a  considerable  extent.  His  plantation  is 
near  the  river  Amile.  Mr.  William  Young  Lewis, 
of  New  Orleans,  wlio  was  formerly  a  merchant 
in  Baltimore,  will  on  application,  procure  seed 
enough  for  Mr.  Seabrook  to  make  a  trial  in  South 
Carolina.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  United  States,  is  as  favourable  as  China  for 
the  odtivation  of  the  Tea.  But  cannot  the  labour 
of  our  citizens  be  more  profitably  bestowed  than 
hi  the  raising  of  this  shrub?  The  operation  of 
picking,  rolling  and  twisting  the  leaves  must  be 
\-ery  expensive. 

The  Kubiginosa,  (Sweet  Briar)  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  Bo/iea  Tea,  and  when  the 
leaves  are  picked  with  care  in  May,  and  dried  on 
iron  plates,  suspended  over  a  fire,  until  they  be- 
come dry  and  shrivelled,  make  so  good  a  counter- 
feit tea,  as  to  deceive  the  best  judges. 

I  cannot  furnish  the  address  of  iVlr.  Mallet,  to 
etiablc  you  to  apply  to  him  by  letter. 

Yours,  ?cc.  R. 

J/iril  6,  1824. 


IMPORTANT  TO  NURSES. 

Mount  Holly,  f  .V.  J.)  March  17. 
It  sliould  be  generally  known  that  Laudanum, 
by  long  standing  dci)Osites  a  sediment  which  ren- 
ders it  dangerous.  Many  valuable  lives  have  been 
lost  from  ignorance  of  this  fact.  On  the  12th  inst. 
Dr.  Cox,  of  Black  Horse,  was  called  to  an  infant 
four  months  old,  to  whom  four  drops  of  Lauda- 
num had  been  given,  three  or  four  hours  before. 
On  examination,  the  phial  was  found  to  contain 
a  torpid  fluid,  no  doubt  many  times  strongerthan 
clear  Laudanum.  The  child  appeared  in  the 
agonies  of  death — oppressed  with  irresistible 
sleep — emetics  would  not  operate  ;  but  by  the 
prompt  introduction  of  an  elastic  tube  into  the 
stomach,  and  the  use  of  a  syringe  and  warm  wa- 
tei-,  its  contents  were  completely  washed  out.  In 
a  short  time  the  infant  was  much  relieved  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  quite  restored. 


lieccifit  to    dejend  the   roof  of  a  house  from  the 
weather  ana  f>-om   'fire. 

"  Take  one  measure  of  fine  sand,  two  measures 
of  wood  ashes  well  sifted,  three  of  slackened 
liuv  ground  up  with  oil  ;  laid  on  with  a  irainter's 
bru>-h  ;  first  coat  thin,  and  second  thick. 

I  jiainted  on  a  board  with  this  mixture,  and  it 
adheres  so  sti'ongly  to  the  board,  th.it  it  resists 
an  iron  tonl.and  put  thick  on  a  shingle  resists 
the  operation  of  fire.  I  used  oidy  a  part  of 
the  mixture — what  remains  in  an  iron  pot  ; 
■wi»«er  has  lain  on  the  mixture  for  some|  time 
without  penetrating  the  substance  lyhich  is  as 
hird  as  a  stone. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  April  9,  1824. 

J7*  We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  person 
to  whom  a  subscriber  in  our  last,  has  directed  his 
enquiry  in  regard  to  the  milking  properties  of 
Short  Horns,  is  pre])ared  to  answer  conclusive!) 
any  letter  on  this  subject,  which,  by  a  gentleman, 
may  be  sent  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  correspondence  which 
will  be  foimd  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  be- 
tween the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Penn 
sylvania  AgricuUuial  Society,  and  i\1r.  HA.  Car- 
penter, who  is  known  to  us  as  a  well  judging  far^ 
mer,  residing,  too,  in  Lancaster — a  county  pro- 
verbial for  its  excellent  cows  of  native  stock,  i& 
conclusive  in  relation  to  the  "  valuable  proper 
ties  of  the  ImprovVd  Short  Horns,  as  milkers." 
In  short,  it  fully  corroborates  what  has  been  said 
in  their  behalf  by  the  gentleman  referred  to,  who 
gave  his  name  at  our  request ;  and  of  whom,  we 
may  here  add,  as  of  our  own  knowledge,  that  he 
has  expended  more  than  twenty  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  imported  stock,  has  given  away  more  ani- 
mals than  he  has  sold,  has  stationed  his  bulls  in 
various  counties,  and  has  never  allowed  a  charge 
til  be  m.»de  ;  although  recently  he  has  directed 
that  a  fee  should  be  required  for  the  services  of 
a  bull  in  certain  cases,  for  the  benefit  of  a  soci- 
ety, — and  the  pages  of  this  journal  show,  that 
he  has  relinquished  for  similar  uses,  premium^ 
exceedirg  in  amount  the.  whole  sums  which  hav 
been  distributed  at  some  Cattle  Shows. 

iJ7=  All  persons  who' have  received   a  number 
or  numbers  of  the  6th  vol.  and  who  have  discon 
tinned  their  su  jscription,  will  be  expected  to  re 
turn  the  numbers  so  received  to  the  Editor. 

■Jv^Thereport  of  the  Committee  on  Agiicultnre, 
in  Congress,  wjll  appear  in  our  next — with   the 
introductory   remarks  of  Hamilton,  no  inconvc 
nience  can  result,  as  it  has  been  widely  circulateri 
in  various  forms.  

it7°  Items  of  News  — There  is  a  total  dearth 
of  this  article — the  miracle  affair  is  getting  stale, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hanging    fa  miseia 
ble  culprit  in  New  York,  editors  of  news])apers 
would  have  been  in  a  pitiable  plight. 

There  was  notliiiig  extraordinary  in  the  case, 
beyond  other  vicious,  cold  blooded,  unprovoked 
murders,  but  the  news  papers  had  fluffed  the 
case — and  by  such  means,  thousands  might  be 
collected  to  see  a  man  swallow  the  Battle  Monu- 
ment in  Washington  Square.  It  is  said  that  sixty 
thousand  of  men,  luomeii  and  children  (some 
v'.cking  infants)  collected  to  see  the  man  hung, 
in d  great  would  have  been  the  rli  sappointnient 
of  the  multitude,  if  their  anticipations  had  not 
been  gratified — such  is  poor  human  nature. 
These  fruitful  topicks  will  be  hammered  out  and 
elongated  until  an  arrival  from  Liverpool  comes  in 
o  their  relief,  and  then  the  Kilitors  will  let  them 
pass  into  oblivion  like  other  nine  day's  wonders — 
they  know  how  to  manage  these  matters. 

That  our  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  th< 
desperate  shifts  to  which  pr  'fcssional  nenvs  Ed 
tors  are  driven  to  satisfy  the  ever  craving  appe- 
tite of  the  quid  nuncn,  and  moreover  that  they 
may  appreciate  their  own  loss,  from  our  want  ot 
taleiits  for,  and  attention  to  such  things,  we  give 

lem  an  abstract  of  the  items  in  the  last  New 
York  ])aper  on  our  table — here  goes — a  dozen 
new  banks  chartered  at  Albany,  and  for  as  many 
more,  nothing  is  wanting  but  to  ask — L'ery  wise 
'lolicy  ! — Pirates  numerous  and  daring  about  the 
Isle  'f  Pines — they'll  soon  be  settled  by  a  draught 
of  I'orhr — l)rig  from  Philadelphia,  attacked  by 
British   schooner  Renegade,  Lieut.  Fireat,  said 


to  be  half  crazy,  ofl'  the  Stir-up  Key  ;  he'll  be 
apt  to  go  to  Key  West — A  Bank  in  another  stEte 
has  declared  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  vastly  im- 
portant !  A  Mr.  Ogden  appointed  Solicitor  Cieiie- 
ral  in  Upper  Canada,  highly  important!  Capt. 
Lambert  passed  in  sight  of  two  Islands  of  ice  in 
Ion.  48,  30,  prodigious! — The  cornerstone  of  a 
\illage  church  laid, .  and  a  parson  Onder  Donk 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  a  most  sono- 
rous name  and  a  wonderful  event  ! — a  great  many 
caucuses  held  all  over  the  country  of  all  grades 
nnd  sizes — in  which  selfishness,  ambition  and  the 
hope  of  gain  and  power,  have  had  no  concern — 
all  for  the  good  of  the  people  ! !  !  Presidents  and 
Secretaries,  from  sheer  modesty,  have  kept  their 
names  out  of  view. 

Charles  L.  Dougherty,  known  in  this  place, 
was  shot  in  Calvert  count\  on  the  1st  of  ."Vpril,  by 
(i.  W.  Crane,  he  expired  on  the  spot,  without 
uttering  a  syllable.  The  nature  or  extent  of  the 
provocation  is  not  stated  to  us. 

PRICES   CUP E KA^T— CORRECTED    weeklt. 

Wharf  flour,  %5  50,  4  months  credit — Susque- 
hannah.  ditto,  %5  25,  to  Ji5  37J,  cash — Howaid- 
-strcet  ditto  g5  75 — Best  faniilv  do  rei-.-iil.  <7 — 
Wheat,  White,  SI  12i  to  ftl  15— ditto,  Red, 
«1  10,  to  f,\  l,_Hve,  4-0  cts. — Barley,  60  to  eiS 
cents — Oats,  22  to  25  cents — Potatoes,  very  plen- 
tv  at  25  cents — Beet,  northern  mess,  pr.  barrel, 
?  10— cargo.  No  1,  %H,  »o  S8  50— ditto  No.  2, 
J,6 — Biltimore  prime,  ditto  ^10 — Bacon  and 
hams,  per  lb.  10  cents — Butter  for  exportation, 
a  to  12  cents— Glass,  Hamburgh,  10  by  12,^11 
50  to  J^Jj — haltim-ire  8  by  10,  S6  to  ^8— Lime, 
per  b>ishel,  30  to  33  cents — Leather,  S"al,  best, 
per  poui.d,  24  to  27  cents — ditto  Eastern  Tan, 
IH  to  20  cents  per  bushel — Mea'.,  Co;-n,  kiln 
dried,  j.ier  barrel,  S2  50 — Tar,  per  barrel,  §1 
75,  to  f2 — Pitch  ditto,  {^2 — Turpentine,  soft, 
ditto,  .32  50 — Rosin,  ^1  50 — Spirits  Turpentine, 
per  gallon,  45  cents — Rice,  fresh,  per  cwt.,  §2 
75 — Salt,  St.  Ubes,  per  bushel,  cargo  prices, 
45  to  47  cents  per  bushel — Lisbon  ditto,  45 
cents  per  bushel— Cad;z,  ditto  40  cents  per  bush- 
el— Liverjiool,  ditto,  blown,  50  to  52  cents  per 
bushel — (iround,  ditto,  50  to  55  cents  per  bush- 
el—Turks  Island,  52  cents  per  bushel. 

Prices  of  Seed. — Otchard  Grass  jier  bushel, 
§2  50 — St!  Foin,  do.  obtained  from  New  York, 
has  been  sold  at  $7  the  bushel,  but  none  for  sale 
in  this  market — Red  Clover,  per  bushel,  $5  50 — 
Timothy,  do.  do.  ii-i — Herds  Grass,  do.  s;2 — Mil- 
let, do.  gl — Lucerne,  per  lb,  50  cents — Mangel 
Wurlzel,  per  pound,  SI  50 — Ruta  Baga,  per  lb. 
1. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  the  jjiice  of 
commodities  usually  repiorted  in  the  Aincrican 
Fanner,  since  last  week  — Of  Tobacco,  the  ware- 
houses are  full,  and  the  demand  very  limited. 


For  sale,  one  bull  18  months  old,  and  one  cow 
with  her  first  calf — all  of  the  celebrated  Devon 
and  Bakewell  breeds,  mixed.  If  the  immediate 
application  be  made,  the  bull  can  be  had  for  ^20, 
the  cow  for  $,25.     Enquire  of  the  Editor. 


(;')Nrt.MS  Ul'    THIS  MrvilJKK. 

Natural  History  of  the  linltliil,  ami  (-nnPU'iiedfin  of  Uabbit 
WarriMis — .At-t-nunl  of  SniithfiL'kt  Chilj  *Jaltle  Show,  with 
\veii:;lit  of  extraot-diiiary  shee'p  and  cattle — \Veii;ht  of  cat- 
lie-  sliiu;.^litcrt*(l  ill  tlu'  lialliinore-  market — Sliort  Hurn-*,  and 
die'ir  valiialile  )iioiie'i-l.cs  a5  milkurs— Stuil  of  a  gentleman 
in  the*  soiiili  of  A'iiyiiiiH — .\nswerto  A  Suiiscrihor,  by  \'e- 
ritas — l-'oi-ni  and  advantaf^es  of  Abtmt's  ll;'.rrn\v — Silj3;ar 
\Ia]de,  imi)iirl-ince  of  the  article  to  llic  United  Stntes—  ^ni-i- 
cnltnral  Ui-pcH-L  for-  llie  month  of  March — VV here  the  I'e.n 
Sbi-nb  mav  he*  prncnn-d — }ni|iorlant  lo  Nnr:es — Reciii-'  to 
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AGllKULTUKE. 


THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  U.  STATES, 

AS  CONNECTED  WITH  ITS  AGRICULTURE. 


Keetl,  of  Washington 
ill  our  last,  whfrein  h( 


The  suggestion  of  Mr, 
Pennsylvania,  published 

recommends  the  procurement  of  meteorologic 
infoi  mation  from  difi'i  rent  parts  of  the  Union,  is  to. 
important  to  be  lost  sifht  of;  and  we  flatter  our 
sehesthat  we  could  at  once  designate  amongst 
our  correspondents,  many  who  would  take  plea- 
sure in  furnishing  the  requisite  memoranda  for 
the  pHtposes  indicated. 

From   these   memoranda,  quarterly  or  annual 
tables  may  be  franieii,  whicli    will   afford  at  one 
glance  a  view  of  the  climate  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  answer  as  a  guide   to  monied  men   who  are 
going  to  make  investments  in   land,  if   not  for 
themselves,    as    an    appreciating   fund   for    cheii 
children  ;  and  the  worthy  emigrant  too,  could,  b> 
these  data  choose  the  climate  best  adapted  to  his 
coustituiion,  and  to  the  growth  aiid  developemi  n 
of  such  animals  or  vegetables — or  to  the  establish 
nients   of  such    manufactories,  &c.  as  he   niii;!.t 
•wish  to  introduce  and  prosecute      For,  though  ii 
is  admitted  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the   prodiie 
tiuiis  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  i..  one 
climate,  may    be  naturalized    in   a  very  different 
OVA  ;  experience   teaches   that    this    process  re 
qir.resmueh  time,  and  thai  vvhen  the  transition  is 
sudden,  dt  strnction  both  of  animal   and  of  vege- 
table   existence    often    ensues    the   experimeiu 
Even  man,  the  only  native  of  every  rlinie,  cannot 
individually  endure  the  shock  of  too  sudden  trans 
pos^t  un.  he  often  expires  before  he  gets  seasoari: 

To  ascertain  the  nature  ot  the  climate,  modern 
science,  in  its  rapid  progress  has  invented  various 
instruments  unknoun  to  our  predecessors,  equalh 
curious  an<l  valuable — amongst  these  the  princi- 
pal ones  are,  the  barometer,  the  thermometer, 
the  |)luviameter,  and  the  hygrometer. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  liARoMi'TiiR  to  shew 
the  (lensitii  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  enable 
usto  ioretel  a  change  in  the  weather,  more  especi- 
alij  when  the  change  about  to  ensue  is  to  be  v  ery 
considerable. 

The  Thfrmometer,  indicates  the  degree  Oj 
licut  at  any  given  hour  of  every  day,  and  the 
Pi.uviAMtTER,  ov  rain  ffaiifft,  she  ws  the  ijuant - 
ty  of  that  fluid  which  has  fallen  in  any  given  pe- 
riod ot  time.     ' 

The  Hygkometkr,  ascertains  the  degree  of 
vioisrui-e,  and  is  made  of  sponge,  or  other  ma- 
terials quickly  affected  with  dampness;  and  to 
these  may  be  added  an  account  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  whether  fair, 
c!i:i!dy,  rainv,  or  snowy. 

Ou  urpose  would  be  ansvvered  however,  by 
ri  .Ui..r  nionthl)  returns  from  a  given  ;ioin'  in  eai  ■ 
stale,  of  the  'J'/  rriii'jmclcr  and  Htiin  gauge,  but 
ve  would  suggest  that  important  informatinn  and 
interesting  results  might  be  obtained,  by  adding 
to  the  average  monthly  lii-at  and  fall  of  nvatfr, 
ill  I  acl)  stat^,  what  might  be  called  an  Herbal 
talle  ;  to  shew  the  time  of  planting,  sowing,  le.ef 
ing,  ripening,  &c.  of  various  vegetables,  grains, 
fruits,   &:c. 

Kverv  farmer  should  register  these  things 
weie  it  only  for  his  amusement;  or  rather  he 
should  make  it  the  amusement  of  his  sons,  as  Mr. 
Keed  does,  to  keep  such  tables — and  in  this  coun 
try,  where  provisions  arc  so  s^/itT-abundant,  and 
no  lark  of  fine  girls;  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
no  spi  ted  owner  of  a  farm  will  remain  long  with 
out  his   sons — to  share  in  his  toils,  to  participate 


"  l-'iom  whose  witle  fielils,  m\bo»nileil  autumn  poui-3 

\  j^-olden  tide  into  his  swelling  stores. 

Even  not  all  these  in  one  rii-h  lot  coinhineil, 

I  ':in  in:ilM'  tlu'  lu.ppy  mwn,  wilhoul  Oic  miml  ; 
.Wiieie  jnilgnient  sits  clc-ar-sighted,  anil  surveys 

The  ehaih  of  reason  "iih  unerring  gaze  i 

Where  fancy  hves,  and  to  the  brightening  eyes, 

His  laiier  si-ene.s,  and  l>nlder  fignres  rise; 

Where  sntial  Love  exerts  her  soft  command, 

And  [ilays  the  passions  with  a  temler  hand, 

Whence-  every  virtue  Hows,  in  rival  strife, 

.\nd  :dl  the  moral  harmony  of  life." 

In  a  word,  let  bachelors  be  assured  that  after  all 
"tis  conjugal  love  and  children,  which  «;ivc  to  the 
"  flower  of  fleeting  life,  its  lustre  and  perfume, 
and  we  are  weeds  without  them." 

To  t.  turn  to  our  subject,  a  Farenheit's  Ther- 


quantity  of  rain  is  measured  which  fall:,  in  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  world.  Different  dimensions 
might  be  given,  boih  for  the  tunnel  and  for  the 
gauge,  but  it  is  presumed  the  above  are  sufficient 
for  the  jjurpose  required. 

The  method  of  using  the  pluviameter  is,  to 
place  the  receiver  in  some  convenient  open  spot, 
in  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  as  much  rain 
falls  as  does  in  general  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
not  more:  let  the  tunnel  be  fixed  into  the  mouth 
of  the  receiver,  so  that  they  may  stand  perfectly 
steady  and  level  ;  then  with  the  gauge,  measure 
the  rain  in  the  receiver  as  often  as  is  necessary, 
takiiig  cai  e  to  note  the  quantity  from  a  fixed  hour 
and  (lay  in  the  year,  to  the  same  hour  and  day  in 
the  next  year.     There  will  be  some  trouble  in  the 


momivcrmay  be  bought  for  5  dollars,  and  the  '■<"n|vvinter,  and  great  care  will  be-  necessary  tocolloct 
gauge  may  be  easily  constructed,  consisting  of  an  j|,g  ,v;,ter  from  the  snow,  so  ,is  to  retain  the  whole 


'of  it. 


•  1.  A'      ^1)  .^^,e  should  want  would   be  the  average   re- 


Fig.  2. 


apjjaratn-,  of  3  parts  as  follows  : 

"  A  Pluviameter  consists  of  three  parts- 
receiver  (see  Fig.  1),  which  may  be  a  large  earth-  ^ui,  nj  monthly  minutes,  to  exhibit  the   monthly 
en  pot  ; — 2.  A  tin  tunnel  (i-'f^-.  2),  who.se  top  is  a  fail  of  rain  and   degree   ot   heat,  in   the  eastern, 

middle,  and  southern  avlantic,  and  in  some  ot  the 
states  beyond  the  ridge  of  the  .Mlegany  mountahis. 
\\  e  hereafter  shall  give  the  meteorological  ob- 
servations for  the  last  year  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore,  vvhereby  the  reader  will  clearly  see 
the  usual  tabular  form  of  such  observations,  -.id 
the  one  in  which  hey  may  be  presented  tor  the 
purposes  and  with  the  advantages  to  which  we 
have  been  very  briefly  adverting 

NEW    AND    APPROVED    METHOD    OP 

STEEPING  FLaX, 

^s   /iractised  in  Flanders. 

[Much  has  been  said  lately,  in  Congress  and  out 
of  it,  on  the  comparative  excellence  ot  flax  and 
hemp  ot  toreign  and  American  growth. 

The  beauty  andstren,,;th  of  the  fibre,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  itiunneT 
of  ivretting  it — and  that  proc-ss  is  perhaps  no 
where  so  well  understood  as  in  Flanders. — In- 
deed, the  generiil  husbandry  of  that  country  is 
considered  so  superior,  that  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  England,  ottered  very  liberal  premi- 
ums lor  the  best  detail  of  it;  and  the  Report 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Radclift'e,  furnishes  every 
thing  that  well  directed  observations  and  clear 
and  judicious  arrangement  ot  them,  could  gi  v  us. 

The  new  and  improved  method  of  steeping  flax, 
did  not  escape  his  attention,  and  we  shall  doubt- 
less make  to  our  readers  an  acceptable  offering 
by  giving  his  kejioit  on  that  subject,  as  fol- 
lows.]    Edit.  Am.  Far, 


perfect 
superfi- 


square  of  twelve  inches,  and  therefore  its 
1  contents  will  be  144  inches:  the  depth 
of  tin-  tunnel  may  be  six  inches  deeper  perhaps 
than  is  necessary  fop  rain,  but  not  tor  snow  ;  its 
shaft  which  is  to  be  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  the 
lertiver,  and  inserted  into  it,  must  be  ot  the  same 
iorm,  circulai,  and  may  be  oi  any  length,  so  as 
to  give  steadiness  to  the  apparatus,  for  instance, 
SIX  or  eight  inches,  or  more  ; — and  ;■.  A  gauge 
(see  Fig.  3),  ^''.g'-  3. 


which  is  a  tube  of  tin,  made  so  as  to  be  dipped 
into  the  receiver,  or  to  have  the  water  of  tlie  re- 
ceiver poured  into  it,  and  to  contain  a  proportion- 
al part  ot  one  inch  depth  of  the  superficial  con- 
tents of  the  tunnel.  Hence  the  gauge  being  a 
parallelopipedon,  may  be  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions :  let  its  base  be  one  inch  and  a  halt  square, 
.md  its  length  four  inches;  then  will  it  contain 
lA  i  .4^9  cubic  inches,  or  _'g-  of  144  -inches, 
that  is,  ,_  of  one  inch  depth  of  the  tunnel ;  and 
therefore  the  gauge  filled  sixteen  times,  will 
measure  one  incli  elepth  of  rain  If  the  base  of 
the  gauge  be  one  inch  square,  its  length  may  be 
three,  four,  six,  or  twelve  inches,  as  is  most  con- 
venient: if  it  be  three  inches  it  will  contain  thiee 
cubic  inches,  or -j.'^  of  144  inches,  that  is,  -V  "^ 
one  inch  depth  of  the  tunnel,  and  therefore  mu-t 
be  filled  4.S  times,  to  measure  one  inch  depth  of 
rain  :  if  the  gauge  is  four  inches  long,  it  must  b 
filled  36  times,  because  4-f36=  144  :  ifitissix 
inches  long,  it  must  be  filled  24  times,  because 
6-1-24-    144  ;  and  if  it  is  12  inches  long,  it  must 


be  filled  only  12  times  because  12  <  12^^-144 
in  his  studies  and  amusements,  and  to  heighten' In  general,  the  solid  contents  of  one  inch  depth 
every  social  and  dome  stic  pU'asure  ;  for  though  ;  upon  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  must  be  a  midtijle 
friends  be-  never  so  numerous,  his  celhirs  stoiedlof  the  solid  contents  of  the  gauge;  I  say  one  inch 
with  his    enerous  wines,  with  patrimonial  lands — \dejnh,  because  that  is  the  standard  by  whicli  the 
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J^'eiv  Method  of  Slee/iing  Flajc. 

The  Inventor  is  Mr.  J.  E.  D'Hont  D'Arcy, 
Member  of  the  Agricultural  Societv  of  Ghent. 

In  the  year  1813,  hecalled  fora  Commission  of 
Inspection,  which  was  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Prefect 
of  the  Deii.irtniint  were,  a  linen  merchant  a 
proprietor  of  spinning  machinery,  and  a  hhac  her. 

At  this  period  the  inventor  conceived  that  a 
change  of  water  was  necessary,  and  the  ^|)eri- 
inents  were  made  accordingly.  He  is  now  ot" 
oi)inion  that  stagnant  water  is  the  most  ettica- 
cious,  but  in  every  other  respect  his  process  is 
unchansied. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  it^  chief 
points,  is  .:s  follows: 

"  That  on  the  9th   of  August,   1813,  thev  re- 
paired to  the  ])lace  apjjiMiited  ;  and  were  inibrm- 
ed    by  Mr.  D'Hont  D'.\.rcy,  th.it  the  objects  of 
his  improvement  were  : 
1st.  To  give  a  fine  colour  to  the  flax. 
2nd    To  lie  able   to    know    preciselv,   without  a 

possibilitv  of  mistake,  the  moment  the  flax 
I     should  be  sufficiently  steeped. 
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3d.    To  preserve  botli  the  strength  and  quality  of 

the  fiax. 
4th.  'I'o  effect  a  saving  of  the  material  in  scutch- 
ing and  hackling,  of  more  tliau  10  per  cent. 
5th.  To  preserve  tlie  waters  and  air  fiom  infec- 
tion, and  tlic  tish  from  being  vlestroyed. 
That  the\-    commenced   their  observations  by 
inspecting  the  steeping  pool  of  two  rods  long  by 
one  wide*,  add  six  feet  deep  ;  taking  in  the  water 
at  one  side,  and  letting  it  nut  at  the  other. 

That  this  pool  contained  a  considerable  parcsl 
of  flax  tied  iu  bundles,  and  fixed  in  a  vertical  po- 
sition, with  the  root  of  the  plant  towards  the  bot- 
tom. That  it  was  kept  in  this  position  at  the  le- 
vel of  the  water  by  some  branches  and  straw, 
which  branches  v;ere  pressed  by  three  planks  of 
■wood  placed  across,  having  at  the  extremities  of 
eai  li,  stones  sufficiently  heavy  to  prevent  the 
flax  from  floating  on  the  surface. 

That  the  ilax  had  been  in  this  state  for  one 
day,  and  that  the  water  was  already  discoloured. 
That  on  the  10th  of  August  they  savt-  the  first 
•water  let  off  from  the  pool :  that  it  was  extreme- 
ly black,  but  the  smell  less  strong  than  that  occa 
sioned  by  the  old  method  ;  that  on  the  top  of  the 
■water  many  bubljles  appeared,  a  certain  sit,n 
that  the  effect  of  the  steepage  was  in  full  ac- 
tivitv.  That  all  the  water  was  drawn  off,  and 
fresh  water  let  in. 

That  on  the  15th  of  August  the  second  water 
was  drawn  off,  less  discoloured  than  the  former  ; 
■with  a  more  disagreeable  odour,  but  not  so  much 
as  by  the  old  method  ;  tliat  on  the  17th  the  flax, 
no  longer  touching  the  transverse  wood  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  descended  naturally  to  the 
bottom,  a  certain  indication  of  its  being  sufficient- 
ly steeped  ;  that  the  water  was  let  off,  still  a  lit- 
tle discoloured,  but  without  any  disagreeable 
odour.  That  the  flax  was  then  taken  out,  spread 
npon  a  nieadotv,  and  handled  in  the  usual  way. 
That  after  its  having  remained  there  a  fortnight, 
they  returned  and  took  a  bundle,  weighing  six 
kilogrammes  66  grammesf.  That  they  brought 
it  to  the  house  ot  Mr.  Devos,  a  farmer  at  Heus 
den,  near  Ghent,  who  declared  to  them  that  he 
had  sold  to  Mr.  D'Hont  D'.\rcy,  the  half  of  a 
piece  on  the  foot,  equal  to  that  which  he  shewed 
to  them,  and  which  had  been  steeped  in  his  farm, 
according  to  the  old  routine.  That  they  took  a 
bundle  of  this  flax,  and  adjusted  it  to  the  precise 
■weight  of  the  other,  viz  :  5  kilogrammes  66 
grammes,  and  had  both  bundles  broken  and 
scutched  ;  that  the  bundle  of  Mr.  D'Hont  D'Ar- 
cy  yielded  ene  kilogramme  420  grammes  ;  that 
of  Mr.  Devos,  one  kilogramme  300  grammes. 
That  therefore  upon  the  scutching  there  was  a 
saving  of  120  grammes.  That  then  they  had  the 
two  bundles  hackled  separately,  that  that  of  Mr. 
D'Hont  D'Arcy,  which  weighed  one  kilogramme 
420  grammes,  yielded  870  grammes  of  flax  and 
420  grammes  of  tow,  in  all  one  kilograme  29C 
grammes — waste  130  grammes;  and  that  of  Mr 
Devos,  which  weighed  1  kilogramme  300  gram- 
mes, yielded  700  grammes  of  hackled  flax,  and 
430  grammes  of  tow,  in  all  one  kilogramme  130 
grammes — waste  170  grammes.  That  therefore 
the  bundle  of  Mr.  D'Hont  D'Arcy  having  had 
but  130  grammes  of  waste,  and  that  of  Mr.  De 
vos  170,  an  advantage  of  40  grammes  appeals  in 
favour  of  the  new  process.  .\nd  as  in  the  hark 
ling  a  saving  having  been  found  of  ten  gramn\es, 
(the  tow  of  Mr.  D'Hont  D'Arcy's  parcel  being 
bu'.  420  grammes,  and  th-it  of  the  oihtr  430)  the 
total  advantage  in  point  of  material,  is  more  than 
one  tenth  of  thr  quantity  of  flax. 

That  Mr  Devos  was  a  farmer  remarkable  for 
careful  sloping — Th.it  to  make  further  experi- 
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ment  of  the  efficacy  of  this  new  method  with  re- 
spect to  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  riax. 
Mr.  Gorwardveibeggen,  one  of  the  Commia- 
sioners,  shewed  them  the  two  specimens  of  flax, 
wrought  in  competition  in  the  same  loom  ;  that 
he  had  brought  them  to  the  greatest  degree  of 
fineness  of  which  that  species  of  flax  was  capa 
ble  ;  that  that  of  .Mr.  D'Hont  D'Arcy  had  borne 
the  trial  perfectly,  but  that  that  of  Mr.  Devos, 
even  at  four  degrees  short  of  the  fineness  of  the 
other,  broke  frequently  ;  tliat  therefore,  the  new 
process  may  be  concluded  to  preserve  the. strength 
and  quality  of  the  flax.  That  in  order  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  bleaching;  they  sent  on  the  20th 
September  to  Mr.  Brackmeu,  bleacher,  and  one 
of  the  commissioners,  two  skeins  of  thread,  one 
taken  from  tlie  flax  of  Mr.  D'Hont  D'.^rcy,  and 
the  other  from  that  of  Mr.  Devos.  That  both 
were  tied  together,  and  underwent  the  same 
lileaching  operations,  and  that  in  the  end  the  ad 
vantage  of  the  new  process  was  manifested,  in 
the  facility  of  di>':;overing  that  of  Mr.  D'Hont 
D'Arcy  by  its  supeiior  whiteness. 

Tnat  specimens  ot  all  these  gradations  ac- 
companied thtii'  report,  of  both  parcels  of  flax, 
undressed,  scutched,  hackUd,  spun,  raw  and 
bleached,  in  each  ot  which  the  superior  white- 
ness of  tliat  from  the  new  mode  of  steeping  was 
obvious  ;  and  that  they  strongly  recommend  this 
method  to  the  particular  notice  and  protection  ot 
the  Pielcct." 

The  author  of  the  memoir  then  states  the  dif- 
ference of  his  process,  which  has  been  reported 
to  differ  from  the  common  usage  in  four  points. 

1st.  In  placing  the  bundles  in  the  steep  verti- 
cally, instead  of  horizontally. 

2dly.  In  immersing  the  flax  by  means  of  trans- 
verse sticks,  with  that  degree  of  weight  annex- 
ed, which  shall  not  push  it  down  to  the  bottom, 
l)ut  leave  it  the  power  to  descend  spontaneously 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  steepage. 

3dly.  By  leavmg  at  first  a  space  of  at  least 
halt"  a  fool  between  the  bottom  and  the  roots  of 
the  flax. 

4thly.  By  renewing  the  water  at  stated  inter- 
vals. 

He  states  that  the  improvement  suggested  was 
not  carried  into  effect  by  the  Minister  to  whom 
the  report  was  made,  because  in  a  few  months  af- 
terwards the  Imperial  Government  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, and  Belgium  was  separated  from  France ;  but 
that  during  the  interval  he  has  occupied  himself 
in  such  experiments  as  induce  him  to  think,  that 
by  increasing  the  dimensions  of  the  pools,  so  as 
to  double  the  usual  quantity  of  water  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  flax  to  be  steeped,  the  ne- 
cessity of  changing  the  water  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  in  fact  a  strong  and  well  regulated 
putrefaction  is  indispensable  to  render  the  Rax, 
when  dressed,  silky  and  fine,  as  by  these  means 
the  gum  is  not  only  decomposed,  but  annihilated, 
a  perfection  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  change 
ot  water.  That  besides  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature towards  the  surface,  being  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  the  water  has  been  in  stag- 
nation, the  heads  of  the  flax,  by  their  vertical 
position,  will  the  better  acquire  the  necessary 
degree  of  putrefaction,  whilst  the  interior  part 
of  the  plant,  which  resists  much  less  the  action 
o  tne  water,  l.ieihg  gradually,  according  to  the 
degree  of  its  submersion,  in  a  temperature  ])io 
portionably  weaker,  is  never  too  much  rotted  or 
damaged. 

He  adds  in  a  note,  that  "  the  gum  in  the  hcod 
of  the  plant  has  nearly  one  half  more  conslslenc( 
than  at  the  root  :  and  tliat  the  flax  dressers  al- 
■vays  find  that  ihe  beads  are  never  suificicnil , 
-o.eped,  and  '.hat  they  cannot  clean  tliein  without 
much  trouble  and  a  great  loss  of  flax." 


The  spontaneous  descent  of  the  steeped  flax, 
he  states,  to  |be  an  indication  of  its  being  nearly 
sutnciently  roctcd  ;  since  at  the  moment  when 
the  particles  of  air  whicl;  tlie  plant  contains, 
have  all  escaped  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
gum,  the  entire  mass  quits  the  transverse  poles, 
and  settles  spontaneously  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pool. 

That  at  this  moment  it  is  necessary  to  be  on 
the  watch  ;  to  take  out  a  handful  of  the  flax,  to  dry 
it,  and  to  examine  the  state  of  the  gum  ;  which 
trial  should  be  repeated  every  six  hours,  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  the  moment  when  the  gum  is 
wholly  got  rid  of,  and  before  the  filaments  of  the 
flax  have  begun  to  suffer  in  quality. 

That  when  that  exact  point  is  attended  to,  the 
flax  need  only  be  spread  one  half  of  the  usual 
'ime,  so  that  the  grass  will  not  have  time  to  cover 
it  by  its  growth,  or  to  deteriorate  it  by  its  humi- 
dity. That  the  spread  flax  should  be  turned  in 
four  or  five  days  ;  and  that  finally,  in  lieu  of  a 
change  of  water,  the  extent  of  the  sleeping  pool 
should  be  jjroportioned  to  double  the  mass  to  be 
steeped,  by  which  the  flax  will  acquire  that 
shining  and  blueish  whiteness  which  indicates  a 
superior  quality. 

In  another  part  of  the  Memoir,  the  author 
points  out  the  ilefects  of  the  o'd  method  thus  : 

"  That  tliose  who  steep  their  flax  by  heaping 
the  bundles  upon  each  other  horizontally,  draw 
even  from  thai  one  mass,  twoorthref  different  co- 
lours, which  affect  the  filaments  of  the  flax,  and 
as  many  more  perhaiis  before  the  termination  of 
the  steepage,  owing  to  the  unequal  operation  of 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  which  acts 
with  infinitely  more  force  near  the  surface,  th.m 
in  the  depth  of  the  stagnant  water.  That  the 
result  of  this  irregularity  is,  that  whilst  the  bun- 
dles in  tiK-  middle  of  the  mass  are  but  sufficient- 
ly steeped,  those  at  the  top  are  too  much  so,  and 
those  at  the  bottom  not  enough.  That  as  the 
steeping  pools  are  generally  as  full  as  possible 
with  flax,  the  colouring  particles  of  the  g'lm  be- 
ing diluted  in  but  a  little  water,  acquire  thereby 
he  power  of  rendering  certain  jiortions  of  the 
Hax  nearly  black,  blue,  or  red,  according  to  their 
losiiion  in  the  masf. 

"  That  by  this  variation  in  the  time  of  precise 
sufficiency  of  steepage,  (which  is  critical,)  the 
after  operations  becomedifficult  and  troublesome. 
That  thus  great  waste  is  occasioned,  the  quality 
of  the  flax  altered,  and  the  bleaching  of  the 
mread  and  linen  rendered  tedious  and  expensive. 

"That  those  who  steep  in  running  waters,  ob- 
tain more  whiteness  and  better  quality  than  from 
the  common  method  of  the  stagnant  pool.  But 
that  this  mode  is  also  defective,  inasmuch  as, 
the  w-.iter  circulating  more  at  the  extremities 
than  in  the  middle  of  the  mass,  or  the  interior  of 
the  bundles,  an  equal  putrefaction,  or  an  equal 
whiteness,  cannot  be  produced.  That  besides, 
Hs  the  gum  is  more  viscous  at  the  top  of  the  plant 
than  towards  the  root,  it  is  impossible  in  running 
water  to  attain  the  proper  degree  of  steepage 
with  perfect  precision.  He  concludes,  that  after 
much  refliction,  reading,  and  travelling  through 
flax  countries;  altera  minute  inspection  of  Mr. 
Lee's  method  in  Kngland,  and  after  many  exjjeri- 
mcnts  made  on  a  great  scale,  he  flatters  himself 
that  the  mode  he  proposes  is  the  best  " 

The  experiments  reported,-  may  furnish  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  waste  that  occurs  in  the 
Manner  of  dressing  the  flax  in  Flanders  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  an  o|)portur.ity  of  ascer- 
taining, w  liether  ir  that  respect,  and  in  the  other 
adv.intaijes  stated,  Mr.  Lee's  method  and  the  later 
i.iijjrovements  upon  it  in  England,  be  preferable 
to  that  which  the  Memoir  recommends. 
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EGYPTIAN  MILLET. 

Oxford,  Februarij  26t/i,  1824. 
lyiB.  Skinner, 

W  ith  respect  to  the  few  seed  you  were  so  good 
as  to  send  nie  that  you  received  fiom  N.  V.  Her- 
beniont,  Esq.  oi  aouth  Carolina,  which  he  called 
Ey)  ptian  millet,  (sec  volume  4,  page  103  and  326, 
ot  tlie  American  Farmer,)  there  being  so  great  an 
account  ot  the  wondirtul  growth  of  it,  I  wasde- 
tei  mined  to  see  a  spti.imen  of  it ;  and  found  it  as- 
toi'ished  so  many  people,  that  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  give  you  some  account  of  its  success. 

I  planted  a  few  hills  of  it  in  good  ground  in  a 
corn  lot,  but  unfortunately  did  not  plant  it  quite 
soon  enough  in  the  season:  1  planted  it  the  last  of 
April  instead  of  about  the  loth  March,  viz.  to 
save  seed.  1  put  $  seed  in  each  hill,  the  hills  5 
feet  apa  t,  or  say  from  4  to  5  ftet  apart ;  it  came 
up  very  small  and  slim  ;  I  pulled  out  all  but  one 
in  each  hill  and  it  looked  so  little,  I  did  not  think 
much  of  it,  or  I  would  have  paid  more  attention 
to  it  than  I  did  at  first  ;  and  it  only  shared  the 
same  fate,  as  to  cultivation  that  the  rest  ot  the 
corn  lot  did:  but  to  nn  great  astonishment  it  put 
cut  fi  um  15  to  20,  and  some  more  stalks,  some  as 
large  as  common  Indian  corn  from  each  plant  ! 
and  they  grew  generally  upwards  of  12  feet  high  ! 
iind  some  had  12  shoots  on  a  stock,  but  no  ears, 
it  being  planted  too  late,  except  the  top,  which 
had  one  from  18  inches  to  two  feet  long,  perhaps 
Bome  as  long  as  30  inches;  I  mean  to  send  you 
some  to  look  at;  some  of  them  are  yellow  and 
others  purple.  1  did  not  try  the  experiment  of 
cuttiiig  this  millet  for  forage,  but  the  prevailing 
cpin  1^1  is,  it  could  bt  cut  from  3  to  4  times  a  year 
if  planted  early  in  our  climate,  say  about  the  la- 
titude of  39  north  ;  no  doubt  but  it  suits  a  warmer 
climate  better,  but  I  find  I  had  some  ripe  seed, 
and  the  birds  and  mice  are  so  fond  oj'it*  that  they 
destroyed  the  most  of  mine  before  I  discovered 
their  preying  on  it.  It  may  in  my  opinion  be  re- 
commended to  all  farmers  that  wish  to  raise  fo- 
rage for  their  cattle,  and  those  who  ha\e  low 
lands  with  rich  soil,  and  not  much  ftt  for  wheat, 
•and  more  can  be  raised  off  an  acre  than  of  any 
thing  I  ever  saw  grow ;  I  am  sorry  I  could  not 
save  more  seed,  for  many  apply  to  me  for  it  that 
will  not  get  any,  as  I  have  but  very  little  on  hand. 

I  think  if  you  had  seen  it  giowing  in  my  lots  in 
Oxford,  you  would  have  taken  a  drawing  of  it ; 
1  expected  you  planted  some  yourself,  or  1  should 
have  sent  you  some  last  full,  to  see  when  in  full 
bloom. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your's,  &c. 

JOHN  WILLIS. 

*  This  fact  is  remarked  by  all  who  have  culti* 
vated  millet.     Ed.  yim.  Far. 

NEW  W  HEA T. 

Extract  of  a  tetter  from  Jonas  -SEELr,  Esi^.  a 
member  of  the  Let^istaturc,  to  an  agricultural 
gentleman  in  this  county. 

Albany,  6th  Feb.  1824. 
"  Sir — In  answer  to  your  request  on  the  subject 
of  a  new  kind  of  wheat,  lately  cultivated  in  Se- 
neca count'  ,  I  really  consider  it  a  great  acquisi- 
tion to  our  country  It  resem.bles  in  colour  the 
bearded  thorn  wheat,  the  berry  rather  smaller 
than  the  white  or  red  chaffed  wheat,  and  weighs 
from  GO  to  64  lbs.  a  bushel.  I  have  made  experi- 
ments, and  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  on  different 
soils,  from  clay  loatii  to  a  black  rich  soil.  It  pos 
sesses  two  very  important  properties  which  our 
co"imon  wheat  does  not.  It  resists  frost  much 
belter,  and  is  absolutely  invuh'eruble  to  the  at- 
tack of  the   Hessian   fly ;   this  was  abundantly 


proved  the  last  season.  On  this  account  alone  it 
is  invaluable,  as  I  had  fields  of  common  wheat 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  fly,  while  this  new  wheat 
side  by  side  was  untouched. 

The  common  wheat  when  not  injured  by  fly  or 
frost  will  jiroduce  soine  more  per  acre.  The  new 
wheat  grows  thick  on  the  ground,  the  colour  of 
the  straw  is  lighter  and  softer  and  does  not  grow 
as  tall  as  common  wheat,  the  heads  are  shorter, 
but  fill  well,  the  chaff  is  light.  The  flour  is  equal 
to  the  common  red  berritd  wheat.  I  sold  70 
bushels  of  ii  to  Col.  Mynderse,  at  the  Seneca 
Falls,  last  December,  his  miller  pronounced  it 
the  finest  lot  of  wheat  he  had  purchased  since 
harvest,  it  was  sowed  the  17th  Sept.  1822.  It 
was  first  introduced  into  Seneca  county  5  or  6 
years  ago,  and  is  called  beaver  dam  wheat,  under 
an  idea  it  was  first  brought  from  a  beaver  darn 
near  Utica,  whereas,  Col.  Mynderse  informed  me 
that  it  was  imported  from  Spain  by  Eikantih 
Watson,  Esq.  of  Albany,  and  was  one  of  the  va- 
rious samples  of  wheat  he  distributed  over  the 
country  6  or  7  years  ago." 

I  It  is  hoped  the  printers  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  state,  will  fur  a  moment,  take  a 
breathing  spell  from  the  busy  strife  of  politics, 
and  occasionally  turn  an  eye  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  country,  viz  :  agriculture  and  domestic 
manufactures.  A  general  communication  of  the 
above  important  information  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
mote the  general  good. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Mr.   Skinner, 

I  enclose,  and  request  you  will  publish,  in  the 
next  number  of  the  American  Farmer,  a  most 
excellent  report  of  the  Committee  on  .\griculture, 
in  the  House  ot  Kepresentatives  of  the  United 
States,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Van  Ransselaer, 
Baylies,  Garnet,  Harris,  (Pa.)  Rose,  Patterson, 
(Pa  )  and  Whiteman.  It  contains  the  sounrlest 
principles  of  political  economy,  to  be  found  in 
any  state  paper  ever  issued  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept Hamilton's  celebrated  Report  on  Manufac- 
tures, of  which  the  great  leading  principles  are 
here  condensed.  It  is  most  earnestly  recommend 
ed  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  citizen  inter- 
ested, from  public  or  private  motives,  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States.  Like  the  rad'ance  of 
the  sun  breaking  forth  from  a  curtain  of  dense 
clouds,  it  dispels  the  mists  which  inveterate  pre- 
judice has  shed  over  the  policy  which  this  coun- 
try ought  to  pursue,  in  order  to  rescue  herself 
from  tne  calamitous  situation  in  which  a  large 
portion  of  our  citizens,  and  entire  sections  of  the 
Union  are  involved. 

HAMILTON. 

Philadelhhia,  Jfiril  2,  1824. 

In  the  House  of  Refiresentatix<es,  March  19,  1824. 

The  committee  on  agriculture,  to  whom  was 
referi-ed  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, instructing  them  to  inquire  if  an  In- 
crease  of  the  duty  now  established  by  law,  on 
any  article  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture, 
will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist ;  and, 
if  there  be  any  such  article,  to  name  the  same, 
together  with  the  additional  amount  of  duty  whicli 
they  di't  in  beneficial  ti  the  agricultural  interest, 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

That,  in  the  apprehension  of  your  committfi  , 
whatever  ijicreases  the  consumfition  of  its  firij- 
ducts,  IV  fill  her  at  home  or  abroad,  necessarily 
advances  the  interests  of  agriculture.  He  wh'i 
cultivates  the  soil,  looks  bevond  the  supply  ol  his 
own  wants  tor  the  profits  of  his  lalionr.  He  looks 
to  a  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  his  indus- 
try.    The  home  market,  in  the  opinion   of  the 


CQinmittee,  is  at  all  times  to  be  /ireferred  to  the 
foreign  market,  when  the  reward  of  agricultural 
pursuits  is  equal — the  former  is  less  precarious 
than  the  latter  ;  it  is,  also  7nore  /lermanent  and 
certain,  and  above  the  reach  of  restraining  and 
/trohibitory  duties  of  foreign  hostility  ;  and 
when  the  home  market  can  be  increased  in  its 
demands,  without  diminishing  in  a  greater  de- 
gree the  foreign  consumption,  it  would  seem  wise 
and  prudent  to  promote  its  extension  by  every 
rational  means  within  the  sphere  of  legislation. 

Your  committee  consider  the  increase  of  duties 
on  many  foreign  articles  now  imported  into  the 
I'nited  States,  would  promote  the  agricultural 
hrosjierity  of  the  nation.  A  portion  of  popula- 
tion engaged  in  manufactures  would  necessarily 
depend  on  the  farmer  for  suiisistence,  and  create 
a  more  /lerfect  and  firojitahle  division  of  labour 
than  now  exists  yl  new  market  would  be  ojiened, 
and  a  new  demand  created,  for  all  the  raw  mate- 
rials which  neiu  manufactures  luould  ccmsume.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that,  if  all  the  manufactured 
articles  now  consumed  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  were  manufactured  within  the 
bounds  of  our  conntry,  from  the  rav  material 
tiirni«hed  by  ourselves,  the  value  of  our  lands 
would  be  increased,  and  the  firojits  of  agricultU' 
ral  labour  considerably  augmented.  Demand 
and  consumption  would  be  directly  extended — a 
great  extent  of  soil  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
products  '-hat  now  afford  no  sufticient  stimulus  to 
cultivation.  The  soil  and  climate  of  the  United 
States  are  capable  of  producing  the  various  ar- 
ticles necessary  for  such  manuficturing  estab- 
lishments as  will  most  naturally  flourish  in  this 
country,  and  of  such  as  would  inevitably  be  con- 
sumed provided  manufacturing  labour  should  be 
extendi  d.  By  a  comprehensive  and  rigorous 
system  of  policy,  calculated  to  unfold  our  agri- 
cultural resources,  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  in- 
dustry would  be  diff'nsed  over  the  land  :  a  vast 
and  active  system  of  internal  exchange  would  rije 
ufi  ;  the  exjiense  of  transportation  in  heavy  arti- 
cles would  be,  in  a  great  measure  saved  ;  and,  in 
fact,  that  which  should  be  ardently  wished  for, 
in  every  agricultural  country,  a  home  market 
\would  appear  ;  this,  too,  would  prove  a  market 
at  once  various,  in  point  of  demand,  but  sure, 
steady  and  unchanging.  The  policy,  the  caprice, 
the  selfishness,  and  the  hostility  of  other  nations 
could  not  affect  it.  On  this  Doiiit,  therefore,  the 
committee  cannot  entertain  any  doubt.  The  ex- 
tension of  domestic  manufactures,  depending  on 
the  production  of  such  raw  materials  as  can  be 
found  in  this  country  must  increase  the  demand 
and  consumfition  of  those  materials,  and  of  course 
secure  a  new  and  ready  market. 

As  to  the  articles  of  foi  eigo  growth,  to  which 
an  increase  of  duty  should  apply,  In  order  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture,  the 
committee  need  only  remark,  that,  if  the  princi- 
ples which  they  advance  be  sound,  tlie  duty 
should  embrace  every  raw  material  found  or  ftro- 
cured  with  ease  and  cheapness,  and  in  abundance 
in  the  United  States.  The  committee  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  home  market,  in  the 
brief  view  which  they  have  presented.  The 
question  how  far  the  increase  of  this  home  mar- 
ket, by  an  increase  of  duty  on  foreign  articles, 
would  affect  ths  demand  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts abroad,  leads  to  a  new  train  of  considera- 
tions. The  first  inquiry  which  natuially  occurs 
Ml  this  point  is,  what  nre  the  inducements  with 
'  !reign  nations  to  purchase  the  productions  of 
■  .ir  soil  ?  what  their  motives  ?  what  tlie  moving 
Musesof  ;'ie  market  which  they  extend  i"  Is  their 
jolicy  foun  led  on  favour,  reciprocity,  self  inte- 
i-est,  or  necessity  *  On  this  subject  there  is  lit- 
'!e  gron.id  for  difTereme  of  opinion.  Foreign 
nations  act  not  for  us,  but  for  themselves.    Fa- 
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vou';  and  even  reci/irocily,  form  no  banis  for 
their  measures  towards  us  beyond  the  comfiass  of 
bare  expediency,  'f hey  iviU  consume  our  raw 
materials  tvhen  they  cannr^t  do  better  ;  when  they 
can,  they  will  not  not  consume  them.  When  the 
consumption  kOf  our  agricultuial  products  connes 
in  contact  with  any  principle  of  political  econo- 
my ;ip])licable  to  their  own  condition,  a  hostile 
tariff  meets  us  at  their  shores.  Hence,  t lie  fo- 
reign market,  for  the  fruits  of  our  soil,  depends 
but  tittle  on  the  sale  which  foreign  manufac- 
tures find  in  this  country:  and  whether  we 
purchase  more  or  less,  foreign  nations  will  gra- 
duate their  i)olicy  towards  us,  by  a  standard  inde 
pendent  of  any  general  system  of  duties  which 
we  may  adopt  ;  at  least,  so  it  appears  to  youi 
committee. 

How  long  would  Great  Britain  purchase  our 
cotton,  if  her  own  colonies  co-Id  su|)ply  her  de 
mands  ?  How  manv  naiions  would  c<insume  an\ 
article  that  is  cultivated  by  the  American  agri- 
culturist if  they  could  find  their  demand  supplied 
on  better  and  more  advantageous  conditions,  by 
home  industry  ?  These  questions  are  answered 
by  their  proposition  ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  opininn 
of  the  committee,  that  the  foreign  market  for 
eur  agricultural  /iroducts,  and  for  the  staple  ar- 
ticles of  our  exports,  in  the  shu/ie  of  raw  materi 
ats  will  not  he  essentially  affected  by  amj  in- 
crease of  duty  on  those  foreign  manufactures 
which  are  composed  'f  similar  materials. 

As  to  the  amount  of  duty  which  should  be 
imposed,  it  must  ulvays  depend  upon  a  variety 
of  cnnsideiati  'US,  which  need  not  be  detailed  ; 
it  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  exclusive  and 
eo7istant  demand  of  our  raw  materials,  and  to 
sustain  the  .Inierican  manufacturer  in  his  pur 
suits  ;  it  tnust  be  competent  to  'mild  up.  urul  pro- 
tect those  manufacturing  establishments,  at  pre 
aent  in  the  country,  and  which,  with  a  reasonable 
encouragement,  will  present  a  constant  deniand 
for  those  raw  materials. 

In  fact,  as  to  the  articles  of  foreign  growth  and 
manufacture,  which  should  be  taxed  in  order  to 
increase  our  agricultural  prosperi'y,  your  com 
mittee  would  refer,  generally,  to  the  tariff  now 
before  the  house.  The  cmTimittee  do  not  per 
ceive  the  neces^ity  of  selecting  any  articles,  or 
of  imposing  any  duties,  beyond  those  embraced 
by  that  bill. 

LAWRENCE, 
ON  THE  AGE  OF  THE  HORSE. 

HOW  TO  KNOW  IT. 

The  age  of  a  horse,  it  is  sufficiently  well  known, 
is  only  determinable  with  |)recision  by  his  teeth  ; 
and  that  rule  fails  after  a  certain  jjeriod,  and  is 
some  imes  equivocal  and  even  uncertain  within 
that  period.  A  horse  has  forty  teeth  ;  viz.  twenty- 
four  double  teeth  or  grinders,  four  tushes,  or 
single  teeth,  and  twelve  front  teeth,  or  gatherers. 
Mares  ha\  e  no  tuslits  in  general.  The  inarii, 
•which  discovers  the  age,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
front  teeth,  next  the  tushes.  In  a  few  weeks, 
with  some,  the  foal's  twelve  fore  teeth  begin  to 
shoot  ;  these  are  short,  round,  white,  and  e.iily 
distinguishable  from  the  adulter  horse's  te.th, 
■with  which  they  come  afterwards  to  be  mi>.ed. 
At  some  period  between  two  and  three  yiars 
old,  the  colt  changes  his  teeth  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
sheds  ihc  four  middle  fore  teeth,  two  above  and 
■  two  below,  which  are  sometime  after  replaced 
with  horse's  teeth.  After  three  years  old,  two 
others  are  changed,  one  on  each  side  the  for- 
mer ;  he  has  then  eiiiht  colt's  and  four  horse's 
teeth.  After  four  years  old,  he  cuts  four  new 
teeth,  one  on  each  side  those  last  replace'',  and 
has  at  that  age,  eii':lu  horse'-,  and  ioni-  f.i  i''^  tieth. 
These  last  new  teeth  are  slow  growers,  compar 


ed  with  the  preceding ;  they  are  the  cornei 
teeth,  next  the  tushes,  are  called  pincers,  ami 
are  those  which  bear  the  mark:  this  mark  coii 
sists  Ml  the  tooth  being  hollow,  and  in  the  cavit\ 
bearing  a  black  spot,  resembling  the  eye  of  a 
bean.  The  tushes  may  then  be  felt.  At  four 
years  and  a  half  old,  these  mark  teeth  are  just 
visible  above  the  gum,  and  the  cavity  is  very 
conspicuous.  At  five  years  old,  the  horse  ha^ 
shed  his  remaining  four  colt's  teeth,  and  his  tush- 
es appear.  At  six,  his  tushes  are  up,  and  appear 
white,  small  and  sharp,  near  about  which  is  ob- 
servable a  small  circle  of  young  growing  flesh  ; 
the  horse's  mouth  is  now  complete,  and  the  black 
mark  has  arrived  at,  or  very  near  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  corner  teeth.  At  seven,  the  two 
middle  teeth  fill  up.  Between  the  seventh  and 
'ighih  year,  all  the  teeth  are  filled  up,  the  black 
mark  hath  vanished,  and  the  horse  is  then  said 
to  be  aged,  and  his  mouth  full. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  age  of  the  horse 
can  only  be  guessed  at  from  certain  indications  ; 
but  these  guesses  are  usually  made  with  consi- 
derable accuracy  by  experienced  people.  If  his 
teeth  shut  close,  and  meet  even,  are  tolerably 
white  not  over  long,  and  his  gums  appear  jjlump, 
you  may  conclude  he  is  not  vet  nine  years  old.  At 
that  age  and  as  he  advances,  his  teeth  become 
yellow  and  foul,  and  appear  to  lengthen,  from  the 
shrinking  and  receding  of  the  gums.  The  tush- 
es are  blunt  at  nine  ;  but  at  ten  years  old,  the 
cavity  or  channel  on  the  insifle  in  the  upper 
tu-hes  until  that  period  to  be  felt  by  the  finger, 
are  entirely  filled  up  At  eleven,  the  teeth  will 
be  ver_\  long,  black,  and  foul,  but  will  generally 
meet  even  :  at  tvi'elve,  his  upper  jaw  teeth  will 
overhang  he  nether:  at  thirteen  and  upwards, 
his  tushes  will  lie  either  worn  to  the  stumps,  ov 
long,  black,  and  foul,  like  those  of  an  old  boar. 
Beside  those  exhibited  by  the  month,  n.ature  ev- 
er furnishes  variety  of  signals,  denoting  the  ap- 
[jroach  of  old  age  and  decay,  throughout  the  bo- 
dies of  all  animals.  After  a  horse  has  ])ast  his 
l>rime,  a  hollowness  of  his  temples  will  be  per- 
ceived ;  his  muscles  will  be  continually  losing 
something  of  their  plumiJiKss  ;  and  his  hair,  that 
gloss  and  burnish,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
)  outh  and  prime,  will  look  dead,  faded,  or  en 
tirely  lose  its  colour  in  various  parts.  In  proper 
tion  to  the  excess  of  these  appearances,  will  be 
the  horse's  age. 

The  following  are  among  the  devices  practised 
by  a  set  of  unfeeling  rascals,  who  have  no  other 
rule  of  conduct  than  their  supposed  interest,  to 
counterfeit  the  maiks  ot  ;ige  in  hors:  s.  .\t  four 
years  old  they  will  frequently  knock  out  the  re- 
maining colt's  teeth,  in  order  to  make  the  horse 
appear  five  ;  but  you  will  be  convinced  of  the 
fraud,  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  tushes  :  and 
il  It  be  a  mare,  by  the  shortness  and  smallnessof 
the  corner  teeth,  and  indeed  o)  the  teeth  in 
;;eneral.  To  give  an  old  horse  the  mark,  is 
termed,  to  bishop  him  ;  "f  the  derivation  of  this 
term  1  ha\  e  n»  kivuvledge.  They  burn  a  hole  in 
each  of  the  corner  teeth,  and-make  the  shell  fine 
and  thin,  with  some  iron  instrument,  scraping  all 
the  teeth  to  make  them  white;  sometimes  they 
even  file  them  all  down  short  and  even.  To  this 
tht  y  add  another  operation  ;  they  pierce  the  skiu 
over  the  hollows  of  ihe  eye,  and  Idow  it  up  with 
a  quill :  but  such  manoeuvres  can  deceive  only  tht- 
inexpeiienced,  and  in  case  of  disjjute  would  lie 
delected  in  an  instant.  Of  the  colours  of  horses, 
nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  said  more  to  the 
purpose  ih  Ml  to  ri-jjeat  an  adage  of  old  Bracken. — 
"  A  g"oil  hi  rsc  is  never  of  a  bad  colour."  Mo 
dern  light  and  ex|)erience  ha\e  been  happily 
emplovi-'i  in  detecting  and  (  xplnding  the  then' 
-etM-  whimseys  of  >an'lqutv  upon  dinost  all  sub 
jects ;  among  the  rest,  upon  that  of  attributing 


this  or  that,  good  or  evil  quality,  or  temperament, 
to  the  colour  of  a  horse.  All  that  1  am  warrant- 
ed in  stiying,  from  my  own  observation,  is,  that  I 
liave  seen  more  bad  hor-es,  of  all  kinds  among 
the  light  bays,  with  light-coloured  legs,  and  muz- 
zle, than  amongst  any  other  colours  ;  and  the 
most  good  saddle  and  coach  horses,  among  the 
comuKin  bays,  with  black  legs  and  manes,  .md 
the  chocolate  browns.  This,  in  all  probability, 
has  been  accidental. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

April  5th,  1824. 
FRIF.ND  Skinner, 

It  th  othtr  numbers  of  your  6' h  volume,  are 
to  furnish  the  tooacco  planters  with  friends  of  the 
same  stamp,  with  the  one  who  has  graced  your 
1st  number  with  a  lew  of  his  lucubrations  from 
"  an  unpublished  pamphlet,"  &c.  tile  enemies  of 
these  ill  fated  at licuhuiists,  would  do  well  to  ex- 
pedite their  attacks;  or  there  will  be  precious 
little  left  for  them  to  do  in  the  "demolishing 
way."  What  can  have  brought  upon  us  poor 
devils,  such  killing  kindness,  God  only  knows; 
for  it  far  transcends  all  hii  u  m  intelligence  to 
comprehend.  The  author  must  surely  De  another 
Philo  Hamilton  ;  or,  as  i  rather  suspect,  the  re- 
douljtable  champion  himself;  for  this  puidication 
has  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  every  thing 
from  his  ))en,  that  1  ever  saw:  to  wit,  scraps  of 
Utters  without  numljer,  and  interminable  ari  h  ne- 
tical  calculations,  which  make  the  .natter  in  hand, 
(to  borrow  a  southern  phrase  of  much  sterling 
value,)  "  all  as  clear  as  mud  "  tint  let  this  p  iss, 
that  1  may  beg  of  you,  tor  pity  s  ike,  to  t'-U  ns  how 
you  have  .stumbled  upon  such  a  correspondent ; 
or  rather,  how  he  could  continue  to  stu.n!-.le  up- 
on you.''  could  it  be  necessary,  my  good  sir,  to 
accumulate  such  a  mass  of  figures,  and  quota- 
tions, either  from  real  letters,  or  such  as  have 
been  fabricated  in  news  papers  for  purposes  of 
speculation,  in  order  to  prove  the  simple  fact, 
which  (by  the  way,  I  believe)  no  human  being 
denies,  that  the  )jrice  of  our  tobacco  has  fallen  ? 
Or  was  this  the  best  mtthod  your  correspondent 
cnuld  think  of,  to  persuade  us,  that  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  to  benefit  ourselves,  was  to  agree, 
notwithstanding  this  diminished,  and  still  dimi- 
nishing revenue,  to  give  him  and  his  friends  more, 
for  every  thing  they  either  Aafe,  or  may  have  to 
sell?  Truly  if  such  is  his  !o>,ic,  -md  -uch  his 
mode  of  coaxing,  I  ctinnot  but  say,  that  the  very 
worst  of  Dr  Kitchinei's  "  peristal!  ic  persuaders" 
are  most  admirable  viands  compared  to  them. 

But  he  seems  to  think  that  by  calling  this  ru- 
inous project  "the  building  up  a  home  market," 
we  shall  all  be  cajoled  out  of  our  senses.  Had 
his  master  mason  served  his  aijprenticeship  at 
the  erection  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  some  intel- 
ligible explanation  might,have  been  given  of  his 
present  hallucinations.  As  this  could  not  very 
" all  have  happened,  the  man  who  would  imder- 
take  to  explain  them,  must  liave  such  a  hea  I,  as 
it  would  be  quite  a  hopeless  task  to  find  ;  for  Miey 
amount  to  this, — that  the  less  we  have  to  buy 
with  ;  or  in  other  words  the  more  our  products 
are  reduced  in  price,  the  more  we  shall  be  able 
to  purchase  of  every  thing  we  want:— "the  build- 
ing up  a  home  market,"  being  the  grand  panacea 
ior  solving  this  unintelligible  paradox.  And  the 
'inly  thing  necessary  to  com])lete  this  wondrous 
i.iiece  of  architecture  is,  simply  to  exclude  foreign 
11  anufactuies,  or  to  tax  them  so  highly,  as  gieat- 
V  to  diminish  their  iuiportalion. 

Pray  take  the  trouble  to  examine  for  a  moment 
how  this  would  work.  If  by  anv  process  of  legis- 
lation, either  tail-  or  foul,  those  articKs  of  foreign 
manufacture  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
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chabing,  are  made  to  cost  us  more,  than  they  did  ; 
at  the  same  time  ihat  the  pi  ice  uf  what  we  sell, 
eitiicr  iVlls,  or  remains  stationary,  it  is  as  clear 
as  ;    e  meridian  sun,  that  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  li'  y   less  of  them.     Nay   more,  we  must   atno 
fiur(  >iuisL  Icnts  of  the  dumcslic  manufactures  of  the 
same  kbid;  even  admitting  the  physical  impossi 
bilitx ,  that  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  le 
gishaive  operation  wouUl  be,  to  create  instanter, 
all    tl  e    means  necessary   loi-  iheir  fabrication; 
becai  he  the  price  of  these  manutaciures  would  be 
aui:,!.  enteil  exactly  in  prop^irtion  to  the  a'.ldition 
^1  (  o.t  of  the  foreign  artic  les. 

li  ;  Cits  nut  remove'the  difficulty  the  breadth  of 
a  cli  eo's  lirislle  to  say,  that  a  home  market  lor 
on-  '  roducts  will  be  substituted  foi- a  foreign  one  ; 
un'ess  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  domestic  ma- 
nufac'.urer  can  actually  consume  more,  both  of 
bie.d  stuflFs,and  of  all  our  other  products,  than  a 
fo;eij;i  one;  but  this  incredi.l._  aljsurdit)  1  do  not 
ref  11.1  ct,  that  even  Hamilton  himself,  has  yet  at- 
tf  i:.;iteri  to  make  us  swallow.  What  then  would 
ensue?  Why  we  should  guin  no  more  home  custo 
tni  rx,.  Ilian  ive  should  louse  fureign  ones  j  but  we 
should  be  deprived  of  all  tho  advantages  of  that 
foreii'n  conipelilioii  which  seeps  down  the  prices 
of  nhat  we  buj  :  and  much  tim  would  mevitablv 
elapse,  before  the  home  comiKtmon  would  be 
great  enough,  (if  it  evei  could)  to  produce  the 
same  effect      Ir.  the  mean  time,  we  should  be  ex- 

Sosed  to  every  exaction  which  a  state  of  thii.gs, 
lit  little  len.oved  from  aciual  monopoly,  would 
enable  the  homemanuiacturers  to  practice,  whiie 
ihis  all  essential  iiidgetious  competition  was 
growing  up.  ITtthoui  tins  hgislative  interference, 
vhich  would  be  as  barefaced  an  act  of  despotism, 
;s  the  (;r;ind  Turk  himself  ever  attempted,  a 
1  umber  of  manufactories  are  daily,  and  rapidly 
(Staulishing  themselves;  and  obtaining  a  fiiiii 
footing  in  the  country,  which  they  will  maintain; 
simply  because  the  nation  is  ripe  for  them,  and 
they  can  successfully  meet  any  competition  that 
can  be  brought  against  them. 

As  to  that  part  of  your  coirespondent's  extract 
of  "heart's  ease,"  wherein  he  attempts  to  play 
the  part  of  a  sort  of  ".Amicus  Curia;"  to  coii 
grtss,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body,  both  individually  and  coUec 
tiveiy,  are  doubtless  willing  and  abl.-,  amply  to 
reiiiu:,erate  him  for  his  kindness.  Whether  they 
will  do  so,  or  no',  is  quite  another  affair;  but 
with  due  subni'ssion  to  their  better  judgments,  I 
thiiik  they  certainly  owe  him,  at  least  abundant 
thanks  for  his  very  supererogatory  care,  i  or  the 
honor  of  the  nation,  let  them  not  in  this  remark- 
able case,  furnish  another  item  to  blacken  the 
long,  and  tiuely  lamentable  catalogue  of  acts  of 
ini;iatitude  so  generally  exhibited  aganist  repub 
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licks. 


Your  Friend, 


TO    THE    EDITOU    OF 


NICOTIANA- 
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South  Carolina.  March  10,  1824. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

1  perceive  a  Mr.  Hoaxie,  (for  that  if  he  is  a 
patentee  of  the  ordinary    class  of  patentees)  has 
called  your  attention  to  //;<  iron  wheels,    and  ex 
pressed   a  wish   to  sell  the  right  to  their  use   in 
the  (hfferent  parts  of  the  United  States 

He  must  permit  me  to  tell  him  that  six  years 
since,  I  imported  a  pair  of  wheels  with  cast  iron 
"  ^,  oy  a  peculiar  axle  tree,  made  by  a  Mr 
let,  oi  Bristol.  .And  as  long  ago  have  I  seen  at 
^  Luiiiburgh,  the  cirriage  oi  acariiage,  altogetlier 
n  ade  of  wrought  iron.  The  wheels  of  that  were 
of  the  same  metal,  and  seven  yens  since  they 
vere  c  niiiioii  i.iough  in  Great  Hiitain.  Hence, 
sooner  than  bubmit  to  the  deciaion   of  a  suit  (in 


which  the  onus  firobandi  lies  before  me)  in  the 
supie-.ne  court,  however  urgent  in  its  origin,  and 
absurd  in  its  object,  1  would  import  them. 

Ihe  honest  mechanic  and  real  inventor  of  im- 
provements, should  really  be  put  on  their  guaid 
against  the  inconveniencies  arising  from  the  army 
of  patentees,  with  which  tliis  country  is  ravaged. 

It  is  not  long  since  one  of  this  tribe  passed 
through  this  county  and  sold  patent  rights  to  a 
cutting  box,  (Willis's)  and  in  one  of  the  towns 
where  he  thus  picked  up  $iO  or  .-^eo,  there  lud 
been  an  im|)orted  cutting  box,  on  exactly  the  same 
principle,  tor  many  years. 

The  patent  law  should  undergo  some  alteration, 
and  there  are  no  classes  where  interests  call  so 
loudl)-  for  it,  as  the  industrious  mechanic  and  the 
ingenious  discoverer  of  really  new  and  useful 
principles. 

I  am,  sir,  &c. 

CAROLINIENSIS 

P.  S.  Would  it  be  unfaii  to  ask  of  every  luan 
taking  out  a  patent,  a  security  (foi  an  amount 
correspondent  to  its  supposed  advantages)  that, 
in  the  evuit  of  his  claim  to  it  proving  fallacious, 
would  indemnify  the  individual  he  should  sue  for 
the  invasion  of  his  assumed  right?  If  his  claim 
be  really  founded,  and  a  jury  support  it,  no  harm 
could  arise — in  the  other  case,  much  benefit  would 
occur,  and  the  punishment  be  but  just. 

o 

EGYPTIAN  COTTON. 
Translation  of  a    letter  from    Marseilles  to  the 

Editor  of  ihe   Paris    Journal    du    Commerce, 

dated  Dec.  24,  1823. 

"  It  falls  within  the  province  of  yoOr  Journal  to 
make  public  a  revolution  which  is  preparing  in 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  com- 
merce. 

"  It  is  now  four  years  since  M.  Jumely,  a 
Frenchman,  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing 
the  cotton  plant  into  Egypt  from  Brazil.  The 
expeiiment  completely  succeeded ;  the  Pacha 
ordered  the  ])lants  to  be  propagated  as  fast  us 
possible,  and  upon  the  most  extensive  scale  He 
has  ordered  also  that  this  production  should  be 
called  Juincl  Cotton.  In  the  second  year  the 
culture  produced  nearly  100,000  kilogrames 
[220,000  lbs.  ;]  in  the  third  year  twenty  times  as 
much,  and  now  in  the  fourth  year,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  my  writing,  there  are  in  the  lazaretto  of 
Marseilles,  4000  bales,  equal  to  600,000  kilo 
grames,  which  are  ready  for  the  manufacturers. 
The  lazarettoesof  Leghorn  and  Trieste,  contain 
about  the  same  quantity  which  we  have  here,  and 
letters  of  the  highest  authority  sav  that  the  en- 
tire crop  will  exceed  5,000,000  kilogrames' 
[about  40,000  bales.]  We  can  place  no  limits  to 
the  future  increase  of  this  plant  ;  the  Pacha  has: 
it  cultivate  tl  very  high  up  the  Nile. 

"  The  quality  of  this  cotton,  which  is  of  the 
long  staple  kind,  is  excellent ;  when  it  obtains  a 
little  more  whiteness  in  color,  and  is  better  han- 
dled, it  will  entirely  supercede  the  Louisiana  and 
Pernambuco  cotton.  It  is  probable  that  our  ma 
nuf.icturers  will  give  it  the  preference,  more  es- 
jpecially  on  account  of  the  low  piice  to  which  the 
jabundaiit  crop  will  reduce  it.  What  will  be 
the  effect  of  this  upon  our  commercial  relations 
with  the  United  btates  ? 

1  stop  here,  and  leave  this  subject,  of  which 
the  consequences  will  be  vast,  to  the  consideration 
of  your  readers,  and  of  manufacturers  and  mer 
chants.         [Signed]  ARM.\ND. 

EFFECTUAL  CUKE  FOR  THE  BOTTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Sir, 
In  the   Vmerican  Farmer  I  have  read  with  in- 
terest, several  remedies  for  the  botts.    It  is  cer- 


tainly dsiraole,  if  pissi  de,  to  obtain  some  spe- 
cific, which  may  be  relied  on,  to  exj/el  those 
terrible  insects  when  actually  formed  in  the 
stomach,  as  well  as  to  prevent  their  formation. 
As  one  of  your  correspondents  observes,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  salt  exhibited  weekly  in  the  fond 
of  horses,  would  assist  as  ?  i)reventive  ;  andso  • 
will  salt-petre  and  ass  foetida  occasionally  ad- 
ministerecl.  Currying  and  cleaning  the  hair  of 
the  horse  is  necessary  not  only  fur  the  good  ap- 
pearance, but  also  for  the  general  health  of  our 
favourite  animal. 

Of  all  the  remedies  I  have  used  and  seen  used 
to  expel  the  botts,  tish  brine  is  decidedly  the 
most  etficaciou-  and  sure.  I  have  saved  several 
valuable  horses,  after  they  were  actually  stretch- 
ed on  the  ground,  and  apparently  in  the  last  ago-  ' 
nies. 

Let  a  quart  of  strong  fish  brine  be  administer- 
ed at  once ,  and  the  dose  rejieated  in  an  hour 
afterwards,  unless  previously  there  be  symptoms 
of  relief.  The  medicine  will  show  its  effects  in 
copious  discharges  from  the  relieved  animal, 
which  will  be  accompanied  by  quantities  ot  dead 
bt.tts.  He  will  not  only  be  relieved,  but  will  be 
improved  in  his  health  and  condititm.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  by  the  by,  that  all  owners  of  horses 
would  do  well  to  give  them  occas  onally  in  their 
food,  and  sometimes  in  draught,  small  quantities 
of  tish  brine. 

E.  H.  CUMMINS. 

The  following,  another  Receijil,  furnished  to  us  by 
/r  D  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Taylorsxnlle. 
Half  pint  of  elder  juice,  extracted  from  the 
leaves;  half  pint  of  linseed  or  any  other  oil; 
half  pint  of  whiskey  and  half  pint  of  water,  with 
a  small  jjiece  of  alum,  making  a  quart  drench, 
which  will  ensure  relief  in  fifteen  minutes. 


CERTIFICATE. 

We  the  subscribers  to  this  certificate,  having 
this   day  dined  from   a  saddle  of  merino  inutton, 
presented  by  Williaiti  R.  Stuart,  Esq.  o;  Qutien- 
.\nn's  county,  to  General   Forman,  do  with  one 
accord,  pronounce  it    to    have  been  of  the  first 
quality   for  fat   and  flavour;  and   we   invite   our 
eastern  and   western  shore  friends  to  send  to  the 
same   address,    a    similar   sample  of  their  good 
management,  of  any  breed  ofslieefi  ;  from  which 
we  pledge  ourselves   to  make  a  faithful   report, 
according  to  the  best  of  our  taste  and  judgment. 
WILLIAM  LEE,  of  Grove  Point. 
O.   HOOSEY,  of  the  Cliffs. 
JOS.  B.  SIMS,  of  Po/ilar  Aec/t. 
Mr    Skin'ner, 

Be  ])leased  to  publish  the  above  certificate, 
which  will  oblige  the  subscribers  thereto,  and 
your  friend 

A  Subscriber. 

AtirilUh,   1824. 


PUBLISHEU    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  -and  de- 
livered from  Shepiiard's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
Haltimnre,  during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the 
Hrst  day  of  January,  eighteen  iiundred  and  twi  nty- 
'our,  and  ending  on  the  first  day  of  April  eighteen 
hundred  and  twentv  four. 


Duiiitstic 
pjrowth 


Number  in- 
s])ected. 


165 


Number  de- 
livered. 


205 


Gr  wthnot 
of  this 
Slate. 


Ke-in 
sijeetcd. 


165 


205 


LANCELOT  WARFIELD,  inspector. 


so 


AMERICAN  KARMRIl. 


April  Ifi,  1324. 
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FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

REMARKS   ON    KEEPING    COWS. 

APPLICABLE  TO  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

Many  families  in  town  are  in(iu>;ed  to  forego  the 
•jconomy  and  satisfaction  to  be-  derived  from  an 
[Abundance  of  milk,  especially  where  there  are 
children,  in  the  apprehension— first,  of  their  cow 
being  stolen,  by  miscreant  thieves  who  make  a 
sort  of  living  between  tear  and  trembling,  by  cow 
ii'.euling ;  and  secondly  they  think,  erroneously, 
that  the  expense  of  kt-eji  is  greater  than  the  in- 
come. The  liability  to  have  our  cows  stolen  by 
wretches  who  are  on  the  watch  to  take  them  from 
the  commons,  and  sell  them  in  the  country  for  dry 
I'ows — or  to  exchan.ije  them  for  fresh  ones,  is  a 
crying  nuisance,  and  amongst  the  vast  variety  of 
Slew  tangled  societies,  "■  ^J  society  to  arrest  und 
dri/iff  cow  thieves  to  condign  jiunisliment"  would 
be  more  useful,  than  some  others  ;  at  least  its 
benefits  would  bejelt  and  seen  nearer  home. 

Then  as  to  the  /irojit  und  loss — a  cow  need  have 
no  better  food  than  the  following: — hay  I  under- 
stand is  now  selling  at  r^lO  per  ton,  but  say  J3I.4U 
per  hundred,  that  would  be  for 

Fourteen  pounds  per  day — an  ample 
supply,  10  cents. 

3  galls,  of  ship  stuff,  or  6  galls.  Vir- 
ginia bran,  7 

17 
Yield  of  milk  at  least  10  quarts  per 
day  the  year  round,  at  5  cts.  per  quart,  SO  cents. 
Consume  in  the  family  one  gallon  per  day  of 
goou  lich  milk,  giving  abundance  of  cream  for 
tea  and  coflee,  and  still  you  would  have  six  quarts 
per  day  lor  sale,  giving  30  cents  per  day,  or  §9 
jier  month,  tliis  would  pay  the  whole  wages  ol 
the  best  man  servant,  to  take  care  of  the  cow  and 
do  all  the  work  of  the  house  besides,  and  give 
!/ess«  money  in  the  bargain!!  But  if  instead  of 
long  forage,  cut  hay,  or  cut  straw,  be  used,  a 
woman  may  easily  milk  and  feed  the  cow.  The 
best  way  to  give  the  bran  or  ship  stuf?,  is  to 
moisten  it  first — either  one  gallon  of  sliip  stuff  or 
two  of  Firginiu  bran  ;  tlien  pour  on  it  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water,  and  after  Stirling  it  well,  add  two 
or  three  gallons  of  cold  water  and  give  it  warm 
to  the  row — some  cows  will  not  eat  slop  well  in 
the  beginning;  in  that  case  put  a  little  water  at 
first  and  increase  it  gradually.  To  this  food  may 
be  added  the  slop  of  the  kitchen — or  that  may  be 
given  to  a  hog,  and  will  give  you  300  weight  of 
good  meat  in  a  year.  These  are  among  the 
"small  matters"  which  the  master  of  a  family  is 
too  apt  to  think  beneath  his  notice — but  he  should 
remember  that  trusting  too  much  to  other's  care 
is  the  ru.n  of  many,  for  "in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  men  are  saved  not  by  faith  but  by  the  want 
o  it,"  as  poor  Kiciiard  says,  and  "theci/t  of  a 
master  will  do  more  work  than  both  his  hands." 
And  again,  if  you  would  be  wealthy  think  of 
a(,-!«/«^'-_as  well  as  getting;  "the  Indies  have  not 
made  Spain  rich,  because  her  out  goes  have  been 
greater  than  her  in-comes  " 

DOLLY  THRIFTY. 
Milk  Alley. 


On  milk  and  its  Preservation, 
With  reasonii  "why   the  fiorlion  last   drawn  from 
the  cow  is  ulwaiik  the  richest. 
At  a  late  sitting  of  the  Glasgow  Pliiloso])hicai 
Society   a  memoir   was  read  l)y  Mr.   Maclure,  a 
surgeon,  in  which  he  presented  a  simple  Ijut  sa- 
tisfactory   explanation    of  the   well    kiiouu  fact 
that  the  milk  which  is  obtained  towards  the  con 
elusion,  is  much  rirher  than  tha'   .vhirli   the  cow 
yields  at  the  cocnmencemeiit  of  the  milking  pro- 


cess. The  dairy-maid  calls  it  the  stripijings  oi 
aiterings.  His  theory  is  this  :  He  considers  milk 
in  the  udder  of  an  animal,  as  being  nearly  in  the 
same  circumstances  as  milk  contained  in  a  vessel 
out  of  her  body  altogether.  It  is  without  the 
pale  of  the  animal's  secretion,  and  ne.irly  in  a 
state  of  absolute  rest.  Its  component  parts, 
therefore,  will  obey  the  same  laws  in  the  one 
state  as  in  the  other.  Now  the  cream,  which  is 
the  lighter  and  more  oleaginous  part  of  milk,  as- 
cends to  the  surface  of  that  which  is--  contained  in  a 
vessel,  becomes  supernatant,  and  leaves  the  more 
watery  and  heavier  portion  below.  In  like  man 
ner,  because  the  part  called  atterings,  ivhich  re 
sembles  cream,  is  specifically  lighter  than  the 
more  aqueous  jiortion  ot  milk  in  the  udder,  it  as 
cends  to  the  upper  region  of  that  organ,  and  conse 
quently  is  the  last  which  is  expressed  during  the 
process  of  milking. 

The  following  method  is  recommended  for  the 
preservation  of  milk,  either  at  sea  or  in  warm 
climates  : — Provide  piat  or  quart  bottles,  which 
must  be  perfecily  clean,  sweet  and  dry;  draw 
the  milk  from  the  cow  into  the  bottles,  and  as 
they  are  filled,  imnu diately  cork  them  well  up, 
and  fasten  the  corks  with  packthread  or  wire. 
Then  spread  a  little  straw  on  the  bottom  of  a 
boiler,  on  which  place  bottles  with  straw  be- 
tween them,  un'.il  the  boiler  contains  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Fill  it  uj)  with  cold  water;  heat 
the  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  draw 
the  fire,  and  let  the  wholegradually  cool.  When 
quite  cold,  take  out  the  bott'.es.  and  pack  them 
with  straw  or  sawdust,  in  hampers,  and  stow  them 
in  the  coolest  part  ot  the  ship,  or  in  a  cool  ])lace. 
Milk  preserved  in  this  manner,  has  b<-tn  carried 
to  the  West  Indies,  ami  oack  again  to  Dinmark  ; 
and  although  it  'lad  been  ei.i^hteen  months  in  the 
bottles,  it  was  as  sweet  as  first  milked  from  the 
cow. 


TO    THE    EDITOR 


Sir, 


AMERICAN    FARMER. 


The  bay  horse,  Roanoke,  got  by  Sir  Archy  out 
of  the  imported  mare  Lady  bunbury,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  cover  the  winner,  or  dam  of  the  winner 
of  any  plate,  match,  or  sweepstakes,  of  not  less 
than  £50  value,  gratis.  He  is  a  fine  hlood  bay, 
with  black  mane  and  tail,  and  black  legs;  was 
never  backed,  but  is  quite  gentle;  is  nearly,  or 
quite  16  hands  high  ;  a  much  handsomer  horse 
than  his  sire  ;  and  many  good  judges  think  of 
equal  strength.  I'he  horse  is  at  Mr.  Randolph's 
Middle  Quarter  in  Charlotte  county,  Virginia, 
lie  never  covered  until  1S22,  and  his" foals  of  last 
year  are  uncommonly  fine.  He  was  suffered  to 
go  to  none  but  his  owner's  mares.  He  is  seven 
years  old  this  grass.  Lady  Bunbury  is  by  Trum- 
pator,  out  of  riu-opha  by  Highflyer;  Piay;h:ng, 
by  Matchem  :  Vixen,  by  Regulus,  &c.  &c.  8^c. 
Apply  to  F,dm.    Morgan,  the  overseer. 

The  horse  is  free  from  all  blemish. 
^pril  10,  1824. 


and  im   fully  convinced  that  none  of  the  inUni-j 
counties  of  this  vast  country,  which  do  not  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  an  easy  and  cheap  navigation! 
will  ever  be  as  flourishing  and  populous  without ; 
manufactures,  as  with  them.     The  objection  to  : 
manufactures  on   account   of  immorality,  is  non- 
sense,    lam    well  acquainted   with  most  of  th«J : 
manufacturing  districts  of  England,  and  assert  that  1 
they  are  to   a  certainty  net   more  i}timoral  than: 
our  cities  ;  where  the  population  is  dense,  there 
will  be   more  immorality   than   in  less  populous 
places,  where  vice  is  more  observable — but  what  ' 
statesman  must  he  be,  who  objects  to  an  increase 
of  population  on  that  account — we  do  not  live  in 
Utopia. 

Take  the  manufactures  away  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  effect  will  be  the  same  which  the 
I  loss  of  her  Carrying  Trade  has  produced  on  Hol- 
lland — they  are  the  main  stay  and  base  of  her 
greatness  and  power,  and  as  the  n;.tural  advanta- 
ges possessed  by  this  country  are  much  superior 
to  those  possessed  by  great  Britain,  I  thinK  they 
ought  to  be  called  into  play.  1,  tor  one,  am  very 
willing  to  submit  to  reasonable  taxation,  tur  the 
sake  of  manufactures;  .hi  do  1  claim  any  merit 
on  that  account,  as  1  ni  ral.)  deem  1  shall  be  be- 
nefitted by  it. 

!        Extract  dated  Fort  Osage,  29th  Feb.  1824. 

This  has  been  the  inildest  winter  that  1  ever 
kntw  here,  we  have  had  little  or  no  snow,  and 
[but  very  few  cold  days.  Fliough  we  had  one  day 
in  January  colder  by  4  degrees  than  I  ever  before 
I  noticed.  The  Missouri  has  not  been  frozen  over 
here  this  wiiitei-,  a  circumstance  that  has  not  oc- 
cured  before  since  ISOS.  My  out  cattle  and  hogs, 
a  goodly  number  of  each,  have  entirely  subsisted 
ithemselves,  so  far,  in  the  river  bottom,  and  are  all 
!in  good  order — haj  has  frequently  been  thrown  to 
the  cattle,  but  they  refuse  to  use  it  except  to  lay 
on,  though  the  hay  is  good. 

Respectfully,  yours.  See. 

Ci.  C.  SIBLEY,  "i 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq^  Baltimore. 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


VAVUoYvaV  V_^  oYvespondence. 


Extract  to  the   F.ditor,  dated  Montrose,  (Fa.) 
5th  A/iril,   1S24. 
Dear  Sir, 

Annexed,  you  have  my  draft  for  S510,  on  Prime 
Ward  &  Sands,  New  York,  in  payment  of  Mr. 
Wi'liam  Drinker's  and  uiy  own  subscription  for 
the  Farmer  of  the  ensuing  year. 

I    hope    the     Fa'iff  bill    will    pass — and  I  am 
much   pleased  with  the  extract  from  the   uiijjub 
lished  pamphl(-t,  inserted   in  your  last   paper;  as 
it   is  likely   to  opt-n  the  eyes   of  many   of  your 
readers,     I  have  long  seen  things  in  that  light, 


RECEIPTS. 

J  CURE   FOR  CARBUNCLES. 

After  the  carbuncle  is  cut  or  split  open  with  a 
.knife,  begin  to  apply  nettle  root  in  a  fine  powder- 
ed state,  then  lint  over  it,  and  a  plaster  of  salve 
next.  This  is  to  be  done  night  and  morning  ;  at 
which  times  the  carbuncle  is  to  be  washeil.nnt 
only  in  warm  soap  suds,  but  in  a  tea  of  red  01k 
bark. — A  sufficiency  of  jjowdered  nettle  root  is 
to  be  put  on  so  as  to  cover  the  carbuncle  at  eacli 
dressing. 

I  do  not  know  the  botanical  name  of  this  kind  of 
nettle,  but  the  root  grows  to  a  great  depth  in  the 
soil,  and  hogs  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  are  seen  t»,.' 
root  two  feet  into  the  gi-onnd  after  it  ;  it  has  a 
thick  rind  or  bark,  which  when  strijijied  or  ,..  4I- 
ed  off,  exhioits  the  root  of  a  biautiful  wlite, 
which,  when  thus  prepared,  is  to  l)e  hung  in  r'le 
airto  dry,  and  when  dry,  it  is  casilv,  with  a  l.u  'e,  , 
scraped  or  grated  into  a  powder  for  use.  Tliig 
root  is  pleasant  to  eat,  as  it  h  is  a  sweet  taste  r>  ,n- 
bined  with  a  gentle  puiigei:t  taste.  Some  of  the 
Medical  faculty  have  prei ended  to  deride  the  use 
of  this  root  as  not  having  sufficient  efficacv  ta- 
cure  so  dreadful  an  inflammatory  tumour  as  a  <  ar» 
buncle. — iiut  facts  s]jeak  hmd — and  a  lady  oi  my 
icquaintaiice,  has  cured  many  of  tliese  carhon- 
c)es  (which  have  come  under  my  pe?-soiial  --i.-.  t-c- 
tion  and  observation,)  by  the  above  remedy.—" 


No.  4J 
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The  iitUie  root  has  also  been  found  useful  when 
applied  to  sores  in  which  proud  flesh  is  contained. 
i  send  you  a  sniEdl  piece  of  tlie  root,  [which 
we  shall  Ije  glad  to  exhibit  to  any  apothecary  or 
kotanist.] 

.<  cure    for  hrrakings  out,   or   erufitionn   of  the 

ikin,  /larticutarly    on   children    -.uho  are  much 

jfivn  to  them.     iXj"  Be  careful. 

Take  the  inside  of  Elder  bark  and  stew  it  in 

Uog's  lard — a  sulliciencv  of  the  bark,  must  be  put 

into  colour  the  lard  pretty  highly  ;  and  to  each 

table-spoonful  of  lard  thus  prepared,  add  as  much 

calomel  as  will  lie  on  the  point  of  a  penknife. — 

Apply  this  preparation  twice  a  day  with  a  feath- 

rr,    and   by    this   invaluable   remedy,    the   most 

tireadful  eruptions  of  the   skin   on  children  will 

be  speedily  cured  lu'tth  ut  leaving  a  scar, 

CATNIP  POULTICE. 

For  obstinate  Ulcers  in  the  legs.  isfc. Direc- 
tions were  given  in  the  last  number  of  vol.  5,  for 
maKing  this  poultice,  which  were  founded  on  mis- 
information as  to  the  ini;redients,  and  manner  of 
preparing  them. — The  following  method  should 
be  pursued. 

Boil  the  catiiip  for  a  while  in  vinegar,  then 
take  it  out  and  put  in  new  milk  thickened  with 
light  bread,  unsalted  butter,  and  keep  it  simmer- 
ing over  the  fire,  until  soft  enough  for  a  poultice. 
Should  inflammatiotion  indicate  a  return  of  the 
ulcer,  apply  a  salve  made  of  bees-wax,  rosin, 
mutton  suet,  and  hog's  lard,  and  the  inflammation 
will  be  checked  and  removed. 

Economy  and  safety  in  making-  Son//. — I  ob- 
served in  your  paper  of  last  evening,  an  account 
cf  a  Mrs.  Jacobus  having  four  children  scalded, 
by  a  kettle  of  soap  falling  from  the  fire.  To  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  similar  accidents,  I  am  in- 
duced to  offer  the  following  safe  and  economical 
receipt  to  make  this  useful  aiticle. 

To  32  gallons  of  lye,  of  strength  just  sufficient 
to  bear  an  egg,  add  16  lbs.  of  clean  melted  grease, 
which,  by  being  placed  in  the  hot  sun,  and  occa- 
sionally stirred,  will,  in  a  few  days,  produce  a 
ioap  of  first  quality. 

A    Houst   KtKPER    AND    SUBSCRIBER. 

Can  this  be  true  ? — Edit.  .Am.  Ear. 

To  make  Transfiarent  Soap. 
Suet  is  the  basis  of  all  the  soaps  of  the  toilette, 
known  by  the  name  of  Windsor  soap,  because' 
<ilive-oil  forms  a  paste  *.no  difficult  to  melt 
again,  and  contains  an  odour  too  strong  to  be 
mixed  with  essences.  The  suet  soap  dissolved 
hot  in  alcohol  i-etakes  its  solid  state  by  cooling. 
To  this  fact  is  due  the  discovery  of  transparent 
soap,  which,  if  well  prepared,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  white  candied  sugar  ;  it  may  also  be 
coloured,  and  the  vegetable  hues  for  this  purpose,' 
are  preferable  to  mineral ;  any  person  may  make 
this  soap,  by  putting  in  a  thin  glass  phial,  the 
lialf  of  a  cake  of  Windsor  soap-shavings ;  fill  it 
with  one  half  of  alcohol,  and  put  it  near  the  fire 
until  the  soap  is  dissolved  :  this  mixture  placed 
into  a  mould  to  cool,  produces  the  transparent 
soap. 

To  cultivate  .isftaragus. 
That  part  of  the  garden  which  is  longest  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  least  shaded  by  shrubs  and 
trees,  is  to  l>e  chosen  for  the  situation  of  the  as- 
parHi^us  q'jarter.  A  pit  is  tht- n  to  be  dug  5  feet 
m  depth,  and  the  mould  which  is  taken  from  it 
must  be  sifted,  taking  care  to  reject  all  stones, 
even  as  low  in  size  as  a  filbert  nut.  The  best 
parts  of  the  .nnuld  must  then  belaid  aside  for 
making  up  the  beds. 


The  materials  of  the  bed  are  then  to  be  laid  in 
the  following  proportion  and  order  : — 

6  inches  of  common  dung-hill  manure. 
8  inches  of  turf. 
6  inches  of  dung  as  before. 
6  inches  of  sifted  earth. 
8  inches  of  turf. 
6  inches  of  very  rotten  dung. 
8  inches  of  the  best  earth. 
The  best  layer  of  earth  must  then  be  well  mix- 
ed with  the  last  of  dung. 

The  quarter  must  now  be  divided  into  beds  5 
feet  wide,  by  paths  constructed  of  turf,  2  feet  in 
breadth  and  1  in  thickness.  The  asparagus  must 
be  planted  about  the  end  of  March,  IS  inches 
asunder.  In  planting  them,  the  bud,  or  top  of 
the  shoot,  is  to  be  placed  at  the  depth  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  the  ground,  while  the  roots  must 
be  spread  out  as  wide  as  possible,  in  the  form  of 
an  umbrella.  A  small  bit  of  stick  must  be  placed 
as  a  mark  at  each  plant,  as  it  is  laid  in  the  ground 
As  soon  as  the  earth  is  settled  and  dry,  a  spade- 
ful of  fine  sand  is  to  be  thrown  on  each  plant,  in 
the  form  of  a  mole-hill.  If  the  asparagus  plants 
should  have  begun  to  shoot  before  their  trans- 
Iplantation,  the  young  shoots  should  be  cut  oft",  and 
the  planting  will,  with  these  precautions,  be 
equally  successful  ;  though  it  should  be  performed 
I  in  this  country  (,Eng.)  even  as  late  as  July.  Should 
any  of  the  plants  originally  inserted,  have  died 
they  also  may  be  replaced  at  this  season.  The 
plants  ought  to  be  two  years  old  when  they  are 
I  transplanted:  they  will  even  take  at  three;  but 
at  four  they  are  apt  to  fail. 

I  In  three  years  the  largest  plants  will  be  fit 
I  to  cut  for  use.  If  the  buds  be  sufficiently 
I  large  to  furnish  a  supply  in  this  mannei-,  the  as- 
paragus should  be  cut  as  fast  as  they  appear; 
otherwise  they  must  be  left  till  the  quantity  re- 
quired has  put  forth  ;  in  which  case  the  variety 
in  colour  and  size  prevents  them  from  having  so 
agreeable  an  ajjpearance.  An  iron  knife  is  used 
for  ihis  purpose. 

The  asparagus-bed  now  described  will  gene 
rally  last  thii-ty  years  ;  but  if  they  be  planted 
in  such  abundance  as  to  require  cutting  only  once 
in  27  years,  half  the  bed  being  always  in  a  state 
of  reservation,  it  will  last  a  century  or  more. 
The  turf  used  in  making  the  beds  should  be 
very  free  from  stones. 

Another  Method. 
Make  the  bed  quite  flat,  five  feet  wide,  of  good 
soil,  without  any  dung,  long  or  short:  sow  it 
with  onions.  Then  sow  two  asparagus  seeds  (lest 
one  should  fail),  about  one  inch  deep,  near  each 
other:  twelve  inches  each  way  sow  two  more; 
and  if  the  spring  is  cold  and  dry,  let  the  weeds 
grow  until  rain  comes.  In  October,  cover  the  bed 
with  manure,  or  rotten  hot  bed.  The  next  spring 
remove  the  weakest  of  the  two  plai.ts,  and  keep 
the  bed  free  from  weeds.  To  raise  seed,  select 
the  thickest  stems  :  after  blossoming  sufficient 
take  off  the  tops,  to  make  the  seed  strong.  Thi; 
is  also  the  best  way  to  raise  double  ten  weeks  and 
Hrompton  stocks.  Six  pounds  are  sufficient  for 
any  strong  plant:  setting  them  to  flower  near 
double  ones  is  of  no  use.  The  excess  in  petal 
arises  from  cultivation,  and  transplanting  into  rich 
soil  :  wild  flowers  are  seldo:ii  double.  Keep  all 
small  seeds  in  the  pod  until  you  sow  them. 

Vegetable  Liquor  to  hasten  the  blowing  of  Bulbous 
rooted  E.owers. 
Take   nitre,  three   ounces,  common   salt,  one 
ounce,   pot-ash,  one  ounr.e,  sugar,  half  an  ounc  . 
rain  water,  one  pound.     Dissolve   the  salts  in 
■gentle   heat,  in  a  glazed    earthen    pot,  and    wh(  . 
file  solution  is  complete,  add  the  sugar,  and  filtt' 
the  whole.    Put  about  eight  drops  of  this  liquor 


mto  a  glass  jar,  filled  with  rain  or  river  water, 
fhe  jai-  must  be  keijt  always  full,  and  the  water' 
removed  every  ten  or  twelve  days,  adding  each 
time  a  like  quantity  of  the  liquor:  the  llowers 
also  must  be  placed  on  tlie  corner  of  achimney- 
pifce,  where  a  fire  is  regularly  kept.  The  same 
mi.Mure  may  be  employed  for  watering  flowers 
in  pots,  or  filling  the  dishes  in  which  they  are 
placed,  in  order  to  keep  the  earth  or  the  bulbs  or 
plants  which  they  contain,  in  a  state  of  moisture. 


On  publishing  the  new  Russian  Tariff,  the  Lon- 
don Times  makes  the  following,  amongst  other 
observations:— '- The  Ministers  of  the  Emperoi- 
Alexander  have,  it  seems,  made  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  import  duties  on  foreign  manufac- 
tures and  produce.  In  other  words,  they  have 
!ieen  throwing  fresh  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
Russian  exports  to  foreign  countries.  To  what 
extent  the  English  trade  may  suffer  from  the 
adoption  by  Alexander  of  these  fiscal  barbarisms, 
already  worn  out  and  condemned  by  the  discern- 
ing nation  against  whose  i[iterests  he  would  now 
direct  them,  it  is  easy  to  guess.  Russia  cannot 
injure  Great  Britain  by  means  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  repress  the  rising  industry  of  Russia  her- 
self, but  to  rouse  the  enterprise' of  Englishmen 
into  a  search  after  new  paths  of  commerce,  and 
into  a  cultivation  of  resources  before  untried,  on- 
ly because  the  want  of  the.ii  had  r.ot  been  hither- 
to experienced.  We  have  little  to  dread  from  a 
rival  armed  vjith  those  very  weafiotis  luhich  we 
have  ourselves  cast  aside  as  unserviceable.  The 
war  of  prohibitions  is  disasterous  to  none  so  com- 
pletely as  to  him  who  wages  it;  and  the  Russian 
government,  by  this  gross  blunder,  proves  against 
itself  an  absence  of  political  civilization,  no  less 
remarkable  than  that  moral  and  social  rudeness 
which  have  long  been  a  reproach  to  its  subjects." 

^^o^ 

Chess. — The  London  Chess  Club  have  receiv" 
ed  an  invitation  to  play  two  games  with  the  Pari* 
Club.  The  challenge  has  been  accepted,  and  on 
■fuesday  last  the  players  here  were  appointed. 
They  consist  of  a  committee,  of  which  five  are 
a  quorum,  who  are  to  make  the  moves  and  trans- 
mit them.  '\mateurs,  no  doubt,  will  be  gratified 
in  witnessing  this  scientific  contest,  which  will 
display  the  skill  of,  probably,  the  first  players  in 
Europe.  The  stakes  are  50  guineas  each  game. 
We  shall  occasionally  communicate  the  moves. — 
Dublin  Paper. 


TROTTING  MATCH.— We  understand  that 
a  trotting  match  took  place  a  few  days  since  on 
Long  Island,  between  a  celebrated  horse  called 
Poppet,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia, 
but  formerly  owned  in  this  city,  and  a  mare  named 
Betsey  Baker,  the  property  of  a  young  gentle- 
man in  this  city.  The  distance  was  three  miles 
for  a  purse  of  glOOO.  The  mare  won  the  match 
l)y  about  60  yards,  having  performed  the  distance 
in  9  minutes,  46  seconds.  We  understand  that 
the  knowing  ones  came  out  at  the  little  end  of  the 
horn. 


LITERARY. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  by  Packard  &  Van 
Benthuyscn,  for  puijlishing  by  subscription,  the 
Journals  of  Travels  of  Elkanah  \\'ats'in, 
'r^sq.,  from  J777  to  1820  inclusive,  interl  inled 
with  occasional  Memoirs,  Projects,  Essays,  and 
Letters  from  distinguished  men,  as  well  in  Eu- 
■o|)e  as  in  America. 

These  ])ioposals  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of 
tlu  American  Farmer,  where  subscriptions  wiU 
also  be  received. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[April  16,  1824. 


SICJNS  OF  RAIN.  [ferred  to  a  committee  to  graduate  the  scale  of 

.4n  excuse  fur  nijt  accejiting  the  Invitation  of  a  premiums.fill  the  detail  and  report  at  the  next 
-.  .      •  .  -.  .....  meeting 


l-'riciid  10  ma/ce  an  Excursion  ivith  him. 

BY   THE  LATE  DR.  JENNER. 

1  THE  hollow  winds  begin  tj  blow, 

1  The  clouds  look  black,  the  grass  is  low  ; 

3  The  soot  falls  down,   the  spaniels  sleep, 

4  And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep. 

5  Laht  nl^ht  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 

6  The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head  ; 

7  The  boding  shtphcrd  heaves  a  sigh, 
S  For  see  no  rainbow  s|)ans  the  sky. 

9    J"he  walls  .are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 

10  Clos'd  is  the  piiik-ey'd  pini|  ernell. 

11  Hark!  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack  ; 

12  Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 

13  Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry; 

14  The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh, 

15  How  restless  are  the  snoiting  swine, 

16  The  biis>  flies  disturb  the  kine ; 

1"   Lnw  o'ei- the  grass  the  swallow  wings; 
IS  The  cricket  too,  how  shaip  he  sings; 
19   Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws, 
2i.'  Sits,   wiping  o'er  her  whisker'd  jaws. 
21   '1  hrough  the  clear  sti-tam  the  fishes  rise, 
2;  Aiid  nimbly  catch  th'  incautious  Hies. 
25  The  glow  worms,   numerous  and  bright, 

24  lllum'd  the  dewy  dell  last  night. 

25  At  dusk  the  squalid  toad  was  seen, 

2G  Hopping  and  crawling  o'er  the   green  , 

2"  The  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys, 

28  And  in  the  rapid  eiVh  plays  ; 

29  The  frog  has  chang'd  his  yellow  vest, 

30  And  in  a  russet  coat  is  drest. 

31  Though  June,  the  air  is  cold  and  still  ; 

52  The  mellow  lilackbird's  voice  is  shrill. 

53  My  dog,  so  alter'd  in  his  taste, 

34  Quits  mutton  bones,  on  grass  to  feast  ; 

35  And  see,  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight, 

36  They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 

37  And  seem  prcciiiitate  to  fall — 

38  As  if  they  felt  the  jjiercing  ball. 

39  'Twill  surely  r.-  in,  I  see  with  sorrow 

40  Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow. 

A   KARE    AND    VALUABLE    .\PPLE. 


We  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  the 
ladies  that  among  the  variety  of  articles  chosen 
for  the  display  of  their  ingenuity,  skill  and  taste, 
there  will  be  six  prentiums  for  Butter,  and  /0!/r 
for  Hearth-Rugs.  Among  the  prominent  trans- 
actions of  the  day,  Robert  Banning,  Esq.  was 
unanimously  elected  a  Member  of  the  Board  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Robert  Moore. — At  a  late  hour  the  Trustees 
closed  their  sitting,  and  adjourned,  to  re-assem- 
ble at  an  early  day  in  May,  at  the  seat  of  his 
Excellency  Samuel  Stevens,  Jr. 


W3iM  S^iilBmillii. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  April  16,  1824. 


{t7*  Oui"  next  number  will  be  enriched  by  a  va- 
luable communication  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
valent and  lamentable  cause  of  decay  in  our  peach 
trees  : — we  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  indefatigable 
investigations  of  Evan  Thomas  Jun.  and  his  oblig- 
ing compliance  with  our  solicitation  to  communi- 
cate them  for  the  publirk  good. — What  he  recom- 
mends is  the  result  of  careful  cjbservation  ;  and  its 
efficacy,  Ijesides  having  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment, has  the  great  advantage  of  being  /ireven- 
tive  rather  than  remerlial ;  coming  under  the  old 
adage — "  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than 
*'  a  pound  of  cure." 


jjy"  Our  number  for  next  vi-eck  will  also  con- 
tain "  Mr.  \\'atkrton's  new  mk.thod  of  pre- 
serving SPECIMKNS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY  " 
which  has  been  placed  at  our  disj)Osal  by  the  po- 
liteness of  Robert  Gilmor,  Esq.  and  in  regard 
to  whiih  the  Editor  of  the  English  journal  in 
which  it  appears,  says.  "  The  disclosure  of  the 
secrets  by  which  this  gentlemen  has  kept  in  per- 
fect preservation,  the  fruits  of  h^s  arduous  and 
enternrising  researches,  and  retained  in  the  dead 
animal  all  the  vivid  colours  thepe  fectsymm  trv 
land  animated  expression  of  the  livinc;,  must  be 
I  regarded  as  an  important  era  in  science."  This 
paper  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  found  use- 
ful to  all  persons  ford  of  jireserving  objects  con- 
The  grafts  mentioned  below,  were  distributi'd  nected  with  natural  history;  to  the  officers  of  our 
without  accompanying  explanation — The  Ex-  navy,  who  are  extending  the  range  of  their  stu- 
tract  from  Mr.  Hardin's  letter  dated  Shelbyville,  dies,  an'' takme,  n  foreign  countries  all  occasions 
(Kentuckv)  12th  March  last,  will  .icquaint  hose  of  leisure  to  prosecute  research  '^  and  to  collec 
to  whom  thev  were  sent,  with  the  lualitiesof  the  objects  calculated  to  extend  the  circle  ot  every 
fruit  which  they  may  be  expected  to  yield.  science,  and  to  improve  the  practice  of  "verv  art. 

Edit.  .4m.  Far.      and  to  augment  the  knowledge  and  enhance  the 
"  The  eight  grafts  you  will  receive,  are  from  a  profits  of  the  manufacturer  a  d  the  a     ''"nl'.urist 
seedling  api)le  tree,  in  mv  orchard. — If  pulled  the       To   the  keepers  of  our   m' se-ms      hich    are 
first  week  in  .August,  they  ri|)en,  turn  yellow,  and  r  ipid'v  increasing,  this  e'-say  will  prove  especial- 
are  the  best  fruit  for  the  season,  I  have  ever  seen,  ly  acceptable  and  valua')le. 

being   quite   juicy,    not   too    tart,    and     withal,  I  

the  most  easy  of  digestion  of  any  ajiple  I  ever]  -IT"  The  first  recipe  on  page  3'  was  sent  us  by 
tasted.  'Ihis  makes  them  the  finest  apple  for  a  gentleman  of  higK  characte- in Nr>rth  Carolina, 
children  that  can  be  procured. — 1  have  but  the  but  on  account  of  the  use  of  that  dangerous  me- 
one  Mee  of  the  sort,  and  never  knew  its  value  un-  dicine,  calomel,  great  caution  must  be  observed 
til  the  pa^t    season,  never  havinir  used  them  be-  in  using  it, 

fore  except  for  cooking.     They  keep 'well  until!  

the  last  of  September,  without  rotting  or  shri-  •]'7*  Not  one  item  o*'  news  have  we  to  commu- 
velling.  'nicate,  of  a  nature  to  interest  those  who,  haijpily, 

--^0 — ^= jdo  not  allovv   their  time   or  their   feelings  to  be 

The  Trustees  of  the   Maryland   Agricultural  engrossed  by  the   politicks  and   passions  of  the 
Sorietv  fo*-  the  Eastern  Shore,  met  on  Thursday iday. 
the   «th  inst.  at   Hlimhimmon.     Thev   formed  a 


tion  to  the  whole  crop  is  considered,  the  planter 
and  his  .-vianager,  certainly  deserve  a  handsome 
premium  at  the  hands  of  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
lal  Society. 

The  tobacco  of  this  quality  heretofore  inspect- 
ed has  been  very  light,  and  although,  in  a  few  in- 
stances a  higher  price  has  been  obtained,  we  sup- 
pose this  hogshead,  the  growth  of  the  estate  of 
T  B.  l.'orsey,  Esq.  attorney  general  of  tnis  state, 
broiight  more  money  than  any  hogshead  ever  sold 
in  Maryland.  It  weighed  707  pounds,  and  soid  for 
for  $45  iier  hundred,  amounting  to  g/lig.  13 — and 
was  purchased  by  N.  Pearce,  Esq. 

The  famous  hogshead  made  and  sold  last  year 
by  George  Cook,  Esq.  on  Elkridge,  broiii;lit 
within  a  fraction  of  fifty  dollars;  but  it  weighed 
less  than  300  pounds — We  shall  be  glad  to  shew 
the  sample  before  us  to  any  one  curious  to  see  an 
article  soexcee  lingly  fine  of  its  kind. — The  fibres 
branching  from  the  main  stem  throngli  the  leaf, 
are  as  attenuated  as  possible,  and  as  yellow  as  the 
leaf  itself. —  i'nough  much  depends  on  rinug,  and 
after  management,  much  also  arises  in  the  pio- 
ductiou  of  such  tobacco  from  the  nature  of  the 
sully  whereol  we  should  be  glad  to  have  a  jjarti- 
cular  description,  with  an  account  of  its  pi  e\  lous 
natural  growth,  and  the  manure  applied,  if  anv  ; 
tliough  we  suppose  it  was  the  jiioduct  oi  new  and 
utimanured  land.  \\"e  understand  Mr.  Dmscy 
has  two  other  hogsheads  as  beaulitnl  as  tliis,  and 
that  the  three  .will  probably  command  One  'fliou- 
sand  Dollars  !  .'  J 

Another  fine  hogshead  has  been  inspected  and 
sold  at  Calhoun's  warehouse  this  week,  price  s530 
property  of  Mr.  Reuuen  Hays — aiidlhe  following 
i general  quotations  will  uc  found  as  nearly  correct 
as  can  be  ; — 

Extra  fine  yellow,  30  to  45 


quorum  at  an  early  hour,  though  the  mendiers 
h:i  '  to  assemble  Trom  distances  of  ten  to  eighteen 
m'les — They  spent  a  good  day  ;  a  r^l  business 
day. 

■'''■e  Cat'le  '^hnw  was  fixed  to  be  held  at  Eas 
ton  on  the  first   Thnisdav,  Friday  and  Saturday  of 
!No\e'nbev    next. — The    nlijerts    for   competition 
and  reward,  were  selected  and  settled, — and  re- 


PRICFS  C.VVmV"H'y—rnref''if/ii  collected  every 
Thursday  for  the  Jmerican  Farmer. 

TOP.  ^  ""CO. 
;I7^  On  our  table  this  morningt  wc  found  a  sam- 
ple   of  toharco   eouallini;   in    ci''^'ir  and  textin'f 
anv  s]KTimen  o*'  that    article  w"  '    ive  ever  si  en 
and  when  the  quality  and  the  quantity  in  propor- 


30 


20  to 

15  to  20  '  in  demand. 


20  I 
12  J 
10 
5 


Fine  yellow. 

Fine  spangled 

Fine  red  and  cinnamon,  15  to 

(iood  red,         .  .  8  to 

(iood  brown,         .         .       6  to 

Inferior,     .         .         .  3  to 

Seconds,         .         .         .     IJ  to    8 

Comparing  the  prices,  as  ascertained  by  par- 
ticular eii(piir!i.s,  of  other  articles,  with  our  quo- 
tations last  week,  we  find  nothing  worthy  of  n  ile, 
except  the  above  memoranda  relative  to  tobacco. 

K,RU\T\ — n  "  Tlie  Stciil  of  a  gL'iitlcman  of  die  nMli 
(.f  Nil-icin  a."  No.  3.  fir  "  .\ligici:in's  Smoi,"  iviiil  -Ma 
•jicians  Ham.  No.  .'>5.  Cm-  out  of  "  Roanoke,"  rcailoutof 
Roannka      See   Xn    L'i. 


COMThXTS  OF  THIS  NUVHSF.R. 

Tlio  clhnate  of  the  United  Slates, 'as  coiinecieil  wiili  its 
a2:riciiltnre  —  New  and  approved  nictliod  of  steepins:  l"'tt\,  as 
practised  in  l'"laniK'i-s— Egyptian  Millet — New  Wli.-at— lie- 
port  of  the  Cnmnlittt'C  on  Aiiricullure,  in  the  Ilnrsi-  n'' 
e  icesi'iita'ivts  (li'llie  United  States— !.a\MviH'P,  on  t'p'  i  ,"■ 
oftfie  llorsc^  \ns\ver  to  the  Xxtraets  from  an  '*  U"  -  i  i- 
Us  n-d  I'araph'et  ' — ('ai'olinicnsis.  aarainst  Patciit'i-s— ' '  \\\- 
iian  Cotton— Kicrtual  Cure  for  die  I'olts,  hv  K.  M.  ;  lui- 
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*""   of  rain,  in  the  various  climates  of  the  jjected  by  some,  that  they  do  not  feel  themselves 


United  States  might  be  applied,  we  have  shewn 
in  the  preceeding  column  the  form  usually  given 
to  such  obsei\ations  made  at  particular  points. 
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To  answer  our  general  purposes,  some  heads  of  society. — The  excuse  is  not  sufficient many  that 

K.  I  ..-J  .,        ,    \vill  urge  it,  are  very  capable  of  communicating 

the  most  useful  information  in  a  plain  farmer-like 
style,  well  suited  to  the  subject ;  and  many  who 
may  decline  to  cflfer  any  thing  in  this  way,  may- 
make  the  most  useful  comments  upon  the  com- 
munications of  others. — It  has  been  well  remark- 
ed by  Judge  Peters,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
enlightened  friends  to  agriculture  in  our  country, 
that  "nothing  injures  agriculture  more  than 
whimsical  novelties  ;  except  bigotted  adherence 
to  old  and  bad  habits."  Whilst  then  we  invite  the 
scientific  cultivator  to  come  forth  and  beat  down 
those  "  old  and  bad  habits,"  we  look  to  the  plain 
observing  farmer  as  freely  to  assail  all  "  whim- 
sical novelties"  calculated  to  lead  us  to  a  .mis- 
application of  our  time  and  labour.  Our  p?r(, 
of  Virginia,  particularly  the  county  of  Loudoun, 
stands  high  compara'ively  in  agricultural  repu- 
tation ;  if  such  superiority  exists,  our  society  is 
calculated  to  give  it  a  more  extended  usefulness, 
by  submitting  its  practices  to  more  extensive  ob- 
servation. To  the  good  farmer  then  I  would  say, 
come  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  superiority  • 
to  the  bad,  come  and  learn  to  do  better  ;  to  all, 
come,  for  although  some  of  you  may  not  believe 
me,  yet  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  we  have  all 
something  to  learn,  and  something  to  reform. 

To  no  people  in  the  Union  is  the  subject  more 
important  or  interesting,  than  to  us.  In  some 
states,  the  growth  of  their  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, absorbs  in  a  great  degree,  their  capi- 
tal and  their  enterprise  ;  in  others,  commerce  is 
the  leading  interest ;  but  in  ours,  agriculture  is, 
and  must  be  the  predominant  concern.  Equally 
exempt  from  the  long  winters  of  the  north  and 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  south,  we  are  placed  in 
that  hippy  latitude,  where  grain  and  grass  alike 
flourish,  and  where  convertible  husbandry  may 
be  most  successfully  prosecuted. — A  svstem, 
which  unlike  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  to' 
bacco,  keeps  up  and  improves  the  fertility  ot 
the  soil,  and  beautifies  the  face  of  the  country, 
whilst  it  diffuses  plenty  and  cheerfulness  around! 
— A  system  which  does  not  dissipate  landed  ca-  ' 
pital  in  the  fleeting  profits  of  a  few  year's  crops, 
but  carries  with  it  the  pleasing  conviction  of  a 
still  improving  capital,  whatever  may  be  the 
yearly  product ;  and  the  benevolent  enjoyment 
derived  from  the  reflection,  that  the  portion  of  the 
earth  committed  to  our  care,  will  pass  to  posteri- 
ty bettered  by  our  labours.  It  is  of  this  country, 
that  thegreat,  the  judicious  Washington  remarks 
in  a  letter  to  Arthur  Young,  "  Was  I  to  com- 
mence my  career  of  life  anew,  I  should  not  seek 
a  residence  north  of  Pennsylvania,  or  south  of 
Virginia,  nor  should  I  go  more  than  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  margin  of  the  Potowmac."  '  Pos- 
sessing then  this  happy  region,  thus  distinguished 
by  the  emphatic  preference  of  the  father  of  his 
country,  who  knew  it  all  ;  how  ardjntly  should 
we  prosecute  those  improvements  which  alone 
are  wanting,  in  connexion  with  its  natural  ad- 
vantages, to  give  it  an  undisputed  title  to  the  pre- 
ference thus  expressed.  If  our  society  shall  re- 
ceive tliat  support  which  the  importance  of  its 
object  so  justly  claims,  an  adequate  fond  will  be 
collected  for  the  distribution  of  premiums  at  as 
annual  meeting,  and  an  excitement  be  thus  pro- 
duced which  will  effect  much,  whilst  the  study 
and  observations  and  r  xperiinents  of  the  members 
will  enable  us  to  bring  together  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation, tending  to  the  hap))iest  results.  Much 
of  this  kind  of  matter  has  been  embodied  by  oth- 


observation  here  given  might  be  omitted,  though 
the  more  full  the  more  satisfactory  of  course. 
For  this  annual  summary  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations at  Baltimore,  for  the  year  1823,  we  are 
indebted  to  that  very  correct  observer  and  useful 
citizen,  Capt.  Lewis  BRANTZ,by  whom  the  pub- 
lick  has  been  provided  through  the  Federal  Ga- 
zette, for  seven  years  past  with  monthly  and 
annual  tables,  accompanied  with  instructive  phi 
losophical  and  sagacious  remarks,  and  deductions. 
These  tableshave  been  embodied  in  separate  form, 
and  a  few  copies  may  perhaps  be  had  at  the  Fe- 
deral Gazette  Office. 

It  remains  now  for  us  to  find  those  who  view  the 
subject  in  the  same  light  that  we  have  done,  and 
to  whom  we  may  look  for  the  i-equisite  assistance. 
It  will  be  admitted  that  the  central  position  of 
Baltimore,  makes  it  a  proper  place  to  concentrate 
this  information,  and  that  under  the  combined 
forms  and  national  application  which  may  be 
given  to  it,  it  will  be  afi/iro/iria/e/y  diffused  through 
the  American  Farmer,  into  all  the  states  and 
territories. 

communicated    by    the    society   for    PUBLICA- 
TION IN  THE  F.tRMER. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the 
counties  of  Loudoun,  Fauquier,  Prince'  Jl'il- 
liam,  and  Fairfax,  held  in  Leesburg,  on  the 
»th  of  March,  1824,  the  following  Address  mas 
delivered  by  CUTHBERT  POWELL,  Escj., 
President  of  the  Society. 

The  duty  which  devolves  upon  me,  on  this  oc- 
casion, would  be  highly  pleasing,  could  I  feel  my- 
self capable  of  discharging  it  in  a  manner  worthv 
of  you    approbat  on 

Agricultural  improvement,  is  a  cause  calcula- 
ted to  interest  the  finer  and  the  grosser  feelings 
of  our  nature.  The  philanthropist  contemplates 
with  pleasure,  the  increased  means  of  enjoyment, 
thereby  afforded  to  the  human  family  ;  the  patriot 
sees  therein,  the  growirg  power  and  prosperity 
of  his  country  ;  the  man  of  taste  delights  in 
the  improving  beauties  of  the  rural  scenery;  the 
man  of  business  sees  in  it  the  profitable  results  of 
a  well  applied  industry  ;  whilst  the  poor  man's 
heart  is  gladdened  with  the  abundance  with 
which  the  "  mouth  of  labour"  may  be  filled.  In 
such  a  cause  who  can  be  indifferent  ?  None, cer- 
tainly should  be,  for  it  embraces  the  interests, 
and  the  feelings  of  all.  Our  assemblage  here 
to  day  gives  an  assurance  of  an  earnijst  zeal 
thert'n,  and  a  pledge  of  our  persevering  exer- 
tions to  contribute  something  to  the  advancement 
of  sn  object,  which  of  late  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention in  an  unusu.U  degree,  of  the  best  and  wi- 
sest men  of  our  extensive  country.— Societies' 
founded  with  the  same  views  as  ours,  already  ex 
ist  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
usefully  engaged  in  disseminating  a  knowletlgc  of 
the  most  approved  practices  in  husbandry,  and  its 
best  implements  of  labour,  and  exciting  a  lauda- 
ble rivalry  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
domestic  animals,  and  the  fabrics  of  household 
industry.  That  such  establishments  are  well 
calculated  to  have  a  happy  effect  upon  our  agri- 
culture, must  be  admitted  by  all  ;  that  they  have 
already  been  productive  of  much  good  where 
they  exist,  is  attested  by  those  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  their  influence. — May 
we  not  then  with  confidence  invite  the  practical 
farmers  of  our  country  generally,  to  come  for- 
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ers  acting  with  like  views  as  ourselves,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  tlie  Union,  and  mucli  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  public  through  that  valuable 
paper  the  "American  Farmer,"  but  there  are 
peculiarities  in  every  district  of  country,  which 
require  peculiar  practices,  or  the  judicious  mo 
dification  of  those  which  prevail  elsewhere. 

A  new  era  seems  to  have  commenced  in  our 
husbandry,  which  i)articutarly  calls  for  reflection 
and  experiment.  'I'he  successful  application  of 
gypsum,  or  plaster  of  paris,  to  our  lands  as  a 
manure,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  con- 
tributed doubtless  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  owners;  but  it  may  be 
well  questioiied,  whether  we  have  made  the  most 
of  the  benefits  which  it  offered.  I  mean  in  this, 
that  whilst  we  drew  from  the  land  increased  crops 
of  grain  and  grass,  through  its  influence,  we  er- 
roniously  coniluded  that  nothing  more  wasncces- 
saiy  to  the  continuance  of  those  crops,  than  the 
contiiuicd  application  of  it.  The  coiise<]uence  of 
this  error  has  been  a  most  wasteful  neglect  of  the 
manures  produced  upon  our  faims,  and  a  stUl 
greater,  of  the  means  of  making  more,  which  a 
judicious  husbandry  would  have  carefully  regard- 
ed. I  consider  this  as  the  most  prominent  defect 
in  our  agricultural  habits,  in  the  county  of  Lou- 
doun more  especially,  and  in  which  I  hold  myself 
equally  culpable  with  my  neighbours.  The  Eng- 
lish maxim  of  the  more  cattle  the  more  fertility, 
is  true  alone  under  a  judicious  management,  l)ut 
it  is  certainly  untrue  as  we  have  gone  on.  Our 
stock  of  domestic  animals  has  been  enlarged  ac- 
cording to  the  increased  growth  of  our  pastures, 
and  to  the  utmost  extent  in  which  those  pastures 


loped  the  mode  of  operation  with  this  powerful 
mineral,  although  long  the  subject  of  inquiry  with 
the  chemist  and  the  agriculturist  still  remains  to 
be  elucidated.  Chemistry,  which  has  in  its  dis 
coveries  out  stripped  all  other  sciences  in  modern 
times,  may  yet  give  us  in  this,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  agiculture,  more  perfect  infor- 
mation. The  experiments  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
and  the  suggestions  which  he  makes  from  them, 
Ithough  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  advanced 
l)y  other  chemists,  are  entitled  to  great  resjiect. 
This  gentleman,  in  his  lectures  delivered  before 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  England,  states  the 
result  of  his  analysis  of  soils  and  vegetables,  with 
a  view  to  tliis  subject  amongst  others  ;  and  from 
which  he  adopts  the  opinion  that  gypsum  forms  a 


considerable.  The  small  quantity  in  which  it  is 
used,  is  likewise  a  circumstance  hostile  to  this 
idea.  It  has  been  said  that  gypsum  assists  the 
decomposition  of  animal  substances,  and  the 
decomposition  of  manure.  I  have  tried  some  ex- 
periments on  this  subject,"  says  this  celebrated 
chemist,  "  which  are  contradictory  to  the  notion." 
In  addition  to  this  respectable  authority,  many 
difficulties  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  both  the 
theories  which  have  been  adverted  to.  If  gypsum 
acts  by  the  attraction  of  moisture,  that  effect  we 
should  suppose  would  be  increased  by  an  inci'ease 
of  quantity,  and  no  continuance  of  its  use  could 
diminish  the  benefits  of  its  power,  especially  in 
a  dry  season.  But  unfortunately  this  is  not  so. 
Nor  can  we  well  conceive,  according  to  this  doc- 


part  of  the  food  of  plants;  '"as,"  he  remarks,' trine,  why  all  lands,  in  such  seasons,  should  not 
"  those  plants  which  seem  most  benefitted  by  its  be  benefitted  by  it ;  but  experience  shews  »hat  on 
application,  are  plants  which  always  afford  it  on  some,  and  amongst  them  the  most  arid,  it  never 
analysis;  clover  and  most  of  the  artificial  grasses! acts  at  all.  So  too,  with  respect  to  the  other 
contain  it,  but  it  exists  in  very  minute  quantity  in;  mode  of  action  attributed  to  it,  the  decomposition 
barley,  wheat,  and  turnips,"  Again  he  says,  "  in 'of  vegetable  matter.  If  it  was  by  this  power  that 
general,  cultivated  soils  contain  sufficient  of  thisj it  effected  its  wonderful  works,  we  should  find  a 
substance  for  the  use  of  the  grasses  ;  in  such  cases'  manifest  operation  upon  every  ajiplication  of  it  to 


its  application  cannot  be  advantageous,"  In  most 
of  the  counties  of  England,  he  informs  us,  gy])- 
sum  had  failed  in  shewing  any  effect  ;  and  in  such 
cases  he  found,  on  examinalion,  a  sufficiency  of  it 


a  new  mass  of  vegetable  matter  committed  to  the 
earth  ;  but  such  is  not  our  experience.  Nor  does 
this  theory  accord  with  the  fact  before  mention- 
ed, that  in  some  soils  it  acts  not  at  all,  whatever 


in  the  composition  of  the  soil.     If  these  facts  be|pabulum  you  afford  it 

truly  stated,  will  they  not  justify  the  opinion,  thatj      Vou  will  readily,   I   trust,  gentlemen,   excuse 

our   lands   where  the  apjdication  of  plaster  hasjme,  for  dwelling  thus  long  upon  a  subject,  which 

been  so  successful,  have  been  naturally  deficient!  has  t)^^"  *"  intimately  connected  with  our  agri- 

in   that  material   of  vegetable  composition,  and 

their  powers  of  production  thereby  circumscribed; 


because  in  the  workshop  of  Nature,  like  all  other 


eould  sustain  them,  whilst  in  winter,  as' well  as 'factories,  the  product  must  be  limited  by  the  de- 
summer,  they  have  been  permitted  to  tramjjle  the  ficiency  of  any  one  necessary  material,  however 
fields  and  waste  their  manure,  perhaps  in  wood-  'others  may  superabound.  If,  then,  the  artificial 
lands  to  which  they  retreat  for  shelter;  or  at  best 'use  of  plaster  has  removed  the  natural  defect,  and 
to  scatter  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  |t''C''fl>y  brought  into  action  the  other  productive 
half  its  value  is  lost  ir.  the  atmosphere  before  it  materials  of  the  soil,  which  could  not  be  wrought 


is  ploughed  in.     In  fields  thus  trodden  and  grazed 
to  the  quick,  the  plough  can  return  little  of  vege- 
table matter  to  the  soil  to  renovate  its  powers, 
whilst  our  barn  yards  afford  not  the  means  to  sup- 
ply  the  deficiency.     But  if  for  this  unprofitable 
course,  we  substitute  to  such  extent  as  we  may 
find  convenient  and  practicable,  the  soiling  sys- 
tem in  summer,  or  the  feeding  in  stalls  or  pens 
with  green  food   cut  and  regularly  supplied,  and 
in  winter  universally  the  feeding  in  pens  with  pro- 
tection from  the  weather,  and  a  free  use  of  litter; 
then   may  we  say  with  the   English  farmer,  the 
more  stock  the  more  fertility;  without  this  change, 
at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  winter  feeding,  we  can 
lay  no  claim  to  the  benefit  of  the  maxim;  nay,  we 
must  even  admit  the  converse   and  say,  the  more 
stock  the  more  impoverishment.    This  neglect  of 
the  means  of  imparting  permanent  fertility  to  our 
lands,  is  now   the  more  obvious  to  us,  when  we 
discover  that  the  mere  application  of  plaster,  with- 
out manure  or  vegetable  matter  returned  to  the 
soil,  is  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  that  plas- 
ter itself  has  ceased  to  produce  any  visible  effect 
upon  vegetation,  on  land    where  it  has  hitherto 
been  long  and  freely  used.     That  such  is  the  fact, 
is  the  opinion  of  many  observing  farmers  amongst 
us.  and  in  this  opinion  I  have    myself  been    in   a 
great  degree  confirmed,  by  my  experiments  made 
in  the  last  two  years,  and  marked  with  precision, 
tipon  various  crops  of  grain  and  grass  on  my  own 
ferm,  v/herc  plaster  has  been  long,  aliundantly, 
and  successfully  used.     To  this  magical  powder, 
as  it  has  been  called,  we  owe  much  notwithstand- 
ing our  errors,  and  jirobably  continue  to  eniny  its 
benefits  though  in  diminished  measure,  after  the 
effects  of  a  new  application  may  have  become  im 
perceptible,  because  of  the  continued  oper.ition  of 
that  hiihirto  applied,  in  (lu^.iuiiy  ii'ore  than  suf- 
ficient.   The  mystery  whieh  has  hitherto  enve- 


up  without  it,  may  it  not  be,  that  a  course  of  luxu 
riant  crops  thus  produced,  has  exhausted  the  ex 
cess  of  the  other  materials  of  vegetation,  which 
had  been  retained  by  the  earth,  and  thereby  done 
away,  or  lessened,  the  occasion  for  the  further 
artificial  supply  of  that  material  which  was  ori- 
ginally defective.  Should  this  suggestion  be  cor- 
rect, it  would  seem  to  afford  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  attendant  on  the  inquiry  why  plaster, 
after  a  course  of  years,  ceases  to  operate,  or  ope- 
rates with  less  power  The  bountiful  sujjply  of 
a  defective  material,  united  to  the  accumulated 
excess  of  others,  which  could  not  be  used  without 
it,  has  stimulated  our  lands  to  most  luxuriant  pro 
ducts,  beyond  their  natural  average  powers,  and 
to  which  they  have  thus  been  again  brought  back. 
And  hence  we  may  account  for  the  fact,  remarked 
by  all  our  farmers,  that  the  crops  of  clover,  the 
vegetable  which  yields  most  gypsum  on  analysis, 
have  always  been  most  abundantly  luxuriant,  on 
its  first  application.  But  whilst  the  effects  of 
plaster,  at  first  so  extraordinary,  are  no  longer 
visible  on  a  new  application,  we  are  not  necessa- 
rily bound  to  infer  that  it  has  in  fact  ceased  to 
operate.  In  supplying  what  was  wanting  we  mav 
have  been  over-abundant  in  its  use,  and  the  soil 
where  it  was  once  deficient,  may  have  an  excess 
of  it,  which  is  yet  not  lost,  but  remains  to  supply 
the  limited  demands  of  vegetable  j)roduction. 
This  theory,  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  gyp- 
sum, mav  be  the  more  readily  admitted,  from  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  the  most  popular  notions 
which  have  prevailed  upon  the  subject,  "  It  has 
been  supposed,"  says  Sir  H,  Davy,  "  to  act  by  its 
power  of  attracting  moisture  from  the  air;  but 
this  agency  must  be  comparatively  insignificant: 
when  combined  with  water  it  retains  that  fiuid  too 
powerfully  to  yield  it  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
and  its  adhesive  attraction  for  moisture  is  too  in- 


cultural  improvements  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  and  which,  from  the  new  aspects  it  has 
recently  presented,  invites  pressingly  to  reflec- 
tion and  experiment.  If  the  result  of  these 
should  be  a  conviction,  that  our  lands  upon  which 
plaster  has  been  long  and  freely  used,  have  al- 
ready received  more  than  present  use  requires, 
we  may  then  save  ourselves  for  some  time,  the 
expense  and  labour  of  a  further  application  of  it, 
whilst  our  eyes  will  at  once  be  opened  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  more  careful  and  diligent  regard  to 
the  resources  for  manure,  which  our  farms  may 
afford, — Annual  experiments  with  plaster,  upon 
a  small  scale,  on  our  grain  and  grass,  will  indicate 
to  us  the  time  to  renew  its  use.  There  is  no 
subject  which  seems  to  have  engaged  more  at- 
tention in  agricultural  inquiry,  lately,  than  the 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  there  is  none  more 
important. — It  presents,  however,  too  wide  a 
field  of  investigation  on  which  to  enter,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  were  I  even  able  to  offer  you 
any  new  views  in  relation  to  it.  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  as  our  clover  crops  now  fall  short  of 
that  certainty  and  abundance  which  attended 
their  first  culture,  it  may  well  deserve  experi- 
ment to  ascertain  how  far  the  orchard  grass,  or 
other  of  the  artificial  grasses,  may  be  occasion- 
ally substituted  for  it  ;  ever  bearing  in  mind, 
that  as  the  bountiful  author  of  nature,  has  fitted 
the  various  vegetable  products,  for  the  equally 
various  living  creatures  which  feed  thereon,  so 
has  he  furnished  to  mother  earth,  that  variety  of 
aliment  which  the  system  required.  Let  us  pur- 
sue then  the  order  of  nature,  by  giving  as  much 
variety  to  our  culture,  as  is  consistent  with  our 
wants, — To  the  success  .f  the  farmer,  good  tools 
are  indispensable  ;  and  the  artist  who  makes  any 
improvement  therein,  should  receive  our  patron- 
age, Agricultui-e  has  in  all  ages,  derived  great 
aid  from  the  mechanic  arts,  in  the  formation  and 
improvement  of  the  implements  of  labour, — Un- 
til the  axe,  the  hoe,  and  the  plough  were  thus 
produced,  how  awkward  and  inefficient  were  the 
labours,  how  helpless,  how  hapless  was  the  con- 
dition of  man  : — 

*'  Anil  siill  till'  sad  bHi'barian  i*oving;  mixed 

"  With  bcHSts  of  prey  ;  or  foi-  Ins  :u-'>rti  meal 

"  Fought  the  fierce  tusky  boar  ;  a  shivering  wretch  I" 
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association  of  ideas  peculiarly  pleasing,  display 
ing  the  tiiunii>h  of  mind  over  matter,  and  man's 
dominion  over  the    earth,  and  the  capacity  im- 
parted to  him  in  mercy  by  his  Creator,  to  rniti 


interests,  and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  coun- 
teracted. 'Tis  a  tendency  of  things  not  only  un- 
favorable to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  but  also 
to  the  duration  of  our  republican  institutions.  In 
eate  bv  his  inirenuity  the   severitv  of  the  primi-  every  community,wealth  and  talents  will  have  their 

five  curse  pronounced  upon  him,'  when  he  was  influence,  and  these  when  long  associated  w.th  the  cess  appears  to  be  complete,  an  openmg  should 
told  of  the  earth,  "  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  luxurv  and  splendour  of  city  life,  cannot  be  relied  be  made  in  it  with  a  lancet ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
it  brine  forth  to  thee  •"  "  and  in  the  sweat  of  thy  upon  as  the  advocates  of  republicanism,  whose  matter  is  discharged,  a  probe  is  to  be  introduced, 
fare  shalt  thou   eat  bread."     We  have  reason  to  proper   associates  are   simplicity   and  frugality  ;  in  order  to  ascertain  how  tar    and  in  what  direc 

'.'..„.  virtue  and  intelligence,  tion  the  disease  has  extended.     It  the  matter  has 


horse  is  often  brought  to  the  veterinary  surgeon. 
When  tenderness  and  swelling  are  observed  on 
tlie  withers,  the  part  should  be  frequently  bathed 
with  the  Goulard  mixture,  or  cold  saturine  lotion 
before  mentioned  ;  but  if  this  do  not  remove  the 
inflammation,  and  if  the  swelling  appear  to  in- 
crease, suppuration  may  be  expected,  which 
should  then  be  promoted  by  poultices.  When  the 
abscess  has  become  soft,  and  the  suppurative  pra^ 


hope,  from  the  peculiar  direction  of  talent  in  our  whose  best  defenders  are 
times,  and  especially  in  our  own  country,  to  dis  '     '''"  ^ "  —  ''"^^^■^*'- 


To  borrow  an  emphatic  expression   from  Cow-  penetrated,  and  formed  sinuses  either  forwards  or 
coverv  and  improvement  in  labour-saving  machi-^per,  "God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  backwards,  they  should  be  completely  laid  open 

■'..    .        ':-   .. —   .._.,!,..; „..»„_    town."  Let  us  strive  then,  as  well  from  patriotism  willi  the  knite';  and   the  most  convenient  instru- 

ias  from  personal  interest,  to  give  to  the  country,  nienl  for  the  purpose  is  the  straight,  probe  point- 
extends,  all   the   charms  of  ed  bistoury.     If  the  matter  is  found  to  ha 


nery,  that  agriculture  may  yet  d.;rive  an  exten-  town 
sion  <^f  benefits  from  that  quarter. 

To  descant  upon  the  advantages  of  a  good 
stock  of  domestic  animals  over  the  inferior, 
would  be  with  you,  gentlemen,  an  abuse  of  your 
attention.  The  public  displays  which  our  Cattle 
Shows  will  call  forth,  will  do  more  to  impress 
upon  the  spectators  the  importance  of  these 
ad\antages,  than  any  exhortation  which  could  be 
offered,  whilst  opportunities  will  be  thereby  af 
forded  of  extending  more  widely,  the  knowledge 
and  the  use,  of  the  most  approved  breeds.  And 
so  too  with  res])ect  to  household  fabrics,  the  em- 
ulation excited  by  public  exhibitions,  will  do 
much  for  their  improvement.  And  whilst  we 
have  little  reason  to  expect,  at  the  present  time, 
the  erection  of  large  factories  amongst  us,  and 
perhaps  as  little  to  desire  it,  yet  it  must  ever  be 
pleasing  to  see  the  substantial,  and  often  beautiful 
products  of  female  industry,  wrought  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  family,  held  in  proper  estimation. — 
Happy  emblems  of  domestic  co.Tifort,  peace,  and  jtyg,, 
purity  ! — For  excellence  in  these,  wc  shall  take 
pf  culiar  pleasure,  I  am  sure,  in  the  distribution 
of  premiums;  and  the  more,  that  they  make  no 
demands  upon  the  public  treasury  for  bounties  to 
support  them,  they  make  no  clamour  at  the  doors 
of  congress  for  alterations  of  the  tarifi",  they  seek 
not  their  prosperity  by  the  oppression  of  other 
branches  of  industry. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  are  other  considerations 
which  give  interest  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  To  impart  dignity  to  the  profession  of 
agriculture,  to  raise  it  to  its  proper  rank  in  rela- 
tion to  other  pursuits,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
cultivated,  as  a  science,  as  well  as  an  art.  The 
mind  of  man  requires  occupation  as  well  as  his 
boily,  and  wherever  the  business  of  the  cultivator 
shall  remain  a  dull  routine  of  manual  labours  ac- 
cording to  established  habits,  without  reference  to 
llie  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded,  or 
mental  research  as  to  the  means  of  improvement, 
the  ambition  and  talents  of  the  community  will 
generally  seek  ^stinction  in  other  walks  of  life, 
and  give  the  weight  of  their  influence  to  the  sup- 
port of  other  interests  in  society.  To  such,  the 
cities  will  hold  forth  the  strongest  temptations, 
and  thither  will  they  mostly  resort,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  those  who  may  be  employed  in  the 
country  at  the  bar,  or  upon  the  bench  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  And  thither  too  will  men 
of  wealth  and  information  be  generally  drawn,  to 
seek  in  society  that  excitement  and  ment:il  occu 
pation,  which  the  country  life,  divested  of  its  pro 
per  charms,  is  not  calculated  to  afford  them. 
Their  money  and  their  talents  must  in  such  case 
be  lost  to  that  community  to  which  they  propcrl) 
belong,  and  the  influence,  which  their  leisure 
■would  have  rendered  valuable  in  the  cause  of 
those  who,  from  necessity,  are  more  engrossed 
with  tlieir  own  immediate  concerns,  will  be  na 
longer  exerted  to  defend  them  against  the  en 
croiichments  of  an  unequal  legislation,  orthearts 
of  interested  and  designing  politicians.    However 


as  far  as  our  power  extends,  all  the  charms  ot  eu  instoury.  ir  tne  matter  is  tounti  to  nave  pene- 
which  it  is  susceptible;  by  exciting  each  other,  trated  downwards  in  the  direction  of  the  shoulder, 
and  the  community  at  large,  to  a  liberal  emulation  a  seton  may  be  passed  through  the  sinus,  from  the 
in  study  and  in  labour,  and  by  a  free  interchange  opening  above  to  its  lowest  part ;  taking  care  that 
of  the  results  of  our  experiments.  And  finally,  the  lower  opening  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the 
gentlemen,  let  me  remind  you,  that  however  per  matter  to  run  off  freely.  The  first  dre-ssing  should 
feet  our  theories,  they  can  avail  us  little  without  consist  of  some  mild  caustic,  or  rather  escharotic 
diligence  in  the  application  of  them.  The  farmer,  preparation;  but  in  obstinate  cases  of  long  stand- 
like the  elements  with  which  he  cooiierates  in  ing,  the  stronger  caustics  are  often  found  neces- 
the  work  of  production,  varying  his  agency  as  the  sary.  In  this  first  stage  of  the  complaint,  perhaps 
various  vear  rolls  on,  must  yet  he  incessant  in  the  ointment  of  nitrated  quicksilver,  mixed  with 
action.  'But  if  his  labours  are  great,  so  also  shall  "''  of  tuipentine ;  or  a  strong  solution  of  blue  vi- 
be his  reward;  the  triumphs  of  superiority,  the  triol,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  muriatic  acid, 
pride  of  independence,  the  solid  comforts  of'abun-  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose.  When  thfe 
dance,  shall  await  him.  sore    begins   to   assume   a   healthy    appearance^ 

,,  .     ,      .,.    r     ,  ,       ,  milder  applications  are  proper.     In  the  more  in- 

"  Ueli'lut'ul."  "^  tour.d  an  active  and  useful  preparation  ;  and  in 

such   cases,  a  preparation  termed   the   sea/ding 

~^^         '  mi.vlure  by  farriers,  has  proved   beneficial.     It 

Jt'hite's  Dictionary   of  the    Veterinary  An.  consists  of  any  fixeil  oil,  (as  lamp  oil,  or  train 

oil,)  spirit  of  turpentine,  verdigris,  and  sublimate. 
These  are  put  into  an  iron  l.idle,  and  made  nearly 
boiling  hot  ;  and  in  this  state  the  mixture  is  to  be 
Fistula  of  the  Uithers. — An  obstinate  disease  of  api)lied  to  the  diseased  parts,  by  means  of  a  little 
the  horse's  withers,  or  top  of  the  shoulder,  com-  tow,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  probe,  or  stick.  It 
monly  produced  by  a  bruise  from  the  saddle,  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  mixture  from  flowing 
When  a  horse  is  ridden  with  the  fore  part  of  the  over  the  sound  parts,  as  it  would  not  only  take  off 
saddle  constantly  bearing  on  the  withers,  inflam-  the  hair,  but  cause  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
mati.n  and  swelling  will  generally  be  the  conse-the  skin.  This  precaution  should  be  observed 
quence.  A  considerate  person  will  not  suffer  thiswith  regard  to  any  caustic  preparation  that  may 
accident  to  happen ;  he  will  examine  the  saddle  be  used,  as  well  as  to  the  acrimonius  matter, 
before  he  gets  on  horseback,  and  if  he  finds  it  too  which  the  fistula  discharges.  I  have  generally 
close  upon  the  withers,  cause  it  to  be  altered.' succeeded  in  protecting  the  parts  over  which  the 
Should  it  not  be  perceived  at  this  time,  on  account:  matter  flows,  by  washing  them  once  a  day,  and 
of  the  saddle  being  girthed  pretty  far  back,  but'smearing  them  over  with  lard.  One  circumstance 
get  forward  during  tlie  journey,  and  press  upon  it  is  very  necessary  to  attend  to  in  the  treatment 
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the  withers,  the  experienced  or  feeling  rider  will 
soon  discover  the  inconvenience  and  pain  the  ani- 
mal suffers  from  it,  which  is  sometimes  so  con- 
siderable as  to  cause  him  to  fall  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  gets  to  the  end  of  his  ride,  will  have  tlie  part 
fre(juently  bathed  with  some  Goulanl's  extract, 
\inegar  and  water,  or  the  cold  saturnine  lotion, 
the  formula  for  which  is  given  in  the  jireceding 
article  This  will  soon  remove  the  inflammation  ; 
and  when  the  saddle  has  been  properly  altered, 
the  horse  may  again  be  ridden  without  inconve- 
nience. It  too  often  happens,  however,  that  the 
rider  is  not  so  considerate,  but  by  a  repetition  of 
the  injury  violent  inflammation  ensues  which  o'ten 
extends  to  the  bones  and  ligaments  of  the  withers. 
The  swelling  increa'-es ;  suppuration  follows; 
and  when  the  abscess  bursts,  or  is  opeuef'.  a  large 
quantity  of  matter  is  discharged.  IBn  introducing 
a  probe,  the  disease  will  eener.ally  be  found  to 
liave  s]ire^d  either  towards  the  mane,  or  the 
back,  or  downwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  shoul- 
der bla'le.  If  the  disease,  after  this,  is  neglect- 
ed, or  improperly  treated,  the  matter  will  con 
tinue  to  penetrate,  and  the  cartilages  and  bones 
of  the  wi:iiers  will  ultimately  become  carious  or 
rotten.    It  is  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  that  the 


of  fistula;  that  is,  if  there  be  any  cavity,  pouch, 
or  sinus,  by  which  the  matter  may  be  detained, 
the  obstacle  bhould  be  immediately  remcved; 
either  by  laying  it  completely  open,  or  by  making 
an  opening  in  the  most  depending  or  lowest  part, 
so  as  to  allow  the  matter  to  run  off"  freely.  We 
sometimes  find  the  edges  and  sides  of  the  fistulius 
sore  considerably  thickened;  and  if  we  examine 
Ithis,  it  will  be  fotmd  a  diseased  production:  I 
have,  in  many  instances,  in  poll-evil,  as  well-as 
in  fistula,  cut  out  a  large  quanity  of  this  thick- 
ened matter  ;  and  have  always  found  considerable 
advantage  from  it.  When  the  bones  of  the  with- 
ers are  ex|,osed,  and  feel  rough,  they  should  be 
scraped  with  a  drawing-knife,  or  other  convenient 
instrument,  and  then  covered  with  a  pledget  of 
tow  or  lint  that  has  been  d'pped  in  tincture  of 
myrrh. 

I'iy.  The  sheep-fly  abounds  most  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Kiigland  ;  and  is  chiefl;-  t.i-nublesome 
to  lamlis.  The  most  efl^ectual  way  of  protecting 
them  from  the  insect  is  to  smear  the  fleece  with 
some  rancid  oil,  or  train  oil. 

Foot  or  Hoof-  To  a  person  totally  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  structure  of  the  horse's  foot,  it  may 
appear  as  a  mass  of  horny   insensible  matter; 
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particularly  wlien  he  sees  a  farrier  cutting  off 
large  slices  of  it  with  his  butteris,  and  nailing  tc. 
it  plates  of  iron.  It  will  be  found,  however,  to  bt 
a  very  complicated  piece  of  animal  mechanism  ; 
but  admirably  calculated  for  sustaining  the  im 
mense  pressure  and  concussion,  to  which  it  is  al- 
most constantly  exposed.  The  horse's  foot  may 
be  considered  under  two  heads;  the  sensitive  and 
horny  parts:  the  former  consists  of  bones,  liga- 
ments, cartilages,  membranes,  t<.c.  each  of  whicli 
possesses  numerous  blood  vessels  and  nerves 
and  is,  therefore,  susceptible  of  inflammation  and 
pain.  The  horny  part,  on  the  contrary,  is  void 
of  sensibility,  and  serves  principally  as  a  defence 
to  the  sensitive  parts  which  it  covers:  it  is  en 
dued,  however,  with  considerable  elasticity,  whicli 
enables  it  to  yield,  in  some  degreej  to  the  impulse 
of  the  internal  or  sensitive  foot  in  the  various 
motions  of  the  animal.  From  this  view  of  the 
subject  it  will  be  obvious,  that  if  by  any  means  a 
disposition  or  tendency  to  contract  or  shrinli  be 
induced  in  the  horny  covering  or  hoof,  the  inter- 
nal sensitive  loot  will  be  more  or  less  compressed  : 
and  if  the  horny  matter  lose  its  elasticity,  the 
sensitive  foot  must  sufiVv  from  concussion.  So 
wisely,  however,  is  every  part  of  the  foot  con- 
trived, that  when  it  is  properly  managed  by  the 
gi.iom,  judiciously  pared  and  shoed  by  the  smith, 
ami  v^hen  the  horse  is  eiiii)loyed  only  by  a  humane 
aiiu  considerate  master,  it  may  generally  be  pre- 
served in  a  sound  state  perhaps  as  long  as  other 
parts  of  the  body.  1  am  aware  that  a  different 
opinion  is  held  by  some  eminent  veterinarians ; 
paiiicularly  by  Mr.  Bracey  Clarke,  who  considers 
contraction  of  the  hoof,  and  a  gradual  loss  of  elas- 
ticitv ,  us  unavoidable  consequences  of  shoeing.  I 
conceive,  however,  that  if  one  old  horse  can  be 
p  w'uced,  say  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  old  or 
more,  whose  feet  are  sufficiently  sound  to  enable 
him  to  continue  his  labour  without  inconvenience, 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Clarke's  position  will  at  least 
appear  doubtful.  It  must  be  admitted  that  old 
horses,  like  old  men,  have  not  that  ease  and  free- 
dom of  motion,  which  they  possessed  in  their 
youth ;  and  that  their  feet,  like  all  other  parts 
of  the  body,  are  subject  to  disease  from  various 
causes,  even  in  a  state  ot  nature.  1  have  seen 
several  colts  with  diseased  frogs  and  contracted 
hoots,  that  had  never  been  shoei! ;  and  many  old 
horses,  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  old,  that 
have  continued  sound  and  serviceable.  I  now 
proceed  to  a  brief  description  of  the  different 
parts  which  constitute  the  horse's  foot,  including 
in  that  description  the  pasterns,  canon,  and  sesa- 
moid bones. 

1.  The  Coffin  bene,  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  hoof  in  shape,  is  remarkable  for  containing 
the  two  principal  arteries  which  supply  the  foot ; 
they  enter  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  bone 
immediately  under  and  behind  the  tc  mination  of 
the  flexor  tendon.  The  arteries  give  off  several 
branches  within  the  coffin  bone,  which  pass  out 
through  orifices  at  its  lower  and  front  part,  to  be 
distributed  over  its  surface.  The  coffin  bone  is 
connected  with  the  coronary  or  small  pastern 
bone,  and  with   the  nut-bone.     Its   anterior  and 


3.  The  Coronary  or  Small  Paslern-Bone  rests 
both  on  the  collin-bone  and  tlie  nut-bone  ;  to  which 
it  is  firmly  united  by  ligaments. 

4.  The  Great  Pastern-Bone  rests  on  the  coro- 
nary bone,  strongly  attached  to  it  by  ligaments. 

5.  The  two  Sesamoid- Bones  arc  placed  at  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  great  pastern ;  to 
which  they  have  a  strong  ligamentous  attachment. 

6.  The  Canon  or  Shank  Bone  rests  both  on  the 
great  pastern  and  the  sesamoid-bones.  It  articu- 
lates with,  and  moves  easily  upon  them.  If  we 
view  the  fore  leg  of  a  horse,  (particularly  when 
the  other  is  held  up,  that  more  weight  may  be 
sustained  by  the  leg  we  examine,)  the  straight  or 
perpendicular  direction  or  position  of  the  limb 
from  above  to  the  fetlock  joint,  and  its  obliquity 
or  slanting  i)osition  thence  to  the  foot,  can  scarce- 
Iv  escape  observation.  From  this  examination  it 
may  be  readily  conceived,  what  astonishing  spring 
the  animal  must  acquire  by  having  his  limb  so 
formed  ;  and  what  strength  must  be  posstsaed  by 
the  ligaments  of  the  fetlock  joint,  to  enable  it  to 
maintain  its  position,  under  the  immense  weight 
it  has  occasionally  to  sustain. 

~.  There  are  two  elastic  bodies  attached  to  the 
upper,  anterior,  and  lateral  edge  of  the  coffin- 
bone ;  they  are  named  Lateral  Cartilages.  They 
occupy  all  the  space  between  the  extensor  tendon, 
and  the  back  part  of  the  sensible  frog.  They  ex- 
tend upward  about  three  inches:  anteriorly  they 
are  convex,  resembling,  indeed,  the  shape  of  the 
hoof;  and  their  posterior  or  concave  part  is  filled 
up  with  a  substance  resembling  fat.  The  lower 
part  of  these  cartilages  is  covered  by  the  hoof. 

8.  The  Jilastic  Membraties  i>r  Lamina:  cover  all 
the  front  and  lateral  sui  face  of  the  coffin  bone,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  they  turn  off  at  an  acute 
angle,  stretching  forwards  to  the  side  of  the  sen- 
sitive frog:  here  they  form  what  have  been  named 
the  Sensitive  Bars.  The  laminas  are  elastic,  and 
very  vascular;  they  are  said  to  be  about  five  hun- 
dred in  number.  These  laminae  are  received  be- 
tween correspondinglamina:  in  the  hoof;  but  there 
is  a  material  difference  between  them.  The  la- 
minx  of  the  hoof  are  void  of  sensibility,  possess- 
ing neither  blood  vessels  nor  nerves;  they  appear 
to  be  very  thin  plates  of  horn,  and  are  probably 
secreted  or  formed  by  the  lamiiije  of  the  coffin- 
bone.  These  two  kinds  of  lamins;  form  the  con- 
necting medium  between  the  hoof  and  coffin  bone; 
and  so  strong  is  their  union,  that  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  separate  them  without  tearing  or 
stripping  off  the  sensible  lamina  from  the  coffin- 
bone,  unless  the  foot  is  map erated  in  water,  or 
kept  in  a  moist  state  for  some  time  before  it  is 
attempted. 

9.  The  Coronary  Ring  or  Ligament  is  a  vascu- 
lar substance,  situate  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
elastic  lamina;  ;  it  projects  consideraljly,  and  ex- 
tends round  the  coronet  ;  and  is  lost  in  or  rather 
blended  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  sensitive 
frog.  When  the  sensitive  foot  has  been  separated 
from  the  hoof,  the  coronary  ring  appears  to  be 
covered  with  delicate  red  filaments  ;  and  in  the 
circular  groove  or  cavity  at  the  upper  part  of  the 


hoof,  in  which  the  coronary  ligament  is  contained, 
lateral  surface  is  covered  by  numerous  blood  ves-lthere  appear  to  be  corresponding  orifices,  into 
sels,  and  the  sensitive  laminx  or  elastic  mem-l  which  probably  the  filaments  are  received.  The 
branes.  The  under  surface  has  also  numerous  hoof  is  first  formed  by  the  vessels  of  the  coronary 
bloodvessels;  great  part  of  it  is  covered  by  the  ligaments  ;  but,  as  it  descends,  or  grows  down, 
sensitive  sole,  and  at  the  posterior  part,  the  flexor  becomes  thicker  and  stronger  by  the  additional 
tendon  is  inserted  or  fixed.  horn  it  -.cquires  from  the  elastic  laminsc. 

2.  The  jVut  bone  is  in  shape  not  much  unlike  a  10.  The  JiMensor  Tendon  is  fixed  or  inserted 
weaver's  shuttle.  It  is  interposed  between  the  into  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  coffin-bone  ; 
flexor  tendon,  and  the  other  bones,  to  remove  the  and  X.\\eJlexor  tendon  into  the  under  and  posterior 
insertion  of  the  tendon  further  from  the  centre  of  part. 

Hii  tiiin  ;    having   a   polished   surface    constantly       11.  The  5cns(Vn'e  i-ro^  resembles  a  wedge,  its 
m    stcned  by  a  slippery  fluid  resembling  joint  oil,  point  is  towards  the  toe,  whence  it  becomes  gra 
over  which  the  trndoii  passes  immediately  before  dually  wider  and  largei  ;  it  isdiv  dtd  by  a  cleft  in 
its  insertion  into  the  coffin-bone.  .its  centre  towards  the  hind  part,  by  which  it  is 


enabled  to  expand  or  become  wider  when  exposed 
to  pressure.  The  sensitive  frog  is  made  up  of 
cartilaginous  and  fatty  matter,  and  possesses  con- 
siderable elasticity  :  its  fore  part  rests  on  that  part 
of  the  flexor  tendon  which  passes  over  the  nut- 
bone  ;  and  on  that  wh'ch  is  inserted  into  the  coffin- 
bcne  ;  from  this  part  its  cleft  or  division  commen- 
ces :  only  a  small  portion,  therefore,  of  the  sen- 
sitive frog  rests  on  the  coffin-bone,  and  flexor 
tendon  ;  the  wide  part  of  the  frog  projects  consi- 
derably behind  these,  forming  the  bulbs  of  the 
heels,  and,  taking  a  turn  forwards,  is  blended 
with  the  coronary  ligament.  At  its  widest  or 
posterior  part,  there  is  a  consideraljle  distance 
between  the  sensitive  frog  and  the  flexor  tendon, 
the  intermediate  space  being  filled  up  with  an 
elastic  fatty  kind  of  matter:  by  this  contrivance 
the  frog  is  capable  of  considerable  motion,  when 
it  receives  the  pressure  of  the  horse's  weight, 
which  it  must  do  when  its  horny  coveiing  is  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  As  the  back  part  of  the 
frog  becomes  wider  and  is  forced  upward  when 
sustaining  pressure,  it  must  have  a  similar  influ- 
ence on  the  elastic  parts  with  which  it  is  connect- 
ed ;  the  lateral  cartilages,  and  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  coronary  ligaments.  These,  being  covf  ■  d 
by  the  flexible  horny  matter  at  the  top  of  the  hoof 
or  coronet,  must  necessarily  have  the  same  effect 
upon  it :  thus  it  is  that  when  the  horse  is  in  motion, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  motion  in  the  heels 
and  quarters  of  the  hoof  at  the  higher  parts,  or 
where  the  horn  is  flexilile. 

12.  The  Sensible  Bars,  1  have  before  observed, 
are  formed  by  an  inflection  of  the  sensible  laminae, 
when  they  arrive  at  the  heel,  or  tsrmination  of 
the  lateral  surf;4ce  of  the  coffin  bone,  whence  ihey 
pass  obliquely  forward  to  the  sides  of  the  sensitive 
frog 

13.  The  insensible  part  or  hoof  of  the  horse 
corresponds  exactly  in  shape  with  the  sensible 
parts  which  it  covers  and  protects;  in  fact,  the 
horny  matter  is  formed  by  the  parts  which  it 
covers;  and  has  the  same  relation  to  them  as  the 
cuticle  to  the  skin.  This  resemblance  in  form  is 
easily  demonstrated,  by  procuring  a  horse's  foot 
as  soon  as  it  is  cut  off,  and  placing  it  in  hot  dung 
for  a  few  days,  or  until  the  sensible  foot  can  be 
readily  separated  from  the  hoof;  thus  a  complete 
view  may  be  obtained  of  both.  Those  parts  of 
the  sensitive  foot  that  have  been  descrilied,  but 
cannot  be  seen  on  the  surface,  may  be  exposed  by 
dissection  ;  and  the  hoof  may  be  easily  divided  by 
a  fine  saw,  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  view  of  the 
whole. 

The  hoof  consists  of  the  wall  or  crust,  the  sole, 
the  frog,  the  bars,  and  the  insensible  lamina. 
The  upper  part  of  the  crust,  where  it  joins  the 
skin,  is  named  the  Coronet  ;  the  lower  part  in 
front,  the  Toe;  the  sides  of  the  crust  are  termed 
the  Quarters  ;  the  quarters  terminate  in  the  heels, 
and  the  heels  are  connected  wim  the  frog.  All 
the  internal  surface  of  the  hoof,  except  the  groove, 
that  has  been  already  noticed,  at  its  upper  part 
for  the  reception  of  the  coronary  ligament,  is 
covered  by  a  beautiful  laminated  substance,  which 
resembles  the  under  surface  of  a  mushroom. 
These  are  united  or  interwoven  with  other  la- 
minx,  already  noticed,  which  cover  all  the  an- 
terior and  lateral  surface  of  the  sensitive  foot  ; 
forming,  as  has  been  before  observed,  a  very 
secure  kind  of  union  between  the  crust  and  tire 
internal  foot.  Thelaminx  of  the  hoof  are  elastic, 
and  yield  in  a  small  degree  to  the  pressure  of  the 
horse's  weight.  They  appear  to  be  of  a  horny 
nature,  and,  like  the  hoof,  void  of  sensibility, 
being  a  secretion  or  production  of  the  sensible  la- 
minx.  The  bottom  of  the  hoof  is  formed  by  the 
sole,  the  frog,  and  the  bars.  The  frog  is  cou- 
ntered with  the  sole  and  bars;  it  resembles  a 
wedge  in  its  form,  but  towards  the  heel,  where 
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it  becomes  wide  and  expanded,  there  is  a  cleft  or 
separation  in  tlie  middle.  When  the  frog  is  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  I  have  alrea'ly  explained 
the  effect  that  must  be  prodgced  upon  the  flexible 
parts  of  the  heels  and  quarters  of  the  crust.  The 
bars  are  of  the  s;ime  nature  as  the  crust,  of  which 
they  appeal-,  indeed,  to  be  a  continuation,  as  the 
sensible  f)ars  are  of  the  sensible  laininx.  The 
crust  at  the  heels  appears  to  take  a  sudden  turn, 
so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  ;  and  then  passes 
obliquely  forward  on  the  under  part  of  the  hoof 
towards  the  toe,  or  i  ather  the  side  of  the  frog  :  it 
is  these  inflected  portions  of  the  crust  which  are 
named  Bars. 

I  have  now  finished  the  brief  description  I  pro- 


removing  the  wor  ns  throughout  the  spring,  sum" 
iner,  and  autumn,  or  endeavour  to  find  out  some 
.nethod  of  preventing  the  access  of  the  insect 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  last  intention,  it  was 
necessary  to  observe  it  in  every  state  of  its  pro- 
gress— in  other  words,  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  its  natural  history.  To  the  mere  entomolo- 
gist, this  would  not  have  been  a  hard  task  ;  but 
the  vigilant  attention  it  required,  made  it  incom- 
patible with  other  duties,  and  I  could  only  expect 
to  arrive  at  the  object  in  view  by  slow  degrees. 

I  had  succeeded  more  than  two  years  ago  in 
prijcuring  several  aurelias,  but  these  having  ac- 
complished their  final  transformation,  had  all 
escaped  through   an  aperture   in   the    vessel  hi 


posed  to  give  of  the  horse's  foot;  to  which  the  which  they  were  confined.  Last  summer  I  en- 
reader  may  refer,  if  he  find  any  difficulty  in  com-|closed  about  twentv  more,  but  these  perished, 
prehending  the  explanation  that  will  be  given  of  except  two — one  of  which  escaped,  the  oth- 
its  diseases,  and  of  the  principles  and  practice  of       -  -      —  ■       - 

shoeing. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


ON  THE 

PRESERVATION  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

Baltimore,  it/i  Munl/i,  IZt/i,  1824. 
Resfiected  Frinid, 

Agreeably  to  thy  request,  I  now  communicate 
a  few  brief  remarks  upon  Peach  Trees,  and  the 
simple  method  which  I  have  so  successfully 
adopted,  of  defending  them  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  such  insects  as  prey  uj)0ii  their  roots 

As  the  peach  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
most  wholesome  and  delicious  of  all  our  fruits,  and 
as  its  cultivation  has  been  re^c.tiy  very  preca- 
rious in  our  own  State,  and  alniubt  wholly  aban- 
doned in  various  sections  of  our  country  where  it 
had  heretofore  flourished,  I  had  resolved  several 
years  ago,  to  devote  such  time  as  1  could  occa 
sionally  spare,  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
premature  decay  of  the  trees,  and  above  all,  to 
devise  the  means  of  securing  them  against  the  evil. 

Being  particularly  desirous  of  preserving  some 
young  trees  of  rare  kinds,  which  had  survived 
many  others  that  had  been  very  thrifty,  I  con- 
cluded to  commence  with  them.  On  a  careful 
examination  of  the  leaves,  branches,  and  trunk, 
nothing  was  discovered  that  could  have  caused 
the  trees  to  assume  an  aspect  so  sickly  ;  on  re- 
moving the  earth,  however,  from  about  the  roots, 
I  perceived  a  plentiful  exudation  of  gum,  from 
several  minute  apertures,  which  being  opened  by 
the  pruning  knife,  displayed  the  lurking  destroy- 
ers to  full  view.  These  larvs  were  about  an  incli 
in  length,  cream-colored,  with  a  chesnut-brown 
and  somewhat  depressed  head.  They  had  per- 
forated the  bark,  generally  about  one  inch  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  were  devour- 
ing voraciously  both  the  alburnum  and  liber; 
leaving  the  cortex  and  epidermis,  as  a  covering 
and  defence.  Having  carefully  removed  these 
■worms,  and  every  thing  that  might  retard  the 
healing  process,  I  applied  some  of  Forsythe's 
composition,  and  left  them — consoling  myself  with 
the  reflection,  that  they  were  safe  during  the 
season  at  least.  On  returning  home  after  an  ab 
sence  of  about  six  weeks,  I  hastened  to  examine 
Into  the  condition  of  my  trees,  when  lo  !  1  per- 
ceived with  chagrin  and  dismay,  a  young  and  vo 
racious  colony  of  the  same  kinds  of  worms,  lay- 
ing waste  what  had  been  left  by  their  predeces- 
sors. This  fact  demonstrated  the  inetiicacy  of 
the  m«thod  heretofore  rec  mmended,  of  remov- 
ing the  earth  from  about  the  roots  during  .inter. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  ovx  must  have 
bi-eii  deposited  about  the  commencement  of  the 
ei^ht  hmonth  (August)  ;  for  the  larva;  were  five 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  was  evideiu 
from  this  discovery,  that  I  ,nust  either  contiiut ! 
the 


er  I  secured.  The  species  does  not  appear  to  be 
described  in  Linneus,  but  according  to  his  system, 
it  belongs  to  the  order  Hymenoptera,  genus  Apis. 
It  may  with  propriety  be  named  *A.  Persica  to 
which  I  shall  annex  the  following  description. 

Shining  Black-blue. 

Thorax  ferruginous. 

Wings  violet  blue. 

Abdomen  blue,  with  one  interrupted  yellow 
band. 

Legs  and  antenna:  black 


four  hundred  trees,  was  first  tried  about  three 
years  ago,  embraces  both  prevention  and  cure, 
and  is  as  follows  : 

Remove  the  earth  from  about  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  quite  down  to  the  lateral  roots,  press  with 
the  butt  end  of  the  pruning  knife  against  the  bark 
m  diff'erent  places  ;  if  it  appears  to  adhere  firm- 
ly, and  no  gum  nor  moisture  issues,  a  thin  coat  of 
the  composition  described  below,  may  be  applied 
both  above  and  beneath  the  surface,'  by  a  brush 

or  wooden   spatula,    about    two  inches  broad 

Then  take  Canton  Matting,  (or  any  other  simi- 
lar subbtance)  cut  into  ])icces  of  from  6  to  12  inch- 
es in  width,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree  and 
of  sufficient  length  to  encircle  it  ;  bind  one  of 
these  around  the  part  intended  to  be  secured  by 
two  or  three  ties  of  twine  or  woollen  yarn,  so 
that  one  half  shall  be  below,  and  the  other  half 
above  the  surface  ;  draw  earth,  divested  of  grass 
or  rubbish,  to  the  tree,  pressing  it  with  the  foot 
close  to  the  matting.  The  insects  governed  by 
instinct,  will  not  lay  their  eggs  in  "the  matting, 
but  will  seek  elsewhere  for  a  situation  congenial 
with  its  habits.  If,  however,  there  is  a  clammy 
moisture  or  portions  of  gum  adhering  to  the  main 
stem  or  roots,  these  should   be  regarded  as  al- 


most certain  indications  of  wor 


ms — every  opening 


or  aperture,  however  minute,  should  be  carefully 

f  .,      r,t  ,u   ri  ^   s  Prnbed,  and  the  rfirf«wn  taken  by  fccA  worm  as- 

About  the  close  of  the  7th  month,  (July)  many  [certained  :— cut  away  with  a  sharp  pruninic  knife 
of  these  insects  having  assumed  the  winged  state,  that  portion  of  the  bark  only  of  which  the  inte- 
soon  alter  deposite  their  eggs  in  peach  trees,  just ;  rior  part  has  been  destroyed,  until  you  arrive  at 
beneath  the  surface  ;  first  wounding  the  bark  in  the  object  of  pursuit,  which  must  be  removed 
different  places,   which  on  examination,  appears  and  killed.     Having  in  this  manner  extirpated  all 


to  have   been  effected   by  a  blunt  pointed  instru 
mem      —•        ■ 


that 


be  found, 
fill 


Ti       1  r       •        .    ccr        J  ■  i  ,        ■-    --  •   '"'"   ^^^  edges  of   the 

They  leave  from  one  to  fitly,  and  in  some  wounds  neatly,  and  fill  up  the  cavities  with  a 
instances,  nearly  three  hundred  eggs  in  each] composition  consisting  of  two  parts  of  fresh  cow 
tree,  according  to  its  size,  and  capacity  to  sup-  dung,  one  part  of  leached  ashes,  to  each  galli 


port  the   future  progeny  : — These   soon   appear, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  detect  them  until  they  have 


-  .  , gallon  of 

which   add  a  handful  of  ground  plaster  of  paris, 
and  as   much    water  as   will  reduce   the   whole 

a 
be 


uw.  ,,.  .J  u..ui,u.L  lu  utLci-i  lucm  uuii.  u.icy   nave  anu  as   much    water  as   will  reduce   the   whc 
acquired  a  growth  of  two  or  three  weeks,  when  mass  to  the  consistence  of  thick  paste— soread 
they   are  four  or  five  lines  in  length.— From  ihisithin  coat  of  this  composition  over  the  part  to  1 
period  their  growth  is  accelerated  or  retarded  inicovered,  and  then  apply  the  bandaire  as  before 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nourishment  affnrd-idirected. 

ed.  In  general,  however,  the  pupa:  are  formed  j  As  the  ants  and  several  other  insects  amonethe 
early  in  the  10th  month,  (Octolier)  in  the  midst  I  wounded  trees,  exceedingly  and  materially  retard 
of  a  conglomeration  of  gum,  fibrous  and  excre-  their  recovery,  I  would  recommend  the  part  to 
mentitious  matter,  and  ^bout  the  close  of  the,  be  washed  with  common  white  wash,  and  a  little 
nrionth  the  insect  issues  from  its  chrysalis,  depo-  flour  of  sulphur,  or  snuff  sprinkled  over  it  before 
sites  Its  eggs  as   before  mentioned,  and  prepares  the  composition  is  applied.     The   laiter  "end   of 


to  hibernate,  like  o  hers  of  the  same  tribe,  in  the 
roofs  of  houses,  beneath  the  bark  ot  old  trees,  Hao.. 
The  larvx  appear  in  the  4th  month,  (April)  as- 
sume the  Nymph  state,  and  accomplish  their  fi-- 
nal  transfoi-matiou  in  course  of  the  ~th  month, 
(July).  Thus  there  are  two  periods  in  each  year 
assigned  for  their  production  and  re-jjroduction  ; 
lievertheless,  i»clividuals  may  be  seen  during  the 
whole  season,  in  almost  every  stage  of  existence. 
From  these  facts  the  inference  is  irresistible, 
that  most  of  the  methods  hitherto  recommended 
for  the  preservation  of  peach  trees  are  entirely 
inefficient,  and  the  best  of  them  uncertain  and  in- 
adequate. 

The  mode  I  shall  here  recommend,  and  which 
I  have  applied   with  complete   success  to  nearly 


When  and  in  what  manner  these  insects  -.vere 
introduced  amongst  us,  has  never,  that  I  know  of, 
been  understood. — I  think,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  having  6ee?i  brought  from  the 
Aforthern  and  Eastern  nurseries,  for  I  never  had 
young  tree  from  theyice,  that  was  not  infested 
by  them.  All  young  trees,  therefore,  should  be 
car- fully  examined  about  the  close  of  the  ith,  or 
early  part  of  the  Sth  month,  ( May  )  after  which  it 
will  only  he  necessary  to  reneiv  occasionally  Tins 
will  be  a  frreat  suinng  of  both  time  and  lubour.  at. 


,  r    ■   ■■  ,       ,.  jl  i^  easier  to  secure  twenty  trees,  than  to  remove 

tedious,  fatiguing,   and  Oilhculi  practice  o{\the  worms  from  one. 


i 


the  4th  month,  (April)  and  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  month,  (September)  are  the  most  suitable 
periods,  for  those  accustomed  to  it,  to  begin  the 
search. 

I  intended  to  have  included  in  this  communica- 
tion, an  account  of  a  discovery  which  I  made  last 
summer,  respecting  the  premature  decay  of  Peav 
trees,  the  cause  of  which  had  been  involved  in  an 
impenetrable  mystery — but  as  this  letter  has  al- 
ready extended  to  a  length  not  at  first  anticipated, 
I  shall  reserve  that,  and  several  other  topicks 
deeply  interesting  to  the  lovers  and  cultivators  of 
fine  fruit,  for  a  future  communication. 

I  am  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

EVAN  THOMAS,  Junr. 

From  the  Archives  of  Usefut.  Knowledge, 
£y  James  Mease,  M.  D. — IS  11. 

ON  SESAMUM,  OR  BENE  PLANT. 
There  are  three  species  of  sesamum,  s  :  orien- 
tale,  s  :  indicum,  and  s  :  luteum.      It    is  only  of 
the  first  species  that  I  shall  speak.     It  is  an  annu- 

il  plant,  rising  with  an  herbaceous  erect  stalk 
nbout  three  feet  high,  sending  out  a  few  shn-t 
■-ide  branches,  leaves  veined  opijosiie  and  a  little 

lairy  ;  flowers  in  loose  terminating  spikes,  sTi.ill, 
of  a  dirty  white  colour;  seeds  ovate  aciuninate' 
compressed  a  little,  smooth,  whitish. 
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It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Seiaimim  plant 
was  introduced  into  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia,  by 
the  African  negroes  imported  at  an  early  pci'iod 
after  the  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  country  ; 
and  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  plant  having 
been  continued  by  them,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ding to  the  various  articles  of  vegetable  aliment, 
as  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  rice,  of  which  their 
diet  chiefl)-  consists.  They  also  i)arch  the  seeds, 
and  after  bruising  them  in  a  mortar,  make  them 
jnto  soup,  which  they  season  witli  salt  and  pep- 
per. The  seeds  parched  and  ground  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  cocoa,  make  an  excellent  cho- 
colate. 


AMERICAN  ¥.\  RMEK. 


[April  23.  1824. 


The  first  public  notice  taken  of  the  superior 
oil  which  the  seeds  yield,  was  by  the  late  Mr. 
Morell  of  Savannah  ;  who,  in  a  communication 
to  the  American  Hhilosopliical  Society,  in  the 
i-ear  1769,  and  published  in  tiie  first  vol.  of  their 
Transactions,  in  1771,  observes  that  "  the  seeds 
make  oil  equal  in  quality  to  l-'lorence,  and  some 
say  preferable.  Some  say,  one  hundred  weigiit 
of  seed  will  produce  ninety  ]>omKls  of  oil,  otiiers 
say  less.*  Komanb|  says,  Capt.  P.  IVI'Kay,  of 
Sunbury,  in  Georgia,  told  him  that  a  quantity 
of  the  seed  sent  to  Philadelphia,  yielded  him 
twelve  quarts  per  bushel."  This  account  has 
)yeen  confirmed  by  others. 

In  1805,  I  received  some  seeds  from  Georgia, 
and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  IS.  .M'Mahaii, 
nursery  and  seedsman,  for  gratuitous  distribution, 
and  in  a  paper  in  Doctor  Coxe's  Medical  Muse- 
um, vol.2,  I  noticed  Mr.  Morell's  account  of  the 
oil,  and  also  the  utility  of  the  leaves  in  dysentery  . 

VVitliin  two  or  three  years,  Mr.  Few,  of  New 
York,  but  formerly  of  Georgia,  commenced  the 
business  of  expressing  the  oil  for  sale: — I  have 
used  part  of  one  bottle,  two  years  old,  for  sallad, 
during  the  lasl  year,  and  can  say  with  safety,  that 
to  my  taste,  it  is  equal  to  the  finest  olive  oil  ever 
tasted.  Several  bottles  of  it  were  also  used  at 
the  table  of  the  late  President  Jefferson  during 
the  last  year  of  his  administration,  and  much  ad- 
proved  of.  I'he  oil  is  clear  and  light  colored, 
and  somewhat  iliinner  than  olive  oil.  It  has 
moreover  this  great  advantage  over  the  olive  oil, 
that  it  does  not  become  rancid  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  remains  of  the  bottle  used  in  my  fa- 
mily last  year,  are  now  as  sweet  as  when  it  was 
opened.  This  quality  was  long  since  remarked 
by  Komans,  who  adds,  that  the  second  expres^ 
sion,  which  is  procured  by  the  addition  of  hot  wa- 
ter, is  muddy  a:  first,  but  on  st.uiding,  it  will  de- 
jjoaite  a  white  sediinent,  and  becouie  limpid  as 
t!ie  first  lunniug.  The  oil  is  at  first  of  a  slighth- 
))ungeut  taste,  but  soon  loses  that.  Last  year  J 
received  a  half  rice  tierce  of  the  seed,  which  I 
sent  to  Mr.  Garnet  of  New  Brunswick,  to  press, 
and  hope  soon  to  receive  the  oil  from  him*. 
Should  it  piove  equal  to  that  which  1  now  have, 
I  will  use  no  other  as  an  article  of  diet. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  immense  quantities 
of  every  species  and  quality  of  oil  whicii  are  con- 
sumed in  medicine,  diet  and  the  arts,  we  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  ready  and  extensive  sale, 
and  profit  tliut  would  attend  the  cultivation  of  the 
liene  P/im!. 

Hitherto,  the  great  profit   attending  the  cul- 

*  yl  ki-!^  (if  he  seeds  was  sent  to  the  Society  bii 
J\lr.  Morell,  hut  no  attemjit  ivas  made  to  cutl'i 
vate  the    plant. 

t  A  count  of  Florida,  .Yew   York,  1775. 

*  Mr.  Gurnet  has  erected  a  nvind-mill  nfxon  a 
new  construction,  to  ^rind  grain,  crush  Jiax  seed, 
is'c. 

[We  have  to  lament  the  death  of  this  distin 
guiihed  Philosopher,  and  excellent  man.] — Jidii. 


tivation  ot  cotton,  would  not  permit  those  who  had 
land  fit  tor  it,  to  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
probable  advantage  to  be  deiived  from  any  othei 
crops  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  world  are 
now  changed.  The  great  tracts  of  our  country  at 
present  devoted  anil  devoting  to  the  cultivation  ot 
cotton,  added  to  the  jjolitical  situation  of  the  old 
world,  has  lessened  the  demand  tor  the  article. 
and  consequently  diminislicd  the  price  of  it.  Tlu 
late  embargo  too,  which  the  unjust  conduct  ot 
the  warring  powers  ot  Europe  forced  the  American 
government  to  adopt,  and  which  deprived  them  ot 
our  cotton,  induced  France  to  grow  it  largely  in 
her  southern  regions,  and  to  stimulate  the  Ita 
lians  to  a  more  extended  cultivation  of  it  than 
hitherto.  In  the  last  ejcfiose  of  the  situation  of 
the  country  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  it  is 
said  hopes  are  entertained  that  France  and  Italy 
will  be  able  shortly  to  supply  all  the  cotton  that 
the  two  countries  may  require.  England  also, 
besides  her  West  Indies,  will  receive  it  from  Af- 
rica, where  great  exertions  are  making  to  raise  it, 
and  whence  too,  it  is  known  one  or  two  vessels 
arrived  last  year  in  England  with  the  first  cargoes 
of  the  article  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  cotton  of 
Africa,  will  be  for  some  time  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  cotton  of  the  United  States,  but  practice 
will  make  perfect,  and  we  shall  not  for  a  long 
time  find  any  sale  for  our  cotton  on  the  continent, 
owing  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  French' 
emperor;  all  these  causes  combined,  must  ne- 
cessarily diminish  the  price  of  cotton,  and  ought 
to  show  the  planters  of  the  southern  states  the 


non  tuiiiii)  drill,  and  sown  eighteen  inches  apart, 
lod  the  miervals  kept  clean  by  the  horse  hoe,  or 
hand  hoes.  Sickles,  or  reaping  hooks  might  be 
used  to  cut  it  down  ;  the  early  morning  after  a 
heavy  dew,  or  a  misty  day,  should  be  chosen,  to 
prevent  the  dropping  of  the  seeds. 

The  stalks  must  be  tied  up  in  smM  sheaves, 
and  set  up  against  the  fence,  or  the  side  of  a  field, 
where  the  immature  seeds  would  speedily  ripen. 
The  direction  of  Mr.  Morell,  to  begin  to  cut  be- 
fore all  the  seeds  are  ripe,  should  be  strictly  at- 
tended to,  otherwise  great  loss  will  be  sustained 
in  cutting  and  removing  the  sheaves.  In  leading 
them  to  the  barn  from  the  field,  care  must  be  ta- 
ken to  have  the  carts  tight,  in  order  to  save  the 
seed  wliich  may  shell  out  ;  and  if  a  coarse  cloth 
be  spread  on  the  bottom,  the  quantity  of  seed  sa- 
ved would  be  much  increased. 

One  of  the  objections  which  may  arise  to  the 
cultivation  of  Bene  for  oil,  is  the  want  of  a  mill  to 
crush  the  seeds.  I  shall  endeavour  to  supply  this 
want,  in  a  future  nu.iiber  of  this  work.* 

I  have  recommended  the  Bene  filani  to  the 
enlarged  notice  of  the  southern  planters,  solely  on 
account  of  the  oil  it  yields;  but  it  is  also  worthy 
of  attention  by  reason  of  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  its  leaves.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  entitle  it 
to  cultivation  on  every  farm  in  the  southerr  and 
middle  states.  The  dysentery,  a  disease  that  fre- 
luentiy  ravages  our  country  settlements,  yields 
very  leadily  to  an  iiiiusion  oi  the  leaf  in  water. 
In  the  year  180J,  during  an  eijidemic  flux,  which 


necessity  of  turning  their  attention  to  the  raising  raged  with  great  violence  in  the  upper  country  of 


of  new  articles  of  commerce* 

Mode  of  Cultivation. — Mr.  Morell  directs  to 
sow  the  seed  in  holes  about  three  feet  apart, 
dropping  in  each  about  ten  grains,  and  when  up 
the  plants  are  to  be  thinned  to  three  or  four  of  the 
most  proniising.  The  seeds  will  appear  (in 
Georgia,)  in  September,  and  when  full  grown 
are  to  be  gathered  in  before  they  become  dry. 
The  method  is  as  follows : — as  soon  as  you  per- 
ceive about  three-fourths,  or  four  fifths  of  the 
pods  ripe  on  the  stalk,  and  the  lower  pods  begin 
to  lose  their  seeds,  it  is  time  to  take  it  in,  for  after 
that,  as  much  as  riijens  one  day  at  top,  so  much 
falls  out  of  the  pod  at  oottom  :  then  take  a  sharp 
hatchet  bill,  or  some  such  weapon,  and  with  it 
cut  off  the  stalk,  twelve  to  eighteen  Inches  below 
any  of  the  seed,  holding  the  stalk  with  the  left 
hand  ;  and  when  cut,  a  second  person  is  to  re- 
ceive it,  keeping  it  upright,  till  he  has  his  load  ; 
if  turned  down,  the  ripe  seed  will  fall  out  of  the 
pods.  It  is  then  to  be  carried  to  a  barn  and  set 
upright  on  a  close  floor,  or  left  i;i  the  field,  till  all 
the  pods  are  fully  ripe  and  open  ;  then  threshed 
and  sifted. 

The  dibbling  plan  recommended  bv  Mr.  Mo- 
rel, would  be  very  tedious,  even  in  ttie  southern 
states,  if  pursued  extensively  ;  for  cheap  as  the 
labour  of  slaves  is,  compared  with  our  northern 

cultivatior.,  there  are  few  estates,  where  thetimel'Ji  the  bene  oil,  which  I  find'  hardly  distinguish- 
which  a  more  expeditious  mode  of  cultivationiable  from  fine  olive-nil  ;  I  think  it  contains  niore 
would  save,  might  not  be  profitably  employed 
It  is  ])rohable,  that  the  seed  sown  broad  cast  upon 
land  properly  cleansed,  and  harrowed  in,  would 
answer  well.  VX'hinher  it  would  be  necessary  to 
mix  sandnr  ashes  with  the  seed,  to  insure  a  regu- 
lar crop,  and  the  (juantity  of  seed  per  acre,  art 
matters  which  the  experience  of  a  vear  or  two 
would  teach.  If  however,  the  drill  system  is 
preferred,  the  seed  may  be  dropped  from  a  com 


*  These  reasons  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sesa- 
miiin  plant,  do  not  ajjply  at  prcs>"nt,  but   the  di 
minution  in  the   great  price   of  cotton,  owing  to 
other  causes,  would  authorize  the  extensive  cul- 
tivation  of  the  plant. — Edit. 


South  Carolina,  this  remedy  was  attended  vvith 
khe  beit  effects.  Three  or  four  leaves  infused  in 
[a  pint  ot  cold  water,  will  in  a  short  time  yield  a 
thick  mucilage,  which  may  be  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  five  or  six  pints  daily.  The  infusion  of 
the  dried  leaves  is  equally  beneficial. 

BENE  SEED. 
This  plant  (pronounced  Binne)  is  the  Sesamum 
L.  and  was  probably  introduced  into  our  southern 
states,  by  the  negroes  from  Africa.  It  abounds  in 
many  parts  of  Africa,  and  Snnini,  and  Brown,  both 
late  travellers  into  Egypt,  say,  it  is  much  cultiva- 
ted there,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  horses,  and 
for  culinary  purposes.  The  negroes  in  Georgia, 
boil  a  handful  of  the  seeds  with  their  allowance 
of  Indian  corn.  Probably  no  plant  yields  a  lar- 
ger proportion  of  oil. 

According  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  J.  Morell  inserted 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
.imerican  Philoso/ihical  Society  ;"  this  seed  yields 
an  oil  of  an  equal  and  even  preferH.ble  quality,  to 
Florence  oil  ;  one  hundred  weight  of  seed  will 
produce  ninety  pounds  of  oil  ;  its  cultivation 
therefore  deserves  to  be  strongly  recommended. 

[Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Mease,  the  for- 
mer editor  of  this  Journal,  1  have  had  a  full  op- 
])ortunity  this  summer  (1819)  of  trying  the  value 


mucilage,  whicli  gradually  sulisides  on  standing. 
The  bciie-oil  to  the  south,  and  the  poppy  oil  in 
the  middle  states,  ought  to  banish  emirely  t  e 
olive-oil  from  our  tables,  which  we  buy  at  a  very 
'  '  h  pi  ice,  always  adulterated  with  poppy  oil. 
lEdit.   li'Ulick's  Dom.  I'.nc. 


hi 


*  'I he  common  ^flaxseed  mills  will  iniswer  /ur- 
fectly  well  for  crushing  the  seed — but  new  bags 
and  wedges  must  be  used  ;  and  should  the  machi- 
nery be  im/iregnated  with  the  flaxseed,  so  as  to  co  m- 
municate  its  strong  odour  to  the  sesamum  oil  first 
pressed,  it  can  be  reserved  fur  lamps  and  niechi- 
nichal  uses.  [The  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer has  a  fevv  seed  for  distribution.] 
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COMMUNICATION 

To  the  .'igricultural  Socifty  of  South 

forwarded  for  puhtication    by    die 

of  the  Committee  on  publicuticr,. 

To  THE  President  8c  Members  of  the  South 
Carolixa  Agricultural  Society. 
As  a  competitor  for  some  of  your  premiums  ot 
the  present  year,  I  beg  leave  to  state  the  result  ot 
two  acres  of  high  land,  jjlantcd  with  coin,  each 
acre  210  feet  square  ;  the  one  being  old  pasture 
land,  much  exhausted,  but  had  not  been  planted 
for  a  few  years  past.  After  being  well  cow-pen- 
ned in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1S22 — 23,  and  plough 
that    time,   it 


crops,  is  also  submitted  to  you.  From  the  first 
week,  in  June,  to  the  end  of  the  season,  we  liaci 
little  rain,  and  the  acres  of  manured  corn  aua 
potatoes  suffered  nuicli.  'I  he  corn  liied  to  a 
great  degree,  and  certainly  was  much  injured. 
Uur  croi)s  ot  corn  weie  good,  especially  those 
planted  in  Marih,  and  early  in  April.  Tiiis  fact 
appears  to  demonstrate  the  dihiculty  of  obtaining 
a  very  extraordinary  crop  of  corn  from  one  acre 
of  land  in  our  climate — unless  the  corn  be  plant- 
ed uni\ersally  thick..  It  appears  as  far  as  ni) 
experience  extends,  it  cannot  make  a  great  crop, 


serving  publicity,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  lay  it 
immediately  bctore  the  public,  and  thereby  expose 
the  ])lan  to  be  confirmed  or  rejected,  by  numerous 
experiments  at  once.  The  ininortance  of  a  pre- 
veiilive  to  the  washing  of  lands,  all  must  admit; 
since  lands  generally  do  not  in  tact  wear  out,  but 
wash  out.  if  a  plan  could  be  devised  to  oliviate 
so  general  a  niisfoitune,  altogether  practicable 
and  elhcient,  it  would  essentially  contribute  to  the 
interots  of  agriculture. 

And  in  order  to  ett'ect  so  desirable  an  end,  I 
propose  to  establish   permanent   rows   of  grass. 


ed  up  three  times  duniig  that   time,  it   was   on  ;.j  ^^^  jyj,^.j.  ._,„-^,   opinion  as  to   thick  planting 
the   Sth  of  .March   last,  planted  with    lluit  oorn  j^^^^^^^,.^  ,.j  confumed  from  the  last  year's 

flush  on  the  ground  ;  the  stalks  stood  in  double  1^^..;^,,^^.^.^  ,„,.  „t,ichcr  of  the  acres  shewed  any 
rows  18  inches  along  each  row,  and  these  rows  la  inclination  of  being  too  thick,   until    the   serious 


and  if  the  season  be  dry   and  hot,  it   then   suifers  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction  across  the  sides  of 

much.     1  must  state  that  some  experienced  corn   '    ■'        "  

planters  are  of  opinion  that  my  acres  were  plant 


hiches   apart,  then   an   alley  of    5i   feet.      The 
stalks  along  the  rows  were  not  opposite  each  oth 


droughts  of  June  and  July. — As  far  as  1  can  judge 
two  good  rains  in   the  early  part  of  June,  would 


er,  but  formed  an  irregular  (or  more  correctly  an!, ^jj^,J-„j.jj^.  ^(^g  c,,.ops  as  good  as  the  quality  of 
isosceles)   triangle;  no  other  manure  was  usedi^i^^,  ,^„j  ^^^o^U  have  admitted  of :  1  believe  1  can 

with  confidence  state,  that  there  is  not  on  record 
any  account  of  a  great  crop  of  corn,  which  was 
not  planted  universally  tiiick,  and  generally 
speaking,  the  more  stalks,  the  greater  the  crops, 
if  the  land  be  rich,  1  take  the  liberty  to  state  I 
planted  an  acre  of  new  land  with  unusual  prepa- 
ration in  gourd  seed  corn  ;  this  from  being  also 
thick,  and  containing  about  500o  stalks,  suffered 
greatly  by  the  drought,  but  still  made  30  bushels. 
One  half  of  this  quantity,   with  the  usual  labou 


but  cowpen  manure.  The  other  acre  planted 
with  gourd  seed  corn,  was  the  same  which  in  1822, 
had  made  64  bushels  and  5  quaits  of  flint  corn; 
this  received  an  additional  manuring  of  200  bush- 
els of  stable  manure,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
cotton  seed  since  that  crop.  This  was  planted 
in  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  day  as  the  oth 
er  acre  ;  each  acre  containing  30C0  stalks  of  this 
first  planting  ;  they  were  often  and  well  cultiva 
ted  with  the  hoe,  and  twice  with  the  plough.     On 


the  5th  of  June,  a  second  planting  took    place,  (^e^towed  on  our  new   lands,  would  have  been 
every  4i  feet  in  the  centre  ot  the  wide  alley,  and     ^^^  ^  While  on  the  subject  of  com  plant 

of  this,  two  stalks  were  left  in  each  hill.      The  permit  me  to  suggest  to  the  consideration  of 

rows  stood  nearly  east  and  west,  so  as  to  give  the  ^^^.  Society,  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  which 
second  crop,  the  benefit  of  the  morning  and  even-  ^j.^^.^^  among  the  tiest  practical  farmers  even  of 
ing  sun.— The  acre  of  gourd  seed  corn  produced  ,,^g  ^.^^^^  neighbourhood,  while  some  contend  for 
er   bushels,  3  pecks,  and  2  quarts  of  sound  and  ^  ^^j^n   „u„iber  of  stalks  to  the  acre. 


hills.  Fnr  example,  sui>pose  a  hill  side  to  have 
one  regular  slope  down  to  a  stream  of  water ;  I 
would  run  the  rows  of  grass  parallel  with  the 
water  course,  and  a|)portion  their  distances  to  the 
declivity:  should  the  descent  be  very  great,  I 
would  have  a  grass  row  at  tlie  distance  of  every 
six  feet,  and  the  corn  to  occupy  the  middle  space 
between  the  grass,  which  of  course,  will  give  the 
corn  the  same  distance  with  the  grass  ;  which 
may  be  rejiresented  as  follows  :  The  l)la(  k  lines 
represent  the  grass,  and  the  dotted  ones  the  corn, 
K-    c.    g.     c. 


I 


But   should  the    descent  of  the    hill   be  more 
^  I  gradual,  1  would  give  the  grass  rows  a  distance  of 
12  leet  apart,  leaving  two  rows  of  corn  between 
every  two  rows  of  grass;  thus  : 


„  .,...„..   numljer  ot  stalks  to  the  acre,   say  one 
merchantable  Mrn,  and  1  busli^l^and  15  quants  of  ^^^^^^  j-^^^  c,.  f^^^  t'^^j   square,  others  prefer  two 

^_^j^^   ^^^^    same  distance — indeed  the  same  re- 


unripe  and  rotten  corn.  From  the  acre  of  flint 
corn  was  obtained  63  bushels  and  5  quarts  of 
sound  and  merchantable  corn,  and  2  bushels  and 
5  quarts  of  unripe  and  rotten  (orn.  The  first 
plantings  were  gathered  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  second  plantings  on  the  11th  of  De 
beniber  last.  An  acre  of  similar  natural  land  of 
gourd  seed  corn  planjted  5  feet  square,  2  stalks  in 


mark  applies  with  cijual  force  to  the  other  sta- 
ples of  our  State,  Cotton  and  Uice.  This  con- 
trariety of  opinion  among  the  cultivators  of  each 
crop,  ajipears  to  be  worthy  of  our  attention,  and 
wnether  a  premium  should  be  offered  for  the 
most  conclusive  experiment  on  a  few  acres  of 
land,   relative  to  each  staple   of  our  State,  (the 


trict,   Feb.  7th,  lci24 


each  hill,  produced  16  bushels  and  12  quarts ;  an  jjociety,  however,  stating  the  mode  of  planting 
acre  of  old  land  made  of  flint  corn,  10  bushels  and  ^^  regards  the  number  of  stalks  of  corn,  and  cot- 
a  half.  The  first  crops  of  the  manured  acres  of  j^,,^  ^^d  the  distance  of  the  rows  of  rice,  and 
corn  were  remarkably  sound,  there  being  but  7|„ui^„titv  of  seed  rice  to  each  acre;)  I  K-ave  to 
quarts  of  rotten  corn  of  the  gourd  seed  ;  and  onlyj  ^'^^^^^  judgments,  with  the  hope  if  you  do 

five  quarts  of  the  flint  corn,  as  appears  by  ^\it'  consider  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance 
certificate  I  have  brought  for  your  inspection.  \^^  ^jj-^,.  ^j^g  jiremiwns,  you  will  at  least  receive 
Although  I  am  sure  you  will  have  larger  crops^j^g^^  ,^^y  observations  as  an  evidence  of  my  wish 
of  potatoes  offered  for  your  consideration,  I  shall  jQ  pj-omote  and  advance  the  agriculture  of  our 
state  the  quantity  made  trom  one  acre  ot  manured' 
land,  and  also  the  produce  of  two  other  acres  of 
common  land.  The  first  was  divided  into  six- 
teen beds  each,  fifty  one  feet  square,  and  planted 
every  12  inches  square  with  slips.  The  arre 
contained  40,000  plants,  and  made  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  bushels  and  an  half  peck.  About 
l-8th  of  this  acre  was  planted  with  what  are  called 
sprouts,  obtained  by  taking  them  from  the  roots 
as  soon  as  fit  to  plant  out.  This  part  of  the  land 
was  most  productive  and  made  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  400  bu.shels  to  the  acre,  .^n  acre  of  com 
mon  land  planted  in  the  usual  way,  on  3J  feet, 
beds,  with  the  Red  Bermuda  potato  slips,  made 
110  bushels  and  one  peck  ;  the  other  not  far  off 
in  the  same  old  cotton  field,  planted  the  same  day 
with  vines  of  the  yam  potato,  made  exactly  the 
same  number  of  bushels.  The  manured  acre  was 
the  one  which  made  in  1822,  280  bushels  and  3 
pecks.  Each  acre  was  measured  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  were  the  last  year,  viz  ;  each 
half  bushel,  heaped  so  as  to  be  a  lawful  and  just 
measure.    A  certificate  relative  to  each  of  these 


common  country. 

JOHN  S.  BELLINGER. 

Pine  Forest,  Barmvell  Dis-  7 

O-SBi 

7  0  the  Editor  of  the  Atne^ican  Farmer. 

TO  PREVENT 

AR.\BLE  LAND  FUO.VI  WASHING. 

Pottemville,  March  17,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  did  not  intend  communicating  to  the  public, 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  my  plan  for 
preserving  lands  from  washing  by  means  of  grass, 
till  established  on  the  broad  basis  of  experience, 
but,  as  you  have  published  an  allusion  thereto, 
which  I  incidentally  made  in  a  little  communica- 
tion on  summer  grafting,  I  have  concluded  to  of- 
fer you  the  plan  entire  ;  either,  for  present  pub- 
lication, or  to  lay  by,  till  experience  shall  confirm 
us  utility. 

However,  should  you  consider  my  theory  de- 


.§■• 


■§■• 


It  will  be  observed,  there  is  a  corn  row  on  each 
side  of  the  grass,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet, 
which  still  gives,  as  before,  six  feet  distance  to 
the  corn  rows.  But  should  the  hill's  inclination 
be  still  less,  I  would  give  13  feet  to  the  grass 
rows,  and  have  three  rows  of  corn  between  every 
two  rows  of  grass. 

g.    c.     f.    c,    g. 


.      .      .      I- 

Here  the  corn  will  have  the  same  distance  as 
before.  The  ground  of  course  to  be  ploughed  in 
but  one  direction.  The  grass  must  resist  the 
rigors  of  winter,  and  have  a  perennial  root,  with- 
out spreading  beyond  the  space  allotted  it.  The 
kinds  1  prefer,  from  a  partial  experience,  is  the 
tall  meadow  oat  and  the  Missouri  grasses,  and  a 
tall  winter  reed  grass.  The  Missouri  and  reed 
grasses  are  abundantly  more  nutritive  than  the  oat. 
But  my  plan  may  be  objected  to,  as  superfluous, 
since  the  deep  horizontal  ploughing  has  been  in- 
troduced. But  I  presume  no  scientific  agricultu- 
rist will  contend,  that  this  plan  is  free  from  ob- 
jections, as  it  requires  more  capital  and  skill,  than 
the  people  generally  can  spare;  and  over  a  stiff 
unabsorbent  substratum,  the  crop  naust  be  in  daa- 
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srer  of  diownini;  in  wet  seasons,  while  the  ridges  iThusyou  see  .what  a  singular  world  is  our  earth, 


must  be  somewhat  inconvenient  for  a  rotation  ol 
cropping;  ar.d  lastly,  the  ridges  can  answer  no 
other  purposi.',  thi.ii  to  save  the  land ;  for  while 
they  retain  superiUious  water  in  wet  weather, 
from  their  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun,  in  a 
drought,  vcgctiition  will  suffer  more  than  on  an 
even  surface.  All  which  defects,  my  plan  pro- 
poses to  remedy,  it  is  so  simple,  every  farmer 
who  can  run  :i  tolerable  straight  furrow,  may 
adopt  it,  and  is  at  same  time,  as  cheap  as  simple. 
The  grass  will  retain  the  water  sufficiently  long, 
to  deposit  its  alluvion  ;  but  not  long  enough  to  in- 
jure vegetation.  The  grass  will  be  as  much  be- 
nefited by  culture,  as  the  grain,  and  will  improve 
for  years  So  there  will  be  a  two  fold  intention 
ansvvered  ;  the  land  will  be  preserved  from  wash- 
ing, while  a  large  amount  of  hay  and  winter  pas- 
ture may  be  obtained ;  while  the  crop  of  grass 
may  not"  be  any  less,  in  consequence  of  this  gram- 
ineous acquisition.  For  independent  of  tlie 
waste  of  soil  prevented  by  the  grass,  the  water 
from  hasty  showers  which  would  i>ther%vise  escape 
before  the  soil  could  have  time  to  absorb  it,  will 
be  retained,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  interme- 
diate crop  of  grain.  A  winter  grass  is  nearly 
stationary  in  the  summer,  always  making  its 
principal  growth  in  the  spring  and  fall,  so  that 
it  will  interfere  but  slightly,  with  those  annual 
plants  which  are  the  chief  object  of  cultivation. 

When  small  grain  is  sown   bctvveen  the    grass 
rows,  the  mixture  of  good   hay  with  the  straw, 
will  add  considerably  to  its  value,  while  the  grass 
seed    it  mature,  will  blow  off  with  the  chaff. 
ABNER  LANDRUM. 

Edg field.  South  Carolina. 

MOHE  MISNOMERS. 

Mr.  Forest,  a  shopkeeper,  lives  in  a  Ume, 

Mr.  S'jba-  is  known  to  get  muzzij  .- 
Mr.  Euse  took  to  wife  the  acute  Mrs.  Paine, 

And  her  sister  is  spouse  to  a  Hussey. 

Mr.  Failh  is  an  infidel,  and  ne'er  goes  to  Church, 

Mr.  Shaver  ne'er  handles  a  be  ■(!,  sir; 
Mr.  Broome,  when  at  school,  was  tickled  witli  birch, 

Tom  Valiant  was  always  afeard,  sir, 

Mr.  Bro-a'ii,  it  is  thought,  will  marry  Miss  Green, 

Old  l-fonglei,  to  neat  Mrs.  Shorters  ; 
And  'twus  only  last  week  Dick  Rivers  was  seen 

To  stagger  at  sight  of  Miss  Waters. 

Lucy  A^imlile  is  known  for  a  iazif  young  slut, 
Betsev'  U'rse  is  a     oolish  one  1  know  ; 

Mr    Tei'ic/i  could  not  swnn  in  the  -zvuter  when  put, 
And  J/icL-athrift  spends  all  his  rhino. 

Mr.  Legs^  is  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  the  gout, 

Mr    Ryder  is  fondest  of  ti>  thing  \ 
Mr.  Se  der  is  going  to  marry  Miss  Stout, 

Mi's.  Tassil  is  always  a  tallcing. 

Sally  KrJght  al\v.ays  loves  to  be  seen  in  the  day, 
Mr.  Wi.'ie'.?  ever  nodding  and  najifiy — 

Mr.    S  int  with  tlie  girls  is  sportive  and  gay, 
Mr.  Bliss  looks  very   unhappy. 

Mr.  Goodman  is  reckoned  a  queer  one  at  least, 
Mr.  IVolfr  than  a  lu?nl)  can't  be  meeker  ; 

Mr.  Lille  is  known  for  a  very  great  beast, 
Mr.  Vtimm  is  an  eloquent  speaker. 

Younglivahand  was  married  when  grown  very  old, 

Mr.  Lover's  a  h  iter  of  ladies  ; 
But  Ik-  was  entrapp'd  in  the  net  of  a  scold. 

Who  brought  him  an  arm  full  of  babies. 

Mr.  <^ruickshank  'tis  known  had  .as  proper  a  '.eg 

As  ever  was  worn  by  a  Dandy  ; 
Mr.  liich  was  compell'd  through  the  country  to  beg, 

Mr.  Barrel  could  not  contain  brandy. 


As  full  as  an  egg  of  contraries  ; 
For  ever  and  aye  gi  ing  opposite  birth, 
Lite  ostriches  hatch'?ig  canaries. 

PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY 
DER  OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and 
livered  from  Magruder's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  and  ending  on  the  first  Monday  in  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


de- 


Domestic 
gi-owtli. 

Gi-owtli  not 
of  tills 
state. 

He-in- 

siK-cied. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

6 

6 

Number  de- 
livered. 

1 

1 

JOSHUA  NAYLOR  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  10,  1824, 
True  Cojiy,  Jrom   the   original   rejiort  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


WMm  s^/^iEMHia. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  April  23.  1824. 


■I7»  The  Tariff  Bill  has  passed  the  house  of 
representatives  by  a  majority  of  five  votes.  In 
the  senate  it  has  been  referred  to  the  committee 
on  commerce  and  manufactures. 

■17=  The  session  of  congress  will  probably  not 
be  closed  until  some  time  in  June. 

J7"  Mr.  Randolph,  an  old  fashioned  republican, 
has  moved  to  reduce  the  per  diem  of  members  of 
congress  to  six  dollars  per  day:  it  is  not  expected 
to  pass.  

Ijy  Mr.  F.dwards,  late  of  the  Senate  U.  S., 
Minister  to  Mexico,  has  while  in  Transitu  for 
that  place,  revixed  against  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  certain  charges  about  suppressing  docu- 
ments, misplacing  publick  funds,  &c.,  and  avows 
himself  the  author  of  the  famous  "  A.  B."  letters. 
— This  is  the  third  tiiVie  the  Hon.  Secretary  lias 
been  put  in  the  crucible  on  this  account — if  he 
does  not  get  scorched  this  time,  he  must  be  an 
odd  fish — one  of  the  Salamander  family  .' 

JT"  This  number  was  going  to  press,  before 
we  discovered  that  Mr.  Watterton's  lecture  on  the 
preservation  of  objects  of  Natural  History,  had 
been  omitted. 

It  is  fairly  Avithin  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
to  present  condensed  views  of  all  the  great 
branches  of  American  industry  and  wealth ;  for 
all  emanate  from,  and  have  a  bearing  on  .'igricul 
ture.  Even  Fishermen  cannot  sail, and  be  subsist- 
ed on  the  ocean,  without  the  farmer's  timber  for 
his  vessel — his  flax  and  hemp  for  her  sails — his 
pork  and  his  flour  for  their  provisions. — We  shall 
arrange  for  the  next  number,  a  view  of  the  ex- 
tent and  importance  of  our  fishing  privileges 
and  trade,  with  an  impressive  and  elegant  deli- 
neation of  its  value  in  amount,  and  its  tendency 
to  generate  those  hardy  and  heroick  qualities 
which  characterise  American  seamen — we  de- 
rive this  interesting  sketch  from  the  able  pen  of 
the  honourable  and  distinguished  officer  who  pre- 
sides over  the  state  department. 

llT^The  Editor  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
the  following  seeds  for  distribution,  and  gentle- 
men who   wish  the  same  for  experiment,  will 


please  make  application  at  the  Office  of  the  Far- 
mer : — 

Egy/itian  Millet,  from  N.  Herbemonte,  Esq, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

jYortli  Carolina  Field  Pea,  from  Gen.  C.  Jones, 
of  Raleigh. 

PRICES  OF  VAOHlJCV^collected  carefully  for 

the  American  Farmer.     \ 

Wharf  flour,  $5  50  per  bbl. — Western  country, 

S5  7S  do. — Rye,   $1,  to  §3  25    do. — Indian  Corn, 

30  to  35  cts.  per  bush. — Wheat,  White,  gl  15  to 

51  17  do.— Barley,  60  to  65  cts.— Whiskey.  25 
to  27  cts.  per  gal. — Peach  Brandy,  4th  proof,  75 
cts.  do. — Apple  do.  1st  proof,  35  to  36  cts. — Beef, 
northern  mess,  per  barrel  $10 — Cargo,  No.  1, 
fn  to  8  50— do.  No.  2,  g6— Baltimore  prime, 
iglOdo. — Pork,  northern  iness,  per  bbl.  §14  to  14 
50  do. — prime,  glO  50  do. — Baltimore  mess,  gl5 
do. — prime,  gl2do. — Bacon  and  Hams,  per  lb.  9 
to  10  cents — Cotton,  W.  I.  Island,  18  to  20  cts. — 
Louisiana,  15  to  \7  cts. — Cieorgia  upland,  14  to  16. 
cts.  —Alabama,  12  to  13  cts. — Canilles,  mould,  12 
to  13  cts — Dipt,  lOto  11  cts. — Spermaciti,  2Scts. 
—Coal,  pit,  foreign,  per  bush.  40  cts. — Do.  Virgi- 
nia, 20to25cts. — Susquchannah,  do.  per  ton  Ji6  50 
to  S7 — Feathers,  live,  30  to  35  cts.  lb. — Herrings, 
Susquehannab,  §2  "5  per  lb.— shad,  trimmed,  §6 
to  g6  50  cts.  do. — Flax  seed,  rough,  per  bushel,  62 
cts. — Hogs  Lard,  9  to  10  cts.  lb. — Lime,  per  bush. 
30  to  33  cts. — Leather,  Soal,  per  pound,  24  to 
27  cents — ditto  Eastern  Tan,  18  to  20  cents  do. 
— Salt,  St.  Ubes,  per  bushel,  cargo  prices,  45  to 

47  cents .Lisbon,  ditto,  45  cts — Cadiz,  ditto  40 

cts. — Liverpool  blown,  ditto,  50  to  52  cents — 
Ground,  ditto,  52  to  55  cents— Turks  Isand,  do, 

52  cents. 
Such  changes  as  have  occurred,  have  been  noted 

above — the  sales  of  fine  tobacco  have  been  very 
brisk  the   last  week,  though  we  have   heard  of 
none  selling  higher  than  g25  I !  dull  tobacco  is  still 
duil  en  ■ugh  ! 
f  '        ' 

Kotiee 

TO  FARMERS  AND  CORN  PLANTERS. 
The  subscriber  hereby  gives  notice  that  he 
continues  to  make  and  vend  his  Cultivator,  or 
Corn  Harrow,  so  much  approved  in  Chester  coun-> 
ty,  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
will  deliver  them  to  order  at  any  place  requested. 
The  above  mentioned  harrow  obtained  a  pre- 
mium at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Society,  held  at  the  Paoli  in  Oc- 
tober last.  Notice  is  also  given,  that  he  has 
obtained  a  patent  for  his  improvement  on  the 
cultivater  or  corn  harrow,  and  likewise  on  the 
apparatus  for  constructing  the  teeth  ;  rights  of 
which  will  be  sold  to  blacksmiths  or  others,  dis- 
posed to  purchase,  for  constructing  the  same. 
Application  by  letter  or  otherwise,  directed  to 
the  subscriber,  in  New  (Jarden  Township,  Ches- 
ter county,  Pennsylvania,  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to. 

WM.  M'CONAITGHEY. 
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*"•  jVi'v\c\\\t\ATe,  ol'  \\ie  Oceau/' 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  FISHERIES, 

M  a  distincl  branch  of  Jmerican  nvealth  arid  in- 
diisfrij,  and  l/ieir  effect  en  the  Ji/iysicul  flowers, 
and  moral  character  and  cjuaiitieu.  of  ihuse  em- 
ployed in  them  ;  from  the  pen  of  the  honorable 
J.  Q.  Jdams,  Secretary  of  State. 

Extracts. 
Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  value  of  this  fish- 
ery ;    this    "doubtful   accommodation  of  a   few 
lis'hermeii,  annually  decreasing  in  number." 

From  the  tables  in   Dr.  Seybcrt's   Statistical 
Annals,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  year  180r,  there 
were  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  tons  of  shipping 
employed  in  the  cod  fishery  alone;  and  that  in 
that  and  the  four  preceding  years,  the   exports 
from    the    United    States  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
fisheries,    averaged  three  millions    of  dollars   a 
year.      There    was   indeed   a   great    diminution 
during  the  years  subsequent  to  1807,  ti.ll  the  close 
of  the  war — certainly  not  voluntary,  but  occasion 
ed  bv  the  state   of  our   maritime  relations  with 
Europe,  by  our  own  restrictive  system,  and  finally 
b}  the  war.     But  no  sooner  was  that  terminated, 
than  the  fisheries  revived,  and  in  the  year  1816, 
the  year  after  Mr.  Russell's  letter  was  written, 
there  were  again  upwards  of  sixty-eight  thousand 
tons,  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  alone.     From 
Dr.  Seybcrt's  statements,  it  appears  further,  that 
in  this  occupation  the  average  of  seamen  employ 
d  is  of  about  one  man  to  every   seven  tons  of 
lipping,  so  that  these  vessels  were  navigated  by 
nlhoiisand,  of  the  hardiest,  most  skilful,  soberest, 
id  best  mariners  in  the  world. — "  Every  person 
iiys  Dr.  Seybert,)  on  board  our  fishing  vessels, 
,  i.s  an   interest  in  common  with  his  associates ; 
■  fieir  reward  depends  upon  their  industry  and  en- 
terprise.    Much  caution  is  observed  in  the  selec- 
on  of  the  crews  of  our  fishing  vessels:  it  often 
jppens   that  every   individual  is  connected  by 
'ood,  and  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship.     Our 
ihermen  are  remark  ible  for  their  sobriety  and 
lod  conduct,  and  they  rank  with  the  most  skilful 
ivigators." 

Of  these  ten  thousand  men,  and  of  their  wives 
td  children,  the  cod  fisheries,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
:":€  expression,  were  the  daily  bread — their  pio- 
'  -;rty — their  subsistence.  Tohow  many  thousands 
;r.orewere  the  labours  and  the  dangers  of  their 
\ves  subservient?  Their  ganie  was  not  only  food 
.lid  raiment  to  themselves,  but  to  millions  of  other 
human  beings. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  occupation  of 
fishermen,  not  only  beneficent  in  Itself  but  noble 
•ind  exalted  in  the  qualities  of  which  it  requiies 
the  habitual  exercise.  In  common  with  the  cul 
Itivatorsof  the  soil.thtir  labours  contribute  to  the 
subsistence  of  mankind,  and  they  have  the  merit 
©f  continual  exposure  to  dangei-,  superadded  to 
that  of  unceasing  toil.  Industry,  frugality,  pati 
ence,  perseverance,  fortitude,  intrepidity,  souls 
inured  to  perpetual  conflict  with  the  elements, 
and  bpdies  steeled  with  unremitting  action,  ever 
grappling  with  danger,  and  familiar  with  death : 
these  are  the  properties  to  which  the  fisherman 
of  the  ocean  is  formed  by  the  daily  labours  of  his 
life.  These  are  the  properties  for  which  he  who 
knew  what  was  in  man,  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
S9ught  his  first,  and  found  his  most  faithful,  ardent, 
aiid  undaunted  disciples  among  the  fishermen  of 
tis  country.  In  the  deadliest  rancours  of  national 
■wars^  the  examples  of  latter  ages  have  been 
frequejjt  of  exempting,  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  most  exasperated  enemies,  fishermen  from 
the  operation  ol  hostilities.  In  our  treaties  with 
Prussia,  they  are  expressly  included  among  thi 
classes  of  men  "  whose  occu/iations  are  for  the 
ecmnwn   subsistence  and  benefit  of  mankind  i" 
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with  a  stipulation,  that  in  the  event  of  war  be-  of  the  European  continent.  At  the  proper  sea- 
tween  the  parties,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  con-  son,  to  catch  them  in  endless  abundance,  little 
tiime  their  employment  without  molestation.]  more  of  effort  is  needed  than  to  bait  the  hook  and 
Nor  is  their  devotion  to  their  country  less  con-lpull  the  line,  and  occasionally  even  this  is  not 
spicuous  than  their  usefulness  to  their  kind. (necessary.  In  clear  weather,  near  the  shores. 
While  tlie  huntsman  of  the  ocean,  far  from  his  myriads  are  visible  and  the  strand  is  at  times 
native  land,  from  his  family,  and  his  fire-side, |  almost  literally  paved  with  them, 
pursues  at  the  constant  hazard  of  his  life,  his  "All  this  was  gradually  making  itself  known 
game  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  the  desire  ef;to  the  enterprise  and  vigilance  of  the  New  Eng- 
his  heart,  is  by  the  nature  of  his  situation  everjland  fishermen,  and  for  a  few  seasons  prior  to  the 
intently  turned  towards  his  home,  his  children,  year    1808,  the  resort   to  this  employment   had 


and  his  coimtry.  To  be  lost  to  them  gives  their 
keenest  edge  to  his  fears  ;  to  return  with  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  to  them  is  the  object  of  all 
his  hopes.  By  no  men  upon  earth  have  these 
qualities  and  dispositions  been  more  constantly 
exemplified  than  by  the  fishermen  of  New  Eng 
land.  From  the  proceeds  of  their  "perilous  and 
hardy  industry,"  the  value  of  three  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  for  five  years  preceding  1S08,  was 
added  to  the  exports  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  so  much  of  national  wealth  created  by  the 
fishery.  With  what  branch  of  the  whole  body  of 
our  commerce  was  this  interest  unconnected? 
Into  what  artery  or  vein  of  our  political  body  did 
it  not  circulate  wholesome  blood.'  To  what  sinew 
of  our  national  arm  did  it  not  impart  firmness  and 
energy?  We  are  told  they  were  '^ annually  de- 
creasing in  number:"  Yes!  they  had  lost  their 
occupation  by  the  war;  and  where  were  they 
duiing  the  war  ?  They  were  upon  the  ocean  and 
upon  the  lakes,  fighting  the  battles  of  their  coun- 
try. Turn  back  to  the  records  of  your  revolution ; 
ask  Samuel  Tucker,  himself  one  of  the  number ; 
a  living  example  of  the  character  common  to  them 
all,  what  were  the  fishermen  of  New  England, 
in  tlie  tug  of  war  for  Independence?  Appeal  to 
the  heroes  of  all  our  naval  wars — ask  the  van- 
quishers of  Algiers  and  Tripoli — ask  the  redeem- 
ers of  your  citizens  from  the  chains  of  servitude, 
and  of  your  nation  from  the  humiliation  of  annual 
tribute  to  the  barbarians  of  Afiica — call  on  the 
champions  of  our  last  struggles  with  Britain — ask 
Hull,  and  Bainbridge,  ask  Stewart,  Porter,  and 
Macdonough,  what  proportion  of  Ntw  England 
fishermen  were  the  champions  of  their  victories, 
and  sealed  the  proudest  of  our  triumphs  with 
their  blood;  and  then  listen  if  you  can,  to  be  told, 
that  the  unoffending  citizens  of  the  West  were 
not  at  all  benefitted  by  the  fishing  privilege,  and 
that  the  few  fishermen  in  a  remote  quarter,  were 
entirely  exempt  from  the  danger. 

But  we  are  told  also  that  "  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  fish  taken  by  our  fishermen  before 
the  present  war,  was  caught  in  the  open  sea,  or 
upon  our  own  coast,  and  cured  on  our  own  shores." 
I'his  assertion  is,  like  the  rest,  erroneous. 

The  shore  fishery  is  carried  on  in  vessels  of. less 
than  twenty  tons  bmthen,  the  proportion  of  which, 
as  appears  by  Seybert's  Statistical  Annals,  is  about 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  With  regard  to  the 
comparative  value  of  the  Bank,  and  Labrador 
fisheries,  I  subjoin  hereto,  information  collected 
from  several    persons,  acquainted  with  them,  as 


their  statements  themselves   will  show  in  their 
minutest  details. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  honorable 
James  Lloyd,  of  the  Senate  U.  S.  to  the  venera 


become  an  object  of  attention,  from  the  Thames, 
at  New  Loudon,  to  the  Schooriic  ;  and  boats  and 
vessels  of  a  small  as  well  as  a  larger  size,  were 
flocking  to  it  from  all  the  intermediate  parts  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  fishing  season,  at  the 
best  places  for  catching  the  cod,  the  New  Eng- 
land fishermen,  I  am  told,  on  a  Sunday,  swai  med 
like  flits  upon  the  shores,  and  that  in  some  of 
these  years,  it  probably  would  not  make  an  over 
estimate  to  rate  the  number  of  vessels  employed 
in  this  fishery,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  at 
from  1500  to  2000  sail,  reckoning  a  vessel  tor  each 
trip  or  voyage,  and  including  the  larger  lioat 
fishery  ;  and  the  number,  if  the  fishsries  were- 
continued,  would  shortly  be  still  further  and  very 
greatly  extended. 

"  The  nursery  for  seamen,  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  power,  the  mine  of  wealth,  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital,  (for  it  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  he  who  draws  a  cod  fish  from  the 
sea,  gives  a  piece  of  silver  to  his  country,)  the 
eftect  upon  the  trade  and  custom  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  corresponding  advantages  to  the  United 
States,  of  which  the  enlargement  of  such  an  in- 
tercourse was  susceptible,  (for  the  stock  of  fish 
appears  inexhaustible,)  you  are  much  better  able 
to  conceive  than  I  am  to  describe;  but  I  with 
pleasure  point  them  anew  for  your  consideration, 
as  on  many  accounts  presenting  one  of  the  most 
interesting  public  objects  to  which  it  can  be  di- 
rected. 

Lucrative,  however,  and  imposing  in  its  indivi- 
dual and  national  bearings,  as  this  fishery  was 
and  was  to  become,  it  was  little  known  to  the 
leading  men  of  our  country,  and  little  spoken  of 
by  others,  even  in  Massachusetts,  or  among  those 
who  were  actually  engaged  in  it,  and  a  knowledge 
of  its  existence  in  any  thing  like  its  real  extent, 
or  future  capability,  was  perhaps  confined  to  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  heads,  (if  so  many,)  in 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  and  Western,  and  even 
Middle  divisions  of  the  Union. 

"The  causes  of  its  value  and  importance  not 
being  a  matter  of  great  notoriety  here,  are  obvi- 
ous ;  it  was  an  employment  not  only  in  the  fishery, 
but  in  manv  instances  undoubtedly  in  trade,  with 
the  British  iiihabitants;  those  who  were  engaged 
in  it  m  ide  no  unnecessary  promulgations  of  their 
einpio)nient,  while  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces,  lasting  equally  its  sweets  and  advan- 
tages, were  alike  disposed  to  keep  silence  with 
regard  to  it ;  but  not  so  situated  were  the  provin- 
cial governments,  and  the  more  wealthy  of  the 
merchants  of  the  sea  port  towns.  They  had  be- 
come highly  alarmed  at  the  expansion  of  this 
fishery  and  trade  ;  jealous  of  its  progress  and  cla- 
morous at  its  endurance  ;  tisey,  therefore,  or  late 
years,  have  repeatedlv  memorialized  the  govern- 


ble  John  Adams,  as  issupposed,  to  whom  Mr. ./.!  nient  in  England,  respecting  the  fisheries  carried 


Q.   A.  had  ajipUed  for  any   information  which 
might  beamor.gst  his  papers,  relative  to  the  sub- 
fiict  in  the  negotiations  of  peace  in  '82 — '3 


on  by  the  Americans,  while  the  whole  body  of 
Scottish  adventurers,  whose  trade  botli  in  imports 
and  exports,  and  control   over  the  inhabitants  it 


"  The  shores,  the  creeks,  the  inlets  of  the  Bay  j  curtailed,  have  tui-n^d  out  in  full  cry  and  joined 
of  Fundy,  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  the  Gulf  of  the  chorus  of  the  colonial  government  in  a  cru- 
St.,  La.vrence,  the  Straits  of  Bellisle,  and  the  sade  against  the  encroachments  of  the  infidels, 
Co:M\  of  Labrador,  appear  to  have  been  designed!  the  disbelievers  in  the  divine  authority  of  k  ngs, 
'ly  thJe.Goa  ol  Nature  as  the  great  ovarium  of  fish;i  or  the  rights  of  the  provinces,  and  have  pursued 
.he  inexliaubtible  rejjository  of  this  species  ot  their  objects  so  asitluously  that  at  their  oivu  tx- 
food,  not  only  for  the  supply  of  the  American,  butj  pense,  as  I  am  informed  from  a  respectable  sour&c, 
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in  the  year  1R07  or  8,  they  stationed  a  watchman 
in  some  favourable  position  near  the  Straits  oi 
Canso,  to  count  the  number  of  American  vessel? 
■which  passed  those  straits  on  this  employment; 
■who  returned  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  as 
the  number  actually  ascertained  by  //""  to  have 
passed,  and  doubtless  many  others,  during  the 
night  or  in  stormy  or  thick  weather,  escaped  his 
observation;  and  some  of  these  addressers  have 
distinctly  looked  forward  with  gratification  to  a 
state  of  war,  as  a  desirable  occurrence,  which 
■would,  by  its  existence,  annul  existing  treaty  sti- 
pulations, so  injurious,  as  they  contend,  to  their 
interests  and  those  of  the  nation.  With  what 
dec;rte  of  correctness  this  expectation  has  been 
entertained,  the  future  must  determine ;  but  un- 


the  fish  bite  well,  which  is  not  always  the  cast 
and  haul  their  rod  in  a  depth  of  water  from  45  to 
55  fathoms.  After  catching,  they  head  and  open 
the  fish,  and  place  them  in  the  hold,  in  an  uncured. 
and  consequently,  in  some  degree,  in  a  partially 
perishing  state  ;  and  after  having  obtained  a  fare, 
or  freight,  return  with  it  to  the  United  States,  t( 
be  cured  or  dried  and  prepared  for  exportation  ; 
but  before  this  is  done,  or  they  can  be  landed,  the 
fish  is  always  more  or  less  deteriorated,  becomes 
softer,  and  part  of  it  makes  an  inferior  quality  ot 
fish,  called  Jamaica  fish,  and  the  proportion  of 
this  Jamaica  fish  is  much  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  fish  been  dried  and  cured 
shortly  after  having  been  taken,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Coast  and  Bay  Fishery ;  in  addition  to 
which,  these  vessels  employed  in  the  Bank  Fish 


fortunately  these  murmurs  and  complaints  reached 

England,  and  were  industriously  circulated  about  e'y  are  unavoidably  obliged  to  prosecute  this  bu 
the  time  that  our  restrictive  measures  awakened  siness  with  a  great  comparative  expense,  as  to 
an  unusual  and  critical  attention  to  the  conimer-  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  vessels,  and  loss  of  time, 
cial  connexion  between  the  two  countries,  and  and  with  an  increased  degree  of  hazard,  both  as 
probably  the  value  and  importance  of  this  branchito  safety  and  success. 

of  it  is  now  at  least  as  fully  understood  and  appre-  "  The  Coast  and  Labrador  Fisheries  are  prose- 
ciated  on  the  eastern  as  on  the  western  sideot  thejcuted  in  vessels  oi  from  40  to  120  tons  burthen, 
Atlantic.  icarrying  a   number  of  men,   according  to  their 

"Carried  away  by  first  impressions,  a  large  part'respective  sizes,  in  about  the  same  proportion  as 
of  mankind  become  not  unfrequently  the  dupes  of  the  vessels  on  the  Bank  Fishery.  They  com- 
misconception,  and  adhere  to  their  opinions  withmence  their  voyages  in  iMay,  and  get  on  the  fish- 
a  pertinacity  proportioned  to  the  time  they  have'ing  ground  about  the  1st  of  June,  before  which 
entertained  them.  From  a  source  something  like 'time  bait  cannot  be  obtained.  This  bait  is  fur- 
this,  it  has  been,  and  is  generally,  I  might  almost  nished  by  a  small  species  of  fish  called  ca/i/ing; 
say,  universally,  believed,  by  the  mass  of  our:  which  strike  in  shore  at  that  time,  and  are  follow- 
countrymen,  that  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  Banks!  ed  by  immense  shoals  of  cod  fish,  which  feed 
of  Newfoundland,  or  as  it  is  properly  called,  thejupon  them.  Each  vessel  selects  its  own  fishing 
Grand  Bank,  was  the  great  boon  acquired,  as  itiground,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
resjiccted  tlie  fisheries,  by  the  treaty  of  I783,|lhe  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Straits  of  Bellisle, 
•while  unquestionably  the  fisheries  on  the  Banksjthe  Coast  of  Labrador,  even  as  far  as  Cumber 
of  Newfoundland  no  more  belonged  exclusively  land  Island,  and  the   entrance  of  Hudson's  Bay, 


in  i)Osstssion  or  the  right  of  control  either  to  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  than  the  air  of 
Heaven  is  the  patent  property  of  both  or  either 
of  them,  with  power  to  dole  out  its  use  to  such 
othei  nations  as  agree  to  conform  to  the  stipula- 
tions they  may  please  to  prescribe  for  its  enjoy- 
ment. If  any  tiling  was  gained  or  secured  on  this 
head,  it  undoubtedly  was  the  Coast  Fisheries,  on 
the  shores  of  the  British  provinces.     This  is  the 


thus  improving  a  fishing   ground  reaching  in  ex 
tent  from  the  45th  to  the  68th  degree  of  north  la- 
titude. 

"  In  choosing  the-r  situation,  the  fishermen 
generally  seek  some  sheltered  and  safe  harbour, 
or  cove,  where  they  anchor  in  about  six  or  seven 
fathoms  water,  unbend  their  sails,  stow  them  be- 
low, and  literally  making  themselves  at  home, 
dismantle  and  convert  their  vessels  into  habita- 


Europe,or  returns  to  the  United  Stales  ;  ami  this 
fish,  thus  caught  and  cured,  is  esteemed  the  best 
hat  is  brought  to  market,  and  for  several  )ears 
jirevious  to  that  of  1808,  was  computed  to  furnish 
■  liree  fourth  parts  of  all  the  dried  fish  expo)  ted 
from  the  LTnited  States.  This  fishery  was  also 
about  that  time  taking  a  new  for.n,  which  would 
have  had  a  double  advantage,  both  in  point  of 
profit  and  extension;  for  some  of  our  merchants 
were  beginning  to  send  their  large  vessels  to  the 
Labrador  Coast,  and  its  vicinity,  to  receive  there, 
from  small  fishing  boats  they  employed  or  pur- 
chased from,  cured  fish,  to  load  their  vessels  with 
immediately  for  Europe,  thus  saving  so  great  an 
expense  in  getting  the  fish  to  market  abroad,  as 
would  in  a  short  time  have  given  our  merchants 
a  command  of  the  European  markets,  and  would 
have  also  afforded  an  encouragement  to  a  small 
but  very  numerous  boat  fisher},  which,  from  re- 
ceiving the  pay  for  their  labour  on  the  spot,  could 
not  fail  to  have  been  greatly  excited  and  increas- 
ed, and  enabling  the  persons  concerned  in  the  ex- 
portation fiom  the  coast,  to  receive  at  home  the 
proceeds  of  their  adventures  from  abroad,  about 
as  early  as  the  bankjish  could  have  been  put  into 
a  state  fit  to  be  exported  from  the  United  States; 
in  addition  to  which,  we  were  prosecuting  a  very 
productive  salmon  and  mackarel  fishery,  in  the 
same  vicinity,  as  most  of  the  pickled  fish  we  had 
received  for  some  years  prior  to  the  war  were 
caught  'in  those  shores. 


AGRICULTURE. 


fishery  which  will  bow  come  under  discussion,  atjtions  at  least  as  durable  as  those  of  the  ancient 
least,  if  not  into  contest,  between  the  two  coun-j Scythians.  They  then  cast  a  net  over  the  stern 
tries.  It  is  highly  important  that  correct  ideas  of' of  the  vessel,  in  which  a  sufficient  number  of 
its  value  and  extent  should  be  entertained,  and]capling  are  soon  caught  to  supply  them  with  bait 
perhaps  these  could  not  be  more  perspicuously! from  day  to  day.  Each  vessel  is  furnished  with 
trac  ed  than  by  taking  a  relative  view  of  it,  com-  four  or  five  light  boats,  according  to  their  size  and 
pared  with  the  importance  of  the  Bank  i^M/ifrj/.'num'jerof  men, each  boatrequiringtwo  men.  They 
This  I  will  now  briefly  attempt ;  confident,  that  if  leave  the  vessel  early  in   the   morning,  and  seek 


in  doing  it  I  should  be  reTterating  to  you  the  com- 
munication of  facts  of  a'knowledge  of  which  you 
are  already  acquainted,  the  motive  will  bring 
aling  with  it  its  own  sufficient  apology. 

"The  Batik  Fishery  is  carried  on  in  vessels  ge 
nerallv  from  "0  to  90  tons  burthen,  and  manned 
with  eight  or  ten  men  each.  They  commence 
their  voyages  early  in  March,  and  continue  in  this 
employment  until  the  last  of  October,  in  which 
time  they  make  fmo,  and  sometimes  three,  fares 
to  the  United  States,  bringing  their  fish  home  to 
be  cured.  The  produce  of  these  trips,  if  success- 
ful, after  paying  the  shoresmen  the  expense  of 
making  or  curing,  generally  furnishes  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  dried  fish  to  load  the  vessel  for  Europe. 
These  vessels  employed  in  fishing  require  cables 
of  from  160  to  180  fathoms  in  length.  They  must 
always  keep  their  sails  bent  to  the  yards,  so  as  to 
be  ready,  in  case  of  accident  to  the  cable,  or  any 
of  those  adverse  occurrences  to  which  tempests 
or  the  casualties  incident  to  anchoring  nearly  in 
mid-ocean,  must  expose  them  They  purchase 
salted  clams  for  bait,  which  they  procure  at  con- 
^derable  expense,  ana  take  with  Ihem  from  the 
United  States.    They  fish  night  and  day,  when 


the  best  or  sufficiently  good  spot  for  fishing,  which 
is  frequently  found  within  a  few  rods  of  their  ves- 
sels, and  very  r.arely  more  than  one  or  two  miles 
distant  from  them,  where  they  haul  the  fish  as 
fast  as  they  can  pull  their  lines,  and  sometimes  it 
is  said  that  the  fish  have  been  so  abundant,  as  to 
be  gaft  or  scooped  into  the  boats,  without  even  a 
hook  or  line;  and  the  fishermen  also  say  that  the 
cod  fish  have  been  known  to  pursue  the  capling  in 
such  quantities,  and  with  such  voracity,  as  to  run 
in  largenumbersquiteoutof  wateron  tothe  shores. 
The  boats  return  to  the  vessels  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  breakfast,  put  their  fish  on 
board,  salt  and  split  them  ;  and  after  having  fished 
several  days,  by  which  time  the  salt  has  been 
sufficiently  struck  in  the  fish  first  caught,  they 
carry  them  on  shore  and  spread  and  dry  them  on 
rocks  or  temporary  flakes.  This  routine  is  fol- 
lowed every  day,  with  the  addition  of  attending 
to  such  as  have  been  spread,  and  carrying  on  board 
and  stowing  away  those  that  have  become  suffi- 
ciently cured,  until  the  vessel  is  filled  with  dried 
fish,  fit  for  an  immediate  market,  which  is  gene 
rally  the  case  by  the  middle  or  last  of  August,  and 
with  which  she  then  proceeds  immediately  to 


TO    THE 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  S.  C. 

Charleston,  20th  A''oz).  1823. 

Gentlemen — It  would  be  presumption  in  me 
to  offer  any  thing  to  your  Society  on  Agricultural 
subjects ;  but  as  we  are  all  interested  in  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  low  country,  and  the 
members  of  your  society  more  deeply  than  others, 
I  submit  to  you  the  result  6f  my  reflections  on 
this,  the  chief  object  of  my  attention. 

That  this  part  of  the  State  is  more  sickly  now- 
than  formerly,  I  believe  you  will  all  agree  ;  that 
it  may  become  worse,  is  ascertained  ;  and  on  the 
consequences  of  this  progressive  deterioration,  we 
must  all  look  with  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

As  ;ar  as  my  observation  goes,  this  increase  of 
sickness  commenced,  with  the  abandonment  of 
the  Inland  Rice  fields,  and  has  advanced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  abandoned,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  high  land  cleared.  By  the  former  an 
immense  increase  was  occasioned  in  the  quantity 
of  miasmata;  by  the  latter,  the  most  efficient 
means  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  were  removed. 
I  confidently  hope  that  the  evil  may  be  arrested 
in  its  progress,  and  in  a  great  measure  removed 
by  means,  within  the  reach  and  control  of  all. 

That  other  countries  have  been  ruined  by  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  climate,  can  be  proved 
by  history  ;  and  the  situation  of  Italy  in  particu- 
lar, may  be  known  from  the  publications  of 
Sismondi,  Chateauvieux  and  others. — Even  wliere 
rice  is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  and 
the  Po,  although  sickly,  the  prevalence  of  sick- 
ness is  nothing,  compared  with  that  in  the  ne- 
glected sea  coast,  and  even  the  Champagna  di 
Romana,  which  was  once  the  garden  of  Italy.  We 
also  know  that  where  countries  had  been  noto- 
riously sickly,  they  have  been  rescued  from  that 
deplorable  situation,  by  proper  draining  and  cul- 
tivation Particular  instances  of  this  kind  in  our 
own  State,  must  be  familiar  to  you  all,  and  the 
reverse  from  neglect  or  imprudence,  is  unhappily 
too  true  Many  healthy  situations  have  been 
ruined  by  inconsiderate  clearings — by  MiU  PnnJs 
and  Reserves,  and  again  have  ben  restored  to 
heaith  by  removing  the  sources  of  sickness. 
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Private  interest  andui(li\idual  enterprise  alone 
may  eftect  the  improvements  contemplateu. 
Wlierc  several  are  interested,  they  must  asso- 
ciate, and  where  all  will  not  do  so,  legislative  aid 
must  be  obtained.  A  planter  may  turn  his  at- 
tention to  his  own  abandoned  rice  field,  or  be 
annoyed  by  those  of  other  people.  He  knows 
that  the  soil  is  of  the  first  quality  of  blue  clay, 
superior  to  a  great  proportion  of  tide  land.  He 
knows  that  excellent  crops  have  been  made  from 
it  in  avourable  seasons.  He  reads  of  the  system 
of  draining  and  irrigation  practised  in  China  and 
other  parts  of  Asia.  He  learns  that  a  very 
cheap  and  simple  machine  may  be  used  to  flow 
his  fields  when  too  dry,  and  to  relieve  him 
when  there  is  an  excess  of  water.  He  pur- 
chases his  neighbour's  property  for  a  trifle  and 
removes  the  nuisance.*  He  makes  certain 
and  abundant  crops,  and  his  success  in  a  few 
years  induces  others  to  follow  his  example,  and 
the  dry  culture  of  such  fields  becomes  general. 
Give  me  leave  to  offer  the  suggesiion  of  a  friend, 
a  man  of  the  first  respectability — that  flax  would 
probably  succeed  as  well  in  such  grounds  as  in 
the  low  country  of  Holland.  If  not  exceeding  my 
province  I  would  more  particularly  recommend | 
that  ti3ey  be  allotted  to  all  the  purposes  of  gra- 
zing and  soiling.  By  this  plan,  all  occasion  for  j 
the  unwholesome  reserves  would  be  obviated, 
and  the  place  for  the  reserve  become  the  richest 
part  of  the  field.  The  cultivation  of  Sugar  Cane 
as  food  for  cattle  of  all  kinds,  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  may  be  well  worth  your  considera- 
tion. It  would  be  a  most  luxuriant  crop  in  such 
lands,  and  the  juice  when  fermented  and  distilled, 
is  said  to  be  more  profitable  in  Georgia,  than  the 
cultivation  of  Sea  Island  cotton.  A  few  enter- 
prising men  may  soon  improve  a  neighbourhood, 
and  enable  their  families  to  reside  so  near  tneir 
own  planting  interests,  as  to  superintend  and  in- 
spect them  daily. 

If  from  your  own  experience,  you  are  satisfied 
of  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  your 
residence  on  your  plantations  throughout  the 
■winter,  what  must  be  the  additional  advantages 
of  such  superintendance  in  the  Summer  and 
Autumn — the  most  interesting  and  iitiportant 
part  of  the  whole  year. 

That  it  is  more  advantageous  to  manure  and 
improve  an  old  field,  than  to  clear  a  new  one,  is 
insisted  on  by  the  most  experienced  farmers  even 
in  countries  where  wood  is  much  more  valuable 
than  with  us  and  the  cost  of  manure  much  great- 
er. Independent  of  the  facility  with  which  an 
immense  mass  of  manure  may  be  collected  by  al- 
ternate strata ot  marsh  gi'dSs,  stable  manure,  fen- 
nel, and  other  weeds,  turf  and  marsh  mud,  &c. — 
the  first  cost  of  the  land  is  the  most  conclusive 
consideration,  for  without  such  collection  the 
planter  will  require  at  least  twice  the  quantity  of 
land  for  a  change  of  fields.  By  rendering  an  old 
field  piodu^tive,  you  not  only  recover  so  much 
land  actually  lost,  but  save  the  necessity  of  hold- 
ing a  greater  quantity  of  land  than  is  required 
for  cultivation,  and  preserve  the  trees  for  the 
advantage  of  health.  Is  it  not  better  to  manure  a 
field  until  it  yields  thirty  or  forty  bushels  or 
more  of  com  to  the  acre,  than  to  clear  a  new 
one,  which  will  not  yield  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  .>  Will  not  the  same  labour,  time,  and 
expense,  effect  the  former  as  the  latter,  except 
where  the  wood  may  be  readily  sent  to  market  ? 
Would  not  the  effectual  draining  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  inland  swamps  and  rice  fields,  enable 
them  to  afford  the  most  abundant  crops  of 
corn,  hay,  &c.     Would  not  some   su.h  system  of 


air,  the  heavy  chilling  dews  in  the  morning,  and 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  All  such  extremes  have  a  great  ten- 
dency to  excite  the  disease  of  summer  and  ao- 
tumn,  especially  where  the  extremities  of  the 
body  are  chilled  by  being  wet  with  dew,  and 
the  sun  beaming  with  intense  heat  upon  the  head. 
In  such  cases  a  warm  bath  would  have  the  best 
effect  in  equalising  the  circulation  and  heat  of 
the  body.  No  one  should  ever  lie  down  or  sit 
in  wet  clothes. 

In  other  countries  similarly  situated,  great 
attention  is  paid  to  diet,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  advantages.  All  excess  in  eating  and  drinking 
=s  forbidden — the  fond  should  be  abundant,  nour- 


culture,  greatly  improve   the  prospect  of  health 
in  this  part  of  the  state  ? 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  simplicity  and  effect 
of  a  machine  for  draining  fields  incommoded  by 
uack  water,  or  from  any  other  cause  too  wet,  I 
send  a  rough  model  of  one  that  may  be  made  by 
any  carpenter,  from  materials  always  at  hand, 
which  will  enable  each  man  employed  on  it  lo 
raise  about  seventy-five  gallons  ot  water  per 
minute.* 

Besides  the  draining  of  such  cleared  swamps, 
there  are  bays  and  ponds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
every  plantation,  the  draining  of  which  would 
greatly  promote  the  health  of  the  vicinity. 
Another  fruitful  source  of  disease  is  the  neglect- 
ed stagnant  water  in  the  ditches  and  canals  of  [ishing  and  simple  ;  the  only  restrictions  generally 
the  rice  fields,  after  the  water  has  been  left  off'observed  are  as  to  eggs,  butter  and  milk  as 
preparatory  to  harvest. — You  refresh  the  water  food. 

in  your  fields  as  often  as  bubbles  and  scum,  which  j  If  any  preventive  medicine  is  necessary,  it 
denote  fermentation,  are  observed  to  collect ;  but  certainly  should  not  be  of  a  debilitating  nature  ; 
neglect  that  in  the  ditches  altogether  as  soon  as, the  mild  tonics,  such  as  bitters  and  bark,  would 
the  rice  is  ripe.  From  the  continued  warmth  of  |be  useful,  and  by  many  are  deemed  necessary, 
the  weather  for  the  space  of  two  months  after  To  obviate  as  far  as  possible,  the  consequences 
this  period,  it  is  obvious  that  a  vast  quantity  ot  of  occasional  exposure  to  rain,  wet  feet,  and  other 
stagnant  water  must  be  in  these  ditches,  and  a  (contingencies  of  this  nature,  the  best  precaution 
proportionate  quantity  of  noxious  exhalation  bejis  the  daily  use  of  the  cold  bath  on  an  empty  sto' 
the  consequence.  The  exhalations  resulting  mach  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  particularly  in 
from  rice  culture  are  trifling  compared  with  the  morning.  The  most  convenient  way  of  ap- 
those  from  neglect  and  oversight  in  leaving  stag- :  plying  it  probablv  is,  the  effusion  of  a  pitcher  of 
nant  water  where  there  need  not  be  any.  The  cold  water  over  the  neck, and  shoulders, 
spirited  and  commendable  experiment  made  by;  I  forbear  to  urge,  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
our  neighbours  of  Savannah,  has  not  succeeded  i  from  a  residence  near  your  plantations  throuirhout 


quite  as  well  as  they  merited.  With  deference, 
1  think  this  is  owing  to  two  circumstances ; 
all  the  neighbouring  rice  fields  are  not  subjecteti 
to  dry  culture,  and  they  which  are  so  subjected 
are  not  perfectly  drained.  The  water  stagnating 
in  the  drains  from  May  to  November,  I  believe 
to  be  the  cause  of  sickness  in  the  vicinity.  If 
they  will  not  construct  machinery  for  throwing 
off  this  water,  they  should  at  least  make  it  ebb 
and  flow  in  the  ditches  with  every  tide. 

Give  me  leave  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the 
precautions  that  may  be  useful,  if  not  necessary 
to  a  family  about  to  spend  the  summer  in  the 
country.  A  residence  in  villages  is  not  advisable 
— the  distance  from  your  plantation  is  generally 
so  great  as  to  render  your  superintendance  diffi- 
cult, if  not  inetficient,  and  your  health  is  endan- 
gered by  every  change  of  weather  that  may 
overtake  you  on  the  way,  or  that  may  detain  you 
at  the  plantation.     The  dissipation  and  rivalry 


the  year.  Economy  and  superior  skill  and  care 
will  probably  enable  the  planter  to  make  a  profit 
of  8  or  10  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  whereas  4  is 
now  the  utmost  that  is  generally  realised.  Hoping 
that  these  suggestions  may  be  corrected  and  im- 
proved by  your  practical  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, I  am,  with  much  respect. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOSEPH  JOHNSON. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

PREMIUM  PLOUGHS. 

Remarks  on  the  hitherto  erroneous  manner  of 
testing  the  qualities  of  ploughs,  and  suggesting 
a  more  favourable  method. 

Friend  Skinner, 
I  observed  in  the  last  number  of  the  American 
,, Farmer,  that  the  Committee  of  Arrangement 
that  will  always  arise  in  such  settlements,  very ; have  appointed  the  time  when  the  next  Cattle 
soon  render  them  unsuited  to  health  and  economy.  Show  for  the  Western  shore  of  Maryland  shall 
A  suitable  place  may  generally  be  found  within  a  take  place— for  the  exhibition  of  Ploughing 
mile  or  two  of  your  planting  interest,  where  you  Matches,  &c  — As  I  feel  deeply  interested  with 
may  inspect  everything,  and  obtain  your  supplies  respect  to  ploughs  and  ploughing,  the  object  of 
without  difficulty  or  delay.  If  two  or  three  jthis  communication  is,  to  give  some  explanations 
families  would  unite  in  such  a  plan,  it  would  of  ,on  those  suojects,  which  I  apprehend  are  not  ge- 
course  be  more  agreeable.  r.eruUy   understood.     They  may  serve  as  a  gene- 

In  making  the   choice,  a  pine  ridge  free  from  ral   answer  to  a   queiTy  asked  by  many — some 


*   The  deserted   Rice  Fields,  are  the   Pontine 
marshes  of  South  Carottna. 


moss,  having  a  moderate  slope,  should  be  prefer 
red  ;  but  no  such  place  should  be  finally  adopted 
until  it  is  ascertained  to  afford  good  wholesome 
clear  water.  The  associates  should  agree,  in 
writing,  not  to  make  a  clearing  or  even  cut  fire 
wood  within  a  given  distance  of  the  settlement  ; 
to  provide  for  making  a  large  fire  morning  and 
evening  in  some  central  situation,  for  the  purpose 
of  rarifying  the  air,  expelling  the  dampness,  and 
consuming  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  like- 
wise to  keep  a  certain  space  round  each  house 
clear  of  grass,  weeds,  and  brush,  all  of  which 
retain  much  moisture.      The  chilly,  damp  night 


*  This  may  be  seen  at  Chisolm  isf  Taylor's 
counting  house.  [The  Edit -ir  of  the  Farmer  has 
written  for  a  drawing  of  said  machine,  to  be  en- 
graved and  published  for  the  benefit  of  his  pa- 
trons.] 


personally,  and  some  by  writing — which  is,  that 
if  my  ploughs  are  the  best,  vvhy  do  other  ploughs 
take  the  premiums  at  Agricultural  Exhibitions.* 
The  art  of  Husbandry  is,  to  assist  nature. — In 
the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  till  the  ground  in  order  to  obtain, 
not  only  the  luxuries  and  comforts,  but  even  the 
necessaries  ot  life. — In  tilling  the  ground,  the 
first  and  most  material  implement  is  the  plough  ; 
with  that  the  most  laborious  or  expensive  opera- 
tions are  performed.  This  circumstance  induces 
the  husbandmen  to  use  great  exertions  to  obtain 
the  best. — Hence  it  is  tliat  premiums  are  offered 
for  the  best  ploughs.  Thus  the  mechanics  have 
become  excited  ;  and  great  exertions  are  used 
to  produce  the  best.  Many  very  ingenious  men, 
have  undertaken  to  improve  the  plough,  and 
spent  much  time  and  labour  and  means  also,  with 
a  view  to  render  that  most  important  implement 
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perfect.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  what  has 
been  done,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  there  has 
been  upwards  of  forty  patents  taken  for  improve 
inents  on  the  plough.  There  are  but  few,  how- 
ever, that  are  considered  valid.  The  consequence 
is,  that  a  great  variety  have  been  made  and  intro 
duced.  Each  competitor  confident  of  his  own, 
feels  offended  if  another  should  be  preferred. 
This  renders  it  an  important,  interesting,  and 
a  very  delicate  subject  for  the  agriculturist  to  de- 
cide 'whose  is  the  best ;  and  the  more  so,  the 
more  valuable  the  premium  when  obtained.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  some  are  better  than  oth- 
ers ;  and  that  some  one  kind  are  better  than  any 
other  kind,  or  all  the  rest ;  and  to  ascertain 
which  kind,  or  whose  improvement  that  is,  is  not 
only  just  and  right,  but  also  very  desirable. 

In  the  present  common  mode  of  testing  ploughs 
the  first  thing  is  to  obtain  a  nice  smooth  level 
piece  of  ground  covered  with  a  stiff  greensward, 
wii'ch  is  laid  off  in  lands,  or  plats  of  about  an 
eigath,  twelfth,  or  sixrcenth  part  of  an  acre  in 
eajii.  When  the  ploughmen  have  chosen  their 
situations,  the  word  is  given— all  start  and  urge 
their  teams  all  they  well  can  ;  and  he  that  gets 
doiw.'  Jir.ii,  if  he  ploughs  the  ground  equally 
well  and  handsome,  obtains  the  premium. — But  I 
prt.unie,  that  a  little  refliction  will  sati^ly  any 
scieniific  man,  that  this  mode  of  testing  ploughs, 
■wim  animal  power,  measured  by  time,  in  ahso- 
lu/ilit  incorrect. — Because  in  operations  with 
animal  power,  it  is  excitement  that  produces 
motion,  not  choice. — Excitement  stimulates  the 
mind  (or  will.)  which  commands  the  nerves — 
thus  the  muscles  are  operated  on,  and  produce 
motion.  But  the  mind  (or  will)  may  be  excited 
mentally ;  that  is,  the  feelings  of  the  mind  (or 
will)  only — such  as  pleased  or  offended — love  or 
envy,  &c. — Or  it  may  be  excited  physically,  by 
the  sensations  produced  on  the  mind  (or  will,)  by 
the  animal  feelings,  suuh  as  the  touch,  taste, 
smell,  light,  hearing,  &c.  Therefore  the  gi eat- 
er the  excitement,  the  more  exertion — conse- 
sequently  the  more  power,  or  quicker  the  mo- 
tion. For  instance,  if  we  lay  a  sack  containing 
one  peck  of  v/heat  on  a  man's  back  or  shoulders, 
and  request  him  to  carry  it  one  hundred  yards, 
without  respect  to  haste  or  time,  he  will  walk  off 
very  leisurely,  and  lay  it  down,  without  any  pre 
tension  to  haste  ;  having  been  but  little  oppress 
ed,  he  is  but  little  excited— and  on  his  return,  if 
we  put  a  sack  containing  a  bushel  on  his  back, 
with  the  former  request,  he  will  move  offconsi 
derably  faster,  and  lay  it  down  in  more  haste, 
liecause  the  pressure  affected  the  touch,  and 
thereby  produced  greater  excitement  But  on 
his  re-.iirn  again,  if  we  lay  a  sack  containing  four 
bushels  on  his  back,  which  we  desire  him  to 
carrv  to  the  same  place,  that  being  about  as 
much  as  he  can  carry,  he  dashes  off  with  all  his 
might  ;  and  when  at  his  journey's  end,  downs 
with  it  as  quick  as  possible. — In  this  case  there 
is  a  double  excitement — first,  mentally,  with  a 
desire  to  please,  in  expectation  of  a  favour  or  re 
ward — secondly,  physically  by  the  touch  ;  being 
as  much  oppressed  as  the  system  is  able  to  bear, 
the  excitement  is  as  great  as  can  be  produced, 
and  of  course,  thi  motion  as  quick  and  as  pow- 
erful as  can  be  effected. 

Again  :  if  we  attach  a  pair  of  smart  horses  to 
a  plough,  which  will  require  just  300  lbs.  power 
of  draft  to  propel  it,  (that  is  ju^t  about  a  hand 
some  draft  for  a  pair  of  horses  to  draw,)  they  will 
walk  off  in  their  handsomest  style,  not  dis])osed 
to  hurry  or  be  refriictory  ;  because  the  press^jre 
(or  draft)  does  not  affect  the  touch  so  hard  as  »o 
produce  much  excitement. —  But  if  we  attaih 
th'  m  to  a  plough  that  will  'tquire  "iSO  pounds  "t 
dra!i  to  propel  it,  hat  '■<  5i)  p  :  ctni.  m.n-e,  whi(  h 
ts  really  a  very  heavy  dratt  tor  a  pair  of  plough 


horses  to  draw,  and  more  than  they  are  utile  to 
draw,  only  a  little  piece  at  a  time,  they  will  have 
to  exert  themselves  so  hard  that  their  style  will 
be  deformed.  The  touch  will  be  su  much  affect- 
ed by  the  pressure  (or  draft)  as  to  produce  great 
excitement — they  will  move  too  fast,  be  quite 
refractory,  and  unpleasant  to  work  with. 

Hence,  in  operating  with  animal  ])cwer,  we 
perceive  the  influence  produced  by  the  tonch  ; 
if  the  pressure  or  draft  is  so  hard  as  to  prtjiluce 
pain,  or  be  unpleasant  to  bear,  it  will  excite  the 
animal  so  as  to  quicken  its  pace,  and  increase 
exertion. — Therefore  in  attempting  to  ascertain 
the  relative  value  of  ploughs,  by  testing  them 
with  animal  power,  on  so  small  a  plat,  or  land, 
as  the  one  eighth  part  of  an  acre,  with  reference 
totime,  is  actually  incorrect,  and  only  calculated 
to  deceive  all  who  look  to  it  with  a  view  to  ascer 
tain  the  fact.  Because  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if 
the  teams  are  all  of  about  equal  strength,  and 
under  similar  circumstances  of  about  equal  speed. 


both  as  to  their  performance,  and  the  labour  of 
the  teams  in  urging  them  along.  And  if  the 
implements  were  kept  in  operation  six  hours,  it 
would  also  afford  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  performance  of  oxen  with  that  of  horses  at 
the  plough  ;  which  with  many  very  judicious 
farmers,  is  a  subject  of  much  speculation. — I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  this  mode  of  testing  implements 
is  adopted  at  the  next  exhibition,  that  at  the  end  of 
six  hours,  the  result  will  be  found  very  different 
from  what  it  would  be,  if  continued  only  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes — that  there  would  then  be 
room  enough  to  see  through,  so  that  all  would  be 
fully  satisfied — and  then  it  would  be  seen,  that 
tests  taken  by  the  animal  power  in  this  way, 
would  agree  with  tests  taken  by  the  Dynrnom';- 
ter  ;  by  which  1  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain  the  difference  in  the  draft  of  ploughs, 
to  a  single  per  cent  But  the  great  and  impor- 
tant object  is,  to  have  a  proper  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  teams      I  have  seen  an  eighth  of 


and  the  ploughs  will  all  cut  and  turn  just  the  an  acre  ploughed  with  a  pair  of  horses  in  about 
same  sized  furrowslices,  the  team  that  is  a'tach  twenty-two  minutes  ;  but  the  team  was  then  so 
ed  to  the  I'lough  of  tne  heaviest  draft,  being  ef-  much  exhausted,  that  I  believe  it  could  not  have 
fected  most  by  the  touch,  or  pressure  of  draft,  ploughed  another  eighth  in  much  less  than  an 
will  be  excited  most,  and  consequently  move  the  hour. — And  another  team  of  two  horses  with 
fastest;  therefore  in  ])loughing  only  the  one  which  an  eighth  of  an  acre  was  ploughed,  in  a 
eighth  part  of  an  acre,  if  it  can  hold  out  to  finish, iljke  situation,  and  in  about  the  same  time,  that  I 
it  will  get  done  first.  I  believe  could   have  ploughed  another  eighth  in 

Here  I  will  relate  a  circumstance  that  took'less  time  than  it  did  the  first.  And  that  there 
place  at  the  last  cattle  show  for  the  Western  may  he  so  much  difference  as  that  in  operating 
shore  of  Maryland.  There  was  a  premium  j  with  animal  power,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all — and 
awarded  to  a  three  horse  plough,  called  the  entirely  owing  to  the  draft  of  the  implement.  A 
Brown  plough.  I  had  ploughs  on  he  ground  I  pair  of  good  horses  can  stand  its  work,  or  use 
that  day,  and  can   produce  a  plough   any   day —  their  greatest  exertions  about  twenty   minutes. 


that  a  good  ploughman  with  two  horses,  an  equal 
choice  out  of  five,  can  in  six  hours,  or  six  months 
if  preferred,  not  only  plough  as  much,  but  more  ; 
and  in  rough  ground  do  it  better  than  any  man 
can  with  the  other  three  horses,  and  the  Brown 
plough  in  the  same  time,  and  a  like  situation. — 
And  if  any  advocates  of  the  Brown  plough,  think 
those  assertions  too  bold,  and  will  offer  a  suitable 
opportunity,  I  hold  myself  bound  to  realize  the 
fact,  and  should  be  much  pleased  to  have  a  suita 
ble  opportunity  to  do  so.  But  lest  I  may  not  be 
called  upon  to  prove  the  case,  I  will  just  say 
1  have  had  opportunities  of  comparing  the  Brown's 
plough  with  my  own,  to  full  satisfaction  ;  have 
tested  them  very  nicely,  and  know  that  it  re- 
quires just  about  fifty-two  per  cent,  more  power 
of  draft  to  propel  the  Brown's  plough  than  my 
own.  Hence  it  is,  that  I  have  an  assurance  to 
use  so  much  freedom — and  again,  to  question  the 
present,  or  former  mode  of  testing  ploughs,  on  so 
small  a  scale,  with  animal  power  altogether. 

I  look  upon  this  as  a  subject  of  very  material 
importance,  and  really  deserving  the  attention 
of  every  man  concerned  in  tilling  the  ground — 
and  have  no  doubt,  but  all  wish  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  case  exactly.  Therefore,  having 
challenged  the  present  (or  former)  mode  of 
testing  ploughs,  I  presume  it  will  be  expected, 
that  i  would  propose  some  other,  or  a  better 
plan.  As  it  is  a  subject  that  I  am  deeply  inter- 
ested in,  and  of  course  have  reflected  much  upon, 
I  will  suggest  a  plan  that  has  occurred  to  my 
mind — which  is  to  take  a  field,  I  should  not  care 
how  rough  or  smooth,  level  or  inclined,  whether  a 
green  sward,  clover  hay,  stock  or  stubble  ground  ; 
(indeed  if  it  partook  a  little  of  all,  it  would  afford 
the  b  St  opportunity  of  realising  the  utility  of  the 
implements,)  have  it  struck  out  in  lands  of  con 
venient  width,  and  then  let  the  competitors  ar 
range  themselves,  and  commence  precisely  at 
nin  •  o'clock,  A  M. — take  their  lands  alternately, 
and  plough  just  six  hours,  or  until  three  o'clock, 
P  M.  Then  ihe  cominittfp.  (aye  and  e\  ery  bo- 
d^  else.)  would  have  an  o.  tuniiy  of  jud.giiii;  of 
the  operation  of  the  ploughs  to  full  satisfaction 


but  then  they  are  exhausted — what  could  they 
do  in  the  next  twenty  minutes.* — I  believe  they 
wouid  not  perform  .'^uch  another  operation  in 
much  less  than  an  hour. 

In  testing  ploughs,  we  may  put  an  indifferent 
plough  into  the  hands  of  a  good  ploughman,  who 
by  taking  pains,  will  do  good  work — and  again, 
we  may  put  a  good  plough  into  the  hands  of  an 
indifferent  ploughman,  and  he  will  do  indifferent 
work  But  after  having  ascertained  which  is  the 
best  plough,  it  is  very  rational  to  conclude,  that, 
that  is  the  plough  with  which  any  kind  of  a 
ploughman  would  do  the  best  work.  The  object 
in  awarding  premiums  is,  that  they  should  be 
given  for  the  best  implements,  and  not  for  the 
best  work  done  with  them,  or  the  greatest  quan- 
tity ;  especially  in  so  short  a  time  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes;  but  extend  the  time  to  six 
hours,  and  then  it  might  be  a  better  guess  to 
measure  the  quality  of  the  implement,  even  by 
time.  But  if  we  want  to  know  which  is  the 
best,  the  only  way  to  ascertain  the  fact  is,  to 
judge  of  the  performance  by  the  eye,  and  weigh 
the  draft  with  an  instrument  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  will  give  the  exact  result  to  a  sin- 
gle per  cent. — Then  there  could  be  but  one  opi- 
nion in  the  case ;  because  the  truth  would  be 
known. 

Very  respectfully  thine, 

GIDEON  DAVIS, 
Manufacturer. 

George  Toivn,  ( D.  C.J  ? 
■    ■-       ■    -  ■    -324.    3 
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DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Foot  Rot.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  sheep, 
which  is  first  discovered  by  the  animal  becoming 
lame.  On  examining  the  fool  some  ulceration 
will  be  found  between  the  claws  or  hoofs,  some- 
times penetrating  under  the  horn;  when  this  is 
ibserved,  the  horn  which  cov»-rs  the  diseased 
part  must  be  completely  pared  away  with  a  sharp 


No.  6.]_ ,^,,,^,,,^,,^,,^== 

knife.  When  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  let  the 
afftcted  pait  be  washed  twice  ;i  day  with  the 
following  preparation :     Take 

Blue  vitriol,     >     ^^  ^^^^^  „„^  ounce  ; 

Alum,  3 

Vinegar,  four  ounces ; 

Water,  eight  ounces. — Mix. 
Or  take 

Verdigris  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Mitruus  acid,  two  ounces  ; 

Water,  four  ounces. — Mix. 
In  slight  cases,  or  at  an  early  period  of  the 
complaint,  the  tirst  recipe  will  t;enerally  be  found 
to  succeed  ;  but  in  more  inveterate  cases,  the 
second  will  be  found  more  efficacious.  When 
thtse  applicatious  fail,  other  astringents  and 
caustics  may  be  tried  ;  the  former  for  incipient 
or  slight  cases,  the  latter  for  such  as  are  of  long 
standing.  A  ^olu'ion  of  blue  or  white  vitriol,  of 
alum,  or  of  sugar  of  lead  in  vinegar,  is  a  power- 
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times,  it  mukesiLs  ajjpcarance  in  a  large  tumoui- 
upon  the  cornet  (coronet)  between  the  liair  and 
che  hoof,  attended  with  violent  pain  and  inflam- 
mation." It  is  evident  from  Skerrett's  and 
("later's  descrii)tion,  that  they  have  given  the 
same  name  to  dffercnt  diseases.  Skerrett's 
treatment  appears  to  be  in  some  respects  judi- 
cious, and  I  suppose  has  been  found  successful. 
But  I  should  not  trespass  on  the  reader's  patience 
so  much  as  to  transcribe  Doctor  Clater's  modi;  of 
treatment,  if  I  did  not  think  that  its  injurious  ttn 
dency  ought  to  be  exposed.  After  he  has  informed 
us  that  the  disease  is  "  attended  with  considerable 
inflammation,"  that  "  the  pain  is  often  so  conside- 
rable as  to  reduce  them  of  their  flesh  till  they 
become  a  mere  skeleton,"  he  directs  "  butter  of 
antimony,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  aquafortis"  to  be 
iipplied  to  the  part:  and  he  says  tliat  "this  may 
be  done  for  two  or  three  days  together."  "  But," 
he  observes,  "  if  the  part  swell,  and  appear  much 


ful  astringent :  and  a  strong  caustic  may  be  madej inflamed,"  (I  should  be  much  surprised  if  it  were 
by  dissolving  rt;d  precipitate   in  nitrous  acid,  or'not    so    after    the   Doctor's   dressing,)   let  it  be 


suoiimate  in  muriatic  acid  ;  bu'  these  must  be 
u.iMi  with  caution,  and  often  require  to  be  diluted 
with  water. 

ll  is  essentially  necessary  in  this  disease,  to 
keep  the  feet  f-om  moisture  as  much  as  possible, 
particularly  for  an  hour  or  two  alter  thev  have 
been  dressed;  when  the  sheep  should  be  kept  in 
a  dry  fold  yard,  and  afterwards  turned  into  some 
upland,  dry  pasture.  It  is  equally  important  to 
examine  the  foot  every  time  of  dressing,  lest 
the  ulceration  spread  under  the  horn  ;  whenever 
this  is  observed,  the  horny  part  must  be  carefully 
pared  away,  or  the  diseased  part  will  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  remedy,  and  the  ulceration  may 
continue  to  spread  until  the  whole  foot  is  affected. 
Wlun  the  land  is  so  situate,  that  exposure  to 
moisture  is  unavoidable,  the  foot  may  be  in  some 
measure  defended  from  it,  by  means  of  tar  ren- 
dered more  adhesive  by  the  admixture  of  a  little 
pitch  or  rosin.  When  spungy  or  proud  flesh 
springs  up  between  the  claws,  it  should  be  re- 
moved either  with  the  knife  or  lunar  caustic. 
Some  useful  observations  on  foot-rot  have  been 
puWishedby  M.  Pictetin  the  Philoaolihical  Ma- 
gazine. He  found  tlie  acetate  of  lead  orsatarine 
extract  useful,  (I  suppose  sugar  of  lead  and 
Goulard's  extract  are  meant,)  and  lapis  infernalis 
to  destroy  bad  flesh.  He  thinks  the  disorder  is 
contagious.  A  copious  extract  from  M.  Pictet's 
\io\k.  may  be  found  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Disease 
and  Management  of  Sheep,  by  Sir  George  Stew- 
art Mackenzie,  bart.,  and  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion ot  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

Foul  in  the  foot.  A  disease  incident  to  horn 
ed  cattle,  which  appears  to  resemble  the  foot-rot 
in  sheep.  According  to  Mr.  Skerrett,  it  proceeds 
from  two  causes  ;  accidents,  and  a  morbid  state 
of  the  system.  The  accidents  which  prod'ice  it 
are  gravel,  or  other  hard  bodies  getting  between 
the  claws,  and  causing  by  their  pressure  and 
friction  great  pain  and  inflammation.  This,  he 
sa)s,  may  be  cured  by  the  following  ointment 
spread  on  tow,  and  bound  on  the  part.  It  may 
be  superfluous,  perhaps,  to  add  that  the  part  is 
first  10  be  washed.  "  Take  soft  soap  and  common 
turpentine,  of  each  one  pound ;  let  them  be 
melted  together  over  a  slow  fire  until  they  are 
pt  ri' ctly  united.  The  dressings,"  he  says,  "may 
be  11  peated  two  or  three  times,  which  never  fails 
to  complete  a  cure."  Mr.  Clater,  being  a  drug- 
gist as  well  as  a  cow  doctor,  does  not  consider  it 
as  a  local  disease,  and  thinks  that  "  cows  of  a 
gross  habit  suffer  most  by  it :"  generally  he  ob 
serves  "  it  makes  its  appearance  Ejiween  the 
claws  of  the  hoof  in  the  form  of  a  hard  crack, 
attended  with  considerable  inflammation:  and  in 
a  short  time  will  discharge  offensive  matter  simi 


well  rubbed  with  the  following  liniment  : 

Camphor,  one  ounce  ; 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  four  ounces; 

Oil  of  bays  V  J.        j^   f 

Omtment  of  elder  ^  ; 

Omtment  of  marsh    mallows,  J 
And  then    if  the  tumour  be  likely  to  suppurate, 
apply   the   following   poultice  :    tar   one  pound. 


goes  forward  or  backward,  grows  richer  oi-  poorer. 
Neither  is  this  science  only  useful  to  lii.-  mer- 
chant, but  is  reckoned  the  firimum  mobile  (or  first 
mover)  of  all  mundane  affairs  in  general,  end  is 
useful  for  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  men,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest. 

As  to  the  usefulness  of  geometry,  it  is  as  cer- 
tain, that  no  cuiious  art,  or  mechanic  work,  cm 
either  be  invented,  improved,  or  peiiormed, 
without  its  assisting  principles..  It  is  owing  to 
this,  that  astronomers  are  put  into  a  way  of  mak- 
ing their  observations,  coming  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  extent  of  the  heavens,  the  duration  of  time, 
the  motions,  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  their  situations,  positions,  risings, 
settings,  aspects  and  eclipses;  also  the  measure 
of  seasons,  of  years,  and  of  ages.  It  is  Iiy  the 
assistance  of  this  science,  that  geographrrs  pre- 
sent to  our  view  at  once,  the  magnitude  and  form 
of  the  whole  earth,  the  vast  extent  of  the  seas, 
the  divisions  of  empires,  kingdoms,  and  provin- 
ces. 

It  is  by  the  help  of  geometry,  the  ingenious 
mariner  is  instructed  how  to  guide  a  ship  through 
the  vast  ocean  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  the 
other,  the  nearest  and  safest  way,  and  in  the 
shortest  time. 

By  help  of  this  science  the  architects  take  their 
just  measures  for  the  structure  of  bu-ldings,  as 
private  houses,  churches,  palaces,  ships,  fortifi- 


melt  it  over  the  fire,  then  add  linseed  in  powder  cations,  &c. 
half  a  pound  "  The  doctor  concludes  his  sub-  By  its  help  engineers  conduct  all  their  works, 
ject  by  recommending  two  or  three  purging  take  the  situation  and  plan  of  towns,  f'ons,  and 
drinks.  The  treatment  of  this  disorder,  or  castles,  measure  their  distances  from  one  another, 
"  foul  in  the  foot,"  as  farriers  have  named  it,  is,  and  carry  their  measure  into  places  that  are  only 
in  reality  very  simple.  If  it  be  caused  by  gravel  accessible  to  the  eye.  From  hence  also  is  de- 
or  other  hard  matter  getting  between  the  claws,  duced  that  admirable  art  of  drawing  sun  dials  on 
after  washing  the  part,  the  application  of  some  any  plane  howsoever  .situate,  and  for  any  part  of 
emollient  ointment  will  probably  soon  remove  the  world,  to  point  out  the  exact  time  of  the  day, 
any  inflammation  it  may  have  produced  ;  if  the  sun's  declination,  altitude,  amplitude,  azimuth, 
inflammation  run  high,  a  poultice  of  linseed  and  other  astronomical  matteis. 
meal  and  bran  will,  perhaps,  be  more  effectuat.  By  geometry,  the  surveyor  is  directed  how  to 
If  the  beast  is  feverish,  bleeding  will  be  proper;  draw  a  map  ot  any  country,  to  divide  his  lands, 
if  costive,  a  laxative  drench.  Should  ulceration  and  to  lay  down  any  plot  of  any  piece  of  ground, 
be  observed  after  the  inflammation  has  been  and  thereby  discover  the  area  in  acres,  rods  and 
subdued,  try  first  an  astringent  wash,  as  a  solution  perches.  The  gauger  is  ii.structed  how  to  find 
of  alum,' white  vitriol,  or  sugar  of  lead  ;  and  if  the  capacities  or  solid  contents  of  all  kinds  of  ves- 
this  fail,  let  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  be  applied,  sels,  in  barrels,  gallons,  bushels,  &c.  And  the 
If  it  degenerate  into,  or  appear  at  first,  as  a  foul  measurer  is  furnished  with  rules  for  finding  the 
spreading  sore,  dicharging  stinking  matter,  some  areas  and  contents  of  superficies  and  solids,  and 
caustic  preparation  will  be  most  effectual ;  not  casting  up  all  manner  of  workmanship.  All  these 
omitting  to  pare  away  freely  any  horn  under  and  many  more  useful  arts,  too  many  to  be  enu- 
which  the  disease  may  have  spread  ;  and  to  keep  merated  here,  wholly  depend  upon  the  aforesaid 
the  parts  from  dirt  and  moisture.  The  disease  sciences,  viz.  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
appears  to  be  local  ;  and  bleeding  or  purging  can;  This  science  is  descended  from  the  infancy  of 
only  be  required  when  the  pain  and  inflammation  the  world,  the  inventors  of  which  were  the  first 
have  brought  on   symptomatic  fever,   attended  propagators  of   human   kind,    as  Adam,   Noah, 


with  costiveness. 

DOCTOR  FRANKLIN 

ON  THE  USEFULNESS  OF  THE  MATHEMATICS. 


Abraham,  Moses,  and  divers  others. 

There  has  not  been  any  science  so  much  es- 
teemed and  honoured  as  this  of  the  mathematics, 
nor  with  so  much  industry  and  vigilance  become 
the  care  of  great  men,  and  laboured  in  by  the  |)0- 
Mathematics  originally  signifies  any  kind  of  dis-!tentates  of  the  world,  viz.  emperors,  kings,  prin- 
cipline  or  learning,  but  now  it  is  taken   for  that  ces,  &c. 

science,  which  teaches  or  contemplates  whatever  Mathematical  demonstrations,  are  a  logic  of  as 
is  capable  of  being  numbered  or  measured  That much  or  more  use,  than  that  commonly  learned 
part  of  the  mathematics  which  relates  to  numbers  at  schools,  serving  to  a  just  formation  of  the  minds 
only,  is  called  arithmetic;  and  that  which  is  con-  enlarging  its  capacity,  and  strengthening  it  so,  as 
ceined  about  measure  in  general,  whether  length,  to  render  the  sinie  capable  of  exact  reasoning, 
breadth,  motion,  force,  8cc.  is  called  geometry.  and  discerning  truth  from  falsdhood  in  all  occur- 
As  to  the  usiful»ess  of  arithmetic,  it  is  well  rences,  even  subjects  not  mathematical  For 
known  that  no  business,  commerce,  trade,  or  em-  which  reason  it  is  said,  the  Egyptians,  Persians, 
plovment  whatsoever,  even  from  the  merchant  to  and   Lacedemonians,    seldom    elected    any   m-w 


the  shopkeeper,  &c.  can  be  managed  and  carried 
on,  without  the  assistance  of  numbers;  for  by 
these  the  trader  computes  the  value  of  all  sorts 
of  goods  that  he  dealeth  in,  does  his  business  with 
care  and  certainty,  and  informs  himself  how  mat- 
ters stand  at  any  time  with  respect  to  men,  money. 


lartothat  in  grease  in  horse's  heels.    At  otherjor  merchandise,  to  profit  and  loss,  whether  he 


kings,  but  such  as  had  some  knowledge  in  ma- 
thematics imagining  those  who  had  not,  men  of 
imperfect  judgments,  and  unfit  to  rule  and  govern. 
Though  Plato's  censure,  that  those  who  did  not 
understand  the  H7th  proposition  of  the  13th  b^ok 
of  Euclid's  EJi'ments,  ought  not  to  be  .<  ,  <.  d 
amongst  rational  creatures,  was  unreasonaule  and 
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unjust ;  yet  to  give  a  man  the  character  of  univer- 
sal learning  who  is  destitute  of  a  competent  know- 
ledge in  the   mathematics,  is  no  less  so. 

The  usefulness  of  some  particular  parts  of  the 
mathematics  in  the  common  aft'airs  of  human  lile, 
has  rendered  some  knowledge  of  them  very  ne- 
cessary to  a  great  part  of  mankind,  and  very  con- 
venient to  all  the  rest  that  are  any  way  conver- 
sant beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  particular 
callings. 

Those  whom  necessity  has  obliged  to  get  their 
bread  by  manual  industry,  where  some  degree  of 
art  is  required  to  go  along  witli  it,  and  who  have 
very  often  found  advantages  from  them  sufficient 
to  reward  tlie  pains  they  were  at  in  acquiring 
them.  And  whatever  may  have  been  imputed  to 
some  other  studies,  under  the  notion  of  insignifi 
cancy  and  loss  of  time,  yet  these,  1  believe,  never 
caused  repentance  in  any,  except  it  was  for  their 
remissness  in  the  prosecution  ©f  them. 

Philosophers  do  generally  affirm,  that  human 
knowledge  to  be  most  excellent,  which  is  conver- 
sant iimongst  the  most  excellent  things.  What 
science  then  can  there  be,  more  noble,  more  ex- 
cellent, more  useful  for  men,  more  admirably 
high  and  demonstrative,  than  this  of  the  mathe- 
matics. 

I  shall  conclude  with  what  Plato  says,  lib.  7, 
of  his  republic,  with  regard  to  the  excellence  and 
usefulness  of  geometry,  being  to  this  pui-pose. 
"  Dear  Friend — You  see  then  that  mathematics 
are  necessary,  because  by  the  exactness  of  the 
method,  we  get  a  habit  of  using  our  minds  to  the 
best  advantage  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  all 
men  being  capable  by  nature  to  reason  and  under- 
stand the  .sciences;  the  less  acute,  by  studying 
this  though  useless  to  them  in  every  other  respect, 
will  gain  this  advantage,  that  their  minds  will  be 
improved  in  reasoning  aright ;  for  no  study  em- 
ploys it  more,  nor  makes  it  susceptible  of  atten- 
tion so  much;  and  these  who  we  find  have  a  mind 
worth  cultivating,  ought  to  apply  themselves  to 
this  study." 


EXTRACT — From  Philo- Hamilton,    in  answer 
Co  Ruris  Consullus, 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


to  try  this  untrod  and  thorny  path  in  181.3, f  to  aid 
the  country  in  its  "  second  struggle  for  Indepen- 
dence," nevertheless,  "  let  them  go  to  the  d — 1," 
said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  Q'om- 
miltee  of  ll'uys  and  Means,  in  1815  ;  and  so  says 
Domine  Ruris  Consultus,  and  that  unsociable 
knight,  the  honorable  Mr.  Randolph,  in  1824; 
but  so  say  not  the  great  body  of  the  farmers,  and 
so  says  not  the  natio.i ;  and  they'll  find  my  words 
true  e'er  congress  rises,  if  their  infatuation  about 
the  successor  of  our  present  worthy  President 
don't  prevent  them  from  performing  a  most 
solemn  and  important  duty  : — and  as  a  "  juxta  po- 
sition"/i/ecf,  equal  to  a  whole  battery  and  all  the 
"geese"  of  old  Rome  too,  I  have  to  request  of 
you  Mr.  Editor,  to  copy  into  your  useful  columns 
the  following  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture"— a  committee  which  has  a  Van  R  ansel- 
LAEB  as  chairman,  and  whose  voice  may  always 
be  safely  listened  to  by  every  farmer  in  these 
United  States. 

PHILO-HAMILTON. 
Frsderick  Coimtij,  April  3d,  1824. 


To  mend  the  matter  again,  the  very  next  piece, 
(a  forty-two  pounder)  was,  by  the  mal-a-pert  ar 
rangement   of  your   imfioser,*    headed   MANU 
FACTURE3 — being   an  official   "  statement   of 
the  amount  and  value  of  dutiable   articles,  ma- 
nufactured  annually  in   the   United   States,    the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  &c."  from  which  it  is 
evidentthat  previous  to  1820,  the  amount  annually 
manufactured  by   "wool  gatherers,"  rag  gather- 
ers, ore-gatherers,  8cc.  owners  of  "  wind  mills  that 
go  by  water,"  was  upwards  of  32  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  that  the  capital  invested,  (and  most  of 
which  is  at  this  day,  for  want  of  the  neiv  tariff,  ly 
ing  dormant,  if  not  worse  than  dormant — rotting 
down  !)  is  now  upwards  of  70  millions  of  dollars; 
which  is  of  greater  amount  and  value  (if  in  full 
play  J  than  all  the  shipping  and  mercantile  capitals 
of  the  country  together.     But  as  the  Treasury  in 
1816,  thought  they  could  do  without  manufactur- 
ers (except  as  stalkint^  horses  to  disguise  a.  Jinan- 
cial  tariff,  making  a  rich  treasury  and  a  poor  peo 
pie)  although  the  government  had  held  out  the 
most  coaxing,  but  alas,  seductive  persuasions,  to 
men  of  capital,  enterprise    and  patriotic  feeling 


[We  have  already  published  the  Report  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  in  Congress,  mentioned 
above.  The  writer  will  see  that  we  have  omitted 
none  of  the  argumentative  part  of  his  letter,  and 
that  is  all  that  concerns  our  readers  ;  witticisms 
and  jeux  d'esprit  are  well  enough,  once  in  a  while; 
they  may  sometimes  serve  to  enliven  arguments, 
with  which  they  are  intersfiersed,  but  for  th« 
most  part  our  readers  prefer  plain  matter  of  fact 
reasoning.  We  would  therefore,  where  the  case 
admits,  rather  "pare  and  burn,"  these  ornamen- 
tal decorations,  which  though  they  may  beautify 
the  surface,  do  not  enrich  the  soil  of  agricultural 
essays ;  as  the  cook  removes  the  scales  of  the  fish, 
that  are  glittering  and  useful  in  their  proper 
elements,  but  are  of  no  value  on  dry  land.  As 
for  anonymous  writers  turning  aside  from  the 
subject  to  "  make  a  pass"  at  the  fierson  of  their 
sujjposed  adversaries,  its  like  the  fighting  of  blindl 
cocks;  they  are  apt  to  pass  each  o/Aer  without! 

entertaining  the   spectators we    do   not   envy 

Hamilton  his  valiant  friends,  he  deserves  them  ; 
but  surely  no  living  writer  was  ever  more  ready 
to  defend  himself. 

With  respect  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  we  may  here  mention  a.  fact,  to 
shew  the  zeal  and  activity  which  characterises 
that  side  of  the  question.  This  report  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  no  less  than  seven  correspondents 
for  publication  in  the  Farmer.  In  the  mean- 
time we  had  received  it  direct  from  an  atten 
tive  and  valued  friend,  an  honorable  member 
of  congress,  and  had  put  it  in  the  way  of  being 
published  and  preserved  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
this  journal,  and  we  concluded  that  we  could  not 
give  it  better  ejfect,  or  better  stamp  it  with  ortho 
doxy,  than  to  send  it  forth  under  the  seal  of 
Hamilton. \     Edit.  .iin.  Far. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    Of    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

BENE  SEED — its  culture  and  use. 

Skidazvay  Island,  Jan.  31s;,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  19th,  has  reached  me,  where- 
in you  request  some  bene  seed  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  among  your  friends  who  are  desirous 
of  cultivating  it ;  1  have  sent  you,  or  will  send 
you  from  Savannah,  by  the  first  vessel  that  sails 
thence  for  Baltimore,  a  small  parcel  of  this  seed, 
and  should  that  not  prove  enough  for  your  pur- 
poses, can  let  you  have  more.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  arriving  to  maturity, in  your  climate;  it  should 
be  sown  early  as  possible  after  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  care  should  be  taken  that  some  shel- 
tered situation  be  selected  to  plant  in,  otherwise 
so  soon  as  the  seed  ripen  you  would  be  apt  to  loose 
them.  The  least  agitation  causes  the  pod  to  open 
and  the  seed  will  fall,  and  in  all  probability  be  lost. 
The  negroes  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  well 
aware  of  its  virtues  as  a  medicine  ;  they  likewise 
cultivate  it  for  food  ;  it  is  thought  by  them  to  be 
much  better  in  soup  than  okra,  and  it  is  used  by 
them  in  the  same  manner.  I  am  told  it  is  very 
good,  but  have  never  tasted  it.  You  are  well 
aware  that  oil  of  a  superior  quality,  is  extracted 
from  the  seed.  Mr.  John  McQueen  (whom  you 
mentioned  in  your  letter,  and  is  now  dead)  told 
me  that  the  oil  was  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the 
olive  oil ;  and  the  reason  that  he  did  not  pursue 
the  cultivation  of  it  for  that  purpose,  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  seed,  be- 
ing obliged  when  cultivating  it  extensively  to  have 
it  exposed  to  the  winds,  and  more  seed  was  lost 
than  could  be  gathered.  I  am  happy  in  being 
made  useful  in  any  manner  towards  improving  the 
condition  of  my  fellow  beings,  and  in  contributing 
my  mite  in  promoting  the  cause  of  agriculture 
throughout  our  union,  and  at  any  time  you  may 
command  my  services  as  you  may  deem  them 
useful. 

With  regard,  yours,  &c. 

ROBT.  M.  GOODWIN. 


*  For  the  menning  of  this  technical  term,  Ruris 
Consultiie  must  apply  to  the  Printer, 


f  Manufacturers  were  not  then  stigmatized,  as 
"  greedy,  improvident, andmiscalculatingbuilders 
of  air-castles  for  manufacturing."  Let  him  stand 
forth  as  tangible  as  they  do,  and  then  we  could  as 
cliarly  discern  what  e/iithet  would  best  bejit  the  man 
and  his  vocation.  The  utility,  however,  nay,  the 
ntc  ssity  of  these  "air  castle  builders,"  and  of  those 
"  wind  7>iills  that  go  by  water,"  has  become  so  evi 
dent  as  to  induce  a  great  man  to  do  a  great  thing, 
to  recant  and  publicly  acknowledge  that  he  had  en- 
tertained a  long  cherished  and  erroneous  opinion 
es/iecting  them,  I  mean  Jefferson  himself. — 
II  hether  Ruris  Consultus  can  ever  possess  the  same 
magnanimity  is  of  very  little  consequence  Co  the 
manujacturcra  or  their  friends. 


FROM    THE    AMERICAN    JOURNAL    OF    SCIENCE, 

for  June  1822. 

Geological  Survey  of  Morth  Carolina. — We 
understand  that  Professor  Olmstead  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  will  soon  commence  a 
series  of  geological  and  mineralogical  observa- 
tions, intended,  eventually  to  comprehend  a 
scientific  survey  of  the  State.  From  the  known 
intelligence,  zeal,  and  scientific  attainments  of 
Professor  Olmstead,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  if 
adequately  encouraged,  the  enterprise  will  pro- 
duce very  important  advantages  to  science, 
agriculture,  and  the  other  useful  arts  ;  and  will 
prove  highly  honourable  to  the  very  respecta- 
ble State  of  North  Carolina.  In  no  way,  in  our 
apprehension,  could  the  same  sum  of  money  be 
more  usefully  expended;  and  it  would  be  no 
small  honour  to  have  set  the  first  example  of  ihe 
scientific  survey  of  an  entire  American  Stale. 
We  hope  then  to  see  the  next  edition  of  the  map 
of  North  Carolina,*  present  at  least,  the  leading 
features  of  its  geology,  and  mineralogy.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  also,  that  the  Botany, 
.nd  if  practicable,  the  Zoology  of  the  country 
should  be  investigated  at  the  same  time. 


*   Price  and  Strother's  map  of  JVorth  Carolina 
from  actual  survey,  has  great  merit. 

PROi^OSALS 
For  publishing   by    subscription,   a   Practical 
Tieatise,   on   the    diseases   of    the   foot    ol    the 
Horse,  containing  a  correct  description  of  theip 
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nature,  causes,  and  methods  of  prevention,  with 
sugi;tstions  of  improved  plnns  of  treatiiiciit. 
founded  on  physiological princijjles.  Also,  rules  of 
shoeing,  by  which  the  ordinary  evils  attending 
this  process,  may  be  in  some  measure  prevented. 
Dedicated,  by  permissson,  to  (ieneral  Charles 
Kidgely,  of  Hampton,  by  Richard  Hayward 
Budd,  Veterinary  surgeon.  Second  edition,  revi- 
sed and  improved  by  the  author. 

This  work  has  been  submitted  to  several  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  been  many  years  familiar  with 
the  treatment  of  horses,  and  they  are  of  opinion 
it  is  a  valualjle  practical  work,  which  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  may  own  a  horse 


¥i AUo\'ia\  ij OYY es\>ouAfci\ce. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  the  agkicui.turai.  corres- 
pondence OF   THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMER. 

Taberg;  jV.  Y.  \2th  .dfirit,  1824. 
"Cannot  you  get  some  of  your  correspondents, 
to  brighten  the  ideas,  and  improve  the  agriculture 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  back  and  western  country  ; 
I  find  a  general  defect  round  me,  in  taking  oflTtoo 
many  corn  crops,  before  the  ground  is  laid  down 
to  clover  ;  the  result  is,  a  difficulty  in  seeding, 
and  general  growth  of  some.  All  the  vegetable 
substance  in  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  of 


and  regard  the  comfort  and  health  of  this  useful  course  goes  ofjr.     I  am  convinced  by  my  short  ex 


animal.  The  work  was  published  in  England 
few  years  ago  by  the  author,  who  now  resides  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  There  is  a  review  of  it 
of  some  length  in  the  Sporting  Magazine  for 
April  1815,  and  continued  in  the  number  for 
May,  in  which  the  author  and  the  work  are  both 
noticed  with  great  respect.  The  following  short 
extracts  from  the  review  are  selected,  in  oi'der 
to  shew  how  Mr.  Budd's  labour  and  science  have 
been  appreciated. 

"  Mr.  Budd,  we  look  upon,  from  the  tenthnony 
of  his  book,  to  stand  in  the  superior  rank  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  he  seenis  to  be  in  need 
of  nothing  but  the  opportunities  to  evince  his 
claim  to  the  highest  distinction  of  merit  and 
utility  in  the  professional  line  which  he  has 
chosen  " 

"  We  think  this  author's  choice  of  subjects 
judicious,  as  confined  ro  fiarticular  accidental  and 
difficult  diseases  of  the  horse,  on  which  he  gives 
the  results  of  his  own  exijerience."  "  Tracts 
like  these,  of  the  jiractical  experience  of  the 
author,  are  far  more  valuable  at  the  present 
time,  and  ought  to  be  in  far  greater  request,  than 
general  Veterinary  Treatises,  with  which  the 
British  public  has  been  long  since  furnished  to 
satiety."  "  We  conclude  with  strongly  recom- 
mending this  book,  not  only  on  the  score  of  its 
practical  and  professional  ability,  but  for  those 
traits  of  humanity  and  feeling,  which  are  occa- 
sionally visible." 

The  above  extracts  from  the  Sporting  Maga- 
zine, are  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  duly  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  this  work. 

Conditions. — It  will  be  printed  on  good  paper, 
in  one  volume  duodecimo,  neatly  bound  and 
lettered,  for  one  dollar,  payable  on  the  delivery 
of  the  work. 

Subscriptions  received  by  Budd  &  Fenner, 
at  their  Livery  Stables,  and  at  the  Bookstore  of 
Edward  J.  Coale,  opposite  the  Post  Office. 

[We  have  seen  the  above  treatise,  and  fully 
concur  in  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  of  it. 
Works  of  this  description,  wherein  the  subject  is 
treated  on  scientific  principles,  and  these  princi- 
ples illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  experience  of 
an  intelligent  author,  who  has  made  the  veteri- 
nary art  his  particular  study,  in  the  best  school 
in  England,  may  be  safely  recommended  to  the 
American  publick.— But  the  approbation  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  work  is,  by  permission 
dedicated,  and  who  is  both  an  amateur  and  con- 
noisseur, in  all  that  relates  to  the  conformation 
and  qualities  of  that  noble  animal,  is,  of  itself,  a 
sufficient  guarantee,  that  the  Treatise  is  v/orthy 
of  extensive  patronage. 

We  shall  be  rendering  a  willing  service  to 
them  and  the  publishers,  by  bespeaking  copies 
of  the  book  for  any  of  our  subscribers  or  cor 
respondents,  who  may  indicate  a  desire  to  secure 
them.] — Edit.  Am,  Far. 


perience  in  this  new  country,  that  where  a  settler 
has  capital  to  afford  it,  the  best  plan,  is  in  the 
first  instance  after  "the  burn"  in  the  spring  or 
fall  (preferring  the  former)  to  take  off  a  crop  of 
wheat,  rye,  or  oats,  and  seed  down  immediately  ; 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  course,  is 
the  rotting  of  all  the  small  roots,  leaves,  8cc.  and 
when  ploughed  the  third  year  a  rich  soil  for  a 
number  of  years  is  secured,  without  manure, 
which  is  an  article  so  little  attended  to,  by  new 
settlers  in  Virginia  soils;  that  I  know  it  to  be  a 
fact,  that  barns  hai'C  been  removed  in  preference 
'■'to  ivasting  time  to  cart  it  away." 

A''ottaway  Co.  (  fa.  J  jifiril  6,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  Egyptian  millet  you  sent  me,  I  think  very 
highly  of;  it  grew  14  J  feet  high,  and  some  of  the 
seed  threw  up  one  hundred  branches,  I  cut  one 
bunch  only,  and  cut  that  three  times  in  the 
season  about  5  feet  long  at  each  cutting. 

A'eivburyport,  (Mass.)  Afiril,  16.  1824. 
Agriculture  is  at  a  low  ebb  here.  Farms  of 
the  best  kind  selling  for  1-3  what  fair  price  was 
10  years  since.  Labour  this  season  is  quite  low 
compared  with  former  years,  the  best  men  ob- 
taining only  glO  per  month  and  board;  a  farmer 
free  from  debt  is  as  well  off  as  formerly,  but  ruin 
must  fall,  and  that  speedily  on  all  those  involved. 


Waddington,  7th  April,  1824  \ 
St.  Lawrence  county,  A".  F.  3 
Dear  Sir, 

If  I  have  not  already  acknowledged  your  atten- 
tion in  sending  me  small  parcels  of  millet,  Swed- 
ish oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  ruta  baga  seeds,  I 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  returning  you  my 
sincere  thanks.  The  result  was  as  follows:  one 
season  was  too  short  for  the  millet,  it  grew  strong 
but  did  not  head  out ;  the  oats  and  barley  did 
well ;  the  wheat  will  not  be  harvested  before  Au- 
gust ;  the  ruta  bagas  were  excellent ;  1  procured 
oO  bushels  from  the  seed  you  sent,  and  have 
distributed  several  bushels  for  seed  among  my 
friends. 

Mobile,  January  20,  1824. 
"  I  send  you  a  paper  of  upland  bearded  rice, 
anfl  feel  well  convinced  it  will  come  to  perfection 
\n  Maryland  if  sown  early.  A  few  years  since  an 
impression  prevailed,  even  here,  that  rice  could 
only  be  cultivated,  to  advantage,  on  laud  that 
could  be  flooded  at  pleasure.  But  now  rice  is  fast 
superceding  corn  in  the  poor  piny  wood  lands  of 
this  country,  and  will  soon  become  the  provision 
crop  on  such  lands.  I  am  sure  I  made  forty  bush- 
els of  rough  rice  to  the  acre  the  last  year  at  my 
cowpen,  or  land  that  would  not  have  brought  ten 
bushels  of  corn ;  I  do  not  know  that  the  bearded 
rice  is  much  better  than  the  smooth ;  I  grow  both; 
the  bearded  has  a  larger  head  and  larger  grain 
and  is  said  to  be  far  more  productive  than  the 
other. 


Bowling  Green,   1st  April,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

"The  section  of  country  in  which  I  live,  is  yet 
young  ;  too  young  for  the  labours  of  tlie  husband- 
men to  have  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  of 
wealth  and  profit.  Efforts,  however,  are  making 
to  rouse  a  spirit  of  emulation,  of  honest  compe- 
tition, among  the  farmers.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe,  the  farming  interest  istlie  great  interest 
of  this  nation  :  that  the  destinies  of  the  govern- 
ment may,  at  some  future  period,  be  staked  up- 
on the  practical  illustration  of  this  principle.  No 
man  whose  views  have  extended  beyond  the  Al- 
leghany mountains,  could  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
designs  of  providence,  in  regard  to  the  vast  re- 
gions of  the  western  country.  You  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  what  we  familiarly  call  the 
barrens  of  Kentucky.  I  live  in  the  heart  of  them. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  with  proper 
manage.-nent  and  attention,  more  admirablv  ad.ipt- 
ed  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  agriculturist.  We 
want  nothing  now  but  a  dense  population  and  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  perseverance  The  gtnius 
of  improvement  has  not  yet  been  at  work  among 
us.  Our  planters  are  slow  in  changing  the  rules 
and  habits  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  ' 
from  their  infancy  :  and  are  too  much  disposed  to 
say  with  the  honest  Dutchman,  who  ploughed  his 
team  through  the  deep  and  miry  sloughs  of  the 
old,  in  preference  to  the  greater  conveniences  of 
the  new  road — "  mine  fader  drive  here,  and  I 
drives  here  too."  An  agricultural  society  is  now 
in  contemplation  in  this  place.  Its  constitution 
was  formed  a  twelve-month  ago,  and  we  antici- 
pate good  from  it.  I  circulate  your  paper  among 
my  friends,  and  nothing  but  the  miserable,  wretch- 
ed condition  of  our  currency,  prevents  a  gene- 
ral subscription  to  it.  We  pray  for  better  times. 
There  is  a  point  of  depression  surely,  beyond 
which  our  affairs  cannot  go.  I  have  no  doubt  we 
have  reached  it.  If  you  will  send  me  a  subscrip- 
tion paper,  I  will  exert  myself  to  add  respectable 
and  safe  patrons  to  your  list." 

JAMES  T.  MOREHEAD. 

07^  You  would  confer  a  great  obligation,  and 
perhaps  an  everlasting  benefit,  on  a  subscriber,  by 
enquiring  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  and 
publishing  in  the  '  American  Farmer,'  a  remedy 
for  naturally  weak  eyes. 

S. 
o  J"_ 
RECEIPTS. 

TO    DESTROY    INSECTS    ON    PLANTS. 

Tie  up  some  flowers  of  sulphur  in  a  piece  of 
muslin  -or  fine  linen,  and  with  this  the  leaves  of 
young  shoots  of  plants  should  be  dusted,  or  it 
may  be  thrown  on  them  by  means  of  a  common 
swansdown  puff,  or  even  by  a  dredging  box. 

Fresh  assurances  have  repeatedly  been  re- 
ceived of  the  powerful  influence  of  sulphur 
against  the  whole  tribe  of  insects  and  worms 
which  infest  and  prey  on  vegetables.  Sulphup 
has  also  been  found  to  promote  the  health  of 
plants,  on  which  it  was  sprinkled ;  and  that 
peach  trees  in  particular,  were  remarkably 
improved  by  it,  and  seemed  to  absorb  it.  It  has 
been  likewise  observed,  that  the  verdure  and 
other  healthful  appearances,  were  perceptibly 
increased;  for  the  quantity  of  new  shoots  and 
leaves  formed  subsequently  to  the  operation,  and 
having  no  sulphur  on  their  surfaces,  served  as  a 
kind  of  comparative  index,  and  pointed  out  dis- 
tinctly the  accumulation  of  health. 

TO  REMOVE  HERBS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  SUMMER. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  transplant  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  let  it  be  in  the  evening,  after  the 
heat  has  passed ;  plant  and  water  the  same  im- 
mediately, aud  there  will  be  no  danger  from  tl)c 
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heat  the  next  clay  ;  but  be  careful  hi  tliggiug  up 
the  earth,  you  do  not  break  any  of  the  young 
shoots,  as  the  sap  will  exude  out  of  the  same,  to 
the  great  danger  of  the  plants. 


IS^iEIis;  IJ^i^U^Vii^Si. 


Baltimore,  1''riday,  April  30,  1S:J4. 


quis  of  Lorrejo,  the  King's  minister  and  favourite. 
"  We  have  not  found  angels  in  the  shape  of  men 
to  govern  us." 

The  Frigate  U.  S.  Capt.  Hull,  arrived  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  February  10th,  and  sailed  one  week  after 
for  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


The  increased  duty  on  i:'on,  imposed  by  the 
Tariff  Rill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, has  been  stricken  out  in  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  24  to  23 — every  member  being  present 
except  one  from  Illinois,  not  yet  elected  in  lieu 
of  Mr.  Edwards. 

The  Serjeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington,  has  sent  his  deputy 
after  Mr.  Edwards,  it  is  expected  he  may  be  in 
Washington  again  by  the  15th  May.  Congress 
■will  probably  rise  at)out  1st  June. 

Lieutenant  Weaver  has  been  suspended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  until  the  return  of  the 
Franklin  from  the  Pacific,  when  he  will  l)e  tried. 
— The  Secretary  is  doing  all  that  zeal  and  energy 
can  do  to  maintain  and  elevate  the  character  of 
the  navy  ;  but  he  must  not  hope  to  please  every 
body. — At  one  moment  we  hear  a  clamour  that 
there  are  too  many  courts  of  enquiry — too  many 
courts  martial — too  much  publication  in  the  pa- 
pers of  disputes  between  navy  officers. — Before 
that  clamour  subsides,  a  storm  rises  in  another 
quaiter — too  much  lenity  is  practised  — This  offi- 
cer ought  to  be  arrested — That  affair  demands  to 
be  investigated. — The  whole  proceedings  in  ano- 
ther case,  ought  to  be  published  to  the  world,  to 
give  the  world  something  to  talk  about  ;  and  in 
the  malignant  hope  with  some,  of  seeing  some 
valuable  officers'  reputation  bla-ted. — The  fact 
is,  if  the  head  of  a  Department  suffer  himself  to 
be  driven  from  his  course  by  every  newspaper 
putf',  he  will  soon  find  himself  afloat,  without  sys- 
tem and  without  principles. — We  know  of  no 
abuse  that  Mr.  Southard  has  not  arrested,  as  far 
as  he  could,  and  no  defect  tliat  he  has  not  en 
deavourcd  to  reform  ;  but  this  is  a  government  of 
leg'inlation  and  he  cannot  make  lavys  and  execute 
them  both — let  us  see  what  Congress  will  do. 

J^j  oni  Key  Ji'est. — We  learn  from  Lieut.  H. 
Bruce,  passenger  in  the  Pacification  that  when 
he  left  Key  West,  an  expedition  was  fitting  out 
for  a  cruize,  to  be  commanded  by  Capt.  Wilkinson. 
The  U.  S.  ship  John  Adams,  was  lying  at  Key 
West,  with  Commodore  Porter  and  his  family  on 
board.  All  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  squadron, 
and  all  on  Fhompson's  Island  and  Key  West, 
were  in  good  health 

The  election  of  deputies  to  the  new  parliament 
in  France  has  resulted  in  ilie  choice  of  413  royal 
ists,  and  17  liberals.    Last  year  there  were  110 
iberals. 

Silks  at  Havre,  March  23d.  209 bales  Georgia 
cotton,  1  25—115  do.  1  30 — 45  do.  1  SO-— 156  do 
1  2^^.     Sale  21st,  50  bales  New  Orleans,  1   50. 

The  British  Parliament,  following  the  example 
of  the  American  Congrewl,  is  about  to  declare  tlo'^ 
slavt  trade,  piracy,  and  to  be   punished  accord 
ingi\ 

Number  of  Brewers  in  England  and  Scotland 
1990 — quantity  of  strong  beer  brewed,  4,265,871 
barrels;  small  beer  brewed  in  Britain,  1,290,^75, 
Til''  quantity  of  beer  brewed  in  Britain  it  is  saic 
■would  float  all  the  British  vessels  of  war  now  iu 
coinndsbion.  

I'rinoc  Don   Miguel,  son  of  the  King  of  Portu 
gal,  is  charged  witii  having  assassinated  the  Mar- 


SEEDS,  SPECIMENS,  Sec— Left  at  the  Office 
of  tlie  Jlmericayi  Farmer  since  last  iiatice. 

05*"  Guernsey  parsnip  seed,  from  Joseph  Ker- 
sey, Pennsylvania — distributed. 

OJ"  A  box  of  supposed  marl,  or  shells  broken 
down  and  mixed  with  clay  and  sand,  found  lo  be 
a  great  amender  of  the  soil  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland — presented  by  R.  H.  Goldsborough, 
Enquire. 

i£?°  Two  bottles  currant  wine  from  John  Mc 
Dowell,  Jr.  Esq.  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  made  in 
the  .summer  of  1822;  of  beautiful  colour  and  pro- 
nounced by  connoisscursto  be  superior  toany  home 
made  wine  they  have  ever  tasted ;  equal  to  the 
best  Malmsey  Madeira,  from  which  it  is  difficult 
to  distingui.'ih  it.  N.  B.  A  great  proportion  ot  the 
Champaignc  we  drink,  is  made  from  the  white 
currant.  

Wamted — Information  as  to  the  cause  of,  and 
remedy  for  the  disease  called  big  head  in  horses 
This  information  is  sought  by  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety in  the  south,  where  the  di-scase  is  making 
great  havoc.  The  Editor  can  find  nothing  of  it 
in  his  books  ;  and  an  experienced  veterinary 
surgeon  from  London,  says  the  disease  never 
came  under  his  observation  in  England. — .[/*  A 
more  particular  description  of  the  disease 
and  its  symptoms  is  desirable — with  notice  of  the 
previous  diet  and  treatment  of  the  animals. 

ijy"  Also,  as  to  the  cause  and  means  of  prevent- 
ing or  curing  the  yellows  in  peach  trees,  and  the 
bright  in  pear  trees. 

it/"  Seed — Wanted  a  few  of  choice  kinds  of 
melons  of  different  sorts. 


—Potatoes,  very  plenty,  at  20  to  25  cents- 
articles  same  as  last  report. 
No  change  in  the  price  of  Grass  Seeds 


-other 


FOR  SALE, 

Four  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  Frederick 
Turnpike  road,  together  with  55  acres  of  land; 
all  in  fee  simple. — The  tavern  is  a  very  commodi- 
ous new  house,  built  of  stone  in  the  best  man- 
ner, with  a  good  back  building  and  cellar  of  the 
same  materials. — About  twenty  acres  are  in 
wood,  and  a  fine  never  failing  stream  of  water 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  land,  and  near 
the  tavern  — The  whole  is  under  the  enclosure 
chiefly  of  new  chesnut  post  and  rail,  and  divided 
into  suitable  lots,  some  of  which  are  in  grain, 
and  others  bearing  a  luxuriant  growth  ot  clover. 

It  is  on  this  property  that  the  Maryland  Cattle 
Shows  are  held  during  M^-fe  days  in  every  autumn, 
and  the  house  and  lota  about  it  will  rent  readily, 
during  these  three  days  for  three  hundred  dollars. 
This  Farm  is  a  good  distance  from  town  for  a 
milk  establishment,  and  no  situation  could  be 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  nur- 
sery and  garden,  for  raising  choice  fruit  trees  and 
vegetables,  and  the  seed  of  them  for  sale — a  com. 
petcnt  person  conducting  such  an  establishment, 
would  render  great  service  to  the  publick,  and 
should  have  the  aid  and  influence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  in  his  undertaking. 

Fo  save  trouble  the  price  of  the  property  is 
§4500—^1000  in  cash,  the  ballance  on  a  very  li- 
beral credit. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE—  careful- 
ly collected  every  Thursday,  for  the  American  i 
Farmer.  i 

Maryland  tobacco. — Mr.   Michael  Bartho- 
low,  of  Frederick   county,  had  three  hogsheads 
opened  at  State  Warehouse  No.  1.,  on  the    27th 
instant,  whicli  sold  for  a25,  !i41  50,  and  S50. — : 
The  last  hogshead  was   superior  to  any  tobacco' 
that   has  been  offered  in  this  market    for   many 
years — and  in  justice  to  Mr,  B.,  we  are  authori- 
sed to  state,    that  the   tobacco  was  assorted  and 
packed  as  evenly  as  it  was  possible  to  pack  tobac- 
co, and  was  in  most  excellent  order,  which  wasl 
the  principal  cause  of  the  very  high  price. — The 
■  iirte  hogsheads  brought  upwards  of  §900 — the 
one  which  sold  at  b50,  weighed  75  " — and  was  pur 
chased  by.  Mr.  W.  P.  Dunnmgton,  who  has  since 
sold  it  for  $55,  and  it   will  probably    be  sold  to 
ilic    shipper  tor   {g60. — The  one    which   sold   at 
:j41  50,  weighed  816 — and  the  one  which  sold  at 
i25,   weighed  800 — Mr.    Bartholow    has    made 
ight    hogsheads,   from  ten  acres  of  new  land — 
;>ix   of    which,    have    brought    him    upwards   of 
•,1400,  anti  the    whole  will  probably  yield  little 
-.iiort  of  :S2(J00. — Four  hogsheads   made    by  Mr. 
j'rhn  Crane  of  Calvert  county,  very  good  quality, 
■lUl  for  Sl7  per  hundred,  lound — but  tobacco  of 
iitcrior  qualities  are   very   low. — Several  crops 
oni  Charles   county,  have  sold  from  -,1  50  to 
.-,2  50  and  S3. 

Wharf  flour,  $5  62^  to  S-5  T5  per  bbl.— Wes- 
ern  country,  gS  87 J,  .o  $& — Rye,  do  ^J  to  S3 
j5_\Vlieat,  VN'hite,  ^1  15  to  SI  20— Red,  do., 
jjil  13  to  j)l  14 — Barley,  60  to  65  cts.  per  busheli 


The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  above  farm, 
containing  about  1000  acres  of  land,  near  300  of 
which  are  well  set  in  valuable  timber.  The  im- 
provements consist  of  a  brick  mansion  house  with 
a  frame  kitchen  adjoining,  an  excellent  frame  car- 
riage house,  stables,  barns,  sheds,  overseer's  house, 
&c.  The  soil  is  equal  to  any  in  the  state,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  gr^dn  or  tobacco.  There 
are  also  attached  to  the  farm,  two  very  valuable 
fisheries.  The  situation  is  on  the  Chtsapcjake 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Elk  Rivtr,  in  Sassafras 
Neck,  Cxcil  county.  The  site  of  the  mansion 
house  is  elevated,  at  least  250  feet  above  the  bay, 
commands  a  ir  ble  prospect,  and  is  remarkably 
healthy.  This  farm  will  be  sold  very  low,  and 
the  terms  made  easy  lo  the  purchaser.  Applica- 
tion may  be  made  to  the  subscriber  near  the  pre- 
mises, 

HENRY  W.  PEARCE. 

ONl'bNrs  OF  rillS  NUMBKR. 
The  value  of  die  I'islieries,  from  tlie  pen  of  the  Hon.  .T. 
Q.  AiIniiis,  Secrc'tMry  of  Suiie— Coinmiiiiciition  to  the  \%\\- 
culiural  Sociuty  of  .-^outh  Caioliiia— Ki-iniirksou  til.  hiilii^i'to 
erioueous  maimer  of  testing  tlii;  qUHlitiea  of  ploughs,  an.l  siig- 
i;estiii.i^  a  njor»:  faviiiirable  niL'tliod  — Diseases  of  Ooinestic 
animals,  and  llieircure  —  On  the  Usefulness  of  tJte  Alathemji- 
tics — K.\traci  from  Philo-tlamilton.  in  answer  lo  Uuris  ■  ^oii- 
siiltLs — Bene  Seed,  its  cuUni-e  and  use — Geological  Survey 
of  Nn'tii  '-'aroliiia — Pi-oposids  for  |>ublishin,^  by  snbacri|itioii, 
a  I'raclif.il  Treatise,  on  the  O.seases  of  the  Foot  ol  the 
Horse — Exll';u'ls  from  the  Kditurlal  Co:-l'e>pondeiice.  da- 
led  Taberg,  Xew  York;  Nouovvay  Comity,  Virginia  ;  Xew- 
burypnrt,  Massachusetts;  WaddingLOn,  St  Lawrenee  calm- 
ly ;  Mobile,  and  liowling  Clreen—  ^.  i'c-|iiests  a  reiat-di- for 
natnrally  weak  eyes — Ueceil  for  destro)  ing  nseets  on  plants 
—To  remove  herbs  and  ilovver,  in  the  suminer — Editorial 
Notices^ — Prices  Current — .\d\';.  [ise.neiiis,  t-ce. 


Piintcil  every  Friday  at  5;4  |ki-  annum,  for.lOHN  S.  SKINNEll,  Kdi. 
ror.  h)  jpsEl'H  ROBINSON  nii  ihi-  North  W.>i  i„,ii,  ,■  ol  Mjik  t 

ami  ll'Ividere  streets  I. jiiori-      -i  liert- evi  r\  ile\\ri|iliiiii  o     B<iUk 

anil  .lufi  Printing  i-i  execnn-l  ttttt-  nt^am^*  .i.d  ;)  vu.m*lt— Ontecs 
Iroiii  a  iliMunie  lur  PUlsriNti  m-  lilNDlNi..  vii'li  prep,  r  di- 
rci-lious  pruii)[itl>  atiLiidtd  to,  uildie^u-d  tu  J.  Uobinsim,  UaKtir.ure. 


N<».  7' — Vol.  6. 
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AGlilCULTUUE. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Wi//  Aold  their  second  Exhibition  and  Cattle  Show 
tn  Thursday  the  14th,  and  Friday  the  15th,  of 
October  next,  ivUen,  in  conformity  with  the  jlct 
of  Jncor/wralion,  the  following  Premiums  ivill 
be  awarded : — 

NEAT  CATTLE. 

For  the  best  Bull,  not  more  than  6  nor  less 

than  2  years  old,  .  .  .  £40 

next  best  ...  20 

next  best  ...  10 

next  best  ...  5 

For  the  best  Bull,  not  more  than  2  years  old,  25 

next  best  ...  15 

next  best  ...  10 

next  best  ...  5 

For  the  best  Cow,  not  more  than  T  nor  less 

than  3  years  old,  ...  25 

next  best  ...  20 

next  best  ,  .  .  10 

next  best  ...  5 

For  the  best  Heifer,  not  more  than  3  nor 

less  than  1  year  old,  ...  20 

next  best  ...  15 

next  best  ...  10 

next  best  ...  5 

For  the  best    Heifer,  not  more   than    12 

months  old  ....  20 

next  best  ...  15 

next  best  ...  10 

next  best  ...  5 

For  the  best  Bull  of  Durham  blood,     .  20 

SHEEP. 

For  the  best  Ram,  not  more  than  2  yearsold     10 

next  best  ...  5 

For  the  best  Ram,  not  less  than  2  years  old,  10 

next  best  ...  5 

For  the  best  pen  of  Ewes,  not  less  than  5 

in  number,  .  .  .  .  10 

For  the  best  Ram,  of  Dishley  blood,  not 
more  than  2  years  old,       ...  10 

For  the  best  Ram,  of  Dishley  blood,  not  less 
than  2  yearsold,     .  .  .  .  10 

For  the  best  pen  of  Dishley  Ewes,  not  less 
than  5  in  number,  ...  10 

For  the  best  Ram,  of  Southdown  blood,  20 

Foi  the  best  Ewe,  of  Southdown  blood,  20 

For  the  best  Merino  Ram,         .  .  10 

For  the  best  pen  of  Merino  Ewes,  not  less 
than  5  in  number,  ...  10 

For  the  best  Broad-tail  Ram,  of  Tunisian 
blood,  .....  10 

For   the  best  pen   of  Broad-tail  Ewes,  of 
Tunisian  blood,  not  less  than  5  in  number,        10 
HORSES. 
For  the  best  thorough-bred  Stallion,  not  less 
than  3  years  old,  ...  40 

For  the  best  Stallion,  fit  for  draught,  not 
less  than  3  years  old,  ...  30 

For  the  best  Colt,  not  more  than  2  years 
old,  .  .  .  .  .  10 

.     For  the  best  thorough-bred  brood  Mare, 
not  less  than  ."  years  old,  .  .  20 

For  the  best  brood  Mare,  fit  for  draught, 
not  less  than  3  years  old,  .  .  15 

For  the  best  Filly,  not  more  than  2  years  old,  10 
For  the  best  pair  of  Draught  Horses  f  re- 
ference being  had  to  their  Jierformance  in  the 
Plough,)  ....  15 

OXEN,  &c. 
For  the  best   yoke  of  Working  Oxen,  net 
more  than  8  nor  less  than  4  years  old  (refer- 
ence being  had  to   their  fierformance  at  the 
Plovgh,)  ....  15 

For  the  best  yoke  of  Working  Oxen,  not 
more  than  4  years  old,  (reference  being  had 
to  tlieir performance  at  the  Plough,)      ,  \s 
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For  the  best  Ploughman  with  Horses, 

For  the  best  Ploughman  with  oxen. 

For  the  best  Ox,  not  more  than  9  nor  less 
than  3  years  old,  bred  in  Pennsylvania,  (re- 
ference being  had  to  the  mode  of  feeding,  j 

For  the  best  Steer,  not  more  than  3  nor  less 
than  1   year  old,  Ined  in  Pennsylvania,  (re- 
ference being  had  to  the  mode  of  feeding,) 
SWINE. 

For  the  best  Boar,  not  more  than  4  nor  less 
than  1  year  old, 

next  best 

For  the  best  Sow,  not  more  than  4  nor  less 
than  1  year  old,      .... 
next  best     •      . 

For  the  best  Pigs,  not  less  than  5  in  num- 
ber, not  more  than  9  nor  less  than  3  months 
old, 

ItT"  All  persons  to  who.n  premiums  shall  have 
been  awarded  for  Breeding  Animals  at  the  Exhi 
bition,  will  be  required  to  give  such  assurance, 
for  their  continuance  in  Pennsylvania,  one  year 
thereafter,  as  shall  be  demanded  by  the  Directors, 
CROPS. 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  Flax,  produced 
on  one  acre,  in  Pennsylvania, 

For  the  best  crop  of  Wheat,  on  not  less 
than  5  acres  and  not  less  than  40  bushels  per 
acre,  ..... 

For  the  best  crop  of  Indian  Corn,  on  not 
less  than  5  acres  and  not  less  than  80  bushels 
per  acre,      ..... 

For  the  best  crop  of  Barley,  on  not  less 
than  5  acres  and  not  less  than  50  bushels  per 
acre,  ..... 

For  the  best  crop  of  Potatoes,  on  not  less 
than  5  acres  and  not  less  than  300  bushels  per 
acre,  ..... 

For  the  best  crop  of  Mangel  Wurtzel,  on 
one  acre,  and  not  less  than  1200  bushels 

For  the  best  crop  of  Pumpkins  or  Squashes 
on  one  acre,  fitted  to  withstand  the  winter 
(reference  being  had  in  all  cases  to  the  mode 
oj  cultivation,)       .... 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Clover  Seed,  not 
less  than  10  bushels. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Orchard  Grass 
Seeds,  not  less  than  10  bushels. 

No  person  shall  he  entitled  to  the  premium  of- 
fered for  Flax,  Barley  or  Wheat,  unless  he  shall 
have  declared  in  writing,  before  the  1st  day  of 
July  next,  his  intention  to  contend  for  the  prize — 
nor  for  Indian  Corn,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Pumpkins 
or  Potatoes,  unless  he  shall  have  declared  in  like 
manner  his  intention,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
August  next. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

For  the  best  Cheese,  not  less  than  50  pounds  §10 

For  the  best  preserved  Butter,  not  less  than 
25  pounds,  which  shall  have   been  kept  at 
least  3  months,       .... 
SUGAR. 

For  the  best  Sugar  made  in  Pennsylvania, 
not  less  than  100  pounds, 

POT  OR  PEARL  ASH. 

For  the  best  Pot  or  Pearl  Ash,  not  less  than 
200  pounds  .... 

DOMESTIC  WINE. 

For  the  best  Domestic  Wine,  not  less  than 
15  gallons,  .... 

CIDER. 

For  the  best  Cider,  not  less  than  30  galls. 
IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

For  the  best  Plough, 

For  the  best  Harrow, 

For  the  best  Winnowing-Mill  or  Fan, 
HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES. 

For  the  best  Linen  Cloch,  (for  shirting  or 
sheetine)  1  yard  wide,  and  not  less  than  25 
yards  long,  ...  10 


20 


10 


20 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


For  the  best  Linen  Diaper,  5-8  wide,   and 
not  less  than  30  yards  long,  .  .         gio 

For  the  best   Flannel,    7-8  wide,  and  not 
less  than  25  yards  long,  .  .  19 

second  best       ...  5 

For  the  best  Carpeting,  1  yard  wide,  and 
not  less  than  20  yards  long,  .  .  10 

second  best       ...  5 

For  the  best  Hearth  Rug,         .  .  5 

For  the  best  Woollen  Cloth,  3-4  wide,  not 
less  than  20  yards  long,  .  .  10 

second  best,       ...  5 

For  the  best  pair  of  Blankets,  not  less  than 
2  yards  wide  nor  2J  yards  long,  ,  10 

second  best,      ...  5 

For  the  best  Counterpane,         .  .  5 

For  the  best  Woollen  Knit  Hose,  not  less 
than  2  pair,  ....  3 

For  the  best  Cloth  made  of  Hemp,  1  yard 
wide,  not  less  than  25  yards  long,  .         •  10 

For  the  best  Man's  Hat,  made   of  grass, 
straw,  chip,  or  other  vegetable  material,  5 

For  the  best  Woman's  Hat,      .  .  10 

second  best,      ...  5 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Raw  Silk,  not  less 
than  50  pounds,       ....  20 

No  person  shall  become  a  competitor  for  the 
premium  offered  for  any  article  of  Household 
Manufacture,  Wine,  Cider,  Crops,  Butter  or 
Cheese,  unless  such  person  be  an  inhabitant  of 
one  of  the  counties  contributing  to  the  funds  of 
the  Association,  or  shall  have  been  a  member 
thereof  at  least  four  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  time  of  Exhibition,  or  shall  be  one 
of  the  family  of  such  member. 

It  is  explicitly  declared,  that  in  every  case 
where  the  board  of  directors  shall  consider  the  ob- 
ject presented  unworthy  of  distinction,  they  re- 
serve to  themselves  the  right  of  rejecting  it,  al- 
though by  literal  construction  it  should  be  entitled 
to  reward — and  that  in  all  cases  where  premiums 
shall  be  demanded,  they  will  require  such  evi- 
dence from  the  claimants,  as  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Directors. 

No  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  premium  for 
any  Animal  which  he  shall  not  liuve  bred,  or  pos- 
sessed, at  least  4  months,  immediately  preceding 
the  time  of  Exhibition — nor  for  any  article  of 
Household  Manufacture,  any  Implement  of  Hus- 
bandry, or  Product  of  the  Soil,  whereof  he  or 
she,  shall  not  have  contributed  to  the  production 
or  formation. 

The  trial  of  Oxen  at  the  Plough,  and  of  Plough- 
men with  Oxen,  will  be  made  on  Thursday  the 
14th— of  Horses  at  the  Plough  and  of  Ploughmen 
with  Horses,  on  Friday  the  15th  of  October. 

No  person  will  be  permitted  to  contend  for  the 
premium  offered  for  the  best  Ploughman,  whether 
with  Horses  or  Oxen,  unless  he  or  his  father  be 
the  owner  thereof. 

No  Oxen  or  Horses  will  be  received  in  com- 
petition for  the  premiums  offered  for  their  per- 
formance at  the  Plough,  unless  they  be  driven 
either  by  their  owner  or  his  son. 

It  will  be  at  the  option  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors for  the  highest  premiums,  which  shall 
have  been  awarded  for  Neat  Cattle,  Horses  and 
Sheep,  to  receive  gold  medals  in  lieu  of  money; 
and  it  will  be  at  the  option  of  those  to  whom  pre- 
miums of  the  second  class  shall  have  been  award- 
ed for  Animals  of  the  same  kind,  to  receive  sil- 
ver medals  in  lieu  of  money — and  it  will  be  at  the 
option  of  those  to  whom  premiums  of  any  other 
class  shall  have  been  awarded,  to  require  in  lieu 
of  money  copies  of  the  "  American  Farmer." 

All  Household  Manufactures,  and  Implements 
of  Husbandry,  offered  for  premiums,  must  be  de- 
posited at  the  place  of  Exhibition  on  Wednesday, 
the  13th  of  October,  before  6  o'clock,  P.  M. 
No  person  can  become  a  competitor  for  prizes 
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offered  for  Animals  or  Manutactured  Articles, 
who  shall  nol  have  given  notice  in  writing  of  suLh 
intention  to  the  Assistant  Recording  Secretary 
before  12  o'clock  on  Wednesday  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober; nor  shall  he  be  entitled  to  any  prize,  unless 
he  shall  have  put  the  Animal  or  Article  offered, 
in  the  place  assigned  by  the  Committee  for  its 
Exhibition. 

No  Animal  will  be  received  after  10  o'clock  on 
Thursday  the  14th  of  October. 

An  Auctioneer  will  be  employed  for  the  sale  of 
Animals  on  the  last  day. 

JONATHAN  ROBERTS,  President. 
JOHN  HARE  POVVEL,   Cor.  Secretary. 

Vice  Presidents,  William  H:-.rris,  James  Worth, 
George  Slieaft",  Stephen  Duncan,  Thomas  Scrrill. 
i  reasurer,  George filight.  Counsel/or, Levi  Pav.l- 
ing.  Directors.,  Manuel  Eyre,  Ucuben  Haines, 
Algwnon  Logan,  Joseph  George,  William  Darl- 
ingtfti,  Jesse  Kersey,  John  G.  Watmough,  Job 
Roberts,  Richard  B.  Jones,  Elijah  Lewis,  Wil- 
liam Evans,  Thomas  Smith,  of  Del.  Samuel  West, 
Henrv  L.  Waddell,  John  Elliott  of  Montgomery, 
G.  VV.  Holstein,  Matthew  Roberts,  John  Wil- 
cox, Enos  Morris,  Samuel  Davis.  Recording  Se- 
cretary, Joseph  Kersey,  ./issistant  Recording 
Secretaries,  John  P.  Milnor,  Henry  Serrill. 

Extract  from  the  Act  of  Incorfwration. 
•  Sect.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  isfc.  That 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  bring  any  kind  of  Spiri- 
tuous Liquors,  Cider,  or  Malt  Lirjuors,  for  the 
Ijurpose  of  retailing,  giving  away,  or  vending  the 
same,  within  the  distance  of  tivo  miles  of  the  place 
wnere  the  Agricultural  Meetirigs,  or  Exhibitions 
shall  be  held,  except  in  stores  or  licensed  taverns, 
he,  she,  or  they  shall  forfeit  tb.e  liquors  so  brought, 
or  offered  for  sale,  and  on  conviction  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  proper  county,  shall 
pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  for  tlie  use  of 
the  Company  incorporated  by  this  Act. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  place  at  which 
the  Exhibition  will  be  held. 
February  1,  1S24. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Part  of  the  Stud  formerly  owned  by    Col.  John 
Tayloe,'  of  Mount  Airy,  (Fa.  J 

.Vo.  Age. 
1.— 1786.  gr.  h.  Bel-Air,  got  by  Medley;  Se- 
llma  by  the  Hon.  J.  Tayloe's  famous 
running  horse  Yorick;  bl.  Selima,  by 
Old  Fearnought  ;  Col.  Tasker's  fa- 
mous imported  Selima,  hy  Lord  Go- 
dolphin's  Arabian.  Oct.  1/91,  he  ran 
his  first  race,  4  m.  h.  at  Annapolis; 
and  won  five  others  with  ease  at  Balti- 
more, Petersburg,  Virginia,  &c.  He 
beat  Butler's  famous  Camilla,  and  the 
best  horses  of  the  day ;  was  beaten  but 
once,  when  out  of  order  after  his  races 
in  Maryland,  1791  ;  he  ran  a  match  of 
three  4.  m.  heats  at  Richmond,  against 
Mr.  Peter  Randolph's  Roan  Colt, 
(Gim  Crack)  Has  been  ever  consi 
dered  one  of  the  best  horses  that  has 
run  in  Virginia;  crosses  of  his  pedi- 
gree are  now  sought.  The  Richard's 
and  Henry,  (Eclipse's  antagonist)  are 
among  liis  descendants  by  their  dam; 
side.  1795  sold  to  Wm.  Archie,  E^q. 
of  Chesterfield  county,  Virginia. 
2 — 1786.  s. g. Nantoaki, bied  by  Daniel C.  Brent, 
Esq.  bv  Eclipse;  dam  by  Ebony.  1791 
beat  Mr.  T.Ringgold's  famous  Cincin- 
natus,  in  a  m?tch  at  Annapolis,  and 
two  days  thereafter  won  the  J.  C.  purse. 


'Vo.  Ai'e. 


1791,  '2  &  '3,  he  won  nine  racs  at 
Baltimoi-e,  &c.  was  beaten  but  twice. 
1793  sold  to  Mr.  Lyles,  of  Maryland. 

3. — 1786.  b.  m.  Miss  Fauntlcroy,  bred  by  (i. 
Fauntlcroy,  Esq.  by  Wildair ;  Muslin 
Face  ;  Yorick;  Jenny  Cameron;  Chil- 
ders.  Traveller,  &c. 

''•. gr.  h.  Grey  Diomed,  bred  by  Richard 

Brooke,  Esq.  by  fvledley  ;  Sloe  ;  Vam- 
pire. 1793,  won  a  match  in  Virginia, 
beating  Mr.    Page's  famous  Isabella; 

1793,  and  '4,  he  won  five  other  races 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia ;  lost  but  one 
race,  being  lame ;  and  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  horses  of  his  day.  1798 
sold  to  Mr.  J.  Blick. 

5. — 17S7.  gr.  ni.  Sweetest,  bred  by  A.  Spolswood, 
Esq.  got  in  England  by  Tattersall's, 
High  Flyer;  Virago,  Mr.  Hyde's  no- 
ted imported  mare.  1796,  with  her 
produce,  Bel  Air,  was  sold  to  Hugh 
Quinlan,  Esq. 

6. — 1788.  s.  m.  Nanny  O  ;  by  Pantaloon  »  Young 
Selima.  (.See  No.  1.)  1792,  won  twice, 
lost  once,  and  was  sold  to  D.  C.  Brent, 
Esq. 

7.-1789.  ch.  h.  Cantab,  by  Pantaloon;  fidl 
brother  to  Nanny  O.  (See  No.  6.)  1793, 
beat  the  famo'is  Isabella  in  a  njatch ; 

1794,  was  beaten  in  a  match  by  the 
famous  Virginia  Nell ;  and  was  sold  to 
A.  Welles,  Esq. 

8. s.  h.  Quicksilver,  bred  by  H.  Heth,  Esq 

was  got  by  Medley;  Wildair;  Spai-k  ; 
Jolly  Roger,  and  Valiant  Mare.  1794, 
'5,  won  three  races  in  Virginia,  and 
was  re- sold  to  Mr.  Hcth. 

9. b.  m.  Louisa,  bred  by  David  Mead,  Esq. 

got  by  Eclipse ;  Vanity,  by  Celei- ; 
Silver  Eye.  1796,  presented  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Vii-ginia. 

10. — 1790  s.  m.  Virginia  Soirel,  by  Virginia  Sor 
rel ;  bl.  Selima  by  Fearnought,  (No.  1.) 
Never  trained.  Sold  1799,  to  Captain 
John  Dangerfield. 

11.— 1791.  v.  c.  Wedding  Day, by  Bel-Air;  Fear- 
nought. Lost  two  races  1794,  and  '5. 
Sold  1795,  to  Henry  S.  Turner,  Esq. 
b.  m.  Columbia,  by  Eugene ;  Young 
Selima,  (No.  1.)  Sold  to  Mr.  William 
Holburn. 

ch.  m.  Virago,  purchased  1796,  of  Wm. 
Johnson,  Esq.  of  Frederick  county, 
Virginia,  was  got  by  Shark  ;  old  Vira- 
go, by  Star;  Mr.  Panton's  Arabian,  a 
daughter  of  Old  Crab,  &c.  During 
1796,  '7,  and  'S,  won  ten  races  at  Pe- 
tersburg, Richmond,  Fredericksburg, 
Anna])olis,  ikc.  beat  the  famous  Vir- 
ginia Nell,  and  the  best  horses  of  the 
day;  vifhen  aged  was  beaten  by  Maj. 
Hoskins'  Minerva;  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  runnel's  that  ever  started  in 
Virginia. 

14. — 1792.  gr.  m.  Calypso,  full  sister  of  Bel-Air, 
by  Medley  ;  Selima,  by  Yorick,  a  capi- 
tal runner,  beating  Leviathan  and  the 
best  horses  of  the  day  ;  (See  No.  1  ) 
1796,  '7,  'a,  and  '9,  she  won  13  races 
at  Petersburg,  Richmond,  &c.  and  was 
but  once  beaten. 

ch.  f.  Fiutilla,  bred  by  H  O'Kelly, 
Esq.  and  foaled  at  his  seat.  Cannons  in 
England,  got  by  Virtumnus;  Mr.  O' 
Kelly's  Flinilhi',  by  Conductor;  Flirt, 
by  Squirrel;  Helen,  by  Blank  ;  Crab, 
out  of  an  own  sister  'to  Old  Partner, 
was  a  distinguished  runner,  1797,  won 
three  niccs  and  died  1798. 
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1793.  gr.  m.  Monomia,  byBel-.Vir;  Sweet- 
est ;  (No.  5.)  1797,  broke  down  i« 
training.     Sold  to  Laudon  Carter,  Esq. 

1" gr.  g.  Leviathan,  by  the  Flag  of  Truce, 

sire  of  Mr.  Bond's  famous  First  Con- 
sul. Purchased  of  E.  Brook,  Esq.  1798, 
after  beating  him  with  Calypso,  (No. 
14  )  From  1798  to  1S02,  he  won  fifteen 
races  at  Petersbugh,  Richmond,  Anna- 
Ijolis,  &c.  beating  all  the  best  horses 
of  the  day;  Minerva,  Lady  Bull,  fee. 
Was  considered  the  best  horse  that 
ever  ran  in  Virginia,  and  is  not  sup- 
posed to  have  been  since  surpassed. 
1802,  was  sold  to  Maj.  T.  E.  M'Pher- 
son,  of  S.  C. 

18. b.  I.  Madcap,  bred  by  H.  O'Kelly,  Esq. 

in  England,  was  got  by  Anvil;  O'Kel- 
ly's  famous  brood  Mare  Madcap,  by 
Eclipse  ;  Blank  ;  Blaze  ;  Greyhound, 
Curwen,  Bay  Barb,  Sec.  Imported  1794; 
trained,  but  not  successfully.  1791, 
sold  to  Joseph  Lewis,  Esq. 

19.-1794.  b.  h.  Dungaiincii,  b-id  by  H.  O'Kelly, 
Esq.  in  England;  imported  1797,  was 
got  by  Dungannon  ;  Conductor;  Flirt, 
by  Squirrel  ;  Helen,  by  Blank  ;  Crab, 
out  of  Old  Partner's  sister.  1799,  sold 
to  Messrs.  Philinan  and  Harris. 

20. ch.  c.  Volunteer,  bred  by  Mr.  O'Kelly, 

and   imported    with    Dimgunnon,   was 

got  by  Volunteer;  by  Whipcord, 

own  brother  to  Woodpecker;  by  Blank, 
Old  Crab  ;  Childers,  sister  to  old  Part- 
ner. 1798,  sold  to  Fred.  Miller,  Esq. 
of  Botetourte  county,  Virginia 
1795.  gr.  f.Aspasia,by  Btl-Air;  Polly  Peach- 
am,  by  Patriot ;  Mr.  Page's  famous 
Isabella.  Sold  1796,  to  John  Stith, 
Esq.  of  King  (^eorge's  county,  Vir. 
v.g.  Prince  Le  Boo,  by  Bel  Air;  Daph- 
ne, by  Figure.  Sold  to  Mr.  Bower,  of 
Norfolk,  on  account  of  G.  Robeitson, 
Esq.  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  who  shipijcd 
him  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  be- 
came the  most  distinguished  runner  on 
record. 

23. V.  c.  Bally  Shannon,  by  Wedding  Day, 

(No.  4  )  Miss  Fauntleroy,  (No.  3.) 
Presented  to  R.  Wormeley,  Esq. 

24. gr,  h.  Florizel,  by  Grey  Diomed  ;  Loui- 
sa, (No.  9.)  179S,  won  a  sweepstakes 
at  Annapolis,  and  was  sold  to  Major 
James  Walsh,  of  Grcenbryar,  Vir. 

25. — ^-^  s.  c.  Yorick,  by  Bel-Air;  Virginia  Sor- 
rel, (No.  10.)  1799,  sold  to  L.  Carter, 
Esq. 

26. — 1796  Bel- Aria,  by  Bel-Air;  out  of  Sweet- 
est, (No.  5.)  Sold  to  Hugh  Quinlan, 
Esq. 

27. br.  m.  Castianira,  dam  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Sir  Archy,  bred  in  England,  got  by 
Rockingham;  Tabitha,  own  sistci-  to 
Miss  Kingsland,  by  Trentham,  out  of 
the  dam  of  Pegasus.  Was  trained  but 
not  successfully.  Beat  Mr.  Haskins' 
Celerity,  at  Richmond,  and  was  put  to 
breeding.     Imported  by  J.  T.  1799. 

OS. ch.  f.  Petworth,  bred   in   England  by 

Lord  Egremont,  was  got  by  Du.gon  ; 
Everlasting,  the  dam   of  Skyscraper. 
1800,  was  run  unsuccessfully,  and  ex 
changed  for  Expectation,  (No.  42.) 

29. b.  m.    Anvilina,    bred   in    Eng'^nid,    by 

H.  O'Kelly,  Esq.  andpresent^d  by  him 
to  J.  T. ;  was  got  by  Anvil,  out  of  Mr. 
Kelly's  renowned  brood  mard  Augusta, 
by  Eclipse.  Imported  1799,  was  sold 
to  Col.  W.  Alston,  of  S.  C. 
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30. — 1796.  V.  h.  John  Bull,  of  the  Flanders  breed, 
bred  by  Mr.  Lowe,  in  England  ;  im- 
ported 1799.     Sold  to  J.  Stiih,   Esq. 

31. b    f.  Sqiiirtilla,  by  Hoxer;  Louisa,  by 

Eclipse,  (No.  7.)  1799,  sold  to  J.  C. 
Lewis,  Esq. 

33. br.  h.  Menduza  (Bruiser)  by  Boxer;  Nan- 
cy Dawson,  dam  ot'tlif  famouslsabella. 
Purchased  1800  ;  won  two  races,  and 
would  have  won  others  had  he  not  bolt- 
ed. ISO],  sold  to  John  L.  Alexander, 1 49.- 
Esq. 

33. — 1797.  s.  f.  Lady  Essex,  by  Grey  Diomed  ; 

(No.    4.) 'Vir.tiinia   Sorrel,    (No.    10.)  50 
Sold  to  H.  Quinlan,  Esq. 
•  b.  c.  Bajazet,  (Little  Devil)  by  Dave 
Devil  ;  Miss  Fauntleroy.     180i,  wen  a 
race  in  Virginia,   and  was  sold  to  Jos. 
Lewis,  Esq. 
■  b.  c.  Kill  Devil,  (Ajax)  bought  of  Maj. 
James  Blick  ;  ijot  by  Dare  Devil  ;  At 
lanta,  by  Medlcv  ;  Pink,  by  Mark  An- 
thony; Jolly  Roger.  1804,  losttoGen. 
Stuart. 

-  s.  m.  Cora,  bred  by  John  Stuart,  Esq. 
got  by  Bedford  ;  Little  Moll,  by  Med- 
ley ;  dam  by  Mr  Kaiidoiph's  Wiltonia. 
Trained  unsiiccessiolly. 

37.  Speculator,   (Confessor)  purchased  of 

Joseph  Lewis,  Esq.  was  got  jy  Shark; 
Flusia,  by  Par  ner;  out  of  the  dam  of 
the  famous  Oracle  ;  iuul  grand  dam  of 
Skyscrai;er,    Sohl  to  VVii^,  Helm,  Esq. 

38. — 1798.  b  f.  Bellissima,  bou-ut  of  John  Stub, 
Esq.  was  got  by  Mclzar;  dam  by  Old 
W'ildair;  Fiuvia.  1801,  won  a  sweep- 
stakes; 1807,  gave  her  to  George 
Bevans,  Esq.  of  Annapolis. 

-  g.  f.  l,aura,  by  Grey  Diomed;  Polly 
Peacham.     Sold  to  B.  M'Carty,  Esq. 

-  V.  c.  Harper,  by  Grey  Diomed;  Vir- 
ginia Sorrel,  (No.  10,)  Sold  to  H, 
Qu  idan.  Esq 

-  b.  m.  Peggy,  bred  by  Lord  Clermont, 
in  England,  was  got  by  Trumpator; 
Peggy,  a  distinguished  runner,  and  own 
sister  to  post  Master,  by  Herod.  Im- 
ported 1799. 

-s.  c.  Gallatin,  (Expectation)  own  brother 
to  the  famous  running  mare  Ariadne  ; 
purchased  of  Hay  Battaile,  Esq.  he  was 
got  by  Bedford  ;  dam  by  Lord  Grosve 
iior's  Mambrino,  out  of  a  sister  to  Nai 
lor's  Sally.     He    won   the    Riclimond 
sweepstakes,  2  mile  heat ;  running  two 
miles,  within  his  rate,  in  3'  47".     Was 
immediately  sold  to  Col.  William  Al- 
ston, of  3.  C.  for  g4000  ;  his  subsequent 
success   established   his  reputation  as 
the  best  horse  that  ever  ran  in  S.  C. 
43. — 1799.  b.  f.  Bedlamite,  by  Cormorant  ;  Mad 
cap,  (No    18.)     (iivcn  to  R.  VVorme 
ley,  Esq. 

-  br-  h.  Peace  Maker,  was  bred  by  J. 
Hoomes,  Esq.  he  was  got  by  Diomed. 
Bought  1804,  and  won  that  year  the 
J.  C.  purse,  4  m.  h  at  Wa.^hington. 
1805,  lost  the  celebrated  match  with 
F'.orizel  at  Richmond,  being  out  of  or- 
der When  a  colt  he  ran  two  miles 
ovtr  the  deep  and  sandy  course  at 
Petersburg  in  3'  43".  The  swiftest  ra- 
cer recorded  in  Virginia.  1805,  was 
sold  to  Mr.  E    C.  St  inard,  of  N.  C 

-  ch.  f  Elisa,  by  Bedford;  Virginia  Sor- 
rel, (Ho.  10.)     1302,  sold   to  Mr.   H 

.•^'."S-  60.— 1802 

-br.  h.Snap  Dragon,  bought  of  E.  Brooke, 
Esq.  was  got  by  Collector;  Fearnought, 
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Spadilla,  Fabricius.  1803  and  '4,  won 
four  races  at  Richmond,  Petersburg, 
&c.  was  sold  1805,  to  T.  Bowycr,  Esq. 
b.  g.  Duke  of  Limbs,  (Experiment)  by 
High  Flyer.  Purchased  in  1800,  won 
a  race  at  Alexandria,  and  was  sold  to 
Howel  Lewis,  Esq. 
b.  m.  Britannia,  got  in  England,  by 
Pegasus;  Peggy,  (No-  41.)  Was  very 
fleet,  but  invariably  bolted, 
gr.  f.  Malvina,  by  Sterling  ;  Calypso, 
(No.  14.1  1803,  sold  to  Messrs.  Roberts 
&  Lewis. 

ch.  h.  Harlequin,  was  bred  by  Cienl. 
Philip  Stuart,  of  Maryland,  he  was 
got  by  Gabriel ;  Venitian,  True  Whig; 
Cub,  Old  Yorick.  1803,  won  a  sweep 
stakes  in  Viiginia,  and  the  first  heat  of 
one  at  Washington  ;  that  was  lost  by 
accident. 

br.  f-  Desdemona,  bought  of  D.  M. 
Randolph,  Esq.  got  by  Dare  Devil; 
Lady  Bolingbrook.bv  Panialoon;Cades, 
bv  King  Herod;  Primrose,  bv  Dove  ; 
Stella,  by  Otheilo;  Old  Selima,  by  the 
Gotiolphin  Arabian.  Excbanged  her 
for  the  bl.  running  horse.  Skyscraper, 
who  was  sent  to  Kentucky, 
b  b.  Oscar,  by  Gabriel,  the  sire  of 
Post  Boy  ;  was  bred  by  Gov.  Ogle,  of 
Annapolis;  dam  by  Old  Medley  ;  Pe- 
nelope, by  Yorick.  Was  a  distinguish- 
ed runner,  he  beat  First  Consul  in  a 
match,  when  he  was  deemed  the  best 
horse  in  America  ;  ran  a  2d  heat  at 
Washington,  of  4  miles  in  7'  52",  Pur- 
chased of  N.  Luffoorough,  Esq.  1808; 
sold  to  James  Nabb,  Esq.  1822. 
s.  c  Surprise,  by  Americus  ;  Calypso, 
(No.  14.;  1802,  sold  to  Col.  William 
Alston,  of  S.  C. 

b.  c.  Clermont,  by  Spread  Eagle  ;  Peg- 
gy, (No.  41  )  1804,  sold  to  Col.  Alston, 
of  S.  C. 

b.  h.  Top,galIant,  bought  1804,  of  Mr. 
Clayton,  got  by  Diomed  ;  Shark  ;  Har- 
ris' Eclipse  ;  Mark  Anthony ;  Old 
Janus.  A  capital  horse.  1804,  '5,  '6, 
he  won  eight  races  at  Charleston,  S.C 
Petersburg,  Richmond,  &c.  at  Wash 
ington  won  the  first  htatot  4  m.  beat- 
ing Oscar,  First  Consul,  and  Floretta. 
1811,  sold  to  Dr.  Wm.  Tliornton. 
ch.  b.  Hamlintonian,  bred  by  Mr. 
Hamlin,  go  by  Diomed;  Shark  ;  Spot, 
by  Apollo  ;  Jenny  Cameron.  1804  anti 
'5,  he  won  five  races  a!;  Kiclimond,  fee. 
Among  others  one  at  Fredericksburg 
4  m.  h.  running  four  hpats,  16  miles 
Hamlintonian  and  Topgallant  were 
beaten  at  Washington  two  years  suc- 
cessively, by  Post  Boy,  the  Maid  of 
the  Oaks,  and  Floretta,  being  out  of 
ordtr  after  their  r;  ces  in  Virginia, 
br.  m  Adeline,  bought  of  Turner  Dix- 
on, Esq.  1805,  was  got  by  Spread  Eagle; 
Whistle  Jacket,  Rockingham  ;  Old 
Cub,  Ladv  Northumijerland.  She  was 
a  distinguished  runner,  having  in  1806, 
'7,  and  'S,  won  ten  races  out  of  eleven, 
b.  h.  Cupbearer,  bv  Bedfoid  ;  Louisa, 
(No.  9.)  Bought '1805,  of  J.  Stith, 
Esq.  1806,  won  at  Williamsburg,  and 
sold  him  to  Captain  Graves,  of  Ken. 

Ciestion,   by   Spread  Eagle  :   Stella 

'  1805,  sold  to  I  urner  Dixon,  Esq 
,  gr.  f.  Julia,  by  Spread  E.igle;  Calyp- 
so, (No.  14.)— Sold  to  T.  Peter,  Esq.,  of 
George  Town,  D.  C. 
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b.  c.  Benyowski,  by  Americus  ;  Anvi- 
lina,  (No.  2,9.)— Sold  to  John  Snap, 
Esq. 

Hap  Hazard — full  brother  to  Snap 
Dragon  by  Collector. — Won  a  race 
1805,  and  sold  to  Mr  Brook. 
s.  m.  Selima  by  Spread  Eagle. — Vira- 
go (No.  13.) — was  sold  to  R.  Worme- 
ley,  Esq. — repurchased  and  sold  to  Dr. 
Wm.  Thornton, 

ch.  c.  Trafalgar,  by  Mufti  ;  Calypso, 
(No,  14.)— Sold  to  Capt.  Sayre. 
bl  m.  Maria,  by  Shark  ;  bought  of  Col. 
Selden  for  82500,  as  a  brood  mare  ; 
she  was  a  distiuguishcd  runner — that 
remained  on  the  turf  till  14  years  old. 
gr.  f.  Marcia,  bred  by  John  Hoomes, 
Esq. — was  got  by  Arch  Duke  ;  Celeri- 
ma  by  Celer — Medley — Fearnought— 
Othello— Spark— Queen  Mab. — 1810 
lent  to  Mr.  Milton  in  N.  C.  to  breed 
from,  on  shares. 

Miisidora,  bred  by  John  Hoomes,  Esq. — 
was  got  by  Arch  Duke:  Dare  Devil, 
Clodino,  Bolton — Sally  Wright,  by 
Yorick.— 1808  sold  to  R.  Wormeley, 
Esq. 

Sir  Archy,  (Rober;  Burns)  by  Diomed  ; 
out  of  Castinara,  (No.  27.) — 1808  run 
as  a  colt  successfully  at  Washington, 
having  the  distemper. — Was  sold  to 
Ralph  Wormely,  Esq. — became  a  dis- 
tinguished runner,  and  was  subse- 
quently sold  for  §5000. — Is  now  es- 
teemed the  best  horse  in  Virginia,  and 
has  produced  more  fine  colts  than  any- 
horse  that  ever  stood  in  America. 
gr.  f.  Roxalana  by  Selim,  (No.  77.) — 
Britannia,  (No  48,)  given  to  J.  Tayloe, 
Jr. 

s.  c.  Hephestion,  by  Buzzard  ;  Casti- 
anira,  dam  of  Sir  Archy,  1809. — Sold 
untried  to  the  Hon.  J.  Taylor,  of  S.  C, 
for  SI 400. 

br.  f.  Castania  by  Arch  Duke  ;  Casti- 
anira  (No.  27.) — 181J,  sold  untried  to 
Allen  Jones  Davie,  Esq.  of  S.  C.  for 
S1500. 

s.  f  Violanteby  Sir  Peter  Teazle— 
Selima,  No.  63,  sent  to  Dr.  Aug. 
Brown,  to  breed  from  on  shares, 
s.  f.  Alexandria,  by  Alexander  ;  Ma- 
ria by  Shark  (No.  65.)  sold  to  Dennis 
A.  Smith,  Esq.  of  Baltimore, 
br.  f.  Lady  Lightfoot  (Maria)  by  Sir 
Archy  ;  bl.  Maria  by  Shark,  1815— 
won  the  sweepstakes  §1800  at  Wash- 
ington— two  days  thereafter  on  win- 
ning the  first  heat  of  three  miles,  was 
sold  to  Mr  Abner  Robertson. — She 
became  a  distinguished  runner,  having 
won  moi'e  than  20  races, 
s.  c.  Revenge,  the  full  brother  of  De- 
fiance, by  Florizel,  was  bred  by  Maj. 
J.  Roberts — 1815  was  run  successfully 
and  sold  to  Gen  Ridgcly. 
b  m.  Miss  Chance  by  Chance — Britan- 
nia (No.  48.)  by  Selim,  No.  77.  Now- 
owned  by  J.  T. 

Imported  horses  owned  by  J.  T.  as 
Stallions  : — g.  h.  Selim  an  Arabian, 
presented  by  Murad  Bey  to  the  late 
Gen.  Sir  R  Abercrombie — after  whose 
death  he  became  the  property  of  Com, 
Barren,  of  whom  he  was  purchased  — 
Was  sent  to  Maj  Groves  in  Kentucky, 
b.  h.  Gabriel,  bred  by  Lord  Ossory, 
was  got  hy  Dorim.int  ;  High  Fl  r; 
Simp,  &c.  A  celebrated  runn'  i  in 
England — having  won    fifteen    races, 
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beating    the    best   horses. — 1799   was 
sent  to   J.  T.  by   Mr.   Reeves   to    be 
sold,  but  dierl  soon  after. 
79. — — —  Young  bir    Peter    Teazle,    (bred    by 
Lord    Stamford,)   was   got    by   Lord 
Derby's  Sir  Peter  Teazle  ;  Lucy  by 
Conductor;  Lucy  by  Spectator;  Blank, 
Childers,   True  Blue,  Cyproi,  Arabi- 
an Bonny  Black. — (See  English   Stud 
Book,  page  178.) 
So.— .1810.  Purchased  the    celebrated    imported 
horse.  Magic  ;■  see  the   English   Stud 
Book. 
81. — 1811.  Imported  the  b.h.  Chance  by  Lurcher  , 
a  celebrated  runner,  who  beat  Sir  So- 
lomon, and  the  best  iiurscs  in  England. 
(S -e  English   Stud  Book,   and  Racing 
Calendar.) 
N.  B. — Such  horses  were  bred  by   J.  T.  as  are 
not  otherwise  expressed.     The  racing  memoran- 
da have   reference  exclusively  to   such  races  as 
were  run   by  J.   T. — Those  antecedent  and  sub 
sequent  to  his  ownership,  as  the  performances  of 
Leviathan,  Sir  Archy,  &c.,  are    unnoticed. — J.  T. 
chiefly  retired  from  the  turf  in  1809,  and  eniii-f- 
ly,  so  soon  thereafter,  as  his  horses  could  be  dis- 
posed of. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  send  you  herewith  a  Liverpool   paper,  con 
taining  an  account  of  a  lecture  delivered,  by  Mr. 
W.  Watterton,  the  re-publication    of  which,  in 
your  valuable  Journal,  may  perhaps  be  useful — 
at  all  events,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

Your's,  &c.        ROBERT  GILMOR. 

3d  Jfiril,  1824.  

MR.  WATERTON'S 

NEW    METHOD    OF    PRESERVING    SPECIMENS    IN 
NATURAL    HISTORY. 

\_J''rom  the  l^eeds  Mercury  of  January  10.] 
On  Thursday  evening,  the  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Society  of  this  place,  was  honoured  with 
a'  lecture,  by  Mr.  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  of 
Walton-hall,  the  v/ell  known  naturalist  and  tra- 
veller, on  his  new  method  of  preserving  speci- 
mens in  Natural  History.  The  disclosure  of  the 
secrets,  by  which  this  gentleman  has  kept  in 
perfect  preservation,  the  fruits  of  his  arduous 
and  enterprising  researches,  and  retained  in  the 
dead  animal  all  the  vivid  colours,  the  perfect 
symmetry,  and  animated  expression  of  the  living, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  important  era  in  science. 
Such  is  the  defectiveness  of  the  old  system  of 
stuffing  and  preparing  specimens,  that  no  rause- 
vim  in  the  world  can  be  considered  as  secure 
against  the  rapid  progress  of  decay,  or  as  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  of  the  naturalist,  real  repre- 
sentations of  the  form  and  colours  of  the  living 
animals.  This  truth  has  been  admitted  by  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  other  eminent  natu- 
ralists, and  such  difficulties  appeared  to  lie  in  the 
way  of  preserving  quadrupeds  (more  particular- 
ly,) that  the  object  had  begun  to  be  despaired  of 
as  unattainable.  Mr.  Waterton,  who  from  his 
boyhood  had  a  strong  passion,  not  only  for 
hunting  and  shooting,  but  for  preserving  the 
fruits  of  the  chase,  has  pursued  the  study  of 
Natural  History  with  all  the  ardour  of  genius, 
and  with  unprecedented  success.  He  has,  seve- 
ral times,  visited  South  America,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  finest  specimens  of 
birds,  reptiles,  and  other  animals,  unimpaired  by 
the  negligence  or  errors  of  the  ignorant  persons, 
through  whose  hands  the  ordinary  specimens  in 
our  museums  pass.  His  spirit  of  enterprise 
bas  carried  bira  into  the  wildest,  most  uohealthy, 


and  most  dangerous  portions  of  this  almost  un" 
explored  Continent.  He  has  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  immeasurable  forests,  lying  beneath 
the  equator,  and  peopled  only  by  serpents  and 
wild  beasts,  where,  adopting  the  habits  of  the 
Indians,  and  profiting  by  their  experience,  he 
has  braved  dangers  which  they  dare  not  face, 
sustained  hardships  they  couid  not  endure,  has 
grappled  with  the  serpent  in  his  den,  dragged 
the  alligator  out  of  the  abyss,  tracked  the  tiger 
tn  his  haunts,  waded  through  morasses  to  reach 
the  w.ter  fowl,  and  scaled  the  crag  of  the  eagle  ; 
unimaicd  through  all  his  toils  and  perils  by  the 
fiame  spirit,  which  actuated  Park,  Burckhardt, 
and  Ritchie,  and  which  has  led  so  many  favorite 
sons  of  genius  to  their  fate  and  to  renown.  The 
i-esult  of  his  dauntless  perseverance  is,  that  he 
has  made  himself  master  of  a  collection  of  spe- 
cimens in  Natural  History,  incomparably  superior 
to  an5'  other  in  the  world,  and  has  discovered 
methods  of  preserving  animals,  which  bid  fair  to 
make  them  imperishable.  When  Mr.  Waterton 
last  returned  from  South  America,  in  the  year 
1821,  he  had  intended  to  give  a  public  explana- 
tion of  the  secrets  he  had  discovered.  But  the 
ungenerous  treatment  Mr.  W.  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  Government,  who  when  his  dear-bought 
specimens  were  detained  at  the  Custom-house, 
refused  to  allow  them  to  pass  without  paying 
heavy  duties,   had  so   disgusted   him,    that    he 


was  very  dangerous  to  the  constitution  ;  and 
moreover,  it  could  not  be  used  in  the  new  pro- 
cess, on  account  of  its  soiling  the  specimens.  Yet 
it  was  possible  to  prepare  the  specimens,  so  that 
the  ant  or  the  moth  would  no  more  touch  them, 
than  an  Alderman  would  eat  a  haunch  of  venison 
after  it  had  been  steeped  in  assafcetida.  Another 
plan  adopted  to  keep  specimens,  was  to  use  the 
aromatic  atmos/ihere  :  if  a  small  piece  of  sponge 
was  put  in  a  drawer  where  furs  were  kept,  and 
a  little  spirit  of  turpentine  was  poured  on  it,  all 
the  insects  in  the  drawer  would  die  in  half  an 
hour.  This,  however,  was  only  a  temporary  pre- 
servative, for  the  insects'  eggs  would  remain, 
and  be  hatched  after  the  atmosphere  had  dissi- 
pated ;  so  that  furs  could  not  be  locked  up  for 
many  months  together,  without  being  destroyed 
by  successive  generations  of  the  moth.  Finding 
ttiese  methods  defective,  he  next  tried  the  wal- 
nut juice,  the  bitterness  of  which  made  it  disa- 
greeable to  insects  ;  but  this  did  not  answer,  and 
though  he  made  a  solution  ofaloes  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, and  washed  the  specimens  with  it,  he  found 
n  a  few  months  that  the  msect  had  perforated  them 
in  every  part.  At  last  he  hit  upon  the  great  nos- 
trum— a  mixture  of  alcohol  (spirit  of  wine)  with 
corrosrve  sublimate  (pe.  chloride  of  mercury,) 
made  very  strong.  This  liquid  was  colourless, 
and  would  not  soil  the  purest  specimens;  it  was 
a  spirit,  and  diffused  itself  rapidly  through  the 


relinquished  his  intention,  and  never  made  known  skin;  it  was  antiseptic,  and  preserved  trom 
his  plans,  till  they  were  unfolded  on  Thursday  | decay  ;  and  of  all  poisons  known,  this  was  the 
last  to  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  So- :  most  deadly  to  insects,  though  it  was  not  nearly 
ciety.  Mr.  Waterton  had  frequently  been  soli- 1  so  pernicious  to  other  animals.  Being  a  spirit,  this 
cited   by   Mr.    Atkinson,   the   Curator,   George  mixture  diffued  itself  through  and  poisoned  every 


Walker,  Esq.  of  Killingbeck-lodge.  and  other 
members,  to  favour  the  Society  with  this  inter- 
esting disclosure,  and  he  at  length  offered  to 
come  over  for  that  purpose.  He  visited  Leeds 
accordingly  on  Thursday,  bringing  with  him 
numerous  specimens  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
and  reptiles,  to  illustrate  his  lecture.  The  mu- 
seum was  already  graced  with  a  beautiful  coUec 
tion  of  birds,  from  the  tropics,  which  Mr.  W. 
handsomely  presented  about  two  years  ago. 

The  lecture  commenced  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  lasted  till  after  ten  ;  and  so  lively 
was  the  interest  excited,  that  the  company, 
which  was  numerous,  and  of  the  first  respectabi- 
lity, would  cheerfully  have  remained  for  hours 
longer.  He  arranged  his  observations  under 
three  heads,  considering,  1st.  The  nature  of  pre- 
served specimens  ;  how  soon  they  perish  by  the 
moth  ;  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  decay  :  2d.  The  present  de- 
fective mode  of  preparing  specimens  for  rnuse- 
ums,  which,  being  founded  on  wrong  principles, 
is  incapable  of  producing  a  good  specimen  :  and 
3d.  The  new  method  of  his  own  invention.  As 
he  was  a  stranger  here,  he  begged  leave  to  men- 
tion, that  he  was  born  twelve  miles  from  this 
town,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  left  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege, he  made  natural  history  his  chief  study.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  was  pleased  frequently  to  applaud 
his  exertions,  and  that  approbation  encouraged 
him  in  his  address  to  the  society  that  evening. 
Under  his  1st  head,  he  observed  that  the  moth 
was  the  great  enemy  of  all  museums,  as  well  as 
of  ladies'  furs,  and  muffs  :  yet  there  was  in  re- 
ality no  reason  why  the  specimens  might  not  be 
made  to  last  as  long  as  the  table  on  which  they 
stood.  Many  ways  had  been  tried  to  preserve 
the  specimens  from  this  destructive  enemy.  A 
preparation  of  soap  and  arsenick  had  been  used, 
called  by  the  French,  saven  arsenetic/ue ;  but 
this  only  preserved  the  skin :  now  every  part  of 
a  bird  was  food  for  insects  ;  in  tropical  climates, 
the  ants  devoured  it,  even  to  its  legs  and  beak, 
and  in  temperate  regions,  the  moth  ate  up  its 
feathers.     This  compound  of  soap  and  arsenick 


part  of  the  specimen,  so  ihat  nothing  was  left  on 
which  the  insect  could  feed  ;  yet  it  did  not  in  the 
least  injure  the  colour  or  texture  of  the  most  de- 
licate specimen.  (This  Mr.  Waterton  proved, 
by  immersing  in  the  mixture  some  of  his  most 
splendid  birds,  and  a  white  ostrich  feather,  all  of 
which  in  less  than  an  hour  regained  exactly  their 
former  appearance.)  With  this  liquid  he  tho- 
roughly washed  the  birds  both  inside  and  out- 
side, after  which  they  would  keep  in  any  climate 
or  situation  ;  the  birds,  tiger's  skin,  &c.  thus  pre- 
pared in  1812,  were  now  as  brilliant  as  at  the 
moment  when  the  operation  was  performed;  and 
the  liquid  was  equally  efficacious  when  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  specimens — quadrupeds,  birds, 
scaly  animals,  and  insects. — To  relieve,  as  he  said, 
the  dryness  of  these  statements,  Mr.  Waterton 
here  produced  a  large  stock  of  Indian  weapons, — 
the  bow,  the  lance,  poisoned  arrows,  of  various 
kinds,  &c.  the  manner  of  using  which  he  explained. 
By  means  of  these,  the  Indians  in  the  interior  of 
South  America,  who  had  neither  powder  nor 
shot,  killed  their  game,  and  obtained  a  subsist- 
ence ;  and  Mr.  W,  himself  principally  used  them 
in  his  expeditions  into  the  forests  and  wilds. 

The  2d.  part  of  his  subject  was  on  the  mode  at 
present  in  use  of  preparingspecimens  for  museums. 
He  declared  it  to  be  a  bad  one,  being  founded  on 
totally  eiToneous  principles.  He  had  visited  nearly 
all  the  museums  in  Europe,  and  he  must  destroy 
them  all  at  a  blow ;  they  were  quite  incapable 
of  producing  one  good  specimen.  He  related  an 
amusinganecdoteconcerning  the  museum  at  Paris, 
where  the  superintendant  was  astonished  at  the 
boldness  of  his  censures,  but  ultimately  became 
convinced  of  their  justice,  on  comparing  some  of 
Mr.  Waterton's  brilliant  birds  with  the  unshape- 
ly and  faded  specimens  of  that  celebrated  collec- 
tion. The  present  method,  moreover,  was  very 
expensive  in  transporting  the  specimens  from 
different  countries  :  a  large  animal,  like  an  alli- 
gator to  which  he  pointed  on  the  table,  when 
stuffed,  as  was  customary,  with  oakum  or  tow, 
would  be  enormously  heavy  and  cumbrous  ; 
whereas  the  specimen  before  him  was  light  and 
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easy  of  carnage,  being  quite  hollow,  and  capable 
of  being  separated  into  several  parts  for  facility 
of  removal.     Add  to  this— that  the  mechanical 
part  of  preserving  was  generally  very  ill  done. 
It  was   easy   to  dissect   any   animal,  large  or 
small,  when  the  dissector  was   acquainted  with 
its  anatomv.     Museums  where  presents  were  in- 
discriminately received,  always  contained  a  great 
deal   of    trash;   and     such   institutions  ought   to 
have  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  their  manage- 
ment.    Mr.  W.  showed  two  birds   of  the   same 
kind,  one  of  which  he  prepared  in  1812,  and  the 
other  in  1820  ;  the  former  he   considered  at  the 
time   very   cleverly   executed,    and   Sir   Joseph 
Banks  declared  that  it  was  the  best  skinned  bird 
in  Europe  ;  but  it    could  not  be   compared  for 
symmetry  and  expression  to  the  latter.     He  allu- 
ded to  the  ignorant  persons,  through  whose  hands 
ordinary  specimens  necessarily  passed,  who  stuf- 
fed and  stretched  them,  filled  them   with  wires, 
and  disordered  their  plumage — plumage  which 
in  life  had  been  touched  by  nothing  but  the  pure 
dew  of  heaven,  or  the  soft  breezes.     For  the  pur- 
pose of  dissection,   a  penknife  and    a    hand  not 
coarse  and   clumsy  were   required,  and  that  was 
all  ;  any  man  might  learn  the  art  in  a  week  :  in 
stuffing,  it  merely  required  cotton   for  the  birds, 
and  a  piece  of  wood  the  size  and  shape  of  a  knit 
ting  needle.     This  was  the  mechanical  apparatus. 
But  if  you  wish,  said  Mr.  W.  to  excel  in  this  art, 
if  you   wish   to  be  in  ornithology,  in   the   art  of 
stuffing  birds,  what  Michael  Angelo  was  in  sculp- 
ture, you  must  apply  to  profound  study,  and  call 
upon  your  own  genius  to  assist  you ;  yon  must 
have   a  complete  knowledge   of  bird   anatomy 
must  know  exactly  the  form  of  the  body,  with  all 
its  proportions,  the  curves,  expansions,  and  de 
pressionsof  its  shape  :  in  a  word,  you  must  have 
Promethean  boldness  to  bring  down  as  it  were 
the  fire  of  animation  and  life  into  your  prepared 
specimsn.    Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  visit 
the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  marshes,  and 
to  observe  the  feathered   tribes,  in  their  native 
abodes, — the  kingly  eagle,  the   roguish  pye,  the 
pert  sparrow,  the  lazy   vulture,  the   gentle    and 
amorous  dove  ;  each  of  which  had  its  character- 
istic expression,  and  that  being  lost  it  was  no  lon- 
ger the  same  bird.     Mr.  W.  then  proceeded  to 
give  several  important  instructions  as  to  the  pro- 
cess of  stuffing,  and  to  expose  the  errors  of  the 
present  system.     He  said,  that  the  feathers  ought 
to  be  kept  close   and   smooth  ;  that   every   bone- 
should  be  taken  out  to  the  very  beak,  instead  of 
leaving  in,  as  it  was  usual,   part   of  the   skull 
that  wires  should  not  be  stuck  into  the  birds,  as 
neither  their  legs  nor  wings  required  it;  that  the 
orbits  of  their  eyes  which  usually  increased  in 
size  from  the  shrinking  of  the  surrounding  skin, 
should  be  reduced  to  their  natural  size  by  needle 
and  thread  before  the  eyes  were  inserted.    If  the 
preparation  was  not  made  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  animal,  the  legs  would  shrivel,  and  the  parts 
most  thickly  covered  with  feathers  would  dry  in 
disproportionately  to  the  others.    It  was  not  won 
derful  then,  that  the  specimens  found  in  the  most 
celebrated  collections  in  Europe  were  all  defec- 
tive.    By  his  new  plan,  the  specimens  of  quad- 
rupeds   were    made    perfectly     elastic,    hollow 
throughout,  and    without   wires,  yet  preserving 
the  shape  and   expression   of  nature.     He  then 
advised  that  those  who  built  noble  edifices  for 
collections    of   natural   history,    should    perfect 
their  plans,  by  educating  a  man  well,  and  sending 
him  to  foreign  parts  to  procure  specimens.     As  a 
second  interlude,  Mr.  W.  here  displayed  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  toucan,  with  all  the  gay  colours 
of  its  beak  and  plumage  preserved  ;  a  snake's 
jaw ;  the  poisonous  fangs  of  a  serpent ;  and  the 


some  interesting  anecdotes,  and  gave  instructive 
remarks. 

He  now  came  to  the  third  part  of  his  subject, 
in  which  he  should  exjjlain    (for  the  first  time) 
his  new  system,  and  prove  that  it  was  the  only 
one  that   would   answer.      He  then  stated  some 
the  principal  defects  of  '.he  old  system,  especial- 
ly in  the  preparation  of  quadrupeds  ;  it  was  found 
that  the  nose,  lips,  and  ears  always  shrivelled  up 
like  a  mummy,  on  which  account  it  was  propos- 
ed by  some  to  cut  them  off,  and  substitute  wax  for 
them.     Before    he   went  the  last  time  to  South 
America,  he  concurred  with  Sir   Joseph    Banks 
in  thinking  that  it  was  impossible  to  remedy  this 
great  defect ;  but  as  he  lay  in  his  hammock  one 
night  in  the  month  of  June  1820,  a  complete  re- 
medy struck  his  mind,  and  it  was  a  mere  simple 
deduction  from  facts  and  principles  with  which 
he  had  been   familiar  for  18  years.     He  did  not 
sleep  till  he  had  killed  an  animal,  tried  the  plan, 
and  found  it  answer  wonderfully  well.  The  grand 
discovery,  however,  he  had  made  previously  ;  it 
was  the  solution — alcohol  and  corrosive  sublimate. 
This  he  communicated  some  years  ago  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who  gave  him  at  the 
time  abundant  applause  ;  but  being  for  the  most 
part    chemists,   and    feeling  as  if  they  ought  to 
have  made  the   discovery  instead  of  him,  they 
evinced  a   spirit  of  jealousy,  and  submitted  the 
plan   to   Mr.    Bullock,   the  trading  collector  of 
museums,    with  whom    it   remained    altogether 
unnoticed.      Finding  this,   on   his   return    from 
America,  he   broke  off  his  correspondence  with 
the  society,  and  would  never  communicate  with 
them   more.     He   must  state,  however,   that  he 
could  not  fairlf   claim  the  entire  credit  of  this 
discovery  ;  he  made  it  first,   it   was   true,  many 
years  ago,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy,  but  he  laid  it 
aside  from  fear  of  poisoning   persons   with  the 
sublimate,  and  only  resumed  it  on  finding  that 
his  friend  Mr.  Edmonstone,   a  gentleman   well 
known  in  the  West  Indies,  and  now  of  Cadross- 
park,  near  Dumbarton,  made  use  of  exactly  the 
same   mixture   for  his    specimens,  with    success 
and  without  danger.     His  new  plan  for  preserving 
quadrupeds  entire  and  in  perfect  shape,  consisted 
in  the  application  of  internal  sculpture  corrected 
by  external  sculpture.     He   cut  away  the  gristle 
from  the  nose  and  ears,  and  removed  every  thing 
from  the  body  but   the  mere   external  skin  :  he 
then  stuffed  it  as  usual,  and  introduced  a  wooden 
skewer  or  needle,  which  he  called  a  working  iron, 
into  the  inside,  and  tlius  pushed  out  the  skin  into 
precisely  its  proper  shape.     A  difficulty,  howev- 
er, presented  itself,  as  the  needle  would  not  work 
easily  amongst  the    oakum    or   tow   with  which 
the  animal  was  s'-.uffed  ;  but  it  soon  struck  him 
that  chaff  or  sawdust  would  answer  instead  of 
oakum,  and  on  trial  he  found   that  it   succeeded 
perfectly.     At  a  Kertain  period  after  the  skin  was 
taken  off,  he  found  that  it  would  obey  the  needle 
implicitly  :  before  that  period  it  was  too  soft,  and 
after  that  period  it  was  too  stiff;   but  taken  at 
the  precise  time  (which  differed  in  different  ani- 
mals), the   skin  and   hair  received  any  shape  or 
mpression  that  might  be  wished.     (Mr.  W.  here 
showed  a  cat's  head  prepared  last  week,  and  con 
trasted  it  with  that  of  a  monkey  done  on  the  old 
system  ;  the  latter  was  shrivelled  and  disfigured  ; 
the  former   had   all  the  expression  of  life,  the 
lips,  nose  and  ears  being  perfect.)     To  form  the 
true  shape  of  the  nose,  he  introduced  his  working 
iron  at  the   top  of  the   head,  and  to  bring   the 
ears  into  shape,  he  introduced  his   iron  through 
the  nostril.     To  do   this  internal  sculpturiAper- 
fectlv,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  living  animal  of 
the  same  species  before   him,   in  order  that  the 
muscles,  features  and  limbs,  might  be  accurately 
traced.      (Mr.   Waterton  proved   the   complete 


the  large  ant-bear,  the  caiman  (alligator),  the 
armadillo,  the  land  turtle,  the  tarantula  spider, 
the  bittern,  the  partridge  of  Cayenne,  fkc.  all  of 
which  were  of  the  natural  shape  and  colour,  antl 
seemed  to  glow  with  actual  life.)  When  the 
preparation  was  complete,  and  the  skin  had  as- 
sumed its  form,  he  let  out  the  sawdust  through  a 
hole  in  the  foot,  leaving  the  animal  hollow.  For 
greater  convenience  of  package,  he  often  separa- 
ted the  animals  into  different  parts,  making  the 
tail,  limbs,  See.  to  fit  on  or  take  off  at  pleasure. 

By  way  of  concluding  the  lecture,  Mr.  Water- 
ton  requested  Dr.  Williamson,  the  Secretary,  to 
read  a  few  passages  from  his  journal,  on  the  na- 
tural history  of  the  sloth  (which  has  been  grossly 
misstated  by  naturalists)  and  of  the  ant-bear, 
and  describing  the  perilous  conflicts  he  had  in 
South  America  with  a  large  serpent  and  a  fero- 
cious caiman  or  alligator,  both  of  which  he  secu- 
red and  killed,  without  injuring  them  as  speci- 
mens. These  passages,  from  their  striking  and 
eloquent  descriptions,  excited  the  highest  inte- 
rest ;  and  on  the  conclusion,  three  distinct  and 
prolonged  rounds  of  enthusiastic  applause  testi- 
fied the  admiration  of  the  audience  for  the  skill 
and  gallantry  of  their  lecturer,  as  well  as  for  the 
valuable  services  which  his  discoveries  had  ren- 
dered to  science. 


teeth  of  a  shsvrk  : — on  each  of  which  he  related|suc(;ess  of  his  plans,  by  exhibiting  specimens  of 


TO    THE    EDITOR     OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

PROGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  VINEYARDS. 

March  '2d,  1824. 
Dkar  Sir, 

The  demand  for  grape  cuttings  is  becoming  so 
great,  that  they  cannot  be  supplied.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  great  object,  to  put  those  that  are 
about  cultivating  the  grape  vine,  in  a  way  of  in- 
creasing their  chance  four  or  five  fold,  which  may 
be  done  in  the  way  mentioned  in  the  firtt  page  of 
the  3d  volume  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural 
Memoirs,  by  Timothy  Matlack,  Esq.  I  have 
referred  you  to  the  volume  as  I  have  not  leisure 
to  copy  it.  The  same  mode  or  nearly  ao,  may  be 
found  in  Speechly's  work  on  the  cultivation  o*  '.he 
vine — and  also  in  Martin's  edition  ot  Millers  io- 
tdiiical  and  Gardner's  Dictionary.  But  I  .efer 
Mr  Matlack's  mode,  beginning  at  the  top  of  p  ige 
3,  and  ending  near  the  top  of  pagi.-  7.  By  pub- 
lishing it  in  your  American  Farmer,  an.t  recom- 
mending it  to  the  different  patriotic  printers  of 
newspapers,  to  give  it  an  insertion.  It  wou'd  be 
the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  c'lminu- 
nity,  and  increase  the  cultivation  of  the  t,rape 
vine,  four  fold  at  least. 

I  have  a  letter  before  me,  written  by  a  i;entle- 
man  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  who  in- 
forms me  that  Mr.  Eichelberger*,  near  York, 
Pennsylvania,  was  offered  jgSOO  per  year,  for  four 
acres  of  his  vineyard.  I  have  racked  off  my  wine, 
and  now  have  it  fit  for  use,  as  much  so,  as  new 
wine  can  be.  It  is  beautifully  fine  and  bright. 
There  was  835  gallons  put  in  the  casks,  and  with 
leakage,  evaporation,  and  lees,  reduced  it  to  be- 
tween! 690  and  700  gallons — near  30  gallons  of  the 
wastage  was  by  leakage — and  from  the  lees  I  have 
one  barrel  of  brandy,  which  bids  fair  to  be  very 
fine  in  time. 

Your's,  respectfully. 

JOHN  ADLUM. 

[*  For  an  account  of  the  progress  of  Mr  Eichel- 
berger's  vineyard,  see  5th  vol.  of  American  Far- 
mer, page  251.  It  is  there  stated  that  vine  dress- 
ers from  France  and  Germany,  who  have  seen 
Mr.  Eichelberger's  vine  yard,  say  that  it  is  more 
flourishing  and  farther  advanced  for  its  age,  than 
any  thing  of  the  kind  that  they  have  seen  in  Eu- 
rope.]— £(t.  Am.  Far, 
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fMay  7,  1824. 


TO   THJi    EDITOR    OF    THE    A3IliRICAN    FARMER. 

MAPLE  TREE  SUGAR. 

Jlai/niigtoa,  Pa.  Jjirii  20,  1S24. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  honour  done  my  hotch  potch  epistle  of  the 
6th  of  March,  by  publishing  it,  was  quite  unex- 
pected. It  wiis  really  inteudfd  only  for  your  own 
eye  ;  and  contained  as  many  notions  as  a  yankee 
pedlar's  cart.  I  am,  however,  gratified  to  find 
you  view  the  sugar  tree  in  the  manner  it  truly 
merits.  It  is  one  of  "  iieaven's  choicests  gifts," 
bestowed  on  our  happy  country  ;  but  like  many 
other  blessini^'s,  shamefully  abused.  'I'he  farmers 
near  this  i)lace  sell  nearly  as  nmch  sugar  tree, 
as  hickory  for  fuel.  It  is  equally  valuable  for  this 
puriiost', 

I  know  many  families  that  make  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  bundled  pounds  of  sugar  annually,  and 
some  go  over  two  thousand  ])ounds.  Tlie  force 
required  is  one  man,  one  boy  with  a  horse  and 
small  sled,  to  collect  the  water;  with  occasional- 
ly a  little  extra  help.  In  many  instances  the  fe- 
males of  the  family  do  all  the  work,  excejjt  cut- 
ingand  hauling  the  wood  for  fuel.  A  settleincnt 
in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  called  the  "  western 
lescivc,"  has  justly  obtained  much  celebrity  for 
making  large  quantities  of  sugar.  It  is  almost 
entirely  settled  by  New  Englandcrs,  a  people  that 
know  how  to  make  the  best  of  every  thing.  A 
friend,  at  my  request,  has  written  to  his  brother, 
who  lives  in  that  settlement,  for  correct  informa- 
tion on  this  subject ;  which  if  obtained  shall  be 
forwarded  to  you.  I  (juestion  much,  however, 
whether  any  tree  in  the  United  States  can  exceed 
one  tliat  grows  on  the  farm  of  Amos  Walton,  of 
West  Bethlam  Township,  in  this  county.  The 
produce  of  this  tree  for  the  last  three  years  was 
as  follows:  spring  of  1822,  thirty-five  and  one  half 
pounds;  spring  of  1823,  twenty  four  pounds ;  and 
this  spring  twenty-nine  and  a  half  pounds;  with 
a  small  portion  of  molasses  each  year.  I  had  the 
above  statement  from  a  member  of  the  family. 
1  am  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  know  them 
to  be  very  respectable.  The  tree  is  not  of  the 
largest  kind,  Init  has  a  very  bushey  top.  It  stands 
near  the  head  of  a  spring,  without  any  other  trees 
near  it.  The  (juantity  made  in  this  county  this 
season  falls  short  about  one  fourth.  The  quality 
very  good. 

I  wish  you  to  send  me  No.  46,  of  the  5th  vol. 
of  the  Farmer,  containing  Mr.  Bates'  admirable 
address.  So  many  of  my  neighbours  borrowed  to 
read  this  address,  that  they  have  literally  read  it 
to  rag* 

I  am,  your's,  &c. 
ALEXANDER  REED. 


From  Accum's   Culinary  Clieniintrij. 
ON  KEEPING  OF  MEAT, 

AND    BEST   CONSTRUCTION    OF    LARDKRS,    PAN- 
TRlbS    AND    MEAT    SAFES. 

Larders,  pantrie"  and  safes,  for  keeping  meat, 
should  be  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  otherwise  guarded  against  the  influence 
of  warmth.  All  places  where  provisions  are 
kept  should  be  so  constructed  that  a  brisk  current 
of  cool  air  can  he  made  to  pass  through  them  at 
command.  With  this  view  it  wouid  be  advisable 
to  have  openings  on  all  sides  of  larders,  or  meat 
safes,  which  might  be  closed  orojx'ned  according 
to  the  way  from  which  the  wind  blows,  the  time 
of  the  day,  or  season  of  the  year;  thev  slinuki 
he  kept,  too,  with  the  greatest  attention  to  clean 
liness.  It  will  be  better  also  if  the  sides  or  walls 
of  meat  safes  are  occasionally  scoured  with  soap, 
or  soap  and  slacked  quicklime.. 


Warm  weather\,is  the  worst  for  keeping  tneat  ; 
the  south  wind  has  long  been  noted  as  being  hos- 
tile to  keeping  provisions.  Juvenal,  in  his  4th 
Satire,  says : 

"  Now  sickly  autumn  to  dry  frost  Rive  Way, 

Coid  \\  inter  ra^'d  aud  fresh  preservM  Ihe  prey  ; 

Yet  wii.h  ^ueli  husre  tlu*  Imsy  fislu-i- fie  w, 

As  it"  hot  ?outli-wind  con-uptioii  blew." 

.\  joint  of  meat  may  be  preserved  for  several  days 
in  the  midst  of  summer  by  wrapping  it  in  a  clean 
linen  cloth,  previously  moistended  with  strong 
vinegar,  and  sprinkled  over  with  salt,  and  then 
placing  it  in  an  earthenware  pan,  or  hanging  it 
up,  and  changing  the  cloth,  or  ringing  it  out 
a-fresli,  and  again  steeping  it  in  vinegar  once  a 
day,  if  the  weather  be  very  hot. 

The  best  meat  for  keeping  is  ?)iutlon,  and  the 
leg  keeps  best,  and  may  with  care,  if  the  tempe- 
rature be  only  moderate,  be  prescrv.  d  without 
becoming  tainted  for  about  a  week  ;  during  frost 
a  leg  of  mutton  will  keep  a  fortnight. 

A  shoulder  of  miiftoji  is,  next  to  the  leg,  the 
joint  best  calculated  for  keeping  in  warm  weather. 

The  scrag  end  of  a  neck  is  very  liable  to  be- 
come tainted  ;  it  cannot  be  kept  with  safety  du- 
ring hot  weather  for  more  than  two  da}  s. 

The  kernels,  or  glands,  in  the  thick  part  of  the 
leg  should  be  dissected  out.  because  the  mucous 
matter  in  which  they  abound,  speedily  becomes 
putrid,  and  then  tends  very  much  to  infect  the 
adjoining  part. 

The  chine  and  rib  bones  should  be  wiped,  aid 
sprinkled  over  with  salt  and  pepjjer,  and  tht 
bloody  part  of  the  neck  removed.  In  the  brisket, 
the  commencement  of  the  putrefactivi  piocess 
lakes  place  in  the  breast,  and  if  tnis  part  is  to  ■)£ 
kept,  it  is  advisable  to  guard  against  it  becoming 
tainted,  by  sprinkling  a  little  salt  and  pepper 
over  it  :  the  vein  or  pipe  near  the  bone  of  the 
inside  of  a  chine  of  mutton  should  be  cut  out, 
and  if  the  meat  is  to  l)e  kept  foi'' some  time,  the 
part  close  round  the  tail  should  be  sprinkled  with 
salt,  after  having  first  cut  out  the  gland  or  kernel. 

In  befj'  the  ribs  are  less  liable  to  become  taint 
ed  tlian  any  other  joint  ;  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
cool   pannv  in  the  summer  months  for  six  days 
and  ten  days  in  winter. 

The  round  of  beef  will  not  keep  long,  unless 
sprinkled  o\  er  with  salt.  All  the  glands  or  'ker- 
nels which  it  contains  should  be  dissected  out 

The  brisket  is  still  more  liable  to  become 
tainted  by  keeping  ;  it  cannot  be  kept  sweet  with 
safety  more  than  three  days  in  summer,  and 
about  a  week  in  winter. 

Lamb  is  the  next  in  order  for  keeping,  though 
it  is  considered  best  to  eat  it  soon,  or  even  the 
day  after  it  is  killed  If  it  is  not  very  young  the 
leg  will  keep  four  or  five  days,  with  care,  in  a  cool 
place  in  summer. 

Feal  and  Pork — a  leg  will  keep  very  well  in 
summer  for  three  or  four  days,  and  a  week  in 
winter: — but  the  scrag  end  of  veal  or  pork  will 
not  keep  well  above  a  day  in  summer,  and  two 
or  three  days  in  winter. 

The  part  that  becomes  tainted  first  of  a  leg 
of  veal,  is  where  tlu  udder  is  skewered  back. 
The  skewer  should  be  taken  out,  and  lioth  that 
and  the  pai't  beneath  it  wiped  dry  every  day,  by 
which  means  it  will  keep  good  three  or  four 
days  in  larm  weather.  The  vein  or  /li/ie  that 
runs  along  the  chine  of  a  loin  of  veal  should  be 
cut  out,  as  is  usually  done  in  mutton  and  bee. 
The  skirt  of  a  breast  of  veal  should  likewise  be 
taken^  off,  and  the  inside  of  the  breast  wiped, 
scraped,  and  sprinkled  with  s.ilt. 

DISEASES  OF  DOME.STIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR  CUKE 

Ihtmi^atioii.  The  extrication  of  certain  va- 
pours from  nitre,  salt,  or  other  substance  in  in- 


fected stables,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  chem. 
iVIany  preparations  have  been  recommended  for 
tumig:!ticn  ;  only  two  of  them,  however,  appear 
to  be  worth  notice. — 1st.  In  a  large  dish  of  hot 
sand,  place  a  cup  or  other  vessel  with  some  pow- 
dered nitre  in  it ;  pour  upon  the  nitre  a  quantity 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  equal  to  half  its  weight.  No 
person  can  remain  in  the  stable  while  this  pro- 
cess is  going  on,  as  the  vapour  which  arises  is  of 
a  very  suflbcating  nature.  To  retain  the  vapour 
in  the  stable  a  sufficient  time,  the  door,  windows, 
and  every  aperture  should  be  carefully  closed. — 2d. 
Instead  of  the  nitre,  put  into  the  cup  a  mixture  of 
powdered  magnesia,  and  common  table  salt,  of 
each  equal  parts  ;  upon  this  mi.xture  pour  half 
its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  immediately  af- 
ter leave  the  stable  ;  as  the  fumes  from  this 
mixture  are  far  more  suffocating  than  the  for- 
mer, but  certainly  more  effectual.  In  one  expe- 
riment, I  found  that  the  infectious  property  of 
glanderous  matter  was  destroyed  by  being  expos 
ed  to  this  vapour.  Before  a  stable  is  ;umigated, 
all  litter,  hay,  dust,  &c.  should  be  swept  out ; 
and  the  whr le  stable  well  cleaned.  The  rack, 
manger,  and  wood-work  between  them  should  be 
scraped,  and  thoroughly  v/ashed  ;  and  the  fumi- 
gation is  to  be  made  immediately  after,  while 
the  wood  is  moist.  The  following  day  the  door 
and  windows  should  be  thrown  open,  and  sulfer- 
ed  to  remaip  so  until  the  vapour  is  perfectly 
gone. 

Gait  or  Bile.  A  yellowish,  bitter  juice  se- 
creted from  the  blood  by  the  liver.  In  the  hu- 
man liver,  as  well  as  in  many  quadrupeds,  there 
IS  a  reservoir,  where  it  is  deposited  for  a  time, 
named  Gall-bladder  ;  but  this  does  not  exist  in 
tne  horse  The  gall  is  conveyed  by  the  biliary 
duct  to  the  duodenum,  or  first  intestine,  where 
probably  it  is  concerned  in  the  separation  of 
chyle  from  the  digested  food:  and  serves  after- 
wards by  its  irritating  or  .stimulating  quality,  to 
promote  that  peculiar  motion  of  the  intestines, 
by  which  their  contents  are  gradually  propelled 
towards  the  fundament. 


FidUoYiaY  Vj ovy  espoudewce. 


Extract  of  a  ktler  dated  King  Creek,  ? 
S.  C.  AJiril2,  1824.3 
Sir, 

During  the  last  summer  a  fii-e  was  kindled  in  the 
evening  in  my  garden  on  a  small  stage,  which 
was  kept  burning  in  a  blaze  till  .jed  time  Incon- 
sequence, vegetables  in  it  were  less  annoi  ed  by 
insects  than  in  neighbouring  gardens.  Countkss 
numbers  of  these  little  pi-ovoking  invaders  which 
the  light  seemed  to  put  in  motion,  directed  tlieir 
flight  towards  the  blaze,  in  which  they  met  with 
sure  destruction.  By  this  cheap  and  easy  method 
the  mature  and  vigorous  were  destroyed,  and  their 
numerous  increase  checked. 

To  keep  meat  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
the  juices  during  the  summer  months,  I  have  re- 
sorted to  various  expedients  In  all  my  intention 
has  been  defeated  whenever  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  has  been  above  72°  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale  The  summer  heat  here  plays  between  80" 
and  93°.*  I  h.nve  thought  ot  a  litUe  apparatus 
that  promises  success  in  the  most  ranfied  atmos- 
phere, but  workmen  here  are  wanting  to  construct 
t.  A  description  may  not  be  uniiit'^resting.  It  is 
a  glass  tub  having  a  metal  cover  to  fit  with  a 
screw,  at  the  termination  or  lower  part  of  the 
screw,  a  projection  entirely  around  the  tub  of  an 
inch  in  width,  the  upper  surface  of  which  to  be 
a  horizontal  plane,  on  which  a  soft  piece  of  leather 


""  This  is  the  rxcesa  of  heat,  and  takes  /ilace  be- 
tween Jioori  and  3  o'clock,  P.  Al.  generally.  Lat. 
32°,   W. 
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is  to  be  fitted  to  cover  '.be  whole  surface,  so  that 
the  cover  when  screwed  on  will  press  upon  it,  the 
more  efFcctually  to  excUide  the  admission  of  air 
between  the  tub  and  cover.  The  centre  of  the 
cover  to  have  a  small  opening  over  wliich  an  air 
pump  is  to  be  made  fiist — the  opening  to  be  armed 
■with  a  valve  to  prevent  regurgitation  of  air  into 
the  tub  after  its  being  emptied  by  means  of  the 
pump.  The  principle  scarcely  needs  explanation. 
It  is  to  protect  the  meat  from  the  constant  action 
of  air,  one  of  the  agents  necessary  in  the  putre- 
factive process — the  others*  cannot  act  without  it 
in  this  business. 

This  little  contrivance  placed  in  a  convenient 
apartment,  may  be  visited  at  pleasure  by  the 
conk,  who  after  one  lesson  would  be  qualified  to 
attend  it,  will  not  only  save  labour  and  the  ex 
pense  of  salt  neces-ary  to  keep  meat  in  any  other 
manner,  but  its  juices  and  flavour  will  be  retained. 
Its  economy  may  be  carried  into  the  winter 
months.  It  is  customary  and  necessary  to  salt 
pork,  intended  for  bacon,  2  or  3  times  to  insure  it 
from  spoiling,  besides  the  trouble  of  spreading  it, 
on  the  weather  becoming  a  little  warm.  One 
salting  inthistub  will  be  i.uliicient,  the  airpumped 
out,  and  the  meat  then  suffered  to  remain  till  the 
salt  has  penetrated  through  it. 

Should  the  plan  meet  your  attention  it  may  be 
communicated  to  any  enterprising  mechanics  to 
carry  it  into  operation.     There  is  little  doubt  butjdetc  ction  so  far. 


der  g-t  or  $5.  What  will  be  your  faie  with  the 
Potomac  Canal  on  one  siile  and  the  Cliesapeake 
and  Delaware  on  the  other,  Ciod  only  knows,  but 
1  tremble  for  Baltimore. 

[It  is  important  in  every  respect  that  we  should 
know  in  what  light  we  are  viewed  by  others  ;  as 
well  for  the  removal  of  prejudice  if  it  exist,  as 
for  the  reformation  of  actual  defects  and  abuses  ; 
in  this  view  we  have  published  the  preceding  ex- 
tract from  a  gentleman  whose  age,  experience 
and  opportunities  of  judging,  bespeak  respectful 
consideration  for  all  he  says.]     Ed.  Am.  j^'ar. 

Chester,  29th  April,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

"The  cold  and  wet  have  very  much  retarded 
our  agricultural  work  of  the  spring  ;  many  of  my 
neighbours  have  yet  to  begin,  and  many  more  have 
scarcely  commenced  their  corn  planting  ;  grass 
crops  and  oats  present  a  fine  appearance  general 
!y,  and  the  wheat  crops,  though  they  have  not 
made  a  great  growth  for  the  season  of  the  year, 
a.lmost  universally  indicate  a  healthful  appear- 
ance, and  an  abundance  remains  in  the  earth  to 
pro<\uce  a  very  full  harvest  should  its  grand  ad- 
versary (the  fly)  fail  to  visit  us  a  little  longer. 

If  its  ravages  have  commenced  at  all,  it  has 
conducted  its  operations  so  secretly  as  to   avoid 


and  three  months,  so  well  covered,  and  tlie  beef 
so  rich.  I  desired  Barenger,  the  artist,  to  take  a 
sketch  of  the  baron  before  it  was  sent  to  the 
king,  and  which  I  at  that  time  intended  for  you. 
I  now  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  painting — It  is 
done  upon  a  correct  scale  of  half  a  foot  to  an 
inch.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  town,  for  Sir 
Charles  Morgan's  annual  cattle  show  in  Wales, 
before  the  beef  was  painted,  or  I  would  have  ta- 
ken care  and  had  it  better  done." 


PUEI.I5HF.D    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  deli- 
vered from  Upper  Marlborough  Inspection  Ware- 
house, during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  9th 
of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
and  ending  on  the  sixth  of  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four. 


it  will  kvell  pay  the  undertakers. 

I  Wv.vdd  be  thankful  for  a  few  seed  of  the  sea- 
kale,  or  any  others  that  you  may  have  for  distri- 
bution. I  am  respectfully,  &c. 

D.  M.  LAFITTE. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  dated, 
Dkar  Sir, 


Duncanville,  10th  A/irii,  1824 


•J 


I  send  you  a  few  of  the  sword  b<;ans — can  send 
more  if  you  wish.  If  your  indisposition  be  con- 
nected with  lind  digestion,  I  can  state  with  some 
confidence  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  Dr.  Robert 
Anderson's  Scotch  Pills,  as  they  are  called.  I 
take  only  one  whenever  necessary,  at  bed  time. 
Avoid  all  acids,  especially  wine.  Eat  sa/t  meat 
;iS  a  part  of  my  breakfast.  Butter  in  any  form  is 
poison  to  a  locul:  stomach.  Have  meat  dressed 
with  nice  hog's  fat  instead  of  butter,  and  make  use 
of  as  much  mustard,  so  as  to  taste  the  same  in 
each  dish  of  coffee. 

Your's,  &c. 

J.  S.  BELLINGER. 

Caecil  County,  2od  A/tril,  1824. 
Dear  Sib, 

I  am  a  sincere  and  true  friend  to  Baltimore, 
convinced  that  her  prosperity  is  all  important  to 
the  state  ;  but  she  is  her  own  worst  enemy.  The 
excessive  prices  demanded  for  every  thing  drives 
away  people  who  would  otherwise  be  valuable 
customers.  Lower  down  the  Chesapeake  the 
merchants  go  to  New  York  for  their  goods,  and 
beginning  atJLlkton  down  to  Easton,  they  chiefly 
purchase  from  Philadelphia. 

These  are  a  kind  of  people  governed  by  inter 
est,  not  prejudice.  Even  the  western  merchants 
purchase  their  goods  at  Philadelphia,  pay  a  heavy 
transit  to  Bal'imore,  from  which  the)-  wagon  to 
the  west.  Why  not  at  once  purchase  in  Balti- 
more and  save  the  transit  ?  because  they  cannot 
purchase  as  cheap. 

They  ask  me  from  a  dollar  to  gl  50  for  fine  old 
high  proof  whiskey.  I  have  just  procured  from 
Philadelphia,  13  years  old,  2°  above  4th  proof, 
for  75  cents.  I  am  drinking  very  superior  and 
genuine  Madeira  Wine  by  the  quarter  cask  at  $2 
50,  such  as  I  could  not  uurchase  in  Baltiiiiore  un- 


*  Heat  and  moisture. 


That   we  may  utterly   escape   is  the   hearty 
prayer  of 

Your's,  &c. 

Extract  of  a  tetter  from  Charles  Chamfiion, 
Esq.  near  Blythe,  A''ottinghamshire,  England, 
to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Bhjthe,near  Batvtry,  24l/t  Feb.  1824, 
"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  small 
quantity  of  Swedish,  Globe  Ued  and  Green  Tur 
nip  .seed  ;  each  I  have  proved  to  be  of  a  superior 
quality — the  Globe  Red  is  the  most  proper  for  ear- 
ly eating  ;  the  Green  is  excellent  food  for  Spring, 
and  so  are  the  Sweeds. — I  also  send  you  a  sample 
Barley  of  the  best  kind  I  ever  grew — I  had  it 
from  \Vales — it  ripens  early,  is  very  productive, 
and  of  superior  quality ;  for  when  made  into  malt, 
it  aflfords  the  greatest  extract. — You  will  like- 
wise  find  a  sample  of  newly  discovered  Rye 
Grass — I  have  sown  it  a  few  years,  and  find  it 
very  valuable — the  person  of  whom  I  purchased 
the  seed,  lives  in  Holderuess;  he  discovered  it 
in  a  very  old  pasture,  which  he  had  long  remark 
ed  for  its  fruitfulness — he  retails  the  seed  at 
two  guineas  the  strike,  or  bushel  of  32  quarts  ; 
it  does  not  run  into  seed  like  the  common  Rye 
grass,  but  spreads  more  upon  the  ground  and  is 
better  adapted  for  feeding  pasture. 

"  As  I  know  you  have  the  English  Farmer's 
Journal  sent  to  you,  you  will  have  seen  that  I 
sent  a  white  steer,  for  exhibition  as  extra  stock, 
to  the  Christmas  Cattle  Show  ;  being  one  of  the 
Stewards,  I  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  mc,  to 
shew  something,  alUiough  it  is  expensive,  the 
great  distance  I  reside  from  London.  Yoti  will 
have  observed  that  I  sent  a  Baron  of  my  steer  to 
the  king — the  reason  which  induced  me  to  do  so, 
was,  as  the  palace  is  supposed  to  be  the  empori- 
um of  correct  taste,  I  was  desirous  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  early  maturity  of  the  Short 
Horn,  produces  as  fine  flavoured  beef  as  the 
Hereford,  double  the  age,  and  I  have  received 
flattering  acknowledgment  from  his  Majesty's 
Comptroller  of  his  household. 

"  I  saw  my  steer  when  slaughtered,  as  well  as 
the  one  bred  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  which 
won  the  early  maturity  prize,  and  he  was  got  by 
a  bull  I  sold  to  his  lordship. — Two  more  complete 
and  beautiful  carcases  were  never  seen  of  their 
age — the  one  under  three  the  other  three  years 
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SCOTT  &  SASSCER,  In.spectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  April  20,  1824. 
True  Copy  from  the  original  report  on  file  in 
this  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


RECEIPTS. 

TO  REMOVE  THE  TURNIP  FLAVOUR  FROM  MILK 
OR  BUTTER. 

Dissolve  a  little  nitre  in  spring  water,  which 
keep  in  a  bottle,  and  put  a  small  tea-cup  full  in- 
to eight  gallons  of  milk  when  warm  from  the 
cow. 

TO  make  bran  bread. 
To  four  pounds  of  best  household  flour,  put 
two  table  spoonsful  of  small  beer  yeast,  and  half 
a  pint  of  warm  water ;  let  it  stand  tv/o  hours  in 
a  warm  place.  Add  half  a  pound  of  bran,  and  a 
tea  spoonful  of  salt  ;  make  the  dough  with  skim 
milk,  or  warm  water ;  cover  it  up,  and  let  it 
stand  an  hour.  Put  the  loaves  into  warm  dishes, 
and  let  them  stand  twenty  minutes  before  they 
go  into  the  oven. 

SLEEP    AFTER    MEALS. 

It  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  a  short  sleep 
after  dinner  be  not  useful  for  promoting  diges- 
tion ;  and  in  several  countries  the  practice  cer- 
tainly is  indulged  with  impunity,  if  not  with 
evident  advantage  ;  besides  that  it  seems  to  be 
consistent  with  the  instinct  of  nature.  It  is  how- 
ever, only  among  a  certain  class  that  the  practice 
can  be  Used  with  propriety  ;  and  whoever  adopts 
it,  ought  to  confine  the  indulgence  to  a  short 
sleep  of  a  few  minutes.  For,  if  it  be  continued 
longer,  there  arises  more  loss,  from  the  increase 
of  insensible  perspiration,  than  can  be  compen- 
sated by  all  the  advantages  supposed  to  accrue  to 
digestion. 

Those  who  use  such  a  custom,  which  may  be 
allowable  to  the  aged  and  delicate,  ought  to 
place  themselves  in  a  reclining,  not  a  horizontal 
prosture  ;  because  in  the  latter  situation  the  sto- 
mach presses  upon  a  part  of  the  intestines,  and 
the  blood  is  consequently  impelled  to  the  head. 

Water. 

The  best  water  is  that  which  is  pure,  light, 

and  without  any  particular  colour,  taste  or  smell. 

Where   water  cannot    be  obtained    pure    from 

springs,   wells,  rivers,  or  lakes,  care  should  he 
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aken  to  deprive  it  of  its  pernicious  qualities  by 
boiling,  and  filtering,  but  most  effectually  by  dis- 
tillation. Any  pntrid  substances  in  tlie  water 
may  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  an  acid 
Thus,  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  powder  will 
make  twelve  gallons  of  corrupted  water  pure, 
and  transparent  in  two  hours,  without  imparting 
a  sensible  degree  of  astringcncy.  Charcoal  pow- 
der has  also  been  fotmd  of  great  efficacy  in 
checking  the  putrid  tendency  of  water.  To  the 
same  purpose,  vinegar  and  other  strong  acids  are 
well  adapted. 

TO    WARM    A    CARRIAGE    OR    SMALL    APARTJIENT. 

Convey  into  it  a  stone  bottle  of  boiling  water, 
or  for  the  feet  a  single  glass  bottle  of  boiled  wa- 
ter, wrapped  in  flannel. 


FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN. 

The  following  translation  of  an  ejjigram  of 
Philodemus,  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
shows  that  in  one  respect,  at  least,  women  have 
altered  very  little  in  a  lapse  of  2,000  years. 

While  flush'il  willi  wealth,  what  restless  love  possessed  you 
But  now  you  wiselj'  cease  to  burn,  when  poor — 
Hunger  your  best,  indeed,  your  only  cure  ; 
And  that  sweet  gill  of  youi''s,  who  oft  caressed  you, 
Anl  by  each  fondest,  dearest  tianje  ad*lress*d  you. 
Will  UOM'  with  sti'ange,  and  careless  glance  inqnii  e, 
"  Goo<l  Sir,  jour  n.inie — whence  are  jou  ? — who"s  your  sire? 
There's  something  lVu-ei,2;n  in  yourair,  I'm  siu'e." 
The  world  will  teach  you,  if  you  but  atterul, 
"  He  wliohas  nothing  must  not  hope  a  friend." 


sum  IS'iilBailllBo 


Baltimore,  Friday,  May  7,  18i4. 


agriculture,  Elkanah  Watson,  Esq.  of  one  head 
each  of  "white  and  red  flint  wheat,"  men 
tinned  in  number  4,  page  27,  with  the   following 
memoranda. 

^j"  Since  my  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  two 
material  facts  have  occurred  on  the  subject 
of  the  celebrated  white  flint  wheat,  which  I  think 
proper  to  communicate,  as  I  am  on  the  wing  for 
the  north,  for  the  summer;  and  feel  it  my  duty 
you  should  possess  full  and  correct  information  on 
that  important  subject. 

First. — A  distinguished  farmer  of  Cayuga  coun- 
ty, near  Auburn,  Ira  Hopkins,  Esq.  has  just  left 
me,  and  fi  om  him  I  am  informed  that  the  enclos- 
ed samples  which  he  brought  down  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  quality  he  has  sowed  on  four 
acres,  and  says  it  is  unquestionably  the  finest  wheat 
in  the  world,  independent  of  its  essential  proper- 
ty of  completely  resisting   the  attacks  of  the  fly. 

Sec(jnd. — That  the  stem  is  soft  as  stated  with 
the  exception  of  5  or  6  inches  above  the  surface, 
which  is  as  hard  as  wood,  and  thus  Almighty  God 
has  blest  man  with  this  (to  us)  effectual  guard 
against  one  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  till 
now  unconquerable  ;  besides,  the  white  wheat 
yields  more  per  acre,  and  is  heavier  than  any 
other.  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  am  gratified 
in  having  been  the  fortunate  instrument  of  bestow- 
ing upon  my  country,  in  my  old  age,  what  the 
people  of  the  west  call  a  great  blessing ;  and  in 
gratitude  I  am  told  they  have  named  it  after  me. 

A  box  of  Cherokee  Rose  Cuttings  from 
Charles  E.  Rowand,  Esq. — all  distributed. 

Jy*  Wool. — Samples  of  very  long  wool  from 
S.  Jaques,  Esq.  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
from  sheep  lately  arrived  from  the  Texel. 

iJy^  Pamphlet  from  P.  Wethered,  Esq.  being 
an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  which  occurred  at 
the  two  meetingsof  theProvincial  Agricultural  Sr- 
ciety,of  Halifax,  N.  S.  during  the  session  of  1823. 


Seeds,  Specimens,  Books,  Maps,  Paintings, 
Sec.  &c.  Jirescnted  to  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Fariner,  for  Jiublick  use  and  ins/iection  with- 
in the  last  meek. 

Barley — of  excellent  quality.  Rye  Grass — 
a  new  and  superior  variety  ;  and  the  seed  of  three 
diff"erent  kinds  of  tried  and  approved  Turnips, 
presented  by  Charles  Chamliion,  Esq.  a  distin- 
guished agriculturist,  near  Blythe,  Nottingham- 
shire, England. — Also,  a  painting  of  a  Baron  of 
Beef,  by  him  presented  to  his  Majesty,  George 
IV.,  Dec.  20th,  1823— weight  293  pounds;  length 
3  feet  6  inches;  deptlr  2  feet.  This  bullock,  of 
the  improved  shorthorn  breed,  gave  1466  pounds 
nett  weight,  at  3  yearsand  3  months.  For  further 
particulars  of  all  these,  see  extract  from  his  letter 
in  this  number.  And  a  portrait  of  the  cele'jiated 
cow  Nonparicl,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Althorp. 
This  cow  at  Colling's  sale  brought  370  guineas. 

jIv^AGeological  AND  Agricultural  Survey 
of  the  district  adjoining  the  Erie  canal,  in  the 
state  of  New  York ;  part  first,  containing  a  des- 
cription, and  geological  profile,  of  the  rock  for- 
mations extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Erie, 
running  near  tlie  43°  N.  latitude,  and  etnbracing 
9°  of  longitude,  and  a  beautiful  engraved  view  ot 
the  whole  line  of  the  canal,  all  taken  by  Amos 
Eato:i,  Esq.  under  the  direction,  and  at  the  pri- 
vate expense  of  the  honourable  Stephen  Van 
Ransellear,  by  whom  they  were  presented  to 
the  Editor,  together  with  a  profile  of  rocks  cross 
ing  part  of  Massachusetts,  taken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  same  munificent  patron  of  the  useful 
arts. 

jI7*An  Engraving  AND  Complete  History  of 
the  family  and  performances  of  the  celebrated 
American  Eclihse,  presented  by  N.  Carter, 
Esq.  of  New  York.  These  publications  may  all 
be  seen  at  the  oflice  of  the  American  Farmer. 
37"  Specimens  from  that  veteran  in  *.be  cause  of 


I-^iiMS  OF  News,  very  scarce— there  is  in  fact 
nothing  new  iindtr  the  sun." 
i7"  From   all  we  can  learn,  the  prospects  for 
small  grain  crops  are  exceedingly  promising. 

From  the  .National  Intelligevcer  of  the  6th  inst. 

In  the  Senate,  the  TariflF  Bill  is  yet  on  the  tapis. 
With  regard  to  its  ultimate  fate,  in  a  modified 
shape  in  the  Senate,  much  is  supposed  to  depend 
on  the  arrival  of  the  new  Senator  from  Illinois, 
who  is  said  to  be  daily  expected. 

The  proposed  duty  on  foreign  distilled  spirits, 
has  been  stricken  out  of  the  Taritf  Bill  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  18. 

The  U.  S.  steam  galliot  Sea  Gull,  with  4  barges 
in  company,  was  spoken  on  the  16th  of  April,  off 
the  Table  Land  of  Mariel,  S.  S.  W.,  distance  eight 
leagues.    The  officers  and  crew  were  all  well. 

■■o«»» 
PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— ccrf/i//- 

lij  collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  American 

Farmer. 

No  variation  in  the  prices  this  week,  except  in 
the  following  articles,  which  are  a  little  higher. 
Flour,  §5  75  to  g6— Wheat,  gl  22  to  gl  25. — 
Best  White,  gl  SO. 

Tobacco. — A  crop  of  8  hhds.  tobacco,  made  by 
Dr.  S.  B.  West,  of  Prince  George's  County,  sold 
by  Alex.  Miller  for  §5,  §15,  $\8,  and  %25. 


JT"  Trustees  Meeting. — A  state  of  ill  health 
at  the  time,  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  last  meeting  of  the  trustees  at  the  residence 
of  Jacob  Hollingsworth,  Jr.  Esq.  on  Elkridge  ;  the 
mortification  we  experienced  personally,  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  gratifying  report  of  the  meeting, 
from  those  who  were  more  fortunate,  for  we  know 
of  nothing  more  pleasing  than  to  witness  an  asso- 
ciation of  gentlemen  farmers  heartily  co-operat- 
ing to  improve  the  art,  and  elevate  the  character 
of  the  first  and  most  useful  applications  of  human 
labour  and  talent.  We  understand  that  at  that 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
James  Cox,  B.  W.  Hall,  H.  V.  Somerville,  and  J. 
S.  Skinner,  to  procure  the  premiums,  of  appropri- 
ate pieces  of  silver  plate,  to  be  distributed  con- 
formably to  the  scale  as  published  in  No.  2,  page 
10;  and  to  prepare  and  publish  hand  bills  of  the 
next  exhibition. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  premiums  to  be  given 
for  tobacco,  should  be  bestowed  on  the  cultivator 
of  the  five  hogsheads  bringing  the  highest  price. 

The  next  meeting  of  tlie  Trustees  is  appointed 
for  Wednesday  next  the  13th,  at  the  residence  of 
Samuel  Owings,  Esq.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
board  be  organised  and  proceed  to  business  by 
eleven,  A.  M.  as  important  business  v/ill  demand 
their  attention — amongst  other  things  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  judges  for  the  next  exhibition. 

Qj"  To  our  numerous  and  liberal  friends  in  the 
cotton  growing  country,  we  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  our  expectation  of  giving  them  in  our 
next,  a  communication  of  great  interest  and  va- 
lue, ou  the  subject  of  the  Rot  in  Cotton — with  a 
specification  of  a  Patent  for  the  discovery  of  a 
means  of  preventing  that  destructive  malady, 
hastening  tl\e  maturation  of  the  plant,  and  im- 
proving the  staple  of  that  valuable  commodity. 


Which  I  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  pa- 
trons ot  the  American  Farmer  some  time  ago, 
has  now  been  on  trial  for  two  years,  and  has 
gave  entire  satisfaction,  and  in  some  neighbour- 
hoods has  gone  into  very  general  use,  in  so  much, 
that  I  sold  last  season  about  two  hundred  of  those 
implements.  If  applied  before  the  corn  or  tobac- 
co gets  two  grassey  it  is  the  best  substitute  for  the 
plough,  and  much  more  expeditious,  as  it  will 
cultivate  and  completely  pulverize  the  soil  of  a 
row  of  corn  at  one  round,  and  does  the  work  much 
better  in  dry  weather,  as  it  does  in  a  very  small 
degree  reverse  the  soil  in  its  operation.  I  have 
now  on  hand  an  extensive  assortment  of  those  im- 
*ilements  of  small  and  large  size,  of  excellent 
workmanship  and  materials,  which  I  offer  for 
sale.  Also,  200  bushels  of  seed  buckivheat  and 
millet,  and  harvest  tools  generally.  Garden  seed 
and  implements  as  usual,  at  my  store  near  Pratt- 
street  wharf,  Baltimore. 

ROBERT  SINCLAIR. 
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IMVITATIONS  TO  DINNER. 
In  "  ihenff'airs  of  ilie  mouth"  the  strictest  punc 
tuality  is  indispensable  ;  the  Gastronomer  ought 
to  be  as  accurate  an  obitrver  of  time,  as  the  As 
TRONOMER.     1  he  least  delay  produces  fatal  a?ict 
iH'e/wrable  misl'ortuncs. 

Almost  all    other   ceremonies  anti  civil  duties 
may  be  put    off  for  several  hours  without  much 
inconvenience,  and  all,  may  be  postponed  with 
out  absolute  danger.     A  little  delay,  may  try  the 
patience   of  those    who   are  in   waiting;  but  the 
act  itself  will  be  equally  perfect  and  equally  valid. 
Procrastination  sometimes  is  rather  advantageous 
than  prejudicial.     It  gives  time  for  reflection  ; — 
and  may  prevent  our  taking   a  step  which  would 
have   made  us  ndscrable  for  life ;  the  delay  of  ; 
courier  has  prevented  the  conclusion  of  a  conven 
tion,  the  signing  of  which  might  have  occasioned 
the  ruin  of  a  nation. 

If  from  affairs  the  most  important,  we  descend 
to  our  pleasures  and  amusements,  sve  shall  find 
new  arguments  in  support  oi  our  assertions.  'I'Ue 
putting  off  a  rendezvous,  or  a  ball,  &c.  will  make 
them  the  more  delightful.     To  hofie,  is  to  enjoy. 

"  Man  never  is,  liuc  always  to  be,  blest." 
The  anticipation  of  pleasure  warms  our  imagina- 
tion, and  keeps  those  feelings  alive,  which   pos- 
session too  often  extinguishes. 

"  'Tis  expectation  only  makes  us  blest ; 
"  Kiijoyme/H  disappoints  us  at  the  best." 

Dr.  Johnson  has  most  sagaciously  said:  "  such 
is  the  state  of  life,  that  none  are  ha/ifiy  hut  61/  the 
initkipution  of  change  :  the  change  itself  is  noth- 
ing ;  when  we  have  made  it,  the  next  wish,  is 
immediately  to  change  again." 

However  singular  our  assertions  may  have  at 
first  appeared  to  those  who  have  not  considered 
the  subject,  we  hope  by  this  time  we  have  made 
converts  of  our  readers,  and  convinced  the  "  ama- 
teurs de  bonne  ckere"  of  the  truth  and  importance 
of  our  remarks;  and  that  they  will  remember, 
that  Dinner  is  the  only  act  of  the  day  which  can- 
not be  put  off  with  impunity,  for  even  five  mi- 
nutes. 

In  a  well  regulated  family,  all  the  clocks  and 
watches  should  agree  ;  on  this  depends  the  fate 
of  the  dinner ;  -.v.'iat  luould  be  agreeable  to  the 
stomach,  and  reatorative  to  the  system,  if  ser7ied 
at  TWO  o'clock, — 'd'ould  be  uneatable  and  indiges- 
tible at  A  quarter  past. 

The  dining  room  should  be  furnished  with  ; 
good  going  clock  ;  the  space  over  the  kitchen  fire 
place  with  another,  vibrating  in  unison  with  the 
former,  so  placed,  that  the  cook  may  keep  one 
eye  on  the  clock,  and  the  other  on  the  spit.  Sec 
She  will  calculate  to  a  minute  the  time  required 
to  roast  a  large  capon  or  little  lark,  and  is  equally 
attentive  to  the  degree  of  heat  of  her  stove,  and 
the  time  her  sauce  remains  on  it — when  to  with- 
draw the  bakings  from  the  oven,  the  roasE--«from 
the  spit,  and  the  stew  from  the  jjan. 

With  all  our  love  of  punctuality,  the  first  con- 
sideration must  still  be,  that  the  dinner  "  he  well 
done,  when  'tis  done." 

It  is  a  common  fault  with  coaks  -who  are  over- 
anxious about  time — to  overdress  every  thing— 
the  guest  had  better  wait  than  the  dinner— a  lit- 
tle delay  will  improve  their  appetite  ;— but  if  the 
dinner  waits  for  the  guests,  it  will  be  deteriorated 
every  nniimte ; — therefore  the  host  who  wishes  to 
entertain  his  friends  with  food  perfectly  well 
dressed,  must,  while  he  most  earnestly  endea- 
vours to  impress  on  their  minds  the  importance  of 

being  jmnrtual  to  the  appointed  hour, still  al 

low  his  cook— her  quarter  of  an  hour's  grace. 

Vol.  6 — 8. 


The  old  adage  that  "the  eye  is  often  bigger 
than  the  belly,"  is  often  verified  by  the  ridiculous 
vanity  of  those,  who  wish  to  make  an  appearance 
above  their  fortune — nothing  can  be  more  ruinous 
of  real  coinfort  than  the  too  common  custom  of 
setting  out  a  table,  with  a  parade  and  a  profusion, 
unsuited  not  only  to  the  circumstances  of  the  host, 
but  to  the  number  of  the  guests  ;  or  more  fatal  to 
true  hospitality,  than  the  multiplicity  of  dishes 
which  luxury  has  made  fashionable  at  the  tables 
of  the  great,  the  wealthy — and  the  ostentatious, — 
who  are  often,  neither  great  nor  wealthy. 

Such  excessive  preparations,  instead  of  being  a 
compliment  to  our  guests,  is  nothing  better  than 
an  indirect  offence;  it  is  a  tacit  insinuation,  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  such  delica- 
cies— to  bribe  the  depravity  of  their  palates,  when 
we  desire  the  pleasure  of  their  company — and  that 
society  now,  must  be  purchased,  at  the  same  price 
Swift  told  Pope,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  it  in 
Ireland — "I  should  hardly  prevail  to  find  one  vi- 
sitor, if  I  were  not  able  to  hire  him  with  a  bottle 
of  wine." 

When  twice  as  much  cooking  is  undertaken  as 
there  are  servants,  or  conveniences  in  the  kitchen 
to  do  it  properly — dishes  must  be  dressed  long 
before  the  dinner  hour,  and  stand  by  spoiling — 
the  poor  cook  loses  her  credit,  and  the  poor  guests 
get  indigestions — why  prepare  for  eight  or  ten 
friends,  more  than  sufficient  for  twenty  or  thirty 
visitors;  ''enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,"  and  a 
prudent  provider,  who  takes  measure  of  the  ap- 
petites, instead  of  the  eyes  of  his  guests,  may 
entertain  his  friends, — three  times  as  often,  and 
ten  times  as  well. 

It  is  your  second  courses— ridiculous  variety 

of  \VlNKS,  LiQUOUKS,  ICES*,  DkSSERTS,  &C.— 

which  are  served  up  to  feed  the  eye — that  over- 
come the  stomach,  and  paralyze  digestion,  and  se- 
duce  "children  of  a   larger  growth"  to  sacrifice 

the  health  and  comfort  of  several  days, for  the 

baby-pleasure  of  tickling  their  tongues  for  a  few 
minutes,  with  trifles  and  custards'  !!  &c.  See. 

"  Indigestion  will  sometimes  overtake  the 
most  experienced  epicure  ; — when  the  gustatory 
nerves  are  in  good  humour,  hunger  and  savoury 
viands  will  sometimes  seduce  the  tongus  of  a 
" grand  gourmand"  to  betray  the  interests  of  his 
stomach,   in  spite  of  his  brains. 

The  clotht  should  be  laid  in  the  parlour,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  dinner  table  complete- 
ly arranged  .at  least  an  hour  before  dinner  time. 

The  cook's  labour  will  be  lost,  if  the  parlour 
table  be  not  ready  for  action,  and  the  eaters  ready 
for  the  eatables — which  the  least  delay  will  irre- 
parably injure :— therefore  the  Gourmand  will 
be  punctual  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  ruling 
passion  ; — the  Invalid,  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
encountering  an  indigestion  from  eating  ill-dressed 
food  ;  and  the  Rational  Epicure,  who  happily 
attends  the  banquet  with  "mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano,"  will  keep  the  time  not  only  for  these  strong 
reasons,  but  that  he  may  not  lose  the  advantage 
of  being  introduced  to  the  other  guests.  He  consi 
ders  not  only  what  is  on  the  table,— but  who  are 


*  Smilling  cold  soda  water  immediately  after 
eating  a  hearty  dinner,  is  another  very  unwhole- 
some custom. 

fLe  grand  sommelier,  or  CHIEF  butler,  m/or- 
mer  times  was  expected  to  be  especially  accomplish- 
ed in  the  art  of  folding  table  linen— ^o  as  to  lay 
his  napkins  in  different  forms  every  day — these 
transformations  are  particularly  described  in 
Rose's  Instructions  for  the  Oncers  of  Mouth. 
"  To  pleat  a  napkin  in   the  form  of  a  cockle- shell 

double." — "  In  the  form  of— hen  and  chickens" 

"  shape  ef  two  capons  in  a  tiye"~or  "  like  a  dog 
with  a  collar  about  his  neck" — and  many  others 
equally  whimsical. 


around  it ; — his  principal  inducement  to  leave  his 
own  fire  side,  is  the  charm  of  agreeable  and  in- 
structive society,  and  the  opportunity  of  making 
connexions,  which  may  augment  the  interest  and 
enjoyment  of  existence. 

It  is  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
master  of  the  feast,  (especially  when  the  guests 
are  not  very  numerous,)  to  take  advantage  of 
these  moments  to  introduce  them  to  one  another, 
naming  them  individually  in  an  audible  voice,  and 
adroitly  laying  hold  of  those  ties  of  acquaintance- 
ship or  prolession  which  may  exist  between  them. 
This  will  much  augment  the  pleasures  of  the 
festive  board,— to  which  it  is  indeed  as  indispen- 
sable a  prelude  as  an  overture  to  an  opera :  and 
the  host  will  thus  acquire  an  additional  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  his  guests.  We  urge  this  point 
more  strongly,  because,  from  want  of  attention 
to  it,  we  have  seen  more  than  once,  persons  whom 
many  kindred  ties  would  have  drawn  closely  to- 
gether, ])ass  an  entire  day  without  opening  their 
lips  to  each  other,  because  they  were  mutually 
ignorant  of  each  other's  names,  professions  and 
pursuits. 

To  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  ceremony  as  to  the 
order  in  which  the  guests  are  to  sir,  it  will  save 
much  time  and  trouble  if  the  master  of  the  house 
adops  the  simple  and  elegant  method  of  placing 
the  name  of  each  guest  in  the  plate  which  is  in- 
tended for  him.  This  proceeding,  will  be  of 
course  the  result  of  consideration,  and  the  host 
will  place  those  together  who  he  thinks  will  har- 
monize best. 

Le  Journal  des  Dames  informs  us,  that  in  seve- 
ral fashionable  houses  in  Paris,  a  new  arrange- 
ment has  been  introduced  in  placing  the  company 
at  a  dinner  table. 

The  ladies  first  take  their  places,  leaving  in- 
tervals for  the  gentleman  ;  after  being  seated, 
each  is  desired  to  call  on  a  gentleman  to'sit  beside 
her;  and  thus  the  lady  of  the  house  is  relieved 
from  all  embarrassment  of  etiquette,  as  to  rank 
and  pretensions,  &c. 

But  without  ddubt,  says  the  Journalist,  this  me- 
thod has  its  inconveniences. 

It  may  happen  that  a  bashful  beauty  dare  not 
name  the  object  of  her  secret  wishes,  and  an  acute 
observer  may  determine,  from  a  single  glance, 
that  the  elected  is  not  always  the  chosen." 

If  the  party  is  large  the  founders  of  the  feast 
should  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  instead  of 
at  each  end, — thus  they  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
attending  equally  to  all  their  friends — and  being 
in  some  degree  relieved  from  the  occupation  of 
carving — will  have  an  opportunity  of  administer- 
ing all  those  little  attentions  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  comfort  of  their  guests. 

If  the  GUKSTs  have  any  respect  for  their  host, 
— or  prefer  a  well-dressed  dinner  to  one  that  is 
spoiled,  instead  of  coming  half  an  hour  after,  they 
will  take  care  to  make  their  appearance  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed. 

The  operations  of  the  cook  are  governed  by  the 
clock, — the  moment  the  roasts,  is'c.  are  ready,  they 
must  go  to  table,  if  they  are  to  be  eatea  in  per- 
fection. 

An  invitation  to  come  at  Five  o'clock,  seems 
to  be  generally  understood  to  mean  Six;  Five 
PRECISELY,  half  past  Jive  ;  and  not  later  than 
Five,  (so  that  dinner  may  be  on  the  table  within 
ten  minutes  after,  allowing  this  for  the  variation 
of  watches,)  Five  o'clock  exactly. 

lie  it  known  to  all  loyal  subjects  of  the  empire  of 
good  living,  that  the  Committee  of  Taste  have 
unanimously  resolved,  that  "an  invitation  to  ETA 
BETA  PI  must  be  in  writing,  and  sent  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  banquet — and  tnust  be  answer- 
ed in  writing,  fas  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  receiv- 
ed}— within  twenty  four  hours  at  latest"!^i-<ipe'- 
cially  if  it  be  not  accepted — then,  in  addition  to 
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the  usual  romplimcnlary  expressions  of  thanks, 
&c.  the  best  possible  reasons  must  be  assigned  for 
the  non-acceptance,  as  a  particular  pre-engage- 
ment,  or  severe  indisposition,  &c. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disobliging  than  a  refusal 
which  is  not  grounded  on  some  very  strong  and 
unavoidable  cause,  except  not  coming  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  ;  "  according  to  the  laws  of  convi- 
viality, a  certificate  from  a  Sheriff's  Officer,  a 
Doctor,  or  an  Undertaker,  are  only  the  pleas 
which  are  admissible.  The  duties  which  invita 
tion  imposes,  do  not  fall  only  on  the  persons  in- 
vited, but  like  all  other  social  duties,  are  recip- 
rocal." 

It  is  the  least  jiunishment  that  a  blundering  ill- 
bred  booby  can  receive,  who  comes  half  an  hour 
after  the  time  he  was  bidden,  to  find  the  soufi  re- 
mo-ved,  and  the  fish  cold  :  moreover,  for  such  an 
offence,  let  him  also  be  mulcted  in  a  pecuniary 
penalty,  to  be  applied  to  the  fund  for  the  be- 
nefit OF  DECAYED  COOKS.  This  is  the  least 
punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  on  one  whose 
silence,  or  violation  of  an  engagement,  tends  to 
paralyze  an  entertainment,  and  to  draw  his  friend 
into  useless  expense. 

BoiLEAU,  the  Frer.ch  satirist,  has  a  shrewd  ob- 
servation on  this  subject.  "  I  have  always  been 
punctual  at  the  hour  of  dinner,"  says  the  bard, 
"  for  I  knew,  that  all  those  whom  I  kept  waiting 
at  that  provoking  interval,  would  employ   those 

faults. 


unpleasant  moments,  to  sum  up  all   my 

BoiLEAU  is  indeed  a  man  of  genius — a  very  honest 

man; — but  that  dilatory  and  procrastinating  way 'come,  and  frequent   invitation  to   the   board 

he  has  got  into,  would  mar  the  virtues  of  an  An- 1  hospitality,  instead  of  unblushingly  demanding 


choose  shtip — fish,  fkc.  or  what  particular  part 
they  prefei''— for  as  they  cannot  all  be  choosers — 
you  will  thus  escape  making  any  invidious  distinc- 
tions. 

A  dexterous  CarverII,  (especially  if  he  be  pos- 
sessed with  that  determined  enemy  to  ceremony 
and  sauce,  a  keen  appetite,)  will  help  half  a  dozen 
people  in  half  the  time,  one  of  your  would-be- 
thought  polite  folks  wastes  in  making  civil  faces, 
8cc.  to  a  single  guest. 

It  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time,  (^c.  if 
Poultry,  sspecially  large  turkeys  and  geese — 
were  sent  to  table  ready  cut  up. 

FlsH  that  is  fried,  should  be  previously  divided 
into  such  portions  as  are  fit  to  help  at  table. 

A  prudent  carver  will  cut  fair;  and  observe  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  dainties  he  is  serving 
out — and  regulate  his  helps,  by  the  proportion 
which  his  dish  bears  to  the  number  he  has  to 
divide  it  amongst, — taking  into  this  reckoning,  the 
quantum  of  Appetite — the  several  guests  arc  pre- 
sumed to  possess. 

"  Study  their  genius,  caprices,  ^out — 

"  They,  in  return,  may  haply  study  you  ; 

"Some  wish  a  Pillion,  some  prefer  a  Leg, 

"  Some  for  a  nien-y -thought  or  Sidebone  beg: 

"  The  wings  of  Fowls,  then  slices  of  the  round, — 

"  The  trail  of  Woodcock,  of  Codfish  the  sound. 

"  Let  strict  impartiahty  preside — 

"Nor  freak,  nor  favour,  nor  affection  guide." 

I\om  the  BANacKT. 

"  The  guest  who  wishes  to  insure  a  hearty  wel- 

"       ■        '   of 
of 


gel." 

There  are  some,  who  seldom  keep  an  appoint- 
ment ; — we  can  assure  them  they  as  seldom 
"  'scape  without  whipping" — and  exciting  those 
murmurs  which  inevitably  proceed  from  the  besti 
regulated  stomachs, — when  they  are  empty  and 
impatient  to  be  filled. 

The  most  amiable  animals,  when  hungry,  be- 
come ill-tempered, — the  best  friends  will  employ 
the  time  they  are  kept  waiting,  in  recollecting 
and  repeating  any  real  faults  we  have, — and  at- 
tributing to  us  a  thousand  imaginary  ones. 

Ill-bred  beings,  who  indulge  their  own  caprice, 
regardless  how  they  wound  the  feelings  of  others, 
if  they  possess  brilliant  and  useful  talents, — may 
occasionally  be  endured  as  convenient  tools; — but 
deceive  themselves  sadly,  if  they  possess  all  the 
wisdom,  and  all  the  wit  in  the  world, — .they  fancy 
they  can  ever  be  esteemed  as  friends. 
Manners  make  the  Man. 
Good  manners  have  often  made  the  fortune  of 
many,  who  have  had  nothing  else  to  recommend 
them  : — ///  inanners,  have  as  often  marred  the 
hopes,  of  those  who  have  had  every  thing  else 
to  advance  them. 

These  regulations  may  appear  a  little  rigorous 
to  those  phelgmatic  philosophers, 
"  Who,  past  all  pleasures,  damn  the  joys  of  sense, 
"  With  rev'rend  dulness,  and  grave  impotence  ;" 
and  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the  impor- 
tance (especially  when  many  are  invited)  of  a 
truly  hospitable  entertainment :  but  genuine  con- 
noisseurs m  the  science  of  good  cheer,  will  vote  us 
thanks  for  our  endeavours  to  initiate  well-disposed 
amateura. 

CARVING. 
Ceremony,  does  not  in  any  thing,  more  com- 
monly and  completely  triumph  over  comfort,  than 
in  the  administration  of  "  the  honours  of  the  table." 
Those  who  serve  out  the  loaves  and  fishes  sel- 
dom sesm  to  understand,  that  he  fills  that  situa- 
tion best, — who   fills  the  plates  of  the  greatest 
number  ol  guest,  in  the  least  proportion  of  time. 
To    effect  this,  'ill  the  plates  and  send   them 
round— Uisiend  of  aslitng  each  individual  if  they 


the  fair  hostess  that  the  prime  "  tit  bit"  of  every 
dish  be  put  on  his  plate — must  receive,  (if  not 
with  pleasure — or  even  content)  with  the  liveliest 
expressions  of  thankfulness  whatever  is  present 
ed  to  him, — and  let  him  not  forget  to  praise  the 
cook,  and  the  same  shall  be  reckoned  unto  him 
even  as  the  praise  of  the  mistress. 

"  Never  intrust  a  Cook-  Teaser  with  the  impor 
tant  office  of  Carver, — or  place  him  within  reach 
of  a  sauce-boat.  These  chop-house  cormorants, 
who, 

"  Critique  your  wine,  and  analyze  your  meat, 
Yet  on  plain  pudding  deign  at  home  to  eat," 
are,  generally,  tremendously  officious  in  serving 
out  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  other  people, — for, 
under  the  notion  of  appearing  exquisitely  amia- 
ble— and  killingly  agreeable  to  the  Guests — they 
are  ever  on  the  watch  to  distribute  themselves — 
the  dainties — which  it  is  the  peculiar  part  of  the 
Master  and  Mistress  to  serve  out,  and  is  to  them 
the  most  pleasant  part  of  the  business  of  the  ban- 
quet,— the  pleasure  of  helping  their  friends  is 
the  gratification,  which  is  their  reward  for  the 
trouble  they  have  had  in  preparing  the  feast: 
such  gentry  are  the  terror  of  all  good  housewives  ; 
— to  obtain  their  favourite  cut — they  will  so  un- 
mercifully mangle  your  joints, — that  a  dainty  dog 
would  hardly  get  a  meal  from  them  after, — which 
managed  by  the  considerate  hands  of  an  old  house- 
keeper, would  furnish  a  decent  dinner  for  a  large 
family." 


I  once  heard  a  gentle  hint  on  this  subject,  ijiveii 
to  a  bluemould  fancier,  who  by  looking  too  long  at 
a  Stilton  cheese,  was  at  last  completely  overcome 
by  his  eye  exciting  his  appetite,  till  it  became 
quite  ungovernable  and  unconscious  of  every  thing 
but  the  mity  object  of  his  contemplation;  he  be- 
gan to  pick  out  in  no  small  portions  the  primest 
parts  his  eye  could  select  from  the  centre  of  the 
cheese. 

The  good-natured  founder  of  the  feast,  highly 
amused  at  the  Ecstacies  each  morsel  created  in 
its  passage  over  the  palate  of  the  enraptured 
gourmand,  thus  encouraged  tha  perseverance  tti 
his  guest — "  Cut  away,  my  dear  sir,  cut  a\v'ay,  use 
no  ceremony,  I  pray  .'-^I  hope  you  will  pick  out 
all  the  best  of  my  cheese — the  rind  and  the 
rotten  will  do  very  well  for  my  wife  and  fa- 

miiuir  y         I        ^     J        J 

Half  the  trouble  of  waiting  at  table  may  be 
saved,  by  giving  each  guest,  two  plates,  two 
knives  and  forks,  two  pieces  of  bread,  a  spoon,  a 
wine  glass,  and  a  tumbler,  and  placing  the  wines 
and  sauces,  and  the  Magazine  of  Taste,  as  a 
dormant,  in  the  centre  of  the  table;  one  neigh- 
bour may  then  help  another. 

Dinner  tables  are  seldom  sufficiently  lighted, 
or  attended — an  active  waiter  will  have  enough 
to  do,  to  attend  upon  half  a  dozen  active  eaters — 
there  should  be  half  as  many  candles  as  there  are 
guests — and  their  flame  be  about  18  inches  above 
the  table — our  foolish  modern  pompous  candela- 
bras,  seem  intended  to  illuminate  the  ceiling,  ra- 
ther than  to  give  light  on  the  plates,  &c. 


A(tU1CULTURE- 


I  l7i  days  of  yore  "  Le  Grand  Ecuyer  Tran- 
chant,"  or  the  Master  Carver,  was  the  next  of 
ficer  of  the  mouth  in  rank  to  the  "Maitred' 
Hotel,"  and  the  technical  terms  of  his  art,  were 
as  singular  as  any  of  those  which  ornament 
"  Grose's  Classical  Slang  Dictionary,"  or  "  the 
Gipsies  Gibberish  ,-"  the  only  one  of  these  old  phra- 
ses now  in  common  use  is,  "  cut  the  TuRKEr," — 
we  are  no  longer  desired  to  disfigure  a  Peacock" 
— "  unbrace  a  Duck" — "  unlace  a  Conet" — 
"  tame  a  Crab" — "  tire  an  Kcc" — and  "  spoil  the 
Hen,"  i^c.  isi'c. —  See  instructions  for  the  officers 
of  the  mouth,  by  Rose. 


[It  has  been  seen  in  page  3  of  this  volume,  that 
the  "  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Valley"  at 
a  meeting  at  Winchester,  in  Virginia,  resolved 
to  have  recorded  in  the  American  Farmer, 
such  of  the  papers  as  might  be  read  at  their 
meetings,  as  might  be  deemed  worthy  of  pre- 
servation, and  promulgation,  for  the  informa- 
tion and  use  of  their  brother  agriculturists. — 
In  execution  of  that  resolution,  we  have  given 
in  this  number,  a  paper  on  the  culture  of  In- 
dian Corn,  from  the  pen  of  William  Barton, 
Esq.  vice-president  of  said  society  ;  and  shall 
continue  to  publish  such  as  may  be  put  into  our 
hands,  until  the  whole  shall  have  appeared  in 
one  connected  series.] — lidit.  .im.  I-'ur. 

PAPERS 

Read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  .Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  the  y^alley,  and  by  request  of  said  Soci- 
ety, communicated  for  publication  in  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer.     jYo.  1. 
Dear  Sir, — Some   weeks  since,  I  expressed 
my  intention  to  communicate  to  the  Society  of 
the   Valley,  the  system   pursued  by  the  Messrs. 
Pratts,  of  New  York,  in  the  cultivation  of  corn, 
which    was   attended   with    such    extraordinary 
success. 

In  October,  1821,  they  broke  up  to  the  depth 
of  nine  inches,  a  field  containing  three  acres, 
which  had  been  fifteen  years  in  meadow.  In  the 
ensuing  spring,  they  ploughed  it  twice,  and  har- 
rowed it  three  times,  by  which  process  it  was 
fully  prepared  for  drill  furrowing.  These  drills 
were  formed  by  turning  two  furrows  together, 
the  lines  of  the  coulter  running  at  the  distance  of  i 
eighteen  inches.  The  drill  being  thus  opened, 
and  partially  filled  with  manure,  the  earth  is  thea 
returned  to  its  original  situation,  .^n  intermedi- 
ate furrow,  distant  nine  inches  from  each  ol  the 
exterior  ones,  is  prepared  in  the  saute  mannor* 
Upon  the  loose  earth  returned  into  these  furrows, 
is  planted  the  corn,  The  grains  are  deposited 
six  inches  apart,,  so  that  if  each  grai:i  produces 
a  stalk,  and  the  three  rows  are  taken  collectively^ 
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each  stalk  will  sland  at  the  several  distances  of 
six  and  nine  inches  from  the  most  contiguous  ones. 
Leaving  an  interval  of  three  and  a  half  feet, 
<which  space  is  sufficient  to  admit  the  plough 
and  other  implements  of  cultivation,)  three  other 
adjacent  rows  arc  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  above,  and  so  on,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  field.  Thus,  upon  every  space  of 
five  feet  in  breadth,  stand  three  rows  of  corn  : 
and  it  may  be  readily  calculated,  that  upon  one 
acre  there  will  stand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
rows,  each  row  consisting  of  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  stalks  ;  making  tlie  aggregate  of  fifty-two 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety  stalks  per  acre. 
Now,  imagine  that  three-fourths  of  the  stalks 
will  attain  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  pro 
duce  one  ear  of  corn  only,  and  each  ear  affords 
but  a  single  gill,  you  will  have  the  quantity  pro 
duced  by  the  Messrs.  Pratts.  That  this  arrange- 
ment may  be  perfectly  understood,  I  annex  a 
plate  of  the  field,  which  Is  here  designated  by 
the  letters  A,  B.  C,  D, 

B 


3  J  feet 


3  J  feet 


D 


The  drill  is  made  by  two  furrows,  which  open 
it  to  the  width  of  18  inches  :  3  rows  of  corn  to  a 
drill,  1  upon  each  edge,  and  1  in  the  middle. 
These  rows  consist  of  a  kernel  dropped  every  6 
inches. 

To  this  lot  the  Messrs.  Pratts  applied  144  loads 
of  manure,  and  although  this  will  at  first  appear 
to  be  an  expensive  and  laliovious  system  of  culti- 
vation, yet,  when  we  recollect  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  provender,  <is  well  as  of  merchanta 
ble  corn  which  results  from  it,  we  must  regard  the 
proprietors  as  having  been  fully  compensated  for 
the  labour  and  expense  of  tillage.  On  a  former 
■occasion,  the  product  of  this  spot  was  stated  to 
have  been  502A  bushels  ;  audit  may  now  be  pro- 
per to  repeat  that  the  fact  is  supported  by  the 
most  satisfactory  and  unequivocal  evidence. 

The  Messrs.  Pratts  unite  with  almost  every 
farmer  of  the  north,  with  whom  I  have  conversed, 
in  recommending  deep  fall  ploughing  for  corn. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  advise  shallow  planting, 
with  the  preservation  of  a  level  surface  during 
its  cultivation.  These  opinions  are  not  founded 
merely  on  theoretical  reasoning — they  are  the 
result  of  repeated  and  successful  experiments. 

Mr.  (jerrit  Smith,  (a  gentleman  to  whom  1  feel 
indebted  for  much  useful  information)  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  society  of  which  the  Messrs.  Pra'ts 
are  members,  describes  the  soil  they  cultivate,  as 
one  in  which  clay  predominates  ;  but  as  the  ad- 
jacent country  is  generally  sandy,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  this  also  enters  into  its  composition. 

Some  will  probably  doubt  the  propriety  of  ex- 
pending so  much  labour  and  manure,  on  so  small 
a  surface;  but  I  trust  they  will  suspend  their 
opinion  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
agriculturist,  until  they  have  given  it  a  fair  and 
experimental  investigation.  If,  by  reducing  the 
labour  and  expense  of  cultivating  fifty  acres,  to 
the  limits  of  ten,  we  receive  the  same  quantity 
of  produce,  we  have  forty  acres  to  appropriate 
to  other  purposes,  or  to  reserve  for  future  culti- 
vation. And,  although  there  may  be  a  possibi- 
lity of  pursuing  too  expensive  a  system  of  culti 


vation,  this  should  certainly  not  operate  as  an 
apology  for  that  hurried  and  inefficient  mode  of 
cultivation  which  never  repays  the  labourer  even 
for  his  trouble.  From  what  I  have  heard  and 
personally  observed  in  our  own  county,  I  would 
hazard  the  assertion,  that  the  corn  made  by  nine- 
tenthi  of  our  farmers,  cost  them  more  than  the 
market  price  of  the  commodity. 

Your's  very  respectfullv, 

WILLIAM  M.  BARTON. 
Hon.  Hugh  Holmes,  President, 

DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Glauber's  Salt,  Sul/ihat  of  Soda.  This  is  an 
inconvenient  purgative  for  horses,  on  account  of 
the  large  quantity  that  is  required  to  produce  any 
considerable  effect.  The  best  mode  of  giving  it 
is  to  dissolve  about  a  pound  and  a  half  in  a  pail 
of  water,  and  allow  the  horse  no  other  liquid  un- 
til he  has  drunk  it;  which  he  will  generally  do 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  Cattle  are  purged  by  a 
smaller  quantity  than  horses  ;  the  c'ise  for  a  cow 
is  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  dissolved  in 
gruel. 

Gravelling.  A  bruise  in  the  foot  from  gravel 
being  lodged  between  the  shoe  and  sole  ;  this 
most  commonly  happens  near  the  heels,  and  par- 
ticularly to  horses  that  have  corns.  The  shoe  is 
to  be  taken  off,  and  the  horn  covering  the  bruised 
part  pared  away  carefully,  so  that  when  the  shoe 
is  put  on  again,  the  tender  part  may  not  receive 
any  pressure.  The  same  object  may  often  be 
accomplished  merely  by  hollowing  the  shoe, 
form,    the   horn 


'egs,  (particularly  the  hind-legs,)  which  by  their 
situation  are  most  remote  from  the  centre  of  circu- 
lation, and  through  which  the  blood  has  to  return 
in  opijosition  to  its  owngravity,  become  swelled 
for  want  of  the  accustomed  absorption.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  horse  is  lean  and  emaciated, 
either  from  a  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nu 
tritive  food,  or  from  excessive  labour,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  will  be  languid  from  a  deficiency 
of  stimulus,  and  bebility  will  naturally  ensue. 
In  addition  to  either  of  the  above  mentioned 
causes,  he  thinks  the  following  may  be  given  as 
collateral  promoters  of  the  disease ;  viz.  the 
season  of  the  year,  unnatural  confinement  in  the 
stable,  the  acclivity  of  the  pavement  of  the  stall, 
cutting  the  hair  off"  the  ixeels,  and  want  of  proper 
exercise  and  cleaning.  In  the  winter  season,  at 
which  period  the  grease  is  most  prevalent,  the 
insensible  perspiration  of  the  body  is  neither 
so  regular  nor  so  profuse  as  in  the  summer  ; 
but  nature  generally  provides  against  this  de- 
crease by  increasing  the  discharge  of  urine,  and 
the  expiration  of  vapour  from  the  lungs;  and 
this  mode  of  expulsion  would  be  fully  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  animal  economy,  if  the 
horse  remained  in  a  state  of  nature.  But  it  is  far 
different  with  him  in  a  domesticated  state,  in 
which  he  is  alternately  exposed  to  a  cold  and 
warm  atmosphere,  as  he  is  within  and  without 
the  stable.  The  secretion  and  evacuation  of 
urine  are  disturbed  in  their  process  by  forcing 
him  to  proceed  in  his  labour  at  the  moment 
when  the  fullness  of  the  bladder  stimulates  him 
to  discharge  its  contents  ;  and  though  the  perspi- 
ration may  be  increased  to  an  excessive  degree  by 
exercise,  yet  it  will  be  found,  that  the  result  of 
excessive  labour  and  perspiration  will  be  a  pro-' 


Should   matter  form,    the   horn  must  be  pared 

away  so  as  to  give  it  free  vent,  and  the  part  after-  ponionate  debility  ;  whereas  the  insensible  per 

wards  dressed  with  a  solution   oi  blue  vitriol  or       ■  - 

Friar's  balsam.     When  the  bruised  part  is  very 


tender  and  inflamed,  a  poultice  should  be  appli- 
ed. 

Grease.  An  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the 
horse's  heels,  sometimes  extending  upwards,  even 
to  the  knee  or  hock  joint.  On  examining  the 
part,  it  will  be  very  hot  and  tender.  These 
symptoms  are  soon  followed  by  a  discharge  of 
stinking  matter  from  the  heels.  The  disease 
most  commonly  attacks  the  hind  legs,  but  the 
fore-legs  also  are  liable  to  it.  The  animal  ap 
pears  to  suffer  considerable  pain,  and  vvhen  first 
moved  he  suddenly  catches  up  the  affected  leg, 
I.  when  it  is  the  hind  leg)  as  if  he  were  cramp- 
ed, and  keeps  it  in  that  position  a  short  time, 
hopping  about,  when  forced  to  move,  upon  the 
opposite  leg.  This  he  often  does  also  when  both 
hind-legs  are  affected,  drawing  up  that  which  is 
most  painful.  Grease  is  generally  a  local  disease, 
but  it  sometimes  appears  to  depend  on  general 
or  constitutional  derangement.  Grease  is  produ- 
ced by  various  causes:  it  is  usually  ascribed  to 
a  foul  habit  of  body  ;  and  bleeding,  purging,  and 
Towelling,  are  the  remedies  co.mmonly  employed ; 
but  Mr.  R.  Lawrence  very  justly  observes,  that 
this  mode  of  treatment  is  not  always  attended 
with  success,  and  he  considers  debility  in  the 
system  to  be  generally  ihe  original  cause  of 
Grease,  though  other  circumstances  may  concur 
in  its  production.  Debility,  he  observes,  may 
arise  from  directly  opposite  causes,  viz.  repletion, 
and  exhaustion.  The  healthy  state  of  all  ani- 
mals is  constituted  by  a  due  and  regular  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  a  uniform  maintenance  of 
the  natural  evacuation  of  the  body.  Whatever 
disturbs  any  of  these  functions  will  produce 
debility.  In  a  full  plethoric  habit,  the  ves- 
sels which  are  appropriated  for  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  become  oppressed  by  being  overloaded, 
and  are  thus  rendered  incapable  of  performing 
their  office  ;  hence  debility  takes  place,  and  the 


spiration  is  a  tranquil  and  imperceptible  evacua- 
tion carried  on,  without  putting  nature  to  the 
expense  of  any  corporeal  powers.  The  tad  ef- 
fects arising  from  the  foregoing  causes  are  consi- 
derably aggravated  by  confinement  to  one  situa- 
tion, probably  18  hours  out  of  the  24.  The 
pavement  of  the  stall  being  on  an  ascent,  will 
throw  three  fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
on  the  hind  legs,  and  will  also  distress  them 
by  the  toe  being  placed  upon  higher  ground  than 
the  heel,  whereby  the  ligaments  and  membranes 
are  kept  constantly  distended.  Under  these  un- 
favourable circumstances  the  legs  swell,  a  rup- 
ture of  the  skin  eventually  takes  place,  and  a 
serious  discharge  ensues,  which  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  acquires  a  fetid  and  acrimonious 
quality.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  part  af- 
fected becomes  extremely  sore  and  irritable,  so 
as  to  give  excessive  pain  to  the  animal  when  he 
moves  the  limb  ;  at  the  same  time  the  excoriation 
spreads,  destroys  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  cre- 
ates a  chancrous  or  pustulous  induration  of  the 
skin,  understood  in  farriery  by  the  appellation 
of  Grapes.  I  have  been  induced  to  give  Mr. 
Lawrence's  explanation  at  some  length,  because 
it  appears  to  possess  the  merit  of  being  ingenious 
and  original.  According  to  Mr.  Feron,  grease  is 
often  produced  by  sudden  changes  from  cold  to 
heat.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  a  colt  is  taken  from 
grass  and  immediately  kept  in  a  warm  stable  af- 
ter having  been  used  to  the  severity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, he  then  gets  the  disorder.  When  old 
horses  are  troubled  with  the  grease,  we  shall 
find  that  their  feet  have  been  exposed  first  to 
cold  and  afterwards  to  heat,  as  when  they  have 
been  in  cold  water  or  snow  for  some  time,  and  on 
coming  into  the  stable  have  a  large  bed  of  straw 
or  perhaps  hot  dung  to  stand  upon.  Thi<  sudden 
transition  from  cold  to  heat,  produces  a  weakness 
of  the  legs,  particularly  in  the  skin  ;  when  in- 
flammation and  cracks,  similar  to  chilblains  in 
the  human  subject,  take  place,  and  are  called 
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the  grease  in  horses."  The  cause  to  which  Mr 
Feron  ascribes  grease  is  certainly  a  very  com- 
mon one  ;  and  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  grease 
may  take  plact  under  two  very  different  states  of 
the  body,  viz.  general  weakness  from  excessive 
exertion,  aided  by  local  causes,  and  plethora  from 
over  feeding  and  insufficient  exercise  ;  and  it  is 
pro'iable,  that  the  declivity  or  slope  of  the  ground, 
on  which  the  horse  stands,  may,  by  throwing  an 
undue  proportion  of  his  weight  on  the  hind- 
legs,  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  disease. 
If  a  horse  when  attacked  with  grease  is  in  good 
or  decent  condition,  has  no  appearance  of  weak- 
ness, and  particularly  if  the  pain  and  inflamma 
tion  are  considerable,  bleeding  is  certainly  pro- 
per ;  and  after  cleaning  the  affected  parts,  a 
large  saturiue  poultice  should  be  apidied.  If  the 
horse  is  in  any  degree  costive,  a  mild  purgative 
should  be  given  ;  if  not,  I  would  rather  advise 
the  use  of  mild  diuretics,  in  the  form  either  of 
balls,  or  powders.  When  the  poultice  has  been 
piojierly  applied  for  a  few  days,  the  inflammation 
will  generally  be  lessened  considerably,  and  then 
some  mild  astringent  lotion  may  be  useful,  as  a 
solution  of  alum,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
w!i  te  vitriol,  or  sugar  of  lead,  vinegar,  and  wa- 
ter. In  confirmed  or  inveterate  cases  of  grease, 
■where  the  hair  about  the  affected  part  stands 
erect,  and  the  matter  which  is  discharged  ap 
pears  somewhat  like  dark  coloured  or  dirty  wa- 
ter, and  has  a  peculiar  fetid  smell  ;  and  when 
the  animal  at  the  same  time  seems  to  suffer  great 
pain,  suddenly  drawing  up  the  leg  as  if  it  were 
sei7A-d  with  spasm  when  he  attenips  to  move  ; 
have  found  tha  following  lotions  speedily  effect  a 
cure,  after  emollient  poultices  and  fomentations 
had  been  tried  without  affording  any  relief,  I 
wish  to  observe,  however,  that  it  may  be  prudent 
to  try  the  effect  of  emollient  or  soothing  applica 
tioiis  before  the  lotions  are  resorted  to.  In  vol. 
iii.  p.  Kl,  of  the  Veterinary  Medicine,  two  cases 
are  described,  in  which  the  lotions  speedily  and 
completely  succeeded. 
Lotion  No.  1. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  two  drachms: 

Muriatic  acid,  four  drachms  ; 

Water,  one  pint. 
In  one  case  that  has  since  occurred,  some  blue 
vitriol  was  added,  and  it  appeared  to  have  a  good 
effect.  As  grease  seldom  occurs  in  a  well  mana 
ged  stable,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer,  that  it  is 
generally  produced  either  by  negligence  or  im- 
proper treatment.  Watering  a  horse  at  a  pond 
or  river,  or  washing  the  legs  in  winter,  certainly 
contributes  to  its  production.  Painful  ulcers  or 
cracks  in  the  heels  are  sometimes  a  consequence 
of  grease  ;  these  should  at  first  be  poulticed, 
and  afterwards  dressed  with  some  astringent. 
Should  fungous  excrescences  or  grapes  arise  in 
thf  heels,  they  may  either  be  destroyed  by  means 
of  caustic,  or  cut  off  with  a  knife  :  the  part  is 
afterwards  either  to  be  dressed  with  some  mild 
caustic  or  escharotic,  or  seared  with  a  hot  iron. 
The  strictest  attention  to  diet,  regimen,  and 
cleanliness  must  be  observed  during  the  whole 
treatment  of  grease,  and  gentle  exercise  must  be 
persisted  in.  The  best  diet  on  these  occasions 
will  be  cut  grass,  clover,  lucerne,  vetches,  or 
carrots,  or  sweet  hay  and  bran  mashes,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  corn  if  the  horse  appears 
weak.  He  should  not  be  tied  up  in  the  stall  but 
stand  loose  while  in  the  stable,  or  be  turned  out 
ir,  so:ne  dry  paddock  or  field  during  the  day, 
when  the  weatlier  is  favourable.  The  stable 
should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  well  aired, 
but  not  too  warm.  The  best  means  of  prevent 
ing  grease  is  to  give  the  horse  regular  exercise, 
with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  good  oats  and 
sweet  hay,  to  dress  him  well,  and  especially  to 
keep  his  legs  and  heels  dry  and  clean,  anil  to 
avoid  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  i 


IMPORTANT    IMPROVEMENT   IN    COT- 
TON CULTURK. 

[Agreeably  to  the  expectation  announced  to  our 
southern  readers  in  the  last  number  of  the 
American  Farmer,  we  have  been  favoured  with 
a  copy  of  the  following  circular,  by  an  eminent 
planter  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Thp  name  of 
the  patentee  in  this  case  is  already  familiar  to 
our  readers,  as  the  author  of  the  essays  on  flax, 
husbandry,  and  other  communications  of  great 
interest  and  value;  and  in  this  case  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  gua- 
rantee proMipt  attention,  fair  experiments,  and 
a  candid  exposition  of  the  results  ;  which,  we 
need  not  say,  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  record 
in  the  American  Farmer  For  description  of 
the  engraving  see  page  62. 


Sir, 


CIRCULAR. 

Cily  of  Washington,  6th  May,  18; 


14. 


The  importance  of  the  subject  will,  I  trust,  au- 


copious  and  rapid  flow  of  sap,  a  correspondent  in^ 
crement  of  wood,  and  a  constant  succession  of 
Rowers  and  capsules  ;  a  portion  of  v/hich  do  not 
arrive  at  maturity  Now  if  the  circulation  of  sap 
is  stopped  in  its  descent  througli  the  bark,  it  must 
necessarily  be  subjected  to  less  violent  action  up- 
on any  excess  of  stimulus,  and  more  perfect  ela- 
boration in  the  branches  and  foliage,  by  a  pro- 
tracted exposure  to  light,  heat  and  other  influen- 
ces of  the  atmosphere  ;  while  the  leaves,  exer- 
cising their  proper  functions,  perspire  or  evapcr- 
rate  the  excrementitious  and  aqueous  parts;  the 
remainder  thus  modifiied,  or  prepared  for  organi- 
zation, is  absorbed  and  evolved  by  the  flower* 
and  capsules;  rendering  them  at  all  times  vigo- 
rous  and  able  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  sea 
sons,  tlie  action  of  insects,  and  to  repel  the  for- 
midable parasitic  tribe  that  float  in  the  atmos- 
phfcie,  ready  to  fix  upon  weak  or  diseased  vege- 
tation, and  complete  its  destruction.  Moreover, 
the  plant  being,  in  a  great  measure,  deprived  of 
the  means  of  propagating  the  vix'ifiarous  or  wood 
progeny,  its  energies  are  directed  to  the   ovi/ia- 


thorize  the  liberty  I  now  take  to  address  you; — irons  or  sejcuai ;  accordingly  the  main  force  of 
being  impelled  by  a  motive  of  no  less  force,  than  !  vegetation  is  employed  to  increase  and  perfect  the 
a  full  conviction  that  1  have    discovered  an   im-|crop. 

provement  in  the  management  of  the  Cotton;  Vou  will  now  understand,  Sir, that  the improve- 
Plant,  by  which  the  malady  called  *he  7-0;,  soiment  before  stated,  consists  in  obstructing  the 
often  destructive  to  the  hopes  of  the  planter,  and: circulation  of  the  sap  in  its  descent  through  the 
that  hitherto  seems  to  have  baffled  all  attempts  to  stem  or  bi-anches  of  the  Cotton  Plant,  without  de- 
arrest  its  ravages,  .tiay  l)e  prevented — the  matu-|  teriorating  the  Alburnum  or  Sap-wood — that  this 
ration  accelerated,  and  the  crop  increased; —  maybe  effected  by  an  annular  excision  of  the 
withal  so  economical  in  the  execution,  as  to  {^ro- icortex-  and  lider,  or  outer  and  inner  barks. — And 


misc  general  utility.  And  as  it  is  desirable  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  the  effic.icy  of  the  process  by 
affording /irar^/ra/f  inferences  before  proceeding  to 
the  simple  details,  I  crave  your  attention  to  the 
following  remarks,  that  are  intended  to  elucidate 
the  principles  upon  which  the  discovery  is  found- 
ed, and  exhibit  the  rationale  of  the  effects  of  its 
application. 

On  examining  the  staple  of  mature  Cotton  with 
a  high  magnifier,  it  will  appear  that  the  filaments 
are  tabular,  having  lateral  fiores  or  cells,  com- 
municating with  the  longitudinal  tubes,  and  con- 
taining an  unctuous  substance,  which  must  he  ex- 
tracted or  decomposed  before  the  article  can  be 
made  to  receive  a  permanent  dye; — a  due  and 
regular  secretion  of  this  unctuous  matter  is  deem 
ed  essential  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  cap- 
sule or  pod. — When  those  minute  vessels  in  the 
green  and  tender  filaments  become  ruptured  or 
greatly  distended,  a  morbid  state  of  action  en- 
sues, which  may  be  considered  as  the  predispos 
ing  canse  of  the  rot ;  and  a  further  investigation 
of  the  physiology  of  the  Cotton  Plant  will  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  this  cause  is  induced  and 
the  disease  excited,  by  an  excess  of  stimulus  or 
undue  absorption  of  crude  aqueous  sap — promot- 
ed by  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  copious 
rain,  especially  after  drought,  or  extreme  luxu- 
riance. Thus  affected,  the  firoximale  cause  may 
be  imputed  to  a  peculiar  humid  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere— to  the  action  of  insects  or  other  ex- 
ternal agents. 

Each  species  of  the  Cotton  Plant  generally  cul- 
tivated in  the  United  States,  and  of  necessity 
treated  as  an  annual,  may  be  found  in  climates 
more  congenial,  or  where  indigenous,  a /ifr.swij'i.g' 
plant,  capable  of  production  fot  several  years, 
rhe  Alburnum  or  Sap  wood,  comprising  the  en- 
tire stem,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
of  pith,  although  the  product  of  our  short  sea- 
sons, has  a  firm  texture,  and  is  replete  with  a 
variety  of  tubes,  through  which  the  sap  ascends 
fi'om  the  remotest  fibres  of  the  roots  to  the  leaves, 
and  descends  through  the  bark.  In  this  capaci 
ous  vascular  system,  owing  to  the  dwarf  stature 
of  the  plant  and  other  causes,  a  po\?erful  capilla 
ry  attraction  is  ordinarily  excited  ;  producing  a 


the  process  on  which  I  rely  for  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  application  of  the  discovery,  i» 
with  an  instrument  I  denominate  a  Decortica- 
TOR,  that  will,  at  a  single  operation,  decorticate 
a  cylinder  or  annular  strip  of  the  bark,  and  com- 
pletely detach  the  same,  leaving  the  Alburnum 
entirely  bare;  and  can  be  managed  with  such 
facility,  that  a  common  labourer,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  able  to  operate  upon  one  or  more  acres  in 
a  day.  This  instrument  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  common /o)T("/!»,  in  each  limb  of  which  are 
two  knives  of  an  elliptical  form,  for  making  the 
horizontal  incisions,  set  parallel,  and  at  such  dis- 
tance as  the  width  of  the  excision  may  require  ; 
between  each  and  in  the  centre,  is  fixed  an  incisor, 
for  making  the  vertical  cuts,  having  its  edge  at 
right  angles,  and  even  with  the  edges  of  the 
horizontal  knives.  The  operator  grasps  the  stem 
with  the  instrument,  and  by  a  gentle  pressure, 
which  a  spring  between  the  handles  enables  him 
to  regulates,  the  strip  to  be  removed,  is  divided 
on  each  side,  when  by  turning  the  instrument 
round  the  stem,  the  horizontal  incisions  are  com- 
pleted, and  by  the  same  operation  the  incisors 
detach  the  bark.  To  prevent  an  accumulation  of 
bark  between  the  knives,  that  would  obstruct 
their  operation,  or  consume  time  in  removing, 
s/irings  are  fixed  at  each  end  on  a  level  with  their 
edges,  and  extending  to  the  incisor,  where  they 
give  way  on  a  slight  pressure  ;  when  that  ceases, 
they  return  to  their  former  position  and  throw  off 
the  bark.  For  a  more  particular  description  of 
this  instrument,  you  are  referred  to  the  jimerican 
Farmer,  in  which,  by  the  patriotic  and  friendly" 
exertions  of  John  S.  Skinner,  Esquire,  of  Balti- 
more, the  indefatigable  Editor  of  that  iiivali  hie 
vehicle,  a  yiir  si/H/Zc,  or  drawing  of  full  size,  with 
ample  references  for  its  consti  action,  will  shortly 
appear. 

it  will  readily  occur  to  you  that  the  results  of 
single  experiments  in  Agriculture,  oftf-n  prove  no 
more  than  what  relates  to  a  single  season,  to  one 
soil,  one  climate,  and  one  mode  of  culture  ;  and 
the  axiom  may  be  applied  to  the  pi  sent  subject, 
wliich  opens  a  fii  Id  where  grea*  m. certainty  of 
data  must  neces'-irily  exist.  It  is  from  this  con- 
sideration, Sir,  that  I  am  induced  to  solicit  that 
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the  merits  of  the  discovery  may  be  submitted  to 
the  test  of  varied  and  multiijliert  trials,  under  your 
auspices,  the  approaching  season  ;  and  with  great 
deference  offer  some  suggestions  as  an  outline  for 
your  government. 

The  first  and  most  important  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained, is  the  period  most  suitable  to  obstruct  the 
sap,  in  order  to  promote  tlie  highest  otate  of  im- 
provement in  the  crop,  and  at  the  same  time 
effectually  guard  against  tlie  rot. — For  this  pur- 
pose a  number  of  rows  in  a  cotton  field  should  be 
appropriated  expressly  for  experiments  ; — com- 
mencing with  one  row  when  the  flower  buds  ap- 
pear on  the  first  tier  of  branches — with  the  next 
when  the  petals  of  the  flowers  on  those  brunches 
are  first  expanded  ;  continuing  to  decorticate 
other  rows  successively  at  every  markrd  stage  of 
groiuth,  till  the  crop  api)roaches  to  maturity — 
\e;\\'\n%  untouched,  alternate  plants  in  each  row, 
as  s;cn(/ar(/s  for  comparison.  There  may  possi 
bly  be  periods  when  the  bark,  will  not  peel  freely; 
in  that  case  the  operation  should  be  deferred  till 
it  can  be  easily  and  completely  detached,  so  that 
no  fil)re  be  left  to  connect  the  circulation  ;  nor 
should  there  be  any  shoots  or  branches  permitted 
to  remain  between  the  lOots  and  the  excision, 
unless  they  are  also  decorticated. 

Should  you  be  disposed  to  extend  the  operation 
to  acres  or  fields,  the  period  I  shall  assume  as 
most  likely  to  produce  the  desired  results  is,  when 
the  plants  are  in  full  foliase,  having  the  most  part 
of  the  flower  buds  formed,  that  may  be  expected 
to  come  to  maturity,  and  before  the  fecundating 
process  has  generally  commenced  ;  as  the  organs 
of  fructification  will  be  greatly  invigorated,  and, 
of  course,  fewer  abortive  pods. 

The  .nef'tssary  width  of  the  exci.sinn  of  bark, 


presents  for  the  next  eniuiry  ;  and  on  this  point 
so  much  depends  upon  the  luxnvi.ince  of  the  plant 
and  the  periot;  when  decorticated,  that  exi)eri- 
ence  only  can  determine.  It  will  be  inexpedient 
to  expose  more  of  the  Alburnum  than  necessary  ; 
and  probably  one-fourth  of  an  inch  may  be  as 
sunied  as  the  medium,  to  prevent  a  union  of  the 
barks  and  a  restoration  of  the  circulation,  before 
all  the  benefits  from  the  process  are  realized. 

1  would  fuvther  request,  tliat  your  attention 
msiy  be  directed  to  plantations  wliere  no  danger 
is  apprehended  from  the  rot,  particularly  to  the 
i/(;rA- sfif/ species,  which,  though  not  affected  by 
that  malady,  except  in  peculiar  situations  or  in 
consequence  of  long  continuance  of  wet  weather, 
IS  subject  to  a  rust  that  destroys  the  foliage,  caus- 
ing the  pods  to  shrink  or  perish;  and  also  to  a 
bliight  that  shews  itself  in  dark  spots  on  the  cap- 
sules ;  these,  by  what  ever  more  correct  names 
they  may  be  distinguished,  are  both  active  mem- 
bers of  x\\Kt  /larasitie  family — the  effect  of  a  dis- 
eased state  of  the  vessels  and  not  the  cause.  .-Vnd 
probably  may  i)e  repelled  by  the  increased  vigour 
imparted  by  decortication. 

It  should  be  kept  in  view  that  the  black  seed 
species  is  more  disposed  to  produce  wood  than  the 
green,  esijeciidly  on  deep  carbanaceous  soils, 
such  as  .iwan>/is  and  marsh.-s  ;  indeed  so  much  so, 
as  to  become  very  unproductive  from  its  exube- 
rance and  profusion  of  wood  buds.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  concluding,  that  this  disposi- 
tion may  be  changed,  and  flower  buds  produced 
much  more  abundantly  if  the  plants  were  decor- 
ticated at  an  early  period,  or  as  soon  :is  there  was 
sufficier,t  stamina  in  the  stalk  to  bear  the  opera- 
tion.   The  prospect  of  ^n  accelerated  maturation 


will,  I  trust,  elicit   attention  to  decorticate  this 
species  even  on  the  sea  islands. 

As  you  may  be  unprovided  with  the  instrument 
above  described  before  the  season  for  operating 
commences,  one  of  the  following  description  I 
presume  may  be  conveniently  within  your  reacll. 
Insert  into  a  haft  the  blades  of  two  knives  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  or  the  width  that  may 
be  necessary,  having  their  edges  parallel  and 
even.  With  such  an  instrument  two  horizontal 
incisions  are  made  at  the  same  time;  when  the 
operator  should  divide  the  strip  by  one  or  two 
vertical  cuts,  and  children  might  follow  and  de- 
tach the  bark  with  their  fingers.  Although  this 
method  will  requite  more  than  double  the  labour, 
and,  without  great  care,  less  likely  to  be  well 
performed  than  with  a  decorticator  properly 
constrncted,  yet  it  is  believed  that  considerable 
progress  may  be  made  in  a  day. 

It  remains  to  be  stated  that  Letters  Patent 
have  this  day  been  issued  according  to  law,  grant- 
ing me  the  exclusive  right  to  the  iinprovement 
here  announced.  And  I  hereby  give  you  a  li- 
cense tya  make  use  of  said  imjjrovement  to  any 
extent  that  mav  suit  your  pleasure  or  convenience, 
for  and  dui-ing  the  present  season.  At  the  close 
of  which,  namely,  after  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber  next,  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  overtures 
and  to  treat  for  the  disposal  of  the  right  of  said 
improvement  either  for  the  State  in  which  you 
reside,  for  Districts,  or  to  individuals. 

With  sentiments  of  high  respect  and  conside- 
ration, I  am.  Sir, 

Most  faithfully  your's, 

SAMUEL  WYLLYS  POMEROY. 

Of  Brighton,  Massachusetts. 

To .. — . 
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THE  DECORTICATOR. 

Fig.  1,  on  each  limb  of  which  A.  A.  two  knives 
ot  an  tllip'.ical  Un-m,  B.  B.  are  fastened  by  screws 
as  better  seen  in  fig.  2,  for  making  tlie  horizontal 
incision,  set  parallel  and  at  such  distance  as  the 
width  of  the  excision  may  rec]uire;  between 
each  end  in  the  centre  is  let  in  by  a  do\etail 
incisor  C  figure  3,  for  making  trie  vertical  cuts, 
having  its  edge  at  right  angles  and  even  with 
the  edges  of  the  horizontal  knives.  The  opera- 
tor grasps  the  stem  with  the  instrument,  and  by 
a  moderate  pressure,  which  a  spring  between  the 
handles  enables  him  to  regulate,  the  strip  to  be 
taken  off  is  divided  on  each  side,  when  bypassing 
the  instrument  round  the  stem,  the  horizontal 
incisions  are  completed,  and  by  the  same  opera- 
tion tlie  incisois  detach  the  bark.  S/iri/igs  D.  D. 
fig.  3.  are  attached  at  each  end  between  the  elip- 
tical  knives,  and  extending  to  the  incisor.  They 
give  way  on  a  slight  pressure,  and  when  that 
ceases,  return  to  their  former  position  and  throw 
off  the  decoi-ticated  bark,  which  would  otherwise 
accumulate  between  the  knivi  s,  and  obstruct  their 
operation  or  consume  time  to  ke<sp  them  clear 
the  springs  and  incisors  in  fig.  3,  are  exhibited 
above  the  elliptical  knife  merely  to  give  a  more 
distinct  view  of  each  of  them. 


1  ROM  THK  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


CULTIVATION  OF  VINES. 

JSIr,  J'ussejiden, 

Sir, — Perhaps  there  is  nothing  relating  to  our 
common  gardening,  in  which  people  more  gene- 
rally err  than  in  the  manner  of  cultivating  melons, 
cucumbers,  and  other  running  vines.  I  allude  to 
the  practice  of  having  too  many  plants  gro'v  in  a 
hill.  As  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  it 
appears  to  be  the  common  practice  to  suffer  as 
many  as  from  four  to  ten  or  twelve  vines  to  grow 
in  a  hill.  This,  1  believe,  is  an  error.  One  good 
thrifty  vine  in  a  hill,  I  am  satisfied  is  generally 
ciiougli.  I  have  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
by  seeing  within  a  year  or  two,  the  effects  of  a 
few  experiments  on  the  subject. 

Sometime  in  August,  1822,  I  visited  a  friend  in 
Salem,  who  had  two  considerable  water-melon 
fields.  One  of  them  was  cultivated  the  usual  way 
that  is  in  hills  about  three  and  a  half  feet  distant, 
and  with  several  vines  in  a  hill.  The  other  was 
planted  in  hills  eight  feet  distant,  each  way,  and 
but  one  vine  in  a  hill  was  suffered  to  grow.  Both 
fields  were  well  manured,  and  in  good  order:  but 
the  difference  in  the  crop  was  as  great  as  in  the 
manner  of  their  cultivation.  In  the  first  mention- 
ed field  the  melons  were  of  an  ordinary  size  and 
quality,  and  the  vines  were  much  blighted.  In 
the  other  field,  where  the  hills  were  eight  feet 
apart,  the  vines  had  no  appearance  of  blight  u]) 
on  them,  and  the  melons  at  that  time,  though  they 
were  not  fully  grown,  were   much    the  largest  I  ... 

ever  saw.     When  they  were  gathered,  as  1  haver'''^,  ^T'^"^^','^ 
iMfarmfd   onp  nf  the.«  ..,„;. .i,„,!  .,i,„.,..  and  with  me  ha 


duced  to  plant  a  few  similar  to  those  I  saw  in  Sa- . 
lem.  My  water-melon  hills  I  had  about  eight  feet 
apart;  my  musk-melons  four,  and  I  suffered  but' 
one  vine  to  grow  in  a  hill.  Notwithstanding  the' 
season  was  very  unfavorable,  having  frequent  | 
sudden  showers,  accompanied  with  wind,  which' 
blew  the  vines  in  every  direction,  yet  my  melons 
were  very  good,someof  them  the  best  I  ever  raised.  | 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  having  vines 
grow  single,  is  I  believe  nearly  as  great,  respect- 
ing the  cultivation  of  cucumbers  as  of  melons. 

A  neighbour  of  mine,  Who  is  very  curious  in 
these  things,  last  season,  took  me  into  his  garden 
to  see  the  effect  of  an  experiment  of  his.  He  had 
planted  his  cucumbers  in  two  rows  of  hills,  ma- 
nured alike.  In  a  part  of  them  he  had  let  but 
one  vine  grow  in  a  hill,  in  a  part  two,  and  in 
another  part  three  or  more  vines  in  a  hill.  At 
that  time,  where  there  was  but  one  in  a  hill,  the 
vines  were  very  flourishing,  all  the  leaves  green, 
the  cucumbers  very  fair,  and  he  assured  me  that 
he  had  gathered  from  them  as  many,  as  from  the 
same  number  of  hills  that  had  three  or  more  vines 
in  a  hill.  That  part  containing  two  vines  in  a  hill 
was  visibly  different,  they  appeared  less  luxuri- 
ant than  those  of  but  one  ;  and  in  that  part  con- 
taining three  or  more  vines  in  a  hill,  they  were 
apparently  on  the  decline,  the  leaves  had  mostly 
become  yellow  and  some  of  them  black. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  eight  feet  a 
part  is  a  great  distance  for  water-melon  vines  to 
grow  and  singly  too  ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  single  vine,  in  a  rich  soil,  will  extend  over 
a  rod  or  even  more  of  ground,  I  think  it  must  ap- 
pear rational  that  in  a  rich  soil  it  is  not  too  great 
a  distance.  Doubtless  in  a  light  sandy  or  gravel 
ly  soil,  lightly  manured,  half  that  distance  may 
be  preferable.  P r, 

Franklin,  jtjiril22,   1824. 


[May  14,  1824. 


\_As  the  turnifi  solving  season  a/i/iroac/ies,  the  fol- 
loiving  ivill  command  attention.'] 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  TURNIPS. 

Sands  and  sand  loams  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  this  root.  The  county  of  Norfolk, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  improved  agricultuial 
districts  in  England,  has  acquired  its  high  repu- 
tation, in  a  measure,  by  its  turnip  crops.  Cattle 
are  winter  fattened  upon  them  invariably,  with 
the  aid  of  straw,  or  sometimes  a  little  hay.  The 
soil  of  that  county  was  very  similar,  originally, 
to  the  pine  district  between  the  Cahoos  and 
Coeymans.  But  our  hard  winters  prevent  our 
using  this  root  with  English  economy. —  There 
they  are  left  in  the  field,  and  draun  daily  as  they 
are  wanted.  Here  they  must  be  housed  or  buried, 
before  the  frosts  set  in.  Notwithstanding  this 
objection,  I  am  satisfied,  from  four  yeas's  expe- 
rience, that  they  may  be  cultivated  liy  us  with 
great  profit,  as  a  cattle  food,  pai  ticulai-ly  the 
Swedish  sort,  or  ruta  baga. 

The  flat  turnip  of  which  the  green  and  red  top 
raised  with    very    little  trouble. 


since  been  informed,  one  of  them  weighed  above  and  with  me  have  been  invariably  a  second  crop. 


forty  pounds,  and  several  between  thirty  and  forty 
puuiiu.s  each.* 

1  seldom  succeed  in  raising  good  melons,  owing 
as  I  have  supposed  to  the  unsuitablencss  of  the 
soil,  it  being  of  a  wet,  cold  nature  whicli  causes 
them  to  blight.  In  consequence  of  this  difficulty 
in  bringing  them  to  perfection,  I  have  frequently 
wholly  omi-tted  planting  them,  although  they  are 
to  me  a  real  luxurv.     But  the  last  season  1  was  in 


•  These  luere  the  melons  tioticed  in  the  A'ew  -t'-ng- 
laiid  Furnier,  vol.  i.  Jtui^c  G3,  and  cultivated  Ini 
Mr.    Unr. 


I  have  sown  them  after  wheat,  rye,  jieas,  and 
flax,  with  a  single  ploughing,  with  and  without 
manure,  with  uniform  success.  I  have  sown  from 
the  20  July  to  the  10th  August,  broadcast,  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  of  seed  to  the  acre — generally 
hoed  them  once  ;  and  the  medium  crop  has  been 
about  200  bushels  per  acre.  7'he  later  turni/is 
are  groivn  the  better  they  arc  for  the  table. 

The  ruta  baga  requires  more  labour  in  raising, 
and  better  compensates  for  it.  1  i)lough  twice 
and  harrow  ;  about  the  first  of  July,  the  ground  is 
thrown  into  three  feet  ridges,  by  turning  two  fur 

rows  back  to  back The   manure  is  then  drawn 

out,  and  thiov.n  with  a  shovel   into  the  furrows, 


obout  six  rows  being  dunged  at  a  time.  The 
manure  is  covered,  by  reversing  the  ridges,  as 
soon  as  practicable  ;  and  when  the  whole  field 
is  finished,  a  light  one  horse  roller  is  passed 
over  lengthwise,  which  flattens  the  ridges  and 
pulverizes  the  lumps.  The  seed  is  then  immedi- 
ately dibbled  in  one  foot  apart.  A  man  will  make 
the  holes,  and  2  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
will  drop  the  seed,  and  cover  two  acres  a  day. 
One  to  four  seeds  are  put  into  each  hole.  I  pre- 
fer the  dibble  to  the  drill,  on  account  of  the 
greater  facility  of  cleaning  the  croD,  and  because 
a  dibble  can  be  made  in  two  hours  by  any  farmer, 
and  consequently  costs  nothing.  When  the 
plants  are  well  up,  1  pass  the  cultivator  between 
the  rows,  and  hand  hoe  the  ridges,  for  which  the 
skim  hoe  is  far  preferable  to  the  common  hoe. 
If  the  ground  is  not  very  foul,  they  are  as  easily 
hoed  as  an  equal  quantity  of  Indian  corn.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  are  aslaige  as  a  goose  quill,  I 
thin  them  so  as  to  leave  but  one  plant  in  a  place, 
and  fill  up  vacancies  by  transplanting.  After  this 
the  cultivator  is  passed  through  them  once  or 
twice,  and  the  weeds,  if  any,  on  the  ridges,  taken 
out,  with  the  hoe  or  the  hand.  The  product  has 
been  from  400  to  600  bushels.  To  preserve  the 
roots,  dig  about  one  foot  deep  upon  the  side  of  a 
hill,  leaving  the  bottom  inclining,  and  sufficiently 
broad  each  way  to  be  able  to  pile  in  the  space, 
in  the  form  of  a  cone,  100  bushels.  Place  the 
roots  in  it,  and  bring  the  top  to  a  point  as  far  as 
practicable.  Cover  with  straw,  and  then  dirt. 
They  will  bear  considerable  frost  without  injury. 
Take  care  to  dig  a  trench  round  the  mound  to 
turn  off  the  water.  In  March,  or  perhaps  Feb- 
ruary, you  may  break  though  the  frost  and  take 
out  the  roots,  lay  them  on  your  barn  floors,  and 
cover  them  with  hay  or  straw :  from  Avhence 
they  may  be  fed  to  catrle. 

The  ruta  baga  is  fed  without  cutting,  to  neat  cat- 
tle ;  a  bushel  a  day,  with  straw  is  enough  for  a  milch 
cow.  To  fat  cattle  they  may  be  giv-en  in  greater 
quantity,  though  never  so  many  as  to  occasion 
continual  looseness.  Hogs  will  feed  and  fatten  on- 
them;  cut  small,  they  are  remarkably  fitted  to 
fatten  sheep  ;  and  the  horse  once  accustomed  to 
them,  will  prefer  them  to  his  grain.  For  all  ani- 
mals, they  are  improved  by  steaming  or  boiling. 
In  the  north  they  are  improved  by  steaming  or 
boiling.  In  the  north  of  England,  it  has  been 
stated,  that  stage  horses  are  kept  upon  steamed 
ruta  baga,  without  grain.  A  gentleman  in  Dutch- 
ess, wintered  more  than  fifty  hogs  upon  them 
thus  prepared,  an4  the  swine  did  well. 

My  experience  with  the  (ilobe,  and  Scotch 
yellow  turnips,  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to 
speak  satisfactorily  of  their  culture  ;  but  I  have 
both  kinds  growing  luxuriantly. 

J.  BUEL. 
J.  Alexander    Esq.  Sec'ry 

of  the  Albany  Co.  Agricultural  Society. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

liushington  City,  May  4,  1824. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Enclosed  you  have  an  account  f)f  a  most  inter- 
esting race.  The  presence  of  mind  and  courage, 
and  skill,  exhibited  by  the  rider  of  Aratus,  (whose 
name  ought  to  be  given  ;  for  black  or  white,  bond 
or  free,  he  deserves  to  be  known)  and  the  emula- 
tion and  sagacity  of  the  noble  horse,  worthy  of 
his  name  and  race,  afforded  the  best  of  lessons 
teaching  by  example  ;  and  I  had  rather  a  son  of 
mine  should  have  had  the  benefit  of  such  a  sight 
(■whatever  fanatics  may  say,  or  write  ?.;^aiust  ra- 
cing) than  have  had  a  twelvemuntl  ' ,  s;  r.ochng  at 
most  of  our  "  Scininaries  of  Leiirning,"  (so  called 
]as  they  say  in  New  England  ) 
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The  sweepstakes  won  by  Mi'.  VV.  H.  Jul^isou'^ 
colt  Hfven^e,  by  Sir  Arcliy,  was  for  3  year  olc 
colts  and  fillies.  §200  each,  mile  luats,  tive  sub- 
scribers, two  of  whom  paid  forfeit. 

This  colt  is  No,  40,  of  the  "  stud  of  a  gentlernan 
of  the  south  cf  Virginia "  published  in  Far- 
mer of  the  9lh  of  last  month,  and  is  by  his  pro 
pvietor  called  Young  Janus,  from  his  having,  it  is 
believed,  more  of  the  blood  of  Old  JanUs  in  his 
veins  than  any  olhei  horse  now  living. 

Ml.  Wynne's  filly  by  Sir  .-Vrchy,  out  of  a  very 
fine  Jack  Andrews  mare,  and  Mr.  Harrison's  filly 
by  Director,  staked  against  him.  He  won  the  first 
heat  easily  ;  at  the  start  for  the  second  heat  he  turn- 
ed the  wrong  way,  and  before  he  could  be  got  off, 
the  fillies  were  from  150  to  200  yards  ahead  ^equal 
to  three  distances.)  This  heat  was  won  by  Mr 
Wynne's  filly.  The  third  was  taken  by  the  colt ; 
he  could  easily  have  distanced  the  Sir  Archy  fil- 
ly, and  the  Director  filly  was  distanced. 
Your  constant  reader, 

PHILIP. 


1'  is  expected  that  Mr.  Olmstead  will  shortly 
make  public  his  experiments  and  scientific  re- 
sults on  this  subject. — Halei^h  Hei^ister. 


EAitoT\a\  V^ovresyouAeuce. 


Extract  from  a  Pennsylvania   corrts/iondent  7 
Dated  Ut  May,  1824.  j 


THE  RACES  AT  LAVVRENCEVILLE 

TERMINATED    I  AST    FRIDAY. 

The  sweepstakes  for  3  year  old  colts,  was  won 
bv  Wm.  R.  Johnson's  colt  Revenge*,  by  Sir  Ar 
chv,  at  three  heats. 

The  Proprietor's  Purse,  by   Mr.  Harrison's 
H.  yJrab,  atone  heat,  in  great  style. 

The  Jockey  Club,  by  Mr.  Harrison's  Horse 
Brutus,  by  Director.  This  Race  wasone  of  great 
interest  from  an  unusual  occurrence,  for  the  last 
heat  was  run  by  Aratus  without  the  support  of  a 
bridle,  one  rein  having  broken  immediately  after 
starting.  The  admiration  immediately  felt  for 
him  the  first  heat,  from  his  elegant  appearance 
under  motion,  was  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm, when  he  was  discovered  keeping  the  lead 
with  ease  and  perfect  steadiness,  under  the  im- 
mense disadvantage  of  deriving  no  support  from 
his  rider;  and  when  the  rider  too  was  seen  to 
bend  forward  and  adjust  the  bit,  which  by  pulling 
at  one  rein  he  had  drawn  entirely  through  his 
mouth,  and  then  grasp  the  mane  for  his  own  sup 
port.  He  came  through  ahead  with  much  con- 
venience, beating  Mr.  Johnson's  horse  Defiance 
and  distancing  Mr.  Drummond's  mare  Lady  Ran 
dolph  by  Sir  Archy  The  course  was  in  good  or- 
der, the  weather  good,  the  attendance  good,  and 
the  spectators  wonderfully  gratified. 

WM.  RICE,  Profirietor. 


I  send  you  by  this  dav's  mail,  a  paper  contain- 1 
ing  an  estimate  showing  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  .arming.     The  fields  there  describ- 
ed actually   fell    under  my  own  observation.     It 
requires  considerable  exertion  and  perseverance, 
to   rouse  our  farmers  to  a  proper  spirit  of  im- 
provement.    I   must  in  justice   to  our  legislators 
say  that  they  have  uniformly  discovered  much  li- 
berality and  good  sense,  by   their  dispositions  to 
promote  the  agiicnltural  interest.     I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  cannot   step  over  the  line,  and  bestow  the 
same  just  meed  of  praise  on    Maryland.     I  was 
really  surprised  on  learning  you  had  been  denied 
any  pecuniary  aid  last  winter.     The  society  for 
this  county  draw  annually  5^200,  from   the  public 
funds  in  aid  of  the  subscriptions.    And  experience 
has  amply   tested  that  money  has  seldom  been 
more  wisely  appropriated.     I  am  much  gratified 
with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Reed,  of  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  respecting  thermometrical  tables, 
and  your  notes  upon  what  he  says,  especially  re- 
garding the  blossoming  and  ripening  of  different 
fruits,    the   commencement   of    haymaking   and 
harvest,  the   maturity  of  particular  vegetables  ; 
also  the  arrival  and  departure  of  swallows,  mar- 
tins, &c.  Sec.     What  a  treat  it  would  be  to  look 
into  a  table  of  this  kind,  made  one  or  two  hundred 
years  ago.     I   hope  you  will  not  think  it  amiss  if 
I  suggest  what  I  consider  a  better  mode  of  ascer 
taining  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  during  the 
year.     My  plan  would  be  to  weigh  the  water  in- 
stead of  measuring.     By  this  method  we  obviate 
a  difficulty  that  cannot   well   be  got  over  on  the 
measuring  plan,  without  great  trouble,  I  mean 
the  ice  and  snow.     These  can  be  weighed  as  easi- 
ly as  water,  but  cannot  be  measured  without  dis- 
solving, which  would  be  a  serious  job  in  high  la 
titudes.     The  mode  I  would  propose,  is  to  have 
a 


Gearge-To'.an,  D.  C.  May  4,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  remark  that  you  have,  in  the  American  Far- 
mer, lately  asked  for  some  fine  melon  seed  ;  1  send 
a  small  parcel  from  my  stock — they  are  3  years 
old,  and  the  better  for  age,  as  connoisseurs  say 
for  fruiting.  I  always  ijlant,  in  preference,  seed 
of  this  plant  kept  for  several  years  :— contrary  to 
the  usual  remark  the  quality  is  not  the  worse  for 
the  size,  which  is  enormous — the  description  of 
this  in  the  label  may  be  a  little  figurative,  but  if 
taken  strictly,  not  far  from  the  truth.  I  will  send 
you  of  some  other  kinds  to-morrow. 

Your's,  very  truly, 

J.  MASON. 


Interesting  Discovery. — Professor  Olmstead  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  has  ascertain- 
ed that  a  fine  illuminating  gas  may  be  obtained 
from  cotton  seed.  The  product  of  gas  from  a 
bushel  of  seed,  is  more  than  double  the  average 
product  of  the  same  quantity  of  Newcastle  coal, 
and  greatly  exceeds  that  in  illuminating  power. 
It  partakes  of  the  purity  and  splendour  of  gas 
from  oil,  with  which  substance,  indeed,  this  seed 
is  known  to  abound. 

The  experiments  already  made  induce  the 
belief,  that,  among  all  substances  hitherto  tried 
for  gas  illumination,  this  article  will  be  found  the 
most  eligible,  especially  for  our  southern  cities. 
where  cotton  seed  can  be  obtained  at  a  very  tri- 
fling expense  ;  and  the  idea  suggested  that  this 
article  may  possiuly  become  of  considerable  va- 
lue for  exportation.  The  vast  quantity  of  seed, 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  pounds,  that  annu- 
ally accumulate  in  our  cotton  districts,  forming  a 
pile  almost  useless  and  sometimesnoxious,  would, 
it  is  thought,  afford  materials  for  illuminating  al 
most  every  city  in  the  United  States. 


•  Mr.  Randolfih's  Young  Janvt  by  Sir  Archy, 
out  of  Frenzy.  See  A'b  40,  of  the  stud  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  south  of  Virginia. 


square  funnel   exactly   one   foot   wide   at   the 
mouth.     Let  this  funnel  be  inserted  into  a  reser 
voir,  entirely  close,  except  when  the  funnel  is  in 
troduced      To  prevent  waste  by  evaporation,  it 


Prom  the  same.  May  5,  1824. 
This  covers   another  little  parcel  of    canta- 
leup  seeds. 

These  are  of  a  remarkably  fine  kind  I  got  some 
years  ago,  dii  ect  from  Spain,  by  the  hands  of  a 
friend.  1  have  cultivated  them  several  years,  and 
found  them  continue  alawys  alike,  and  always 
delicious.  As  they  came  to  me  in  the  time  of  the 
cortcs  of  Spain,  I  christened  them  cortes  melon.* 


Mattaivoman  House,  J/iril  10,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

"  If  you  have  any  seed  of  the  Bene  Plant  to 
spare,  they  will  be  thankfully  received. — and 
in  return,  I  herewith  enclose  you  a  part  of  a 
small  portion  of  watermelon  seed,  sent  me  by  a 
friend  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  he 
represents  to  be  uncommonly  fine." 
Your's,  &c. 

WILLIAM  S.  MASON. 


Taylorsville,  May  Slh,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  send  you  three  kinds  of  melon  seed ;  the  over- 
ton  is  a  long  green  rind,  red  pulp,  and  very  fine  ; 
the  goodall  is  a  white  rind,  red  pulp,  and  grows 
very  large  ;  the  other  is  a  kind  that  I  found  in  an 
old  writing  desk  I  purchased  at  auction  in  Rich- 
mond, which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  very  good, 
but  I  cannot  say  I  like  them,  we  have  what  is 
called  the  ice  rind,  and  the  melon  of  the  green. 
The  melon  of  the  green  is  a  large  round  melon, 
yellow  pulp,  green  rind,  and  light  coloured  seed; 
thev  are  a  finp  melon  late  in  the  fall,  I  think.  I 
eed. 
WM.  D,  TAYLOR. 


RECIPES  IN  MEDICINE. 

To  diminish  Inordinate  Inflammation. 
Mix  1  drachm  of  Goulard's  extract  of  lead,  or 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead  in  water,  with  4  ounces 
of  rectified  spirit,  and  6  ounces  of  distillled  wa- 
ter. Make  a  lotion  which  is  to  be  applied  to 
those  surfaces  where  inflammation  is  very  rajnd. 


>  ,  u  P"^vcu.  wd,tc  u,  cvaijuiai.u,,,  .^ithey  are  a  finp  mel 

shou  d  be  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.     It       /       ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  t^e 
should  also  be  fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  cori-  ° 

veniently  weighed,  with  its  contents.  The  me- 
thod of  finding  the  depth  of  rain  that  has  fallen, 
is  a  matter  of  plain  calculation.  We  know  that  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62J  pounds.  When 
we  find  that  this  weight  of  water  has  got  into  the 
reservoir,  in  a  given  time,  it  shows  that  12  inches 
of  rain  has  fallen  during  this  time.  If  we  find  100 
pounds  of  water,  it  will  show  that  one  foot  seven 
inches  and  2  lines,  or  tenth  of  an  inch,  has  fallen. 
If  wc  find  5  lb.  3  1-3  oz.  it  will  show  that  previ- 
ously one  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  ;  this  being  the 
twelfth  part  of  62^.  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
trial  being  made  of  this  mode  ;  but  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  would  answer  well.  There  is 
nothing  wanting  but  the  funnel  and  reservoir,  this 
gives  it  the  advantage  of  simplicity.  I  have  men- 
tioned it  to   some   gentlemen  whom    1  consider 

qualified  to  judge,  they  consider  it  (for  our  cli-  HoU  together  tor  a  quarter  ot  an  hour,  an 
mate)  superior  to  any  other  plan  they  have  seen,  ounce  of  dried  nriarsh-mallow  root  with  half  an 
The  most  convenient  of  all  modes  for  a  warm  cli-  ounce  of  camomile  flowers  ina  pint  of  water; 
mate,  is  a  float  to  Ije  raised  by  the  water  in  the  I  strain  through  a  cloth.  The  fomenting  flannels 
reservoir,  to  which  is  attached  a  scale,  passing  should  be  sprinkled  with  spirits,  just  before  they 
up  through  the  funnel,  and  marked  in  such   a,  are  applied  to  the  inflamed  part. 

manner  as  to  show  by  its  ascent,  tbe  cubic  inches ; \ — — ^ 

of  rain  that  has  fallen  on  an  area  equal  totliej  *  I  had  cf  this  kind  no  aeec(  of  greater  age,  or 
niPUth  of  the  funnel,  \  would  have  sent  them. 


Another  Method. 
Dissolve  two    drachms    of   sulphate    of 
(white  vitriol)  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water, 
be  applied  as  above. 


zinc 
To 


Marsh- Mallow  Fermentation. 
Boil   together  for  a   quarter  of    an  hour. 
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To  make  strong,  or  Bo'jk- Binder's  Paste. 
Mix  wheatcn  flour,  first  in  cold  water,  then 
boil  it  till  it  be  of  a  glutinous  consistence  ;  tliis 
method  makes  common  paste.  When  you  wish 
it  to  be  of  a  stronger  nature,  mix  a  fourth  Jifih, 
or  sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  flour  "of  powdered 
alum  :  and  where  it  is  wanted  of  a  still  more  te- 
nacious quality,  add  a  little  powdered  rosin. 

Excellent   Cement    for  Broken   China, 
May  be   made  from  a   mixture   of  equal  parts 
of  glue,  white  of   egg,  and  white  lead. 

To  fir  event.  Gentlemen's  Bats  from  beinff  spot- 
ted  after  a   Shower  of  Rain. 

If  your  hat  is  wet  from  rain,  or  any  other  cause, 
shake  it  out  as  much  as  possible  ;  then  with  a 
clean  linen  cloth  or  handkerchief  wipe  the  hat 
very  carefully  as  well  as  you  can,  observing,  that 
in  so  doing  you  keep  the  beaver  flat  and  smooth, 
in  the  same  direction  as  it  was  first  placed,  then 
with  your  hands  fix  it  in  the  original  shape,  and 
hang  it  at  a  distance  from  the  fire  to  dry.  A  few 
hours  after,  or  the  next  morning,  lay  the  hat  on 
the  table,  and  brush  it  round  and  round  several 
times  with  a  soft  brush  in  the  proper  direction, 
and  you  will  find  your  hat  not  in  the  least  injured 
by  the  rain. 

If  the  gloss  is  not  quite  so  high  as  you  wish, 
take  a  flat,  iron,  moderately  heated,  and  pass  the 
same  two  or  three  times  gently  over  the  hat  ; 
brush  it  afterwards,  and  it  will  be  nearly  as  hand- 
some as  when  first  seat  home  from  the  shop. 

To   perfume  Linen. 
Rose  leaves  dried  in  the  shade,  cloves  lieat  to  a 
powder,  and  mace  scraped  ;  mix  them  together, 
and  put  the  composition  into  little  bags. 

Beef  Tea. 
Take  lean  beef,  a  pound,  cut  it  in  thin  slices, 
put  it  into  a  quart  of  water,  boil  it  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ;  then  take  out  the  meat,  mince  it  small, 
and  boil  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  skimming 
it  well. 

To  clean  Flint-glass,  Bottles,  Decanters,  Wr.  isfc. 
Roll  up,  in  small  pieces,  some  whited-brown 
or  blotting  papei  ;  then  wet  and  soap  the  same  ; 
put  them  into  the  vessel,  with  a  little  hike- warm 
water;  shake  them  well  for  a  few  minutes;  then 
rinse  the  glass  with  clean  water,  and  it  will  be 
as  bright  and  clear  as  when  new  from  the  shops. 

'lo  prevent  the  mischief  arising  from  the  Bite  of 
a  Mad  Dog. 
Where  the  excision  of  the  part  bitten  can  be 
immediately  performed,  it  is  the  best  preventive 
of  danger,  or  where  the  part  can  be  burnt  out  by 
the  applicaton  of  a  red  hot  iron,  little  danger  is 
likely  to  happen.  Nothing  else  is  at  all  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 


of  Representatives.  They  will  probably  betaken 
up,  in  that  body,  on  Monday  next.  The  fate  of 
each  of  them,  as  well  us  of  the  bill  itself,  is  yet 
wholly  uncertain. 

No  day  is  fixed  for  the  rising  of  Congress- 
it  will  probably  rise  about  the  first  of  June. 

The  prospects  for  small  grain  are  rather  pro- 
mising— little  or  no  fly  in  the  wheat,  as  far  as  we 
have  understood,  and  not  now  apprehended — 
rain  is  beginning  to  be  much  wanted. 

Seeds  received  since  last  Publication. — Canta- 
leup  and  water  melons,  varieties ;  (see  Editorial 
Correspondence) — also  "Wild  Peas"  "Perenni- 
al Peas,""  J  cksonPeas,"  "  Chickcsaw  Peas,"  be- 
ing natives  of  the  west,  from  General  Calvin 
Jones,  of  North  Carolina. — These  will  be  sent 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  next 
month,  when  a  good  opportunity  will  present  of 
sending  things  in  this  way,  whiclt  our  friends  may 
suppose  would  be  acceptable  to  that  society,  and 
in  some  degree  reciprocate  their  civility  in  send- 
ing fruits,  vines,  &c.  to  this  country. 

Cotton  seed  from  North  Carolina,  presented 
by  R.  Caton,  Esq.  for  distribution  in  Maryland 


For  the  Jmjirovement  of  the  Breed  of  Horses. 

SPRTNG  RACES. 
The  Spring  Races  of  the  IVlaryland  Association 
will  take  place  at  the  Canton  Cotirse,  near  Balti-' 
more  on  the  18tli,  19th  and  20th  of  May  next, 
free  for  any  horse  mare  or  gelding,  to  carry  weighty 
Sec.  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  the  Association  for 
the  following  purses. 

1st  day,  four  mile  heats,  for  a  purse  of  ^400 

2d  day,  three  mile  heats  do.  300 

3d  day,  two  mile  heats  for  colts  only         200 

'I'he  winning  horse  of  each  day  to  be  excluded 

from  running  for  any  of  the  other  purses  during 

that  meeting,  and  on  the  4th  day,  a  silver  CUP, 

free  for  Saddle  Horses  only — 1  mile  heats. 

The  horses  must  be  entered  with  the  Secretary 
the  day  previous  to  the  day  on  which  they  run, 
between  the   hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and 
five  in  the  evening,  or  pay  the  sum  of  gSO. 
By  order  of  the  President, 

E.  L.  FIN  LEY,  Secretary. 

^owug  Oscav. 

This   well   bred   and  superior  young  HORSE 

will  stand  at  Shealy's  tavern  on  the  York  road,  7 

miles    from    Baltimore     on  Sundays,   Mondays, 

ot>i/^T7c /-.r-ofMTx-'i'uxr  r>„^^T-.ITrc•  r  i    Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  ;  and  at  Hampton,  On 

PRICESOFCOUMRYPtODUCE-carf/,</--i.h^,,,,/.       Fridays  and  Saturdays,  during  the 

ly  collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  -^'"ericaH.  ^^  ^^^  „^  /o^,^  j^^    ^^^^  .  ^^  gio  amare, 

^"rmer     By  Focers  Of  SrMiycroy.  pavable  on  or  before   the  1st  day  of  November 

Flour,  Howard-s'reetS5  8,— Do.  ^asquehan-^'^^'^^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^e   had  at  50  cents  a 

nah,  none  in  market-Whart,  S5  75— Rye  Flour, '^^^^    ^„^^  ^/         .„        ^^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^f  mare^,  but 

82  25  to  g3-VVheat,  w-hite,  $1  25  to  1  o2-Do.  „„  ,esp„„sib  dtv  for  accidents  or  escapes. 

Red,  gl   23  to  SI  27— Corn,  28  to  oO  cts.  white       young  OSCAR  is  a  beautiful  bright  bay,  16 

~J?°V.^^x,'''^-  yellow— Rye   45  cts.— Oats,  SScts.j^^^^j^  ^-^^  ^^j,,  (^^  ^5^  ^.^3,^  „;j  ^^^^  „,onth,  and 

— B.  E.  Peas,  50  cts.— Whiskey,    27    cts— Gin-  has  uncommonlv  fine  action  con.bined  with  ele- 

seng,  30  cts.— Shad,  trimmed  fe6  75  to  g7-Her-      „^^  „j-  f„,.^  ^^j  ^  tractable  disposition.  He 

rings.  New,  No    1,  %2  50— No.  2,  S2  25--01d,'^3^      ^  ^    j^^  celebrated  running  horse.  Tucka- 

No.  1.  SI  50— No.    3    Si  25— Clover  Seed,  S^  hoe,  his  dam  by  Oscar,  his  grand  dam  by  Med- 

50  to  84,  per  bush.— Fimothy,  Do.  §2  to  S2  25.  ,        j,;,,  i  ^  (,,^n,  5    Cub,  his  great  great 

Fine  quality  Tobacco  greatly  "i /leniand- one  j,  ^.^^^  ^     Tamerlane,  and  his   great   great 

hhd.  made  by  Joshua  IV.  Dorsey,  of  Montgomery :     .^^^     ,.^j„,  j,„,„  ^^^^  ^red  bv  Governor  Sharp,  of 

county,    weighing   236    lbs     was   purchased  last  Maryland,  which  was  got  by 'the  celebrated  horse 

week  by  Mr  George  IV.  J^'ggs,  for  b40. — Com-jj^j^j 

mon  tobacco  continues  very   dull— and  immense  JOHN  GREEN,  Manager,  at  Hampton. 


quantity  in  the  market. 


Tom. 

One  of  the  fullest  bred  Tom  Horses  now  in  the 
state  of  Maryland,  will  be   let  to  Mares  during 


TA\e  YeYt\ca\  SYivnut'.v. 

This  machine  for  sijinning  wool,  which  has 
been  so  much  ad.nired  l>y  all  who  have  seen  it,,  the  ensuing  seasons',  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of 
and  which  are  now  getting  into  general  use  in|jx.p,ii  and  end  on  the  15th  of  July,  at  the  mode- 
several  States,  are  offered  for  sale  by  the  subscri-;,.i^te  rate  of  ^4  for  each  Mare,  payable  on  or  be- 
bcr,  at  No.  271,  Market  Street,   Baltimore,  whoijo^g  jhe  1st  dav  of  next  October. 


SlElili  Is^^lBMisiB^ 


has  the  exclusive  right  of  vending  them  in  tliis 
State,  and  Virginia. — Of  its  utility,  Buffice  it  to 
say,  that  they  are  simple  of  construction,  easily 


TOM'S  sire  was  owned  by  the  late  Judge  Win- 
chester, was  for  several  years  ridden  by  Samuel 
Owings,  Esq.  and  was  out  of  a  mare  of  the  old 


anaged,  occupy  about  the  same  i-oom  of  a  foot  ;hiack  Tom    breed,  and  got  by  Major,  a  very  su- 


ivheel,  and  will  do  about  three  times  the  work  of 
a  common  wheel,  with  much  less  labour. 

Persons  intending  to  purchase  these  wheels 
this  season,  will  be  so  good  as  to  hand  in  their 
orders  for  them  soon,  that  they  may  be  furnished 
in  season.— Price  $'20. 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN. 


Baltimojie,  Friday,  May  14,  1824. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  13//;  insr. 
The  bill  for  a  Revision  of  the  Tariff  of  Duties 
on  Imports,  has  at  length  been  ordered  to  a  third 
reading  in  the  Senate,  as  amended  in  that  brdy, 
by  a  majority  of  three  votes.  There  is  little 
room  to  doubt  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  Senate 
The  reader  will  please  to  understand  that  the 
many  amendments  which  have  been  made  to  the 
■bill,  which  he  has  doubtless  noticed  in  their  pro 
gress,  have  to  undergo  the  revisiou  of  the  House 


YYes\\  ^eed. 

Just  received  per  the   Cincinnatus,  from  Lon 
don,  at  the  Agricultural  Repository,  New  York. 
2  barrels  Early  Frame  Peas. 
1       do.         do.  Charlton  do. 
200  lb.  Ruta  Baga. 
50  do.  Mangel  Wurtzel. 
The  above  seed  are  direct  from  Wm.  Cobbett 
and  are  ot  the  growth  of  1823.     Orders  per  mail 
nromptly  attended  to. 
^        '    ^  WM.  TORREY.  Jr. 


perior  saddle  horse  owned   by  the   late    Major 
Thomas  Yates. 

JOHN  GREEN,  Manager,  at  Hamilton. 


CONri>NTS  OF  THIS  NU.MBKH. 
Invitations  to  Dinnei"^ — !*aper3  rentl  at  the  last  raectinj?  of 
the  AgricuUnrHl  Society  ot"  the  A'alley,  and  by  reqnest  of 
said  Society,  cominnnicaletl  lor  puhlication  in  the  .\meriean 
Farmer — Diseases  til"  Domestic  Animals  and  their  cure — 
Important  Imiirovement  in  Cotton  Culture — Cultivation  of 
Vines— <-)n  the  Culmi-e  fit'  Turniiis — I'he  Uace  at  Lan- 
rcnceville — Intereslint;  DiseovoiT — l-'.xlr;icts  fii)m  the  l'.ili- 
tor's  CorresiHHuience,  datetl  Penns)  Ivania,  George-Town, 
(D.  C),  .Mallawoman  House,  and  Tayloi'sville — Hecipes  : 
To  make  strong,  or  Book-Uinder's  I'asic — Excellent  Ce- 
ment tor  Broken  China — To  prevent  Gentlemen's  Hats 
from  heing  spotted  after  a  Shower  of  Uain — To  perfume 
Linen — Heef  Tea— To  clean  Flint  Class,  Bottles.  Decan- 
ters, kc.  ?<e. — To  prevent  the  mischief  ari-inj;  fi-orn  the 
liite  of  a  -Mad  Dos— E'liiorial  Uemaiks — I'ricea Cuiitnl— 
/VUvertisements,  IStc. 
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A(iRlCLLTUilE. 


ACiKICULTURAL  BOARD. 

The  l)oanl  )icld  their  last  meeting  on  Tliursda) 
the  6th  inst.  at  the  seat  of  Gov.  Stevens,  when 
there  was  a  full  attendance,  and  the  arrangement 
for  the  next  cattle  show  was  perfected.  Other 
business  was  ])resciited  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board,  but  the  day  was  exha'.'sted  in  prepara 
tions  for  the  cattle  show,  which  caused  all  other 
subjects  to  lie  over  for  anotlier  meeting.  The 
weuther  was  fine,  and  the  board  spent  a  very 
Jjleasant  day,  much  heightened  by  the  hospitality 
of  the  Governor  and  ins  polite  attentions.  After 
dinner  the  company  tooic  a  view  of  some  improv- 
ed Bakewell  sheep,  which  were  very  fine,  and 
they  adjourned  at  a  late  hour  to  hold  their  next 
meeting  at  the  seat  of  Major  Martin. 

EASTON  CATTLE  SHOW  AND  FAIR. 

The  Trustees  of  the  JS'Ir.r\laud  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  Eastern  Sho>e  en  the  report  of 
their  Committee  us  ameiuled,  considered  and 
adopted,  have  Resolved,  That  the  said  Show  and 
Fair,  to  be  held  at  Jiamon,  en  the  said  Shore  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6ih  of  November  next,  for  the  Ejiliibilim 
and  sale  of  iJve  Stock,  .igricultural  27njilemenls 
and  Household  Mant:fuciitres,  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  follortin  arrangement;  and  that 
the  following  /.•re/muws  be  offered  and  awarded 
to  the  owners  of  the  best  kinds  :  that  is  to  say  :  ' 
CROP 


Certificates  will  be  required  of  the  quantity  of 
nulk  given  and  of  the  mode  of  feeding  for  thirty 
days,  together  with  the  quantity  of  butter  pro- 
duced in  any  one  week,  the  date  of  the  week  from 
thc^^time  of  calving  being  specified. 

For  the  best  Heifer  under  three  years, 
and  over  one  year, 

the  second  best,     do.       do.       do. 
OXEN. 
For  the  best  yoke  of  woiking  Oxen,  . 

the  second  best,      do.  do. 

Fortlie  best  stall  fed  Heef, 
the  best  grass  fed,  do, 
SWIN  E. 
For  the  best  Boar, 

the  second  best  do. 
the  third  best     do. 
For  the  best  Sow, 

the  second  best,  do. 
the  thii-d  best  .  do. 

SHEEP. 
For  the  best  Ram, 

the  second  best,     do. 
For  the  best  Ewe  over  one  year  old, 

the  second  best  do.     do. 
For  the  two  best  Wethers  over  2  years 
old, 

the  two  second  best  do.     do. 
For  the   two    best    Wethers,  under  two 
years  old, 

the  two  second  best,  do.  do. 

I.MPLEMENTS  OF   HUSBANDRY. 
For  the  best  Agricultural  Machine  or  Imple 


Jfiio 
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•5 
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15 
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10 
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6 
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00 

8 
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6 
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4 
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8 
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5 
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3 

00 

5 

00 

3 

00 
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For   the   second  best  do.  particulars  as 
above,  g^  qq 

For  the  third  best     do.         do.         do.  3  oo 

.'V  stateuient  of  the  manner  of  making  and  pre- 
serving it  will  be  desired. 

FERMliNTED  LIQUORS. 

For  the  best  sample  of  Cider  of  a  preceding 
year,  tlie  premium  to  be  given  to  the  person  mak- 
ing the  saipe,  •         g3  00 

For  the  best  sample  of  home  made  Wine,    2  00 

For  the  best  sample  of  home  made  Cor- 
d>al,  .  2  00 

.  PLOUGHING  MATCH. 

For  the  best   i)loughing  by  2  Horses  or 
Mules,  a^ 

•  For  the  best  ploughing  with  Oxen,  5 

To'  the  successful  ploughman  with  horses  2 

Do.  do.  do.         with  oxen     2 


00 
00 
00 
00 


For  the  best  crop  of  one  acre  of  Potatoes  nro-i."""",'-'^'^'  "'^y  '''-'  cn"sidered  new,  and  as  deserv- 


00 


5   00 


5  00 


5  CO 
as  to 


ducing  not  less  than  200  bushels. 

For  the   best  crop  of  1-4  of  an  acre  of 
Parsnips  not  les^  than  75  hu^hels. 

For  the  best  crop  of  1  4  of  an  acre  of 
Carrots,  net  less  than  50  bushels. 

For  the  best  crop  of  14  of  an  acre  of 
Mangel  Wurtzel,  not  less  than  250  bushels,     5  00 

For  the  best  crop  of  1-4  of  an  acre  of 
Ruta  Baga, 

In  every  instance  satisfactory  evidence 
the  cultivation  and  the  product  must  be  exhibit- 
ed, together  with  the  samples  of  the  crops;  also 
a  statement  of  the  time  when  the  crop  was  sown 
or  planted.  The  subject  of  other  crojjs  for  pre- 
mium was  agitated  snd  the  season  being  advan- 
ced, it  was  agreed,  that,  that  subject  should  be 
matured  against  a  subsequent  exhibition,  when  it 
is  contemplated  to  offer  premiums  for  the  best 
cultixated  farm  of  limited  dimensions,  taking  all 
circumstances  into  view — fur  best  crops  of  Wheat, 
Indian  Corn,  Timothy,  Clover,  Orchard  Grass, 
or  other  hay. 

HORSES. 


For  the  best  Stallion  over  three  years  of 


age 


the  second  best,         do.         do. 
the  third  best,  do.         do. 

For  the  best  mare  over  three  years  of 
»ge, 

the  second  best,        do.        do. 

the  third  best,  do.         do. 

ASSES  AND  MULES. 

For  the  best  Jack  over  3  years  old. 

For  the  best  Mule,  do.         do. 

the  second    do.         do.        do. 

CATTLE. 

For  the  best  Bull  over  two  vears  old, 

the  second  best,     do.     do.     do. 
For  the  best  Bull  under  two,  and  over 
ene  year, 

the  second  best,      do. 
For  the    best   Milch   Cow 
years  old, 

the  second  best,  do. 
the  third  best,  do. 
Vol,  6. — y. 


S15  00 

10  00 

5   00 


do. 
over 

do. 
do. 


do. 
three 

do. 
do. 


10  00 
8  00 
5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

5   00 

15   00 
10  00 

10  00 
5   00 

15  00 

10  on 

5  0(; 


ng  of  the  notice  of  the  society  and  worthy  of  jja 
tronage,  Jjio  00 

For  the  best  Machine  for  threshing  out 
wheat,  the  cost  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
Si  100,  25  00 

HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES. 

For  the  best  piece  of  Kersey  not  less  than  ten 
yai'tis.  $5  00 

For  the  best  piece  of  Kersey  (cotton 
warp)  fit  for  labourers,  not  less  than  10  yds.     5  00 

The  best  piece  of  Flannel  not  less  than 
ten  yaida,  5  oO 

The  iiest  piece  of  Cassinet  not  less  than 
ten  yards,  5  oO 

The  best  piece  of  Carpeting  not  less  than 
20  yards. 

For  the  best  Hearth  Rug, 
the  second  best  do. 
the  third  best     do. 
the  fourth  best  do. 

For  the  best  Counterpane, 
the  secouil  best  do. 

For  the  best  piece  of  Linen  Sheeting  not 
less  than  12  yards, 

Forthebc-st  piece  of  Table  Linen  not  less 
than  10  yards. 

For  the  best  piece  of-  Towelling  not  less 
than  10  yards. 

For  the  best  pair  of  knit  Woolen  Stock- 
ings, 

For  the  best  pair  of  knit  Cotton  Stock- 
ings, 

For  the  best  pair  of  knit  Thread  Stock- 
ings, 

Each  of  a  size  for  men  or  women. 

The  dyeing  of  all  domestic  fabrics  to  be 
at  home. 

BUTTER. 

For  the  best  sample  of  Butter  not  less  than  5lbs. 
nor  less  than  one  week  old,  g5  00 

For  the  second  best  do.  particulars  as 
above,  4  ou 

For  the  third  best     do.     do.     do.  3  oO 

For  the  tu-st  sample  of  potted  Butter  not 
less  than  loibs.  nor  less  than  lliree  months 
old,  5  00 


5  00 


4  00 


00 


1  00 


1  00 


1  00 


done 


VOLUATEER  PREMIUMS. 

At  the  request  of  Col.  Lloyd,  "The  purchas- 
ers of  his  half  blood  Champion  Bull  Calves,   a,re 
;  hereby  notified:  That  a  pair  of  Silver  Goblets  of 
jthe  value  of  «25,  will  be   awarded  by   the  Com- 
.mittee  on  Cattle,   to  the  best  of  these  Calves  of- 
fered at  the  Agiicultural.  meeting." 
j     A  premium  of  a  pair  of  Goblets  of  the  value  of* 
|g20  to  be  awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Horses, 
will    be   given    by    Messrs.    Tabs   and   Nicholas 
jGoldsborough,  for  the  best  Colt,  male  or  female,  . 
sired  by  Em/ieror. 

I  A  premium  of  SlO  to  be  awarded  by  the  com- 
;mittee  on  Horses,  will  be  given  by  Mr.  William 
Hambleton,  for  the  best  colt,  male  or  female, 
sired  last  year  by  Young  Tom. 

A  premium  by  a  member  of  the  board  of  Trus- 
tees, of  the  value  of  glO,  will  be  given  for  the 
best  jjloughing  by  a  yoke  of  spayed  Heifers. 

The  above  premiums  will  be  awarded  only  for 
■animals  bred  within  the  State  of  Maryland,  or 
,  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  Male  ani- 
mals of  the  several  kinds  above  specified  maybe 
entitled  to  premiums  though  bred  out  of  the  State 
and  District,  provided  the  owner  of  such  male 
animal  shall  secure  his  continuance  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  be  bred  from,  for  one  year  from  the 
granting  of  the  premium. 

It  is  to  be  understood  no  premium  shall  be 
awarded  merely  for  want  of  competition.  And 
where  the  objects  presented  for  premium  shall  be 
considered  as  possessing  no  merit  worthy  of  en- 
couragement, the  judges  shall  have  a  right  at  their 
discretion  to  withhold  such  premiums. 

Persons  having  animals  that  have  heretofore 
taken  premiums,  may  enter  said  animals  for  pre- 
miums of  a  higher  grade  than  those  heretofore 
awarded  to  them. 

In  no  case  will  any  premium  be  given  for  Live 
Stock  unless  the  owner  shall  have  notified  Mr. 
Samuel  T.  Kennard,  of  Easton,  of  his  intention 
to  offer  lor  the  same,  and  shall  have  entered  the 
particular  animal  with  him  ten  days  previous  to 
tlie  Exhibition,  stating  himself  to  be  the  owner 
of  such  animal,  and  the  manner  of  feeding  and 
rearing  it,  together  with  its  age,  pedigree,  dis- 
position and  other  qualities  as  far  as  practicable. 
.\nd  those  persons  who  intend  offering  more  than 
one  kind  of  Stock  for  premium  are  required  to 
make  a  separate  communication  for  each  descrip- 
tion of  Stock  so  intended  to  be  oflTered.  Persons 
having  fine  animals,  though  not  intended  to  be 
offered  for  premiums,  will  gratify  the  Society  by 
exhibiting  them  in  their  field;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  proper  arrangements,  and  stalls 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  Stock  offered  for 
premiums  or  for  Show,  it  is  requested  that  all 
persons  intending  to  offer  Stock  for  Show  only,  as 
well  as  those  offering  them  for  premiums  should 
give  notice  to  Mr.  Kennard  ot  such  intention  at 
least  ten  days  prior  to  the  Exhibition.    All  pre- 
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miums  awarded  by  the  Committee  shall  be  distri- 
buted in  Articles  of  Plate. 

An  Auctioneer  will  be  appointed,  and  the  sale 
of  Live  Stock  and  articles  exhibited  will  be  made 
on  the  second  dav.  Food  will  be  provided  for 
such  Stock  offered  for  premium  or  Show  as  shall 
be  accommodated  in  the  stalls. 

By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

NICHOLAS  HAMMOND,   Chair'n 

Test,    Saml.  T.  Kennard,  Sec'ry. 
Easton,  6t/i  May,  1824. 


portion    of  Indian  meal  (too  little  to  be  callediof  the    40   long  wooUed    fleeces   7  7  8    lbs. — 9 

food)     should    be  given   them    once  or   twice   ai  merino   fleeces  6^i  lbs. 

week  throughout  the  year,  mixed   in  their  salt.      There  were  a  few  fleeces  Aveighed  in  presence 

With  the   aid  of  improvements  through  crossesiof   some   of   tl'.e  officers    and   mennbers    of    the 

and   selection,  I    will  venture   to  say   our   flocks  Society. 

will    double    their    produce   in     a    short    time.  A  Ram  2  years  old,  wt. 


PAPERS 

Read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  the  fal/ey,  and  by  order  of  said  Soci- 
ety, communicated  for  publication  in  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer. 

No.  n. 

Gentlemen, 
If  an  apology  were  necessary  in  making  a  com- 
munication   to   farmers  on  the   subject   of  their 
profession  and  prosperity,  I  might  find  it  in  the 
queries  propounded   by  our  secretary,    and   his 
invitation  to  a  free  exchange  of  information  on 
agricultural   topicks  ;    also  in  a  sincere  desire  I 
profess  for  the    improvement   of  our  husbandry 
through  agricultural  Associations.     Under  simi- 
lar impressions  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing to  the  American   Farmer  the   result  of  my 
efforts  to  improve   the  breed  of  sheep,  Avith   a 
hope   of    exciting    a  more  special   attention    to 
that  part  of  our  occupation,  but  the   suggestion 
of  a  member  that  any  remarks  made  on  the  sub 
ject   might    reach  those    useful    pages  through 
the  medium  of  our  society,  determined  me  in  the 
propriety    of  respectfully  placing  at  your  dis- 
cretion the  report  uf  my  last  shearing,   with  a 
few  observations  thereon — perhaps  in  the  infancy 
of  our  institution,   and  in  the  absence  of  lean.ed 
or  scientific  communications,  a  plain   practical 
relation  of  facts  may  be  interesting,  and  enable 
you  to  turn  the.Ti  to  some  advantage.     The  sub- 
ject in  my  humble  opinion  has  not  received  its 
share   of    discussion    in  the   Agricultural  Jour 
nals  of  our  country,  especially  as  it  bears  a  dou 
ble  relation  to  our  wants  and  our  comforts.     It 
is    from   the  same   animal    that    we   obtain    the 
choicest  and  most  wholesome  supply  of  food  for 
our  tables,   and  the  material    for  a  great  variety 
of  clothing  suited  to   a  vast   extent  of  climate. 
The  improvement  and  increase  of  our  wool  and 
mutton  must  then  be  an  object  of  great  concern 
to  both  rich  and  poor ;    and  if  by   a   change  in 
management  we  can  obtain  more  wool  and  meat 
from  one    half,   or   two   thirds  of    the   animals 
kept,  our  soil  must  consequently  improve  under 
an  additional  covering  of  grass,  and   we   be  im- 
mediately  benefitted  in  the  increased    quantity 
of  tallow,  flesh,  and  wool.     There  is  a  beguil 
ing  propensity  with  most   of    us    to   crowd  our 
lands  with  stock,  preferring,   as   it   would  seem, 
numbers  to  quality,  and  firgetting  the  difficul- 
ties attending    a   dry  climate   and   long  winter. 
When  in  the  habit  of  keeping  double  the  num- 
ber of  my  present  stock  of  sheep  on  the    same 
ground,    I    was  compelled  at  particular  seasons 
to  go  to  extraoi'dinary  expense   in  their  feeding 
to   keep  them  in  a  thriving  condition.     Notwith- 
standing,  the   average  weight   of   their  fleeces 
fell  from  eight  to  between  four  and  five  pounds. 
Experience   then  teaches  me  to  keep    no  mure 
sheep  than   I  can  feed  well  with  oeconomy,  and 
have  those   separated  in  warm  weather,  never 
increasing  their   expense,    risk,   or   trouble,   by 
having  lambs  sooner  than  the  first  or  middle  of 
March,  when  they  may  have  green  food.    A  rye 
lot    proportioned    to    the    number  of  breeding 
ewes   need  be   the   only  additional    expense   in 
keeping,   to    common  pasture   and   good  wheat 
straw  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.    A  slight 


With  regard  to  the  expense  of  an  individual 
flock,  I  may  almost  say  that  mine  cost  me 
nothing  last  winter.  The  weather,  to  be  sure, 
was  uncommonly  favourable.  A  rye  lot  of  nine 
acres  divided,  was  their  chief  food,  which  was 
grazed  until  the  10th  of  April,  and  left  pretty 
bare.  I  have  hired  the  threshing  of  the  rye, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  in  time  for 
your  information.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three   bushels  have    been  measured   up,  and   I 


188 

lbs. 

fleece 

10 

128 

1  '^ 

118 

, 

Hi" 

130 

, 

lU 

122 

11 

128 

, 

11 

120 

, 

11 

185 

, 

8 

lbs. 


Ewe  1  year  old,  wt. 

Ewe  same  age. 

Ewe  do. 

Ewe  do. 

Wether,  first  shear. 

Wether  do. 

Wether  2  years  old. 


It   is  to  be  understood  that  the  whole   of  the 
wool  was  unwashed,    and    freed    only    from  the 


have  no  doubt  there  was  two  or  three  bushels  gross  tags.  Samples  of  the  aliove  fleeces  are 
left  on  the  ground  per  acre,  not  having  horse-'sent  vou,  which  will  Ije  found  to  measure  when 
raked  it,  as  was  the  rest  of  my  stubble  (nearly  the  fiber  is  extended  from  six  to  nine  inches — 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.)  I  had  like  to  but  take  the  very  heaviest  fleece  we  exhibit, 
have  forgotten  a  considerable  part  of  the  pro-  and  com|)are  it  with  the  Vermont  fleece  of  18  * 
duction  of  this  ground.  Turnip  seed  was  sowed' washed  wool.  Docs  it  not  prove  the  necessity 
the  last  of  August,  with  the  rye,  at  the  rate  of 'of  our  endeavoui-ing  to  do  so  likewise?  There 
two  pints  per  acre,  and  harrowed  in.  Very  is  a  practice  prevailing  with  us,  however  con- 
late  in  the  fall  the  largest  were  carted  off,  and  genial  with  the  best  social  feelings,  is  neverthe- 
the  sheep  had  ample  provision  in  the  balance,  less  utterly  at  war  with  the  prospect  of  refor- 
preferring  turnips  to  rye.  I  had  hoped  at  thisjmation — I  mean  that  of  selecting  the  very  finest 
time  to  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  compa-of  our  lambs  for  our  tables — a  moderate  for- 
rison  between  the  productiveness  of  the  longjbearance,  in  the  use  of  the  second  best  for  a 
wool,  and  the  merino;  and  to  have  asccrtaincd'time,  or  until  our  flocks  are  more  uniform, 
how  much  good  wool  they  sheared  to  the  pound; would  enable  us  to  have  them  very  fine,  and 
of  flesh,  but  the  circumstance  of  my  long  wool-'still  leave  the  best — the  practice  also  ol  per- 
led  sheep,  being  in  their  prime,  and  the  me-  mitting  the  butchers  to  pick  the  fine  fat  ewes 
rinos  on  their  decline  (.not  having  bred  from  out  of  our  flocks  is  extremely  injurious,  as  in 
them  for  four  or  five  years  but  by  the  long  getting  the  best  mutton  thev  will  also  get  ma- 
wool  cross)  would  make  an  unequal  comparison, |ny  of  the  best  breeders. |  Therefore  be  parti- 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  venture  an  opinionjcular  in  markinc  your  breeders.  To  all  such 
lessening  the  value  of  the  one,  or  increasing  the,  as  will  not  find  it  convenient  to  introduce  crosses 
value  of  the  other,  without  a  confident  expcri  iinto  their  flock,  let  me  recommend  the  value 
ence  of  both.     Take   them    as  they  are,  a  fcwjand  importance  of  using  their  best  judgment  in 


of  the  best  selected  from  each,  prove  in  favour 
of  the  long  wool,  nearly  two  to  one,  with  re- 
gard to  the  fleece  ;  but  we  must  give  the  me- 
rino the  credit  of  imparting  a  large  share  of  this 
value  to  the  long  wool,  for  it  a])pears  as  far  as  my 
observation  has  extended,  that  the  first  long 
wool  cross  on  the  merino  has  the  heaviest  as 
well  as  the  finest  fleece.  If  this  be  the  fact, 
my  determination  to  select  the  finest,  closest 
wooUed  males  to  breed  from,  will  have  the 
desired  eff'ect  of  uniting  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  quality  and  quantity  ;  the  same  practice  will, 
of  course,  appply  to  other  breeders  of  a  simi- 
lar stock. 

Several  of  the  first  shear  long  wool,  produced 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  every  ten  and  eleven 
pounds  weight  on  the  hoof.  The  Merino,  Ar- 
lington long  wool,  and  Tunis  sheep  are  the  most 
noted  and  valuable  breeds  immediately  amongst 
us,  and  according  to  the  situation  and  views  of 
the  breeder,  deserve  the  greatest  attention,  ei- 
ther to  perfect  them  as  a  distinct  stock,  or  by 
judicious  intermixtures  to  produce  such  valua- 
ble varieties  as  their  nature,  controlled  by  our 
skill,    is  possibly  susceptible  of. 

June  3d.  Sheared  49  sheep — 5  wethers,  one 
only  a  two  year  old — 2  rams,  one  and  two 
years  old — 12  ewes  first  shear — 30  ewes  from 
two  to  five  and  six  years — 26  of  which  produced 
36  lambs,   and  raised  30  of  them. 

Weight  of  wool  from  Mr.  W.  Barton's  notes 


9  fleeces  full  blood  merino  or  7-8 

8  do.  Arlington  long  wool  cross 

8  do. 

8  do.         .  . 

8  do.  ... 

8  do.         .  .  . 

49 


58}  lbs 
73i 
55J 
66^; 
56J 
62? 
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selecting  not  onlv  from  their  own  flocks,  but  as 
the  celebrated  Bakewell  did  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  improvement,  pick  them  up  from 
the  highway — perseverance  will  do  for  them 
what  it  has  already  done  for  him. 

To  the  Society,  I  would  now  most  r?spectfully 
and  particularly  appeal,  as  to  a  body  of  liberal 
and  intelligent  farmers,  associating  themselves 
not  merely  for  individual  benefit,  whether  in 
the  expectation  of  rewards,  honorary  or  other- 
wise, immediate  ;  or  relying  on  future  advan- 
tages accruing  from  a  mass  of  practical  informa- 
tion which  should  naturally  arise  nut  of  such 
an  institution,  but  as  having  from  principle  and 
conviction  taken  on  themselves  'so  far  as  the 
case  will  admitt  the  responsibility  of  a  reform 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  domestic  animals,  as  essential  to 
the  more  comfortable  existence  of  a  very  large 
class  of  our  farmers,  whose  situation,  moderate 
settlements,  and  most  industrious  lives,  pre- 
clude from  advantages,  to  be  derived  only 
through  the  intervention  of  superior  wealth  and 

*  This  fleece  proved  to  be  of  four  years 
growth,  as  appears  by  a  correspondence  in  rela- 
tion to  it  between  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Farmer  and  the  Postmaster  at  Bennington,  see 
American  Farmer,  volume  5th,  page  213. 
The  sheep  is  there  stated  to  be  a  full  blooded 
merino  of  the  Livingston  stock.  It  would  be 
worth  while,  if  practicable,  to  ascertain  the 
increase  of  each  year,  where  fleeces  are  thus 
left  more  than  one   year.     F.d.  Am    Farm. 

t  Mr  Barney  of  Delaware,  always  selects 
his  breeders7?rs<,  and  never  permits  the  butcher 
o"  the  purchaser  of  breeding  stock,  even  to 
look  at  his  best  sheep  with  a  view  to  the  pur- 
chase of  them.     This,  afte'-  all,   is  the  wav  for 


the  Farmer  to  p-et  the  his^hest  prices,  because  it 
A  total  average,  of  above  7  5-8 — the  average  gives  him  the  best  stock  sheep.    £d.  Am.  Farm. 
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inulligence.  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  sug 
gesting,  whether  the  most  useful  and  oeconomi 
cal  way  of  diftusing  information  on  the  subject 
of  luisbandry  (together  with  that  respectability 
which  would  be  added  to  our  institution)  would 
not  be  in  acquiring  a  small  but  well  selected 
library,  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  and  afford 
the  Presses  of  Winchester  an  opporcunity  of  a 
•weekly  supply  of  agricultural  matter  for  the 
benefit  of  their  subscribers  ;  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  work  of  such  apparent  useiul- 
ness  would  have  the  effect  of  rewarding  them 
through  an  increase  of  patronage  for  any  trou 
ble  they  might  meet  with  in  assisting  the 
cause  ?  The  materials  for  the  speedy  ameliora- 
tion of  our  live  stock,  are  certainly  to  be  found 
in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  and  are  to  be 
had  on  terms  entirely  within  the  capacity  of 
this  Society,  and  such  perhaps  must  be  the 
course  of  our  improvement,  if  at  all — as  their 
wealth  has  enabltd  them  to  import  and  improve 
both  by  breeding  in  and  in,  and  by  crosses  on  our 
home  stock,  some  of  the  best  stock  in  Europe. 

Out  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  sheep  in  Great 
Britain,  which  they  appear  to  have  nicely  dis 
criminated  and  allotted  to  their  various  soils 
and  situations,  we  hav  selected  the  Leicester  or 
Dishley  (alias  celebrated  Bakewell  sheep)  and 
South  Down,  which  are  to  be  had  in  admirable 
quality  in  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and  are  by  farl 
the  most  valuable  sheep  lor  all  those  who  do 
not  intend  raising  wool  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
manufacturer — the  latter  of  these  breeds  may  be 
formed  in  our  own  country  by  a  cross  of  any 
short  close  woolled  ram  on  well  modelled  ewes. 
I  know  not  whether  they  have  the  full  blooded 
Teeswater  to  the  Easiward,  the  heaviest  breed 
of  sheep  in  England  ;  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
possess  so  large  a  race — but  I  am  of  opinion  we 
are  mainly  deficient  only  in  the  form  of  tlie  ani 
mal,  which  enables  ihem  to  carry  much  more 
flesh  and  fat  with  a  greater  oeconomy  of  keep. 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  engi-avings  of  the 
Bakewell  or  Dishley,  and  South  Down,  as  not 
a  desceptive,  or  highly  wrought,  but  a  faithful 
picture  of  such  sheep,  if  they  maintain  the  same 
form  novv,  as  when  viewed  by  me  some  years 
past  in  the  state  of  Is'ew  Jersey.  The  form  ol 
these  -lieep  must  strike  the  eye  of  every  behold 
er,  and  will,  I  hope,  make  an  impression  of  the 
great  necessity  of  reform.  'Tis  easy  to  raise 
sheep  of  great  apparent  size,  a  considerable 
body,  on  long  legs*  covered  by  loose  long  wool, 
may  cut  a  conspicuous  figure — but  in  real  value 
take  a  flock  throughout  the  short  legged,  long 
bodied,  straight  backed,  &c.  tec.  carrying  a 
close  fleece  of  a  fineness  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
the  breeder,  the  longer  the  better,  for  in  that  is 
to  be  shown  the  great  skill  of  the  shepherd, 
extending  the  fibre  without  injury  to  its  other 
qualities.     They  are  two  to  one  in  value. 

March  4'.h,  18^4.  It  had  been  my  intention 
to  have  made  this  communication  last  summer, 
had  not  circunistances  prevented — with  some 
addition  and  amendment,  which  1  am  not  abK 
to  do  now — since  that  time  we  have  learned 
througllthe  Farmer,  that  the  Teeswater  sheep 
are  tone  had  to  the  Eastward.  Permit  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  cattle,  as 
contained  in  the  accompanying  letter  from  the 
ex-secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  and 
believe  me,  gentlemen. 

Very  respectfully 

Your  fellow  farmer, 

RICHARD  K.  MEADE. 


*  Such  nuanthe  character,  in  a  considerable  dc 
grer,  ijf  the  luether  weighing  185   lbs.  and  shear- 
ing   8   lbs.  iV'Ot,    mentioned    at   the  close    of  'he 
litl.    This  theefi  had  height  and  length  enough 


COBBETT'S  COTTAGE  ECONOMY. 

INTRODUCTION, 

To  the  Labouring  Classes  of  this  Kingdojn, 

1.  I'hroughout  this  little  work,  whicli  is  intend 
ed  to  be  comprised  in  sijc  jYiivibers,  I  shall  number 
the  paragraphs,  in  order  to  be  able,  at  some  sta 
ges  of  the  work,  to  refer,  with  the  more  facility, 
to  parts  that  have  gone  before.  The  last  number 
will  contain  an  index,  by  the  means  of  which  the 
several  matteis  may  be  turned  to  without  loss  of 
time  ;  for,  when  Economy  is  the  subject,  time  is 
a  thing,  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  over- 
looked. 

2.  The  word  Economy,  like  a  great  many  oth- 
ers, has,  in  its  application,  been  verv  much  abus- 
ed. It  is  generally  used  as  if  it  meaned  parsimo- 
ny, stinginess,  or  niggardliness  ;  and  at  best, 
merely  the  refraining  from  expending  money. 
Hence  misers  and  close  fisted  men  disguise  their 
propensity  and  conduct  under  the  name  of  econo- 
my ;  whereas  the  most  liberal  disposition,  a  dis- 
position precisely  the  contrary  of  that  of  the  mi- 
ser, is  perfectly  consistent  with  economy. 

3  Economy  means  management,  and  nothing 
more  ;  and  it  is  generally  applied  to  the  affairs 
of  a  house  and  family,  which  affairs  are  an  ob- 
ject of  the  greatest  importance,  whether  as  rela- 
ting to  individuals  or  to  a  nation.  A  nation  is 
made  powerful  and  honoured  in  the  world,  not  so 
nuicli  b)'  thenumuerot  its  people  as  by  the  abi- 
lity and  character  of  that  people  ;  and  the  ability 
and  character  of  a  people  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  economy  of  the  several  fami- 
lies which,  all  taken  together,  make  up  the  na- 
tion. There  never  yet  was,  and  never  will  be,  a 
nation  /lermanently  great,  consisting  for  the 
greater  part,  of  wretched  and  miserable  fami- 
lies. 

4.  In  every  view  of  the  matter,  therefore,  it 
is  desirable,  that  the  families  of  which  a  nation 
consis's,  should  be  happily  off' ;  and  as  this  de- 
pends, in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  management 
of  their  concerns,  the  present  work  is  intended 
to  convey  to  the  families  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  particular,  such  information  as  I  think  may  be 
uselul  with  regard  to  that  management. 

5.  I  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  for  a  family 
to  be  happy,  they  must  be  well  supplied  with 
food  and  raiment.  It  is  a  sorry  effort  that  people 
make  to  persuade  others,  or  to  persuade  them- 
selves, that  they  can  be  happy  in  a  state  of  want 
01  the  necessaries  of  life  I'he  doctrines  which 
fanaticism  preaches,  and  which  teach  men  to  be 
content  with  poverty,  have  a  very  pernicious 
tendency,  and  are  calculated  to  favour  tyrants 
by  giving  them  passive  slaves.  To  live  well,  to 
enjoy  all  things  that  make  life  pleasant,  is  the 
right  of  every  man  who  constantly  uses  his 
stiength  judiciously  and  lawfully.  It  is  to  blas- 
pheme God,  to  suppose  that  he  created  men  to 
be  miserable,  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  perish  with 
cold,  ill  the  midst  of  that  abundance  which  is  the 
fruit  of  their  own  labour.  Instead,  therefore  of 
applauding  "  huji/nj  poverty,"  which  applause 
is  so  much  the  fashion  of  the  present  day,  1  des 
pise  the  man  that  is  poor  and  contented  :  for 
such  content  is  a  ceitaiii  proof  of  a  base  disposi- 
tion, a  disposition  which  is  the  eneni\-  of  all  in- 
dustry, all  exertion,  all  love  of  independence. 

6.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  by  fio- 
verty  I  meanreu/  want,  a  real  insufficiency  of  the 
food,  and  raiment,  and  lodging  necessary  to  health 
and  decency  ;  and  not  that  imaginary  poverty,  ol 
which  some  persons  complain.  The  man,  who, 
by  his  own  and  his  family's  labour,  can  provide  a 
sufficiency  of  food  and  raiment,  and   a  comforta 
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ble  dwelling  place,  is  not  a  /loor  man.  There 
must  be  different  ranks  and  degrees  in  every  civil 
society,  and  indeed,  so  it  is  even  amongst  the  sa- 
vage tribes.  There  must  be  different  degrees  of 
wealth  ;  some  must  have  more  than  others ;  and 
the  richest  must  be  a  great  deal  richer  than  the 
least  rich.  But  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  people,  that  nine  out  of  ten  should  live 
wholly  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ;  and,  is  it  not 
degrading  to  human  nature,  that  all  the  nine 
tenths  should  be  called  poor  ;  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  call  themselves  poor,  and  be  contented  in 
that  degraded  state  ? 

7.  The  laws,  the  economy,  or  management,  of 
a  state  may  be  such  as  to  render  it  impossible 
fur  the  labourer,  however  skilful  and  industrious, 
to  maintain  his  family  in  health  and  decency  ;  and 
such  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  this  once  truly  great  and 
happy  land.  A  system  of  paper  money,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  was  to  take  from  the  labourer  the 
half  of  his  earnings,  was  what  no  industry  and 
care  could  make  head  against.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  this  was  done  by  design.  But  no  matter  for 
the  cause  ;  such  was  the  effect. 

8.  Better  times,  however,  are  approaching. 
The  labourer  now  appears  likely  to  obtain  that 
hire  of  which  he  is  worthy  ;  and,  therefore,  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  time  to  press  upon  him 
the  duty  of  using  his  best  exertions  for  the  rear- 
ing of  his  family  in  a  manner  that  must  give  him 
the  best  security  for  happiness  to  himself,  his 
wife,  and  children,  and  to  make  him,  in  all  re- 
spects, what  his  forefathers  were.  The  peoplt 
of  England  have  been  famed,  in  all  ages,  for 
their  good  living;  for  the  abundance  of  their 
food  and  goodness  of  their  attire.  The  old  say- 
ing about  English  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding, 
and  about  English  hospitality,  had  not  their  foun- 
dation in  nothing.  And,  in  spite  of  all  the  re- 
finements of  sickly  minds,  it  is  abundant  living 
amongst  the  people  at  large,  which  is  the  great 
test  of  good  government,  and  the  surest  basis 
of  national  greatness  and  security. 

9.  If  the  labourer  have  his  fair  wages,  if  there 
be  no  false  weights  and  measures,  whether  of 
money  or  of  goods,  by  which  he  is  defrauded  j 
if  the  laws  be  equal  in  their  effect  on  all  men  ;  if 
he  be  called  upon  for  no  more  than  his  due  share 
of  the  expenses  necessary  to  support  the  go- 
vernment and  defend  the  country,  he  has  no  rea- 
son to  complain.  If  the  largeness  of  his  family 
demand  extraordinary  labour  and  care,  these  are 
due  from  him  to  it.  He  is  the  cause  of  the  ex> 
istence  of  that  family  ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  not, 
except  in  cases  of  accidental  calamity,  to  throve' 
upon  others  the  burden  of  supporting  it.  Besides, 
"  little  children  are  as  arrows  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  giant,  and  blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  his 
"quiver  full  of  them."  That  is  to  say  "  children, 
if  they  bring  their  cares,  bring  also  their  plea- 
sures and  solid  advantages.  They  become,  very 
soon,  so  many  assistants  and  props  to  the  parents, 
who,  when  old  age  comes  on,  are  amply  repaid 
for  all  the  toil  and  all  the  cares  that  children 
have  occasioned  in  their  infancy.  To  be  without 
sure  and  safe  friends  in  the  world  makes  life  not 
worth  having  ;  and  whom  can  we  be  so  sure  of  as 
of  our  children.  Brothers  and  sisters  are  a  mutual 
support.  We  see  them,  in  almost  every  case, 
grow  up  into  ))rosperity,  when  they  act  the 
part  that  the  imijulses  of  nature  prescribe.  When 
cordially  united,  a  father  and  sons,  or  a  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  may,  in  almost  any  state  of 
life,  set  what  is  called  misfortune  at  defiance. 

10.  These  considerations  are  much  more  than 
enough  to  sweeten  the  toils  and  cares  of  parents, 

nd  to  make  them  regard  every  additional  child 
is  an  additional  blessing  But,  tiiat  children 
may  be  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse,  care  must  be 
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tak(.n  ot  their  education.  This  word  has,  of  late 
years,  been  so  ijervcrted,  so  corrupted,  so  abused, 
in  its  application,  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  use 
it  here.  Yet  I  must  not  suffer  it  to  be  usurped  Ijy 
cant  and  tyranny.  I  must  use  it  ;  but.  not  with- 
out clearly  saving  what  I  mean. 

11.  Educalirjn  meansbrceding  ii/i,  hrmging  up, 
or  rearing  up  ;  and  nothing  more.  'I'his  in 
eludes  every  thing  with  regard  to  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body  of  the  cliiid  ;  but  of  late  years, 
it  has  been  so  used  as  to  have  no  sense  applied  to 
it  but  that  of  book-learning,  with  which,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do.  It  is, 
indi-ed,  proper,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  parent, 
to  teach,  or  cause  to  be  taught,  their  children  as 
much  as  they  can  of  books,  after,  and  not  before, 
all  the  measures  are  safely  taken  for  enabling 
tht  ni  to  get  their  living  by  labour,  or,  for  Jirovi 
ding  them  a  living  •:uitfiout  labour,  and  that  too, 
out  of  the  means  obtained  and  secured  by  the 
))arents  out  of  their  own  income.  The  taste  of 
the  times  unhappily,  is  to  give  to  children  some 
thing  of  book-learning  with  a  view  of  placing 
them  to  live,  in  some  way  or  other,  u/ion  tin 
labour  of  other  Jieo/ile.  Very  seldom,  conipara 
tively  speaking,  has  this  succeeded,  even  during 
the  wasteful  public  expenditure  of  the  last  thirty 
years  ;  and  in  the  times  that  are  approaching,  it 
caiHiot,  I  thank  God,  succeed  at  all.  When  the 
jiroject  has  failed,  what  disappointment,  mortifi 
cation,  and  misery,  to  both  parent  and  child  ! 
The  latter  is  spoiled  as  a  labourer  ;  his  book- 
learning  has  only  made  him  conceited  ;  into  some 
course  of  desperation  he  tails  ;  and  the  end  is 
liut  too  often  not  only  wretched,  but  ignominior.s. 

12.  Understand  me  clearly  here,  however ;  for, 
it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  give,  if  they  be  able, 
book-learr.ing  to  their  children,  having  /trst  ta- 
ken care  to  make  them  cajiable  of  earning  their 
living  by  bodily  labour.  When  that  object  has 
once  been  secured,  the  other  may,  if  the  ability 
remain,  be  attended  to.  But,  I  am  wholly  against 
children  wasting  their  time  in  the  idleness  of 
what  is  called  education ;  and  particularly  in 
schools  over  which  the  parents  have  no  control, 
and  where  nothing  is  taught  but  the  rudiments  of 
servility,  pauperism  and  slavery. 

13.  The  education  that  I  have  in  view  is, 
therefore,  of  a.  very  different  kind.  You  should 
bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  nine  tenths  of  us 
arc,  from  the  very  nature  and  necessities  of  tlie 
world,  born  to  gain  our  livelihood  by  the  sweat 
of  cur  brow.  What  reason  have  we,  then,  to 
presume,  that  our  children  are  not  to  do  the 
same  ?  If  they  be,  as  now  and  then  one  v/iU  be, 
endued  with  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  those 
powers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  lieveloiiing 
themselves;  and,  if  they  never  have  that  oppor- 
tunity, the  harm  is  not  very  great  to  us  or  to 
them.  Nor  docs  it  hence  follow,  that  the  descen- 
dants of  labourers  are  always  to  be  labourers. 
The  path  upwards  is  steep  and  long,  to  be  sure. 
Industry,  care,  skill,  excellence  in  the  present 
parent  lays  the  foundation  of  a  rise,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  for  his  children.  The 
children  of  these  take  another  rise  ;  and,  by  and 
by,  the  descendants  of  the  present  labourer  be- 
come gentlemen. 

14.  This  is  the  natural  progress.  It  is  by  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  top  at  a  single  leafi,  that 
so  much  misery  is  produced  in  the  world  ;  and 
the  propensity  to  make  such  attempts  has  been 
cherished  and  encouraged  by  the  strange  pro- 
jects  that  we  have  witnessed  of  late  years  for 
making  the  labourers  virtuous  and  hajijiy  by 
giving  them  what  is  called  frfwca^/o/!.  The  educa- 
tion  which  I  speak  of  consists  in  bringing  chil- 
dren up  to  labour  with  steadiness,  with  care,  and 
■with  skill  J  to  show  them  how  to  do  as  many  useful 
things  as  possible. ;  to  teach  them  to  do  them  all 


in  the  best  manner;  to  set  them  an  exampi'"  ir. 
industry,  sobi'iely,  cleanliness,  and  neatness  ;  to 
make  all  these  habitual  to  theni,  so  that  they 
never  shall  be  liable  to  fall  into  the  contrary  ; 
to  let  them  always  see  a  good  living  ])roceeding 
from  labour,  and  thus  to  remove  from  them  the 
temptation  to  get  at  the  goods  of  others  by  vio^ 
lent  or  fraudulent  means,  and  to  keep  far  fron 
their  minds  all  the  inducements  to  hypocrisy  and 
deceit. 

15.  And,  bear  in  mind,  that,  if  the  state  of  the 
labourer  has  its  disadvantages  when  compared 
with  other  callings  and  comlilions  of  life,  it  has 
also  its  advantages.  It  is  free  from  the  torments 
of  ambition,  and  from  a  great  part  of  the  causes 
of  ill  health,  for  which  not  all  the 'riches  in  the 
world  and  all  the  circumstiintes  of  high  rank  are 
a  compensation.  The  able  and  ])rudent  labourer 
is  always  safe,  .at  the  least,  and  thai  is  wiiat  lew 
men  are  who  are  lifted  aiji-ve  him.  They  have 
losses  and  crosses  to  fear,  tiie  very  tiiouglit  of 
which  never  enters  his  mind,  if  he  act  v/tll  Isis 
part  towards  himself,  his  family,  and  his  neigh- 
bour. 

15.  But  the  basis  of  good  to  him,  is,  steady 
and  skilful  labour  To  assist  him  in  tlie  pursuit 
of  this  labour,  and  in  the  tunin.g  of  it  to  the  best 
account,  are  the  principal  cbjectj  ot  the  present 
little  work.  I  propose  to  treat  of  Brewing  Beer, 
niaking  Bread,  keeping  Cows  and  I'igs,  rearing 
Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons,  keeping  Bees,  and  the 
uses  of  the  honey  ;  and  to  all  these  things,  too, 
in  a  mere  cottage  establishment  ;  and  to  sliow, 
tliat  while,  from  a  very  small  piece  of  ground,  a 
large  part  of  the  food  of  a  consideioble  family 
may  be  raised,  the  very  act  of  raising  it  will  be 
the  best  possible  foundation  of  education  of  the 
cliildren  of  the  labourer;  that  it  will  teach  them 
a  great  number  of  useful  things,  add  greatly  to 
tlieir  value  ii'hen  they  go  forth  //-om  their  fath- 
er's home,  make  them  start  in  life  with  all  pos- 
sible advantages,  and  give  them  the  best  chance 
of  leading  ha]j])y  lives.  And  is  it  not  nmch  more 
rational  for  parents  to  be  employed  in  teaching 
their  children  how  to  cultivate  a  garden,  to  feed 
and  rear  animals,  to  make  b:;ad,  beer,  bacon, 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  to  be  able  to  do  these 
things  for  themselves,  or  for  others,  than  to  leave 
them  to  jirowl  about  the  lanes  and  commons,  or 
to  mope  at  the  heels  of  some  crafty,  sleek  headed 
jn'etended  saint,  who  while  he  extracts  the  last 
penny  from  their  pockets,  bids  them  be  content- 
ed with  their  misery,  and  promises  them  in  ex- 
change for  their  pence,  everlastir.g  glory  in  the 
world  to  come  ?  It  is  upon  the  hungry  and  tlie 
wretched  that  the  fanatick  works.  'I'he  dejected 
and  forlorn  are  his  prey.  As  an  ailing  carcass 
engenders  vermin,  a  pau|)erized  community  en- 
genders teachers  of  fanaticism,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  whose  doctrine  is,  that  v/e  are  to  care  no- 
thing about  this  world,  and  that  all  our  labours 
antl  exertions  are  in  vain. 

17.  The  man,  who  is  doing  well,  who  is  in  good 
health,  who  has  a  blooming  and  dutiful  and 
cheerful  and  happy  f..niily  aljout  him,  and  who 
passes  his  day  of  rest  amongst  them,  is  not  to  be 
made  to  believe,  that  he  was  born  to  be  misera- 
ble, and  that  povertv,  the  certain  reward  of  lazi- 
ness, is  to  secure  him  a  crown  of  glory.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  recommend  a  disregard  of  even  the 
outward  observances  of  the  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  can  it  be  religion  to  believe,  that  God 
has  made  us  to  be  wretched  and  dejected,  and  to 
regard  as  marks  of  his  grace  the  poverty  and 
misery  that  invariably  attend  our  neglect  to  use 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  competence  in  worldly 
things  .''  Can  it  be  religion  to  regard  as  blessings 
those  things,  those  very  things,  which  CJod  ex- 
pressly numbers  amongst  his  curses  ?  Poverty 
never  finds  a  place  amongst  the  blessings  of  God. 


His  blessings  are  of  ,i  directly  opposite  descrip- 
tion ;  Hocks,  herds,  corn,  wine  and  oil  ;  a  smi- 
ling land  ;  a  rejoicing  people  ;  abundance  for  the 
body  and  gladness  of  the  heart  :  these  are  the 
blessings  which  God  promises  to  the  industrious, 
the  sober,  the  careful,  and  the  upright.  Let  no 
man,  then,  Ijelieve,  that  to  be  poor  and  wretched 
is  a  mark  of  God's  favour ;  and  let  no  man  re- 
main in  that  state,  if  he,  by  any  honest  means, 
can  rescue  himEclf  from  it. 

18.  Poverty  leads  to  all  sorts  of  evil  consequen- 
ces Mant,  horrid  want,  is  the  great  parent  of 
crime.  To  have  a  dutiful  family,  the  father's 
principle  of  rule  must  be  love  not  fear.  His 
sway  must  be  gentle,  or  he  will  have  only  an  un- 
willing and  short-lived  obedience.  But,  it  is 
given  to  but  few  men  to  be  gentle  and  good  hu- 
moured amidst  the  various  torments  attendant  on 
pinching  jioverty.     A    competence   is,  therefore, 

■the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of;  it  is  the  founda- 
■tion  of  all  good  in  the  labourer's  dwelling;  with- 
out it  little  but  misery  can  be  expected.  "  Health 
"  peace  and  competence,^'  one  of  the  wisest  of 
men  regards  as  tiie  only  things  needful  to  men  ; 
but  the  two  former  are  scarcely  to  be  had  with- 
out the  latter.  Coinpetence  is  the  foundation  of 
ha])i)iness  and  of  exertion.  Beset  with  wants,  hav- 
ing a  mind  continually  harassed  with  fears  of 
starvation,  who  can  act  with  energy,  who  can 
calmly  think  .•'  To  piovide  a.  good  living  there- 
fore, for  himself  and  family,  is  tiie  very  first 
duty  of  every  man.  "  Two  things,"  says  Agl'R, 
"  have  I  asked  ;  deny  me  tiiem  not  before  I  die: 
"  remove  far  from  nie  vanity  and  lies  ;  give  me 
"neither  poverty  nor  riclies;  feed  me  with 
"  food  convenient  for  me  ;  lest  I  he  full  and  deny 
"  thee  ;  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal." 

19.  A  good  living,  therefore,  a  competence,  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  desired  and  to  be  sought  af- 
ter ;  and  if  this  little  work  should  have  the  effect 
of  aiding  only  a  small  portion  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  securing  that  competence,  it  wiil  afford 
great  gratification  to  their  friend. 

WILLIAM  COBBETT. 
Kensington,  9th  July,   1821. 
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GUEENE   COUNTY-  AGRICULTURAL 
StJCIETV. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Greene  County,  friendly  to  the  formation  of  an 
.Agricultural  Soci?ty,  held  at  the  Court  House  in 
Greenville,  on  Friday  evening,  the  20th  inst.  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  being  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read, 
and — 

The  committee  appointed  to  adopt  a  plan  for 
the  aforesaid  puipose,  reported  as  follows  : — 

Your  committee  have  duly  considered  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  submitted  to  their  cliarge, 
and  after  c;;refully  deliberating  upon  it,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  plan  will  be  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent society  for  this  county  ;  allowing  the  citi- 
zens of  the  adjacent  counties,  however,  the  privi- 
lege of  becoming  members,  if  they  desire  it.  In  this 
opinion,  your  committee  feel  v/arranted  to  say 
they  are  joined  by  their  fellow  citizeus  of  this 
county,  generally.  They  have  therefdfe  in  con- 
formity with  the  power  vested  in  them,  drawn 
up  a  few  articles  of  association,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Society,  which  are  herewith  respect- 
fully submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  niem- 

CONSTITUTION. 

We,  the  subscribers,  do  agree  to  associate  our- 
selves under  the  style  and  title  of  the 
"Greene  County  Agricultuhal  Society." 

.'/rtiele  1.  The  obiect  ol  tins  association  is  the 
promotion  of  Agi  iculture.  Rural  Economy  and 
domestic  Industry. 


No.  <).] 


AMK??.ir-AN  FAl.'.MKK. 
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.4rt.  -2.  The  Society  shall  meet  regularly  in 
the  town  of  Greciievilic,  on  the  foui'th  Mondays 
in  the  months  of  April  and  October  in  each  year. 
Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to 
transact  business. 

^■Jrt.  3.  The  officers  of  the  snrii  ty  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidtn.ts,  a  Uecord- 
ing-  Secretary,  an  Assistant  Recording'  Secretary, 
a  Treasurer,  two  Collectors,  a  Libiarian,  twelve 
Trustees,  and  such  other  otficers  as  tlie  by-laws 
of  th(^  Society  shall  from  time  to  time  direct.  All 
officei-s,  when  not  otherwise  dii'ected,  shall  be 
chosen  by  ballot.  They  shall  serve  until  the 
close  of  the  next  exhibition  ;  and  then,  and 
thereafter  be  annually  elected  at  the  general 
meeting  in  the  month  of  October. 

.irt.  4.  The  duty  of  tlie  President  shall  be  to 
preside  at  all  meetins^s  ;  to  direct  such  corres- 
pondence as  may  be  necessary  ;  to  su])criiitend 
the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  to  make  such  com- 
munications as  from  time  to  time  may  be  esteem- 
ed useful. 

^■Jrt.  5.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  First 
Vice  President,  or  if  he  may  not  be  in  attendance, 
the  Second,  shall  fulfil  the  duties  of  President. — 
liut  in  case  of  the  absence,  death,  or  resignation 
of  any  officer,  the  Society  shall  have  power  to 
aj)point  in  his  place  a  member,  to  act  until  the 
appearance  of  such  absent  officer — oi-,  in  case  of 
d-^-ath  or  resignation,  until  another  shall  be  duly 
elected. 

.'//•.'.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording 
Secretary  to  take  notice  of  such  proceedings  of 
the  general  meetings  as  the  Society  may  direct, 
and  to  keep  a  regular  journal  of  the  same  ;  and 
also  to  read  all  papers  laid  before  the  Society. 
The  .\ssistant  Recording  Secretary  shall  aid  in 
the  performance  thereof,  whenever  his  services 
may  be  needed. 

.■■In.  7.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall 
open  a  coi-respondence  with  such  other  associa- 
tions or  individuals  on  the  different  suljjccts  em- 
braced by  this  Society,  as  it  may  direct,  and  lay 
the  same  from  time  to  time  before  the  President  : 
and  he  shall  render  a  true  account  oii,.the  exjien- 
ses  attending  the  same,  if  any,  at  a  stated  meet- 
iag,  which  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Society. 

Alt.  S.  The  Treasui-er  shall  receive  all  mo- 
nies, whether  of  regular  contiibutions,  or  dona- 
tions, and  pay  them  out  upon  orders  from  the 
President,  duly  signed  by  him,  and  countersigned 
by  the  Recording  Secretary.  He  shall  kee;)  a 
fair  account  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements, 
which  he  shall  at  any  time  submit  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  committee  duly  appointed  and  authoi-i- 
sed  by  the  Society  to  examine  the  same,  and  set- 
tle with  him. 

Art  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Collectors 
to  collect  the  annual  contributions  from  the  mem- 
bers when  in  ai  rears,  and  pay  the  same  into  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  10.     The  Librarian  shall  take  charge  of  all 
the  printed  books,  periodical  works,  &c.  &c.  be 
longing  to  the  Society,  and  shall  dispose  of  them 
as  the  by-laws  shall  direct. 

Art.  11.  Twelve  Trustees  shall  be  elected,  a 
due  proportion  of  which  shall  be  residents  of  the 
different  counties  whose  citizens  shall  become 
members  of  this  Society.  They  shall  meet  as 
often  as  their  Chairman  or  any  two  members 
may  deem  it  necessary  ;  and  any  three  of  their 
number  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Trus- 
tees shall  from  time  to  time  examine  in  person 
the  management  and  condition  of  such  farms  as 
they  may  consider  objects  worthy  of  their  atten 
tion  ;  and  they  shall  make  report  to  the  society  of 
such  as  may  merit  their  a]jiirobation.  They  shall 
severally  take  charge  of  the  property  and  arti- 


cles of  the  society,  tlie  books  and  papers  of  the 
other  departiiierits  excejjted.  It  shall  l)e  their 
duty  to  take  the  most  cilicient  measures  for  col 
Iccting  and  distribntiii.';  the  l)est  samples  ot  all 
the  most  useful  grains,  roocs,  and  see<!s  ;  for  col- 
lecting all  native  fossils,  marls,  earth  or  substan- 
ces proper  tor  manures  ;  for  causing  the  same 
to  be  analysed,  wiicn  practicable,  and  report  tlie 
results  to  the  society  ;  for  procuriiv.j  experi- 
ments, to  be  made  by  careful  agriculturists,  of 
all  sucli  fossils,  marls,  earth  or  substances;  for 
collecting  models  of  the  best  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  to  report  their  properties  and  useful- 
ness ;  to  designate  from  time  to  time  all  such 
suljjects  and  oljjects  for  which  premiums  should 
be  offered,  and  to  fix  and  declare  the  several 
premiums  for  the  same  ;  to  appoint  cummittecs 
to  examine  into  the  merits  of,  and  report  on  uU 
claims  for  premiums  ;  to  designate  the  time,  and 
make  the  requisite  jireparatory  arrangements, 
evt  ry  year,  for  the  meeting  of  the  society,  and  to 
keep  regular  minutes  of  all  their  proceedings. 

Art.  12.     T!ie   first  exhibition   of  the  Society 
shall  be  on  the  fourth  .Monday  in   October  ne.xt. 


A  Committee  consisting  of  John  A.  Aiken, 
Esq.  Dr.  A.  Williams,  and  Benjamin  Lundy, 
were  appointed  to  draft  by-laws  for  the  institu- 
tion, to  i)e  submitted  to  next  stated  meeting. 

B.  Lundy  was  appointed,  to  deliver  an  Oration 
at  the  ne.xt  staged  meeting. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  honorarj' 
mcml)ers,  viz  : — Hon.  Thomas  Emmevson,  Dr. 
I'linmas  G.  VValkins,  Hon.  Samuel  Povv-ell,  (Jen. 
.Vndrew  Jackson,  Robert  Dixon,  Esq.  Col.  I'.d- 
ward  Ward,  and  Col.  John  Williams. 

liisotvcd.  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Sccretar)-, 
and  piiblished  in  the  American  Economist,  and 
in  the  American  Farmer. 

Adjourned. 

\V:vT.  DICKSON',  Chairman. 
Thomas  Hodgk,  Jun.  Hecretani. 


Iialti/nore  Cotlcg'e,  May  ITl/i,  182-1. 

TO    THK    KDITOR    Or    TIIK    AMEP.iCAy    FARMEK. 

DtAii  Sir, 
I  have  devoted  a  few  leisure-moments  to  the 


.Irt.  13.     The   Society   shall    have    power    to, 
make     such    by-laws   and   regulations,     as   they  cxamina'ion    of   the   plants   of  v;hich   you  have 
shall  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  for  car-  obligingly  placed  specimens  in  my  hands. 
rying  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  institution.         j     The  pfant  which  goes  underthename  of  Guinea 

Art.  14.  Every  member,  on  joining  this  so-,  Gras.i,  is  the  Paniciim  iaeve,  mentioned  in  the 
ciety,  (honorary  members  excepted)  shall  pay  to  botanical  part  of  the  French  Encyclopedia,  bv 
the  Treasurer  at  least  one  dollar  ;  and  shall  an-  Lamark  and  I'oiret.  'Vhc  Panicum  /lotu^^-amum  of 
nnally  be  required  to  pay  a  sum  not  more  than  Swartz,  ^ndlhc  Jianicunt  Jnme?itorum'oi i'evsoon, 
one  dollar,  in  the  month  of  Augustas  long  as  he' may  properly  be  I'cferrcd  to  this  species  ;  but  the 
may  continue  in  membership.  I'lanicuin   altisaimuin    of    Jacquin,   cannot    be    sn 

Art.  15.  All  the  expenses  incurrctl  in  pro-^quite  satisfactorily.  This  valuable  gramen  is  a 
curing  premiums  to  be  distributed  by  the  society,  j native  of  Guinea  and  Abyssinia.  Its  excellence 
or  for  such  other  purposes  as  shall  be  authorised; as  a  forage,  early  recommended  it  to  the  inhabi- 
at  any  general  meeting,  shall  be  i)aid  by  the|tants  of  the  West  Indies,  whose  genial  sun  fa- 
Treasurer,  according  to  order,  duly  issued  aSjvovirs  its  luxuriant  growth. — I  must  here  observe 
mentioned  in  the  eighth  article.  jthat  tlie  appellation  of  guinea  grass,  has  been  as- 

Art.  16.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  inh.abi-;  signed  to  other  gra.nineous  plants.  This  ha'3 
tants  of  this  and  the  adjacent  comities  of  East  unavoidably  given  rise  to  doubts,  uncertainties, 
'I'cnnessee,  friendly  to  Agricultural  improvement  |  and  mistakes,  which  it  is  one  of  the  advantages 
and  the   jjromotion    of  domestic    economy  ;  and^ot  a    scientific   nomenclature    to   remove.     The 


provision  shall  be  made  for  the  admission  of  ho- 
norary members. 

Art.  17.     Any  member  shall  be  pei-mittcd  to 
withdraw   his  name,   at   any   time,  jjrovided   he 


genus  licinicuiii   belongs  to   t'le  class  Triandria, 
order  iJig-i/iiia  of  the  Linnean  method. 

Tlie  Ei^ij/itian  .Milhl  is  a  variety  of  the  Hotcus 
■ip icat us  oi  Linneas ;  but   Persoon   has  placed  it 


may  not  be  in  arrears  to  the  society,   by  givingiiu  the  new  genus  Pejinisttuni,  under  the  name  ot" 
notice  to  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  producing 
the  Collector's  receipt. 

Art.  18.  This  Constitution  or  any  article  there- 
of, may  be  amended  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present,  at  any  stated  autumnal 
meeting,   provided   sucli  amendment  shall  ha 


Peiinisctuin  l[i/i.'ioideu!)i.  It  is  not  my  object  to 
inquire,  in  this  place,  into  the  propriety  of  this 
removal  from  the  original  class  Folyifainia  to  the 
class  't'riandria — nor  into  the  correctness  of  the 
modern  dilaceration  of  the  Linnean  r^enera — .i 


eidilaccration  too  often  carried  to  excess  and  pro- 
been  proposed  for  consideration  at  a  previousjdiictive  of  difhculty,  and  even  confusion. — I  will 
stated  meeting  of  the  Society.  confine  myself  to  observing  that  the  H.  s/iicatus 

The  foregoing  articles  were  sepal  ately  read  and  I  is  anativeof  Asi.i  and  Afiica,  where  it  ha:i  been 


adopted.     After  which  the  Society  went  into  an 

election  of  officers,  which  resulted  as  follows  : — 
J. ISP  OF  Officers. 

WILLIAM  DICKSON,  Esq.  President. 

MICHAEL    BRIGHT,    Esq.   2nrst   Fice  Presi 
dent. 

JOHN  A.  M'KINNEY,  Esq.  Second  Fice  Presi- 
dent. 

THOMAS  HODGE,  Jun.  Recording-  Secretary. 

M.   PAYNE,  Assistant  Recordinic  Secretary. 

BENJAMIN  LUNDY,  Corres/iondine-  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  K.  VANCE,    Treasurer. 

RICHARD  M.  WOODS,  ^ 

Col    A.  HUNTER.  5 

JOHN  A.  AIKIN,  Esq.  Librarian 
TRUSTEES. 

Col.   Geo.   T.  GiUes/iie,    \  Hugh  D.  Hale,  Esq. 


Collectors. 


Col.  P.  Parsons, 
Rev.  Sle/ihen    Brooks, 
Richard  M.   Woods, 
Rev.  Charles  Coffin, 
Daniel  Heiskell, 


Urn.  M'Clure,  Jisq. 
John  Gragg,  Esq. 
Dr    Alex.   Williams, 
Ca/it.    IVm.  Grant, 
John  Gttss,  Eitq. 


i'.Tiprovcd  by  culture,  and  whence  it  lias  been 
transferred  into  Europe  and  America.  Its  seeds 
are  extremely  farinaceous,  and  the  meal  or  flour 
oljtainedirom  them  considerably  swells  i;i  vv-ater; 
and  a  (juantity  of  it  so  small  as  to  be  e-i:si!y  con- 
tained in  the  hollow  of  a  man's  liund,  wiilafibrd 


him  abundant   nourishment    for   a 


w'loie    day. 


Hence  it  proves  highly  serviceable  to  the  negroes, 
and  is  chiefly  used  by  those  of  Senegal,  when 
travelling.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  no  idle  sugges  • 
tion  to  recommend  this  viaticuri  to  such  among 
us  as  may  be  destined  to  distant  expedition; 
through  wild  and  bai-ren  tri.cts  of  country.  Prv- 
vious  trials  may  readily  be  m.ido  to  test  this  pro- 
perty of  the  //.  sflicatus. 

The  plant  seen  in  .Mabama  by  one  of  your  es- 
teemed correspondents,  and  afterwards  success- 
fully cultivated  by  himself,  is,  (so  far  as  I  c:v- 
judge  from  the  specimen  sent  to  you)  the  P.i,..- 
cum  itaticum,  which,  according  to  Elliott,  jrows 
from  2  to  10  feet  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
This  plant  is  an  exotic,  which  early  passed  fr  j.n 
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India  to  Italy,  whence  it  has  derived  its  specific 
name,  and  readied  the  new  world. 

The  seed  which  you  gave  nie,  under  the  name 
of  Jacks'jii  jica,  I  take  to  ije  the  seed  of  a  species 
of  securigera,  a  new  genus  which  formerly  con 
stituted  part  of  the  genus  CuronUla,  from  which 
it  has  been  sejjarated  on  account  of  some  material 
differences  in  tlie  form  of  the  pod.  The  seed  of 
the  Trigonclla  also  bears  some  resemblance  to 
this  pea.  When  I  see  the  whole  plant  I  shall  be 
aljle  to  determine  ])recisely  what  it  is. — I  will 
add  that  both  the  Sccurigcra  and  the  Trigonelta 
belong  to  the  class  Dindel/ibia,  order  Decandria. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  details  re- 
specting the  methods  of  botanists,  either  artificial 
or  natural.  Suffice  it  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
correspondents  to  the  following  remarks. 

Whether  the  method  adopted  and  pursued  by 
a  botanist,  be  artificial  or  natural,  its  object  evi- 
dently is  to  furnish  the  solution  of  this  imjjortant 
problem. 

"(iivcn  any  vegetable  production  whatever, 
to  find  the  rank  and  the  name  assigned  to  it  by 
Botanists  ?" 

This  problem  once  solved,  that  is,  the  name  and 
rank  of  the  given  production  clearly  known,  we 
may  by  I'ecuiiing  to  the  works  of  those  naturalists 
who  have  treated  of  that  production,  avail  our- 
selves of  their  accumulated  knowledge,  and  learn 
in  a  few  hours  what  much  time  and  personal  ob- 
servation could  hardly  have  taught  us. 

The  methods  which  I  pursue  (for  I  sometimes 
use  the  Linnean  system,  sometimes  the  arrange- 
ment of  Jossicu,  and  at  other  times  the  analytic 
method  of  Lamarck   and  DccandoUe)  require    a 
view  of  the  whole    plant,  if  attainable,  but    es- 
pecially, of  the  parts  of  the  fructification,   that 
is,  of  the  flower  and  fruit.     These  parts  arc  es- 
sentially necessary  for  the  determination  of  the 
class.  Older,    and  genus;  the  species  requires  to 
be  determined  circumstances  of  a  moi-e  varialile 
nature,  and   embracing  a  wider  compass.     Th 
upper,  lower,    and   even  the  radical  leaves  ;  th 
stem,  the  root,  in  short,   the  whole  plant  should 
be  sent,  with  nt.tes  on  tlie  height  of  the  plant,  itsl^j'^^o 
favourite  soil,  tlie   colour  of  its  Hower,  the  time  1795. 
of  its   fioration,  that   of  the    maturation    of  the 
fruit  or  seed,  tlie  odour  of  the  plant,   if  it  has 
any,  its  taste,  &:c.  wliat  animals  (from  insects  to 
quadrupeds)  seem  fond  of  it.  Sec.     These  circum- 
stances are  not,  indeed,   equally  essential  for  the 
determination  of  a   given  plant,  but  they  are  sa 
tisfactory  and   useful,   and   often  serve   to  dispel 
doubts  and  uncertainties. 

Your  correspondents  should  be  requested  to 
collect  the  specimens  intended  for  you  m  fair,  dry  I 
weather — and  after  the  sun  has  evaporated  all  the 
moisture  which  plants  generally  imbilie  during  Se/i? 
the  iiight.  if  possible,  two  specimens  of  each 
plant  should  be  sent — one  exhibiting  it  at  the  time  Oc«.  18.  3.  Won 
of  its  fioration — and  the  other  at  tlie  time  of   its  Purse. 

full  maturity— all  the  parts  should  be  carefullyL/Vox).  8.  4.  Won 
preserved — but  ihey  may  be  seiiarated  from  each  4  m.  h 

other  for  the   sake  of  easier  conveyance.     The '1797. 
whole  should  be  desiccated  in  suitaljle  brown  pa- 
per,  as  in  the  formation  of  an  lisrbarium — and!  1798. 
pieces  of  thinner  paper  introduced  between  \.\ie.\AIay 
parts  of  the  fructification  that  might  injure  each  Oct. 
other  by  contact  and  friction.     I   have  received 
from  a  great  distance  plants  thus  or  nearly  thus 
preserved— and,  by  subjecting  them  for  a  while 
to  the  steam   of  boiling  water,    been   able  to  re- 
store to  them  a  flexibility  such  as  to  permit  me  to 
open  and  separate  the  different  parts  of  the  flower, 
and  to  ascertain  the  structure,  number,   form,  si- 
tuation,  8cc.  of  the  several   organs — which,  to- 
gether with  the   view  of  the   desiccated  leaves, 
8cc.  8cc.  always  proved  sufficient  for  the  solution 
of  the  above  prcblem. 
The  gramineous  plants  of  the  United  States 


deserve  the  attention  of  every  enlightened  agri-   1792, 
culturist.     It  has  been  oljse;  ved  that  Palrn-trees 
are  the  princes  ot  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  Lilies, 
that   "neither   spin   nor    wca\e,"  its  patricians. 
The  graniina  form,  then,  the  less  splendid,   but 
more  useful   plebeian   multitude.     Thty  are  the 
support  and  constitute  the  strength  of  the  empire. 
They  feed  man,  and  aftbrd  abundant  supplies  to 
granivorous  animals  ;   in  short,  they  are,  in  every 
respect,  entitled  to  our  reseaiches,  experiments,! 
cvc.     The   exotic  gram'niu    cultivated   here    are 
pretty    accurately   known — notwithstanding    the 
confusion  created  by  common-names;  but  for  our 
native  gramma   much    remains  yet  to  be  done. 
Michaux,    Muhlenberg,   Elliott,  Pursh,  Nuttall, 
and   some  others,  have  rendered  immense  servi 
ces   to   the    science,    in  this   respect — but   their 
works  are  neither  complete  nor  accessible  to  all. 
A  natural    history    of  the  grasses  of  the  United 
States,  digested  and  arranged,  according  to  the 
analytic  method  of  Lamarck  and  Decandolle,  and 
written  in  English,  would  eminently  promote  the 
best  interests  of  agriculture.     Of  this,  however, 
enough   for  the   jiresent.     I  will  conclude  by  ob 
serving  that,  altiiough  some  species  of  the  genus 
'janicum  are  found  in  high  latitudes,  yet  the  whole 
family,  in  general,  delights  in  the  genial  climate 
of  southern  regions.     It  luxuriates  most  under  a 
tropical  sun;  and  we  find  the  species  to  increase 
upon  us,  as  we   proceed  towards  the  equator — in 
some  parts  of  our  southern  possessions,  the  genus 
fiunicum  striki[igly   predominates  ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  new  gt  nera  formed  out  of  it   by 
modern  Botanists,  it  still  includes  upwards  of  150 
species.     I  had  intended  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
the /:ai:icutn  mittaceum — the  Holcus  saccharetus 

//  beistor,  the  Melicagtabra,  the  vicia  fiusilla, 

&c.  but  time  fails  me 

I  remain  with  sincere  esteem,  dear  sir. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

L.  H.  GIRARDIN. 


Of 


1796, 


PEDIGREE  AND  PERFORMANCES 

Col.  1  ayloe's  ceiebrattd  running  horses   Vi- 

Caltpso,  Leviathan  and  Topgallant. 

Ch.  m.  Virago,  was  puichased  at  4  years 
old,  by  J.  T.  of  Mr.  \^'m.  Johnson, 
of  Frederick  county,  Va. — after  ha 
ving  beat  her,  (being  in  bad  order,) 
with  his  famous  horse  Grey  Dio- 
med,  by  Medley. — She  was  got  by 
imported  Shark,  old  Virago,  by  Star  ; 
Panton's  Arabian,  a  daughter  of  old 
Crab. 

May  10.  1.  Won  the  Jockey  Club  Purse, 
at  Tappahannock  4  m.  h.  beating  the 
famous  Va.  Nell. 

13.  2.  Beat  Va.  Nell  in   a    match  at  Port 

3  m.  h. 
the    Fredericksburgh,    J.     C. 

4  m.  h. 
the    Annapolis    J.    C.  Purse — 


Royal, 


4, 
12 

23 


1799. 


May  9.  5    Won  the  J.  C.  Purse   at  Tap 

pahannock,  4  m  h. 
May  8.  6.  Won     do.     do. 

7.  Won     do.     Petersburg. 

8.  Won     do.     Hanover  Court  House. 

9.  Won   the    2d    day's    J.   C.    Purse   at 
Richmond,  3  m.  h. 

10.  Won  the   J.  C.  Purse  at  Petersburg, 
4  m.  h. 

Oct.    Broke    down    in     a    race    with    bl. 
Maria,  by   Shark,  (t"ie  dam  of  Lady 

Lightfoot,)  Minerva,  and  others,  and;  1801.  M«!/ 12.  15.  do 
was  beaten.— in    1796,  7,   ai:d    8,  she   Oct.   15.  16.  do, 

ran  with  unrivalled  success;  was  the 
best  nag  of  the  <lay — and  is  consider- 
ed to  have  been  one  of  the  Heetest 
horses  that  ever  ran  in  Virginia. 


Gr.  m.  Calypso,  full  sister  to  the  famous 
running  horse  Bel-Air,  by  imported 
Medley,  was  bred  by  J.  T. — her  dam 
Stlima,  by  Yorick  ;  black  Selima,  by 
Fearnought. 
'  1795.  Oct.  1  Won  a  match  at  the  Bowling 
Green,  Va  beating  Mr.  Alexander's 
Shark  colt,  2  m.  h. 

1796.  May  11.  2.  Won  the  2d  day's  purse,  3  m. 
h.  at  Tappahannock. 

Oct.  6.  3.  Won  the  2d  day's  purse,  3  m.  h.  Han- 
over Court   House. 
19.  4.  Won  the  2d  day's  purse,  3  m.h.  Fre- 
dericksburg. 

JVov.  9.  5.  Won  the  colt's  purse,  2  m.  h.  Anna- 
j)olis. 

1797.  May  10.  6.  Won  the  2d  day's  purse,  3  m. 
h    at  Tappahannock. 

Oct.  3.  7.  Won  the  Va.  J.  C.  Purse,  4  m.  h.  at 

Hanover  Court  House. 
.Aof.  4.  8.  Was  beat    at  Petersburg,  by  Purse- 

Bearer,  3  m.  h. 
14.  9.  W^on  the  Fredericksburg  J.  C.  Purse, 

4  m.  h. 

1798.  Oct.  2.  10.  Won  the  Va.  J.  C.  Purse  at 
Hanover  Court  House,  beat'ivg  the 
celebrated  Leviathan,  and  Col.  Has- 
kin's  Kitte  Medley. 

11.  10  Won  the  J.  C.  Purse  4  m.  h.  at  Rich- 
mond. 

31.  12.  Won  the  J.  C.  Purse  4  m.  h.  at  Fre- 
dericksburg. 

1799.  May  8.  13.  Won  the  J.  C  Purse  4  m  h.  at 
Petersburg. 

14.  14  Won  the  J.  C.  Purse  4  m.  h.  at  Tap- 
pahannock, 
Calvpso    was  one  of  the   best  runners  of  the 
day,    having  lost  but  one  race  out  of  fourteen — 
being,    however,  trained  with  Leviathan,  Virago 
and   Flirtilla — all  distinguished  runners. 

1798.  Oct.  2.  Gr.  g.  Leviathan  (Flagellator)  by 

Flag  of  Truce — Sire  of  First  Consul, 
was  purchased,  after  beating  him' with 
Calvpso. 
3.  1.  Won  the  2d  day's  J.  C.  Purse,  at  Han- 
over Court  House,  3  m.  h. 
30.  2.  Won  the  J.  C.  Purse  at  ,\nnapolis, 
4  m.  h. 

1799.  J/iril  20.  3.  Won  the  J.  C.  Purse,  Rich- 
mond, 4  m.  h. 

May  9.  4.  2d  day's,  Petersburg,  3  m.  h. 

15.  5.  2d  day's,  Tappahannock,   3  m.  h. 

Oct.  4.  6.  Won  the  Va  J.  C.  Purse,  4  m.  h.  at 
Hanover  Court  House. 
17.  7.  2d  day's  J.  C.  Purse,  3  m.  h.  Rich- 
mond. 
30.  8.  do.  do.  Petersburg.  Virago,  having 
run  on  the  first  days — but  proving  to 
be  broken  down,  was  beaten 

1800.  May  10.  9.  Beat  in  a  match  at  Tappahan- 
nock, Mr.  Tomlin's  Wildair — a  single 
five  miles — carrying  180  lbs.  against 
110 — won  only  by  a  neck. 

May  21. 10.  Won  the  J.  C.  Purse  4  m.  h.  at  Rich- 
mond— beating  the  celebrated  Miner- 
va and  Lady  Bull. 
27.  11.  Won  the  J.  C.  Purse,   4  m.  h.  at  Pe- 
tersburg. 
June  10.  12.      do.       do.      Tappahannock,   again 

beating  Minerva  and  Lady  Bull 
Oct.  15.  13.  Won  the  J.  C.  Purse,  4  m.  h.  at  Rich- 
mond. 
J\ov.  4.  14.  do.     do.         do.         Alexandria,  beat- 
beating  Lee  Boo,  and  others. 

do.         Richmond, 
do.         Richmond. 
Being  lame,  was  beaten  at  Fredericks- 
burg. 
Do  at  Washington — by   Mr.  Sprigg's 
Lee  Boo. 
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1802,  Jfiril  Sold  him  to  Maj.  McPhersoii  oi  S. 
C.  In  1799  and  1800,  he  beat  the  best 
horses  of  the  day  with  great  ease  ;  was 
considered  the  best  horse  that  ever 
ran  in  Virginia,  and  is  yet  quoted  as 
their  first  racers. 

b.  h.  Top  Gallant,  by  imported  Diomed  ; 

Shark;  Harris's  Eclipse;  Old  Janus. 
Purchased  1804,  at  3  years  of  Mr. 
Clayton. 

1804,  1.    Won  the  sweepstakes  at  Petersburg, 

2  m.  h. 
3.    Uo.  do  do  Richmond, 

2  m.  h. 

1805,  May    12.  3.  Won   the  Handicap  Plate  at 

Broad  Rock,  3  ni.  h. 
22.  4.  Won  the  J.C.  Purse,  4  m.  h.  at  Richmond 
Oct.       5.    Do.  do  4     do      Broadrock. 

6.    Do.  do  4     do       Richmond. 

1806,  Fc-6.       7.  Won  the  J.  C.  Purse,  4  m.  h.  at 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Oct.  8.  Won  the   J.   C.   Purse,   4   m.  h.  at 

Richmond.  Topgallant  was  beaten  in 
the  autumn  of  1804,  by  the  celebrated 
Florizel,  in  a  sweepstakes  between 
tliem,  Amanda,  the  dam  of  Duroc,  and 
others.  He  was  afterwards  beaten  for 
the  J.  C.  Purse, 4  m.  h.  at  Washington 
by  Floretta,  having  beaten  her,  Oscar 
and  First  Consul,  the  first  heat.  He 
was  subsequently  beaten  by  the  Maid 
of  the  Oaks. 


TO  .THK    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

ON  THE  GAPES 

IN    CHICKENS    AND    TURKEYS. 

Deaj-  Sir, 
When  science  is  carried  into  the  commonest 
and  most  humble  concerns  of  life,  it  is  then  the 
most  useful,  honourable  and  amiable  ;  for  it  be- 
nefits those  who  need  the  assistance  which  they 
cannot  procure  for  themselves. — Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  in  diving  into  the  depths  of  the  English 
Colleries,  did  more  service  to  humanity,  and 
procured  more  merited  honours  to  himself,  than 
if  he  had  been  the  renowned  warrior  who  has 
won  ten  battles,  and  sacked  a  dozen  cities.  Now 
the  accomplished  anatomist  who  would  accompa- 
ny me  to  my  fowl  yard,  and  detect  by  dissection, 
the  disease  which  is  so  destructive  to  the  poultry 
of  all  housewives — I  do  not  say  he  should  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  Davy  and  Jenner,  but  I  do 
say  he  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  a  nice 
chicken  pie  every  week.  The  gapes  in  chick- 
ens is  said  to  he  a  worm,  and  some  say  a  col- 
lection of  worms,  in  the  wind  pipe.  Whatev- 
er may  be  the  nature  of  the  disease,  it  usual- 
ly destroys  a  large  pi-oportion  of  all  the 
chickens  that  are  hatched.  I  have  opened  the 
wind  pipes  of  several  that  have  died  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  have  usually  drawn  from  them  a  worm 
like  substance,  a  little  larger  and  shorter  than  a 
common  pin.  It  seems  at  first  view  endowed 
with  life,  for  it  contracts  on  being  touched — bnt  I 
now  believe  it  composed  of  a  thick  viscous  mat- 
ter, that  is  secreted  in  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  lines  the  wind  pipe.  I  have  not  exa- 
mined the  apparent  worm  by  a  microscope,  which 
I  do  not  possess  ;  nor  have  I  tested  its  substance 
by  chymical  processes  which  I  do  not  understand, 
but  the  difficult  respirations,  the  suffused  state  of 
the  vessels  of  the  throat,  and  this  filmy  worm 
found  lining  its  canal— all  led  me  to  suppose  the 
disease  to  be  inflammatory,  and  similar  in  its 
nature  to  that,  which,  under  the  names  of  croup, 
and  quinsey,  prove  so  fatal  to  children.  Two 
circumstances  have  led  me  to  a  remedy.  Last 
year  one  gang  of  my   young  turkeys  had  access 


to  a  patch  of  peppcrgrass,  growing  abundant 
ly  in  an  apple  nursery,  which  they  devoured 
greedily,  and  were  all  raised  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  another  brood  confined  on  the  short  blue 
grass  of  the  house  lot,  nearly  all  died.  Again — 
I  had  seen  toddy,  made  with  a  decoction  of  red 
pepper  and  rum,  drunk  witli  advantage,  in  that 
complaint  of  tlie  throat  so  fata!  to  soldiers,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  late  war;  and  I  had  seen  pepper 
mush  applied  as  a  poultice  with  great  benefit  for 
a  sore  throat  with  swelled  tonsils.  These  conjec- 
tures of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  recol 
lections  of  those  two  remedies,  made  me  suppose 
that  a  jjungent  heating  diet,  to  overcome  the  ef- 
fects of  wet  and  cold,  would  prevent,  if  not  cure  the 
disease.  I  have  made  the  trial,  and  to  this  time  with 
the  appearance  of  the  most  perfect  success.  I  have 
boiled  red  pepper  pods  in  water,  and  made  mush 
wiih  this,  which  I  feed  plentifully  to  the  young 
chickens  and  turkies  ever)- morning,  and  of  seve- 
ral broods — all  have  continued  healthy,  and  seem 
unusually  active  and  vigorous.  I  preferthe  morn- 
ing for  this  warm  diet,  on  the  same  principle 
that  antifoi^matics  are  taken  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  southern  states.  I  wish  other  housev/ives  to 
make  trial  of  this  remedy,  (and  of  pepper  grass 
if  they  please)  and  communicate  tlie  result  of 
their  experience.  If  I  have  made  a  discovery,  as 
I  believe  I  have,  I  hereby  invite  some  agricultu- 
ral society  to  award  me  a  medal. 

The  following  advice  and  information  concern- 
ing fowls,  I  offer  gratis.  I  know  a  negro  woman, 
who  lives  and  raises  fowls  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
siderable park  of  large  trees.  Sometimes,  but 
not  always,  in  the  winter,  or  very  early  in  the 
spring,  this  is  burned  over  to  destroy  the  leaves, 
and  shrubs ;  and  the  woman  observes  that  her 
chickens  are  raised  with  most  ease,  and  are  least 
liable  to  diseases,  in  the  year  when  the  bark  is 
burned. 

I  have  found  that  burning  over  my  fowl  yards, 
with  leaves  or  straw,  white  washing  the  chicken 
house,  and  ploughing  the  yard  and  digging  up  the 
floor  of  the  house,  usually  has  the  effect  of  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  small  vermin  and  insects,  and 
may  in  other  ways  have  been  salutary.  I  will 
trespass  no  farther  on  your  patience  either  by 
morf  last  words,  or  with  fiostscrifits  (as  is  said  to 
be  usual  with  my  sex)  farther  than  to  say,  that 
Tomatoes,  as  part  of  a  course  of  diet,  are  ex- 
cellent  tor   fowls  of  every  description. 

COUSIN  TABITHA. 


numerous  and  respectable,  and  have  much  influ- 
ence here  ;  his  exertions  to  introduce  his  plough, 
have  been  unwearied  and  incessant — and  most  of 
the  Friends  liave  encouraged  him,  and  some  of 
them  have  purchased  his  jjlouglis  for  their  own 
use,  who  heretofore  used  mine  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  What  has  been  the  result  of  seve- 
ral year's  experience  in  tlie  use  of  each  plough, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  variety  of  ground, 
season,  and  drauglU  :• — Davis's  plough  has  been 
laid  aside,  and  tlie  farmers  have,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  resumed  the  use  of  my  plough, 
and  all  this  after  the  experience  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  years. 

Does  not  this  speak  louder  than  all  Mr.  Davis's 
speculation,  unsupported  by  facts,  or  even  spe- 
cious representations  > 

WILLIAM  BROWN. 

Brookville,  May  12,    1824. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

l\lr.  Skin  ner, 
I  had  expected  from  the  multiplied  defeats, 
which  Gideon  Davis  had  experienced,  at  the 
public  exhibitions,  in  his  competitions  with  me 
in  ploughing,  that  he  would  not  again  have  trou- 
bled you,  or  the  public,  with  his  superfluous  com- 
ments on  the  decision  of  committees  on  plough- 
ing ;  nor  again  compel  me  to  appear  in  your  co- 
lumns. I  was  satisfied  to  let  the  impartial  voice 
of  the  agricultural  community  award  the  pre- 
ference to  whom  it  was  thought  due,  after  a  fair 
trial  of  our  respective  ploughs.  I  would  not  now 
interfere,  had  he  not  so  unceremoniously  lugged 
"  the  Brown  plough"  into  his  metaphysical  dis- 
course. I  will,  for  a  moment,  suppose  the  commit- 
tees appointed  by  agricultural  societies,  although 
in  some  instances,  selected  from  the  tails  of  the 
plough,  to  be  as  ignorant  of  tJM  principles  and 
practice  of  ploughing,  as  Mr.  mvis  would  have 
us  believe.  Yet  mark  how  a  plain  unvarnished 
tale  will  put  him  down. — Mr.  Davis  lived  in 
this  county  for  several  years,  and  has  a  more 
•general  acquaintance  here  than  I  have  ;  he  is  a 
j  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  who  are  very 


Ex-tract  of  a  tetter  dated  Edgejield  Court  House, 
CS.  C.)  2(ith  A/iril,  1S24. 

"  The  Woad  Seed  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
me  the  second  time,  have  vegetated,  and  are  now 
very  flourishing,  having  just  shed  their  blossoms. 
I  shall  procure  seed  this  season,  sufficient  for  a 
crop  the  ensuing  year,  though  I  have  not  much 
confidence  in  its  value  for  grazing,  from  its  sensi- 
ble properties  communicating  a  pungency  to  the 
palate,  bordering  on  that  produced  by  pepper — 
it  may,  however,  prove  highly  medicinal,  if  defi- 
ciently nutritive  ;  yet  whatever  may  be  its  value, 
as  a  nutriment  or  medicine,  I  shall  endeavour 
fully  to  realize,  before  I  abandon  its  culture. 

The  Guinea  Grass  seed  never  vegetated. — I 
had  before  tried  seed  of  the  same  grass  with  the 
same  result.  The  naked  barley  which  I  receiv- 
ed late  in  the  season  of  a  hard  winter,  was  most- 
ly destroyed  by  the  cold  ;  but  the  part  I  preserv- 
ed for  a  spring  sowing,  succeeded  well.  Fearing 
a  similar  disaster,  last  winter,  I  preserved  all 
my  seed  for  a  spring  sowing,  and  have  now  about 
the  eighth  of  an  acie  in  drill,  highly  flourishing. 
But  the  last  winter  was  so  mild  as  to  have  ad- 
mitted of  a  successful  sowing  during  the  coldest 
part  of  the  season. — I  anticipate  a  sufficient  pro- 
duct this  summer,  to  sow   several  acres  in  drill. 

I  will  send  you  the  ensuing  fall,  some  seed  of 
the  Missouri  grass,  with  which  I  continue  high- 
ly pleased  ;  and  a  variety  of  the  tall  winter  seed 
grass,  with  a  white  straw,  which  is  also  very 
valuable. 

I  shall  attempt  mixing  the  naked  barley  with 
the  common  kind,  and  investigate  all  its  relative 
values,  which,  in  addition  to  other  discoveries, 
you  shall  be  duly  apprised  of."  A.  L. 

UNIVERSITY   OF    VIRGINIA, 

ITS  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS. 

Bremo,  May  3d,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  Cherokee  Rose  cuttings  have  this  mo- 
ment come  to  hand,  and  remind  me,  among  the 
many  other  obligations  your  kindness  has  laid  me 
under,  that  I  must  not  forget  my  promise,  to  in- 
form you  of  the  result  of  the  last  meeting  of  our 
Board  of  Visitors  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

It  is  now  decided  to  open  the  institution  on  the 
first  of  February,  1825,  and  by  this  time,  I 
presume  an  agent  is  embarking  for  Europe,  there 
to  engage  professors  of  the  most  unquestionable 
qualifications  in  those  departments  of  science, 
which  we  thought  it  probable,  could  not  be  as 
well  filled  by  our  own  countrymen.  Law,  Poli- 
ticks, Morals,  and  Physic,  in  all  its  departments, 
we  have  left  to  be  filled  by  Americans;  which 
will  ensure  to  us  a  preponderance  of  national 
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character  in  the  Cacultj-  of   this  great  and  inipor- 
tiint  establishnierit. 

1  trust,  that  all  the  v.-mthics  wlio  have  so  suc- 
r,essiul!\-  co-ojjei-aled  in  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  to  promoic  tiie  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  Ancient  Honiinion,  will  now 
cordially  unite  th-.  ir  efforts  tocarry  into  execution 
the  canal  along  the  ^"alley  of  James  and  Jackson's 
Kivers,  fo  eminently  calculated  to  develope  her 
\)hysical  resouicfs.  'J'his  done,  we  may  expect 
10  maintain  our  lelative  standing-  with  our  sisters 
of  the  Union. 

Accept  ni)'  thanUs  for  the  intelligence  you  have 
occasionally  sent  me  in  lelation  to  the  Delav,  arc 
and  Chesapeake  Canal. 

Your's  with  high  retjard, 

JOHN  H.  COCKE. 
To  J.  S.  Skin.vku, 

A  GENEKAL  GARDENING  CALENDAR. 

Being  a  cofiy  of  one  in  use  by  an  Illustrious  I'lii 
loso/ihrr  and  cultivator  of  literature  and  the 
f:eacrful  arts,  not  fur  from  C/utrlottcsville  in 
Virginia, 

Feb.     1. 


15. 


March  1, 


Fra me- Peas,  'y  So 
J/ots/ntrs,  Cwi 
J.cdman's,      j  of 


15. 


Ho/tliilh — manure  and  dress  them. 

.4v/!arag-us — dress  and  replant. 

Sow  J''rame-Peas,  the  first  open  wea 

ther. 
Sow  Lettuce  and  Radishes. 
fi/i!7iage — sow. 

( 'elerij       f  Sow — also  Malta  Sc  S/irout 
CaltOag-es  $      Kale. 

)Sow  all  these,  and  they 
k'ill  come  in  succession 
:)f  a  fortnight's  interval 
Potatoei,  early — ])lant. 
A'asturtiiim,  'lomatos.  Carrots,  Beets. 
Garlic,  Leeks,  Onions,  C/iives,  S/ialots, 
Scallions,  and  forward  lurni/is — sow, 
plant,  and  transplant. 
Ledmun's  Peas,  Sno/ts,  Cajisicums, 
^i/si/is.  Long-  Haricots,  Lima  Beans, 
Porivard  Corn. 

Lcdman's  Pea.i,  Sna/is,  Cucumbers, 
Gerkins,  Melons,  Lgg/ilunt,  Okra, 
S(juusl'.es,  Horrel. 
May  1.  Ped  Haricots,  Sna/is,  Honey  Beans, 
Sii'idis/i  lurni/is.  N.  B.  A  thimbleful 
of  Lettuce  should  be  sowed  every  Mon- 
day morning,  from  Feb.  1st  to  Sept.  1. 
S/iinach  should  be  sowed  2  or  3  times 
in  the  spring,  at  intervals  of  a  i'ortnight, 
and  again  weekly  from  August  15,  to 
Sept.  1,  for  winter  and  spring  use. 
.  "^  J.itter   .'Isparagus,    Cover  Lettuce 


procure  a  seal  for  the  Society,  and  a  certificate 
of  nienjbership,  report  that  that  duty  has  been 
executed,  and  that  the  certificates  have  beep 
printed  and  deliveied  to  the  Treasurer,  and  want 
only  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Secreta 
ry  ;  whereupon  the  committee  recommend  that 
the  Treasurer  procure  said  ceitificates,  to  be  so 
signed  and  then  delivered  to  the  trustees  and 
others,  according  to  the  number  of  subscribers 
procured  by  cacl 

On  motion  by  David  Williamson,  Jr.  Resolved, 
that  a  committee  be  ajjpointed  to  procure  the 
plate  for  distribution  at  tlienext  Cattle  Show,  nc 
cording  to  the  scheme  of  premiums  published  in 
the  American  Farmer,  page  10  of  vol.  6 — and 
James  Cox,  B.  W.  Hall,  H.  V.  Somerville,  and 
J.  S  Skinner,  were  appointed  to  contract  for 
said  plate. 

On  motion  by  R.  Caton,  Esq.  it  was  Resolved, 
that  it  is  expedient  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  Maryland  ;  and  that,  as  accessary  to 
that  object,  a  jireniium  be  offered  of  thirty  dol 
lars  in  value  to  the  person  w'no  shall  first,  before 
the  month  of  November  in  the  year  1820,  erect  a 
Gin,  and  by  it,  clean  in  one  year,  one  thousand 
pounds  of  Cotton. 

On  motion  by  H.  V.  Somerville,  Esq.  Resolved, 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  list  of  judges,  to  award  the  premiums  which 
have  been  f^ffered  for  disti  ibution  at  the  next  Cat 
tie  Show  on  the  Wcstei'n  Shore  of  Maryland, 
and  that  said  list  be  submitted  to  the  Trustees, 
at  their  next  meeting,  to  be  then  finally  decided 
on. — J.  HoUingsworth,  H  V.  Somerville,  J.  S. 
Skmnei-,  D.  VVilliamson,  Jr.  and  B.  W.  Halt, 
were  then  appointed  a  coinmittet  to  prepare  said 
list. 

On  motion  by  B.  W.  Hall,  Esq.  Resolved,  that 


April    1. 


15. 


Noveniber, 


H/iinacfi,  and  tender  plants.     Plant 


December,  )>and  trim  Trees,  fines,  Ras/iberries, 
I  Gooseberries,  Currants.  Trench 
J  beds,  bring  in  manure,  and  turf. 


.Tanuary, 


'Hrlillgl  l»:^ia:iHl5ii. 
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ions  as  to  its  practical   bearing  on  the  welfare  of 
society. 

liT*  When  this  paper  uent  to  press  (Thursday 
evening)  the  interior  of  the  elegant  Shot  Towkr 
lately  erected  Ijy  some  of  our  most  enterprising 
And  worthy  citizens,  was  on  fire  and  no  hope  is 
•.•ntertaintd  of  extinguishing  it.  It  had  we  believe 
an;^wered  the  expectation  of  its  founders,  by 
rendering  us  independent  on  other  cities  for  a 
supply  of  that  article. 

itT*  The  Races. — The  first  days  purse  of  ^400, 
was  taken  by  Gen.  Wynn,  of  \irginia,  noti'.ing 
ajjpearing  to  compete  witlt  his  bay  filly  "Flirtil- 
!a" — she  galloped  round  the  course 

(t7°  The  second  day's  purse  of  ?300  was  run 
for  yesterday  by  General  Wynn's  filly  Platina, 
and  Mr.  Wilson's  horse  "  Greyliound" — Plaiina 
won  the  two  first  heats,  and  of  course  the  purse 
easily. 

Kniion  ciiunECTF.n. — In  Niimhei'  7  nf  die  Farmer,  p;\se 
.il.  No.  (is,  .Sir  .\rc!iy,  for  *'  run  :is  a  coll  successfully  at 
VVa.sirnif;ion,  having  the  distemper,  &c,"  read  "  run  w/z- 
successtullv." 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  VKOUVCE— careful- 
ly collected  every    Tliursday,  for  tlie  .imencaii 
Parmer.    By  Rogers  \sf  SrMisoroy. 
Flour,  Howard-street,  S6 — Do.  Stisquehannah, 
^5  62i  to  S5  75— Do.  Wharf,   •^5  75— Do.  Rye, 
$2  25  to  S3— Corn   Meal,  pr.   bbl.  J52— Wheat, 
white,  ^1  25  to  1  27 — Do.  Red,  SI   20  to  §1  23 
— Corn,  yellow,  32  to   34  cts. — Do.  white   30  to 


it  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  to  furnish  the!32  cts.  —Rye,  per  bush.  45  cts.— Oats,   25  to  31 
Editor  of  the  Amcvlcan  Farmer  with  an  official  I  cts.— B.  E.  Peas,    56  cts— White     Beans,  gl— 


Kxiruct  from  the  minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Boarl  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Jgricul 
turat  Society. 

May  12th,  1824. 
Agreeably  to  adjournment,  the  Hoard  of  Trus- 
tees met  at  Green  Spring  Punch,  the  residence  of 
S.  Owings,  Esq.— Present,  Gen  C.  Ridgely,  of 
Hampton,  Chairman— S.  Owings— Jacob  Hoi 
lingsworth — D.  Williamson,  Jr. — R.  Caton — 
ChVistopher  Carnan — H.  V.  Somerville — N.  M. 
Boslcy — James  Gittings,  and  N.  W.  Hall,  Fsqs 


members. — James  Howard,  the  Secretary  being  the  President. — \\ 


minute  of  the  ])voc.:edingsof  each  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustee.  ,vilhin  three  days  after  such 
meeting,  to  be  published  in  his  journal. 

On  motion  by  the  Chairman,  it  was  Resolved, 
that  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  forward  a 
written  notice  to  each  member  of  this  Board,  at 
least  four  dajs  previous  to  each  meeting — to  ap 
prize  him  of  the  day  and  place  fixed  for  said 
meeting,  and  to  request  his  attendance  on  said 
day  at  11  o'clock,  \.  iM. 

The  Board  then  adjourned,  to  hold  their  next 
meeting  at  Long  Green,  the  residence  of  James 
Gittings,   Esq.,  on  Wednesday  the  9th  of  June. 

()7=TO  CORRESPONDENTS.—"  James"  was 
received  too  late  for  this  paper — all  the  matter 
is  given  out  on  the  Saturday  preceding,  except  a 
column  or  so,  for  Editorial  scraps. — Several  ori 
ginal  and  valur.ble  communications  will  appear 
in  our  next. — We  must  close  the  pul)lications  of 
the  papers  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the 
Valley,  before  we  commence  those  from  the 
Washington  Agricultural  Society  of  East  Ten- 
nessee.   

■^J=  We  need  not  repeat  the  melancholy  par- 
ticulars of  the  bursting  of  the  Steam  boat  Etna's 
boilers,  by  which  many  lives  were  lost — our  read 
ers  have    doubtless  seen  the  details  in  other  pa- 
pers.   

07"  Congress  will  rise  on  the  27th  of  this 
month,  without  waiting  the  return  of  the  Hon. 
N.  Edwards. 

•)7»TheTai!k,aftcrhavingundergone  essential 
modifications,  lias  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and   will  doiihile^s  receive  the  sanction  of 


publish   the  lavv  as  one 


.disent,  J.  S.  Skinner  acted  as  Secretary  pro  tern,  jof  great  moment  to  -.mm-  patrons.— Time  will  test 
Mhe  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  the  truth  of  the  various  and  very  opposite  opin- 


VVhiskey,  274  cts — Apjile  Brandy,  40  cts — Peach 
Do.  62  to  75  cts. — Herrings,  New,  No.  1,  "52  50 
—Do.  Do.  No.  2,  «,2  25— Do.  Old,  No.  1,  gl  50 

Do.  Do.  No.  2,  Si  25 Shad,   trimmed,    ^6 

75 — Do.  ITntiimmed,  S^  To — Ginseng,  30  cts. — 
Linseed  Oil,  62  cts.  in  demand — Clover  Seed,  ^3 
50  to  S3  75  per  bush — Flax  Seed,  rough,  75 
cts. — Timothy,  Do.  S2  50 — Hay,  per  ton,  §10 — 
Flax,  9  cts.— Candles,  .Mould,  12^  cts. — Soap,  7 
cts.— Pork,  Mess,  j;i4  75 — Do.  Prime,  ^11  7S-- 
Butter,  7  cts.  to  14  cts. — Lard,  8i  cts. — Bacon, 
S  cts. — Leather,  Best  'jole,  24  to  27  cts. — Fea- 
thers, 35  cts. 

Tobacco. — Sales  very  brisk  the  last  week. — 
i'wo  hogsheads  fine  yellow  made  by  Thomas 
Cockey  of  Frederick  County,  sold  for  5<544 — fine 
red  may  be  quoted  at  ^14  to  S20 — fine  yellow, 
iS20  to  S40 — good  red,  ^^5  to  %W—  common 
brown,  J!;4  to  .jSfi.— A  crop  of  35  hogsheads  from 
Anne  Arundel  County  made  upon  old  land,  sold 
for  S4  and  $7. 


CONl'KN'TS  OF  THIS  NU.VIIiKR. 

E.i'iton  Cattle  Show  and  Fail — Papers  n™!  at  the  last 
mtetin?  of  the  Aijricidtnral  Society  of  the  Valley,  No.  II. — 
ColilK-tt's  Cottage  Kconomy — Coiistitiilioii  of  die  Greene 
t^imntv  ■.i^riciilniral  Soeirt,^ — Coinnuiiiiealion  of  L.  If. 
(.irarilin— Pedicle-  of  t:ol.  'I'aj  loe's  celehrated  niiiniii^ 
horses  Vira,o,  Oalypso,  Levi;itliaii,  and  'IVipijalhiiit — On  the 
liapesin  tMiickens  and  I'lirkei  s— Cnnihuinicarinn  ol  VVil- 
liaiii  Urovvii  on  l'!ou;,'hs — I'.\li\icls  from  the  F.ditor's  Cor- 
respondence, dated  Edi-etleld  C'.nrl  Hon-e,  (.S.  C.)  April 
20 —University  of  Virginia,  iis  proiiivss  and  prospects. — A 
•general  Car("!enin|^  CaieniUir — Kdilorial  notices — Prices 
Current    &c.  &e. 


Prinl'.-d  every  Friday  >t  KJ  pi-r  aninnn,  fur  .lOHN  S.  SKINNF.K  F.dl. 
lor  hy  .IOSEFH  KOniNSON  .in  the  Ni.rlli  Wcsi  curner  ol  MiirkM 
aiiU  n.  Iviili're  slretls.  itnliiiuure  :  Mhireevi-r\  rli  ,rrti)liun  u'  u.jok 
iind  .loll  rrinlliie:  if  e\,.|.  in  ,1  \iifh  n'-irni-s*  :.ii,I  il  sfiiuli— OiiIiT* 
livin  a  di^lance  for  l'l'.l\riNfi  tir  HIVfUN  ;  wiili  praper  di- 
rections promptt)  atleitilt^  in,  uddreitsed  to  J.  RuliiiisiHi,  Baltimore, 


No,   (0.— Vol.    (5. 
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FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  GYPSUM. 
Dear  Sir, 
Having  frequently  noticed  many  injurious  ef- 
fects resulting  from  ;\n  imjiroper  use  of  gypsum 
or  plaster  of  paris,  throughout  the  United  States, 
I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  hints  to  the  publick, 
on  this  subject,  through  the  channel  of  your  truly 
excellent  and  useful  jjaper,  with  the  view  to  im- 
press the  idea,  that  while  plaster  of  paris  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  invaluable  manure,  yet  the  man- 
ner of  using  it,  now  in  general  practice,  is  most 
injurious  and  destructive  to  our  lands 


even  the  dead  to  life.     Should  the  farmer,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  setting  a  handsome  sod  of  clover 


with  the  cheerfulness  of  success  he  bestows  on  the 
plaster,  the  praises  which  it  merits,  and  immedi 
ately  begins,  even  in  the  infancy  of  the  plant,  to 
derive   (as  he  conceives)  some  advantages  from 
his  agricultural  wisdom,  and  the   peculiar   con 
stitution  of  his  soil.     So  soon   as  the  grain  is  re 
moved  from  the  harvest  field,  his  hogs  are  turned 
in  with  the  ostensible  object  of  converting    hi 
scattered  grain  to  a  useful  purpose;  but  these  ani- 
mals, like  most  others,  being  naturally  averse  to 
labour,  will  prefer  to  feed  on  that  crop  which  is 
obtained  with  the  least  effort,  and   the  clover  if 
well  set,  will  at  this  time  predominate  in  the  har- 
vest field,   and  furnishes  a  tender  and  succulent 
A  system  of  husbandry  producing  a  continual  ^tood,  witli  little  or  no  toil  to  the  animal,  and  thus 


deterioration  of  the  soil, 
the  farmer,  than  ruinous 


no  loss  disgusting  to  in  its  early  state  it  receives  a  sudden  check;  foi 
to  the  owner  ;  for  in  a:  the  clover  is  a  plant  no  less  delicate  in  infancy, 


few  years  it  cuts  off  the  sources  of  his  support  and  than  vigorous  in  maturity.  The  succeeding  spring 
reveniie,  and  converts  a  soil,  which  uniler  better  we  find  this  clover  field  again  plastered  and  cn- 
tillagc  might  have  been  productive  and  abundant,  closed  for  the  scythe,  and  even  an  abundant  crop 
into  the  very  emblem  of  poverty  and  desolation,  of  hay  does  not  satisfy  the  inordinate  expectations 
It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  the  American  of  the  farmer,  who  still  excludes  every  hoof  un^ 
farmer  became  acquainted  with  the  application  of  til  the  field  produces  another  crop  in  mid-sum- 
plaater  of  paris  to  the  uses  of  husbandry,  and  I  mer,  which  is  again  cut  for  the  purpose  of  seed 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  agricultural  inter-  or  salted  hay;  and  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  of 
est  of  the  United  States  has  been  little  benefitted,  absurdity  on  the  picture,  I  have  seen  late  in  the 
if  not  seriously  injured  by  the  introduction  of  it. 'fall  and  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  surface  is 
But  to  attribute  any  thing  like  evil  to  this  truly  bare,  droves  of  hogs  pawing  and  tearing  up  the 
valuable  manure,  almost  implies  a  contradiction  very  root  of  the  clover,  which  to  do  the  farmer 
in  term,  or  a  solecism  in  language  ;  so  long  and  so  Justice,  he  did  intend  to  bestow  as  a  legacy  on  the 
intimately  has  it  been  associated  with  the  im-  land;  like  the  miser  who  bequeathes  his  gold 
provement  of  land.     It  is  true,  the  use  of  plasterj  because  he  cannot  take  it  with  him.     The  plan  of 


on  our  lands  generally,  has  increased  our  crops 
both  of  grain  and  grass,  for  many  years  past ;  but 
if  we  look  to  the  causes  of  this  augmented  pro- 
duction, we  find  it  resulting  from  a  sacrifice  of 
the  best  properties  of  the  earth.  The  rapacious 
farmer,  not  content  with  the  natural  yield  of  his 
lands,  has  recourse  to  the  exciting  influence  of 
plaster  to  increase  their  fertility,  and  by  reaping 
their  natural  as  well  as  artificial  crops,  and  re 
turning  nothing  to  the  land  for  its  amelioration  or 
improvement,  his  farm  is  soon  destined  to  certain 
ruin,  and  he  not  unfrequently  reminds  me  of  the 
simpleton  in  the  story  who  destroyed  the  goose 
to  obtain  her  golden  eggs  the  speedier.  I  consider 
it  sir,  an  unalterable  principle  in  good  farming, 
that  all  lands  judiciously  tilled  will  acquire  addi- 
tional fertility,  while  they  continue  to  yield  larger 
and  finer  crops;  and  wherever  we  find  an  increase 
of  crop  attended  by  a  decrease  of  soil,  we  may 
readily  conclude  that  the  system  of  cultivation  is 
erroneous,  and  must,  if  continued,  terminate  in  the 
ruin  of  the  land.  We  should  sow  our  lands  with 
plaster,  with  the  desire  permanently  to  enrich 
them  ;  but  the  farmei'  is  too  generally  deluded  by 
tlie  hope  of  an  immediate  return  in  an  increase 
of  crop,  and  he  gathers,  apparently  without  re 
gai-dto  the  injury  inflicted  on  his  lands,  much  less 
■with  a  view  to  tiicir  ultimate  improvement.  It  is 
■well  known  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands 
in  Maryland  are  made  to  grow  luxuriant  crops  of 
clover  or  other  fertilizing  grasses,  with  the  aid  of 
plaster,  and  it  is  through  this  secondary  influence 
that  the  judicious  farmer  is  enabled  to  enrich  his 
lands ;  but  the  abuse  of  the  best  blessings  in  life 
may  convert  them  into  evils,  and  with  a  pathetic 
indifference  to  future  consequences,  as  well  as  a 
total  disregard  to  the  great  benefits  which  might 
result  from  returning  an  abundant  vegetation  to 
the  soil,  the  farmer  is  too  often  found  to  practice 
the  following  destructive  system.  Commencing 
in  error,  he  sows  his  clover  seed  too  late  in  the 
spring  for  the  heat  and  aridity  of  our  summers — 
and  here  originates  the  first  misfotuoe  from 
plastf  r  of  paris — for  he  is  often  induced  to  delay 
his  seeding  by  a  deceitiul  reliance  on  this  magi' 
ingredient,  as  if  it  were  ail  sufficient  to  restore 
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operation  for  the  ensuing  year  is  equally  destruc 
tive,  and   continues   until  the  fieM  is  again  put 
down  in  grain  and  grass,  and  then  recommences 
the  same  career  of  thoughtless  cupidity,  which 
will  not  only  defeat  the  enriching   of  poor   land, 
but  is   pre-eminently   calculated   to  reduce   the 
richest  soils  to  a  perfect  cafiut  mortuum.     By  this 
system  the  same  field  will  have  yielded  five  crops 
in  three  years,  besides  pasturage ;  and  the   only 
return  it  receives  for  this  extraordinary  produc 
tion,   is  a  partial   shade  during  the  summer,   and 
tlie  few  remaining  clover  roots  that  are  ploughed 
in,  when  the  scene  is  closed  by  the  flushing  of  the 
field  for  grain.     Every  year  the  donation  from  the 
land  to  the  farmer,   exceeds  in  a  quadruple  ratio 
his  deposite,  till   in  the  end  the  farmer  becomes 
impoverished  by  repeated  acts  of  unrequited  ge- 
nerosity, and  the  latter  (when  he  can  borrow  no 
longer)  strikes  off  his  arrears  by  an   act  of  arbi- 
trary power  ;  and  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  re- 
lieves himself  of  the  debt  under  an  agricultural 
bankrupt  law.     That  this  most  detestable  custom 
is  practised  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  in  the  whole, 
I  presume  the  most  unqualified  apologist  will  not 
deny;  and  although  the  language  may  be  rather 
harsh  for  the  delicate  organs  of  modern  husband- 
men, yet  the  animadversion  is  not  too  severe  for 
the  importance  of  the  subject.     I  howuver,  speak 
not  sir,  of  the   many  agricultural  gentlemen  in 
our  state,  whose  taste,  enterprise,  and  judgment, 
are  an   ornament  to  our  profession ;  but  of  that 
class     of    earthly    scourgers   who    disgrace  the 
most  beautiful  pursuit,    by  an   exercise  of  that 
unfortunate  policy,  which,  aiming  at  instant  gain 
never  fills  to  ensure  ultimate  ruin.     The  Choc- 
taw who  fells  the  tree  that  he   may  gather  the 
fruit,    is    actuated   by    similar    and    contracted 
views,  which  induce  him  to  forget  the  future  in 
the  present,  and  to  exchange  an  invaluable  pos 
session  tor  a  tc-n^norary  enjoyment. 


[experiments  during  a  limited  experience  at  farm- 
ing.    The   predominant  ingredients   of  gypsum, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  lime,  act  as  powerful  septics 
on  all  latent  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  and  by 
their   extraordinary   putrescent    powers    reduce 
them  to  the  earliest  state  of  putrefaction.     That 
plaster  of  paris  possesses  this  attribute  in  the  most 
eminent  degree,   is   exemplified   by  raising  two 
mounds  of  partially  rotted  manure,  and  by  dissemi- 
nating the  plaster  in  repeated  sprinklings  through 
the  one,and  raising  the  other  exclusively  of  manure, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  plastered  mound  will  heat 
and  throw  out  smoke  in  half  the  time  necessary 
for  the  same  effects  to  be  produced  in  the  other, 
aiid  often  in  very  dry  weather  the  plastered  mound 
will  exhibit  these   phenomena,  while   the  other 
evidences  little  or' no  symptom  of  fermentation. 
Again,  in  flushing  a  luxuriant  field  of  clover  in 
the  fall,  plaster  a  small  piece  previous  to  flushing 
with  the  ordinary  quantity  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre, 
and  in  the  spring   ensuing,    if  the  same   land  be 
again  ploughed  at  the  same  depth  so  that  the  ve- 
getable matter  be  exposed,  it  will  appear  that  the 
growth  on  the  plastered  part  will  be  thoroughly 
rotted,  and  in  the  finest  condition  for  benefitting 
vegetable  life,  while  that  on  the  other  part  will 
still   be  very  harsh  and  comparatively  in  an  un- 
decayed  state.     I  think  that  plastering  the  sod  in 
the  fall,   previously  to  flushing,  is  decidedly  the 
most  advantageous  method  of  applying  this  va- 
luable manure  ;  at  least  I  have  remarked  greater 
benefits  to  vegetation  from  this  mode  of  using  it, 
than  fiom  any  other  now  in  practice.     Plaster  of 
paris  in  itself  contains  no  vegetable  nourish.nent, 
but  invigorates  the  growth  of  plants  by  convert- 
ing all  latent  animal  matter,  and  non-succulent 
vegetable  substances  of  the  earth  into  immedi- 
ate food  for  them.     Hence  it  happens  that  lands 
will  continue  to  be  benefitted  by  the  application 
of  plaster  of  paris,  so  long  as  sufficient  vegetable 
matter  is  returned  to  them  as  a  pabulum  for  the 
plaster  itself  to  feed  on  ;  but  where  the  farmer 
gathers  all  the  produce  of  his  lands,  and  makes 
little  or  no  return  to  them,  in   a  few  years   the 
whole  putrescible   matter  of  the  earth    becomes 
exhausted,  and  then  it  is  that  plaster  of  pans  in 
a  tenfold  ratio  with  common  lime  acts  on  the  s  )il 
and  injures  it  by  its  caustic  qualities,  having  pre- 
viously extracted  its  vegetable  food.     In   other 
words,  by   an  improper  recourse   to  plaster,  our 
lands    are     more    speedily    impoverished ;     for 
through  its  agency  all  the   vegetable  matter   of 
the   earth   which  might   have   afforded   gradual 
sustenance  to  plants  for  many  years,  is   brought 
into  immediate  action,  and  the  soil  left  destitute 
by  that  system   of  husbandry  which  I  endeavour 
to  deprecate.     Any   farmer  who  will  impartially 
try  the  experiment,  may  remark  that  the  first 
application  of  plaster  to  his  lands  will  always  be 
the  most  efficient,  and   its  effects  by  repetition 
will  rapidly   decline,  unless  sufficient   vegetable 
matter  be  furnished  to  supply  the  reduction  nf  it 
by  plaster.     Plaster  of  paris  requires  much  mois- 
ture to  dissolve  it,  and  is  previous  to  dissolution 
a  powerful  attr^ctor  of  it,  and  hence  it   may  be 
termed  in  the   first  instance  an  imaiediate  ferti- 
lizer of  the  soil.     But   I   have   he.ivd   many  far- 
:ers  declare,  with  the  confidence  of  error,  (whose 
l>i  actice  was  to  take  all  and  leave  nothing)    that 
'iieir  lands  had  tired  of  plaster ;  and   well  th-'y 
light,    had  they  the   faculty   of    knowing  what 
vas  good  for  them.     Lands  may  tire  from  a  suc- 
cession of  the  same  crops  eith'  p  of  grain  or  grass; 
■  ut  1  will  venture  to  assert,  while  ever  they  pro- 


We  are  told  Uy  chemists  that  the  component  duce  the  latter  crop  in  abundance,  and  it  be  be 
parts  of  gypsum   are   sulphuric  acid,  cJcareous  stowed  by  the  farmer  gratuitously  on  the  land. 


earth  and  common  water  ;  and  although  the  opi 
nioi.s  on  its  mO''us  o/ieyandi,  when  applied  to  ag- 
riculture are   i'. finite,  I    will  yet   state    my  ov\'n 


that  plaster  of  paris  will  never  fail  to  produce 
he  happiest  effects.  Wherever  a  ine  vegetable 
rowih  be  ntu'-ned  to  the  land,   this  inpstimable 


csnception  of  it,  growing  out  of  a  few  practical j fertilizer  may  be  used  with  magicmfluence,  and 
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the  speed  with  which  it  permanently  enriches  the 
soil,  exceeds  even  tlie  hope  of  the  farmer;  bat 
that  practice  of  cultivation  by  wliich  the  land  is 
made  to  prodjuce  more  than  its  natural  quantum 
of  crop,  and  all  its  productions  being  removed 
with  inconceivable  avidity,  it  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
perience an  annual  deterioration,  and  will  become 
less  and  less  valuable  until  all  its  vegetable  food 
is  extracted,  and  then  plaster  of  paris  which  has 
•wrought  this  effect,  simply  through  the  ignorance 
or  obstinacy  of  the  farmer,  will  be  abused  as  the 
operating  cause  of  its  decay,  I  have  seen  some 
lands  in  Maryland  to  all  appearance  so  extremely 
sterile,  as  to  render  the  cultivation  of  them  an  act 
of  folly  ;  but  which,  like  the  heath  lands  of  Eng- 
land, contain  a  prodigious  mass  of  dormant  ve- 
getable material.  The  bald  gravelly  hills  about 
Washington  City  are  soils  of  this  description,  and 
although  naturally  unfit  for  tillage,  they  are  made 
to  produce  a  ton  of  clover  hay  to  the  acre,  by 
having  their  contents  brought  in  operation  through 
the  agency  of  plaster.  The  most  remarkable  ef- 
fects I  have  ever  seen  from  plaster  appeared  on 
these  lands,  and  I  have  known  this  invaluable 
susceptibility  destroyed,  and  the  lands  left  com- 
pletely destitute  in  four  years  by  heavy  plastering 
and  repeated  cuttings. 

Lands  originally  rich,  are  always  inclined  to 
remain  so  ;  and  I  believe  the  reverse  of  the  pro 
position  will  hold  equally  true.  When,  therefore, 
the  owner  of  strong  lands  begins  to  remark  a 
diminution  in  his  crops,  he  may  lull  himself  with 
the  belief  that  they  have  tired  of  plaster,  they 
have  been  injured  from  using  it,  the  seasons  have 
proved  less  favourable,  or  that  it  results  from 
many  other  causes  which  the  farmer  has  always 
at  hand,  rather  than  admit  their  declining  ferti- 
lity, or  his  own  want  of  skill  in  agricultural  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  although  the  decay  may  be  slow 
and  gradual,  in  proportion  to  the  original  vigor  of 
the  land,  yet  without  the  proper  restoratives,  its 
ruin  will  be  inevitable.  Even  the  alluvion  of 
Louisiana,  which  is  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  vegetable  mould,  and  is  perhaps  the  richest 
soil  in  the  world,  (not  even  excepting  that  of  the 
Nile,  in  its  most  renowned  ages)  is  yet  subject, 
under  abusive  management,  to  manifest  injury  ; 
and  you  find  the  wise  planter,  even  in  that  favour- 
ed country,  having  recourse  to  restoratives,  in 
order  to  render  his  lands  still  more  abundant  and 
productive. 

An  important  objection,  however,  may  be  offer- 
ed to  the  theory  of  the  action  of  plaster  of  paris 
on  vegetable  and  animal  matter  only,  for  there 
are  some  lands,  in  Maryland,  particularly  those 
bounding  on  the  Chesapeake,  the  Atlantic  bor- 
der, and  generally  on  all  salt  rivers,  where  plaster 
is  found  to  produce  no  visible  effect.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult subject  to  venture  on,  but  I  should  certainly 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  these  lands  contain 
some  properties  to  which  plaster  of  paris  bears  a 
stronger  affinity,  than  to  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter, that  either  neutralize  or  suspend  its  opera- 
tions ;  and  I  am  strengthened  in  this  belief,  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  these  lands  are 
neither  injured  nor  benefitted  from  the  use  of  plas- 
ter. If  piaster  of  paris  contained  in  itself  food 
for  vegetable  life,  it  would  furnish  it  on  any  soil, 
unless  neutralized  or  prevented  by  some  chemical 
process  which  it  undergoes  on  the  land,  and  if  it 
acts  as  a  preparer  of  vegetable  substances,  it  would 
universally  perform  its  office,  unless  prevented  by 
similar  operating  causes.— -We  know  that  lands, 
particularly  those  bounding  on  the  sea,  contain 
large  proportions  of  marine  salts,  to  which  sul- 
phuric acid  has  a  much  stronger  attraction  than 
to  earths.  But  low  and  flat  lands  generally,  with- 
out regard  to  location  are  invariably  unfriendly 
to  the  action  of  plaster.  It  therefore  appears,  if 
the  above  conjecture  as  to  marine  influence  be 


correct,  that  these  lands  of  low  or  even  surface  have 
a  greater  capacity  in  retaining  marine  deposite 
than  those  of  a  higher  or  more  waving  surface,  ni 
else  it  might  involve  a  question  important  to  reli- 
gion and  philosophy.  Yet  1  have  remarked  one 
phenomenon  in  the  capricious  history  of  plaster 
of  parts,  which  has  given  me  infinite  surprise. — 
There  are  many  rich  bottoms  in  Maryland,  the 
soil  of  which  is  composed  evidently  of  the  wash 
ings  from  the  hills  above.  On  these  hills  the 
effects  from  plaster  will  be  most  manifest,  while 
on  the  very  same  soil,  though  in  the  valley,  it 
exercises  no  apparent  influence.  These,  howe- 
ver, are  investigations  better  adapted  to  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  the  chemist  than  the  farmer, 
and  I  sincerely  lament  they  have  not  yet  suflicient 
ly  attracted  the  attention  of  gentlemen  capable  of 
solving  the  mystery. 

But  to  return  to  my  original  pa't  of  the  subject — 
however  mysterious  and  contradictory  the  histo 
ry  of  plaster  may  appear,  we  still  know  enough 
of  its  character,  to  prove  that  it  places  at  the 
command  of  the  farmer,  a  most  dangerous  engine 
to  the  interest  of  agriculture,  and  unless  the  in- 
strument be  managed  with  propriety  and  care,  it 
will  speedily  verify  our  gloomiest  predictions  in 
producing  ruin  where  benefit  alone  was  intend- 
ed.— Whoever  will  take  a  view  of  the  quantity  of 
poor  and  unimproved  land  in  Mai  ylaiid,will  nnt  he 
sitate  to  say  (jrarticularly  when  he  remembers  how 
easily  it  may  be  improved  by  a  proper  recourse  to 
nlaster),  that  our  practice  of  farming  requires  the 
earliest  correction  ;  and  I  conceive  this  change 
will  never  be  effectually  wrought,  until  the  fai-- 
mer  learns  tc  esteem  the  improvement  of  his 
land  as  a  part  of  his  annual  revenue.  lie  would 
then  learn  in  the  beginning  to  dispense  with 
excessive  cropping,  and  in  the  end  he  would  have 
the  happiness  to  till  better  land  ;  for  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  soil  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi,  cai)able  of  sustaining  the  mal-applica- 
tion  of  plaster,  and  all  the  multiplied  robberies 
of  tl\,e  hoof,  the  sickle,  the  scythe,  and  the  sun. 
These  enemies  to  husb.andry,  so  invade  our 
premises  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  and 
teach  us  to  esteem  them  as  real  friends,  while 
they  devastate  our  property  by  unceasing  attack, 
I  think  an  active  and  solicitous  regard  for  the 
improvement,  or  at  least  the  preservation  of  our 
lands,  is  at  this  moment  of  much  more  impor- 
tance to  the  agricultural  interest  of  Maryland 
than  our  immediate  attention  to  the  introduction 
of  foreign  and  expensive  breeds  of  stock,  that 
favorite  object  of  our  jlgriculturat  Society.  To 
say  much,  however,  in  support  of  this  impression 
would  be  wandering  from  my  present  subject 
but  it  sometimes  reminds  me  of  our  western 
missionaries  who  insist  on  preceding  civilization 
with  Christianity,  and  scatter  their  bibles  and 
catechisms  with  wasteful  profusion,  like  good  and 
wholesome  grain  on  the  barren  soil  of  savage  life 

There  are  many  estates  in  Maryland,  original- 
ly poor,  that  have  become  in  a  few  years  under  a 
judicious  system  of  tillage,  almost  proverbial  for 
their  beauty  and  fertility  ;  ar.d  when  we  reflect  on 
the  many  facilities  with  which  nature  and  art 
have  furnished  us  for  the  attainment  of  this  end, 
it  becomes  a  still  greater  source  of  surprise  to  re- 
mark the  positive  disregard  to  injury,  with  which 
a  large  majority  of  our  farmers  cultivate  their 
lands.  Even  in  the  vicinage  of  our  commercial 
cities,  you  find  more  hoot  than  herbage,  and  I 
contend  wherever  this  exists  'tis  impossible  to 
improve  land,  unless  by  an  expensive  recourse  to 
animal  manure,  which  is  too  generally  beyond  the 
control  of  most  farmers.  In  England  the  good 
farmer  seldom  puts  in  a  crop  without  previously 
manuring  his  land  ;  and  this  provision  saves 
him  in  the  end  an  infinity  of  labour  and  expense, 
by  securing  to  him  as  great  a  produce  from  one 


acre  as  he  would  otherwise  receive  from  several. 
But  in  Maryland,  the  plough  and  the  harrow  are 
too  ofien  substituted  for  good  tillage  or  manures  ; 
and  an  increase  of  crop  in  most  cases  attempted 
by  an  enlargement  of  our  fields,  which  seldom 
fails  to  exceed  in  expense  the  expectations  of  the 
farmer,  if  it  does  not  realise  his  hopes  in  addi- 
tional revenue.  To  enrich  a  large  farm  from 
the  product  of  the  barn-yard  alone,  is  a  tedious 
process  ;  and  Providence,  as  if  to  remedy  this  de- 
ficiency, has  given  us  the  command  of  an  abun- 
dant vegetation,  which  is  converted  at  the  option 
of  the  farmer  to  a  useful  or  destructive  purpose. 
The  practice  however,  of  the  Maryland  farmer, 
would  indicate  a  determination  on  his  part,  to 
reduce  his  fields  (in  direct  opposition  to  the 
English  mode  I  have  mentioned)  before  he  sub- 
jects them  to  a  grain  crop  ;  and  three  years  of 
unmerciful  cutting  and  hoofing  will  never  fail  to 
secure  to  him  this  object,  by  rendering  his  lands 
perfectly  bare  and  destitute  for  flushing: — and, 
•>ir,  with  a  blush  I  relate  the  anecdote — I  have 
in  several  instances,  noticed  a  summary  proceed- 
ing, still  more  admirably  calculated  to  .irrive  at 
this  end  of  reduction  by  a  still  speedier  process. 
1  allude  to  a  custom  which  I  forbear  to  locate,  of 
putting  out  clover  lands  to  be  mowed  on  shares  ; 
the  undertaker  to  receive  one  half  and  carry  it  off, 
for  cutting  and  securing  the  other,  for  the  use  of 
the  proprietor.  It  is  perhaps  inexpedient  at  any 
time  to  speak  too  harshly  of  human  errors,  and  I 
m^y  have  alieadybeen  too  severe  in  many  of  my 
strictures,  but  this  latter  practice  of  the  farmer,  is 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  ability  to  abuse  ;  and,  of 
all  the  victories  which  rapacity  ever  gained  over 
good  husbandry,  it  is  the  most  .signal  and  destruo 
tive. — Like  Arator's  three-shiit  system  it  hasthe 
virtue  of  honesty  alone  to  recommend  it,  for  it 
promises  to  destroy  the  land  ;  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  it  executes  its  engagement,  may  in- 
spire the  farmer  with  unremitted  confidence  in 
the  punctuality  of  itsperformance.  I  have  thrown 
these  remarks  hastily  together  with  the  hope 
of  attracting  the  attention  of  some  of  your  read- 
ers, and  if  they  afford  even  a  hint  to  future  in- 
struction, on  a  subject  equally  important  with  any 
other  in  agriculture,  my  views  are  amply  grati- 
fied. 

But  yours,  sir,  is  the  pleasing  task  to  instruct 
the  husbandman  to  enrich  his  family,  to  adorn 
and  beautify  the  face  of  his  country,  and  to  ad- 
vance that  profession,  above  all  others  the  most 
useful  and  beautiful.  "A  Farmer  (says  Gold- 
smith) and  the  father  of  a  family,  are  two  of  the 
greatest  characters  on  earth,"  and  if  we  add  to 
these  "  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  where  is  the 
profession  so  enviable  as  the  farmer's.  As  an  in- 
dividual of  a  great  and  agricultural  country,  I 
am  truly  delighted  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
manifold  improvements  in  farming  which  have 
already  resulted  from  your  valuable  exertions, 
and  I  trust  there  are  those  now  living  who  will 
witness  the  accomplishment  of  the  best  views -of 
our  agricultural  society.  The  interest  and  taste 
of  the  community  are  already  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  and  I  predict  its  energies 
will  follovv  as  a  natural  consequence. 

With  great  esteem,  your's, 

H.  V.  SOMERVILLE. 

Bloomsburij,  May  20,  1824. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE    AMERICAN  FARMER. 

M'ashington,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Sib, 
I  send  you  by  this  day's  mail,  Mr.  Hackney's 
communication  on  the  Peach  Tree.     I  have  test- 
ed his  plan,  and  consider  it  a  good  one.     I  have 
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tried  ashes*,  tobacco,  lime,  tar,  and  tan-bark, 
and  believe  either  of  them  will  answer,  with 
careful  management.  I  find  a  large^  handful 
of  tobacco  stems,  placed  in  the  crotch  of  my 
tiees,  guards  them  against  all  kinds  of  depreda- 
tors that  work  above  ground.  I  have  not  made 
sufficient  experiments  to  know  whether  it  will 
pt-otect  against  that  most  destructive  of  all  ene- 
mies, the  worm  that  feeds  on  the  bark  of  the 
root  ;  but  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  by  placing 
fresh  bunches  of  stems  once  a  year  in  the  forks 
of  the  trees,  the  rains  would  saturate  the  earth 
round  the  roots,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fly  from  de- 
positing the  nit. — I  intend  to  make  the  experi- 
ment more  fully  ;  and  I  wish  it  were  gene 
rally  tried.  I  last  year  applied  a  good  coat  of 
tar  and  fish  oil  from  my  tar  bucket,  to  the  roots 
of  my  gage  plums. — The  trees  now  look  as  heal- 
thy as  I  coidd  wish.  The  failure  of  the  peach 
tree  amongst  us,  presented  a  singular  phenome- 
non— the  disease,  {if  it  may  be  so  caUed)  com- 
menced in  particular  ?>pol's,  and  extended  rapidly 
in  every  direction.  In  some  neighbourhoods  the 
destruction  was  complete  ;  in  others,  only  par- 
tial. In  our  market  we  had  always  a  tolerable 
supply.  On  the  north  east  side  of  the  county, 
not  a  living  tree  could  be  seen  ;  and  or.  the  south 
east  side,  they  shared  the  same  fate.  East  of  the 
Monongahela,  in  Fayette  County,  you  could  not 
have  found  a  peach  tree  in  a  day's  ride.  It  was 
quite  a  common  thing  to  send  our  friends  in 
Uniontown,  parcels  of  peaches  by  the  stage.  I 
recollect  about  twelve  years  ago,  to  have  paid 
a  visit  to  a  friend,  who  lives  in  a  very  fine  settle- 
ment, on  the  east  branch  of  the  Ohio  River, 
above  Wheeling,  called  "  Short  Creek."  On 
my  way  there,  about  ten  miles  from  home,  I  be- 
gan to  notice  the  peach  tree  presenting  a  sickly 
appearance  ;  and,  iu  one  mile  farther  west,  not 
a  living  tree  was  to  be  found.  The  dry,  dead 
skeletons  presented  a  most  dismal  aspect  ;  and 
particularly  so  to  a  lover  of  that  delicious  fruit. 
On  my  arrival  at  the  residence  of  my  friend,  I 
found  his  orchard  presented  the  same  desolate 
appearance.  He  stated  to  me,  that  three  years 
before  that  time  almost  every  farm  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, furnished  abundance  of  delightful 
peaches,  and  that   then,  on  the   east  side  of  the 


river,  he  did  not  believe  a  living  tree  could  be 
found  within  six  miles  of  his  farm.  But  what 
was  very  remarkable,  directly  across  the  river, 
on  the  Ohio  side,  the  peach  tree  was  doing  well. 
He  observed  that  it  was  well  worth  a  days  ride, 
to  get  on  the  top  of  one  of  their  high  hills,  where 
the  eye  could  take  in  at  the  same  time,  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  when  the 
peach  was  in  full  bloom.  On  the  Ohio  side, 
the  prospect  was  cheering  and  delightful  ;  whilst 
on  the  Virginia  side,  it  was  much  more  sombre. 
The  irregular  line  formed  by  the  river  could 
be  distinctly  traced  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach. — I  cannot  state  the  exact  time  the  peach 
trees  began  to  fail  with  us,  but  recollect  it  was 
five  or  six  years  after  I  had  heard  of  its  failure 
in  Jersey  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  state.  I 
observe  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  when 
proper  care  is  taken,  they  are  again  doing  well. — I 
have  over  twenty  trees  still  bearing,  planted  26 
years  ago.  The  fruit  is  small,  but  well  flavoured. 
I  have  found  by  experience,  that  as  soon  as  an 
old  tree  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  decay,  it  is 
best  to  cut  it  off  near  the  ground.  Fine  strong 
shoots,  almost  uniformly  come  from  the  old  stump, 
or  from  its  roots.  These  shoots  mostly  bear  the 
second  year.  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
they  will  be  as  durable  as  trees  raised  from  the 
stone  ;  being  only  about  three  years  since  I  first 
made  the  experiment,  VVe  know  that  chesnut 
and  some  other  kinds  of  forest  trees,  answer  well 
when  raised  in  this  way.  H. 

FROM    THE    GENIUS    OF    LIBERTY. 


*  ^ibotit  tmeH'e  yfam  ago,  I  had   amJUe  evi 
dence  of  the  offrmive  yiature  of  tobacco  to  differ- 
ent kindi  of  insecte.     I  had  a  jine  locust  gro'Ming 
in  a  situation  to  protect  my  fiorch  from  the  rays 
of  the  mid-day  and  afternoon  S2in.     To  my  great 
mortification^     I  found   this  favourite    tree,    the 
shade  which  had  added  much   to  the  comfort   of 
myself  and  family,  attacked   by   an   ugly   dark 
coloured  bug,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  an 
oval  form.     3his  ivas  not  the   only  enemy.     The 
tree  stood  near  a  stone  wall  fence  ;  and  its  trunk 
and  limbs  afipeared  to  be  the  race  ground  of  thou- 
sands of  ants.     Ahout  the  first  of  June  I  noticed 
the  leaves  turning  yelloiv  ;  and  some  of  the  limbs 
2   inches  in  diameter,  so   much  perforated  as  to 
break  off  with  their   own  weight.       Destruction 
seemed  inevitable.     However,  1  was  determined  to 
make  every  exertion  to  defend  my  tree.  I  mention- 
ed the  case  to  several  of  my  friends,     I  was  ad- 
vised to  try  tobacco,  and  found  it  answer  beyond 
my  expectations.    I  ftursued  the  following  meth' 
od  :  I  put   two  pounds  of  tobacco  into  an  earth 
en  crock — on   this  I  poured  about  2  gallons  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand  for  one  night 
had  every  branch,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  lueli 
washed  with  this  decoction.     The   insects  entirely 
disappeared.      In    one    month    the   improvemerit 
was  quite  visible.     The    tree  continued  perfectly 
healthy,   till  I  was  obliged  to  cut  it  down,   several 
years  afterwards,  as  it  stood  in  the  way  of  a  new 
house  I  was  building. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  PEACH  TREE. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Fayette  County. 

The  subscriber  having  bestowed  much  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  and  preser- 
vation of  fruit  trees,  and  willing  to  diffuse  any 
knowledge  he  may  possess  on  the  subject,  sub- 
mits, for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  the 
following  results  of  many  experiments. 

He  has  found,  after  adopting  various  modes  in 
rearing  the  peach  tree,  that  none  succeeded  so 
well  as  the  following  :  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  I 
bury  the  peach  stones  (from  which  I  design  to 
raise  trees)  in  a  hole  under  6  or  8  inches  of  earth, 
to  remain  there  until  the  following  spring,  when 
I  take  them  up,  and  after  cracking  the  stone 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  kernel,  (the 
most  of  which  will  be  found  swollen  and  ready  to 
sprout,)  and  which  I  then  plant  in  a  trench  8  or  10 
inches  apart,  where  they  are  suffered  to  remain 
until  the  plant  has   acquired  a  growth  of  3  or 


small  perforation — these  are  sometimes  nume- 
rous, and  from  the  circumstance  of  a  gum  issuing 
out  of  the  wounded  parts,  there  is  no  doubt  it 
materially  injures  the  health  of  the  tree. — Know- 
ing this  to  be  the  fact,  and  believing  the  insect  just 
alluded  to  to  be  the  primary,  if  not  the  sole  cause 
of  the  failure  of  our  peach  orchards,  I  tried  a 
variety  of  methods  to  destroy  them,  and  have 
found  the  following  to  have  the  desired  effect : — 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  (at  which  time  the 
eggs  are  deposited)  I  take  for  a  grown  tree,  a 
handful  of  tobacco  stems,  or,  what  will  do  equal- 
ly as  well,  about  half  a  gallon  of  wood  ashes  ; 
and  after  baring  the  roots,  lay  either  of  them  on 
and  about  the  trunk,  and  cover  the  whole  with 
earth :  the  am  beer  of  the  tobacco  and  the  lye 
of  the  ashes  are  both  fatal  to  the  embryo  insect, 
and  effectually  destroy  it.  For  a  young  and 
healthful  tree,  a  much  smaller  quantity  will  do, 
as  they  are  seldom  disturbed  by  the  insect,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  roots  being  less  expos- 
ed than  those  of  an  old  tree. 

Many  farmers,  in  my  opinion,  injure  the  health 
of  the  tree  and  bring  on  premature  decay  by 
pruning.  I  have  tried  them  with  and  without 
pruning,  and  am  decidedly  against  using  the 
pruning  hook  at  all.  The  reasons  in  favour  of 
this  plan  are  obvious.  I  suffer  the  tree  to  grow 
as  nature  pleases,  and  it  will  then  assume  a  shape 
well  calculated  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  storms, 
and  to  bear  its  fruit  without  props.  In  pursuing 
an  opposite  plan,  by  cutting  off  the  first  branches 
that  appear,  a  long  body  is  formed  and  the  tree 
ultimately  divides  into  two  or  three  main  branch- 
es, which,  when  loaded  with  fruit,  or  during  high 
winds,  are  apt  to  split  asunder,  and  the  death  of 
the  tree  ensues.  It  is  true,  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary sometimes  to  prop  my  trees,  but  in  suffering 
their  growth  to  be  natural,  they  never  acquire  ^ 
great  height,  and  form  a  peculiar  shape,  which 
is  given  them  by  nature,  the  load  is  so  equally 
distributed,  that  the  necessary  propping  is  easily- 
done. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  stated,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  an  intelligent 
farmer  informed  me,  that  merely  to  heap  the 
earth  about  the  root  of  the  tree  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  and  removing  it  again  when  the  winter  sets 
in,  would  destroy  the  insect,  whose  eggs  would 
then  be  exposed  to  the  severe  frosts.  1  have  ne- 
ver tried  this  experiment,  but  am  of  opinion,  it 
would  have  a  good  effect.  It  is  from  its  simpli- 
city well  worthy  a  trial. 

JOHN  HACKNEY. 
A''ote — I  prefer  ashes,  because  it  is  always  at 
4  hand,  and  because  it  is  really  a  good  manure  for 


inches  in  height,  when  I  transplant  them  to  the 
place  designed  for  my  peach  orchard,  placing 
small  stones  about  the  plant  to  preserve  them 
from  being  injured  by  the  cattle,  &c.  It  is  unne- 
cassary  to  be  more  explicit  on  this  part  of  the 
subject — every  farmer  is  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  rearing,  which  is  comparatively  trifling, 
compared  with  the  preserving  of  this  valuable 
and  delicious  fruit  tree.  Few  have  turned  their 
attention  to  it,  and  of  the  few,  the  smallest  num- 
ber have  succeeded ;  perhaps  none  have  sue- 
ceeded  fully  in  preserving  the  peach  tree  from 
decay  for  any  length  of  time.  I  have,  however, 
prevented  the  destruction  of  my  trees  for  several 
successive  seasons,  and  am  entirely  convinced  of 
the  efficacy  of  my  plan  in  destroying  an  insect 
which,  of  all  other  things,  I  believe  most  perni 
cious  to  the  tree.  It  is  a  fact,  of  which  perhaps 
few  farmers  are  aware,  that  the  peach  tree  re- 
ceives its  death  by  an  insect  of  the  fly  kind, 
which  annually  deposites  its  eggs  in  the  bark  of 
the  root  of  the  tree,  sometimes  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  but  most  generally  under 
the  surface,     The  egg  is  deposited  by  making  a 


peach  trees.    I  have  found  a  sandy  soil  best  both 
for  a  nursery  and  orchard.  J.  H. 

April   14,  1824. 

ON  THE  HAWS  OR  HOAKS 

AND  THt  LAMPAS  IN  HORSES,  AND  THE  HOLLOW 
HORN  IN  NEAT  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

In  appearing  before  the  publick  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  prejudice 
that  may  be  excited  against  me,  but  nevertheless, 
as  it  is  under  a  full  conviction  that  I  have  truth 
on  my  side,  I  proceed  with  courage  to  state  such 
facts  as  will,  if  adhered  to,  not  only  produce  a 
more  humane  treatment  of  domestic  animals,  but 
also  advance  the  interest  of  their  owners. 

Opinions  that  have  existed  for  ages,  though  the 
mo^  absurd,  commonly  pass  on  from  father  to 
son,  with  the  sanctity  of  truth  ;  antiquity  giving 
weight  to  them  ;  and  so  much  respect  is  paid  to 
ancient  notions  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  that  for 
a  man  to  contest  the  truth  of  them,  is  to  put  his 
character  at  stake.  History,  and  particularly  me- 
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dical  history,  gives  us  accounts  of  men  that  by 
undertaking  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  then  exist- 
ing notions,  became  persecuted  from  bright  pros- 
pects to  penury,  though  after  ages  proved  the 
truth  of  what  they  had  taught. 

It  is  by  long  experience  and  due  investigation, 
that  1  feel  myself  enabled,  with  facts,  to  combat 
ancient,  and  now  prevailing  opinions ;  facts,  on 
which  I  am  willing  to  risque  my  reputation  ;  for 
the  test  of  which  1  only  ask  the  enlightened  ex- 
perimentalist to  investigate  for  himself:  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  horned  cattle,  which  I  shall 
mention  in  this  paper. 

In  what  age,  the  haw  or  hoaks,  as  it  is  called, 
■was  first  considered  a  disease,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
but  I  have  a  work  in  my  library,  jirinted  in  166S, 
written  by  Gervas  Markham,  a  then  celebrated 
Knglish  author  ;  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  disease- 
Gibson  and  Bracken  were  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  Taplin  also,  but  the  last  loses  all  credit  as  a 
veterinary  writer,  by  speaking  of  the  gall  bladder 
of  the  horse,  whereas,  he  hath  none.  As  I  con- 
test the  truth  of  the  opinion,  and  deny  the  hoaks 
being  a  disease,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  fol- 
lowing facts  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

The  haw  is  supposed  to  be  a  preternatural  en- 
largement; but  the  'ruth  is,  that  it  is  a  usetu'  ap- 
pendage to  the  eye,  and  is  as  natural  to  the  horse, 
as  it  is  for  him  to  have  two  ears:  it  is  the  nectat 
ing  membrane  placed  in  that  corner  of  the  eye 
next  the  nose  ;  this  membrane  has  no  action  of 
its  own,  the  eye  of  the  horse  has  a  retractor 
muscle  placed  at  the  back  part  of  it.  If  the  eye 
becomes  irritated,  it  is  by  the  action  of  this 
muscle  drawn  further  into  the  orbit,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  this  muscle  acts,  the  nectating  mem- 
brane comes  over  the  eye.  When  the  horse 
shows  symptoms  of  lockjaw,  by  raising  his  headipendium  on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  patho 


went  and  after  examination  said  it  was  lock-jaw. 
and  not  the  hoaks;  some  altercation  took  place 
from  which  I  thought  proper  not  to  administer 
medicine,  the  next  morning  I  was  sent  for  again 
and  after  examination,  told  the  owner  that  I  be- 
lieved it  impossible  to  save  him  ;  he  expired  on 
the  fifth  day.  This  horse  was  said  to  have  the 
hoaks  by  all  who  saw  him  except  myself,  and  soon 
after  the  disease  was  discovered,  the  membrane, 
or  what  they  thought  to  be  the  disease,  was  taken 
away.  Now  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  disease  was 
too  far  advanced  for  the  horse  to  recover  in  this 
case,  for  the  supposed  disease  was  almost  imme- 
diately removed  ;  why  then  if  this  had  been  the 
true  disease,  did  not  the  effect  cease.  Mr.  J.  S. 
of  this  city,  has  two  horses  that  has  h:id  tetanus, 
or  lock-jaw,  one  of  them  had  the  disease  in  1817, 
his  jaw  was  fixt  ;  I  was  attending  him  for  one 
:iionth  ;  he  fully  recovered,  and  has  been  in  his 
j'resent  owner's  possession  about  four  years.  The 
' 'her  horse  i  have  lately  attended  ;  in  this  case 
his  jaw  was  partially  affected.  In  these  two  cases 
the  membrane,  or  hoaks  as  it  is  termed,  was  not 
removed,  yet  their  eyes  are  in  a  complete  state 
of  health,  and  all  their  actions  perlect.  I  will 
here  notice,  that  the  last  three  of  these  horses 
showed  the  same  symptoms  as  the  first  mention- 
ed, so  far  as  respects  the  disease  called  hoaks. 
With  the  above  facts  in  corroboration  of  my  opi- 
nion, I  have  the  authority  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Coleman,  my  preceptor  in  the  veterinary  art,  and 
professor  of  the  veterinary  college  in  London. 
Wr.  Wm.  Ryding  published  his  veterinary  pa- 
thology, iiv  1801.  Mr.  Delabere  Blain,  a  physi- 
cian of  learning  and  undoubted  skill,  published  in 
1802,  two  volumes  on  anatomy  and  veterinary 
medicine.     Mr.  B.  W.  Burke  published  a  com 


high  up,  the  eye  is  then  drawn  so  forcibly  into 
the  orbit  by  the  action  of  tliis  muscle,  that  the 
membrane  will  nearly  cover  the  ball.  When 
people  discover  this  symptom  they  are  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  of  its  being  the  hoaks — if  the  eye 
is  inflamed  it  is  likewise  said  to  be  the  hoaks.  In 
general  the  edge  of  this  membrane  is  black,  "^jit 
sometimes  we  see  it  all  white,  and  this  difference 
we  meet  with,  though  but  seldom,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  same  horse  ;  when  it  is  all  white,  it  appears 
larger  than  it  does  in  common,  and  many  people 
will  say  it  is  the  hoaks,  notwithstanding  the  horse 
is  in  the  most  perfect  health.  By  taking  this 
membrane  away,  I  have  known  horses  go  blind, 
that  before  had  good  eyes.  It  is  supposed  by  ana- 
tomists, that  the  use  of  this  membrane  is  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  hands,  to  wipe  from  the  eye  by 
the  action  of  the  retractor  muscle,  any  offensive 
matter  that  may  get  into  it. 

In  the  year  1809,  I  attended  a  horse  with  lock- 
jaw ;  when  he  was  on  the  recovery  a  person  saw 
him,  who  was  supposed  to  be  very  skillful  about 
horses;  this  man  was  told  that  I  pronounced  him 
out  of  danger  ;  so  positive  was  he  tliat  this  horse 
had  the   hoaks,  that  he  promised  his  head  for  a 


iogy,  of  the  horse.  Mr.  Feron,  in  1810,  publish 
ed  a  treatise  on  farriery.  Mr.  James  White,  a 
voluminous  writer,  published  in  1815,  his  eleventh 
edition  on  veterinary  medicine ;  all  the  above 
authors,  denounce  the  practice  of  taking  this 
membrane  away. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  within  the  last  thirty 
years,greater  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
veterinary  art,  than  at  any  former  period;  and  it 
was  about  that  time  in  England,  that  men  of 
learning  began  to  think  that  branch  of  the  healing 
art  worthy  of  their  notice.  It  is  to  characters  like 
these,  we  are  indebted  for  that  investigation 
which  taught  the  true  diseases,  to  which  the  horse 
is  subject,  and  expunged  such  as  were  only  ima- 
ginary. 

Another  imputed  disease,  is  the  lampas: — and 
having  satisfied  myself  of  the  absurdity  of  this 
ancient  and  now  common  opinion,  I  will  state  the 
following  facts  that  have  come  under  my  notice  : 
The  majority  of  horses  that  I  have  owned,  have 
had  the  lampas,  but  not  considering  it  a  disease, 
I  never  in  any  manner  disturbed  it,  yet  I  never 
found  that  it  kept  them  from  eating,  or  was  in 
any  respect  attended  with  the  least  inconvenience. 


foot  ball,  if  the  horse  did  not  die,   or  go  blind,  if  j  About  fourteen  years  ago,  Capt.    T***,  then  of 
the  supposed  disease  was  not  cut  out.     The  next  i this  city,  owned  a  young  mare  that  had  this  en- 


visit  I  paid  the  horse,  I  found  the  owner  much 
alarmed  in  consequence  of  this  opinion;  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to  express  myself  so  as 


largement,  called  lampas  ;  he  went  with  her  to 
the  smiths  shop,  in  order  to  have  it  taken  away; 
the  mare  was  standing  on  the  paved  street  as  the 


to  satisfy  him,  but  I  readily  promised  that  my  man  came  to  her  to  commence  the  operation,  she 
head  should  be  given  for  a  foot  ball  if  he  died  or; sprung  up  on  her  hind  legs,  fell  backward,  and 
■went  blind,  with  the  existing  disease;  he  reco-lbroke  the  occipital,  or  noil  bone.  I  was  sent  for 
vcred  perfectly  although  the  reputed  tumour  was;  and  took  out  a  considerable  sized  piece;  with  this 
not  cut  away.     I  think  proper  to  notice  that  of  all!  wound  she  was  idle  one  month,  and  the  lampas 


the  people  who  saw  this  horse  there  was  not  one 
except  myself,  but  what  said  his  disease  was  the 
hoaks.  In  1815,  Mr.  M.  B.  M.  then  of  thi^^city, 
had  a  horse  suddenly  taken  sick,  I  was  requested 
to  visit  him,  but  as  I  could  not  go  before  three 
hours  had  elapsed,  the  horse  was  operated  on  for 
the  hoaks,  that  being  the  supposed  disease.    I 


still  remained.  The  late  Mr.  R.  P.  was  a  gentle 
man  who  entertained  a  fixed  opinion,  that  this 
was  a  disease;  one  morning  he  sent  for  me  to 
take  the  lampas  from  a  horse  that  did  not  feed 
well;  on  examination  I  found  the  horse  indisposed; 
there  was  a  young  mare  in  the  stable  that  fed 
eagerly  on  corn  or  any  other  kind  of  food  ;  I  re 


quested  permission  to  look  into  her  mouth,  and 
must  declare  that  I  never  saw  one  have  the  en- 
largement greater,  if  as  great,  and  very  much  to 
the  surprise  of  Mr.  P.  and  his  servant.  Previous 
to  this  time  Mr.  P.  often  requested  me  to  take 
the  lampas  from  his  horses,  after  this  he  became 
convinced  of  the  absurdity,  and  never  called  on 
me  again  relative  to  this  supposed  disease.  All 
young  horses  either  have  this  enlargement,  or  it 
has  been  taken  away ;  this  being  the  fact,  how  is 
it  possible  that  it  can  he  a  disease  ?  we  may  as 
well  charge  the  creator  with  a  universal  defect 
in  the  order  of  his  creation,  as  to  call  this  a  dis- 
ease. With  the  above  facts  to  support  my  opi- 
nion, the  following  authors  will  add  strength. — 
SoUysel,  who  wrote  in  3  698,  Mr.  Blain  says,  was 
the  first  that  speaks  against  the  lampas  as  being 
a  disease,  likewise  Coleman,  Blain,  Feron,  and 
White;  Ryding  and  Burke  make  no  mention  of 
it,  hence  1  conclude  they  do  not  consider  it  as  a 
disease.  I  acknowledge  to  have  taken  the  lam- 
pas out,  but  never  without  expostulating  against 
the  practice,  and  if  I  coulrl  not  persuade  the 
owner  to  lay  prejudice  aside,  and  make  his  mind 
easy,  then  I  have  done  it,  but  in  no  other  case-. 
Often  are  horses  brought  to  me  after  their  owners 
have  had  the  lampas  taken  out,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  the  disease  that  kept  them  fr.om  feed- 
ing. 

As  respects  the  above  supjjosed  diseases,  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  sup]jort  my  opinion 
with  respectable  authorities;  but  in  the  following 
I  have  to  stand  alone;  I  know  of  no  authoiity  that 
I  can  quote,  therefore  I  must  beg  indulgence  from 
a  discerning  public,  and  hope  that  censure  will 
not  be  thrown  on  me  rashly,  and  without  that  in- 
vestigation which  every  man  has  it  in  his  power 
to  make.  Ancient  and  general  opinions  ought 
not  to  be  given  upon  slight  grounds,  but  if  such 
opinions  have  pernicious  effects,  and  proper  in- 
vestigations discover  them  to  be  false,  it  is  the 
duty  of  such  inquirers,  publickly  to  contest  these 
opinions,  and  equally  the  duty  of  all  concerned 
to  lay  prejudice  aside,  and  enter  on  the  inquiry 
with  impartiality,  so  that  truth  may  be  support- 
ed. By  as  many  as  this  impartial  investigation  is 
undertaken  on  the  following  subject,  I  have  know 
doubt  but  more  humanity  towards  those  useful 
animals,  horned  cattle,  will  be  the  result. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  first  began  to  deny  the 
xistence  of  the  hollow  horn  as  a  disease,  and  was 
induced  to  go  to  the  slaughter  house,  in  order  to 
know  the  state  of  the  healthy  subject.  The  animal 
they  were  going  to  kill  was  a  cow;  permission  was 
given  me  to  bor£  her  horns,  when  the  gimblet  had 
bored  through  the  side  on  which  it  entered,  it 
went  to  the  other  side  without  any  force  ;  her 
other  horn  was  exactly  in  the  same  state,  neither 
of  them  bled.  As  the  animal  was  in  perfect 
health,  this  experiment  confirmed  my  opinion; 
but  in  order  to  place  it  beyond  all  doubt,  even  of 
the  most  sceptical,  I  have  lately  carried  the  ex- 
periment further.  I  bored  the  horns  of  four  bul- 
locks, these  were  in  the  same  state  as  the  above 
cow's  horns,  except  that  two  of  them  bled,  each 
from  one  horn.  As  soon  as  each  bullock  was 
knocked  down,  I  sawed  his  horns  off,  by  this  I 
believed  the  experiment  was  sufficiently  complete 
to  convince  all.  On  sawing  off  the  horns  they 
were  all  hollow,  those  that  bled  on  drawing  the 
gimblet  had  a  gill  or  more  of  coadgulated  blood 
in  them  ;  the  others  were  empty.  The  appear- 
ance which  the  horn  presents  when  sawed  off,  is 
externally  the  horny  rim,  then  the  pith  or  spunge- 
like  substance,  and  from  this  on  the  interior  as- 
pect, is  thrown  out  in  various  directions,  columns 
of  perfect  bone,  these  columns  of  bone  do  not  fill 
up  the  horn,  but  are  placed  obliquely,  so  as  to 
leave  about  one  half  its  diameter  unoccupied  and 
hollow.    From  the  above  experiments  it  is  clear 
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that  as  in  the  most  healthy  state  the  horn  is  hol- 
low, it  must  be  absurd  to  treat  it  as  a  disease.  It 
is  a  fact  that  all  animals  of  the  same  species,  and 
in  the  same  climate,  must  be  subject  to  the  same 
disease,  yet  we  have  the  buffaloe,  or  no  horn  cat- 
tle, and  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  the  hol- 
low horn  when  sick. 

If  one  of  them  sickens  and  the  horns  are  no 
ticed  to  be  cold,  it  is  at  once  said  to  be  the  hol- 
low horn  ;  whereas  this  only  evidences  an  ine- 
quality in  the  circulation,  and  thus  a  symptom  is 
taken  for  a  disease  ;  and  with  equal  propriety  may 
it  be  said,  a  man's  leg  is  hollow  because  his  extre- 
mities are  cold  in  sickness;  after  the  horn  hath 
been  bored,  I  have  observed  some  of  the  animals 
evince  pain  in  the  head  ;  and  on  inquiry  I  wasin- 
formed  those  symptoms  did  not  exist  before  the 
operation  :  in  these  cases  I  have  sawed  the  horn 


individual,  that  an  omission  of  such  articles 
would  be  irreconcilable  to  our  chief  aiin — that  of 
exploding  h\irtful  prejudices,  and  communicating 
useful  information. 


ExEHCISE. 

Exercise  may  be  defined  such  an  agitation  of  the 
body  asis conducive  tohcalth.  Walking  isthemost 
gentle  species  of  exercise.  It  promotes  perspira- 
tion, and  if  not  continued  too  long,  invigorates  and 
stregthcns  the  syscem.  As  the  most  simple  and 
Nvholesome  drink,  namely  water,  is  within  every 
body's  reach,  so  this  species  of  simple  and  whole- 
some exercise  is  in  every  body's  power  who  has 
the  use  of  his  limbs.  To  such  as  can  bear  it, 
walking  frequently  up  hill  is  recommended.  The 
inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries  are  gene- 
ally  healthy  and  long  lived.     This  is  commonly 


off,  in  order  to  reduce  the   inflammation  causedlattributed  to  the  purity  of  the  air  in  such  places  : 


by  boring.  It  is  said  when  the  horn  bleeds  that 
it  is  not  hollow  ;  this  is  a  false  opinion,  the  hemor- 
rhage is  produced  by  the  gimblet  wounding  the 
artery  of  the  bone,  or  some  of  its  branches. 

These  animals  under  disease,  do  not  show  acute 
sym])toms  ;  it  therefore  requires  the  most  critical 
examination  by  their  keepers,  to  know  disease  in 
its  early  stage.  From  the  most  diligent  and  ac- 
curate observations  I  have  been  able  to  make  on 
these  animals,  I  am  of  opinion  that  constipation 
of  the  bowels  is  the  most  prevailing  disease  they 


yet  the  frequent  and  necessary  exercise  of  climb 
ing  mountains,  which  these  people  undergo,  adds 
much  to  their  health  and  louijevity.  Every  one 
knows  how  much  walking  up  a  hill  tends  to  create 
an  appetite.  This  depends  upon  its  increasing 
the  insensible  perspiration : — an  excretion  witl) 
which  the  appetite,  and  the  state  of  the  stomach 
in  general,  are  much  connected.  Running  is  too 
violent  to  be  used  often,  or  continued  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  runnins-footmen  in  all  conn- 
tries  are  short-lived: — Few  of  them  escape  con- 


are  subject  to,  I  would  therefore  advise  that  every  sumptions,  before  they  arrive  at  their  35th  year 
morning,  the  state  of  their  manure  be  examined;  — Sweating  and  perspiration  have  been  found  to 


by  making  this  observation,  it  will  often  enable 
owners  to  detect  disease,  before  the  animal  begins 
to  loath  its  food.  If  the  quantity  of  manure  is 
deficient,  give  one  pound  of  salts,  or  a  pint  of 
either  spermaceti  or  flaxseed  oil,  but  should  no 
manure  have  passed  off  through  the  night,  it  will 
be  needful  to  give  two  pounds  of  salts,  or  a  quart 
of  oil,  and  should  it  not  have  operated  in  sixteen 
or  twenty  hours,  it  will  be  advisable  to  repeat  the 
portion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  those  bullocks  that 
bled  in  the  horn  by  the  above  experiment,  had 
they  lived  for  a  short  time,  would  have  taken  an 
inflammation  in  their  head,  and  this  by  the  blood 
acting  as  extraneous  matter 

JOHN  HASLAM,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 
Ealtimore,  May  11,  1S24. 
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GENERAL  RULES  FOR  THE  RESTORA- 
TION AND  PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH. 

The  enjoyment  of  "  a  sound  mind,"  in  a  heal- 
thy body,  being  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings, 
a  portion  of  the  time  and  industry  of  every  ra- 
tional being  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  so  desirable  a  state.  For  this  purpose, 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  various  branches  of  animal  economy, 
by  the  assistance  of  which  we  are  not  only  ena- 
bled to  preserve  ourselves  in  perfect  health,  but 
to  remove,  and  frequently  to  obviate,  the  attack 
of  many  disorders  to  which  we  are  liable,  and 
■which,  from  our  ignorance  and  mismanagement, 
ir'-ht  otherwise  be  productive  of  the  most  fatal 
consequences. 

Animal  economy,  therefore,  ought  certain- 
ly to  form  part  of  a  liberal  education.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary,  nor  is  it  convenient, 
that  all  persons  should  be  minutely  instructed  in 
the  more  abstract  and  difficult  branches  of  medi- 
cal or  anatomical  science  ;  but  an  acquaintance 
■with  such  familiar  and  practical  parts  as  are  of 


be  incompatible  : — The  former  always  suppress- 
es the  latter.     Dancing  is  a  most  salutary  exer- 
cise.    Fencing  calls  forth   most  oi    the  muscles 
into  exercise,  particularly  those  which  move  the 
limbs.       The   brain    is   likev/ise    roused    by   it, 
through  the  avenue  of  the  eyes ;  and  its  action,  as 
in  case  the  of  musick,  is  propagated  to  the  whole 
system.     It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint, 
that  the   human  species  has  "been   degenerating 
for  these  several   centuries.     When  we  see   the 
coats  of  mail   of  pur  ancestors  who  fought  under 
the    Edwards  and   Henries   of  former   ages,  we 
wonder  how  they  moved,  much  more  how   the) 
achieved  such  great  exploits,  beneath  tlie  weight 
of  such  massy   coverings.     We   grant  that  rum, 
tobacco,  tea,  and  some  other  luxuries  of  modern 
invention,  have  had  a  large  share  in  weakening 
the  stamina  of  our  constitutions,  and  thus  produ- 
cing a   more   feeble  race  of  men  ;  yet  we  nmst 
attribute  much  of  our  inferiority  in  strength,  size, 
and  agility,  to  the  disuse  which  the  invention  of 
gun  powder    and    fire-arms    has    introduced    of 
those  athletic  exercises,   which   were  so  much 
practised  in  former  ages,  as  a  part  of  military 
discipline.     Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  pi-aise  of 
swimming.      Besides   exercising    the    limbs,    it 
serves  to  wash  away  the  dust  which  is  apt  to 
mix    itself    with    the    sweat    of  our    bodies  in 
warm  weather.     Bathing  and  swimming  frequent- 
ly m  the  summer  season,  is  strongly  recommend- 
ed :  but  not   too  long  a  stay  in  the  water  at  one 
time,  lest,  instead  of  increasing  the  vigour  of  the 
constitution,  it  be  lessened.     To  these  species  of 
exercise  may  be  added  skating,  jumping,  the  ac- 
tive plays  of  tennis,  bowles,  quoits,  golf,  and  the 
like.     Talking — reading  with  an  audible  voice — 
singing  and  laughing — all  promote  the  circulation 
of  the   blood    through    the  lungs,    and   tend    to 
strengthen  these  important  organs,  when  used  in 
moderation.     The  last  has  the  advantage  over 
them  all,  inasmuch  as  the  mind  co-operates  wit.h 
it.     "  May  unfading   laurels,"  says  a   writer  on 
general  use   and   application,   should   never   be  this  subject,  "bloom  to  the  latest  ages  upon  the 


superseded  by  other  less  serviceable  pursuits. 

Hence  we  are  induced  to  explain  and  analyze, 
in  this  volume,  many  subjects,  though  apparently 
remote  from  its  original  design,  yet  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  physical   prosperity  of  the 


grave  of  him  who  said,  that,  '  every  time  a  man 
laughs  he  adds  something  to  his  life 


old: — women  less  than  men.     The  natural  vigour 
of  their  constitution  is  such,  that  thev  suffer  least 
from  the  want  of  it.     This  will  explain  the  mean- 
ing,   and   shew   the   propriety  of  an   opinion  of 
Rosseau,  who  says,  that,  '"  Women  only  should 
follow  those  mechanical  arts  which  require  a  se- 
dentary life."    But  agaiji,  a  man  who  is  phlegma- 
tic requires  more  frequent   and  violent  exercise 
than  he   who    is   of  a    bilious   constitution;  and, 
lastly,  people  in  warm  climates  and  sea'^ons,  re- 
quire less  than  those  who  live  in  cold.     As  Pro- 
vidence, by  supplying  the   inhaliitants   of  warm 
climates  with  so  many  of  the   spontaneous  fruits 
of  the  earth,  seems  to  have  intended  they  sliould 
labour  leiis  than  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  : 
so  we    may    infer  from   this,  that  less  exercise, 
which  is  only  a  substitute  for  labour,  is  necessary 
for  them.     The  heat. of  such  climates  is  sufficient 
of  itself,  to  keep  up  a  regular  and  due  perspira- 
tion.    It  may  be  observed,  that  the  longest-lived 
])eople  are  to  be  found    in  warm  climates.     The 
coUhiess  of  northern  climates,  from  the  vigour  it 
gives  to  the  constitution,   prompts  to  all  kinds  of 
exercise,  which  are  not  always  restrained  within 
proper   bounds.     These,    when  used   to   excess, 
wear  out  the  body.     The  inhabitant?  of  warm 
climates   being  less   prompted    to   these   things, 
their  bodies  continue  longer  unimpaired.     The 
exercises  hitherto  mentioned  may  be  termed  ac- 
tive ;  the    next   are  those   of  a   passive  nature. 
These    are  proper  chiefly    for   valetudinareans. 
The  life  of  a  sailor  is  environed  with  so   many 
dangers,  that    heaven   has,  in  compensation    for 
them,  connected  with  it  an  exemption  from  manv 
diseases.      The    exercise   of  sailing  is  constant. 
Every   muscle  is  occasionally  brought  into  exer- 
cise, from  the  efforts  we  make  to  keep  ourselves 
from  falling.     These  efforts  continue  to  be  exert- 
ed by  the  oldest  sailors,  although  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  mind  in  these,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
actions  we  perform,  is  not  observed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  habit.      By  means  of  this  regular  and 
gentle   exercise,    the   blood   is   moved   in   those 
small  capillary  vessels,  where  it  is   most  apt  to 
stagnate,  and  perspiration  is  increased,  which  is 
carried  oflf  as  fast  as  it  is  discharged   fro-.n  'he 
body,  by  the  constant  change  of  atmosphere  in  a 
ship  under  sail.     Nothing  is  here  said  of  the  be- 
nefit of  the  sea  air,  that  being  entirely  negative. 
Its  virtue,  both  at  sea  and  on  the  sea  shore,  con- 
sists in  nothing  but  its  being   freed    from  those 
no.xious    animal    and    vegetable    effluvia  which 
abound  in  the  air  which  comes  across  land.  Sail- 
ing is  recommended  to  consumptive  people,  espe- 
cially to  such  as  labour  under  a  spitting  of  blood. 
Dr.  Lud  observes,  that,  "  out  5741  sailors  who 
were  admitted  into  the  naval  hospital  at  Haslar, 
near  Portsmouth,  in  two  years,  only  360  of  them 
bad  consumptions,  and  in  one  fourth  of  these  it 
was  brought  on  by  bruises  or  falls"     In  the  same 
number  of  hospital  patients,  in  .-my  other  situa- 
tion, six  times  that  nuiiiber  would  probably  have 
been  consumptive — so  much  docs  the   gentle  ex- 
ercise of  sailing  fortify  the  lungs  against  all  acci- 
dents, and  determine  the  quantity  and   force  of 
tlie  fluids  towards  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Riding  in  a  chariot  has  but  few  advantages, 
iiiasmuch  as  we  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
f'cshair;  an  article,  upon  which  the  success  of 
all  kinds  of  exercise,  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pends. It  should  be  used  only  by  such  persons 
as  are  unable  to  walk  or  ride  on  horseback.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  those  peojile  use  this  mode 
of  exercise  the  most  wlio  stand  in  the  greatest 
need  of  a  more  violent  species. 

Riding  on  horseback  isthemost  manly  and  useful 
species  of  exercise  for  gentlemen.    Bishop  Burnet 


These  exercises  should  be  varied  according  tojexpresses  his  surprise  at  the  lawyers  of  his  own 
age,  sex,  temperament,  climate  and  season., time  being  so  much  mo -e  long  lived  (cxteris  para- 
Young  people  stand  in  less  need  of  exercise  than  ibus)  than  other  people,  considering  how   iuuc'(\ 
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those  of  them  who  hecome  eminent  in  their  pro- 
iession,  are  obliged  to  devote  themselves  to  con- 
.•~tant  and  intense  study  :  and  he  attributes  it  en- 
tirely to  their  ridivir  the  circuits  so  frecjuently,  to 
i'ttend  the  ditierent   courts   in  every  part   of  the 
kingdom.     Riding  may   be    varied  according  to 
otir  strength,  nr   the   nature  of  our  disorder,  by 
walking,  pacini;,  trotting,  or  cantering  our  horse. 
All   those  diseases  which   are   attended  with   a 
weakness   of  the   nerves,   such    as  the  hysteric 
and  hypochondi  iac  disorders,  which  show  them- 
selves in  a  weakness  of  thestomnch  and  bowels, 
indigestion,  low  spirits,  &c.  require  this  exercise. 
It  should  be  used  with  caution  in  the  consumption, 
and  should  never   be   violent,  nor  continued  too 
long  at  a   time.     In    ridmg  to   preserve    health, 
ei^lit  or  ten  miles  a  day  are  snilicient  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  we  would,  wish  for;  but   in  ri- 
ding  to    restore  health,    tliese    little   excursions 
will  avail  nothing.      1  he  mind  as  well  as  the  body 
must  be  roused  from  its.  languor.     In  taking  an  air- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  we  lide  over  the  same  ground 
for  the  most  part  every  day.     VVe  sec  no  new  ob- 
jects to  divert  us,  and  tlie  very  consideration    of 
our  riding  for   health,  sinks  our  spirits  so  much, 
that  we  receive  more  harm    than  good   from  it. 
Upon    this    account    long  journies    are    recom- 
mended to  such   people,  in  order,  by  the  variety 
or  novelty  of  the  journey,  to  awaken  or   divert 
tile  mind.     Many  have  by  these  means  been   sur 
prised  into  health.     Persons  who  labour   under 
hysteric  ur  epileptic  disorders,  should  be  sent  to 
cold    climates  ;  tiiose    who    labour   under    hypo- 
chonuriuc  or  coiisuinptive  conipl.iints,  should  visit 
varm. 

With  respect  to  the  attention  to  exercise  that 
sliould  be  recommended  to  those  of  studious  ha- 
bits, it  is  very  generally  observed  that,  how  agree- 
able soever  they  may  be  to  the  mind,  they  are 
very  far  from  being  equally  salutary  to  the  body. 
The  delicate  springs  of  our  frail  machines  lose 
their  activity  and  become  enervated,  and  the 
vessels  choked  with  obstructions,  when  we  to- 
tally desist  from  exercise,  and  the  consequences 
necessarily  affect  the  brain  :  a  mere  studious  life 
is  therefore  equally  prejudicial  to  the  body  and 
the  mind.  The  iijnbs,  under  such  circumstances, 
become  stiff';  an  awkward  manner  is  contracted; 
and  a  certain  disgustful  air  attends  every  action. 
An  inclination  to  study  is  highly  commendable  ; 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  carried  to  the  extent  of 
aversion  to  society  and  motion.  The  natural  lot 
of  man  is  to  live  among  his  fellows  ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  his  situation  in  the  world,  there  are 
•a  thousand  occasions  wherein  he  must  render 
himself  agreeable;  to  be  active  and  adroit; 
to  dance  with  grace  ;  to  command  the  impetuous 
steed;  to  defend  himself  against  an  enemy;  to 
preserve  his  life  by  dexteiity,  as  by  leaping, 
swimming,  &c.  Many  rational  causes  have 
therefore  given  rise  to  the  practice  of  particular 
exercises;  and  those  legislators  who  deserve  to 
be  called  the  most  sagacious  and  benevolent,  have 
instituted  opportuiiities  for  enabling  youtU  who 
devote  themselves  to  study,  to  become  expert, 
also  in  laudable  exercises. 

"  We  shall  walk,  run,  dnnce,  swim,  fence,  sail, 
and  ride  to  little  purpose  (says  Dr.  Tissot),  un 
less  we  make  choice  of  an  agreeable  friend  to 
accomjjany  us.  Solitude  is  the  bane  of  man  ; 
insomuch,  that  it  is  ditficult  to  tell  which  suffers 
most,  the  soul  in  its  qualities,  or  the  body  in  its 
temi)erament.  from  being  alone.  Too  great  a 
concourse  of  peojile  breeds  disease.  Too  much 
company  is  destructive  to  chec'fulness.  For  the 
sake  of  both  mind  and  body,  therefore,  we  should 
move  in  a  little  circle,  and  let  he.iveii  rircum 
scribe  it  for  us.  Let  our  wives  and  children  be 
always  around  us  ;  or,  if  we  are  not  blessed  with 


these,  let  a  few  cheerful  friends  be  our  constant 
companions." 

"  Exercise,  it  is  said,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
11th  hour  after  eating,  wastes  more  insensibly  in 
one  hour,  than   in  three  at  any  other  time."     If 


improved  meadow,  with  the  additions  from  the 
clover  fields,  would,  I  think,  be  amply  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  very  large  stock.  Commencing  oiir 
operations  on  a  farm  of  the  above  description, 
hich  had  undergone  the  usual  slovenly  practiced 


this  be  true,   then   (supposing   you    sup  at  eight  common  to  this  part  of  our  country,  to  wit: — ex- 
o'clock  in   the  evening)  that  exercise,  which  is  haustion,  by  a  continual  and  unremitted  course  of 


used  from   five  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
will  promote  the    greatest  discharge,  in  a  given 


cropping  without  any   rest  or  improvement,  by 
the  usual  auxiliaries,  clover,  plaster,  or  attention 


lime,  by  insensible  perspiration.  Such  asmake;to  green  dressings,  farm  yard  manure,  8cc.,  it 
dinner  their  principal  meal  are  excluded  from  would  be  desirable,  (if  practicable)  to  fix  the 
the  benefit  of  this  aphorism;  as  the  interval  homestead,  fences,  and  division  of  fields  in  a  com- 
between  the  seventh  and  the  eleventh  hour,  fortable  and  neat  manner,  or  if  the  situation  of 
with  them  (supposing  they  dine  at  two  o'clock  in  the  farm,  or  our  means  will  not  permit  us  to  do 
the  afternoon)  is  from  nine  in  the  evening  till  one  so,  it  will  be  necessary  (in  going  leisurely  to 
o'clock  in  the  morning — a  time,  in  which  dark-  work)  to  keep  an  eye  to  the  plan  hereafter  to  be 
ness,  and  the  unwholesome  night  air,  forbid  walk-  explained,  and  which  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
ing,  riding,  and  almost  every  other  species  of  elucidate. — The  homestead  and  meat-house  con- 
manly  exercise  we  have  described.  taining  thirty  acres,  as  previously  mentioned,  the 
It  will  be  objected  here,  that  we  often  see  la-  balance  of  the  cleared  land  is  to  be  equally  divid- 
bourers  return,  after  a  full  meal,  to  their  work,  ed  into  five  fields  cf  thirty-four  acres  each. — 
without  feeling  any  inconvenience  from  it.  This  The  object  in  view  is  to  cultivate  two  fields  every 
is  like  the  argument  of  those  who  recommend  year  ;  one  in  corn,  and  the  other  well  fallowed 
raw  flesh  to  the  human  species,  because  the  for  wheat  in  succession,  until  we  come  again  to 
strongest  and  fiercest  animals  in  nature  eat  it.  No.  1,  which  will  bring  us  to  the  fourth  year 
It  is  because  they  are  so  fierce  and  so  strong,  from  our  commencement,  and  then  we  shall  get 
that  they  are  able  to  digest  raw  flesh.  In  like  properly  into  the  plan  here  proposed,  for  exam- 
manner   it  is,  because  these   men  are  naturally  pie — 

so  strong,  that  labour   immediately  after  eating  No.  1  and  2  the  1st.  year, 

does  not  hurt  them.     But  do  we  not  observe,  that  3  and  4  the  2d.    year, 

such  people   leave  their  tables  with  reluctance  :  2  and  5  the  3d.    year. 

How  slowly  do  they  return, — and  how  many  ex-  4  and  1  the  4th.  year, 

cuses  do  they  form   to   loiter  away  a  little  time  5  and  3  the  5th.  year;  which  cora- 

before  they  renew  their  work.  pletes  the  course,  and  commences  again  with  No. 

But  farther :  there  is  another  reason  why  w^jl  and  2.  The  first  course  and  first  year,  1  culti- 
would  recommend  the  practice  of  eating  the  vate  No.  1  and  2 — No.  1  in  corn,  which  would 
chief  meal  in  the  evening,  which  is  indeed  a  lit-  be  sown  in  the  fall,  with  wheat,  or  rye,  and  care- 
tie  foreign  to  this  subject.  In  a  country  like  this,  fully  cultivated  with  a  view  to  laying  it  down  in 
where  the  constant  labour  of  every  individual  clover,  which  would  remain  until  the  fourth  sum- 
is  so  very  necessary,  the  general  use  of  this  cus-  mer  or  autumn,  when  it  would  be  broken  up,  and 
torn  would  add  several  hours  to  every  day,  and  sowed  in  wheat  upon  one  ploughing.  The  fallow 
thus  have  the  most  beneficial  effects  upon  the  field  No.  2,  after  yielding  one  crop  of  wheat, 
agriculture —  commerce — and  manufactures  of 
the  country,  exclusive  of  its  influence  upon  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  need  hardly  add, 
that  exercise  should  never  be  used  with  a  full 
stomach.  Persons  who  use  exercise,  either  to  pre- 
serve or  restore  health,  immediately  after  eating 
a  hearty  meal,  resemble  the  man  "  who  fled  from 
a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him  ;  and  who  went  into 
the  house  and  leaned  his  hand  u])on  the  wall,  and 
a  serpent  bit  him." — Tegg's  Book  of  Utility. 


PAPERS 
Read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  .Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  the    Valley,  and  by  order  of  said   Soci- 
ety, communicated  for  publication  in  the. Ame- 
rican Farmer. 

No.  III. 
In  order  to  establish  a  rotationary  system  of 
recurring  crops,  especially  those  of  the  most  im 
portant  articles  of  produce,  viz: — Wheat,  Rye, 
Corn,  Oats,  Clover,  &c.,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  grain  and  grazing  system  together, 
and  making  the  one  subservient  to  the  other,  I 
propose  the  following  plan,  viz; — I  chuse  a  cer 
tain  number  of  fields,  which  shall  be  alternately 
either  in  grass  or  grain  ;  for  example — if  the 
farm  contains  three  hundred  acres,  rather  more 
than  one  third  would  be  requisite  in  timber,  for 
fences,  fuel,  &c. — Say,  however,  one  hundred 
acres  ;  leaving  two  hundred  acres  for  cultivation, 
which  might  be  divided  into  five  fields  of  thirty- 
four  acres  each,  a  meadow  containing  twenty 
acres,  if  situation  and  soil  would  admit  uf  it,  and 
allowing  ten  acres  for  garden,  hoose  and  yard, 
orchard,  barn  yard,  &c.,  and  a  few  acres  for 
agricultural  experiments.     Twenty  acres  of  well 


would  remain  until  the  following  spring,  when  it 
would  be  cultivated  in  corn,  and  layed  down  in 
wheat  or  rye,  and  clover  as  in  No.  1,  and  so  on 
successively  throughout  the  other  fields.  Whea 
the  above  plan  had  once  got  into  complete  opera- 
tion, each  field  would  yield  a  crop  of  wheat  after 
clover,  and  corn  after  wheat,  once  in  three  years; 
it  would  also  afford  one  hundred  acres  of  clover 
for  pasture  or  mowing  every  summer — on  which, 
with  judicious  management,  a  very  considerable 
stock  might  be  maintained.  Clover  fields  are 
generally  considered  an  excellent  preparation  for 
a  crop  of  wheat ;  particularly,  as  the  land  would 
be  in  good  heart,  from  deep  and  clean  cultivation, 
manuring,  plastering.  Sec.  The  above  plan  would 
also  contribute  much  towards  the  destruction  of 
the  common  blue  grass,  which  tends  often  to  de- 
stroy our  wheat  and  clover  crops— for  I  think  a 
good  deep  fallow  ploughing,  succeeded  by  a  win- 
ter ploughing,  (if  practicable,)  and  a  clean  culti- 
vation of  corn,  would,  at  any  rate,  make  it 
manageable.  This  plan  would  also,  entirely  ob- 
ate  the  objection  which  we  generally  feel  to 
clutivating  corn  in  grass  lands,  (on  account  of  the 
cut  worm,  which  generally  infects  fields  of  that 
description,)  by  presenting  every  season  a  stubble 
field  for  that  purpose  ;  and  above  all,  it  would 
beautify  our  country,  by  completely  changing  the 
face  of  those  disgusting  old  fields  so  justly  abhor- 
red by  every  lover  of  good  farming,  and  yet  so 
generally  prevalent  in  the  present  Virginia  prac- 
tices— If  on  so  small  a  farm  as  above  mentioned, 
it  might  be  objected  that  too  great  a  quantity  of 
corn  land  would  be  cultivated — say  thirty-four 
acres,  a  portion  of  the  field  intended  for  corn 
might  be  cultivated  iu  oats,  or  the  various  root 
crops  recommended  by  experienced  cultivators, 
such  as  mangel  wurtzel,  ruta  baga,  potatoes,  cat"- 


No.  to.] 
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rots,  &c.  &c.  If,  according  to  Mr.  Boardley 
definition  of  grass,  which  he  says,  "  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  live  stock,  the  essential  of  dung,  the 
nursery  of  corn,  and  of  all  farming  purposes," 
1  think  all  the  good  derivable  from  it,  wouM  be 
attached  to  a  tarm  cultivated  as  above  described  ; 
as  the  land  would  be  in  a  progressive  state  of 
improvement,  under  such  cultivation. — With  good 
management,  a  considerable  stock  of  all  descrip- 
tions might  be  maintained  on  such  a  farm — a 
great  quantify  of  manure  might  also  be  expected 
to  be  made  on  it  with  proper  preparation,  and  the 
requisite  attention  to  that  most  necessary  object. 
The  manure,  (in  my  opinion)  would  be  best  ap- 
plied to  the  field  intended  for  corn  and  root  crops, 
8cc. — In  order  to  make  the  clover  fields  as  profit 
able  as  possible,  it  would  be  well  to  have  in  re- 
serve a  quantity  of  rails  for  the  purpose  of  divid- 
ing the  fields  ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  cattle 
thrive  much  better,  when  they  are  changed  often, 
andthat  land  generally  is  much  improved  by 
permitting  the  grass  to  rot  on  it. — A  farm  laiil 
off  and  cultivated  in  the  manner  above  described, 
when  in  complete  operation,  with  neat  fences, 
(live  if  possible')  barn,  and  out  houses  of  all  de- 
scriptions, for  a  well  improved  homestead,  would 
exhibit  such  a  sight,  "  as  might  excite  the  slug- 
gard to  labour,  and  the  most  indolent  to  activity  " 
The  above  plan  is  submitted  with  deference  to 
those  who  better  understand  the  subject,  by 

THOMAS  CRAMER. 
March   1st,  1823. 


ry 


dred  copies  of  which  are  to  be  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense  ot  the  Slate,  and  gratuitously  distributed 


publication,  signed  Philip.  He  calls  it  "  an  ac- 
count of  a  most  interesting  race  ;"  speaks  of  the 
presence  of  mind,  courage,  and   skill  of  a  rider, 

whose   ... 

serve 
gacit 
race, 

ample;  and  I  had  rather   „   .,.„,  ,,.  ,.,,„c  seu.ih.i  i-...„„  .  ,u       .   .• 

•ver        •  duties  of  tha.    __ ^„   „.,    ^,,,_ 

fanatics  may  sav,  or  write   agains't  racing,)  thin  f".''',f1,' "/'^f  H''"'''?^ '^'''■■'^"  fr°"»  ^^^^  "Re^u- 
have  had  a  twelvemonth's   schooling  at   most  of      X;./.  «  "'?r[    ";''•        ■ 

♦  seminaries  of  learning,"  (so  called  in  New  p„m;-         ■      -^   Committee  of  Selection    and 


of  nnne   should  l'aT,I7e"^,^''''"H'r'"  'f'^'^''"^  ^«  °f  'he'Le^ 
have  had  the  benefit  ot  such  a  sight,   (whatever  t^l'V!!.;  ;„fu^"!lf^.     "^^^   committee   are_  pre- 


'tngland."''')" ""     ^"'  """"'  '"  ""="  .{publication,  shall  select  from  the  archives  of  the 

Upon  this  I  beg  the  same  privilege  of  remark.  H,°tl'„^l'li'lTul"''''_  other  sources  as  they 


TO    THE    KDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


Df 


Sir 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  from  its 
first  appearance,  and,  as  far  as  certain  circum- 
stances and  capacities  permitted,  have  endea- 
voured to  contribute  to  it,  upon  the  principle  of 
its  being  useful  to  our  fellow  citizens  engaged  in 
agriculture.  But  in  this,  not  only  as  it  suggested 
and  directed  improvements  in  their  labours  and 
objects  as  cultivators  of  the  earth,  but  as  men 
and  citizens.  Hence  the  persuasions  constantly 
held  out  to  industry,  sobriety,  economy,  and  every 
moral  virtue,  and  the  open  exhortations  from  idle- 
ness, dissipation,  expense,  and  every  vain  and  vi- 
cious indulgence.  It  is  so  wei'l  known  a  fact,  that  all 
the  virtues  are  connected,  and  lead  to  one  another, 
and  all  the  vices  in  the  same  manner,  that  it  has  be 


vilege  of  remark, 
and  publication,  that  you  have  all.)wed  to  that 
writer.  I  speak  so,  because  I  have  found  by  ex- 
perience, editors  of  periodical  papers,  more  in- 
clined to  yield  to  the  demands  of  such  writers, 
than  the  request  of  those  who  defend  the  interest 
of  virtue  and  religion.  An  assuming,  insolent, 
overbearing  manner,  characterises  all  the  advo- 
cates of  dissipated  amusements,  shows  and  spec- 
tacles ;  horse  races,  play  actors,  "  et  id  oinnt 
irenua."  To  this  editors  too  often  yield,  and  to 
avoid  controversy,  while  they  admit  the  ribaldry 
which  offends  the  wiser  and  mo -e  virtuous  part  of 
the  community,  they  decline  printing  the  expo- 
sures and  just  i-eproofs  offered  for  repelling  the 
attacks  they  suffer. 

First,  observe  in  what  pompous  terms  the  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  race,  the  rider  and  the 
horse.  Change  the  rase,  and  the  terms  are  suit- 
ed to  the  interests  of  struggling  nations,  the  pe- 
rils of  patriots,  and  the  eventful  movements  of 
mankind.  How  superlatively  ridiculous  are  the 
terms  applied  to  a  running  of  two  or  tliree 
beasts,  and  how  much  below  the  dignity  of  ra- 
tional men,  is  the  interest  expressed  on  the  oc- 
casion.— But  what  is  the  meaning  of  "the  emula- 
tion and  sagacity  of  the  noble  horse,  worthy  of 
his  name  and  race,  afforded  the  best  of  lessons, 
teaching  by  example." — To  whom  did  the  horse 
afford  his  lessons  ;  and  whom  did  he  teach  by  his 
example? — Was  it  to  his  fellow  brutes  following, 
or  the  noble  crowd  around  him  ? — .And  he  says^ 
I  had  rather  a  son  of  mine  should  have  had 
the  benefit  of  such  a  sight,  than  a  twelvemonth's 
schooling."— Truly  a  horse  must  be  a  noble  in- 
structor to  a  son,  and  the  son  beconne  worthy  of 
the  father.  To  complete  the  whole,  he  couples 
the  contempt  of  learning  with  the  privilege  of 
religion;    whose   serious  professors    to    a    man, 


think 


come  a  maxim  out  of  dispute.     To  preserve  this  '''^'"S   contemnors  of  such  dissipating  spectacle 


character  and  object  to  your  paper  then,  .t  was 
necessary  to  exclude  every  thing  of  a  contrary 
tendency  to  these  virtues,  which  alone  ensure] 
jirosperity.  As  to  virtue,  it  exists  upon  the 
conscientious  obligation,  within  the  mind,  to  what 
is  right;  and  conscience  inevitably  refers  to  a 
witness  having  it— that  is,  God  ;  and  a  fear  of 
him,  governing  our  actions,  is  religion.  As  this 
is  the  foundation  of  all  virtue  and  happiness, 
what  expression  is  suited  to  the  folly  and  mad- 
ness which  endeavours  to  weaken  it,  and  how 
much  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  have  general 
communications  with  their  countrymen  and  man- 
kind ;  printers  of  newspapers,  and  writings  of 
every  kind.  You,  with  all  others,  as  an  editor, 
are  to  look  at  it,  that  nothing  encouraging  to  dis- 
sipation, and  injurious  to  morality,  should  find  a 
place  in  what  issues  from  your  press.  There 
seems  a  special  regard  to  these,  necessary  in  a 
paper  urging  the  obli.gatiwis  of  industry,  frugal- 
ity, and  prudent  management ;  for  they  are  in- 
consistent with  each  other.  Prosperity  and  peace 
are  inmates  with  the  one,  trouble  and  penury 
with  the  other. 

I  am  led  to  offer  you  these  observations,  from 
reading  yesterday  in  the  Farmer  of  the  14th  in 
slant,  a  letter  from  a   horse  racer,  intended  for 


and   corruiiting   practises  as   prevail   upon  race 
grounds,  he  abusively  terms  fanatics. 

If, sir,  you  must,  to  please  apart  of  your  subsri 
hers,  fill  the  Farmer  with  tales  of  races  between 
horses,  and  genealogies  of  colts  and  fillies,  tlieir 
sires  and  grandams,  though  better  in  sporting 
magazines,  at  least  preserve  your  sheets  pure 
fronri  insults  to  the  most  sober,  considerate,  and 
feeling  part  of  the  society,  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious men,  who,  though  not  ennobling  horses, 
will  be  always  found  the  best  citizens,  patriots,' 
and  friends  of  mankind. 

n  ,  ■  !>.  JAMES. 

Baltimore,  May  19,  1824. 


From  the   IVestern  Carolinian. 

AGRICULTURAL  NOTICE. 
The  Legislature  of  this  State,  at  its  session  of  j 


J   miy 

proper,  the  materials  for  a  volume  on 
agricultural  subjects  ;  which  shall  be  published 
under  the  direction  of  said  committee,  accordiu< 
to  the  intention  of  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of 
incorporation  ;  and,  when  so  published,  shall  be 
distributed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
among  the  good  people  of  North  Carolina,  b/ 
means  ot  the  county  societies. 

The  committee  thus  appointed  and  instructed 
are  desirous  of  entering  on  the  discharge  of  th  ■ 
duties  assigned  to  them.  To  enable  them  to  do 
so,  they  take  this  method  of  calling  on  the  officers 
ot  the  county  societies,  to  select  from  the  ar- 
chives Ok  llitir  respective  institutions,  such  ori- 
ginal articles  as  they  may  detin  worthy  of  exa- 
mination, and  10  transmit  them  to  some  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

The  committee  take  this  occasion  to  remark 
that  they  will  likewise  gladly  receive,  from  prac- 
tical farmers  and  other  intelligent  persons,  ori- 
ginal commnnications  on  subjects  connected  with 
Agriculture,  or  on  the  physical  resources  of  the 
State. 

The  attention  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
committee  of  correspondence,  is,  in  a  very  paiti- 
cular  manner,  called  to  this  notice.  It  is  desira- 
ble that  they  should  transmit,  at  as  early  a  day  as 
possible,  the  result  of  their  correspondence  and 
investigations— more  especially  on  the  subjects 
to  which  their  labours  were  directed  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Board. 

Committee  of   Sttecticn    and    Publication,   with 
their  /ilacfs  of  residence. 

Charles  Fisher,  Salisbury  ; 

Dan'l  M.  Forney,  Beattie's  Ford,  Lincoln  Co. 

Rev.  John  Mushat,  StatesviUe  ; 

James  W.  Clark,   Tarborough  ; 

Denison  Olmsted,  University  A".  C. 


For  the  Jm.erican  Farmer. 


TO  PREVENT  SKIPPERS  IN  BACON. 
Mr.  Skinneh, 

One  of  your  correspondents,  some  time  ago 
recommended  packing  hams  in  dry  oats,  to  p'le- 
vent  their  being  injured  by  skippers. 

In  the  year  ia22,  having  plenty  of  coarse  salt 
on  hand,  I  prepared  dry  caiks,  placed  the  hams 
and  shoulders  on  their  ends,  and  filled  the  inter- 
stices with  dry  coarse  salt,  covered  the  tops  com- 
pletely wiih  salt,  and  settled  it  well;  about  mid- 
summer, I  unpacked  and  examined  the  hams, 
replaced  them  again  in  the  casks  as  before,  and 
drew  them  out  lor  use  when  required,  there  was 
not  one  skipper  found,  and  the  bacon  was  fine. 
Last  year  not  having  a  sufficiency  of  salt,  I  pack- 
ed my  hams  and  shoulders  in  dry  oats,  in  the 
same  manner,  examined  them   once  in  the  sum- 

,or,n  -J  ■ .rner.  and  found  they  kept  equally  as  well  as  whin 

1822   passed  an  act  "  to  promote  agriculture  and  packed  in  salt.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  skioDer 

the  10th  section  of  which,  a  Board  of  Agricul  [this  method,  been  sometimes  very  much  iniurcd 
ture  was  mcorporated,  with  means  to  accomplish  by  them.  It  is.now  the  right  time  to  pack  hams 
cer  ain  specific  oDjects;  among  these  objects,  one  in  oats,  and  I  shall  take  mine  down  in  a  day  or 
IS  the  annual  publication  of  a  volume  on  subjects!  two.     It  is  a  cheap  and  •     •  "         ^ 


of  agriculture  and  rural  economy  :  fifteen  bun- 


very  practicable  method, 
I  no  expense  attending  it,  the  oats  are  not  injured. 
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[May  28,  1824. 


\ihen  you  have  your  old  hams  in 
lid  advise  a  S'eiiei-al  adoption  of 


they  can  be  used 
the  fall,  and  I  would 

this  method.  It  is  very  little  trouble  to  unp 
them,  and  it  may  be  best  to  examine  them  two  or 
three  times  in  the  summer— it  changes  their  po- 
sition. When  two  pieces  touch  each  other  they 
may  eet  mouldy,  but  being  very  particular  to  see 
mine  well  separated  by  the  oats,  not  one  would 
have  injured  if  they  had  remained  until  the  *■" 
without  being  drawn. 


ack 


fall 
A, 


TO    THE    KDITOR    OF    THE    AMEUICAN    FARMER. 

SOAP  MAKING— BY  the  "cold  process." 
Mbemark,   Fa.  May   IS,  1S24. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

It  is  my  custom,  in  reading  over  your  valuable 
journal,  whenevtr  1  come  across  any  article  re- 
lating to  douiestic  economy,  to  read  it  out  to  my 
wife,  who,  you  must  know,  is  a  notable  manager 


and  great  economist. 


In  the  4th  No.  of  the  Far- 


Pruning  agrees  generally  with  every  species  of 
rose,  except  the  yellow  and  the  musk-rose. 

If  rose  bushes  are  watered  with  a  ley  made 
from  the  ashes  of  burnt  rose  bushes,  the  salts 
contained  in  it  will  wonderfully  contribute  to  their 
growth. 

The  Season. — Some  of  our  oldest  inhabitants 
do  not  recollect  of  a  season  so  backward  as  this 
has  been.  It  is  now  the  middle  of  May,  and  the 
cold  is  so  severe  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up 
fires  in  our  parlours,  and  vegetation  has  received 
a  very  serious  check  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
north  winds.  It  is  stated  in  the  Salem  Observer, 
that  on  Friday  last,  the  air  at  that  place  was  filled 
with  falling  snow  flakes,  and  that  the  sky  exhii)it- 
ed  the  wildness  and  sternness  of  .Vlarch  weather. 
We  had  letters  recently  from  New  Orleans, 
which  state  that  similar  unseasonable  weather 
was  prevailing  there  in  the  middle  of  April 


Ji-ven.  Post. 


mer  a  process  of  making  soap,  is  detailed  by  a 
housekeeper,  of  simply  mixing  the  ley  and  grease 
together,  and  placing  it  in  the  hot  sun,  without  any 
boiling.  When  1  read  this  account  to  her,  which 
is  wound  up  by  the  emphatic  encjuiry  on  your 
part,  '' can  tills  be  true  ?"  "True!  said  she,  cer- 
tainly it  is  true  ;  I  have  made  soap  in  no  other 
way  for  three  vears,  and  I  believe  every  body  in 
this  neighbourhood  does  the  like— only  I  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  measure  the  ley  and  grease 
and  set  it  in  the  hot  sun,  but  I  put  my  barrel,  (a 
common  fish  barrel)  in  the  cellar  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  stand,  and  fill  it  nearly  full  of  strong 
ley  then  add  as  much  grease,  without  melting 
it  as  I  think  sufficient,  stirring  it  once  every  day 
or  two.  In  a  few  days  I  can  tell  whether  1  have 
put  too  much  or  too  little  grease,  and  add  ley  or 
grease  as  the  case  may  re<iuire.  In  two  or  tbrce 
weeks  it  becomes  excellent  soap.  We  call  it  the 
cold  process.  In  this  way  we  make  better  soap, 
get  rid  of  the  trouble  and  risk  of  boiling,  and  can 
make  it  as  suits  our  convenience,  or  occasion  re- 
quires. .\nd  1  wish  my  dear,  that  you  would 
•write  to  Mr.  Skinner  and  tell  him  from  me,  that 
it  is  true.  And  besides,  you  have  not  written  to 
Mr.  S.  for  a  long  time,  and  he  is  very  kind  and 
attentive  in  sending  you  valuable  seeds — and 
moreover,  we  hear  tliat  he  is  sick — and  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  getting  better.' 

I  forthwith  sat  down,  and  have  given  you  her 
own  words,  as  many  of  which  she  says  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use,  as"  you  think  necessary  to  sup- 
port or  conlirin  the  cotd  process  of  making  soap. 


EAitovvaV  CovvespbiaAeuce,. 


ON  THE  CULTUKE  OF  ROSE  BUSHES. 

Translated  from  the  French. 
Roses  are  increased  by    seed,  buds,  layers  or 
shoots,  and  by  graft  on  other  rose  bushes. 

The  rose  fiom  the  seed  comes  slowly  ;  but  it 
diversifies  varieties. 

The  most  usual  method  to  multiply  roses  is  by 
buds  and  layers. 

Grafting  succeeds  better  than  budding  with  the 
choicest  roses. 

Plant  not   rose  bushes  either  during  frosts  or 
great  heat. 

Dry  earth  causes  more  fragrance,  and  higher 
and  stronger  colours. 

Moist  earth  larger  roses,  less  colour,  and  slower 
and  latpr  growth. 

The  rose  will  not  flourish  in  pots  or  boxes,   on 
account  of  its  numerous  roots. 

The  Ijloomiiig  of  yellow   roses  may  be  antici 
pated,  by  pulling  otfthebuds  and  leaving  but  a  few. 
The  hundred  leaved  rose   willnol  tluuiish  ii: 

the  shade.  .  „        ,  , 

The  white  douljle  rose  stifles  the  growth  oi 
those  near  it ;  particularly  the  yellow  rose. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  Correspondent,  dated 
Kinsrston,  (  Tenn.)  5th  May,  1824. 
"Tennessee  is  beginning  to  see  the  importance 
of  the  farming  interest,  and  is  about  to  follow  tiie 
example  of  some  of  her  sister  States.— One  Ag- 
ricultural society  is  already  formed,  and  I  hope 
in  a  few  years,  kuch  societies  will  become  com- 
mon throughou-  the  States. 

We  have  had  an  unusual  rainy  Spring,  and 
in  consequence  of  it,  farmers  will  be  very  back- 
ward in  getting  their  corn  planted  this  season. 

Since  our  fruit  trees  bloomed  out  this  Spring, 
we  have  had  much  hard  frost,  and  yet  our  pros- 
pect of  fruit  appears  Battering.  I  have  known  fruit 
entirely  destroyed  by  frost  apparently  not  half 
as  severe  as  what  we  have  had  this  year.  If  this 
be  the  fact,  what  can  be  the  cause  that  the  same 
degree  of  cold,  does  not  have  the  same  effect  in 
different  seasons."  — — 

Aear  Selma,  (Alab.)  2d  April,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  now  send  you  by  Col.  McLaughlin,  a  head  of 
a  species  of  guinea  corn,  or  perhaps  millet,  which 
grows  very  tall  in  this  climate,  and  has  a  beauti- 
ful appearance.  It  should  be  planted  in  checks, 
as  Indian  Corn,  and  not  more  than  three  stalks 
left  in  each  check  ;  and  they  as  far  apart  as  may 
be.  It  puts  out  a  number  of  suckers  from  each 
stalk,  which  should  be  left,  as  there  will  in  a  very 
short  time,  be  no  difference  in  their  appearance 
and  there  will  be  no  difference  in  their  produc- 
t!.on.  It  will  answer,  I  think,  very  well  tor  soil- 
ing as  horses  are  very  fond  of  it  when  green; 
and  it  very  soon  takes  a  second  and  vigorous 
growth.  It  grows  with  us,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  ai>d  bears  frequently,  several  heads  on  one 
stalk.  It  takes  very  strong  root,  and  is,  even  m 
the  Spring,  dithcult  to  eradicate  without  the  hoe 
jr  mattock. 

I  have  a  plough  in  use,  not  peculiar  to  me,  of 
which  1  think  very  highly  for  the  breaking  up  ol 
new  land.  1  have  never  seen  any  mention  of 
such  an  one  in  your  naper ;  and  there  is  no 
plough  any  thing  like  it  in  the  Patent  Office. 
When  I  have  more  leisure  than  1  have  at  pre- 
sent, 1  will  probably  give  you  a  description 


Early  Black  Seed  Cotton,  from  H.  V.  So- 
merville,  Esq.  of  Baltimore  county  ;  and  our 
friend  remarks  that,  "  this  seed  is  very  highly  es- 
teemed in  Louisiana  on  account  of  its  texture, 
rapid  maturity,  and  great  facility  in  being  giiin'd 
or  picked." 

Nubian  Senna,  from  Gen. Thomas  Pinckney, 
of  South  Carolina,  with  the  following  remarks: — 
"  The  fsw  seeds  sent  herewith,  are  of  the  Nubi- 
an Senna,  the  plants  were  raised  originally  in 
this  state  from  seed  found  among  the  imoorted 
Senna.  I  have  cultivated  it  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  found  it  a  valuable  douiestic  medicine, 
having  the  same  effect  as  the  imported.  If  sown 
as  soon  as  you  receive  it  (when  I  presume  it  will 
be  free  from  the  dangers  of  frost)  you  will  ha\e 
an  opportunity  of  observing  whether  it  will  suit 
your  climate.  The  leaf  being  the  part  which  is 
used,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  obtain  sufficient  of 
that  pnrt  of  the  plant  of  good  quality  ;  and  if  the 
seed  should  not  arriveat  maturity  you  may  alwavs 
be  supplied  with  it  from  hence." 

Ai.iCANT  Water-Melon  and  Musk-Melon 
Seed,  from  J.  Losvell,  Esq.  of  Hoxbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— carf/u/- 

ly  collected  every  Thursday,  for  the  American 
Farmer.  By  Rogers  Is"  Hr.viycToy. 
Flour,  Howard-street,  Sfi — Do.  Susquehannah, 
$5  62i  to  S5  75— Do.  Wharf,  g5  62A— Do.  Kye, 
$2  25  to  Sj— Corn  Meal,  pr.  bbl.  §2- Wheat, 
white,  $1  25 Ditto  Red,  gl  15— Com,  yel- 
low, 32  to  34  cents. — I>itto,  white,  29  cents — 
Rye,   per  bushel,  45  cents. — Oats,   25  to  31   cts. 

— B.  E.  Peas,    56  cents. White    Beans,   gl — 

Whiskey,  27  i^  cts — .\pple  Brandy,  40  cts — Peach 
Do.  62  to  75  cts. — Herrings,  New,  No.  1,  §2  50 
-Do.  Do.  No.  2,  g2  25— Do.  Old,  No.  1,  Si  50 

—Do.  Do.  No.  2,  ^1  25 Shad,   trimmed,    $6 

75 — Do.  ITntiimmed,  5^75 — Ginseng,  30  cts. — 
Linseed  Oil,  62  cts.  in  demand — Clover  Seed,  j83 
50  to  S3  75  per  bush — Flax  Seed,  rough,  75 
rts. — Timothy,  Do.  82  30— Hay,  per  ton,  glO — 
Flax,  9  cts. — Candles,  Mould,  12^  cts. — Soap,  7 
cts.— Pork,  Mess,  §14  75 — Do.  Prime,  jgU  75-- 
flutter,  7  cts.  to  14  cts. — Lard,  SJ  cts. — 3acon, 
i  cts. — Leather,  Best  jole,  24  to  27  cts. — Fea- 
ihers,  35  cts. 

Tobacco. — Sales  of  this  article  have  been  ra- 
ther l)risker,  and  the  last  quotations  have  been 
fully  maintained. 

59  hogsheads,  a  part  of  the  crop  of  R.  W.  Bowie, 
Esq.  sold  tor  j55  5U  and  $8  50.  It  averaged  about 
750  pounds  to  the  hogshead,  about  one  third  of 
the  lot  seconds.  The  crop  portion  of  it  was 
what  might  be  called  better  than  red,  inc  ining 
to  spangled — it  came  in  good  condition  to  market. 


Errata  in  the  Commtmication  of  L.  H.  GirariUn,  published 
in  lust  numhtr  of  tlte  Farmer. 
For  hinneas,    roa»l   Linnxtis — P.   mitiaceum,   read    P. 
miliaceum — H.  Sacdiaretus,  rea<l  //.  S  icvharatiLs — H.  Beis^ 
tar,  reutl  //.  Bicotor — meticaglabra,  rcail  melica  glabra. 


of  it. 


ir^iii  J'AiaiAiJiii-, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  May  21,  1824. 


Memorandum  of  seeds  sent  to  the  Editor  since  last 
re /I  on,  for  dist  ribution. 
Millet,  of  a  productive  kind  fiom  K.  P.  Bry 
arly,  Esq.  of  Martinsburg,  Virginia. 


CONlt-NTS  OF  THIS  N'UMBF.U. 
(In  tlie  usi'  of  Ciypsum — Uoiumunicalioii  to  the  Eilitof,  on 
the  Feaeli  *rree--<Jullure  of  the  Peach  Tree  ;  pulilished 
liy  order  of  the  Atri'icultural  Siiciely  of  Fayette  County — ' 
()n  tfie  Haws  or  (ioaks,  and  tlic  Lanipas  in  horses,  and  the 
llullow  lloi-n  in  neat  cattle — General  rules  for  the  restora 
lion  :niil  pri'servation  of  health — Fapeis  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  AsrieulUiral  Society  of  the  Valley,  No.  III. — 
Communication  to  the  Editor  on  ilorte  liacin;,' — Agiicnllu- 
ral  Notice — To  prevent  skippers  in  Hacon — Soap  making, 
hv  the  Cold  process — tin  the  Culture  of  Hose  Bushes — 
'The  Season — Fxtracts  tVnm  the  Editor's  Correspondence, 
dated  Kingston,  (Ten.),  and  near  Selma,  (  Alab.)  — Memo- 
laiidnm  ol  seeds  sent  to  the  Edilor  since  last  publication- 
Prices  Current,  &:c.  &c. 


No.   11.— Vol.  6, 


AM^:;iiiCAN  FAUMKR.— Baltimouk.  Ji  n£  4,  18S4. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE    WASHINGTON  AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY  OF    EAST  TENNESSEE. 

According  to  the  provision  of  the  constitution, 
the  society  met  on  Monday  12th  April,  1824, 
when  the  business  of  the  society  was  opened  with 
,cn  address  from  the  president.  Subsequently  in- 
teresting communications  were  read  from  David 
A.  Deadcrick,  Oliver  B.  Ross  and  Nathaniel  Kel- 
sy.  The  first  on  the  importance  of  procuring  the 
most  approved  model  of  a  plough  for  the  use  of 
the  members.  The  second  or.  the  propriety  of 
procuring  from  approved  sources,  some  seeds  ot 
valuable  plants.  Sec.  not  yet  cultivated  among  us. 
The  third  proposing  several  highly  useful  and 
interesting  experiments — all  which  were  referred. 
Amongst  other  resolutions  passed,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  corresponding  secretary,  be  authorised 
to  purchase  the  five  bound  volumes  of  the  Ame- 
rican  Faimer,  edited  by  J.  S.  Skinner  in  Balti- 


more success  than  individual  efforts,  but  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  remarkable  inditt'erence,  if  not 
disinclination,  in  more  enlightened  parts  of  our 
country,  to  encourage  and  support  agriculture;! 
societies ;  together  with  the  former  apparent 
apathy  and  long  neglect  of  the  subject,  in  oui 
more  immediate  vicinity — the  propriety  of  such 
a  course  becomes  manifest. 

To  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
probable  advantages  to  result  from  our  institution 
here,  with  any  thing  fike  practical  precision,  we 
must  look  to  other  countries  and  other  places, 
for  what  similar  ones  have  done  there.  And  here 
I  might  with  great  propriety  point  your  attention 
first,  to  the  incalculable  advantages  that  have 
been  derived  to  Europe,  and  particularly  the  do- 
minions of  Great  Britain,  from  associations  simi- 
lar to  the  one,  for  which  I  would  now  interest  in 
an  especial  manner,  in  its  infancy,  your  sympa- 
thies and  support  But  as  I  have  an  habitual  ob- 
jection to  going  abroad  for  any  thing,  that  can  be 
obtained  at  home,  with  equal,  or  nearly  equal 
convenience  and  advantage — I  will  call  your   at- 


niorc,  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  society. 

After  the  President  had  retired,  the  Vice-Pre-!j(.,jYion""to  agricultural  fustitutions  in  America 
si  dent  took  the  chair,  when  the  toUowing  reso-;^ione,  as  affording  all  the  e\  idences  requisite  to 
Unions  were  adopted.  'satisfv  the  most  sceptical  judgment   in  the  case 

1.  Resolved  luianimousli/,  that  the  president  ofj-j-jje  •f^^.^^  society  for  promoting  agricultural  im- 
the  society  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  thCprovements  that  we  have  any  satisfactory  account 
excellent  address,  this  day  delivered  by  him,  forof  ;„  .^p  United  States,  was  established  at  Phila- 
]nib!ication  in  the  .\merican  Farmer  and  Ameri-  delphia  in  the  year  1T85.  Speaking  of  the  state 
can  Economist.  of  agiiculture  at  that  time  in  Pennsylvania,   one 

Kesolved    unanimously,   that   five   hundred  of  ihe  most  useful  and  distinguished  advocates  of 


copies  of  the  addi-ess  be  published  in  the  pamph 
let  form — out  of  the  funds  of  the  society — for  the 
use  of  the  members. 


jiddrcss  to  the   Washington  jigriciillural  Societtj 
of  East  Tennessee — delivered  at  their  Jirst  stated 
meeting  on  \2th  J/,ril,  1824,  by    l^iiOMAS    G. 
Jl'jTKJSS,  M.  D.  President  of  the  Society. 
Gentlemeii  of  the  .Agricultural  Society, 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
our  members  are  met  for  the  first  time,  to  en'er 
upon  the  objects   for  which  the  society  has  been 
instituted ;  and   as  it   becomes   the   duty  of  the 
presiding  member,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  so- 
ciety to  subjects  proper  for  its  consideration — ] 
shall  endeavour  to  proceed  directly  to  the  dis- 
charge  of  this   duty,  without   detaining   you   to 
make,  with  real  or  affected  modesty,  unavailing 
remarks  upon  my  conscious  insufficiency  to  dis- 
charge as  I  ought,  or  would  wish,  the  part  assign- 
ed to  me  by  your  kind  partiality.     The  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  to  the  interests  of  civilized 
society,  is  too  well  established,  to  require  much 
illustration;  it  is  even  conceded  that,  civilization 
itself  has  been  much  advanced  in  most  countries 
by  the  improved  progress  of  agriculture  :  and   if 
in  all  countries,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  this,  it 
is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  political  condition 
of  some,  hostile  in  their  character  to  freedom  and 
rational  improvement.     If  the  great  advantage  of 
agriculture  generally  is  admitted,  its  improve 
ment  in  this  section  of  country  will  doubtless  be 
hailed  with  much  interest  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity.   It  is  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  con 
dition   of  this  important  art,  and  advancing  in  a 
correspondent  degree  our  interests,  that   this  ag 
ricultural  society  has  been  instituted ;  and  if  it  is 
really  susceptible  of  promoting  these  desirable 
ends,   it   is   necessary   that   our   members,    and 
through  them,  the  rest  of  the  community,  should 
be  duly  impressed  with  so   interesting  a  truth 
that  all  may  the  more  readily  be  induced  to  lend 
a  helping  hand.    At   the  first  glance,  it  would 
seem  to  be  supererogation  to  attempt  to  prove, 
by  argument  or  illustration,  a  proposition  so  self- 
evident,  as  that  a  proper  association  of  individu- 
als for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  practices, 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  attended  with 
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agricultural  societies  every  where,  remarks; — 
"  The  sy  stem  generally  pursued  here  at  that  time, 
was  biid  in  the  extreme.  It  consisted  in  a  series 
or  t^hausting  grain  crops,  with  scarcely  any  in- 
terruption for  several  years;  after  which,  the 
land  was  abandoned  to  weeds  and  natural  grass, 
under  the  fallacious  idea  of  rest;  and  when  com- 
pletely worn  out,  new  land  was  cleared  and  the 
same  wretched  system  pursued."  One  would  re- 
ally think,  gentlemen,  that  he  was  speaking  of 
Washington  ar.d  Carter  counties,  the  sphere  of 
our  society,  in  East  Tennessee.  But  as  he  goes 
on  the  analogy  holds  still  stionger.  "  A  natural 
meadow  (the  same  gentleman  observes)  or  one 
artificially  watered,  supplied  more  or  less  of  hay ; 
but  where  these  resources  were  wanting,  the 
purchase  of  winter  fodder  was  made  from  the 
hard  earnings  and  savings  in  other  products;  or 
the  poor  animals  fed  on  straw,  and  the  scanty 
pickings  in  the  field."  The  best  commentary 
which  we  can  make  upon  an  improved  and  unim- 
proved state  of  agriculture,  is  to  compare  this 
dreary  but  true  picture,  with  the  present  land  of 
Edtu  in  Pennsylvania.  But  this  first  agricultural 
society,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  so  much 
usefulness,  after  several  years  of  active  exertions, 
was  suffered  from  want  of  public  spii-it  in  the 


cited ;  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  convince,  or 
being  convinced,  are  not  already  roused  to  a  spirit 
of  emulation  by  such  profitable  and  commendable 
examples,  it  were  needless  to  attempt  to  stimula  e 
further.     But  to  render  the  efforts  of  the  society 
actually  profitable  to  the  members  and  the  com- 
munity  at   large,  adequate  means  are  required. 
These  consist  in  money  and  intelligence — Wash- 
ington and  Carter  counties  I  am  persuaded  are 
endowed  with  a  sufficient  portion  of  both,  for  all 
the  purposes  proposed.     It  is  only  necessary  to 
draw  them  to  a  focus.     Our  constitution  requires 
from  each  member,  but  one  dollar  annually  :  and 
if  in  the  two  counties  from  which  our  society  is 
chiefly   formed,  but  one  half  thai  ought,  are  in- 
duced to  join,  and  will  promptly  contribute  their 
mite,  we  shall  soon  be  in  funds,  sufficient  for  many 
useful  purposes.     The  munificence  of  members, 
however,  is  in  no  wise  restrained  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  although  to  accommodate   the   ability, 
and  invite  as  it  were  the  adhesion,  of  the  most 
moderate  in  circumstances,  so  small  a  sum  has 
been  fixed  upon  as  a  mean  contributioa;  any  larg- 
er donation,  will  be  thankfully  received  into  the 
treasury  of  the  society.    And  there  is  this  mani- 
fest inducement  to  contributions  to  an  agricultu- 
ral society  over  all  others,  that  it  is  in  effect,  only 
taking  out  of  one  pocket  a  small  amount,  to  be 
conveyed  with  accumulated  interest  into  the  other, 
and  this  always  under  our  own  inspection. 

From  that  valuable  source  of  intelligence,  the 
long  established  college  of  the  Reverend  and  ve- 
nerable Mr.  Doake,  which  has  so  successfully 
diffused  its  stores  throughout  our  district,  as  well 
as  from  other  sources  ;  we  cannot  lack  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  agricultural  science,  and  our 
society  already  embraces  amongst  its  members, 
many  individuals,  eminently  calculated  to  impart 
usefulness  and  derive  honour  from  so  propitious 
an  institution.  If  they  have  not  already  done  so 
they  only  require  to  store  their  micids,  in  addition 
to  other  knowledge,  with  what  is  readily  attain- 
able from  good  practical  authors  on  agriculture, 
and  modify  it  by  judicious  observation  and  prac- 
tical experiments,  to  apply  more  satisfactorily  to 
the  soil  and  climate  they  inhabit.  If  agricultural 
societies  are  desirable  from  the  prospects  they 
afford  of  improved  estates,  and  pecuniary  resour- 
ces ;  they  are  not  less  so  in  a  moral  and  religious 
point  of  view.  If  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil, 
employment  is  the  source  of  all  good;  it  is  virtue 
therefore  and  happiness,  when  its  objects  are  ap- 
propriate. Agricultural  labour  imparts  vigour  to 
the  body,  and  if  directed  by  science,  invigorates, 
improves,  and  happily  employs  too  the  mental  fa- 
culty ;  and  by  abstracting  from  frivolous  and  vi- 
cious contemplation  and  practices,  advances  the 
moral  excellence  of  man.  But  that  is  not  all— 
the  intelligent  and  enlightened  mind  in  contcm- 


country   to  fall  into  a  deep   sleep— from  which Iplating  the  exquisite  productions  of  nature,  the 
however   it   revived,   with   renovated  vigour   in'beauty  and  harmony  of  creation,  must  unavoida- 


1804:  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  patriotic 
Judge  Peters — whom  I  delight  to  honour  for  it — 
has  attained  a  degree  of  splendid  usefulness, 
scarcely  exceeded,  if  really  equalled  in  Europe 
or  America.  In  so  much  that  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  the  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania  for  stat- 
ing, that,  so  great  were  the  effects  of  the  means 
pursued ;  that,  the  price  of  lands  (as  was  proved 
in  a  trial  before  him  at  West  Chester)  was  dou- 
bled in  a  few  years  in  Chester  county — nor  is 


bly  hold  communion  with  God  the  creator,  and 
learn  to  revere  his  holy  religion.  Whoever, 
therefore,  regards  his  own  and  the  happiness  of 
his  offspring  here  or  hereafter — can  he  better  or 
more  profitably  direct  his  and  their  pursuits,  than 
in  qualifying  both  to  be  useful  and  distinguished 
in  agriculture  ?  Deli,4;htful  speculations  upon  the 
multiplied  sources  of  interest  and  happiness  deriv- 
able from  a  scientific  and  improved  agriculture, 
might  witli  a  very  moderate  capacity  for  declama-- 


there  any  reason  to  suppose,  he  adds,  that  the  ef-  tion  be  spun  out  to  a  much  greater  extent.     But 
feet  of  these  means,  was  less  elsewhere.  as  it  is  the  nature  of  sensible  agriculture  to  con- 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  great  advantages'duct  us  right  on  to  the  useful  and  practical,  avoid- 
to  be  derived  from  well  regulated  agricultural  so-iing  whatever  is  merely  speculative  or  unprofita- 
cieties,  I  might  mention  the  Berkshire  JlgricuUu'\h\G;  our  attention  may  be  better  directed  to  some 
ral  Society  at  Pitsfield,  Massachusetts  ;  other  so-lof  the  more  prominent  advantages  likely  to  re- 
cieties  of  the  eastern  slates — of  Maryland — Vir-jsult  immediately  to  our  own  and  neiglibouring 
ginia,  &c.  and  their  useful  results:  but  all  whoicommunities  from  an  improved  state  of  agricul- 
remain  uninfluenced  by  the  evidences  already  eli-ture  among  us.    For  several  years  past,  Knox- 
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illc,  Iluntsville,  in   Alabama,  and  other  places 'of  the  soils  and  climates  of  our  neighbouring  bre- 


west  and  southwest  of  us,  have  afforded  a  ready 
market  for  all  our  flour,  rarely  less  than  six,  and 
sometimes  as  hii;h  as  ten  and  even  twelve  dollars 
a  barrel.     What  a  fine  chance  if  we  had  been  pre- 
pared for  it.     But  such  has  been  the  bad  state  of 
our  agriculture  that,  during  this  favourable  time 
for  drawing  the  means  from  abroad,  of  relieving 
our  embarrasroents  or  improving   our  resources 
at  home ;  our  farmers  have  scarcely  afforded  a 
sufficiency  of  good  merchantable  wheat  for  our 
own  consumption.     During  this  same  jjeriod  too, 
we  have  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  more 
enterprising  l,ventuckians,  whom  we  should  wish 
to  emulate  in  every  thing  but  their  new  ways  to 
pay  old  debts, — carrying  through  every  section  of 
our  country,  hogs,  horses,  cattle,  mules,  and  ar- 
ticles of  domestic  manufacture.  &c.  &c.  to  Vir 
ginia.  North   and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
and  other  parts,  several  hundred  miles  nearer  to 
us,   and  returning  with  "g-oor/"  money  to  reward 
them  with  additional  profit  in  the  form  of  a  pre- 
mium, upon   an  exchange  for  their  own — which 
answers   their   necessary   purposes    at    home. — 
Whence  this  contrast  in  their  and  our  proceed- 
ings? has  providence  done  every  thing  to  encou- 
rage them  to  activity  and  energy,  while  nothing 
remains  to  rouse  us  from  torpor  and  supineness  ? 
If  they  have  fertile  soils — so  have    we.     If  they 
have  climate,  and  health,  and  resources  to  convert 
these  to  productive  purposes — so  have  we:  and  if 
they  have   horse   and  artificial   power,  to  move 
their    mills,  machines,  and    various   works;    we 
have  in  addition  the  njost  numerous  and  admira- 
ble streams  and   sites  for  every  species  of  water 
works.     And  this  more  favoured  section  abounds 
with  the  best  ores  for  implements  of  husbandry; 
and  an  inexhaustible  excess  for  exportation.    The 
whole  face  of  our  country  too,  from  Abingdon  in 
Virginia,  to  southwest  point — from  the  Cumber- 
land mountains  in   Kentucky,  to  the   confines  of 
Georgia,  and  the  Indian  nations;  abounds  with 
convenient  navigable  streams,  inviting  to  expor- 
tation ;  and  with  a  moderate  exertion  of  public 
spirit,  susceptible  of  extraordinary  improvement 
'I  hen  what  remains  to  ovir  interest  but  to  be  up 
and  a  doing.''  instead  of  improving  these  resources 
however,  we  are  daily  diminishing  the  preduc- 
tivenessof  our  lands!  In  the  year  1812,  just  before 
I  left  my  Caveland  estate  among  you  in  Jefferson 
county — to  obey  the  call   of  my  country  then  in- 
volved in  war — I  raised  on  a  forty  acre  field,  forty- 
eight  bushels  and  three  pecks  of  corn  to  the  acre; 
the  average  crop,  as  I  find  noted  on  my  agricul- 
tural journal  of  that  year.     Last   year,  upon  my 
return  among  you,  the  same  field  was  jjarticular- 
ly  well  tended,  and   the  season  throughout  was 
remarkably  favourable   for  corn — but  it  yielded 
now  of  this  same  grain,  a  fraction  less  than  twen- 
ty bushels  per  acre.    The  old  manager  and  ma- 
nagement are  dismissed  ;  and  if  the  present  one 
engaged  there,  car.  be  induced  to  remain  so  long, 
or  my  health  and  other  circumstances  will  admit 
of  my  own  occasional  attendance  there;  I  do  not 
des])air  of  being  able  to  report  the  renovation  of 
that  same  soil,  to  the  point   of  producing  more 
than  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  within  four  or  five 
years;  with  an  annual  yield  in  the  mean  time — 
niore  than  compensating  for  the  expense  of  lim- 
ine-, clover,  and  plaster,  &c.     The   more  enter- 
prising and  active  inhabitants  of  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, West   Tennessee,  Kentucky,   Missouri, 
and  Ohio,  &c.  besides   pushing   their   exertions 
ahead  of  us,  for  agricultural  productions  and  im- 
provement, have  had  the  address,  to  bring  into 
liigh  reputation  amongst  the   residents  of  all  our 
various  atlantic  regions  ;  the  superior  advantages 
of  their  different  soils  and  climates,  and  induce 
their  emigration  amongst  them.     We  would  not 
choose  illiberally  to  disparage  the  rich  advantages 


thren;  but  we  may  without  injustice  or  inipro 
;)riety,  set  forth  tlie  advantaj^es  ot  our  own  :  and 
if  they  do  not  hold  out  superior  inducements  to 
all — from  congeniality  of  climate,  water,  soil, 
habits,  &c.  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  many  of  our  atlantic,  or  at  least 
cismontain  atlantic  fellow  citizens.      There  is  be 


practical  farmers ;  from  the.  more  improved  socie- 
ties ? 

Ofntlcmcn  of  the  Committee  of  Corresjiondtnce, 
The  constitution  of  our  society,  imposes  upon  you, 
an  interesting  duty  in  the  practical  prosecution, 
of  its  use  ul  objects.  To  collect  and  condense  in 
one  view  before  the  society — from  any  member  of 
the  community  or  other  soixrces;  whatever  may 


tween  the  soils,  climates  and  water,  as  well  as  I'e  made  useful  to  agriculture,  and  agam  to  diffuse 
habits  of  the  people  living  along  the  limestone  "  m">e  generally  improved  by  your  own  expe- 
valliesof  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, I'^'en'^s  a"<^  enl'Shtenet^  touches.  The  interest 
and  all  the  country  of  East  Tennessee,  a  remark- 1  ant^  "iiP"'"'ance  of  this  department  of  our  institu- 
able  correspondence:  and  as  to  climate  and  face'^'O"  '^  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  be  pardoned— per- 
of  the  countrv,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  ^aps  I  had  better  have  said— justified,  for  calling 
the  people,  this  congeniality  extends  to  most  of  '^e  attention  of  the  members  to  the  subject  in- 
the  middle  and  up  country  of  Virginia,  North  and  tended,  more  particularly  to  be  embraced  by  it. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  many  parts  of  Under  this  view,  amongst  the  objects  to  be  pre- 
Maryland.     And  can  any  portion  of  our  favoured  i^^^^ed  are 

for  enjoying   more  robust    ,  1-   ■'«e '"« 


Union  be  remarked,  tor  enjoying 
health,  than  our  whole  country  of  East  Tennes- 
see, from,  and  including  the  equally  favoured  vi- 
cinity of  Abingdon  in  Virginia  ?  I  feel  a  confidence 
that  it  is  far  from  the  disposition  of  those,  whom 


d  ive  live  on.  Is  it  in  a  condition  for 
the  best  agricultural  purposes?  if  not,  how  is  it 
with  the  greatest  speed  and  economy  of  labour 
and  means  to  be  made  so.'  If  our  land  is  already 
in  the  best  condition  for  ample  production,  nothing 
remains,  but  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  true  means 


I  have  now  the  honour  to  address;  as  I  hope  it  is.' ^"if"!' P"""^'*'-"" 

from  my  own  principles,  to  throw  out  any  inwar- 1 °f°t.^a.ning  the  greatest   interest,  without   ex- 

rantable  enticements  to  arrest  the  progress  of  I  ^austing  the  substance  of  our  cap.tal-and  work 
emigrants  in  their  chosen  course  to  other  climes;  away.  But  if  our  land  is  not  in  a  condition  lor 
or  induce  them  incautiously  to  abandon  their  „a.  Profitable  cultivation  it  is  because  we  have  not 
tive  habitations.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  one  I  vet  taken  it  out  ot  the  hands  ot  nature,  or  have 
my  native,  the  other  long  my  adopted  home  ;  still 
claim  the  reversion  of  my  best  affections:  and 
after  many  a  melancholy  retrospect,  my  imagi- 
nation has  yet  too  often  to  be  recalled  from  the 
alienated  lands  of  my  fathers.  Could  I  under 
these  circumstances,  honestly  hold  out  delusive 
inducements  to  others,  to  entice  them  from  the 
abodes  of  their  nativity  ?  But  to  all  whom  these 
no  longer  afford  the  indispensible  blessings  of 
health,  peace  and  competence,  our  cheap,  fertile, 
and  salubrious  soils,  and  climate,  offer  fair  pros- 
pects, hitherto,  too  inconsiderately  perhaps,  post- 
poned for  others  less  congenial  to  the  constitu- 
tions, or  propitious  to  the  hopes  of  those  abandon- 
ing from  choice  or  necessity,  the  sections  of  coun- 
try more  particularly  pointed  out  to  you.  Corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley — all  the  grains  and  grass- 
es— all  that  appertains  to  the  support  and  pros- 
perity of  the  true  farmer,  strictly  so  called; 
abundantly  flourish  and  insure  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence, and  a  happy  independence  here. 


exhausted  it  of  its  fertility  if  originally  good,  or 
not  improved  it  if  oherwise.  If  we  have  not  al- 
ready cleared  our  land,  it  is  worthy  of  attention 
to  consider  well  and  learn  the  best  means  of  doing 
this,  with  respect  to  the  saving  of  timber,  and 
the  just  claims  of  posterity  and  our  own  future 
prospects,  as  well  as  present  interest  and  conve- 
nience. My  limits  will  not  admit  here,  of  any 
detail  upon  the  best  means  of  arranging  judicious- 
ly our  plans  in  first  opening,  and  making  improve- 
ments upon  our  land : — and  to  point  out  the  best 
modes  of  restoring  and  improving  its  fertility, 
when  previously  wa^lted,  or  not  originally  good- 
will be  the  future  business  of  this  society. 
C  To  be  concluded  i?i  our  nejct.J 


The  overflowing  population  of  our  atlantic  ci- 
ties, the  paupers  that  burthen  and  disgrace  their 
streets;  all  the  unemployed  who,  sighing  want, 
and  wanting  sigh — what  a  little  exertion  in  such 
a  situation,  without  burthening  any,  would  com- 
mand them  the  comfv-rts  of  life — the  sweets,  and 
we  may  add  the  virtues  of  independence.  Then 
why  so  little  known,  have  the  advantages  of  this 
country  been  so  long  passed  over.  The  fault  is  in 
ourselves,  gentlemen,  and  not  in  our  country. 
The  beneficent  hand  of  God  has  left  no  resource 
for  our  pride  in  such  an  apology  for  our  improvi- 
dent remissness.  But  it  is  not  too  late.  The 
sedge  fields,  land  galls,  and  gullies  alre.idy  among 
us,  form  it  is  true  an  admonishin,g  contrast ;  to  the 
uncultivated  wilds  and  caney  thickets,  wrested 
from  the  fierce  savage,  within  the  recollection  of 
many  of  you,  still  comparatively  ynun.e;  men. — 
These  things  do  certainly  admonish  us  that,  if  it 
is  not  too  late,  the  time  has  arrived,  when  we; 
instead  of  inviting  emigration  amongst  us,  must 
begin  to  improve,  or  emigrate  ourselves.  But,  can 
there  be  a  soul  so  torpid  here,  that  would  be 
forced  off,  to  swell  the  speculative  price  of  others' 
lands  ;  sooner  than  roused  to  enhance  the  value  of 
his  own  and  neighbours  ;  by  making  it  more  pro- 
fitable, and  at  the  same  time  putting  a  fair  and 

productive  face  upo    the  country,to  invite  amongst  position,  with  low  watermark — the  natural  quality 
us,  the  residence  of  good  monied  or  experienced  | of  the  mud — the  diligence,  accuracy,  and  skill,  of 


ON  RECLAIMED  MARSH-MEADOWS. 

llie  followinifcire  the  answi  rs  of  the  Corres/iond- 
mi;  Serretury  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Pennsylvatiia,  to  mi/iiiries  submitted  to  him  by 
the  Prssidcut  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Socuty. 
With  the  management  of  meadow,  I  am  made 

familiar,  by  having  had  nearly  a  thousand  acres 

of  reclaimed  niarbh,  under  my  control  for  some 

years — To  your  inquiries  I  reply  : 

1.  "  The  height  of  the  bank  above  the  surface 
of  the  marsh,  its  width  at  the  base,  and  at  the 
top,"  are  accommodated,  to  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, the  peculiarities  of  position,  affected  some- 
times by  an  increase  of  alluvion  on  the  oppo.site 
shore,  the  interposition  of  an  island,  the  dejmsite 
of  a  wreck,  and  always  by  the  materials  of  which 
the  bank  is  composed.  The  tenacity  of  the  niiid, 
is  an  essential  item  for  consideration.  If  the  bank 
be  faced  with  stone,  at  the  points  of  most  expo- 
sure, or  be  defended  by  planks,  or  be  protected 
by  such  expedients,  as  small  wharves,  or  sunk- 
en hulks,  less  width  at  the  base,  will  be  required. 

2.  "  The  number  and  size  of  the  sluices,"  de- 
pend upon  local  circumstances — the  comparative 
height  of  the  circumjacent  land — the  interven- 
tion of  small  streams,  or  natural  water  courses, 
whicli  carry  in  certain  cases,  large  portions  of  the 
water,  to  few  points. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  marsh,  the  time  which 
must  have  elapsed  before  an  esculent  can  be 
grown  upon  a  marsh,  depends  upon   its  relative 
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him  by  whom  it  has  been  managed.  I  should  say 
three  years  would  be  required,  for  the  tolerable 
melioration  of  the  soil,  since  the  leakage  of  the 
banks,  the  defects  in  the  position  of  the  sluices — 
the  mistakes  in  the  direction  of  the  lesser  drains, 
■which  experience  only  can  correct,  generally  de- 
feat the  early  expectations  of  profit. 

4.  I  have  never  seen  a  "  good  crop  of  wheat 
growing  upon  any  reclaimed  marsh."  There  is 
no  question  that  bad  crops  of  wheat,  have  been 
taken  from  some  of  the  highest  marsh  meadow 
not  far  from  Philadelphia.  The  heavy  fogs  pro- 
duced mildew,  and  the  superabundant  strength  of 
soil  caused  the  crops  to  run  into  straw,  and  to  fall. 
The  surface  I  am  told,  was  six  feet,  "  above  the 
level  of  low  water  mark."  I  am  satisfied,  that 
a  good  crop  of  wheat,  cannot  be  made  upon  any 
n.arsh,  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

5.  I  have  setn  luxuriant  crops  of  rye,  and 
abundant  crops  of  Indian  corn,  upon  marsh,  ot 
which,  the  surface  is  about  four  feet,  and  a  half, 
above  low  water  mark. 

6.  Such  meadow,  in  the  improved  parts  of  this 
state,  is  applied  almost  exclusively,  to  the  pro 


perused  the  Nos.  of  the  Farmer  of  April  9th, 
and  subsequent,  which  were  received  during  my 
absence.  In  that  of  the  9lh,  I  observe  the  ex- 
pression of  your  wibh  to  be  furnished  with  infor 
ination  respecting  "the  effects  of  the  season,  and 
'0  J  prospect  of  the  various  crops,  See."  Havin„ 
btn,  myself,  so  often  gratified  and  instructed  b;. 
tht  contributions  of  others,  to  your  valuable  jour 
nai,  1  feel  myself  under  some  obligation  to  met:, 
your  wishes  by  the  offer  of  the  mite  of  materials, 
>vhich  my  late  excursion  enabled  me  to  collect, 
cowards  the  report  which  you  are  desirous  to  pre 
sent  to  your  rejiders. 

My  route  having  led  me  by  Cartersvillc,  on 
James  River,  by  Orange  and  Culpepper  Court 
Houses,  by  Chester's  gap,  in  the  Blue  Kiclge,  and 
by  Winchester,  in  Frederick  county,  gave  me  • 
passing  \  iew  of  a  portion  of  the  country  stretchin; 
eastward  from  the  S.  W.  mountains,  of  that  be 
tween  the  latter  and  the  Blue  Kidge,  and  of  the 
great  Valley  of  Shenandoah.  I  found  appearan 
ces,  throughout,  more  favourable  than  report  had 
led  me  to  expect.  The  coolness  and  wetness  of 
the  autumnal  season,  followed  by  a  winter  almost 


duclion  of  grass.  For  this  purpose,  it  produces | without  snow,  yet.  except  the  month  of  January, 
from  eight  to  nine  dollars  per  acre,  upon  a  lease  more  excessively  wet  than  any  I  remember,  great- 
of  the  strictest  kind,  prohibiting  the  removal  of  ly  retarded  the  growth  of  the  winter  crops  ;  and 
hay,  and  admission  of  horses.     Some  portions  of  the  opening  of  vegetation,  m  the  spring,  was  back- 


it,  which  are  within  three  miles  of  Phil.idelphia, 
produce  from  ten,  to  twelve  dollars  per  annum. 
Ail  taxes,  excepting  the  bank  tax,  and  all  expen 


ward  and  slow  ;  all  conspiring  to  give  but  an  un 

favourable   prospect    of  the    ensuing    harvest. — 

I  remarked,  nevertheless,  that  less  than  usual  ;>f 


ses,  attending  the  repair  of  the  ditches,  are  paid  |the  grain  had  been  winter-killed— particularly 
by  the  tenants.  No  man  cultivates  a  farinaceous  |on  this  side  of  the  Blue-Ridge.  On  the  western 
crop,  upon  this  lam!,  but  with  the  view,  of  re-  side,  the  injur)-,  by  the  successive  freezin  s  and 
ducing  theinequalities  of  its  surface,  or  destroying  Ithawings  of  the  winter,  had  been  greater,  and  the 


noxious  pests,  ransted,  thistles,  elders,  and  other 
weeds  with  which  it  may  be  infested.  Its  fertility, 
appears  to  be  almost  inexhaustible.  1  have  known 
repeated  crops  of  maize,  taken  in  succession.  One 
acre  of  the  best  marsh,  will  make  htavy  with  fat, 
six  hundred  pounds  of  beef,  which  shall  have  been 
put  upon  it,  wretchedly  poor,  early  in  May,  and 
be  removed  as  early  in  November. 

7.  "  Herds  grass,  or  red  top,"  is  not  allowed  to 


comparative  appearance  of  the  crops,  in  general, 
less  promising.  A  sojourner,  however,  of  eight 
or  ten  days,  in  Berkley,  during  the  latter  part  of 
April  and  the  first  week  of  this  month,  furnished 
me  with  opportunity  to  observe  a  very  obvious 
change  fcr  the  better,  in  the  progressive  and  vi- 
goi'ous  advances  of  vegetation  ;  and,  to  remark, 
on  my  return,  through  the  counties  of  Culpeppe: , 
Madison,  and  Orange,  a  decided  improvement  i 


Srow  upon  well  drained  marshes.  It  will  flourish, '  the  wheat  and  rye  crops  there.  In  these  counties, 
Where  no  other  grass  that  I  have  seen,  can  live,  i  indeed,  or  as  much  of  them,  at  least,  as  falls  with- 
it  is  much  used  upon  the  ill  drained  meadows  of  jin  view  from   the   road,  I  have  rarely  seen  more 


Jersey.  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  and  believe, 
that  it  may  be  sown  with  so  much  effect,  upon 
very  wet  meadows,  free  from  rushes,  that  a  wag- 
gon may  at  the  end  of  four  years,  pass,  where  an 
ox,  with  difficulty  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term,  could  have  moved.  "  Timothy"  is  valuable 
I  conceive,  only  for  the  uses  of  turf,  or  road 
horses.  Our  graziers,  or  farmers  cultivate  it  but 
for  sale,  unless  it  lie  mixed  tvil/i  clover.  They 
consider  it,  ill  fitted  for  pasturage,  as  it  shoots 
less  vigorously,  and  less  frequently,  after  ha\ing 
been  once  cut,  than  any  artificial  grass  we  pos- 
sess: and  they  condemn  it  as  affording  hay  less 
nutritious,  than  all,  except  herds  grass.  It  is 
sown  upon  marsh,  allowed  to  go  out,  and  to  be 
succeeded,    by   white  clover,  and    green    grasn, 

8.  "  Oats"  have  never  been  tried  I  believe,  ex- 
cept as  a  protecting  crop,  for  timothy  :  when  they 
were  depastured,  or  cut  before  the  grain  had 
been  formed. 

9.  "  Potatoes"  have  been  successfully  grown, 
upon  very  old  well  reclaimed  marsh. 

I  am  with  .great  esteem,  most  truly  vour's, 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE    AMERICAN  FARMEB. 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  from  the  coun- 
ties THEREIN  MENTIONED,  IN  VIRGINIA. 
Bo7ibrook,  Cumberland,  Co.  Fa.  May  14. 
Dear  Sir, 

Having  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
county  of  Berkley,  in  this  state,  I  have  but  just 


than  1  have  ever  known  before  in  a  whole  season. 
On  the  27th  and  ysth  of  last  month,  they  were 
raised  higher,  I  am  told,  (for  I  was  then  absent) 
;han  they  have  been  for  perhaps  fifty  years.  Of 
lourse  all  the  plant  beds  upon  the  low  ground*^, 
(and  most  of  them,  in  this  section  of  the  slate 
are  made  there),  were  flooded  and  much  injured, 
md  many  of  them  entirely  destroyed.  Even  those 
in  elevated  situations,  have  been  so  long  and  so 
constantly  saturated  either  with  rain,  or  the 
water  oozing  from  the  lands  adjacent,  as  to  be  in 
many  cases  little  better  off.  The  plant-flies,  too, 
to  help  on  with  the  work  of  destruction,  have  at- 
tacked the  youn.g  plants  in  vast  numbers,  and  fa- 
voured as  they  have  been,  by  a  continued  spell  of 
wet  and  cloudy  wcathe-,  their  ravages  have  been 
very  extensive  and  injurious.  Great  preparation 
had  been  made  in  this  part  of  the  state,  for  an 
abundant  supply  of  plants,  in  order  to  insure  an 
early  pitching  oi  the  crop,  much  having  been  lost 
last  year  by  fn^st ;  but,  with  present  prospects  a 
great  scarcity  is  inevitable.  Add,  to  all  this,  the 
interruption  of  the  work  of  preparins;  for  the 
summer  crops,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  any 
thing  with  low  grounds  naturally  very  moist, 
which  has  so  far,  in  many  instances,  prevented 
even  the  planting  of  corn,  in  such  situations;  and 
you  will  see  that  there  is  more  of  gloom  than  en- 
couragement in  our  prospects  for  the  year. 

I  was  much  gratified  throughout  mv  late  ex- 
cursion, in  observing  the  revived  and  flourishing 
state  of  the  crops  of  clover.  You  are  aware, 
that,  for  several  years  last  past,  its  growth  has 
been  comparatively  feeble,  and  that  great  and 
discouraging  difiiculties  have  bes-n  encountered  in 
attempts  to  propugate  it.  So  much  so,  indeed, 
as  to  impress  a  general  belief  that  the  land  had 
ecome  clover-sici\  In  this  quarter,  where  the 
clover  culture  has  been  but  few  years  introduced 
into  our  husbandry,  the  same  difficulties  have 
been  realized,  in  the  same  years;  while  the  last 
and  the  present  seasons  have  proved  peculiarly 
propitious.  No  greater  success  attended  our  ef- 
forts in  past  years,  to  propagate  it  in  land  which 
had  not  been  clovered,  than  in  those  which  had  ; 
nor  do  I  perceive  that  it  is,  now,  less  flourishing 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  Do  not  these 
facts  render  it  probable  that  a  good  deal  of  what 
has  been  ascribed  to  clover-sickness  in  the  soil,  is 
measurably,  at  least,  attributable  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  past  seasons  .>  No  small  portion 


flattering  indications  ot  a  good  harvest ;  especial 

ly,  where  an  improved  system  of  husbandry  has 

been  adopted.     I  lieard,  indeed,  some  complaint  of 

considerable   injiii  y  by  the  hessian  lly,  and  very 

probably,  not  without   cause,  though  I   saw  butlof  it  might,  it  is  probable,   be  fairly  charged  to 


little  appearance  of  it.  It  was  about  the  period 
when  the  effects  of  their  ravages  usually  begin 
lo  be  peiceival.''le,  and  they  have  still  ample  time 
to  blast  very  fair  prospects. 

The  J.imes  River  lands,  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
promise  an  abundant  crop.  In  this  county,  (south 
of  that  rivei)  as  far,  however,  as  I  have  had  op- 
jjortunity  to  observe  since  my  return,  the  wheat 
which  is  our  only  winter  crop,  though  rather  more 
liackward  than  usual,  pi  omises  not  unfavourably 
should  it  be  able  to  withstand  the  fly,  which  we 
find  to  be  already  very  numerous;  and  the  chinch- 
bug,  which,  from  the  sreat  numbers  in  which  it 
attacked  our  corn  during  last  season,  we  have 
much  reason  to  dread  ;  the  more  especially,  too, 
as  the  princijjal  part  of  the  wheat  grown  in  tliis 
country,  is  sown  upon  corn  land. 

Our  prospects  in  regard  to  the  crop  of  tobacco, 
wh.ch  is  the  principal  staple  o\  this  and  the  ad- 
joining counties,  are  much  more  gloomy.  The 
winter  has  been  very  wet,  I  believe,  throughout 
the  state,  and  particularly  eastward  of  the  moun- 
tains: but  on  the  south  side  of  James  River,  the 
rains,  if  they  have  not  been  more  frequent,  have 
certainly  been  heavier  than  to  the  northward  ot 
It.  Our  lands  have  been  literally  drenched  wit' 
them,  for  three  months  past;  and  our  water- 
more  frequently  sweUed  outintothe  low  groiinUof 


the  account  of  close  and  untimely  grazing,  and  to 
excessive  exactions  of  crops.     Having  filled  ray 
sheet  I  must  conclude  with  subscribing  myself. 
Very  respectfully,  your's,  &c. 

JOHN  P.  WILSON. 
P.  S.  May  19///. — I  see  by  the  Farmer  of  the 
l-:th  inst.  which  I  have  just  received,  that  rain 
be.gins  to  be  wanted  in  the  region  of  Baltimore. 
With  us  it  is  just  the  reverse — the  weather  con- 
tinues to  be  cloudy  and  wet.  Dry  ii<eat/ier  and 
stms/iine  "  are  much  wanted."  J.  P.  W. 

Fate  of  Books. — There  are  1000  tooks  pub- 
lished  per   annum  in    Great  Britain,  on   600  of 

hich  there  is  a  commercial  loss,  on  200  no  gain, 
on  100  a  trifling  gain,  and  only  on  100  any  consl 
derable  profit — 700  are  forgotten  within  the  year, 
other  100  in  two  years,  other  150  in  three  yea  »— 
lot  more  than  50  survive  7  years,  and  scarcely  10 
are  thought  of  20  years.  Of  the  50,500  books 
;)ublished  in  the  17th  century,  not  50  are  now  in 
estimation,  and  of  the  30,000  published  in  the 
18th  century,  not  more  than  300  are  considered 
.vorth  reprinting,  and  not  more  than  500  are 
sought  after  in  18.J3.  Since  the  first  writings, 
1400  years  before  Christ,  i.  e.  in  32  centuries, 
only  500  works  of  writers  of  all  nations  have 
ou^tained  the  devouring  influence  of  time. 
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PAPERS 
Read  at  the  last  viccling  nf  the  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  the    Valley,  and  by  order  of  said   kjOci- 
ety,  communicated  for  Jiublicatioit  in  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer. 

No.  IV. 
Answers  to  questions  (proposed  by  the  society 
to  its  difterent  membersi,  by   Major  S.  Mason, 
of  Frederick  County,  Virginia. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  used  plaster  ? 
A.  I  commenced  the  use  of  piaster  in  the  fall 
or  autumn  of  IS  15,  with  a  few  bushels,  which  I 
strewed  on  the  poorest  part  of  a  fallow  field  and 
harrowed  in,  with  the  seed  wheat,  and  am  confi- 
dent that  the  crop  was  doubled  by  it. 

Q.  In  what  state  was  your  ground,  when  you 
began  to  use  it.'' 

A.  My  land  was  generally  poor,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  acres  of  manured  land,  and  some 
bottom. 

Q.  Wliat  quantity  per  acre  have  you  generally 
used  ? 

A.  I  have  generally  used  about  a  bushel  to  the 
acre,  but  on  clover,  frequently  not  more  than  half 
a  bushel,  and  have  seen  but  little  difference,  if  any, 
on  the  clover  between  the  use  of  a  bushel  and  half 
a  bushel. 
Q.  What  soils  are  most  proper  for  that  manure? 
A.  About  one  half  of  my  farm,  is  what  is  ge- 
nerally called  mixe'1  lands,  being  slaty  on  the  sur- 
face and  limestone  under  it,  and  some  parts  of  it 
shewing  limestone  uppermost ;  on  thisland  I  have 
never  used  plaster,  without  visible,  indeed  great 
benefit,  either  on  corn,  wheat,  or  clover.  The 
other  half  of  my  farm,  is  limestone  land,  with  a 
small  appearance  of  flint,  in  two  or  three  places; 
1  lave  certainly  profitted  by  the  use  of  plaster  on 
this  also,  though  not  half,  perhaps  not  a  fourth 
as  much  as  on  the  other. 

Q.  Have  you  repeated  the  application  with  or 
without  ploughing;  at  what  intervals,  or  with 
what  effect } 

A.  I  have  continued  the  application  of  plaster 
annually,  and  as  yet  with  good  effect,  but  have 
benefitted  the  wheat  most,  when  I  harrowed  it 
in  with  the  seed,  and  tliink  also  that  clover  sown 
on   uch  land  succeeds  best  with  me. 

Q.  In  consequence,  do  you  find,  that  it  renders 
the  earth  sterile,  after  its  effects  are  gone  ? 

A.  This  question  is  answered  by  the  preced 
ing  answer. 

Q.  To  what  products,  can  it  be  best  applied — 
grain,  and  what  kinds  ;  grasses,  and  what  kinds  ^ 
A.  I  have  used  plaster  generally  with  good  ef- 
fect on  my  wheat  and  oats,  and  also  by  rolling  or 
sprinkling  my  corn,  but  think  it  is  used  most  pro 
fitably  on  clover,  though  as  yet  I  have  continued 
its  general  use,  and  believe  my  land  is  nearly 
doubled  in  fertility  by  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  time  to  scatter  it  i 
A.  I  prefer  strewing  it,  on  clover,  in  the  early 
part  of  April,  and  to  harrow  it  in  with  the  wheat 
when  seeded. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  produce  of  grass  per 
acre  you  have  known,  by  means  of  plaster.'' 

A.  To  this  question,  I  cannot  answer  positive- 
ly, but  think  I  have  mowed  a  ton  and  half  or  two 
tons  from  land,  which,  witbout  plaster,  would 
not  have  produced  more  than  half  a  ton,  if  that. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  used  it,  with  other  manure, 
and  what ;  and  are  the  effects  if  any,  superior  to 
the  plaster  alone  ? 

A.  I  have  strewed  plaster  on  land,  which  had 
been  previously  manured,  and  raised  very  fine 
crops,  but  how  far  success  was  uttiibutable  to  the 
plaster  I  cannot  say,  but  have  no  doubt  it  aids  the 
manure. 

Q.  Its  duration  ? 

A.  To  this  question,  my  own  farm  won't  en- 
able  me   to  answer,  having  used   plaster  every 


year,  or  every  other  year  at  furthest,  on  the 
same  land,  but  I  remember  to  have  been  in  a 
neighbour's  field  during  the  late  war,  when  he 
pointed  out  parts  of  a  clover  field,  which  had 
been  planted  three  years  before — the  crops  on  that 
part  was  green  and  fine,  the  balance  of  the  field 
was  not  worth  cutting,  though  it  was  evidently  the 
best  land. 

Questions  on  Wheat. 
Q.  What  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  wheat  in 
order  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  Fly  } 
A.  I  have  never  sowed  any  wheat  earlier  than 
20th  of  September  but  once,  and  then  from  22  or 
23  acres,  sowed  between  the  10th  and  20th  of 
September,  I  made  only  30  bushels  ;  I  succeed 
best  with  what  I  sow  from  the  25th  September 
to  the  8th  or  10th  of  October. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  sowing  it,  and  how 
much  seed  is  necessary  to  the  acre  ? 

A.  I  sow  broad  cast  and  not  more  than  one 
bushel  to  the  acre — I  do  not  think  the  drill  system 
profitable  on  a  large  scale  of  farming. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  and  most  successful  pre 
paration,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  effects  of  smut 
in  %vheat. 

A.  I  have  used  no  preparation  to  avoid  smut, 
believing  it  was  either  contagious  or  an  heredita- 
ry disease — upon  discovering  a  few  smut  grains 
or  balls  in  some  lawler  wheat  in  the  crop  of  1819, 
I  determined  to  get  wheat  elsewhere  for  seed, 
but  I  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to  sow  some 
of  the  smutty  wheat,  on  the  same  field,  which 
was  sowed  about  the  25th  September,  and  I  could 
not  find  a  smutty  head  next  year  in  the  field  ;  on 
the  9th  of  October,  I  sowed  some  of  the  smutty 
wheat  in  another  field,  and  the  produce  was  con- 
siderably injured  by  smut.  Some  of  the  same 
wheat,  mixed  with  clean  seed,  was  sowed  the  19 -h 
of  October,  the  crop  was  ruinel  with  smui — noru 
these  observations  and  the  observations  of  my 
neighbour,  R.  Funston's  crop,  for  two  or  three 
years,  his  wheat  sowed  after  the  15th  of  October 
being  entirely  ruined,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  early  seeding,  is  the  only  necessary  precau- 
tion against  smut. 

Q.  What  is  considered  the  most  fertilizing  step, 
to  hasten  and  strengthen  the  growth  of  w'leat  t 
A.  To  this  I  can  give  no  particular  answer. 
Q.  Is  pasturing  the  wheat  by  sheep  in  the  fall, 
considered  as  advantageous  in  destroying  or  less- 
ening the  destructive  effects  of  the  hessian  fly? 

A.  I  believe  that  pasturing  wheat  is  not  benefi- 
cial but  injurious,  leaving  it  more  liable  to  injury 
by  the  fly. 

Q.  Which  do  you  consider  the  most  productive 
way  of  raising  wheat — on  clover  lay,  or  clear 
fallow  land  f 

A.  I  consider  a  clover  lay,  as  the  most  certain 
for  a  crop  if  broken  up  in  good  time,  i..e.  in  Au- 
gust, though  I  have  made  more  wheat  to  the  acre 
after  corn  than  on  other  land. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  plough  or  harrow  in  putting 
in  wheat,  and  which  do  you  consider  the  best 
mode  ? 

A.  I  prefer  putting  in  wheat  witli  the  harrow  on 
all  clear  land,  but  wet  or  plasliy  land  should  be 
ploughed  in,  or  if  harrowed,  thrown  into  ridges 
or  beds  of  six  or  eight  feet  wide. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider,  has  been  the  average 
product  of  your  wheat  crop  for  five  years  past, 
per  acre? 

.\.  To  this  I  cannot  give  a  positive  answer, 
but  think  my  own  farm  has  not  produced  less 
than  15  bushels  per  acre,  including  the  last  year. 
Q.  What  kind  of  wbeat,  do  you  generally  cul- 
tivate, and  which  is  considered  the  most  produc- 
tive and  the  least  liable  to  injury  by  smut  or  Hy  ? 
A.  I  have  sowed  a  white  wheat,  wliich  I  call 
Sussex  wliite,  cbiefiy,  and  though  liat)le  to  injury 
jy  the  fly,  I  consider  it  very  productive,  liaving 


counted  frequently  above  ninety  grains  in  a  head] 
and  OHce  as  many  as  ene  hundred  and  two ;  my 
present  crop  is  mostly  of  Frederick  wheat,  a  new 
kind,  produced  by  sowing  two  kinds  together  ;  I 
think  it  very  valuable,  being  forwarder  than  the 
golden  chaff — I  believe  all  wheat  equally  liable  to 
flv. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  apply  your  manure  on 
your  wheat  land  ;  before  or  after  sowing  ;  and 
what  observation  of  its  effects,  have  you  made, 
on  that  head  ? 

A.  I  always  prefer  to  plough  in  my  manure,  be- 
lieving the  wlieat  will  be  as  good  and  better  if 
the  manure  is  not  fine,  and  am  sure  the  laud  is 
left  in  a  better  state  when  the  manure  is  ploughed 
in,  than  if  it  was  left  on  tlie  top  of  the  land 

Q.  What  kind  of  soil  do  you  find  most  produc- 
tive for  wheat 

A.  My  mixed  land  produces  twice  as  much 
wheat  as  the  limestone  land  ;  indeed  I  doubt,  if 
the  valley  affords  any  better  wheat  land  than  the 
mixed  land  of  this  neighbourhood,  under  the 
same  system,  or  rather  the  hard  drawing  which 
it  has  had. 

Questions  on  Clover. 
The  questions  on  clover,  I  will  answer  general- 
ly. That  the  land  should  be  clear  and  particu- 
larly free  from  blue  grass,  on  which  clover  is 
sown.  I  generally  sow  a  gallon  to  the  acre,  and 
prefer  to  sow  the  last  of  March  or  first  of  /Vpril; 
I  have  suffered  no  clover  to  remain  more  than 
two  years  and  a  half — ploughing  it  up,  after  sow- 
ing the  seed  the  second  time  the  land  is  much 
i.enefitted  by  it.  If  the  land  be  poor,  it  would 
certainly  be  better  to  let  it  remain  there  a  few 
years  and  neither  mow  or  pasture  it.  I  think  the 
orchard  grass  is  the  best  to  mix  with  clover;  it 
ripens  at  the  same  time  and  I  think  helps  to  keep 
up  the  clover.  My  metliod  of  saving  clover  hay 
depends  much  upon  the  weather;  if  fine,  I  fre- 
quently let  it  lie  in  swath  till  tlie  second  or  third 
<lav,  then  throw  these  swaths  together  in  wincT 
row,  and  in  an  hour  or  tv/o  haul  and  stack  it ;  this 
gives  the  least  trouble,  and  the  hay  is  equally 
good.  If  the  weather  is  unsettled.  I  rake  it  in'o 
small  piles,  as  fast  as  it  is  cut,  increasing  their 
size,  by  doubling  as  they  dry,  till  it  is  ready  to 
stack. 

1  have  now  answered  your  questions  as  well  as 
my  short  experience  in  farming  will  permit,  and 
fearing  that  this  may  be  tires^me,  will  defer  the 
report  of  my  tarni  till  another  time. 

I  am  with  respect,  your's.  &c. 

SETH  MASON. 
T.  Cramer,  Secretary 

of  the  Agricultural  Soc.  of  the  Valley. 

GENERAL  RULES   FOR  THE  RESTORA- 
TION OF  Hi^^XLTH. 
Ow  Bathing. 

Bathing  is  the  act  ot  imuiersing  the  body,  or 
part  of  it,  into  water,  or  any  other  fluid,  and  is  a 
practice  coeval  witli  mankind. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Germans,  as 
well  as  the  Persians,  Turks,  and  especially  the 
modern  Egyptians,  e  joy  the  comforts  and  lu.x- 
uries  procured  by  bathing,  in  a  degree  of  which 
we  can  scarcely  form  an  adequate  conception. 
From  M.  Savary's  "  Letters  on  Egypt,"  it  ap- 
pears, that  batliing  is  employed  by  those  volup- 
tuaries, not  only  for  procuring  the  most  deliijiit- 
ful  sensations,  and  removing  that  irksomeiiess 
and  apathy  which  is  the  general  concomitant  of 
an  idle  or  sensual  life,  !)ut  likewise  with  a  view  to 
prevent  or  cure  rlieumatisms,  catarrhs,  or  such 
cutaneous  diseases  as  tbeir  climate  produces,  by 
x\\  atmosphere  loaded  with  humid  and  impure 
exhalations,  and  iiighly  unfavourable  to  insensi- 
ble persiiiration.  Tli^'re  are  no  people  on  earth 
who  are  less  troubled  with  asthmatic  complaints 
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than  the  Egyptians  ;  and  few  nations  so  passion 
atcly  fond  of  bathing. 

Though  the  ancients  could  less  dispense  with 
the  use  of  the  bath,  on  account  of  the  frequency 
of  their  athletic  exercises,  as  well  as  from  the 
want  of  linen,  which  was  then  much  less  in  use 
than  at  present,  yet,  in  our  times,  it  would  be  of 
great  service  if  the  use  of  baths  were  more  ge- 
neral and  frequent,  and  this  beneficial  practice 
not  confined  to  particular  places  or  seasons,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  fashion.  Considered  as  a  species 
of  universal  domestic  remedy,  as  one  which  forms 
the  basis  of  cleanliness,  bathing  in  its  different 
forms,  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  beneficial  restorers  of  health  and  vigour 
Cold,  Cool,    Harm  anil  Hot  Baths. 

Cold  Baths  are  those  of  a  temperature  varj'ing 
from  the  33d  to  the  56th  degree  of  Farenheit's 
thermometer.  The  general  properties  of  the 
cold  bath  consist  in  its  power  of  contracting  the 
animal  fibres,  while  it  dissipates  the  caloric  (or 
matter  of  heat)  that  exists  between  their  inter- 
stices, and  thus  effects  a  greater  approximation 
of  the  particles,  which  were  before  dilated  and 
relaxed  by  heat.  That  such  is  the  natural  influ- 
ence of  cold,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  hence  this 
species  of  bat^i,  by  its  powerful  action  on  the 
whole  system,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
medicinal  remedies  presented  by  the  hand,  and, 
as  it  were,  supplied  by  the  very  bosom  of  Na- 
'ure. 

Even  in  the  most  remote  times,  cold  bathing  was 
resorted  to  with  obvious  an  anfage,  by  nervous 
and  debilitateil  persons  ;  but  in  the  dark  or  mid 
die  ages,  this  genuine  source  of  health  was  total- 
ly neglected,  till  the  good  sense  of  Euroi)eans 
again  adopted  it  as  a  general  restorative,  when 
the  prevailing  diseases  of  relaxation  and  atony 
rendered  the  use  of  such  a  remedy  inestimable. 

The  superior  advantages  of  cold  bathing  over 
all  internal  corroborants,  consists  chiefly  in  its 
immediate  salutary  action  on  the  solids,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and 
nutrition  ;  without  having  to  perform  a  passage 
through  numerous  channels,  before  it  can  exert 
its  efficacy.  For  this  obvious  reason,  it  is  pecu 
liarly  adapted  tothose  constitutions  which,  though 
robust,  and  apparently  healthy,  are  liable  to 
nervous,  hysteric,  hypochondriacal,  and  paraly 
tic  affections,  as  well  as  to  frequent  attacks  of 
flatulency,  and  consequent  indigestion. 

Without  expatiating  either  on  the  history  or 
the  sensible  effects  of  the  Cold  Bath,  we  shall 
proceed  : 

I.  To  a  general  enumeration  of  those  cases  in 
which  it  cannot  be  resorted  to  with  advantage 
;ind  safety. 

II.  To  lay  down  the  necessary  rules  and  direc- 
tions for  this  heroic  remedy. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  we  must  be  con- 
cise, and  shall  chiefly  point  out,  by  yieg-ative  pro 
positions,  tl'.ose  particular  states  of  the  body,  in 
which  cold  bathing  must  not  be  attempted  :  name- 
ly, 1.  In  a  full  habit  of  Dndy,  or  what  is  called 
general  fUcthora,  on  account  of  the  frequent  fe 
brile  disposition  attending  such  individuals.  2. 
In  hemorrhages  or  fluxes  of  blood,  open  wounds 
or  ulcers,  and  every  kind  of  inflammation,  wheth- 
er external  or  internal.  3.  In  obstructions  of  the 
intestines,  or  habitual  costiveness.  4.  In  affec- 
tions of  the  breast  and  lungs,  such  as  difficult 
respiration,  short  and  dry  coughs,  &c.  5.  When 
the  whole  mass  of  the  fluids  appears  to  be  vitia- 
ted, or  tainted  with  a  peculiar  acrimony,  which 
cannot  be  easily  defined,  but  is  obvious  from  a 
sallow  colour  of  the  face,  slow  healing  of  the 
flesh  when  cut  or  bruised,  and  from  a  scorbutic 
tendency  of  the  whole  bodv.  6  In  gouty  and 
rheumatic  paroxysms  ;  though  Sir  John  Floyer 
asserts,   that   "  Fodagries  sometimes  have  kept 


their  fits  off  with  it."  ".  In  cutaneous  eruptions, 
which  tend  to  promote  a  critical  discharge  of 
humours  by  the  pores  (yet  the  celebrated  physi- 
cian just  mentioned,  informs  us,  that  great  cures 
have  been  effected  in  the  lefirosy,  by  bathing  in 
what  he  calls  "  Cold  Sulphur  Water.")  8.  Dur- 
ing pregnancy.  And,  9.  In  a  distorted  or  de- 
formed state  of  the  body,  except  in  particular 
cases  to  be  ascertained  by  professional  men. — Sir 
John  farther  recommends,  but  too  indiscriminate- 
ly, the  dipping  of  ricketty  children  one  year  old, 
every  morning  in  cold  water  ;  and  he  is  of  opi- 
nion that,  in  adults,  it  prevents  the  infection  of 
fevers,  by  making  the  body  less  sensible  of  the 
changes  of  air  ;  that,  in  old  women,  it  stops  vio- 
lent hemorrhages  from  the  uteris ;  that  it  has 
contributed  to  cure  canine  madness,  poisonous 
bites  of  animals,  and  obstinate  agues,  by  going  in 
previously  to  the  return  of  the  fit,  and  after  all 
the  evacuations  of  the  body  have  been  properly 
attended  to  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  Sea-water  Bath 
has  been  of  eminent  service  in  dropsies  and  de- 
fective hearing  ;  in  which  last  case,  he  knew  a 
deaf  person,  who  could  hear  perfectly  well  on 
the  day  he  bathed  in  the  sea. 

Experience,  however,  has  but  too  often  evinc- 
ed, that  this  excellent  remedy,  whether  by  fresh 
or  salt-water,  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  upon  in 
those  complaints;  nor  will  it  be  productive  of 
any  good  effects,  unless  our  conduct  in  general, 
be  accommodated  to  the  following  rules: 

1.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  it  is  safer  to  enter 
the  water  when  the  body  is  cool,  and  that  persons 
heated  by  exercise  and  beginning  to  perspire 
should  wait  till  they  are  perfectly  cooled.  Thus, 
by  plunging  into  it  in  this  state,  an  alarming  and 
dangerous  chillness  frequently  seizes  them,  and 
the  injury  sustained  is  generally  ascribed  to  their 
going  into  it  too  warm  ;  while  it  doubtless  arises 
from  the  contrary  practice.  Dr.  J.  Curric,  of 
Liverpool,  in  his  valuabe  "Treatise  on  the  effects 
of  II  uter  in  Fevers,"  says  with  equal  truth  and 
precision,  that  "  in  the  earliest  stages  of  exercise, 
before  profuse  perspiration  has  dissipated  the  heat 
and  fatigue,  debilitated  the  living  power,  nothing 
is  more  safe,  according  to  my  experience,  than 
the  cold  bath.  This  is  so  true,  that  I  have,  for 
some  years,  constantly  directed  infirm  persons  to 
use  such  a  degree  of  exercise,  before  immersion, 
as  may  produce  some  increased  action  of  the 
vascular  system,  with  some  increase  of  heat,  and 
thus  secure  a  force  of  re-action  under  the  shock, 
which  otherwise  might  not  always  take  place. 
But,  though  it  be  perfectly  safe  to  go  into  the 
cold  bath  in  the  earlier  stages  of  exercise,  nothing 
is  more  dangerous  than  this  practice,  after  exer- 
cise has  produced  profuse  perspiration,  and  ter- 
minated in  languor  and  fatigue  ;  because  in  such 
circumstances,  the  heat  is  not  only  sinking  rapid- 
ly, but  the  system  parts  more  easily  with  the 
portion  that  remains."  In  short,  it  is  a  rule  liable 
to  no  exception,  that  moderate  exercise  ought 
always  to  precede  cold  bathing,  to  piomote  the 
re  action  of  all  the  vessels  and  muscles,  on  en- 
tering the  water  ;  for  neither  previous  rest,  nor 
exercise  to  a  violent  degree,  are  proper  on  this 
occasion. 

2,  The  duration  of  every  cold  bathing  applied 
to  the  whole  body,  ought  to  be  short,  and  must  be 
determined   by   the  bodily   constitution,  and  the 
sensations  of  the  individual  ;  for  healthy  persons 
may  continue  much  longer  in  it  than  valetudina- 
rians ;  and  both  will  be  influenced  by  the  temjie 
rature  of  the  air,  so  that  in  summer  they  can  en 
joy  it  for  an  hour,  when,  in  spring  or  autumn,  oi, 
or  two  minutes  may  be  sufficient. — Under  similar 
circumstances,  cold  water  acts  on  aged  and   lean 
persons   with   more  violence  than  on  the  youUf, 
•■nd  corpulent:  hence  the   former,  even    in  tl,;- 
hottest  days  of  summer,  can  seldom  with   safety 


remain  in  the  bath  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  while  the  latter  are  generally  able  to  sus- 
tain its  impressions  for  double  that  time. 

3.  The  head  should  first  come  in  contact  with 
the  water,  either  by  immersion,  pouring  water 
upon  it,  or  covering  it  for  a  minute  with  a  wet 
cloth,  and  then  diving  head  foremost  into  the 
water. 

4.  As  the  immersion  will  be  less  felt  when  it 
is  effected  suddenly  ;  and  as  it  is  of  consequence 
that  the  first  impression  should  be  uniform  over 
the  body,  we  must  not  enter  the  bath  slowly  or 
timorously,  but  with  a  degree  of  boldness.  A 
contrary  method  would  be  dangerous  ;  as  it 
might  propel  the  blood  from  the  lower  to  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  body,  and  thus  occasion  a  fit 
of  apoplexy.  For  these  reasons,  the  shower 
bath  is  attended  with  considerable  advantages, 
because  it  transmits  the  water  quickly  over  the 
whole  body;  and,  consequently,  is  more  consist- 
ent with  the  rules  before-mentijned. 

5.  Tlie  morning  is  the  most  proper  time  for  using 
the  cold  bath,  unless  it  be  in  a  river;  in  which 
case  the  aftei-noon,  or  from  one  to  two  hours  be- 
fore sunset,  will  be  move  eligible;  as  the  water 
has  then  acquired  additional  warmth  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  immersion  will  not  inter- 
fere with  digestion  :  on  the  whole  one  hour  after 
alight  breakfast, — or  ;«io  hours  before,  or  four 
hours  after  dinner,  are  the  best  periods  of  the 
day  for  this  purpose. 

6.  While  the  bather  is  in  the  water,  he  should 
not  remain  inactive,  but  apply  brisk  general  fric- 
tion, and  move  his  arms  and  legs,  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids  from  the  heart  to  the  ex- 
tremities. It  would,  therefore,  be  extremely- 
imprudent  to  continue  in  the  water  till  a  second 
chillness  attacks  the  body  ;  a  circumstance  which 
would  not  only  defeat  the  whole  purpose  intend- 
ed, but  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  productive  of 
the  most  injurious  effects. 

Immediately  after  the  person  leaves  the  bath, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  him,  with  the  assistance 
of  another  person*  for  dispatch,  to  wipe  and  dry 
his  body  with  a  coarse  and  clean  cloth.  He  shoirld 
not  afterwards  sit  inactive,  or  enter  a  carriage, 
unless  warmly  clothed  and  wearing  flannel  next 
the  skin;  if  season  and  circumstances  permit,  it 
will  be  more  proper,  and  highly  beneficial  to  take 
gentle  exercise  till  the  equilibrium  of  the  circu- 
lation be  restored,  and  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the 
muscles,  have  acquired  a  due  degree  of  re-ac- 
tion. 

The  best  place  for  cold  bathing  is  in  the  invi- 
gorating water  of  the  sea,  or  a  clear  river  ;  and 
where  neither  of  these  can  be  conveniently  re- 
sorted to,  we  recommend  the  Shower  Bath,  Its 
effects  are  doubtless  more  powerful  than  those  of 
the  common  baih  :  and  though  the  latter  covers 
the  surface  of  the  body  mora  uniformly,  yet  this 
circumstance  by  no  means  detracts  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  former:  because  those  interme- 
diate parts,  which  the  water  has  not  touched, 
receive  an  electric  and  sympathetic  impression, 
in  a  degree  similar  to  those  brought  into  actual 
contact.  As  every  drop  of  water  from  the  show- 
er bath  operates  as  a  partial  cold  bath,  its  vivify- 
ing shock  to  robust  individuals  is  more  extensive 
and  beneficial  than  from  any  other  method  of 
bathing. 

Hence  this  bath  is  possessed  of  the  following 
important  advantages:  1.  The  sudden  contact 
of  the  water  may  be  repeated,  prolonged,  and 
modified  at  pleasure.  2  The  head  and  breast 
ire  tolerably  secure,  as  it  descends  towards  the 
lower  extremeties:  thus,  the  circulation  is  not 
'mpeded,  breathing  is  less  affected,  and  a  deter- 
•nination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  breast  is  ef- 
:-ctually  obviated  3.  As  the  water  descends  in 
ingle  drops,  it  is  more  stimulating  and  pleasant 
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than  the  usual  in-.niersion,  and  can  be  more  readi- 
ly procured  and  adapted  to  circumstances.  And, 
4.  The  degree  of  pressure  from  the  wtiglit  ol 
■water  is  here,  likewise,  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vented ;  nor  is  the  circulation  of  the  tivnds  in- 
terrupted so  as  to  render  the  use  ot  this  bath  in 
any  deeree  dangerous,— a  circumstance  ot  the 
hichest  importance,  because,  by  the  ordina.y 
immersion,  persons  are  often  exposed  to  injuries 
which  they  least  apprehend. 

Cool  Baths  may  be  called  those  which  are  ot  a 
temperature  between  the  56th  and  76th  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  They  are  of  great  ser- 
vice  in  all  cases  where  cold  bathing  has  before 
been  recommended,  and  require  nearly  similar 
precautions.  As  their  influence,  however,  on  hrst 
entering  them  is  less  violent,  though  their  sub- 
sequent effect  may  be  attended  with  equal  advan- 
tages it  follows,  that  even  persons  of  a  more  de- 
licate organization  may  resort  to  them  with  great- 
er safety. 

Witli  respect  to  rules  for  cool  bathing,  we  re- 
fer the  reader  to  those  stated  in  the  preceding 
article;  and  shall  onlv  remark,  that  notwith- 
standing its  effects  are  less  perceptible  while  the 
body  continues  in  the  water,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  bather,  on  coming  out  of  it,  should  be  wiped 
dry  with  the  greatest  expedition,  to  prevent 
catarrhal  attecticns. 

narm  Baths,  are  such  as  have  a  temperature 
above  the  76th,  and  not   exceeding  the  96th  or 
98th  degree  of  the  thermometer  before  mention- 
ed     There  are  various  springs  in  Britain,  espe- 
cially those  of  Bath,  Clifton,  Buxton,  and  Mat- 
lock, to   which  Mature  has  given  this   tempera- 
ture    the    most    beneficial    to   the  human  body. 
But   whether  the   tepid  bath  of  this  description 
be  natural  or  artificial,  it  is  equally  conducive  to 
the   restoration   of    energy,    though    its    eflccts^ 
have    till  lately,  been  little  understood.     1  hysi- 
cians  as  well  as  patients,  have  hitherto  been  too 
Generally  accustomed  to  consider  a  warm   bath 
as  weakening  the  bodv.  and  useful   only  for  the 
removal   of  certain  diseases,  Especially  those  ot 
the    skin.       Experience,    however,    has    amjjly 
proved,  that  there  can  be  no  safer  and  more  efti 
cacious  remedy,  in  a  variety  of  chronic  or  inve- 
terate complaints,  than  the  warm  bath,  if  proper-i 
ly  used,  and  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of. 
time.     Instead   of  healing   the    human   body    asi 
has  erroneously  been   asserted,  it  has  a  cooling 
effect,  inasmuch  as  it  obviously  abates  the  quick- 
ness of  the  pulse,  and  reduces  the  pulsations  lU  a 
remarkable  degree,  according  to  the   lengUi  of 
time  the  patient  continues  in  the   water.     .-Vtter 
the  bodv  has   been   overheated  by  fatigue  from 
travelling,  violent  exercise,  or  from    whatever] 
cause,  and  likewise   after  great  exertion  or  per-' 
■^urbation  of  mind,  a  tepid  bath    is   excellently 
calculated  to  invigorate  the  whole  system,  while 
it  allays  those  tempestuous  aud  irregular  motions, 
which  atherwise  prey  upon,  and  at  length  re- 
duce, the  constitution  to  a  sick-bed.     Its  softening 
and  assuasive  power  greatly  tends  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  body  ;  on  which  account  it  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  state   of  such    youth  as 
manifest  a  premature  disposition  to  arrive  at  a 
settled  period  of  growth  ;  and  it   has   uniformly 
been  observed  to  produce  this  singular  effect  in 
all  climates. 

Hot  Baths  are  those  which  have  a  temperature 
above  98  or  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  are 
occasionally  increased  to  110  or  120  degrees,] 
and  upwards,  according  to  the  particular  nature 
of  the  case,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
There  can  be  no  stated  rules  laid  down  for  its  use, 
as  every  thing  depends  upon  the  peculiar  circuni 
stances  of  each  patient.  No  prudent  person  will, 
we  trust,  hitve  recourse  to  a  hot  bath  without 
medical  advice. 


Dr.  Oliver  asserts,  "  that  by  the  prudent  use 
of  the  hot  bath,  most  chronical  disorders,  anc 
gouty  cases  in  particular,  not  in  an  infiamtd  state. 
may  be  relieved,  and  sometimes  cured  ;  while 
persons  in  high  health  may  be  greatly  injureO 
by  wantonly  sporting  with  so  powerful  an  attt 
rative  of  the  animal  machine,  either  from  sick- 
ness to  health,  or  from  health  to  sickness.' 

Tegg's  Book  of  Utility. 


TO    THE    KDIIOU    OK    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


Baltimore  College,  May  29,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  plant  of  which  the  seed  has  been  sent  to 
you  from  Alabama,  bv  Col.  Pickens,  is  the  Holcus 
hicotor,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  communication 
of  the  17th  current.  La  Marck  thinks  that  this 
.,pecies  of  Holcus  may  be  considered  as  a  variety 
of  the  Holcus  sorghum.  There  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  this  suggestion.  The  French  call  the 
H.  sorghum.  Grand  7l////<"/.— Among  us,  the  use 
of  wheat  and  Indian  Corn,  renders  this  plant  less 
valuable  than  it  is  in  Africa  and  Arabia,  where 
Niehbur  tells  us  that  its  seed  yields  two  huii 
dred  per  cent. — Dr.  VV.  Barton  has  recommeiid- 
ed  the  seed  of  the  H.  Bicolor,  as  a  substitute 
for  chocolate  or  coffee,  when  parched — At  any 
rate,  as  a  forage,  and  as  supplying  abundant  food 
for  poultry,  it  deserves  the  attention  of  rural 
economists— especially  in  the  Southern  States, 
whose  climate  is  so  congenial  to  its  native  place.; 

The  other  plant,  of  which  an  ear  has  been 
sent  to  you,  with  a  letter  dated,  £dis!o  Island, 
May  11,  1824,  under  the  name  of  French  millet, 
or  Jigu/itian  Millet,  is  a  variety  ot  the  Holcus 
spicatits,  mentioned  in  liie  communication  already 
lalludcd  to— (4  varieties  are  known.)— Abundant 
'information  respecting  this  plant  may  be  found 
in  the  Dictionnaire  EnciiclQliedi(jue  of  La  Marck, 
i— Art.  Hou(jue.  This  plant  goes  among  the 
French  by  the  names  of  couscou,  millet  a  chan- 
delle,  isfc. 

These  few  indications  will  besuthcient  asani«- 
dex  or  A'ey  for  your  correspondents.    Unfortunate- 
ly botanical  works  are  not  enough  diffused  through 
our  country,  for  an  easy  reference— and  most  of 
them,  too, 'are  written  in  Latin.     Althougli  I  have 
a  particular,  1  might  say,  a  professional  fondness 
for  the  Greek,  Latin,  &c.  languages,  and  know  well 
[that  the  Latin  language  affords  to  the  learned  of 
I  all  countries,  an  easy  medium  for  a  prompt  inter- 
I change   of  ideas,   discoveries,  &c — still  in   this 
countrv,   where   useful   knowledge   has   a  wider 
spread,  and  seems  to  seek  its  level,  I  hope  to  see, 
lat  no  distant  day,  the   Botanical  science  brought 
home,  as  it  were,  to  every  farmer's  ready  appre- 
hension, by  the  use  of  the  Vernacular  idiom. 

I  salute  you  wi  th  great  esteem  and  respect, 
'  L.  H.  GIRAKDIN. 


sonal  observation  and  the   experience  of  others. 
As  our  progress  towards  perfection  in  the  im- 
provement of  domestic  comforts. and  conveniences 
IS  greatly  accelerated  bv  taking  advantage  of  the 
discoveries  of  those  who  are  well  versed  in  such 
matters,  perhaps  it  may  not  appear  presumptive 
in  me  to  suggest  to  our  cousin,  and  your  other 
readers,  a  mode  of  preparing  food  for  young  tur- 
kies,  which,  for  a  long  time  I  have  successfully 
adopted,  and  which  re.  oinmends  itself  by  its  s'.m- 
Dlicity.     Two  eggs  boihd  to  hardness,  cut  fine; 
a  handful  of  young  mustard,  also  cut  fine  ;  Indian 
meal  scalded  in  boiling  ^,'a^er,  all  mixed  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  ground  pepper,  are  suf- 
ftcient  to  feed  at  one  time  one  hundred  young  tur- 
kies,  to  be  increased  in  quantity  as  they  increase 
in  size,  until  five  or  ski  weeks  old.     They  are  ve- 
ry fond  of  this  mixture.     Eggs  that  remain  after 
the  setting  hens  are  supplied,  though  unfit  for 
other  purposes,  answer   this  end.     Feeding   my 
young  turkies  on  food  prepared  as  above  describ- 
ed, Hiave  never  kuov;n  an  instance  of  one  dying 
with  the  gapes,  though  until  1  adopted  this  pre- 
paration i  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  raise  any 
considerable  number  of  them.  _ 

I  have  usually  sown  mustard  seed  at  such  time 
as  to  have  it  voung  and  tender  about  the  season 
in  which  turkies  are  hatched.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  a  u^ele»s  hint,  that  many  poulterers  per- 
mit the  gentleman  of  the  gang  to  acquire  too  long 
a  beard.  Eight  females  with  one  male,  a  year 
old,  are  sufiic-.entto  raise  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred turkies.  Should  mustard  be  scarce,  lettuce 
^maybesubstiu.ed.  ^UNT  BETTY. 


DomesWc  EiCononxy. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


BEST  FOOD  FOR  YOUNG  TURKIES. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Permit  me  through  the  medium  of  the     l*arm 

er  "  to  present  my  grateful  acknowledgements  to 
my  Cousin  Tabitha,  far  her  instructions  on  the 

Isr.bject  of  preventing  the  gapes  in  young  turkies 

'  and  chickens.  Nodisease  perhaps,  is  more  desti  uc 
live  to  those  species  of  poultry.  My  Cousin  s 
philosophy,  doubtless,  is  sound,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease  ;  for  not  being  a  professional  ana- 
tomist, 1  am  not  disposed  to  controvert  the  opi- 
nions of  those  more  scientific  than  myself.  I  am 
no  theorist,  but  for  my  practical  knowledge  in 
matters  of  domestic  concern,  am  indebted  to  per- 


MAKING  BREAD. 
77.  Little  time  need  he  spent  in  dwelling  on  the 
necessity  of  this  article  to  all  families  :  though  on 
account  of  the  modern  custom  of  using  fiotatoes 
to  supply  the  place  of  6read,  it  seems  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  here  or.  a  subject,  which,   m 
another  work,  1  have  so  amply,  and  I  think,  so 
triumphantly  discussed,     I  am  the  more  disposed 
to  revive  the  subject,  for  a  moment  in  this  place, 
from  having  read,  in  the  Evidence  recently  given 
before  the  Agricultural  Committee,  that  man> 
labourers,  especially  in  the  West  of  England,  use 
potatoes  instead  of  bread  to  a  very  great  extent. 
And  1  find,  from  the  same  evidence,  that  it  is  the 
custom  to  allot  to  labourers  "  a   jiotato  ground 
in  part  payment  of  their  wages  !     This  has  a  ten- 
dency to  bring    English   labourers  down  to  the 
state  of  the  Irish,   whose   mode  of  living,  as  to 
food,  is  but  one  remove  from  that  of  the  pig,  aiid 
of  the  ill-fed  pig  too.  . 

78  I  was,  in  reading  the  above  mentioned  Evi- 
dence, glad  to  find,  that  Mr.  Ehward  Wakk- 
HEI.D,  the  best  informed  and  most  candid  of  all  the 
witnesses,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  increase 
which  had' taken  place  in  the  cultivation  of  pota- 
toes was  "  injurious  to  the  country  ;  an  opinion, 
which  must,  I  think,  be  adopted  by  every  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  reflect  a  little  upon  the 
subject.  For,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  slo- 
venly and  beastly  habits  engendered  amongst  the 
labouring  classes  by  constantly  lifting  their  prin- 
cipal food  at  once  out  of  the  earth  to  theirrnouths, 
by  eating  without  the  necessity  of  any  imple- 
ments other  than  the  hands  and  the  teeth,  and  by 
dispensing  with  every  thing  requiring  skill  in  the 
preparation  of  the  food  and  cleanliness  in  its 
consumption  or  preservation  ;  leaving  these  out 
of  the  question,  though  they  are  all  matters  of 
great  moment,  when  we  consider  their  effects  in 
the  rearing  of  a  familv,  we  shall  find,  that,  in 
mere  quantity  of  food  ;  that  isio  say,  of  nourish- 
ment, bread  is  the  preferable  diet. 
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79.  An  acre  of  land,  that  will  produce  300  tl,  you  can  have  sixtij-Jive  liounds  of  brcud  for 
bushels  of  potatoes,  will  produce  32  bushels  oi  the  ten  shillings  ;  and  can  have  out  of  potatoes 
wheat.  I  state  this  as  an  average  fact,  and  am;0nly  five  pounds  and  a  half  of  nutricious  matter 
not  at  all  afraid  of  being  contradicted  by  any  one; equal  to  bread  {ovttvo  shillings  !  This  being  the 
well  acquainted  with  husbandry.  The  potatoes  case,  I  trust,  that  we  shall  soon  hear  no  msre  of 
are  supposed  to  be  of  a.  good  sort,  as  it  is  called,  those  savings,  which  the  labourer  makes  by  the 
and  the  wheat  may  be  supposed  to  weigh  60  use  of  potatoes  ;  I  hope  we  shall,  in  the  words 
pounds  a  bushel.  It  is  a  fact  cleiirly  established,  of  Doctor  Drennen,  "Leave  Ireland  to  her 
that,  after  the  water,  the  stringly  substance,  and  lazy  root,"  if  she  choose  still  to  adhere  to  it.  It 
the  earth,  are  taken  from  the  potato,  there  re-  is  the  root  also,  of  sloveliness,  filth,  misery,  and 
mains  only  one  tenth  of  the  rough  raw  weight,  of  slavery  ;  its  cultivation  has  increased  in  England 
nutricious  matter,  or  matter  which  is  deemed  with  the  increase  of  the  paupers:  both,  I  tliank 
equally  nutricious  with  bread,  and  as  the  raw  God,  are  upon  the  decline.  Englishmen  seem  to 
potatoes  weigh  561b.  a  bushel,  the  acre  will  yield  be  upon  the  return  to  beer  and  bread,  from  water 


1,830  lb.  of  nutricious  matter.  Now  mind,  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  weighing  60  lb.  will  make  of 
household  bread  (that  is  to  say,  taking  out  only 
the  bran)  65  lb.  Thus,  the  acre  yields  2080  lb. 
of  bread.  As  to  the  expenses,  the  seed  and  act 
of  planting  are  about  equal  in  tlie  two  cases. 
But,  while  the  potatoes  must  have  cultivation 
during  their  growth,  the  wheat  needs  none  ;  and 
while  the  wheat  straw  is  worth  from  three  to 
five  pounds  an  acre,  the  haulm  of  the  potatoes  is 
not  worth  one  single  truss  of  that  straw.  Then,  as 
to  the  expense  of  gathering,  housing  and  keeping 
the  potato  crop,  it  is  enoinious,  besides  the  risk 
of  loss  by  frost,  which  may  be  safely  taken,  on  an 
average,  at  a  tenth  of  the  crop.  Then  comes  the 
expense  of  cooking.  The  32  bushels  of  wheat, 
supposing  a  bushel  to  be  baked  at  a  time,  (which 
would  be  the  case  in  a  large  family)  would  de- 
mand thirty-two  heatings  of  the  oi'en.  Suppose 
a  bushel  of  potatoes  to  be  cooked  every  day, 
in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  this  bread,  then 
we  have  nine  hundred  boilings  of  the  )iot  ;  unless 
cold  potatoes  be  eaten  at  some  of  the  meals;  and, 
in  that  case,  the  diet  must  be   cheering  indeed  ' 

Think  of  the  labour  ;  think  of  the  titne  ;  think 
of  all  the  peelings  and  scrapings  and  washings 
attending  these  nine  hundred  boilings  of  the  fiotl 
For  it  must  be  a  considerable  time  before  En- 
glish people  can  be  brought  to  eat  potatoes  in  the 
Irish  style;  that  is  to  say,  scratch  them  out  of 
the  earth  with  their  paws,  toss  them  into  a  pot 
without  washing,  and  when  boiled,  turn  them  out 
upon  a  dirty  board,  and  then  sit  round  that  board, 
peel  the  skin  and  dirt  from  one  at  a  time  and  eat 
the  inside.  Mr.  Curwen  was  delighted  witli 
"  Irish  hos/iilality"  because  the  people  there  re- 
ceive no  palish  relief  ;  upon  whicli  I  can  only 
say,  that  1  wish  him  the  exclusive  benefit  of  such 
In    pitality. 

80.  I  have  here  spoken  of  a  large  quantity  of 
each  of  the  sorts  of  food.  1  will  now  come  to  a 
comparative  view  more  immediately  applicable 
to  a  labourer's  family.  When  wheat  is  ten  shil- 
lings the  buslitl,  potatoes  bought  at  best  hand 
(I  am  speaking  of  the  country  generally,)  are 
aljuut  two  shillings  a  bushel.  Last  spring  the 
average  price  of  wheat  might  be  six  and  six- 
pence;  and  the  average  price  of  potatoes  (in 
s. .all  quantities)  wsiSaboiileighteenper.ee  ;  though 
by  tlie  wagon  load,  I  saw  potatoes  bought  at  a 
shilling  a  bushel,  to  giveto  shee|> ;  then,  observe, 
these  were  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  the  farmei' 
ha  1  to  fetch  them  at  a  considerable  ex])ensc.  i 
tliinji,  therefore,  that  I  give  tlie  advantage  to  th 
potatoes,  when  I  say  that  they  sell  upon  an  ave 
rage,  for  full  a  .fifth  part  as  much  as  the  wheat 
sells  for,  per  bushel,  while  they  contain  live 
pounds  less  weight  than  the  bushel  of  wheat  ; 
while  they  yield  only  five  pounds  and  a  half  of 
nutricious  matter  equal  to  bread  ;  and  whde  th'. 
bushel  of  wheat  will  yield  sixty  Jive  Jiound-  of 
in  i.f.',  besides  the  ten  pounds  of  bran,  fierce  it 
is  clear,  that,  instead  of  that  saving,  which  is 
evei  lastingly  dinned  in  our  ears  from  the  use  of 
pui.itoes,  there  is  a  waste  of  more  than  one  Inilf ; 
seeing  that,  when  wheat  is  ten  shillings  the  bush- 


and  potatoes  ;  and,  therefore,.  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  offer  some  observations  to  the  cottager, 
calculated  to  induce  him  to  bake  his  own  bread. 

81.  As  1  have  before  stated,  sixty  pounds  of 
wheat  ;  that  is  to  say,  where  the  Winchester 
bushel  weighs  sixty  pounds,  will  make  sixty-five 
pounds  of  bread,  besides  the  leaving  of  about  ten 
pounds  of  bran.  This  is  household  bread,  made 
of  flour  from  which  the  bran  only  is  taken.  If 
you  make  fine  flour,  you  take  out  pollard,  as  they 
call  it,  as  well  as  bran,  and  then  you  have  a  small- 
er quantity  of  bread  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
olTal  ;  but,  even  of  this  finer  bread;  bread  equal 
in  fineness  to  the  baker's  bread,  you  get  from 
fifty-eight  to  fifty-nine  pounds  out  of  the  bushel 
of  wheat.  Now,  then,  let  us  see,  how  many 
quartern  loaves  you  get  out  of  the  bushel  of 
wheat,  supposing  it  to  be  fine  flour,  in  the  first 
place.  You  get  thirteen  quartern  loaves  and  a 
half,  these  cost  you,  at  the  present  average  price 
of  wheat,  (seven  and  sixpence  a  bushel, 1  in  the 
first  place  that  is  Ts.  and  (>d.  ;  then  3d.  for 
yeast;  then  not  more  than  od.  for  grindin.g:  be- 
cause you  have  about  13  pounds  of  oflTal,  which  is 
worth  more  than  a  half  a  pound,  while  the  grind- 
ing is  9d.  a  bushel.  Thus,  Hien,  the  bushel  of 
bread  of  fifty-nine  pounds  cost  you  eight  shil- 
lings ;  and  it  yields  you  tlie  weight  of  thirteen 
and  a  half  quartern  loaves.  These  quartern 
loaves  now  sell  at  Kensington,  at  the  baker's  shop 
at  a  Is.  i  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tliirteen  quartern 
loaves  and  a  half  cost  14s.  7Jrf.  I  omitted  to 
mention  the  salt,  which  would  cost  you  4d.  more 
So  that,  here  is  65.  i^d.  saved  upon  the  baking  of 
a  bushel  of  bread.  The  baker's  quartern  loaf, 
is,  indeed,  clieaper  in  the  country  than  at  Ken- 
sington, by,  probably,  a  penny  in  the  loaf;  which 
would  still,  however,  leave  a  saving  of  Ss.  upon 
the  bushel  of  bread.  But,  besides  this,  pray  think 
a  litile  of  the  materials  of  which  the  baker's  loaf 
is  composed.  The  alum,  the  ground  /lotatoes, 
and  other  materials,  it  being  a  notorious  fact,  that 
the  bakers,  in  London,  at  least  have  mills,  where- 
in to  grind  their  potatoes  ;  so  large  is  the  scale 
upon  which  they  use  that  material.  It  is  proba- 
ble that,  out  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  they  make 
between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds  of  bread, 
though  they  have  no  more  flour,  and,  of  course, 
no  more  nutricious  matter,  than  you  have  in 
your  fifty-nine  pounds  of  bread.  But,  at  the 
least,  supposing  their  bread  to  be  as  good  as 
yours  in  quality,  you  have,  allowing  a  shilling 
for  the  healing  of  the  oven,  a  clear  4s.  saved  up- 
on every  bushel  of  bread.  If  you  consume  half 
a  bushel  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  about  a  quartern 
loaf  a  day,  tliis  is  a  saving  ot  5/.  4s  a  year, 
or  full  a  .sixth  part,  if  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  earn- 
ings of  a  labourer  in  husbandry. 

S2.  How  wasteful  then,  and,  indeed,  how 
shameful,  for  a  labourer's  wife  to  go  to  the  ba 
ker'sshop;  and  how  negligent,  how  criniinalli 
careless  of  the  welfare  of  his  fimily  must  the  la 
bourer  be,  who  permits  so  scandalous  ari  use  o 
the  proceeds  of  his  labour  !  But  I  have,  hitherto 
taken  a  view  of  the  matter  the  least  possibly  atl 
vantageous  to  the  home-baked  bread.     For  nine- 


ty-nine times  out  of  a  hundred,  the  fuel  for  heat- 
ing the  oven  costs  very  little.  The  hedgers,  the 
copsers,  the  woodmen  of  all  descriptions,  have 
fuel  for  little  or  nothing.  At  any  rate.no  heat' 
the  oven  cannot,  upon  an  average,  take  the  Coun- 
try through,  cost  the  labourer  more  than  erf.  a 
bushel.  Then,  again,  fine  flour  need  not  ever  bo 
used,  and  ought  not  to  be  used.  This  adds  six 
pounds  of  bread  to  the  bushel,  or  nearly  another 
quartern  loaf  and  a  half,  making  nearly  fifteen 
quartern  loaves  out  of  the  bushel  of  wheat.  The 
finest  flour  is  by  no  means  the  most  wholesome  ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  there  is  more  nutricious  matter 
in  a  pound  of  household  bread,  than  in  a  pound  of 
baker's  bread.  Besides  this,  rye,  and  even  bar- 
ley, especially  when  mixed  with  wheat,  make 
very  good  bread.  Few  people  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  live  better  than  the  Long  Islanders. 
Yet,  nine  families  out  of  ten,  seldom  eat  wheaten 
bread.  Rye  is  the  flour  that  they  principally 
make  use  of.  Now,  rye,  is  seldom  more  than 
two  thirds  the  price  of  wheat,  and  barley  is  sel- 
dom more  than  half  the  price  of  wheat.  Half 
rye  and  half  wheat,  taking  out  a  little  more  of 
the  offal,  make  very  good  bread.  Half  wheat,  a 
quarter  rye  and  a  quarter  barley  ;  nay,  one-third 
of  each  make  bread  that  I  could  be  very  well 
content  to  live  upon  all  my  lifetime  ;  and,  even 
barley  alone  ;  if  the  barley  be  good,  and  none 
but  the  finest  flour  taken  out  of  it,  has  in  it,  mea- 
sure for  measure,  ten  times  the  nutrition  of  po- 
tatoes. Indeed  the  fact  is  well  known,  that  our 
forefathers  used  barley  bread  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. Its  only  fault,  with  those  who  dislike  it,  is 
its  sweetness,  a  fault  which  we  certainly  have 
not  to  find  with  the  baker's  loaf,  which  has  in  it 
no  more  of  the  sweetness  of  grain  than  is  to  be 
be  found  in  the  offal  which  comes  from  the  saw 
ings  of  deal  boards.  The  nutricious  nature  of 
barley  is  amply  proved  by  the  effect,  and  very 
rapid  effect  of  its  meal,  in  the  fatting  of  hogs 
and  of  poultry  of  all  descriptions.  They  will 
fatten  quicker  upon  a  meal  of  barley,  than  upon 
any  other  thing.  The  flesh,  too,  is  sweeter  than 
that  proceeding  from  any  other  food,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  proceeds  from  buck 
wheat,  a  grain  little  used  in  England.  That  pro- 
ceeding from  Indian  Corn  is,  indeed,  still  sweet- 
er and  finer,  but  this  is  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  us. — \_Cobbett'a  Cottage  Eco/iomy.J 
(  To  be  continued.) 
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Alba7iy,  May  15. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  inclose  a  meteorological  table  for  the  last 
year,  and  have  added  such  notes  of  the  vegeta- 
tion in  A])ril  and  iMay,  as  my  notes  afford. 

Yesterday  we  had  flurries  of  snow  at  intervals 
all  day,  with  strong  N.  W.  winds.  The  thermo- 
meter in  the  afternoon  '.vas  at  33J  in  the  house, 
and  this  morning  before  sunrise  at  31  in  the  open 
air,  1  degree  below  freezing — and  yet,  on  account 
of  the  wind,  I  am  in  hopes  our  fruit  is  not  destroy- 
ed. Vegetation  is  at  least  seven  days  earlier  than 
last  year;  and  I  have  had  rye  in  head  some  days. 

I  ha.e  new,  and  to  me  sufficient  evidence,  that 
liming  seed  wheat,  is  a  preventive  of  the  fly  as 
well  as  of  smut.  The  experiments  of  G.  B. 
iivertson,  of  Poughkeejisie,  and  of  Col.  Mather, 
oi  Scaj.;hticoke,  b'ith  intelligent  observing  gentle- 
men, has  removed  all  doubts  in  their  minds.     And 

en.  Armstrong,  as  follows: — 

"  Liming  seed  to  prevent  snmt  and  other  simi- 
lar maladies,  has  been  long  practised  in  Euiope. 
1  think  1  notice  it  in  the  Practical  Farmer;  but 
whether  or  no,  I  have  seen  it  used  in  this  neigh- 
oourhood,  on  a  suggestion  of  mine,  and  with  the 
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efl'ect  of  completely  protecting  the  crop  from  the 
fly.  My  son,  CoI.'H.  B.  Armstrong,  was  the  ex- 
perimentor — limed  one  half  his  wheat  seed,  and 
sowed  the  other  half  without  liming.  The  for- 
mer had  no  fly — the  latter  was  devoured  by  it." 
Vour's  with  esteem, 

J.  BUEL. 

■   Edislo  Island,  May  Ut/i,  1824. 
Dear  Sib, 

You  having  kindly  furnished  the  members  of 
our  society  with  various  soi-ts  of  seeds  ;  I  embrace 
with  great  pleasure  the  opportunity  I  now  have, 
of  reciprocating  in  some  measure  your  friendly 
offices.  I  send  you  herewith  an  ear  of  what  the 
seedsman  called  French  millet.  It  grows  with 
great  rapidity.  When  I  saw  it  last  autumn  in  a 
small  patch  of  William  Seabi'ook,  Esq.  the  Vice 
President  of  our  Society,  and  who  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  this  specimen,  it  had  attained 
the  height  of  at  least  20  feet.  It  throws  out  a 
grc.1t  number  of  shoots  or  suckers,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Stabrook,  will  yield  a  greater 
quantity  of  fodder  than  any  other  grain  or  grass 
with  v.'hich  we,  in  tlie  southern  states,  are  ac 
quainted — not  excepting  the  Guinea  grass.  Mr 
S.  planted  it  in  rov/s  about  5  feet  apart,  and  the 
s.ime  distance  between  the  hills — 4  grains  in  each 
hill.  The  rows,  or  beds,  were  made  by  the  hoc 
precisely  in  the  same  nianneras  they  are  prepared 
in  our  southern  seaboard  districts  for  Indian  corn 

Having  mentioned  Guinea  grass,  1  shnll  just  in 
passing,  observe  that  Dr.  Anld  of  our  Island,  hac! 
it  growing  last  year  in  great  luxuriance — its  un- 
common growth  after  the  second  cutting  attracted 
his  attention.  VA'hcn  upon  measuring  it  he  found 
it  had  in  eight  days  attained  the  height  of  three 
feet  nine  inches.  The  Doctors  seed  was  procured 
from  Jamaica — he  took  great  pains  to  preserve 
the  roots  alive  during  the  last  winter,  but  was 
not  successful.  As  his  plants  yielded  no  seed  he 
has  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  it. 

A  MEMBER  of  t/ic  St.  John'n, 
L'olkton  .'Igrici'.ttural  Society, 

N.  B.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the  friends  of  the  soiling 
system  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  cultivate 
the  French  millet.  As  I  have  some  doubts  of  the 
correctness  of  the  name  given  to  this  plant,  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  give  us  some  informa- 
tion on  the  sulject. 

THE  VINE. 

The  cultivation  of  tlie  vine,  betrins  to  attract 
the  attention  of  many  in  different  parts  of  the 
countrv.  Everv  year  new  vineyards  are  planted 
and  old  ones  are  enlarged  ;  goo^  wines,  too,  are 
made,  which,  at  moderate  prices,  afford  a  hand- 
some profit. 

Our  attention  has  been  more  particularly  call- 
ed to  this  subject  at  this  time,  by  seeing  a  lettei 
from  Mr.  Eichelberger,  of  York,  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  he  has  been  offered  two  hundred  dollars 
a  year  jier  acre,  for  four  acres  of  his  vineyard 
This  offer  was  made  by  a  person  "  who  under 
stands  the  business  well,  and  was  brought  up  to 
it,"  and  believes  that  the  vines  and  cuttings  from 
these  four  acres,  at  a  low  price,  and  with  an  ordi 
nary  crop  of  grapes,  will  produce  t/iree  thousand 
nix  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars. 

Is  not  this  well  worth  the  attention  of  our  far- 
mers and  planters. — N'at.  .four. 

PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de 
livered  from  Piscataway  Inspection  Warehouse^ 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  fifth  day 


of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  \  ?PTnTT^   TB^ S\  ITtlitCT'TS'.TR 

and   ending  on  the  fifth  day  of  May  ensuing.  "■-^^gj^T-JT  ■»^'^**'a*^j-JO> 
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Gi-owlh  not 
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state. 

Ke-in- 

spected. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

59 

59 

Number  de- 
livered. 

1 

1 

JOHN  C.  MOORE,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  May  20,  1824 
1  rue  Cofiy,  Jrom  the  original   rejiort  on  file 
in  th  is  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md, 

IMPORTANCE  OF  STRAW  IN  HUSBANDRY. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  not  hitherto  been  so 
much  attended  to  as  its  importance  deserves 
Though  many  useful  observations  on  straw,  are 
occasionally  introduced  in  agricultural  writings, 
and  though  its  value,  as  the  basis  of  futuie  crops, 
is  fully  admitted  by  every  intelligent  farmer,  yet 
the  subject  has  seldom  been  professedly  treated 
of  at  any  length  :  we  shall  endeavour,  therefore, 
to  compress  the  most  important  particulars  con 
nected  with  it,  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  The    weight  of  straw  produced  on  an  ave 
rage  of  the  different  crops  of  grain  and  pulse,  per 
statute  acre. 

2.  The  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  straw, 
and, 

3.  The  various  uses  to  which  each  kind  of  straw 
is  applicable. 

Weight  of  Stram  produced  by  (lie  different  Crops. 
The  quantity  of  straw  per  acre,  differs  accord- 
ing to  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  as,  1.  The;^?.^^  *■?.  ^?~^i"'"  '^''■^.^l-  P'jL 
species  of  grain,  whether  wlieat,  barley,  oats. 
Sec;  2.  The  different  kinds  of  th.e  same  grain;  3 
The  seas  m,  (for  in  dry  seasons  the  quantity  isless 
than  in  moist);  4.  The  soil,  for  in  levtile  soils  the 
straw  is  more  abundant  than  in  poor  ones  ;  5. 
The  season  when  the  seed  is  sown,  for  spring- 
sown  wheat  has  less  straw  than  the  winter-sown; 
and,  6.  The  manner  in  which  the  strav/  is  cut,  for 
an  inch  or  two  at  the  root-end  of  the  straw  makes 
a  great  addition  to  the  dunghill. 

From  a  statement  by  Mr.  Young,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  average  produce,  in  straw,  of  all 
the  different  crops,  stubble  included,  may  be  cal- 
culated at  1  ton  7  cwt.  per  English  acre ;  but  that 
is  rejecting  the  weaker  soils. 

It  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Markle,  that 
on  an  average  of  years,  the  produce  of  straw  in 
good  land,  and  under  tolerable  management,  will 
be  nearly  in  the  following  proportions,  per  Eng- 
lish acre  : 

Stones. 

Wheat,  .  .         160 

Beans  and  Peas,  130 

Oats,  .  .  130 

Barley,  .         .  100 


Baltimore,  Friday,  June  4,  1824. 

A  GREAT  CONVENIENCE. — We  have  hereto- 
fore advocated  the  offering  of  a  premium  to  the 
inventor  of  the  best  contrivance  for  transporting 
fresh  butter  to  market,  from  any  distance,  by 
land  or  water. — This  desirable  object  has  now 
been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Richardson,  at  his 
shop  in  East  Street,  where  he  makes  and  sells, 
at  various  prices,  from  glO  to  $15,  according  to 
size,  butter  boxes  constructedon  the  principle,  and 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  his  excellent  Refrigera- 
tors, some  of  which  on  the  most  improved  plan 
are  now  for  sale. 

These  Butter  boxes  are  so  compactly  arranged, 
as,  with  a  small  quantity  of  ice,  to  bring  the  but- 
ter to  market  in  the  best  condition,  and  without 
injury  to  the  form  of  the  prints. — Where  boxes 
are  bespoke,  the  diameter  of  the  print  in  use, 
ought  to  be  given. 

Every  new  facility  of  this  sort,  while  it  enables 
farmers  more  distant,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefit  of  the  market,  at  the  same  time  increases 
competition,  and  reduces  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the  article — and  is  therefore  an  object 
of  publick  utility.  

17=  It  is  said  that  corns  on  the  toes  may  be  readi- 
ly cured  by  rubbing  them  with  pummice  stone. 

-^■OlM 

PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— far<?/zi/- 

/y  collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  American 

Punier.    By  Rogers  a"  SiMiycroN. 

Flour,  Howard-street,  S^  SJ'i — Do.  8usquehan 
nah  <  J  6:i  a  S5  75— Do.  Wharf  455  62*— Do.  Rye, 

bbl.  S2— Wheat, 
white,  $1  18  to  SI  20— Ditto  Red,  gl  14  to  $1  16 
— Corn,  yellow,  33  cts. — Ditto,  white,  30  cenis — 
Rye,    per  bushel,  4i  cents. — Oats,  25  to  31   cts. 

— B.  E.  Peas,    56  cents. White     Beans,   §1 

Whiskey,  27^  cts— Apple  Brandy,  40  cts— Peach 
Do.  62  to  75  cts. — Herrings,  Nev/,  No.  1,  §2  50 
—Do.  Do.  No.  2,  S2  25— Do.  Old,  No.  1,  §1  50 

—Do.  Do.  No.  2,  Si  25 Shad,  trimmed,    $6 

75 — Do.  ITntiimmed,  %5  75 — CJinseng,  30  cts. — 
Linseed  Oil,  62  cts.  in  demand — Clover  Seed,  ^3 
50  to  S3  75  per  bush. — Flax  Seed,  rough,  75 
rts. — Timothy,  Do.  §2  50 — Hay,  per  ton,  S'O — 
Flax,  9  cts. — Candles,  Mould,  12^  cts. — Soap,  7 
cts.— Pork,  Mess,  §14  75— Do.  Prime,  ^11  /■5-- 
Butter,  7  cts.  to  14  cts, — Lard,  Si  cts. — Bacon, 
S  cts. — Leather,  Best  Sole,  24  to  27  cts. — Fea- 
thers, 35  cts. 

Tobacco. — Actual  sales — Joshua  Hood,  of  Ba'- 
timore  county,  1  hhd.  yellow  tobacco,  §22  per  cwt. 

Fine  red  from  Sl4  to  Jgl8  per  cwt. — Common, 
Ditto,  from  !^5  to  §8  do. — Common  tobacco  gU 
to  f.i — Yellow  Tobacco  has  rather  declined. 

Eight  hhds.  of  Ohio  Tobacco  sold  for  §20  per 
hundred  rcund. 


Total  520 
Or,  at  an  average  of  these  crops,  130  stone  per 
acre,  22  lbs.  avoirdupois,  per  stone  ;  in  all,  2860 
lbs.  or  1  ton  5  cwt.  2  quarters  and  4  lbs. 

It  may  be  safely  estimated,  that  on  an  average 
of  years,  well  cultivated  and  fertile  soils,  when 
the  crop  is  carefully  cut  down,  will  annually  pro- 
duce, on  the  average  of  the  crops  above-men- 
tioned, and  taking  the  average  of  the  kingdom, 
1  ton,  5  cwt.  per  English  acre. 

Peaa-Straiu. 
In  Scotland  the  haulm  of  peas  is  used  as  fod- 
der for  working-horses,  insteadof  hay  ;  and  when 
well  harvested,  forms  a  very  excellent  provender, 
insomuch  that  it  is  considered  tobe  of  almost  equal 
value  as  the  grain  itself. 
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VoY  Sale. 


The  subscriber  has  for  sale  five  boar  and  five 
sow  ings,  being  a  litter  from  the  sow  which  took 
the  first  premium  at  the  last  Maryland  Cattle 
Show.     Apply  to 

J.  W.  STONE, 
7 hree  Miles  on  the  Frederick  lurnjuke  Road 


(JONTLNTS  OF  THIS  NU.VIbKH. 

Proceedings  of  the  WasliiiiRtoii  Agficulliij\il  Society  of 
East  Tennessee — 'On  Keclaimetl  ^^.^^sh  Meadows — Agri- 
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jidd7-esK  to  the   Washington  Jgrkulturat  Societij 
of  East  Tennessee — delivered  at  their  Jirst  stated 
meeting  on   \2th  Ajiril,  1824,  by    'Iiiomas   G. 
U ATKINS,  M.  D.  President  oj  the  Society. 
(  Concluded  from  .A'b.  \l.) 

Gentlemen  of  the  ylgricultural  Society, 

2.  The  anunals  to  be  maintained  ujion  our  land. 
These  consist  of  such  as  are  used  for  labour  in 
cultivation,  or  for  subsistence  and  market :  and 
for  either  of  these  objects,  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  selection  and  keeping.  Hither- 
to perhaps,  it  has  been  a  material  error  in  our 
husbandry  that,  oxen  have  been  too  much  post- 
poned for  horses  in  our  plantation  operations. — 
They  are  equally  docile,  more  hardy,  easier 
kept — and  when  no  longer  useful  for  labour,  afford 
us  excellent  fond — and  the  remark  we  have  fre- 
quently heard  made,  that  a  reduced  ox  quickly 
stabled,  makes  the  tenderest  beef,  is  worthy  of 
some  consideration — mules  too  are  too  much  ne- 
glected amongst  us.  Whatever  may  be  our 
choice  of  animals  and  breeds,  and  for  whatever 
purposes,  economy  requires  that  all  animals  should 
be  properly  secured  from  inclement  weather,  and 
well  fed. 

3.  The  gear  and  implements  of  husbandry. — 
Without  these  our  land  and  animals  would  protit 
MS  little  ;  a  plenty  of  them,  and  the  best  kind  will 
be  found  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  in  a  few  years 
a  farmer  will  consume  unprofitably,  more  time  in 
running  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  single 
plough  to  a  blacksmith's  shop,  than  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  supply  one  or  too  extra  ones  for  each 
team,  which  by  keepii.g  one  like  a  standing  bag 
at  mill,  would  enable  him  to  make  every  trip  tell. 

4.  Houses,  manure  fiens,  and  all  necessary  lots. 
He  who  neglects  to  pay  proper  attention  to  these 
objects,  instead  of  rendering  all  the  elements  tri 
butary  to  his  support,  permits  them  to  depredate 
upon  his  substance,  and  carry  oflf  a  great  portion 
of  his  profits. 

5.  1  lie  kind  of  grains,  grasses,  Ijfc.  to  be  pre- 
pared.—\t  is  not  only  highly  important  to  an  im 
proved  state  of  agriculture,  and  agricultural  pro 
fits  ;  that  we  should  make  the  best  selection  of 
seeds  of  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  fitting  for 
our  use,  but  that  we  should  take  particular  care 
to  preserve  these  from  unfavourable  mixture  and 
degeneration,  the  breed  of  vegetables  may  be  as 
profitably  improved  with  care  and  attention,  as 
the  breed  of  animals. 

6.  Manures. — To  preserve  or  improve  the  qua- 
lity of  the  soil,  and  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  all 
vegetable  products — manures  are  indispensible. 
They  are  to  be  obtained  from  animal,  vegetable, 
or  fossil  substances,  from  air,  water,  and  we  may 
add  from  almost  every  thing  else ;  and  the  judi 
sious  preparation  and  application  of  them,  con- 
stitutes of  itself  a  highly  important  branch  of 
the  science  of  agriculture,  and  the  art  of  good 
husbandry ;  few  districts  of  country  are  more  fa 
voured,  for  the  facilities  aftnrded  of  obtaining 
manures  than  East  Tennessee  ;  good  range  for 
stock,  and  other  resources  for  animal  support,  af- 
ford the  means  of  supplies  from  this  source — 
mountain  air  and  innumerable  streams  of  water, 
in  every  direction,  offer  abundant  natural  resour- 
ces in  these  respects,  and  our  superabundance  of 
limestone  and  wood  to  burn  it,  provided  at  every 


farmer's  door,  a  most  valuable  and  inexhaustible 

resource  in  this  never  sufficiently  estimated  fo«sil;land  theirs   comparatively  enlarged. 

in  addition  to  all  these,  the  gypsum,  or  plaster  ofjour  principles  and  our  means  then,  by  insidious 


we  are  told,  is  inexhaustible;  with  such  fortunate 
resources,  gentlemen,  what  more  is  requisite,  to 
advance  our  agriculture,  to  the  most  profitable 
and  respectable  point,  but  skill  and  industry,  un- 
less indeed  it  be 

7.  Patience  and  perseverance. 

Whoever  expects  to  find  himself  suddenly,  as  if 
by  magic  or  disingenuous  speculation,  enrichsd 
by  the  arts  of  agriculture  ;  let  him  not  become  or 
continue  to  be  a  member  of  this  society,  his  expec- 
tations will  be  disappointed.  Like  the  despotic 
tyrant  of  antiquity,  who  would  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics  by  the  ready  force  of 
his  will — he  will  learn  that  there  is  no  arbitrary 
or  speculative  way  to  the  resources  of  agriculture. 
Its  blessings  and  profits  are  slowly  but  surely  dis- 
pensed by  the  equity  of  Nature,  in  equal  degrees 
to  all  who  equally  pursue.  Our  Washington  coun- 
ty and  district,  are  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the 
state,  and  as  they  took  the  lead  in  subjecting  this 
once  savage  country  to  civilization,  inay  we  not 
equally  hope  that  their  efforts  will  be  successful, 
in  endeavouring  to  substitute  a  more  improved 
and  productive,  for  our  present  barbarous  state  of. 
Agriculture .'  There  is  not  a  class  of  any  denomi-i 
nation,  or  an  interest  of  any  description,  but  what 
may  be  truly  said  to  depend  upon  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture  ;  let  us  put  it  to  the  interest,  there- 
fore, the  surest  foundation  of  public  spirit  in  all, 
to  aid  our  operations,  and  favour  our  upright 
views — and  if  prejudice  or  partiality  might  with 
propriety  in  any  case  be  sued — could  it  be  done 
in  any  better  earthly  cause  ?  We  have  heard 
much  of  \zX.ea.ho\it  prodigals  anA  radicals.  Now 
in  our  more  humble,  and  useful  pursuits,  that  we 
may  provoke  none  against  us  ;  and  prove  that  we 
know  how  to  make  a  judicious  use  of  all. 

Wt  may  do  as  many  cunning  people  have  done 
before  us — play  Jack  o'  both  sides.  Let  us  be 
prodigal  of  our  o'Jtn  labour,  that  we  may  radi- 
cally remove  all  the  weeds  and  trash,  that  would 
swallow  up  or  dissipate  the  substance  of  our 
growing  crops.  I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks, 
gentlemen,  without  calling  your  attention  in  a 
very  especial  manner  to  a  subject,  deeply  coimect- 
td  with  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  agricul 
turists  at  least — if  not  of  every  other  class  of  Ame- 
rican citizens.  The  domestic  habits,  manners  and 
custom,  or  rural  economy  of  all  nations,  have  ei 
ther  been  established  or  conducted  upon  principles 
to  support  their  institutions — or  have  ultimately 
proved  subversive  of  them.  Our  republican  exam- 
ple, seen  and  admired,  pix)duced  a  powerful  action 
upon  the  monarchies  of  the  world.  But  the  final 
result  abroad  has  disappointed  the  virtuous  hopes 
of  the  friends  of  Liberty,  and  a  violent  re-action 
has  taken  place — the  effects  of  which  are  mani- 
festly extending  amongst  us  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  Whatever  can  retain,  or  corrupt 
the  pure  streams  of  reason  ;  humble  our  eleva- 
ted sense  of  the  human  intellect  and  manly  inde- 
pendence, or  monarchise  the  republican  simpli- 
city of  our  manners — imparting  to  them  a  more 
anti-republican  tendency — will  be  in  unison  with 
the  deep  and  extensively  laid  plans  of  all  the 
legitimate  monarchs  of  Europe  and  the  world, 
and  the  means  of  accomplishing  their  objects, 
have  never  been  wanting  areong  us — and  perhaps 
to  an  extent  not  even  suspected  by  too  many. 
They  well  know  that  money  is  power — by  what 
ever  means  or  pretexts  therefore,  money  can  be 
withdrawn   from  us — our   power   is  diminished. 

Robbed  of 


the  Virginia  quarries  near  Abingdon,  completes 
our  stock.  The  plaster  of  these  neighbouring 
quarries,  having  examined  carefully  some  of  their 
products,  I  may  safely  affirm  in  point  of  quality  is 
equal  to  any  in  the  world,  that  we  have  yet  had 
experience  and  specimens  of;  and  the   quantity 
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practices  upon  us  from  abroad,  or  inconsiderate 
ones  adopted  at  home  ;  can  we  reasonably  expect 
to  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity,  the  glorious 
freehold  we  have  received  from  our  forefathers 
It  were  vain  and  foolish  to  expect  it.  Let  us 
discharge  our  duty  to  posterity,  then,  and  to  our- 


selves— by  pursuing  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers. 
Let  our  ways  be  frugal,  plain  and  rational.  One 
of  the  many  plans  which  monarchists  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  have  devised  to  undermine 
republican  principles,  and  support  their  totter- 
ing thrones,  is  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  class- 
es as  strongly  as  possible  to  external  parade  in 
every  thing.  The  Parisians,  for  instance,  since  the 
restoration  of  their  bloated  monarchy,  are  more 
ingrossed  by  the  splendid  procession,  than  the 
sacred  ceremony  of  notre  dame  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  amongst  ourselves,  that,  as  republi- 
canism has  been  going  more  out  of  fashion  for 
several  years  past — more  splendour  and  parade 
has  been  effected  in  every  department  of  life. 
Even  the  manner  and  the  places  of  the  worship 
of  God — where  it  should  seem  from  the  example 
of  our  Saviour,  humility  and  simplicity  should 
be  maintained — have  not  escaped  this  general 
deluge  of  foreign  fashion. 

It  is  true  that  this  last  remark  does  not  apply 
with  equal  force  to  our  churches  in  this  country  ; 
but  it  is  justly  applicable  to  some  of  our  rich  At- 
lantic cities. 

But  there  let  them  do  as  it  seemeth  fit  to  them ; 
their  refinements  certainly  are  too  apt  to  delight 
us,  when  we  get  amongst  them — and  privately 
we  would  not  meddle  with  their  matters — but  in 
a  public  point  of  view,  what  tends  to  undermine 
the  plainness  and  purity  of  our  manners,  must 
deeply  affect  us,  as  it  should  ttiem — confining  our 
attention  to  the  more  modest  pursuit  of  what  is 
useful  and  comfortable,  we  should  leave  the  no- 
ble, the  elegant  and  the  splendid — to  the  wild 
and  the  extravagant — who  like  the  butterfly  are 
constituted  to  flutter  and  fall — already  we  see  ac» 
[cumulating  causes  among  us  at  home,  of  the  de 
cline  and  fall,  rather  than  the  use  and  progress 
of  independence.  Economy  and  propriety  could 
never  sanction  the  introduction  of  nlahogany 
sideboards,  and  bureaus,  and  richly  papered 
walls,  in  a  country  remote  from  seaboards,  and 
where  our  own  native  cherry,  walnut,  sycamore, 
and  beautiful  sugar  maple,  abound  for  useful  and 
sufficiently  elegant  furniture,  and  lime  of  the  best 
quality,  and  so  cheap  for  finishing  off  our  houses. 
How  much  more  rational  and  profitable,  would 
it  be  to  apply  the  surplus  resources  squandered 
abroad  for  these  purposes — to  the  acquisition  of 
books  and  useful  knowledge.  And  here  I  cannot 
omit  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  the  Society, 
the  great  advantage  that  might  result  to  its  pro- 
ceedings, from  the  immediate  aid  of  the  very 
valuable  volumes  of  the  American  Farmer,  edit- 
ed with  much  ability  in  Baltimore, — and  the 
procurement  of  other  useful  agricultural  works 
as  soon  as  our  means  will  admit — but  beyond 
these,  I  will  never  advise  the  expenditure  of  one 
cent's   worth. 

Economy  and  a  rigid  punctuality,  are  the  life 
and  soul  of  Republican  Societies,  and  permanent 
institutions  and  credit — overdealing  makes  us  the 
slaves  of  others,  and  our  ruinous  propensities. 
Plain,  temperate,  and  regular  habits  have  a  suit- 
able effect  upon  our  physical  as  well  as  moral 
and  political  happiness — painful  diseases  are 
thereby  prevented— or  if  natural  causes  only  pro- 
duce these,  they  are  more  uniform  in  character 
— easily  understood,  and  successfully  treated. 
Whereas,  under  the  present  luxurious,  irregular 
and  fickle  course  of  subsistence — new,  unknown, 
and  unheard  of  diseases  arise  amongst  us,  and 
doctors  and  old  women  are  kept  squabbling  about 
the  theories  to  fix  principles,  which  must  ever 
continue  as  unfixed  as  the  complicated  variety, 
known  and  unknown,  of  causes  and  effects,  blend- 
ed, reacting  upon,  and  alternately  generating 
each  other,  that  produce  them.  Hence  one  age 
gives  us  a  rush,  anotlier  postpones,  and  introdu- 
ces a  new  light.    And  thu.s  we  go  on,  changing. 
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figurine,  and  dashing  away  at  every  thing,  whe- 
ther suitable  or  unsuitable  to  our  physical,  mor- 
al, or  religious  condition — su/i/mrrive  or  subver- 
sive of  our  political  institutions  I  Can  we  hold 
out  at  this  gait?  Believe  it  not,  gentlemen,  these 
remarks  are  by  no  means  inapplicable  to  our  pre- 
sent objects — it  will  be  in  vain  that  we  improve 
our  agricultural  condition,  and  individual  resour 
ces,  if  a  proper  and  happy  application  is  not 
made  of  them. 

Domestic  employments,  and  manufactures,  and 
economical   manners  and   intercourse  should  be 
our  special  care,  for  the  good  of  our  families  and 
country.     But   far  be  it  from   me    to  discourage 
social  interco\irbe — it  is  the  delight  of  the  humai^ 
heart,  and  even  brutes  and  savages  aiTect  it — the 
man  of  solitude  may  cherish  the  purest  abstract 
principles    and    feelings  of  natural    justice  and 
human  benevolence.     But  brooding  over  himself, 
his  own  sensations  and  volitions,  his  feelings  and 
his  habits  become  unfriendly  to  the  social  \  irtues 
— and  he  loses  all  practical   toleration    for   the 
infirmities  of  human  niture,    or  the  defects  of 
human  institutions.     But  when  social  intercourse 
is  i-ceulated  by  pride  and  ostentation,  rather  than 
tht    dictates  of  feeling  and  nature,    it  becomes 
subversive  of  heartfelt   happiness  and  personal 
independence — and    finally    makes  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  individual  members  of  society,  the 
weather-cocks  of  design,  and  the  yoked   instru- 
ments of  despotism.     Let  our  intercourse  be  en- 
couraged then,  and  all   the  harmony   ot    social 
virtues — but  let  it  be  confined  to  good  will,   and 
good  fare,  without  parade  and  extravagance   in 
tlie  use  of  such  articles  as  come  not  conveniently 
and  properly  witliin  our  means.     The  first  set- 
tlers of  the  good  old  Virginia,   as  was  once  call- 
ed  the  whole   extent  of   Anglo-Atlantic   settle- 
ments in  America — far  removed   from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  despotism — felt    and  cherished  only 
the  natural  social  virtues,  and  heartfelt  unobtru- 
sive piety.     The   sons  of  these  were  our  fathers 
of  the  revolution.     All  had  a  plenty,   and  could 
give  their  neighbours  some.     Debts,    executions, 
and  embarrasments,  chased  not  joy  and  comfort 
away  from  their  happy  habitations.     But  design- 
ing,  corrupting,    misleading  fashion,    with    her 
hundred  follies  and   vices,  paraded  herself  into 
these  republican  walks  where  unpretending  hos- 
pitality  had  reigned,  with  not   less  dignity   for 
being  plain  and  simple.     And  there  are  not  want- 
ing   now,    amidst    the    indi-pendcnce-destrotjing- 
sfilendour,  of  this  same  Atlantic,  thousands  and 
ten  thousands,  of  virtuous,  intelligent,  dignified 
individuals,   who  cast  their    long  and   lingering 
looks  back  upon  the  past,  while  they  are  forced 
along,  sighing  as  they  sink  in   the  current  that 
overwhelms  them. 

If  there  is  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  more 
than  any  other  that  yet  bears  the  same  relation, 
to  the  present  polished  errors  of  the  ancient  ha- 
bitations of  America,  which  these  in  their  pris- 
tine purity  and  simplicity,  bow  to   the  corrupt 
abodes  of  Europe — perhaps  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  condition,  of  this  our  East  Tennessee.     Not 
washed  by    tlie  waves  of   the  Atlantic,  wafting 
over  the  refinements  of  the  old  world — nor   yet 
touched  by  the  golden  lures  of  Golconda  or  Po- 
tosi,  which  glitter  upon  the  wilder  regions  of  the 
Nile-like  Mississippi,  from  the  new.     The  aspi- 
rants to  wealth,  and  grandeur,  and  speculation, 
have  stopped  short  of,  or  gone  by  us.     But  here 
still  remain  our  peaceful  habitations,  our  excel- 
lent farming  lands,  our  mountains   and  vallies — 
abundant    streams    for    navigation,     and    water 
■works — and  above  all  our  fine  climate,  pregnant 
with   health.     Here,  too,  we  have  comfort  and 
simplicity — no  splendid   ceremonies  flutter   our 
hearts,  and  disturb  our  convenience,   or  plunge 
us  into  embarrassments— no  cafiUaled   creditors 


enslave  us.  The  unwelcome  salutation  of,  "  com 
pay  me  what  you  owe  me,"  extends  to  a  coinpa 
ratively  small  number  in  East  Tennessee — livin. 
upon  their  own,  and  within  their  means,  our  c. 
tizens  require  no  factitious  aids  to  keep  thei. 
afloat — they  require  no  stop  laws,  property  law 
or  any  other  laws  violating  compacts,  and  post 
poning,  if  not  positively  defrauding  justici- 
Thus,  gentlemen,  let  us  proceed — uptearingbi 
the  roots,  nothing  useful  in  society,  but  the  grim' 
and  trees  that  stand  in  the  way  of  our  agricui 
ture. 


PAPERS 

Read  at  the  last  meeting  if  the  .Agricultural  Sod 
cty  of  the  Valley,  and  by  order  of  said  Soci 
cty,  communicated  for  fiublication  in  the. Ame- 
rican Farmer. 

No.  V. 
Sfiringjitld,  October  15,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

Having  already  declared  myself  to  the  Secra- 
tary  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  premiums  which  it  is  your  province  to 
award,  I  have  thought  that  in  addition  to  a  re- 
view of  my  fences  and  divisions,  orchard,  live 
stock,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  general  as- 
pect of  the  farm,  you  might  also  expet  some 
concise  sratemtnt  of  my  rotation  of  crops,  and 
some  cursory  remarks  on  each  item  to  which 
the  society  have  directed  your  attention. 

Is;.  In  relation  to  Yards  and  AJanures. 
To  insure  prosperity  to  the  farmer  who  is  un- 
willing to  turn  much  of  his  attention  to  the  cre- 
ation and  preservation  of  manure  by  its  proper 
application  to  the  soil,  would  be  as  preposterous 
as  to  insure  the  success  of  the  merchant,  who, 
though  receiving  his  store  room  filled  with  goods, 
having  himself  provided  with  every  implement 
of  his  profession,  and  his  counters  surrounded  by 
purchasers,  failed  to  replenish  his  shelves  with 
articles  to  supply  their  demands.  For  though 
we  may  receive  our  lands  in  the  richest  state,  be 
possessed  of  the  best  improved  implements  of 
the  husbandman,  deposite  our  seeds  in  the 
handsomest  manner,  at  present  reap  the  most 
abundant  crop — yet  if  we  fail  to  return  to  the 
soil  nourishment  in  the  aggregate,  amounting  to 
that  drawn  from  it  by  cultivation,  our  lands 
must  be  impoverished,  and  our  posterity  (if  not 
ourselves)  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  system 
of  bad  management  which  we  have  pursued.  It 
is  indeed  astonishing  that  when  the  benefit  of 
manure  is  so  evident  and  immediate,  its  effects 
so  fully  compensating  the  farmer  for  his  labour  in 
applying  it,  that  it  should  be  so  totally  neglected 
by   many  even  among  our  best  cultivators. 

In  offering  an  opinion  as  to  the  proper  time 
for  the  application  of  manure,  I  can  not  calcu- 
late on  its  having  much  weight  with  your  com- 
mittee, when  I  find  it  opposed  to  that  already 
advanced  by  the  best  farmer  Eastern  Virginia  can 
boast  of,  and  by  many  practical  and^  successful 
men  among  ourselves.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those 
to  whom  I  allude,  that  by  applying  vegetable 
matter  in  their  dry  and  unfermented  state  to  the 
soil,  much  nutritious  matter  is  saved  that  would 
be  lost  by  a.  partial  decomposition  in  the  barn 
yard.  Were  it  possible  for  dry  straw  scattered 
here  and  there,  and  turned  under  by  the  plough, 
to  go  through  that  fermentation  which  is  requi- 
site to  form  it  into  food  for  growiag  plants,  I 
should,  without  hesitation  admit  it  to  be  the  best 
state  for  applying  it.  But  under  the  fullest  im- 
pression that  the  heat  which  is  essential  to  de- 
composition can  only  be  engendered  by  a  large 
mass  of  vegetable  or  other  matter  lying  in  close 
contact  ;  and  believing  too,  that  the  process  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  ordure  passing  from 


■:).ttle  already  in  a  fermenting  state.  Icon.    ..dthat 
i.e  manure  taken  from  the  yard  as  soon  as  a  ae- 
>!nposition  had  jjerfectly  commenced   is    much 
nore  efficacious   than  the  same  would  be  if  ap- 
ilicd  in   a   dry    state.     There   is,    perhaps,    no 
:  lint  on  which  opinion  more    equally  turns  than 
"n  this,  it  has  divided  two  of  the  most  learned  and 
•agacious  agriculturists  in  the  union  ;  I  allude  to 
lidge  Peters  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Col.  Taylor  of 
Virginia.     The  former,    however,   after    having 
>.idethe  fairest  experiments  the  case  would  ad- 
nit  of,  feels  from  the  result  more  fully  confirmed 
■1  the  opinion  which  he  has  ever  entertained  (to 
vit,  that  of  applying  it  in  its  partially  fermented 
itate).     He  mentions  as  another  great  advantaije 
'f  hauling  all  'natter  first  to  the  barn  yard,  and  one 
too,  that  must  be  obvious  to   every  farmer;  that 
of  saving  the  urine  of  our  cattle,    which  otiier- 
wise  for  the  want  of  an  absorbant  would  be  lost. 
The  best  constructed   barn   yards   that   I    have 
seen   were  the   concave     ones   of    some   of  our 
northern  farmers,  in  which  all  the  fiuid  matter 
runs  to   the  centre,  and  is  absorbed   by  frequent 
applications  of  earth,   straw,   weeds,  corn  stalks, 
5cc.     It  is  the   opinion  of  those  who  have  made 
'he  experiment  that  by  proper  management   we 
can   make  lifteen   wagon  loads   of  manure  from 
each  head  of  our  stock. 

2d.    '''ences  and  General  Dixnsions. 
It  is  unnecessary  to   say  much  about  fencing ; 
the  kind  that  would  be  cheapest  and  best  in  one 
part  of  our  country,  might,  in  all  probability,  be 
more  costly  in  another.     To  those  who  are  situ- 
ated near  saw  mills,  and  where  timber  is  abun- 
dant, the  board  fence   I    would  suppose    cheap- 
t.     Five   plank  six   inches  broad,  and  sixteen 
and    a   half    feet    long,   with  two    locust   posts, 
makes  a  rood  of  durable  fence  that  will  not  cost 
in  all    (including   the    white    washing  which  is 
usually   recommended  as  a  great  preservative  of 
the   plank)   above   seventy-five   cents.      Where 
plank   is  scarce,  and  stone  abundant,  the  latter 
might  be  preferable.     Indeed  on  our  large  farms 
it   is  advisable  to  have   both.     I   have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  either  are   cheaper  (without  es- 
timating the  cost  of  timber  for  rails)  than  to  cut, 
maul,   make  up,  and  annually  repair  a  common 
worm   fence,   the  produce    of  the  ground  saved 
by  stone  or  board  would  repair  the  fences  for  a 
generation.     Under  the  head  of  rotation  of  crops 
something  will  be  said  on  general  divisions. 
od.  Rotation  of  Crofts. 
As  nature  has  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  not 
confining   the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach 
too   long  to  any   single  species  of  food,  by  sup- 
[ilying  a  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  eve- 
ry   season    of    the    year,  and  some   peculiar   to 
each  ;  so  has  she  suggested  to  the  Husbandman 
the  advantages  of  a  change  of  seed  which  he  fur- 
nishes to   tlie  grounds.     We   demand  no  better 
evidence  of  this   than  the  fact,  th.tt  cutting  fre- 
quently from  our  lands   scrubby  pines,  and    fine 
growth  of  oak   succeeds,  or  perhaps  by  destroy- 
ing an  indifferent  one  of  oak,  a  growth  of  hicko- 
ry, poplar,  or  some  other  native  wood,  almost 
invariably   appears.     Again,  the    fact  of   weeds 
putting  up,  growing  most  luxuriantly  for  two  or 
three  years,  decaying,  and  nourishing  some  new 
species   which   had  never  grown   before  on  the 
same  ground,  goes  to  illustrate  the  same  truth. 
The   great  advantages  of  a  change  to  be   seen 
wherever   it   is   practised,  should,    however,  be 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  we  were  but  aiding 
nature  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  wishes. 

I  liave  seven  fields  which  are  employed  in  al- 
ternate cultivation.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have 
about  eighty  acres  which  I  consider  as  meadow 
land,  I  do  not  include  in  my  rotation  :  A.  por- 
tion of  this  is  taken  (depending  upon  the  quantity 
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which  at  the  time  may  require  re-setting  in  grass) 
whfiiever  my  poorer  shifts  come  in  cultivation, 
thus  equalliziug  the  annual  crops.  The  following 
rotation  1  have  laid  down  for  myself.  Tlie  seven 
fi.'Uls  are  numbered  from  one  up  to  seven.  Be 
ginning  with  No.  1,  I  have  it  in  corn,  then  wheat, 
thi'n  clover  two  years,  then  wheat,  then  orchard 
grass,  and  timothy  two  years.  Again  (which  will  be 
the  eighth  year)  in  corn,  so  on  through  the  whole 
lu'.iuier  of  fields.  To  make  it  plain  I  annex  a 
diagram.  On  the  dittercnt  fields  as  designated 
by  the  numbers,  are  to  be  seen  the  crops  now 
growing:  on  the  left,  the  years  for  a  complete 
rotation ;  opposite  each  year,  and  under  each 
number  of   the  crop,   for  the  year  is  mentioned. 
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7.  field. 
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Clover. 
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Clover. 

lS2fi 

Clover. 

Clover. 

Wheat. 

Corn 
Wheat. 
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Wheat.* 

1827 

Wheat. 
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C  lovt T. 

Clover. 

Or  G  ras* 

and 
'ri:notliy 

11128 

Wheat. 

Cluver. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Or  Grass 

and 
Tiniolh) 

132" 

OrGis.i 

anil 
1imuili5 

OrG  .- 

ai,d 
Timothj 

Whi'al. 

Clover, 

Clover. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1823,  No.  1  is  in 
corn.  No.  2  and  3  in  orchard  grass  and  timothy. 
No.  4  and  7  in  wheat,  and  5  and  6  in  clover  ;  so 
that  every  year  there  is  one  field  (fields  averag- 
int;  forty  acres)  in  corn,  two  in  orchard  grass  and 
timothy,  two  in  wheat,  and  two  in  clover.  All 
the  manure  made  after  the  first  of  April  each 
yei.r,  is  hauled  out  during  the  following  Octo 
ber,  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  immediately 
turned  under  with  three  horse  ploughs  as  deep  as 
possible  :  that  made  after  the  1st  of  November, 
and  until  tne  first  of  April,  is  hauled  in  the 
month  of  March  and  spread  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground  which  had  been  ploughed  in  the  fall, 
(i  ut  not  over  the  portion  of  the  field  which  had 
previously  been  manured)  and  stirred  in  with 
sin..;le  horse  sh  ivel  ploughs.  In  this  way  all  the 
manure  I  can  make  is  applied  to  my  corn,  which 
is  the  crop  m  'St  requiring  it.  As  soon  after 
plo'ighing  with  shovels  as  possible,  provided  the 
middle  of  April  lias  arrived,  I  plant  my  corn  and 
commence  the  first  of  May  breaking  up  a  clover 
field,  which  is  then  about  blooming  for  wheat.  It 
is  icoken  up  in  lands  of  forty  eight  feet,  so 
that  when  the  field  is  done,  it  will  be  divided  by 
the  aack  lapping  and  finishing  furrow  into  twen- 
ty-four feet  lands,  by  which  the  seedsman  will  be 
guided  The  first  of  June  this  is  all  sowed  in 
oacs  (one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre)  and  har- 
rowed in  the  direction  of  the  ploughing.  The  first 
of  .-Vugust  1  start  my  ploughs  in  opposite  direc- 
tion- from  that  in  which  it  was  orij,inaUy  broken. 
To  these  ploughs  chains  are  attached  which 
enables  them  effectually  to  turn  under  the  oats, 
of  whatever  heignt  it  may  be.  I  must  here  state, 
that  to  Mr.  Isaac  Chrisman,  one  of  our  most  in- 
dustrious and  successful  farmers,  I  am  indebted 
for  information  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  fixing 
this  chain.  I  formerly  had  it  attached  to  the  left 
end  of  the  single  tree  of  the  left  hoi-se,  aud  the 
rii-'ht  end  of  the  single  tree  of  the  right  horse  ; 
th  vhain  dragging  between  on  the  ground. 
There  were  many   objections  to  this   mode   of 


fixing  it.  By  Mr.  Chrisman's  directions,  it  is 
attached  to  the  left  end  of  the  single  tree  of  the 
right  horse,  brought  under  the  beam  of  the 
plough  just  in  front  of  the  coulter,  carried  over 
and  knocked  on  top  of  the  coulter  ;  this  should 
drag  on  the  ground,  when  it  effectually  answers 
the  object  for  which  it  is  intended. — After  my 
oats  is  all  turned  under,  I  have  the  field  immedi- 
ately well  harrowed  the  way  it  was  ploughed, 
and  the  middle  of  September,  start  a  harrow  in 
the  oi)posite  direction  ahead  of  the  seedsman, 
and  plough  under  with  shovels  the  wheat  sowed. 
If  I  cultivate  rye,  it  is  only  when  a  portion  of  my 
meadow  land  is  broken  up,  which  is  that  year  an 
addition  to  my  regular  crops.  You  will  perceive 
from  what  1  have  said,  my  corn  ground  has  inva 
riably  two  ploughings  and  two  harrowings. — I 
sometimes  give  it  an  additional  harrowing — my 
wheat  ground  has  three  ploughings  and  three 
harrowings,  sometimes  a  rolling  in  addition.  The 
field  whioh  1  annually  sow  in  clover,  is  the  wheat 
following  corn  ;  on  this  the  pug  from  my  crop 
is  sowed,  and  white  clear  seed  may  be  necessary. 
The  fallow  field  of  wheat  is  sowed  with  orchard 
grass  and  timothy  mingled  'vith  the  wheat. 
Upon  the  forty  acre  field  of  oats  I  turned  under 
this  year,  I  sowed  fifty-five  bushels  of  wheat, 
.veighing  sixty  pound  per  bushel,  twenty  two 
and  a  fourth  bushels  of  orchard  grass,  and  twen- 
ty two  gallons  of  timothy  seed,  making  one  and 
three  eighths  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  aud  three- 
eighths  of  a  bushel  of  grass  seed. 

Alh  Orchard. 

My  orchard  (consisting  of  two  hundied  and  fif- 
ty trees)  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  fruit,  some 
of  a  very  choice  kind.  I  last  spring,  governed  by 
the  advice  ot  some  of  my  nortlieru  acquaintances, 
white-washed  all  my  apple  trees,  which  I  am 
satisfied  proved  of  immediate  benefit.  So  well 
am  1  convinced  of  this  that  I  shall  continue  the 
practice  annually.  My  orchard  is  taken  in  the 
rotation  with  the  field  to  which  it  is  attached  ex- 
cept as  to  the  corn  crop,  that  year  an  additional 
crop  of  grass  is  taken  from  it.  I  believe  the 
ploughing  occasionally  orchard  land  is  of  great 
importance,  by  meliorating  the  soil  you  enable 
the  roots  to  travel  a  greater  distance,  and  to  search 
with  more  ease  for  nouristiment. 

Sth.   Live  Stock. 

I  in  common  with  other  farmers  turn  my  atten- 
tion in  some  measure  to  the  fattening  of  cattle. 
1  never  raise  my  calves,  believing  that  we  may 
buy  the  cattle  brought  down  the  valley  at  the  age 
of  tliree  years,  one  hundred  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  we  can  keep  them  that  length  of  time.  1 
have  ten  milch  cows,  they  are  small  but  give  a 
quantity  of  milk  ;  notwithstanding  this,  I  am  sa- 
tisfied economy  would  advTse  my  disposing  of  one 
halt,  and  feeding  the  reinainiler  higher,  particu- 
larly in  the  winter  time;  tlie  only  obj..'ction  to 
this,  is  the  additional  attention  it  would  require 
from  myself,  to  get  from  the  five  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk  and  butter  for  family  purposes. 

6lh.  Implements  of  Husbandry. 

For  breaking  up  my  ground  I  make  use  of  the 
three  hoi-se  plough  exclusively.  I  believe  that 
the  additional  quantity  ploughed  will  compensate 
fully  for  the  third  horse,  (my  task  to  my  tsvo 
ploughman  who  do  all  my  work,  is  four  acres  ;. 
day),  independent  of  this,  the  work  is  infinitely 
better  done  than  it  is  possible  to  do  it  with  two 
horses.  My  seeding  is  done,  and  my  corn  partlj 
worked  with  the  coulter  shovel,  which  I  prefer 
greatly  to  the  common  plough.  The  cultivator  i 
use  much  in  the  v/orking  of  corn,  and  have  gonti 
reason  to  believe  it  a  very  valuable  inij)len)er.* 
Presuming  that  your  committee  will  prefer  seeing 
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my  ploughs,  harrows,  &c.  it   is   unnecessary  to 
enter  into  a  description  of  their  form. 

Respectfully,  your's,         WM.  M.  BARTON. 

Maj.  Seth  Mason. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Halter  Cast.  Horses  that  are  allowed  too  long 
a  haltei',  sometimes  entangle  their  legs  in  it, 
generally  getting  it  under  the  fetlock,  so  as  to 
bruise,  wound,  or  excoriate  the  pastern.  In  se- 
vere injuries  of  this  kind,  the  part  should  be 
poulticed  at  first ;  and  when  the  inflamation  has 
abated,  if  there  be  a  wound,  it  is  to  be  washed 
with  some  astringent  lotion,  as  a  solution  of  sugar 
of  lead  or  alum,  and  if  it  becomes  hard  and  dry, 
the  following  liniment  may  be  applied  : 

Olive  oil,  two  ounces  ; 

Goulard's  extract,  three  or  four  drachms. — 
Let  them  be  well  shaken. 
In  slight  injuries,  the  astringent  lotion,  will  ge- 
nerally be  sufficient  for  the  cure. 

Hide-Bound.  When  the  horse's  skin  is  unusu- 
ally tight  about  the  body,  he  is  said  to  be  hide- 
bound ;  the  coat  at  the  same  time  generally  ap- 
pears rough  and  dry.  Tliis  tightness  of  the  skin 
istjften  the  effect  of  hard  work  and  want  of  suf- 
ficient nourishment;  it  also  commonly  attends 
lingering  diseases,  and  must  therefore  be  consi- 
dered rather  as  a  symptom  of  disease  than  as  a 
disease  itself.  The  best  remedies  are  a  light 
and  nourishing  diet,  as  pollard  (a  better  kind  of 
bran  than  that  commonly  sold)  and  oats  made  in- 
to a  mash,  or  malt  mashes,  carrots,  lucerne,  or 
vetches.  If  the  horse's  dung  smell  offensively, 
it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  a  mild  purgative. 
Should  there  be  any  want  of  appetite  after  the 
operation  of  the  purgative,  tonic  medicines  are 
to  be  given,  or  the  cordial,  mixed  with  two 
draclims  of  cascarilla  bark.  The  water  he 
drinks  should  be  at  the  summer  temperature. 
By  these  means,  aided  by  regular  exercise,  good 
grooming,  and  moderately  warm  clothing,  the 
skin  will  soon  become  loose  and  glossy  again. 

Hoof-Casting.  A  partial  or  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  horse's  hoof  from  the  sensitive  foot. 
This  is  generally  caused  by  excessive  exertion, 
or  by  suddenly  cooling  the  feet  with  water  after 
they  have  been  much  heated  by  exercise.  In 
some  instances,  I  have  known  inflammatory  fe- 
vers terminate  in  inflammation  of  one  or  more  of 
the  feet,  A  few  years  since,  I  met  with  a  case 
of  this  kind,  where  the  inflammation  ran  so  high, 
that  the  whole  of  the  hind  foot  became  mortified, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  animal. 
When  the  inflammation  attacked  the  foot,  the 
general  inflammation  or  fever  ceased.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  foot  sometimes  ends  in  suppura- 
tion, or  the  formation  of  matter ;  in  this  case 
there  is  generally  a  total  casting  or  separation  of 
the  hoof :  but  it  often  happens  that  the  sensitive 
pa.ts  retain  their  power  of  secreting  horn  ;  so 
that  anew  hoof  is  gradually  formed.  The  most 
usual  mode  in  which  the  hoof  is  cast  is  rather  a 
partial  separation.  The  first  appearance  is  a 
circula''  crack  or  separation  all  around  the  coro- 
net ;  this  gradually  descends,  being  pushed  for- 
ward by  the  new  shoot  of  horn.  At  the  end  of 
three  or  four  months,  it  goes  down  nearly  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  hoof,  and  then  either  breaks  off, 
or  may  be  removed  with  the  drawing-knife. 
During  this  process,  the  fissure  between  the  new 
and  old  hoof  shoulj  be  filled  with  some  kind  of 
plaster  or  wax,  so  as  to  prevent  gravel  or  dirt 
from  getting  in,  and  the  horse  should  be  kept  at 
rrass.  When  the  hoof  is  cast  suddenly  and  to- 
■;dly,  leaving  the  sensitive  foot  quite  bare  it  should 
)C  co>  ered  with  mild  digestive  ointment,  spread  on 
fisv  ;  tlie  dressing  m^y  be  confined,  and  the  foot 
protected  in  somi^  measure,  by  a  leather  boot. 
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FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


SWINE. 


Sir, 


The  swine  or  hog  is  a  valuable  and  useful  ani- 
mal, and  a  number  of  them  is  almost  as  necessa- 
ry for  the  farmer  as  a  stock  of  cattle.  Hogs  are 
not  only  valuable  on  account  of  the  meat  and  fat 
they  afford  for  the  market  and  home  consumption, 
but  highly  useful  in  the  business  of  making  ma- 
nure. It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  by  proper 
care  and  attention,  a  greater  quantity  of  good 
manure  can  be  made  from  swine  than  in  any  other 
way  with  the  same  expense. 

Much  exertion  has  been  made  within  a  few 
years  to  make  our  hogs  better,  by -introducing 
new  kinds  and  crossing  different  breeds  ;  and  in 
some  instances  they  have  been  essentially  iuipiov- 
ed,  but  in  others  wretchedly  depreciated. 

A  kind  have  lately  been  introduced  into  this 
vicinity  denominated  the  English  breed.  I  am 
one  among  many  others  who  have  incautiously 
ventured  to  make  trial  of  them  to  my  great  dis- 
advantage, as  they  turn  out  to  be  inferior  in  every 
point  to  any  that  1  have  had  before  them.  I  can 
with  the  same  expense  make  one  of  my  old  sort 
weigh  at  least  one  hundred  pounds  more  than  one 
of  the  new  kind,  so  that  upon  a  moderate  calcu- 
lation there  is  a  loss  of  not  less  than  five  dollars 
in  each  hog  of  the  English  breed. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  committee  on  swine 
at  our  last  cattle  show  on  account  of  their  deci- 
sion between  the  competitors  for  premiums. — 
The  gentlemen  composing  this  committee  are 
■well  known  to  be  practical  farmers,  and  well  qua- 
lified to  perform  the  duty  assigned  them.  Their 
judgment  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  larger 
kind  of  hogs  in  preference  to  those  mouse  eared 
chubs,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  many  of  our  styes 
more  resembling  woodchucks  than  swine. 

The  credit  of  this  famous  kind  of  hogs  is  un- 
doubtedly sinking  in  this  vicinity.  Several  of  my 
neighbors  have  lately  expressed  their  disappro- 
bation of  them,  and  their  preference  to  a  larger 
kind  as  being  better  and  much  more  profitable. 
I  am  determined  to  be  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, and  for  time  to  come  be  contented  with 
my  old  sort  until  I  have  better  evidence  than  I 
had  before  that  a  new  kind  is  preferable.* 

Swine  must  have  suitable  food  and  enough  of  it, 
together  with  good  care  and  attention  in  order 
that  they  may  do  well  and  be  profitable.  They 
should  always  be  attended  by  the  same  person, 
for  if  one  takes  the  whole  care  of  them,  he  will 
better  know  what  they  most  need  and  liow  much 


*  This  statement  gives  a  xiinv  of  the  subject  very 
different  from  that  to  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed, lie  have  been  told  by  exptrienced  agri- 
culturists that  the  breed  ofsiuine,  originally  intro- 
duced into  this  country  from  Jingland,  and  which 
had  its  Origin  we  believe,  from  the  celebrated  Bake- 
well,  has  firoved  a  great  benefit  to  agriculturists. 
Ihat  very  correct  and  scieiitific  cultivator.  Dr. 
Fiske,  oj  Horcester,  stated  (in  afiiece  originally 
fiubliaJied  in  the  Worcester  S/iy,  and  rejiublished 
in  the  .Vctw  Jingland  Farmer,  Vol.  1.  Jiage  107,  J 
as  follows : — "  .V/y  hogs  are  ofthe  genuine  Bedford 
breed  so  railed  in  England,  and  est/ierience  has 
firoved  to  my  satisfaction,  that  this  breed  is  far  the 
Oest  that  has  been  introduced  into  this  country. — 
Ihey  are  quiet  in  their  nature,  fat  easy,  and  with 
little  expense  or  trouble.  I  have  hud  some  weigh 
at  12  months,  about  340  lbs.  ;  and  a  considerable 
number,  at  18  months  old,  400  lbs." 

It  is  possiblt,  however,  that  the  breed,  originally 
excellent,  may  have  deteriorated  iov  want  of  cross- 
ing. "  Breeding  in  and  in"  as  it  is  technically 
called,  will,  in  time  ruin  any  breed.  Editor  N. 
E.  Far. 


to  give  them.  They  should  pever  have  any  more 
given  them  at  a  time,  than  they  will  readily  eat 
with  a  good  relish,  for  if  they  have  more  than 
this  it  will  cause  them  to  become  dainty,  and  lose 
their  appetite,  so  that  frequently  they  will  eat  but 
little  more  than  enough  to  keep  them  alive. 

The  practice  of  grinding  cobs  or  ears  of  corn 
for  hogs,  to  me,  appears  to  be  worse  than  useless; 
and  were  it  wholly  dispensed  with,  1  think  we 
should  see  better  hogs  and  hear  less  complaint 
about  their  being  dainty  and  doing  so  poorly.  It 
is  a  fact,  which  I  have  proved  by  actual  experi- 
ment, that  hogs  which  have  for  a  considerable 
time  been  fed  upon  good  meal,  will  not  at  any 
rate  eat  that  which  is  made  of  clear  cobs,  and 
very  unwillingly  that  which  is  made  from  ears  of 
com. 

My  method  of  feeding  hogs  is  to  boil  potatoes 
niglit  and  morning  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
with  which  I  put  a  small  quantity  of  meal  and 
give  it  to  them,  which  makes  them  grow  and  do 
well.  Through  the  summer  I  give  them  the  wash 
of  the  dairy,  and  about  the  first  of  September 
put  them  to  fatting,  and  give  them  as  much  meal 
as  they  will  eat  ;  and  in  this  way  I  can  make  as 
good  pork  as  any  of  my  neighbors. 

A  FARMER. 

Jlorccster,  May,  1824. 


Sir, 


CATERPILLARS. 


As  this  is  the  season  for  the  young  caterpillar  to 
commenoe  its  ravages  on  our  fruit  trees,  it  seems 
the  most  proper  time  to  check  its  career.     This 

ay  be  very  easily  and  at  the  same  time,  effectu- 
ally done  by  adopting  the  following  plan. 

When  the  sun  is  within  half  an  hour  of  setting 
in  a  cool  evening,  by  the  help  of  portable  steps, 
ten  feet  in  height,  the  operator  (who  by  the  by 
will  have  no  need  of  "  spirits  of  turpentine,  iish 
oil,  lighted  birch  bark,"  &c.  &c.)  after  coming 
at  the  nests  will  have  simply  to  apply  (do  not 
shudder  gentle  reader)  his  fore  finger  and  thumb, 
or  if  more  convenient,  his  whole  hand,  and  in  an 
instant  ci'ush  their  little  commonwealth  to  atoms  ! 

By  tlie  above  method,  with  the  occasional  use 
of  Mr.  Pickering's  brush,  when  the  nests  could 
not  be  otherwise  approached,  I  commonly  ex- 
tirpate these  foul  interlopers  before  their  size 
exceeds  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
should  feel  confident  of  getting  rid  of  them  in 
toto,  if  my  orchards  were  not  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sluggard  whose  orchards  are,  each 
succeeding  year,  swarming  with  the  above  ver 
min,  which,  while  in  the  moth  state,  will  deposit 
its  eggs  as  well  on  my  trees  as  on  those  they 
had  so  recently  robbed  of  that  beautiful  and  ne- 
cessary clothing,  their  foliage. 

While  on  this  subject,  permit  me  to  ask,  if  the 
remedy  mentioned  in  a  late  New  England  Far 
mer  was  meant  to  apply  to  the  worm,  known  in 
this  country  by  the  name  of  caterpillar ;  or  the 
canker  worm  ?  for  as  the  former  is  already  u/i 
before  it  emerges  from  its  cell,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  benefit  "a  sod  of  earth"  can  be, 
in  preventing  its  future  operations.  W. 

/■' g,  May  4,  1S24. 

BY  THE  EDiTon.  We  havc  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  that  a  "  sod  of  earth"  will 
not  prove  of  any  use  against  caterpillars,  and  do 
not  believe  they  would  prove  any  more  effica- 
cious against  canker  worms. 


PEACH  TREBS. 


Sir, 


In  looking  over  your  valuable  paper  from  its 
commencement,  I  find  no  accoant  of  an  insect 
which    has   greatly    injured    my  young  peach 


trees  this  season,  but  I  presume  it  is  that  pest 
called  the  '  borer.'  Its  depredations  are  gene- 
rally committed  in  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree, 
at  from  eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  Observing  the  trees  to  look  sickly  I  was 
induced  to  search  for  the  cause,  when  I  noticed- 
several  places  where  the  gum  was  oozing  out 
through  very  minute  orifices  in  the  bark ;  this 
lead  to  further  investigation,  on  which,  1  dis- 
covered an  unctuous  mass  of  white  matter  be- 
tween the  inner  bark  and  the  wood,  which,  I 
presume  is  the  larva;  of  the  insect;  around  this 
deposit,  the  wood  and  bark  had  turned  of  a  '...r'n 
brown  color,  and  were  evidently  in  a  state  of 
disease.  I  am  convinced  this  must  be  the  cause 
of  the  failure  in  the  trees,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  for 
a  remedy,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  communi- 
cation.— Perhaps  you,  sir,  or  some  correspon- 
dent, may  do  others,  as  well  as  myself,  a  favor 
by  pointing  out  a  preventive  or  cure  for  the  evil. 
I  would  observe,  that  there  are  no  worms  below 
ground,  that  having  been  duly  attended  to. 
Your's,   &c. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 
Lynn,  Mass.  May   12,  1824. 

'  Our  correspondent  in  "  looking  over"  our  pa- 
per, must  have  overlooked  sOTie  of  its  articles. 
In  vol.  i.  p.  107,  he  will  find  the  shells  of  walnuts 
recommended,  and  in  pages  187  and  517,  of 
the  same  volume  he  will  perceive  other  remedies 
prescribed  for_  this  disorder,  .\gain  in  vol.  ii. 
pages  241,  2Sl',  and  291,  he  may  find  modes  of 
extirpating  the  borer  recommended.  How  far 
any  of  them  may  prove  successful  we  cannot  sav 
any  thing  more  than  has  been  said  by  those  fron'i 
whom  we  derived  our  information  on  the  subject. 
We  wish  those  prescriptions  might  be  faithfully 
tried,  and  if  any  thing  farther  can  be  suggested 
should  be  happy  to  publish  it. 

Edit.  JV.  £.  Far. 


A  trotting  match  for  a  purse  of  §2000,  took 
place  yesterday  on  the  Jamaica  Turnpike,  be- 
tween young  Mr.  Coster's  mare,  and  a  Philadel- 
phia horse.  The  match  was  won  by  the  latter, 
which,  we  understand,  trotted  three  miles  in 
three  minutes  and  42  seconds. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Charlottesville,  AJay,  28. 
The  period  for  opening  this  institution  being 
ultimately  fixed  for  the  first  day  of  February 
next,  some  previous  information  respecting  it 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  useful  to 
individuals  who  may  have  views  of  availing 
themselves  of  its  benefits ;  and  our  press  being 
on  the  spot  as  it  were,  it  seems  incumbent  on  us 
particularly  to  give  that  information,  which  we 
shall  do  from  the  best  sources  accessible  to  us, 
and  such,  we  believe,  as  are  to  be  relied  on.  One 
hundred  and  nine  dormitories  are  in  readiness, 
.sulncient  each  for  two  students,  for  their  lodging 
and  studies.  Six  hotels  are  provided,  which  will 
be  rented  to  respectable  house  keepers,  who  will 
furnish  the  ordinary  meals  to  such  students  as 
choose  to  engage  with  them  respectively,  not 
exceeding  fifty  in  a  mess.  With  this  article  the 
University  will  have  no  concern,  except  to  re- 
strain excessea  of  the  table.  In  addition  to  these 
accommodations,  provided  at  the  University,  the 
town  of  Charlottesville,  one  mile  distant,  can 
lodge  and  board  between  one  and  two  hundred 
students. — The  professors  will  be  in  place  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  and  in  time  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  commencement  of  their  du- 
ties, at  the  opening  of  the  institution.  All  stu- 
dents who  propose  to  enter  for  the  year  ensuing. 
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will  be  expected  to  attend  on  the  first  day  of 
Ficbruaiy,  that  the  schools  and  classes  may  com- 
mence together. 

There  will  be  eight  schools  in  the  University. 
1.  One  of  Ancient  languages,  Ancient  History, 
Ancient  Geography,  and  Belles  Lettres.  2.  One 
of  Modern  Languages,  Modern  History,  and 
Modern  Geography.  3.  Others  of  Mathematics. 
4.  Of  Natural  Philosophy.  5.  Of  Natural  His- 
tory. 6.  Of  Anatomy  and  Medicine.  7.  Of  Mo- 
ral Philosophy.  8.  Of  Law,  Government,  and 
Political  Economy. 

Every  student  will  be  free  to  attend  which  ever 
of  the  schools  he  considers  as  adapted  to  his  fu- 
ture pursuits,  and  required  to  attend  no  others. 
To  enter  that  of  Ancient  Languages,  he  must  al 
ready  be  able  to  read  with  ease  their  higher  au- 
thors. For  the  schools  of  Mathematics  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  he  must  be  a  proficient  in  nu- 
merical arithmetic.  For  the  others,  nothing  pre- 
paratory will  be  required,  except  that  into  no 
school  can  any  one  be  admitted  under  16  years  of 
age. 

It  is  expected  that  the  whole  annual  expense 
of  a  student  will  be  about  ^200,  exclusive  of 
clothes  and  pocket  money,  and  that  the  latter 
article  will  be  kept  witliin  very  moderate  limits. 
A  general  notice  of  all  these  particulars  will  be 
authoralively  published  in  auiumn,  before  which 
no  engagements  will  be  made  for  either  Hotels 
or  Dormitories.  All  applications  are  then  to 
be  addressed  to  the  Proctor  of  the  University, 
Arthur  S.  Brockenbrough,  Esq.  who  alone  will  an- 
swer letters  on  these  subjects.  We  regret  to  add 
that  the  liberal  donation  of  ii,50,000,  made  by  the 
late  Legislature,  for  the  purchase  of  a  Library 
and  Apparatus,  rested  on  a  contingency  which 
fails,  and  that  ihe  institution  will  be  opened  un 
derthis  disadvantage. 

ttovwesWc  EiConomy. 


FROM  COBBETt's  COTTAGE  ECONOMV. 

BREAD  MAKING. 

83.  I  am  by  and  by  ^o  speak  of  the  cow  to 
be  kept  by  the  labourer  in  husbandry.  Then 
thei'e  will  be  milk  to  wet  the  bread  with,  an  ex- 
ceedingly great  improvement  in  its  taste  as  well 
as  in  its  quality  !  This,  of  all  the  ways  of  using 
skim  milk  is  the  most  advantageous ;  and  this 
•great  advantage  must  be  wholly  thrown  away,  if 
the  bread  of  the  family  be  bought  at  the  shop. 
With  milk,  bread  with  very  little  wheat  in  it, 
may  be  made  far  better  than  baker's  bread  ;  and, 
leaving  the  milk  out  of  the  question,  taking  a 
third  of  each  sort  of  grain,  you  would  get  bread 
■weighing  as  much  as  fourteen  quartern  loaves, 
for  about  5s.  9rf.  at  present  prices  of  grain  ;  that 
is  to  say,  you  would  get  it  for  about  S'J.  the 
quartern  loaf,  all  expenses  included  ;  thus  you 
have  nine  pounds  and  ten  ounces  of  bread  a  day 
for  about  5«.  9(/.  a  week.  Here  is  enough  for  a 
very  large  family.  Very  few  labourers'  families 
indeed  can  want  so  much  as  this,  unless  indeed 
there  be  several  persons  in  it  capable  of  earning 
something  by  their  daily  labour.  Here  is  cut 
and  come  again.  Here  is  bread  always  for  the 
talile.  Bread  to  carry  afield  ;  always  a  hunch  of 
bread,  ready  to  put  into  the  hand  of  a  hungry 
child.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  "  children 
crying  for  bread"  and  objects  of  compassion 
they  and  their  parents  are.  when  the  latter  have 
not  the  means  of  obtaining  bread  But  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  informed,  how  it  is  possible  for  a 
labouring  man,  who  earns,  upon  an  average,  10« 
a  week,  who  has  not  more  than  four  children, 
(and  if  he  have  more,  some  ought  to  be  doing 
komething ;)  who  has  a  garden  of  a  quarter  of  an 


Acre  of  land,  (for  that  makes  paTt  of  ray  plan  ;) 
who  has  a  wife  as  industrious  as  she  ought  to  be, 
who  does  not  waste  his  earnings  at  the  alehouse 
or  the  tea  shop.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how 
such  a  man,  while  wheat  shall  be  at  the  price  of 
.ibout  6«.  a  bushel,  can  fiossibly  have  children  cry- 
ing for  bread  ! 

84.  Cry,  indeed,  they  must,  if  he  will  persist  in 
giving  thirteen  shillings  for  a  bushel  of  bread  in- 
stead of  5s  9d.  Such  a  man  is  not  to  say  that 
the  bread  which  I  have  described  is  not  good 
enough.  It  was  good  enough  for  his  forefathers, 
who  were  too  proud  to  be  paupers,  that  is  to  say, 
abject  and  willing  slaves.  "  Hogs  eat  barley." 
And  hogs  will  eat  wheat,  too,  when  they  can  get 
at  ii.  Convicts  in  condemned  cells  eat  wheaten 
bread  ;  but  we  think  it  no  degradation  to  eat 
wheaten  bread,  too  I  am  for  depriving  the  la 
bourer  of  none  of  his  rights ;  I  would  have  him 
oppressed  in  no  manner  or  shape  ;  1  would  have 
him  bold  and  free  ;  but  to  have  him  such,  he 
must  have  bread  in  his  house,  sufficient  for  all 
his  family,  and  whether  that  bread  be  fine  or 
coarse,  must  depend  u))on  the  different  circum- 
stances which  present  themselves  in  the  cases  of 
different  individuals. 

85.  The  married  man  has  no  right  to  expect 
the  same  plenty  of  food  and  of  raiment  that  the 
single  man  has.  The  time  before  marriage  is  th* 
time  to  lay  by,  or,  if  the  party  choose,  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  the  absense  ot  labour.  To 
marry  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  it  is  attended,  in 
the  result  with  great  pleasures  and  advantages. 
If,  therefore,  the  laws  be  fair  and  equal  ;  if  the 
state  of  things  be  such,  that  a  labouring  man  can, 
with  the  usual  ability  of  labourers,  and  with 
constant  industry,  care  and  sobriety  ;  with  de- 
cency of  deportment  towards  all  his  neighbours, 
cheerful  obedience  to  his  employer,  and  a  due 
subordination  to  the  laws  :  if  the  state  of  things 
be  such,  that  such  a  man's  earnings  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  himself  and  family  with  food,  rai- 
ment and  lodging  needful  for  them;  such  man 
has  no  reason  to  complain,  and  no  labouring  man 
has  reason  to  complain,  if  the  numerousness  of 
his  family  should  call  upon  him  for  extraortii 
nary  exertion,  or  for  economy  uncommonly  rigid. 
The  man  with  a  large  family,  has,  if  it  be  not  in 
a  great  measure  his  own  fault,  a  greater  number 
of  pleasures  and  of  blessings,  than  other  men. 
If  he  be  wise,  and  just  as  well  as  wise,  he  will 
see  that  it  is  reasonable  for  him  to  expect  less 
delicate  fare  than  his  neighbours,  who  have  a 
less  number  of  children  or  no  children  at  all.  He 
will  see  the  justice  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
his  resorting  to  the  use  of  coarser  bread,  and 
thus,  endeavour  to  make  up  that,  or  at  least, 
a  part  of  that  which  he  loses  in  comparison 
with  his  neighbours.  The  quality  of  the  bread 
ought,  in  every  case,  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  the  family  and  the  means  of 
the  head  of  that  family.  Here  is  no  injury 
to  health  proposed :  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
best  security  for  its  preservation.  Without 
bread,  all  is  misery.  The  Scripture  truly  calls 
it  the  staff  of  life;  and  it  may  be  called,  too,  the 
pledge  of  peace  and  happiness  in  the  labourer's 
dwelling. 

86.  As  to  the  act  of  making  bread,  it  would  be 
shocking  indeed,  if  that  had  to  be  taught  by 
means  of  books.  Every  woman,  high  or  to 
ought  to  know  how  to  make  bread.  If  she  do 
not,  she  is  unworthy  of  trust  and  confidence  ; 
and,  indeed,  a  mere  burthen  upon  the  community. 
Yet,  it  is  but  too  true,  that  many  women,  even 
amongst  those  who  have  to  get  their  living  by 
their  labour,  know  nothing  of  the  making  ot 
bread  ;  and  seem  to  understand  little  more  about 
it,  than  the  part  which  belongs  to  its  consumption 
A  Frenchman,  a  Mr.  Cusar,  who  had  been  bom 


in  the  West  Indies,  told  me,  that  till  he  came  to 
Long  Island,  he  never  knew  Aaw  ihe  Jlour 
came  ;  that  he  was  surprised  when  he  learnt  that 
it  was  squeezed  out  of  little  grains  that  grew  at 
the  tops  of  straw  ;  for  that  he  had  always  had  an 
idea  that  it  was  got  out  of  some  large  substances, 
like  the  yams  that  grow  in  tropical  climates.  He 
was  a  very  sincere  and  good  man,  and  I  am  sure 
he  told  me  truth.  And  this  may  be  the  more 
readily  believed,  when  we  see  so  many  women 
in  England,  who  seem  to  know  no  moie  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  loaf  than  they  know  of  those 
of  the  Moon.  Servant  women  in  abundance  ap- 
pear to  think  that  loaves  are  made  by  the  baker, 
as  knights  are  made  by  the  king  ;  things  of  their 
pure  creation,  a  creation  too,  in  which  no  one  else 
can  participate.  Now  is  not  this  an  enormous  evil  ? 
And  whence  does  it  come  ?  Servant  women  are 
the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  and  they 
would  all  know  how  to  make  bread  and  know 
well  how  to  make  it,  too,  if  they  had  been  fed  on 
bread  of  their  mothers'  and  their  own  making. 

87.  How  serious  a  matter,  then,  is  this,  even 
in  this  point  of  view  '.  A  servant  that  cannot 
make  bread  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  wages  as 
one  that  can.  If  she  can  neither  bake  nor  brew  ; 
if  she  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  flour,  yeast, 
malt,  and  hops,  what  is  she  good  for?  If  she 
understand  these  matters  well  ;  if  she  be  able  to 
supply  her  employer  with  bread  and  with  beer  ; 
she  is  really  valuable ;  she  is  entitled  to  good 
wages,  and  to  consideration  and  respect  into  the 
bargain  ;  but  if  she  be  wholly  deficient  in  these 
particulars,  and  can  merely  dawdle  about  with  a 
uucket  and  a  broom,  she  can  be  of  very  little  con- 
sequence: to  lose  her,  is  merely  to  lose  a  consum- 
er of  food,  and  she  can  expect  very  little  indeed, 
in  the  way  of  desire  to  make  her  life  easy  and 
pleasant.  Why  should  any  one  have  such  desire  > 
She  is  not  a  child  of  the  family.  She  isnot  a  re- 
lation. Any  one  as  well  as  she  can  take  in  a  loaf 
from  the  baker,  or  a  barrel  of  beer  from  the 
brewer.  She  has  nothing  whereby  to  bind  her 
employer  to  her.  To  sweep  a  room  any  thing 
is  capable  of  that  has  got  t  vo  hands.  In  short, 
she  has  no  useful  skill,  no  useful  ability,  she  is  an 
ordinary  drudge  and  she  is  treated  accordingly. 

8S.  But  if  such  be  her  state  in  the  house  of  an 
employer,  what  is  her  state  in  the  house  of  a 
husband  ?  The  lover  is  blind ;  but  the  husband 
has  eyes  to  see  with.  He  soon  discovers  that 
there  is  something  wanted  besides  dimples  and 
cherry  chetks ;  and  I  would  have  fathers  se- 
riously to  reflect,  and  to  be  well  assured,  that,  the 
way  to  make  their  daughters  to  be  long  admired, 
beloved  and  respected  by  their  husbands,  is  to 
make  them  skilful,  able  and  active  in  the  most 
necessaiy  concerns  of  a  family.  Eating  and 
drinking  come  three  times  every  day;  the  pre- 
parations for  these,  and  all  the  ministry  necessary 
to  them  belong  to  the  wife,  and  I  hold  it  to  be 
impossible,  that,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  a  really 
ignorant  sluttish  wife,  should  possess  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  love  from  her  husband. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  mo- 
ment to  the  father  of  a  family,  than  whether  the 
Parson  of  the  parish  or  the  Methodist  priest  be 
the  most  "  HvangeLical"  of  the  two ;  for  it  is 
here  a  question  of  the  daughter's  happiness  ot 
misery  for  life.  And  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say, 
that  if  I  were  a  labouring  man,  I  should  prefer 
teaching  my  daughters  to  bake,  brew,  milk,  make 
butter  and  cheese,  to  teaching  them  to  read  the 
Bible  till  they  had  got  every  word  of  it  by  heart; 
and  I  should  think,  too,  nay,  I  should  know,  that  I 
was  in  the  former  case  doing  my  duty  towards 
God  as  well  as  towards  my  children. 

89.  When  we  see  a  family  of  dirty,  ragged  lit- 
tle creatures,  let  us  inquire  into  the  cause,  and 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  every  hundred  we  shall 
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find,  that  the  patents  themselves  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  same  way.  But  a  conside 
ration  which  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient,  is 
the  contempt  in  which  a  husband  will  naturally 
hold  a  wife  that  is  ignorant  of  the  matters  neces 
sary  to  the  conducting  of  a  family.  A  woman 
■who  understands  all  the  things  above  mentioned, 
is  really  a  skilful  person  ;  a  person  worthy  ot 
respect,  and  that  will  be  treated  with  respect, 
too,  by  all  but  brutish  employers  or  brutish  hus- 
bands ;  and  such,  though  sometimes,  are  not 
veiy  frequently  found.  Besides,  if  natural  jus 
tice  and  our  own  interests,  had  not  the  weight 
which  they  have,  such  valuable  persons  will  be 
trested  with  respect.  They  know  their  own 
worth  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  are  more  careful 
of  their  character,  more  careful  not  to  lessen  by 
misconduct  the  value  which  they  possess  from 
their  skill  and  al>ility 

90.  Thus,  then,  the  interest  of  the  labourer  ; 
his  health  ;  the  health  of  his  family;  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  his  hon.e  ;  the  prospects  of  his 
children  through  life  ;  their  skill,  their  ability, 
their  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  even  their  mora) 
depoitment;  all  combine  to  press  upon  him  the 
adoption  and  the  constant  practice  of  this  branch 
of  domestic  economy.  "  Can  she  bake  ?"  Is 
the  question  that  I  always  put.  If  she  can,  she 
is  Kvorth  a  fiound  or  tisio  a  year  more.  Is  thai 
nothing  ?  Is  it  nothing  for  a  labouring  man  to 
make  his  four  or  five  daughters  worth  eight  or 
ten  pounds  a  year  more  ;  and  that,  too,  while  he 
is  by  the  same  means,  providing  the  more  plenti- 
fully for  himself  and  the  rest  of  his  family  ?  The 
reasons  on  the  side  of  the  thing  that  I  contend 
for  are  endless;  but  if  this  one  motive  be  not 
sufficient,  I  am  sure  all  that  I  have  said,  and  all 
that  I  could  say,  must  be  wholly  unavailing. 
(To  be  continued. J 


GENRR.\L  RULES  FOR  THE  RESTORA- 
TION AND  PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH. 

Contagion. 

Contagion,  or  infection,  is  the  communication 
of  a  disease  from  one  body  to  another.  In  some 
cases  it  is  conveyed  by  immediate  contact  or 
touch  ;  in  others,  by  infected  clothes,  such  as 
cotton,  and  particularly  wool,  which  of  all  sub- 
stances is  the  most  susceptible,  because  it  is  ex- 
tremely porous.  Contagious  matter,  is  also, 
though  we  apprehend  erroneously,  said  to  be 
transmitted  through  the  air,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  by  means  of  effluvia  arising  from  the 
sick,  in  which  case  the  atmosphere,  is  said  to  be 
infected. 

Some  authors  have  asserted,  that  the  gout  and 
consumption  are  likewise  contagious;  but  this 
appears  to  be  very  doubtful.  It  is,  however, 
highly  probable,  that  those  diseases  may  be  com- 
nim  icated  by  tiie  milk  of  nurses.  In  temperate 
ciii.'.ates,  like  th;it  of  Britain,  there  is  but  little 
dunier  of  contracting  them  by  infection,  among 
adulls  ;  though,  in  the  warmer  climates  of  Eu- 
ro])C,  it  will  be  prudent  to  take  tlie  necessary 
precautions  against  such  accidents.  To  obviate 
as  far  as  possible  all  infection,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  following  rules: 

Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  J/iartments  of  those 
luha  are  confined  by  Infectious  Diseases. 

1.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  sick, 
ar.d  their  attendants,  that  there  be  a  constant  ad- 
mission of  fresh  air  into  the  room,  and  espe- 
cially about  the  patient's  bed.  The  door,  or  a 
window,  should  therefore  be  kept  open  both  day 
and  night,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  blowing  directly  on  the  patient. 

2.  An  attention  to  cleanliness  is  indispensable. 
The  linen  of  tliepatient  should  be  often  changed , 


•  nd  the  dirty  clothes,  Sec.  should  be  immediately-     On  this,   depends  the  good   appearance  of  all 
)ut  into  fresh  cold  water,  and   afterwards  well  boiled  things. 

.vashed.     The  floor  of  the  room  should  be  cleans-i      \\'hen   you  have  skummed  well,  put  in  some 
d  every  day  with  a  mop,  and  all  discharges  from  cold  water,  which  will  tlirow  up   the  rest  of  the 
the  patient  should  be  immediately  removed,  and  scum. 

the  utensils  washed.  :     The  oftener  it  is  skummed,  and  the  cleanerthe 

3.  Nurses  and  attendants  should  endeavour  to  top  of  the  water  is  kept,  the  cleaner  will  be  the 

^ivoid  the  patient's  breath,  and  the  vapour  from  meat, 
le  discharges  ;  or,  when   that  cannot  be  done,'      It  let  alone,  it  soon  boils  down  and  sticks  to  the 
liey  should  hold  their  breath   for  a  short  time,  meat  ;♦  which  instead  of  looking  delicately  white 


— ng  her  pot. 
nor  remain  with  them  longer  than  is  absoluttlyl     Many  put  in  milk,   to  make   what  they   boil 
necessary  ;  they  should   not  swallow  the  spittle,  look  white;  but  this  does  more  harm  than  good  • 

but  should  clear   the  mouth   and  nostrils  when  — others  wrap  it  up  in  a   cloth but   these  are 

they  leave  the  room.  jneerlle.ss  precautions,  if  the  skum  be  attentively 

5.  No  dependance  should  be  placed  on  vinegar,  removed,  meat   will  have  a  much  more  delicat-- 
■.-.amphor,  or  other  supposed  preventives,  which, .colour  and  finer  flavour  tliau  a  has  when  muffled 

without  attention  to  cleanliness  and  admission  otjup.      This  may    ^^ive    ra-.her   more  trouble but 

tresh  air,  are  not  only  useless,  but  by  theirj</?c/.5f  tvho  •wish  to  excel  in  their  Art,  must  onlu 
strong  smell  render  it  impossible  to  perceive|fu«wi/f?- /joto  the  /irocesses  of  it  can  be  most  lier- 
when  the  room  is  filled  with  bad  air,  or  noxiousl  fectlij  fierformed  ; — a  cook  who  has  a  proper 
vapours.  'pride  and  pleasure  in  herousiuess,  will  make  this 

if  these  rules  be  strictly  observed,  an  infec-  her  maxi.Ti  on  all  occasions. 

tious  disease  will  seldom,  if  ever  be  communica-       Put   your  meat  into  fo/rf|  water, in  the  nro- 

ted  ;  but,  if  they  be  neglected,  especially  whereljiortion  of  aDout  a  quart  of  water  to  a  pound  of 
the  patient  is  confined  to  a  small  room,  scarcely  me  it  : — it  should  be  covered  with    water  durimr 

one  person  in  fiftv  who  may  be  exposed  to  it,  can 'the    whole   of    the    process  of  boiling but   not 

resist  the  contagion  ;  even  infants  at  the  breast  idr  iwned  in  it — the  less  water,  provided  the  meat 
do  not  esca[)e  it,  though  providentially  less  liable  be  covered  witli  it, — the  more  savoury  wiil  be  the 


to  be  affected  than  adults 

Since  infection  originates  in  close,  crowded,  and 
dirty  rooms,  those  who  make  a  practice  of  ad 
initting  the  fresh  air,  at  some  convenient  time 
every  day,  and  of  frequently  cleansing  and  tu 
migating  their  apartments,  bedding,  furniture,  &c. 
and  washing  the  wall  witli  quick-lime,  mixed 
with  water,  in  the  room,  may  be  assured  they 
will  preserve  their  families  from  malignant  fevers 
as  well  as  from  other  diseases. 

The  process  of  fumigation  is  as  follows: 
Take  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  nitre,  and 
strong  vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol  (about  six 
drams  of  each  are  sufficient  ;)  mix  them  in  a  tea 
cup,  stirring  them  occasionally  with  a  tobacco 
pipe,  or  piece  of  glass  ;  the  cup  must  be  remov- 
ed occasionally  to  different  parts  of  the  room, 
and  the  fumes  will  continue  to  arise  for  several 
hours.  The  oil  of  vitriol  should  be  in  ijuantily, 
not  tveight. — [  Tegg^s  Book  of  Utility. 

RUDIMENTS  OF  COOKERY. 
Boiling. 

This  most  sinnple  of  Culinary  processes  is  not 
often  performed  in  perfection, — it  does  not  re 
quire  quite  so  much  nicety  and  attendance  as 
Roasting.  To  skim  your  pot  well,  and  keep  it 
really  boiling  (the  slower  the  better)  all  the 
while, — to  know  how  long  is  required  for  doing 
the  joint.  See.  and  to  take  it  up,  at  the  critical 
moment  when  it  is  done  enough, —  compre- 
hends almost  the  whole  art  and  mystery.  This, 
however,  demands  a  patient  and  perpetual  vigi- 
lance, of  which  few  persons  are  capable 

The  Cook  nmst  take  es/iecial  care  that  the  tva- 
ter  really  boils  all  the  while  she  is  Cooking,  or  she 
will  be  deceived  in  the  time  ;  and  make  up  a  suffi- 
cient fire  (a  frugal  Cook  will  manage  with  much 
less  fire  for  boiling  than  she  uses  for  roasting)  at 
first,  to  last  all  the  time,  without  much  mending 
or  stirring 

iVhen   the  Pot  is  coming  to  a  boil,  there  will 
always,  from  the  cleantst  meat  and   clearest   \va 
ter,  rise  a  scum  to  the  top  of  it :  proceeding  |)art 
ly  troni  the  foulness  of  the  meat,  and  paril)  Iriinj 
the  water, — this  must  be  carefully  takt-a  off  as 
noon  as  it  rises 


meat,  and  the  better  will  be  the  broth. 

The  water  should  be  heated  gradually— accord- 
ing  to  the  thickness,  &c.  of  the  article  boiled— for 
nstance,  a  leg  of  mutton  of  ten  pounds  weight, 
,hould  be  placed  over  a  moderate  fire,  which 
will  gradually  make  the  water  hot  without 
causing  it  to  boil,  fur  about  fjrtii  minutes— \(  the 
water  boils  much  sooner,  tne  meat  will  be  har- 
dened,  and  shrink  up  as  if  it  was  scorched by 

keeping  the  water  a  certain  time  heating  without 
boiling,  its  fibr?s  are  dilated,  and  it  yields  a  quan- 
tity of  scum,  which  must  be  taken  oft'  as  soon  as  it 
rises. 

If  a^  vessel  containg  water  be  placed  over  a 
steady  fire,  the  water  will  grow  continually  hot- 
ter till  it  reaches  tlie  limit  of  b-iiling,  after  which 
the  regular  accessions  oi' heat,  are  wholly  spent  in 
converting  it  into  steam — the  water  remains  at 
the  same  pitch  of  temperature,  however  fiercely 
it  boils.  The  only  difference  is,  that  with  a 
strong  fire  it  sooner  comes  to  boil,  and  more 
quickly  boils  away,  ar.d  is  converted  into  steam." 

The  Editor  placed  a  thermometer  in  water,  in 

•■hat  state  which  cooks  call  gentle  simmering, 

the  heat  was  212° — i.  e.  the  same  degree  as  the 
strongest  boiling.  Two  Mutton  Chops  were  co- 
vered with  cold  water — and  one  boiled  agailo/i 

and  the  other  simmered  gently  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  ;  the  flavour  of  the  Cho/i  which  was 
simmered,  was  decidedly  superior  to  that  which 
was  boiled  ;  the  Liquor  which  boiled  fast,  was 
in  like  proportion  more  savoury,  and  when  cold 
had  much  more  fat  on  its  surface  ;  this  cx))lains 
why  quick  boiling  renders  meat  hard,  &c.  be- 
cause its  juices  are  extracted  in  a  greater  de- 
gree. 

Rkckon  the  Time /row  its  first  coming  to  a 
boil. 


*  V  unfortunately,  this  should  hup/ien,  the 
cook  must  carefully  take  it  off  when  she  dishes  u/i, 
cither  with  a  clean  s/iotige  or  a  jiaste  brush. 

t  Cooks,  however,  as  well  as  Doctors,  disagree  ; 
for  some  suy,  that  "  all  shirts  of  fresh  'nrat  should 
be  fiut  in  when  the  water  boil's"  I  /irefer  the 
above  method,  for  the  reason  given — gentle  stew- 
ing renders  meat,  isfc.  lender,  and  still  leaves  it 
safi'dand  nutritive. 
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The  old  rule  of  fifteen  minutes  to  a  pound  oi 
meat,  we  think  rather  too  little  ;  the  slower  y 
boils,  the  tenderer,   the  plumper,  and  whiter  il 

For  those  who  choose  their  food  thoroughly 
cooked,  which  all  will  who  have  any  regard  for 
their  stoniarhs,  Twfnty  Minutes  to  a  Poi'NU 
will  not  be  found  too  much  for  gentle  simmerir.i.- 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  ;  allowing  more  or  less 
time,  according  to  the  thicknets  of  the  Joint,  ami 
the  coldness  of  the  weather  ;  always  remember 
ini;  :hr  sli.wi-r  it  boiis  the  better. 

■NVithout  some  practice  it  is  difficult  to  teach 
any  art  ;  and  cooks  seem  to  suppose,  they  must 
be  right,  if  they  put  meat  into  a  pot,  and  set  it 
over  the  fire  for  a  certain  time, — making  no  al 
lowance,  whether  it  simmers  without  a  bubble, 
or  boils  a  gallop. 

Fi  esh- kilted  meat  will  take  much  longer  time 
boiling  than  that  which  has  been  kept  till  it  is 
what  the  butchers  call  rifte, — and  longer  in  cold 
than  in  ivarm  weather;  if  it  be  frozen  it  must 
be  thawed  before  boiling  as  befori.'  roasting  ; — if 
it  be  fresh  killed  it  will  be  tough  and  hard,  if  iiou 
ateiv'it  ex'er  ao  long  and  ever  so  gently .  In  cold 
weather,  the  night  before  the  day  you  dress  it, 
bring  it  into  a  place  of  which  the  temperature  is 
not  less  than  45  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo 
meter. 

The  Size  of  the  Boiling  Pots  should  be 
adapted  to  what  they  are  to  contain  :  the  larger 
the  saucepan,  the  more  room  it  takes  up  on  the 
fire,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  wa'.er,  requires  a 
proportionate  increase  of  fire  to  boil  it. 

in  small  families,  we  recommend  BLOCK 
TIN  saucepans.  Sec.  as  lightest  and  safest ; — if 
proper  care  is  taken  of  them,  and  they  are  well 
dried  after  they  are  cleaned,  they  are  by  far  the 
cheapest ;  the  purchase  of  a  new  tin  saucepan 
being  little  more  than  the  expense  of  tinning  a 
copper  one. 

Take  care  that  thk  Coveks  of  your  boiling 
pots  fit  close,  not  only  to  prevent  unnecessary 
evaporation  of  the  water,  but  that  the  smoke 
niav  not  insinuate  itself  under  the  edge  of  the 
lid,  and  give  the  meat  a  bad  taste. 

If  you  let  meat  or  poultry  remain  in  the  water 
after  it  is  done  enough,  it  will  become  sodden 
and  loses  its  flavour. 

Beef  and  Mutton  a  little  M;)f/fr-done  (espe- 
cially very  large  joints,  which  will  make  the  bet- 
ter Hash  or  Broil)  is  not  a  great  fault ;  by  some 
people  it  is  preferred  ;  but  Lamb,  Pork,  and 
Feal,  are  uneatable  if  not  thoroughly  boiled — 
but  do  not  over  do  them. 

A  Trivet,  or  Fish  drainer,  put  on  the  bottom 
of  the  boiling  pot,  raising  the  contents  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  the  bottom,  will  prevent 
that  side  of  the  meat  which  comes  next  the  bot- 
tom from  being  done  too  much, — and  the  lower 
part  of  the  meat  will  be  as  delicately  done  as  the 
other  part  ;  and  this  will  enable  you  to  take  out 
the  contents  of  the  pot,  without  sticking  a  fork, 
&c.  into  it.  If  you  have  not  a  trivet,  use  four 
skewers,  or  a  soup-plate  laid  the  wrong  side  up- 
wards. 

Take  care  of  the  Ltouor  you  have  boiled 
poultry  or  meat  in ;  in  Five  hiinutes  you  may 
jnake  it  into  excellent  soup. 

The  G90D  Housewife  never  boils  a  joint  with- 
eut  converting  the  broth  into  some  sort  of  Soup. 
If  the  liquor  be  too  salt,  only  use  half  the  quan- 
tity, and  the  rest  water  ;  wash  salted  meat  well 
with  cold  water  before  you  put  it  into  the  boiler. 

Baking. 

The  following  observations  were  given  to  us  by 
a  respectable  baker. 

Baking  is  one  of  the  cheapest,  and  most  con- 
venient ways  of  dressing  a  dinner  in  small  fami- 


lies ;  and  I  may  say  the  Oven  is  often  the  only 
Kitchen  a  poor  man  has,  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  a 
joint  of  meat  at  home  with  his  family. 

I  dont  mean  to  deny  the  superior  excellence  o< 
roasting  to  baking  ;  but  some  joints  when  baked 
so  nearly  approach  to  the  same  when  roasted, 
that  I  have  known  them  to  be  carried  to  the  ta- 
ble, and  eaten  as  such  with  great  satisfaction. 

Legs  and  Loins  of  Pork  ;  Legs  of  Mutton; 
Fillets  oi  Veal;  and  many  other  joints,  will 
bake  to  great  advantage  if  the  meat  be  good  ;  I 
mean  well  fed,  rather  inclined  to  be  fat  ;  if  the 
meat  be  poor,  no  baker  can  give  satisfaction 

When  baking  a  joint  of  poor  meat,  before  it 
has  been  half  baked,  I  have  seen  it  start  from  the 
bone,  and  shrivel  up  scarcely  to  be  believed. 

Ijesides  those  joints  abovementioned,  I  shall 
enumerate  a  few  baked  dishes  which  I  can  par- 
ticularly reconimend 

A  Pig,  when  sent  to  the  baker  prepared  for 
baking  sliould  have  its  ears  and  tail  covered  with 
buttered  paper  properly  fastened  on,  and  a  bit  of 
butter  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  linen  to  baste  the 
back  with,  otherwise  it  will  be  apt  to  blister  ; 
with  a  proper  share  of  attention  from  the  baker, 
I  consider  this  way  equal  to  a  roasted  one. 

A  GoosE  prepared  the  same  as  for  roasting, 
taking  care  to  have  it  on  a  stand,  and  when  half 
done,  to  turn  the  other  side  upwards.  A  DycK 
the  same. 

A  Buttock  of  Beef,  the  following  way  is  parti- 
cularly fine.  After  it  has  been  in  salt  about  a 
week,  to  be  well  washed  and  put  into  a  brown 
eaithern  pan  with  a  pint  of  v/ater  ;  cover  the  pan 
tight  over  with  two  orthrce  thicknesses  oica/t  or 
fooolscaji  paper  ;  never  cover  any  thing  that  is  to 
be  baked  with  brown  paper ;  the  pitch  and  tar 
that  is  in  brown  paper  will  give  the  meat  a  smo 
ky  bad  taste — give  it'four  or  five  hours  in  a  mode- 
rate heated  oven. 

A  Ham  (if  not  too  old)  put  in  soak  for  an 
hour,  taken  out  and  wiped,  a  crust  made  suflV 
cient  to  cover  it  all  over,  and  baked  in  a  mode- 
rate heated  oven  ;  cuts  fuller  of  gravy,  and  of  a 
finer  flavour  than  a  boiled  one.  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  baking  small  Cod  fish.  Haddock, 
and  Mackerel,  witli  a  dust  of  flour,  and  some 
bits  of  butter  put  on  them.  Eels,  when  large 
and  stuffed.  Herrings  and  Sprats,  in  a  brown 
pan,  with  vinegar  and  a  little  spice,  and  tied  over 
with  paper.  AH  these  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  liaking  for  the  first  families. 

The  time  each  of  the  above  articles  should 
take  depends  much  upon  the  state  of  the  oven, 
and  I  do  not  consider  the  baker  a  sufficient 
judge  ; — if  they  are  sent  to  him  in  time,  he  must 
be  very  neglectful,  if  they  are  not  ready  at  the 
time  they  are  ordered. 

O 


importance  of  straw  in  husbandry. 

Value  of  dijferent  kinds  of  Straw. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  straw  must  vary  mate- 
rially, according  to  its  leading  properties,  the 
quantity  of  manure  into  which  it  may  be  con- 
verted by  littering,  or  its  fitness  to  be  employed 
as  thatch,  these  being  the  chief  uses  to  which  it 
is  applicable  ;  but,  in  general,  its  price  depends 
on  its  vicinity  to  large  towns.  It  is  only  in  si- 
tuations where  foreign  manure  can  be  procured 
easily,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  converting 
the  straw  raised  upon  the  farm  into  dung,  that 
the  sale  of  straw  is  ever  permitted. 

Straw  is  generally  dearer  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  sold  there  by  the  load,  whi_ 
consists  of  36  trusses,  of  36  lbs.  each,  or  12,Tfc 
lbs.  in  all.  Two  loadi  of  wheat-straw  per  jffe 
are  reckoned  a  tolerable  crop.  / 


As  straw  is  rarely  permitted  to  be  sold,  being 
usually  employed  in  maintaining  winter  stock, 
the  real  value  of  the  article,  to  the  farmer,  is  but 
iconsiderable,  depending  upon  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  dung  it  produces.  So  little  is  it 
bought  necessary  accurately  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  straw,  that  in  several  cases  it  has  been 
';iven  by  the  outgoingto  the  incoming  tenant,  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  expense  of  harvesting, 
thrashing,  and  marketing  the  last  crop.  It  is 
often  thought  insufficient  to  cover  even  that  >»«- 
peuse,  and  a  farther  abatement  is  allowed  cf,  the 
price  of  the  grain. 

Various  Purpose's  to  which  Strata  is  afifilicablr. 
The  subject  of  feeding  with  straw  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  by  considering  the  specific  proper- 
ties of  the  difl'erent  kinds  of  straw  employed  in 
feeding  stock,  and  the  rules  that  ought  to  be  ob- 
served when  stock  are  fed  with  that  material. 
IVheat  Straw. 
This  kind  of  straw,  from  its  strength,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  peculiarly  calculated  both  for  litter 
and  thatching;  and  indeed,  wherever,  the  prac- 
tice of  cutting  straw  into  chaff,  for  mixing  with 
corn  for  horses,  prevails,  wheat-straw  is  prefer- 
red. When  given  to  cattle  or  horses,  it  is 
sometimes  cut  into  chaff,  and  either  given  raw 
in  that  state,  or,  what  is  greatly  preferred,  steam- 
ed with  other  food,  in  particular  with  potatoes. 
In  order  to  improve  wheat-straw  as  fodder,  it 
is  the  practice,  in  some  parts  of  England,  to  cut 
the  grain  rather  greener  than  in  Scotland,  which 
preserves  more  of  the  natural  juices,  and  conse- 
quently makes  the  fodder  better.  Some  of  the 
best  farmers  were  accustomed  to  cut  wheat  much 
earlier  than  common  in  their  respective  districts. 
One  of  these  was  a  miller  in  Norfolk,  who  occupi  ■ 
ed  a  large  farm,  where  he  always  cut  his  wheat 
several  days  before  any  one  else  thought  of  begin- 
ning, well  knowing  the  good  consequences  in  the 
value  of  the  grain.  It  must  also  be  less  apt  to  be 
injured  by  shaking  or  harvesting. 

Oat  Straw. 

Among  the  culmiferous  grains,  the  straw  of  the 
oat  is  considered  to  be  the  best  fodder,  when  gi- 
ven uncut.  It  is  well  kno\wi,  indeed,  that  oat- 
straw,  during  the  winter  season,  is  almost  univer- 
sally given  instead  of  hay,  in  all  the  best  culti- 
vated counties  in  Scotland,  during  the  winter 
months,  though  that  of  peas  and  beans  is  certain- 
ly preferred  where  both  are  grown. 

Ill  some  districts  farmers  cut  oats  i'l  the  stra-rn 
into  a  species  of  fodder,  which  is  called  "  cut 
meat."  This  is  given  not  only  to  horses,  but  to 
cattle,  especially  fattening  cattle.  It  is  thought 
to  give  not  only  fatness  but  a  fineness  of  skin  to  all 
sorts  of  stock. 

Bean-Straw. 

If  well  harvested,  this  straw  forms  a  very 
hearty  and  nutritious  kind  of  food  for  cattle  in  the 
winter  season.  Both  oxen  and  horses,  when 
duly  supplyed  with  oats,  in  proportion  to  the 
work  they  have  to  execute,  thrive  well  on  it; 
and  the  reduced  parts  or  what  is  termed  iu  Eng 
land  the  coving-chaff,  is  found  valuable,  as  a 
manger  food,  for  the  labouring  teams  ;  when 
blended  with  other  substances,  it  is  probable 
that,  in  particular  cases,  the  stems  might  be  cut 
into  chaff  with  advantage  ;  but  whvn  made  use 
of  in  these  methods,  it  should  be  used  as  ""resli  as 
possible  after  being  thrashed.  A  mixture  of 
bean  straw,  (which  by  itself  is  rather  dry,)  and  of 
peas-haum,  which  is  sweet  and  nourishing,  makes 
excellent  fod  ler. 

But  though  this  straw,  more  especially  when 
mixed  with  peas-haum,  is  of  great  value  as  fid- 
der  to  the  working  stock  of  the  farm,  it  does  not 
suit  well  with  riding-horses,  as  it  is  apt  to  hurt 
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ry,  sulphur  and  opium,  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin  ;  and  with  more  safety  and  expedition  than 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach.  The  Ger- 
man physicians  pretend  to  have  performed  won- 
derful cures  in  this  way.  Hippocrates  is  said  to 
have  mentioned  the  idea  in  his  works. 


their  wind.  In  some  horses,  both  bean  straw, 
and  peas-haum  are  apt  to  occasion  colic  pains,  or 
the  disease  which  is  provincially  called  bolts,  pro- 
bably occasioned  by  flatulency.  For  this  disease, 
about  half  an  ounce,  or  a  table  spoonful  of  lau- 
danum, is  found  to  be  a  good  remedy. 

lare-Straiu  or  Hay. 
This  is  an  article  strongly  recommended  by 
some  farmers  ;  for  when  the  land  has  been  dung- 
ed, and  the  seed  good,  the  produce  is  considera- 
ble. The  crop  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  blos- 
soms begin  to  fall  off,  or  the  pods  to  form,  and  the 
whole  converted  into  hay — tares  require  a  great 
deal  of  sun  to  cure,  and  rain  is  very  injurious  to 
them.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  mix  them  with 
dry  straw,  which  would  improve  both. 

Rules  regarding  the  consumfaion  of  Straw  in 
feeding  Cattle. 
Straw  is  much  used  in  the  feeding  of  Cattle  in 
Scotland;  and  there   can  be  no  doubt,  that  oxen 

will  feed  well  on  straw  and  turnips,  if  the  straw  IflgYds  and  ganlens,  there  are  some  parcels  of  the 
be  good.    It  is  recommended,  in  all  cases,  that  i  ^a/ioif ,  the  Chirimalla,\.\\ft  Jvocate,  the  A/am 


A  letter  from  Paris  received  at  Washington, 
states  it  as  nearly  certain,  that  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette  will  visit  America  before  the  close  of 
the  present  year. 

Washington  Irving's  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller" 
was  in  press  at  our  last  dates  from  London,  and 
is  expected  to  arrive  here  by  the  first  vessel  af- 
ter the  Canada. 

Dr.  Mitchell  received,  a  few  days  ago,  a  va- 
luable collection  of  seed,   from  General  Wilkin- 
son, in  Mexico,  and  immediately  presented  them 
to  the  Horticultural  Society,  for  culture  and  dis 
tribution.       Besides   the    valuable    articles     for 


der.  Republican,  Newell,  Homer,  President, 
William  Walker,  Farmer,  Hotspur,  Marktime, 
Spy,  two  Eclipses,  Cantelope,  Cornucopia,  two 
Hising  Suns,  Venus,  Superintendent,  Sullivan, 
Whale,  Chili,  Driver,  Minerva,  two  Horns  of 
Plenty,  William,  Sir  Henry,  American  Star, 
Yacht,  Hornet,  Whitehall,  Mygatt,  La  Fayette, 
Kambler,  Schenectady,  Calvin,   and  Lark. 

Our  sister  city,  Albany,  now  exhibits  all  the 
bustle  of  business  so  familiar  to  the  citizens  of 
New  York. 


*0* 


PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,   BT     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  deli- 
vered from  Queen  Anne  Inspection  Warehouse 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  5th  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  and  ending  on  the  fith  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


for  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  a  bullock  is  put 
to  turnips,  straw  only  should  be  given  with  them  : 
But  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  fattening, 
hay  is  so  much  superior,  that  it  should  if  possi- 
ble, be  supplied.  It  is  certain,  at  the  same  time, 
that  hay  is  a  very  expensive  food  for  stock,  and 
ought  to  be  saved  as  much  as  possible  where  it 
can  prudently  be  done.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
full  allowance  of  turnips  and  straw,  during  the 
winter  months,  will  fatten  better,  than  a  small 
allowance  of  hay  in  place  of  the  straw.  In  the 
spring,  hay,  which  retains  its  nutritive  juices 
longer  than  straw,  is  much  more  valuable,  both 
for  fattening  stock  and  feeding  horses  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  the  practice  to  reserve  hay  for  about 
three  months'  consumption  of  these  kinds  of 
stock,  and  for  no  others 


mea,  and  other  delicious  fruits  of  the  Tropic. 
The  grains  of  the  maize  or  Indian  corn,  are  re- 
markable for  their  colours  and  figures;  and  there 
is  an  exceedingly  curious  ear,  with  purpleish, 
acuminated,  and  riiibricated  grains,  from  the 
castle  of  the  unfortunate  Montezuma,  about  three 
miles  from  the  citv  of  Mexico  ! 
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WATKINS  6c  HARVVOOD,  Inspectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  May  26,  1824. 
True  Copy  from  the  original  refiort  on  file  in 
thii  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.  Mil. 


3f^  EiiRiTFM. — In  the  last  number  of  the  American  F«r* 
mcr,  l>age  86,  the  (jiiotation  from  Niehbur,  should  have  boeii 


It  is  stated,  that  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
passengers  have  been  carried  in  the  steam-boats 
Fulton  and  Connecticut,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  nine  years,  through    the  Sound,  and  not  a 

,  ■'      .  ,     ...        J  U  .        r  J        .*  i      lilt  I  ,    ^.-i;C    oil,    LUC    .I'lUKLIUtl   ilUl'l     1.  K^llUlll  ,    3IIUU1U     llilvc 

person  has  been  killed  or  hurt  from  any  detect  ,^.,  ^„„jred  fir  „w,  instead  of  ttro  hundied  per  cent. 

in  the  machinery  or  the  management  ot  the  boats. 

There   is  no  mode  of  travelling  known,   which 

has  proved  to  be  equally  secure.     Neither  stage 

carriages,  nor  even  private  vehicles,  can  boast  of 

such  success. 


^nm  3»^4ismi§iB. 


Extract  of  (.  Letter  dated  Leiaisville,  S.  C. 
29th  May,  1824.     i 

Dear  Sir,  * 

We  have  lately  had  some  extraordinary  weather 
for  the  season — this  morning  the  thermometer  at 
7  A.  M.  stood  at  47,  and  at  3  P.  M.  rose  only  to 
66^this  day  week  it  stood  at  86  at  3  P.  M.  One 
of  my  neighbours  is  convinced  he  saw  frost  early 
this  morning.  Wheat  and  corn  look  well,  but 
cotton  is  dying  away  very  much. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  GIBBES. 


The  breeders  of  fine  horses,  will  be  gratified 
to  learn,  that  the  celebrated  mare  Lady  Rich- 
mond, owned  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Herrick,  of  Hyde 
Park,  has  recently  'produced  a  filley  by  Duroc  ; 
and  it  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges,  that 
this  is,  in  all  respects,  the  finest  colt  in  the  state 

Cotton  sails  and  leather  bottoms  will  in  a  short 
time  be  substituted  for  hemp  and  copper.  We 
have  seen  almost  satisfactory  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  change.  Economy  and  durability  is  certainly 
in  favor  of  cotton  and  leather,  if  correct  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn  from  recent  experiments 

The  French  and  German  physicians  are  adopt- 
ing the  remedy  of  Gaseous  Baths  in  all  cases  of 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  all  chronic  affections. 
Baths  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  established 
in  London  by  an  eminent  British  Surgeon.  They 
are  upon  the  principle  of  administering  medicine 
of  many  sorts,  but  particularly  chlorine,  mercu- 


2 rans- Atlantic  Shepherds. — The  Charleston 
Courier  announces  the  arrival  of  aShepherd,  from 
the  mountains  of  Thuringia,  in  Germany,  accom- 
panied by  a  Shepherdess,  and  Shepherd's  Dogs. 
They  are  gone  to  the  plantation  of  Col.  Breith- 
aupt,  in  Edgefield,  who  is  about  establishing  a 
considerable  Sheep  Walk,  for  which  the  pine 
wood  range  is  peculiarly  well  calculated. 

Norfolk,  May  29. 

Destruction  of  the  Crops  by  the  Caterpillar. 

A  letter  from  a  friend  in  Hertford  county,  N. 
C.  to  the  Editors,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  ravages  made  by  the  Caterpillars  in  the 
wheat  and  corn  crops : 

'  Our  wheat  crops  have  been  much  injured  by 
the  caterpillars  ;  report  says  that  some  have  been 
cut  off  about  one  half.  The  oldest  persons  Id 
the  county  never  saw  them  in  such  quantities 
before,  and  I  forbear  to  mention  the  quantities 
I  have  seen  myself,  lest  you  should  question  my 
veracity.  After  going  through  my  wheat  and 
eating  every  thing  which  they  could  eat,  inclu 
ding  many  of  the  heads,  (^aiid  all  are  eaten  more 
or  less,)  in  despite  of  the  united  exertions  of  all 
my  hands  for  ten  days,  ditching  and  ploughing 
deep  furrows  and  brushing  and  killing  them, 
they  ate  about  forty  acres  of  my  corn,  which 
was  nearly  knee  high  !" 


Baltimore,  Friday,  June  11,  1824. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— carf/i;/. 

ly  collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  American 

f^armer.    By  Kocejis  tS"  SrMisGTON. 

Flour,  Howard-street,  %5  87  J — Do.  Susquehan> 
nah  $5  56— Do.  Wharf  g5  62i— Corn  Meal,  per 
bbl.^2— Wheat,  white,  ^1  18  to  gl  20— Do.  Red, 
14  to  $1  16— Corn,  yellow,  33  cts.— Do.  white, 
29  cts. — Rye,  pr-  bush.  41  cts. — Oats,  25  to  31  cts. 

— B.  E.  Peas,    55  cents. White    Beans,   §1 — 

Whiskey,  274  cts — Apple  Brandy,  40  cts — Peach 
Ditto  62  to  75  cts. — Herrings,  No.  1,  §2  31— 
No.  2,    fc2  06 — Ditto    Old,    No.    1,    gl    SO — 

Ditto  Ditto  No.  2,   gl  25 Shad,  trimmed,  ^6 

75 — Do.  Untiimmed,  $5  75 — Ciinseng,  30  cts. — 
Linseed  Oil,  65  cents. — Clover  Seed,  g3  50 
to  fe3  75  per  bushel — Flax  Seed,  rough,  75 
rts.— Timothy,  Do.  §2  50— Hay,  per  ton,  glO — 
Flax,  9  cts.— Candles,  Mould,  12^  cts. — Soap,  7 
cts. —  Pork,  Mess,  J^15 — Ditto  Prime,  5gl2 — 
Butter,  7  cts.  to  14  cts. — Lard,  8}  cts. — Bacon, 
8  cts. — Leather,  Best  Sole,  24  to  27  cts. — Fea- 
thers, 35  cts. 

No  alteration  in  the  prices  of  Tobacco  since 
last  report. 
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tpfi   30th  ult.  were—  •         /-.        u         j    Extract  from  the   Editor's   Correspondence,  dated  Lewis- 

■jfThe  Sarah,  Dolphin,  Permit,  Greyhound,  ^mp  (-;.  C.)  May  -i'j— Items  of  News— Irans- Atlantic 
M^maid,  Pirate,  Fox,  two  Wasps  Wilful,  Shephei-di—bcstruitiini  of  the  er.ips  by  the  o»terpillar — 
Murder,    Perseverance,    Industry,    York,   Tra-JTobsoco  Report— Piices  Current,  Sio. 
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Read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Jgricultural  Soci-      ^ 

ety  of  the    Valley,  and  by  order  of  said    -Soci- i^jgi^t  inches,  it   was  lightly  ploughed  both  ways 


were  planted  with  four  rows  of  potatoes  for  th^ 
convenience  of  turning  the  horse  so  as  not  to 
break  down  the  corn. 

After  the  corn  was  out  of  the  ground  six  or 


ety,  communicated  for  publication  in  thejime- 
rican  Farmer. 

No.  VI 


one  furrow  in  a  row,  dressed  out  with  a  hoe  and 
plastered  on  the  hill  five  pecks  to  the  acre.  Af- 
ter two  or  three  weeks  it  was  ploughed  and  hoed 


Communication  from  Earl  Siimson,  -£«?•  as  before,  without  disturbing  the  sod,  and  suck 
President  of  the  Jgriculturat  Society  of  Sara-  g,.gjj  before  hoeing,  leaving  three  or  four  stalks  in 
loga  County,  in  J^eiu  York,  on  the  management  ^  j^ju^  'ii,e  pctatoes  were  hoed  at  the  same 
of  his  farm.  time  with  the  corn — the  first  time,  the  tops  were 

Tilling  my  land  with  hired  hands,  I  found  on  I  covered  about  an  inch,  and  the  hill  left  fiat— the 


posting  my  account,  was  running  me  in  debt  instead 
of  being  a  source  of  profit.  This  induced  me  to 
try  some  other  method,  and  after  several  experi- 
ments, having  for  their  object  the  economy  of  la- 
bour, the  procuring  and  application  of  manure, 
and  the  rotation  of  crops — the  following  has 
proved  the  most  successful. 

In  the  first  place,  I  drew  a  plan  on  paper,  ar- 
ranging the  land  into  square  and  convenient  lots 
containing  from  five  to  ten  acres,  having  an  eye 
to  the  convenience  of  water  for  each  field,  and  to 
the  transportation  of  its  produce  to  the  bain 
where  it  was  to  be  housed  ;  out  with  no  regard  to 
the  unevenness  of  the  surface,  or  the  presence  of 
springy  land.  This  land  cost  about  twenty-eight 
dollars  per  acre.  I  commenced  fitting  the  lots 
and  continued  year  after  year  in  succession.  The 
management  of  one  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  whole. 

1  removed  the  rubbish  at  an  expense  of  about 
g2  per  acre.  The  loose  stones  were  then  remov- 
ed, and  with  posts  in.,,  rails  placed  into  perma 
nent  fence,  at  an  aveiMt  e  expense  of  §6  per  acre. 
This  expense  added  to  the  hrst  cost  of  the  land, 
makes  an  avernie  of  Sj6  per  acre,  excepting  re 
pairs  of  bui!dini;s,  when  the  land  was  fit  for  til- 
lage. I  then  arranged  my  barn  yards  a  little  dish 
ing,  where  it  was  convenient,  for  making  and 
preserving  manure — I  drew  into  them  in  the  fall 
a  quantity  of  turf  and  dirt  from  the  knoles  aroun.l 
my  buildings,  and  the  adjiicei.t  roads,  and  yarded 
my  stock  upon  it  during  the  winter.  This  course 
I  pursued  for  a  few  years,  until  my  crops  so  in 
creased  as  to  furnish  me  with  manure  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  give  each  of  my  lots  a  slight  coat 
once  in  five  or  six  years.  In  the  spring  it  was 
thrown  into  small  piles  in  the  yard.  In  the  fall 
commenced  ploughing  with  a  good  and  faithful 
ploughman,  who  turned  over  the  sod  about  three 
inches  in  depth,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
width.  The  dry  part  was  back  furrowed  into 
lands  of  twelve  paces,  and  the  wet  into  lands 
from  hve  to  six  paces  wide,  leaving  a  deep  dead 
furrow  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  drain.  I  spread 
over  it  from  six  to  eight  three  horse  loads  of  ma- 
nure per  acre;  and  on  the  driest  and  most  barren 
I  have  added  three  or  four  loads  of  old  leeched 
ahhes — rolled  it  down  with  a  roller  five  feet  long, 
and  twenty  incites  in  diameter.  This  was  done 
to  pulverize  the  lumps,  and  settle  the  manure  and 
land  together. 

This  I  have  done  both  in  the  spring  and  fall. — 
The  spring  I  have  found  the  best  time,  but  not  so 
convenient  for  carting  manure.  About  the  tenth 
of  May  it  was  well  dragged  or  ploughed,  with  a 
one  horse  plough  ;  if  ploughed  it  was  harrowed 
down,  and  if  it  was  wet  and  springy  it  was  cast 
into  small  ridges,  by  throwing  two  furrows  to 
gether  at  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  centre  of  the  ridges,  but  without  disturbing 
the  sod ;  then  crossed  marked  at  the  same  dis 
tance.  About  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  of  May 
it  was  planted  with  eight  rowed  yellow  corn, 
twelve  quarts  to  the  acre,  wet  in  a  pickle  made 
of  six  ounces  of  saltpetre,  two  quarts  of  boiling 
■water,  one  gill  of  tar.  This  pickle  was  ajiplied 
to  the  seed  boiling  hot,  which  immediately  was 
rolled  in  plaster  and  planted.    The  head  lands 
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second  time,  the  tops  were  spread  apart  with 
the  hoe,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  dirt  ap- 
plied on  the  hills  as  before.  The  whole  of  this 
expense  including  the  manure  and  interest  of  the 
thirty-six  dollars,  did  not  exceed  nineteen  dollars 
and  a  half  per  acre. 

In  the  fall  I  gathered  on  an  average  from  sixty 
to  seventy  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  fit  for  the  crib, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  worth  fifty-six  or  sixty 


in  plaster,  they  were  ploughed  in  on  the  top  of 
the  soil — when  out  of  the  ground  one  or  two  in- 
ches, plastered  five  or  six  pecks  to  the  acre,  and 
had  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre — then 
in  the  fall,  turned  back  the  sod  and  manured  it, 
sowed  it  with  wheat  as  before  stated,  and  have 
had  from  forty  to  forty-five  bushels  per  acre. — 
The  third  season,  have  taken  a  crop  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  per  acre — and  the 
fourth,  stocked  it  down  with  barley.  This  I  have 
found  a  good  course  when  my  ground  was  in  heart 
so  that  it  would  answer  to  take  from  it  four  crops 
of  grain  before  stocking  with  grass.  With  this 
mode  of  husbandry,  as  will  appear  from  follow- 
ing out  the  above  calculations,  my  land  has  afford- 
ed me  a  handsome  profit. 

Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Al- 
bemarle, Virginia — communicated  for  Jiubli- 
cation  in  the  American  Farmer. 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  Col.  Thomas  M.  Ran- 
dolph, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Agiicaltural  Soci- 
[Head  May  10,  1824.] 


cents  per  bushel.     After  the  corn  was  harvested !«'>■  °''  •^"^^^"f'''^-      .    ,      -.     ,        .u  -  4      ■     u 

the  hills  were  harrowed   with   a  two  horse  drag.      ]  ^^ve  the  hotiour  to  lay  before  the  Agncul  u^ 

In   the   spring  I  ploughed  it  just  deep  enough  to  ral  boc.ety  ot  Albemarle   a  fresh  specimen  of  a 

y      &-    r.     o  .  .    .    J,  .  '^      „   °         !  species    of  Vetch,   which    I    have   observed  for 

j  several  years  in  its  natural  growth — and  which  I 


turn  up  the  old  sod,  which  had  become  a  fine  ve 
getable  mould  for  a  spring  crop,  and  after  har 
rowing  the  furrows  down,  sowed  it  with  barley, 
washed  in  strong  brine,  and  rolled  in  plaster  about 
two  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  harrow 
ed  it,  and  before  cross  harrowing,  it  was  seeded 
with  four  pounds  of  the  large  red  clover  seed,  and 
three  quarts  of  timothy.  After  the  barley  was 
out  of  the  ground  one  or  two  inches,  it  was  sowed 
broad  cast  with  plaster,  five  or  si.x  pecks  per 
acre,  and  rolled  down  to  pulverize  the  lumps  and 
smooth  the  surface  for  mowing.  The  expense  of 
this  crop  was  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  per  acre  ; 
an  average  produce  40  busihels  per  acre,  worth 
62i  cents  per  bushel.  1  took  from  this  ground 
the  two  succeeding  years  from  2A  to  3  tons  of  hay 
per  acre.  In  this  way  the  land  was  cleansed,  en- 
riched, and  prepared  for  a  further  rotation  of 
crops. 

The  second  rotation. — The  sod  was  turned  over 
the  last  of  August  or  first  of  September,  manured 
and  rolled  down  as  in  the  first  instance.  About 
the  15th  September,  I  sowed  it  with  red  chaff" 
Ijearded  wheat,  one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre, 
and  harrowed  it  in.  The  seed  was  prepared  by 
washing  it  clean  in  a  strong  brine  made  with  salt, 
and  immediately  rolled  in  lime,  and  I  let  it  lie 
moist  twenty  four  hours  to  prevent  smut  and  in- 
sect. In  the  fore  part  of  Mry,  five  or  six  pecks 
of  plaster  were  sowed  broad  cast  to  the  acre. — 
The  expense  of  this  crop  including  manure,  was 
about  §J6  per  acre — the  produce  from  thirty  five 
to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  worth  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel 

Late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  sprint^,  I  turned 
up  the  old  sod,  harrowed  and  planted  it  to  corn. 
Tilled  as  before  mentioned,  except  the  barn  yard 
manure — the  expense  about  fourteen  dollars  per 
acre — had  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  bushels  per 
acre,  worth  forty  four  cents  per  bushel. 

In  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring,  I  harrowed 
down  the  hills,  and  in  the  spring  prepared  and 
sowed  it  with  some  spring  crop  suitable  to  stock 
down — sowed  and  rolled  as  before  stated,  pro- 
duced from  50  to  60  bushels,  if  barley,  from  25  to 
35,  if  spring  wheat,  and  from  70  to  80,  if  oats, 
from  5  to  6  hundred  pounds  if  flax  per  acre  ;  and 
afterwards,  for  two  or  three  years,  from  three  and 
a  half  to  four  tons  of  hay,  or  pasture  in  that  pro- 
portion per  acre.  Some  seasons  instead  of  sowing 
wheat  on  the  soil  in  the  fall,  I  have  turned  it  over 
in  the  spring,  rolled  and  harrowed  it,  and  sowed 
it  with  three  bushels  of  small  or  three  and  a  hall 
l)ushels  of  large  white   peas  to  the  acre,     jvlter 


am  induced,  by  what  1  have  seen,  to  believe  may 
ultimately  prove  a  valuable  acquisit,i  n  to  the 
husbandry  of  an  elevated,  uneven,  and  stony 
country  like  that  we  inhabit.  In  a  temperate 
and  dry  region  of  the  atmosphere,  I  have  con- 
stantly found  it  so  far  advanced  before  the  end  of 
April,  as  to  be  in  that  stage  of  its  growth  at 
which  it  might  be  most  profitably  pulled,  for 
it  does  not  need  cutting,  to  feed  horses  and  oxen, 
both  of  which  eat  it  willingly  enough.  This 
specimen  is  far  less  forward  than  common,  yet 
the  pods  upon  it  are  nearly  full  grown  now.  It 
was  found  growing  in  fresh  land,  poor  and  stony, 
facing  the  East  and  sheltered  on  the  West  side. 
It  grows  luxuriantly  in  a  forest  of  oak  and  ches- 
nut  on  a  high  and  dry  ridge,  but  is  more  abun- 
dant about  the  fences  and  edges  of  fields  far- 
thest from  water,  near  which  I  have  never  yet 
observed  it.  Like  the  other  vetches  it  abounds 
in  seed,  and  is  highly  nutricious  to  all  herbivo- 
rous animals  when  the  pods  are,  as  the  garden- 
ers say,  in  the  green-pea  state.  It  is  by  no  means 
as  succulent  as  the  winter  vetch  of  Europe,  which 
is  now  naturalized  with  us  towards  the  coast,  and 
may  be  found  in  Albemarle,  at  this  time,  by  a 
Botanist,  from  September  until  the  following 
June  ;  although  unquestionably,  exotic  and  ad- 
ventitious. This  plant,  like  the  winter  vetch, 
has  what  the  Botanists  call  a  perennial  root 
like  Lucerne,  which  has  not  a  regular  termina- 
tion by  age,  after  having  blossomed  twice  as  red 
clover,  for  the  most  part  has.  It  does  not,  like 
the  win'er  vetch,  make  any  shew  above  ground 
during  cold  weather,  but  makes  its  appearance  at 
any  time  with  a  day  or  two  of  genial  tempera- 
ture, and  then  disregards  frost,  being  naturally  of 
an  uncommon  firm  texture  in  its  stalk  for  a  plant 
of  a  genus  so  remarkable  for  succulence  as  the 
vetches.  It  is,  most  probably,  I  think,  of  the 
same  species  with  the  Vicia  Sylvatica  of  Eu- 
rope, but  yet,  an  American  plant,  and  was  found 
by  Michaux  in  Canada.  This  plant  does  not 
answer  the  description  given  by  any  of  the  Bo- 
tanists of  the  Vicia  Caroliniana,  or  Dumetorum, 
or  the  Pairijiora,  which  is  also  to  bt-  found  in 
our  mountains :  nor  yet  that  of  the  Ciacca  of 
Europe,  to  which  it  comes  much  nearer  than  to 
any  except  Sylvatica.  It  is  a  vetch  with  long 
flower  stalks,  as  long  as  the  leaf  stalks,  beat  ing 
numerous  thick  set,  sky  blue  and  white  flowf  rs, 
placed  somewhat  inan  imbricated  reflex  po  it  on, 
leavis  elliptical,  ob'use  ast'pulae  smooth  edited; 
stipulis  semis  agittatis  aut  lunatis  integris,  cauU 


they  had  been  washed  in  strong  brine,  and  rolled  sulcato   aut   subtetragono  ;  which  latter  charac- 
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ter,  and  many  other  appearances,  incline  nie  to  on  it  also.     When  old,  they  are  fully  as  bad  for 


believe  that  the  Vicia  Ciacca  of  Michaux,  found 
by  him  in  Canada,  is  the  same  with  the  Vicia 
Americana  of  Wildenow,  and  that  neither  of 
them  differ  with  sufficient  certainty,  from  the 
Sylvatica  of  Europe.  Vicia  Ciacca,  which  this 
resembles  much,  grows  in  meadows,  or  among 
small  grain,  not  in  wood,  or  very  dry  places,  and 
they  cannot  well  be  the  same.  It  is  most  probably, 
the  ylmericana  of  Wildenow,  which  may  not  be 
a  distinct  species  from  the  Sylvatica  of  Europe 
after  all.  Whatever  it  may  be,  1  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Albemarle, 
to  the  fact  of  the  existence  among  us  in  a  wild 
state,  of  a  plant  so  likely  to  become  useful  in  ru 
ral  economy.  Every  species  of  plant  has  some 
peculiar  property,  useful  in  some  way,  or  agreea- 
ble, or  useless  and  wholly  unworthy  of  the  notice 
it  cannot  attract,  or  hurtful,  or  even  baneful. 
But  how  can  that  difference  of  properties  be 
known,  when  the  objects  themselves,  although 
made  permanently  distinct  in  their  kinds  from 
nature,  are  not  distinguished  ?  Can  it  be  said 
•without  due  research,  that  all  those  which  do 
not  attract  the  notice  of  any  but  Botanists,  are 
wholly  without  useful  or  interesting  properties  i" 
Is  it  not  the  interest  of  every  agriculturist,  to 
learn  to  distinguish  the  various  kinds  of  plants  in 
his  own  fields  ? — which  /laTc  been  from  tlie  be- 
ginning, and  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time,  as 
distinct  as  they  were  inade  by  the  original  im- 
pression received  by  each.  Every  plant  now 
cultivated  in  our  fields  or  gardens,  from  wheat  to 
sea-kale,  was  originally  a  tribute  from  botany  to 
rural  economy.  Every  navigator,  huntsman, 
traveller,  farmer,  or  gardener,  whoever  brought 
a  plant  to  notice,  must  have  possessed  botanical 
knowledge  in  some  considerable  degree,  from 
Triptolemus,  who  introduced  the  culture  of 
wheat  1600  years  before  Christ,  as  better  food 
for  man  than  beans  and  peas,  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, who  had  studied  'lotany,  and  carried  the 
potato  to  Europe,  down  to  our  own  Meriwether 
Lewis,  who  was  an  excellent  botanist,  as  well  as 
a  great  hero,  whose  truly  valuable  present  ot  a 
corn  fit  to  grind  by  harvest,  and  many  excellent 
garden  herbs  and  roots,  have  been  neglected  al- 
ready from  indolence.  It  is  scarcely  more  than 
40  years,  since  Sequeien,  a  physician  and  botanist 
of  Williamsburg  in  Virginia,  shewed  us  that  the 
Tomato  was  eatable,  which  now  every  body 
deems  necessary  to  keep  the  blood  pure  in  sum- 
mer. Many  such  discoveries  combined,  have  ren- 
dered the  present  race  of  men  in  Virginia, 
healthier  and  longer-lived  than  the  last. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

TH.  M.  RANDOLPH. 
Peter  Minor,   Esq.   Secretary  of  the  jigri- 
cultural  Society  of  Albemarle. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Col.  Thomas  M.Randolph, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Albemarle.  [Read  May  10,  1824.] 

I  have  the  honour  to  communicate  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Albemarle,  a  fact  which  has 
recently  come  to  my  knowledge,  of  some  inter 
est,  in  my  judgment,  to  rural  economy,  in  the 
;  very  important  point  of  the  extirpation,  without 
cost,  of  noxious  plants  from  fields  while  under 
pasture.  A  field  of  more  than  100  acres  size,  in 
my  farm  near  Charlottesville,  has  become  very 
full  of  the  plant  sometimes  called  horse  nettle,  a 
species  of  Solanum,  not  the  Solanum  Carotinense 
of  Michaux,  for  that  is  a  perennial,  and  this  is 
certainly  an  annual  plant,  but  a  species  of  that 
genus  belonging  toils  division  "aculeata."  The 
plant  has  "  aculei"  like  the  briar,  not  thorns  like 
the  hawthorn,  for  it  is  an  herb,  not  a  shrub. 
These  "  aculei"  cover  the  leaves  on  both  sides, 
and  the  calyx  or  flower-cup  has  some  small  ones 


men  or  horses  to  go  among,  in  proportion  to  then 
height  and  strength,  as  any  briars  or  thorns 
whatever.  The  cultivation  of  the  field  had  be- 
come extremely  difficult  from  the  innumerablt 
tough  roots  of  that  plant,  and  two  crops  of  wheat 
had  been  very  seriously  diminished  in  quai  tity  : 
indeed,  for  more  than  20  acres  reduced  to  less 
than  the  seed  sown  upon  the  same  space.  Last 
May,  (1823)  it  was  my  deliberate  opinion  that 
nothing  less  than  a  thorough  summer  fallow,  be- 
ginning in  March  at  the  latest,  and  repeating  tlie 
ploughings  every  month,  could  reclaim  the  field 
to  any  use.  A  flock  of  about  100  sheep,  were 
almost  starved  upon  that  extent  of  pasture,  and 
were  removed.  A  sudden  thought  occurred  that 
the  sheep  might  eat  the  blossoms  of  the  plant 
when  they  appeared,  as  they  were  known  to  be 


ed  worth.  Further,  the  naturalist  who  ascends 
JO  final  causes,  and  "  traces  nature's  God  through 
iiature's  works,"  is  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
provident  wisdom  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  when 
iie  observes  that,  in  respect  to  herbivorous  ani- 
■  nals,  the  time  of  that  union  intended  to  perpe- 
tuate their  respective  species,  the  period  of  ges- 
tation, and  that  of  suckling  their  young,  are  so 
combined,  that  the  lamb,  the  kid,  the  fawn, 
&c.  may,  upon  quitting  the  nutritive  fluid  hither- 
to furnished  by  the  maternal  breast,  browse  the 

new  and  lender gramina  in  woods  or  in  pastures 

whereas  there  is  no  fixed  and  definite  time  for 
similar  circumstances  in  the  carnivorous  tribes. 
But  such  considerations  are  foreign  to  my  design  ! 
I  am  not,  in  this  place,  to  view  the  interesting 
family  of  the  graniina  with  the  eye  of  romance, 
poesy,  or  natural  theology.     My  object  simulv  is 


very  fond  of  the  fruit,  v;hich  is  an  oran9;e-colour-  Uuch  a  delineation  of  the  principal  gramineous 
ed  berry  of  the  size  of  grape  shot,  very  nume-  plants,  as  will  ennbie  the  reader  to  remove  those 
rous  and  very  full  of  seed.     The  plant  had   been  uncertainties,  dispel  those  doubts,  and  clear  up 

:-■ 11 _^_if_.i.  _»-     1,1  ..1  i-_i_     t.u^4-^^.^i'..-:^.,„.u:_l,    j_..     ■      .-  ..         I" 


that  confusion  which  vagu<;  descriptions,  arbitra 
ry  and  fluctuating  names,  and   early   misconcep- 
tions, too  often  create.     'V\\e. genus  and  species  of 
any  gramineous  plant  being  or.ce  duly  ascertained, 
all  the  useful  information  collected   by  botanical 
or  agricultural  writers  respecting  the  same,  may 
easily   and   speedily   be   obtained,  by  consulting 
from   seed  wheat;  and  a  farm  in  the   county  ofi  their  works.     The  sketch  whih  I  now  contem- 
Henrico,  upon  which  the  plant   had  never   been  plate  presupposes   in  the  reader,  at  least,  a  fun- 
seen  before,   shews   now  a  considerable  appear- |damental  knowledge  of  the  Linnxan  system  and 
ance  of  it,   carried  with   wheat,   from    the  field| of  botanical  nomenclature.     Should  some  readers 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  communication.     As  want  even  this,  a  reference  to  any  elementary 


originally  propagated  in  the  field  by  cattle,  which 
were  penned  upon  wheat  straw  in  Autumn,  to 
make  manure  for  a  wheat  fallow  ;  than  which 
jiractice  nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  at  that 
season,  when  all  weeds  are  in  seed,  or  more  bene- 
ficial in  the  spring  months.  It  is  difficult  to  se- 
parate these  berries,   v/hen   dug  and  shrivelled 


soon  as  a  pretty  full  crop  of  flowers  appeared,  the 
sheep  were  brought  back,  and  there  being  no 
grass  for  them,  the  blossoms  were  so  entirely 
devoured,  the  leaves  and  stems  not  being  eatable, 
that  not  a  trace  of  the  mischief  now  remains,  ex- 
cept the  nakedness  of  the  surface,  which  is  com- 
plete, for  the  Solanum  had  occupied  it  exclusive  - 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

TH.  M.  RANDOLPH. 
Peter  Minor,    Esq.    Secretary   of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Albemarle. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Botanical  Sketch  of  the  princi/ial  gramma,  use- 
ful, or  likely  to  become  useful,  in  husbandry. 
No.  I. 
PREFATORY  REMARKS. 
The  grammeous  plants,  of  which  it  is  iny  inten- 
tion to  present  a  concise  sketch,  are  chiefly  i-e- 


work  on  botany  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  render 
every  thing  I  shall  say  i.orfectly  intelligible  to 
them.  Such  a  reference,  1  t;ike  to  be  practicable 
in  most  cases.  It  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  re- 
peating what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times  be- 
fore, and  considerably  abridge  the  sketch  in  view.: 
Outlines  of  Grami?ieous  plants,  in  general. 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  general 
aspect  of  gramineous  plants.  Thur  stem,  or 
trunk,  assumes  in  botany  the  appellation  of  culm  ; 
it  is  cylindrical,  and  commonly  consists  of  tubes 
connected  with  one  another  by  knots  or  joints 
placed  at  csrtain  intervals,  and  of  a  harder  sub- 
stance than  the  hollow  parts  of  the  culm,  which 
they  evidently  are  intended  to  strengthen,  a 
purpose  to  which  the  cylindrical  form  is  also  pe- 
culiarly favourable.  The  culm  adheres  to  the 
earth  by  fibrous  roots — wheat,  rye,  barley  emit 
three  radicles — whereas  all  other  gramineous 
plants  hitherto  known,  have  but  one.  From 
these  roots  often  arise  other  roots  of  a  larger 
size,   which,   as  they  extend  in  length,   produce 


commended  by  their  extensive  utility.  They  are  I  new  radicles,  and  new  culms  or  stalks.  Of  this 
not,  however,  entirely  destitute  of  charms  even 'the  triticum  refiens  (couch-grass* )  affords  a  re- 
for  those  who  seek  in  vegetable  productions  only  I  larkable  instance.  The  roots  of  gramineous 
brilliancy  of  tints,   or   exquisite   fragrance,  anci  plants  are  uniformly  fibrous,  or  hairy if  they 


value  them  solely  in  the  ratio  of  the  pleasures 
which  they  affiird  to  the  senses,  or  to  the  imagi- 
nation. The  gramina  are  for  man  the  w.-lcome 
harbingers  of  spring.  They  form  the  rich  and 
soft  ground  of  the  magnificent  colouring  with 
which  nature  is  then  preparing  to  diversify  the 
surface   of  tlie  earth.    Tliey  clothe  every    spot 


yet  uncontrolled,  with  a  mantle  of  verdure  that 
refreshes  and  cheers  the  eye,  without  ever  fa- 
tiguing it ;  and  some  of  them  perfume  the  val- 
lies  and  the  hills,  long  before  the  rose,  the  lily, 
and  the  magnolia  yield  their  sweets  to  the  vernal 
breezes.  Lavfus  of  verdant  grass  are  the  favou- 
rite scenes  of  those  infantine  sports  which  the 
maturity  of  age  often  envies  or  regrets ;  youth 
and  love  ramble  with  ecstatic  delight  through 
flowery  meads,  or  along  luxuriant  fields  of  waving 
ctrcalia  ;  and,  after  death,  a  green  sod  is  often 
placed  and  nurtured  by  the  pious  hand  of  grati- 
tu'' .  jr  aflection,  on  the  humble  tomb  of  depart- 


sometimes  assume  a  bulbous  appearance,  this 
circumstance  must  be  ascribed  to  the  swelling 
of  their  inferior  joints.  The  number  of  knots 
or  joints  is  pretty  constant  in  each  species.  From 
each  knot  or  joint  arises  a  leaf,  the  lower  part 
of  which  envelops  clit  culm,  as  a  sheath,  open  in 
the  whole  of  its  leay^th — the  upper  part  spread- 


where  the  powers   ot  spontaneous  vegetation  are  ing  from  the  culm  into  an  undivided  limb,  gene- 
vet  uncontrolled,  with   a  mantlp  i,i'  i/pi-rlm-o  that  rally   plane,  though  sometimes  rolled  on'  itself. 

The  leaves  are  commonly  smooth — but  in  some' 


cases,    hairy,  pubescent,   &c.     They  are  alter- 
nately situated  on  each  side  of  the  culm,  marked 

with  longitudinal  and  parallel  veins  or  nerves 

green — sometimes    very    broad — and    at    other 


*  It  may  also  afford  an  instance  of  the  confu- 
sion which  must  necessarily  arise  from  a  mul- 
ti/ilicity  of  names  given  to'the  same  plant.     Tht 

triticum  repens  goes   by  the  fillowing  names 

couch-grass,     wheat-grass,    dog's-grass,     quick- 
grass,  creeping-rooted,  &c.  Sec. 
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times,  BO  narrow  as  to  be  denominated  linear, 
setaceous,  or  ca/ii/iaru  leaves.  Tlieir  edges  are 
pretty  often  funiislied  witii  small  imperceptible 
points,  that  render  them  rough  to  the  touch. 
The  upper  leaf  invests  the  flowers  in  their 
incipient  state.  This  leaf,  after  the  flowers  have 
disengaged  themselves  from  it,  closes  and  be- 
comes inflated.  This  is  very  conspicuous  in  f/ia- 
laria,  Ceanary-grass.J  Besides  this  covering  of 
the  upper  leaf,  the  fructification  of  the  i^ramina 
is  usually  protected  by  two  involucres — the  ex- 
terior, called  glume  or  caly.r,  vulgarly  chatt 
or  husk — the  interior  denominated  corolla — each 
commonly  divided  into  two  parts,  named  valves. 
The  valxies  are  either  mutic  or  awnless — and 
sometimes  awned  or  bearded.  The  corolla  con- 
tains the  sexual  organs,  that  is,  the  stamiym, 
and  the  pistil.  The  stamina  are  most  often  three 
in  number,  so  that  most  gramineous  plants  belong 
to  the  class  triundria.  Many  of  them,  however, 
belong  to  other  classes — as  will  be  seen  after- 
wards. The  anthers  are  oblong,  forked  at  each 
extiemity,  and  nearly  imitating  the  form  of  an  x. 
The  female  organs  consist  in  an  ovarium  or 
seed-bud,  shaped  sometimes  like  a  cone,  and 
sometimes  like  an  egg — it  is  surrounded  at  its 
base  with  two  small  scaUt,  not  always  visible  to 
the  naked  eye — and  surmounted  by  a  style  gene- 
rally divided  into  two  f  athery  stigmas.  In  zea 
main  (Indian  corn  J  a  plant  of  the  class  monoe- 
ciu,  tnat  is,  in  which  the  stamina  and  the  Jiislils 
are  not  contained  in  the  same  corolla,  though  on 
the  samt.'  stem  or  culm,  the  styles  arc  very  long 
and  resemble  a  tuft  of  green  silk.  The  fruit  is 
a  corio/isis,  that  is,  a  seed  whose  fiericar/i  ad- 
heres to  it  so  as  to  be  confounded  with  the  seed 
itself.  This  fruit  or  co?-/o/!s;s,  is  sometimes  nated, 
lometinu  covered  with  the  persistent  corolla:  the 
embryo  is  very  small ;  it  is  attached  to  the  base  ot 
a  larger  /lerisjierm.  BL-twuen  the  embryo  and 
Xhe  Jieris/ierm,  is  tuund  a  pulpo'.s  budy,  consider 
eo  by  some  as  a  viiellus,  but  by  Jussieu  as  a 
cotyledon.  In  the  process  of  germination,  this 
cotyledon  expands  into  a  single  leaf,  sprouting 
from  the  ground.  The  thin  pellicle  of  the  /ler- 
isjierm  in  wheat  yields  what  we  call  bran;  the 
substance  which  it  invests  yiti  s  fiour.  Flour 
contains  a  principle  called  gluten,  which  chiefly 
fits  it  for  making  bread.  The  seeds  of  grani- 
neous  plants  contain  among  other  principles,  sac- 
charine matter  ;  hence  their  distillation. —  I'heir 
epidermis  and  joints  yield  siliceous  earth. — But 
these,  and  other  considerations  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, fall  within  the  province  of  chemistry — I 
return  to  my  immediate  subject.  The  flowers 
of  gramineous  plants  generally  form  sfiikes  of  va 
rious  aspects  and  names — or  fianicles  also  differ- 
ently modified,  as  I  shall  subsequently  state  in 
a  more  particular  manner. 

The  above  prefatory  desci'iption  of  the  habi- 
tus tolas  of  gramineous  plants  in  general  will 
suffice  for  the  present.  The  time  of  the  Rotation 
of  each  genus,  &c.  together  w  ith  other  interesting 
circumstances,  will  afterwards  be  mentioned. 

The  importance  and  value  of  this  vegetable 
family,  are  duly  felt  by  every  agriculturibt.  The 
sugar  cane,  wheat,  rye,  bailey,  maize,  rice,  mil- 
let, oats,  guinea-grass,  8tc.  &:c.  belong  to  that 
family,  and  ensure  to  it  an  honourable  pre-emi- 
nence— that  of  usefulness.  To  man,  and  to  those 
animals  which  he  has  domesticated  for  his  ser- 
vice, or  for  his  table,  it  affords  wholesome  and 
abundant  food.  From  time  beyond  the  memory 
of  man,  the  cerealia  have  been  cultivated  in  Eu 
rope  ;  rice  in  Asia  ;  maize  iaPeru*  ;  Holcus,  &c 
in  Africa;  millet  almost  every  where,  though 
better  adapted   to  southern   climates  ;    sugar,  a 


•  It  ifus  with    the  J'rui:  or  grain   of  the   Zea 
that    the   Virgins   of  the   Sun  ftrepared   the  sa- 


luxury  in  some  countries,  has  become  a  neces- 
sary in  America.  Distillation  obtains  frorh  the 
fruit  of  several  gramineous  plants,  liquors  of  which 
the  abuse  alone  is  to  be  lamented.  Medicine  ex- 
tracts from  others  a  salutary  mucilage.  In  short, 
there  scarcely  exists  a  vegetable  family  so  just- 
ly entitled  to  our  attention  and  interest,  as  the 
gramineous  plants. 

In  my  next  number,  I  shall  enter  upon  the 
delineation  of  some  important  genera  and  efle- 
cies  of  this  attractive  family,  purposely  avoiding, 
in  my  delineations,  every  adventitious  ornament. 
L.  H.  GIRARDIN. 


cred  bread  offered  on  the  altars,  and  composed 
vinous  liyuors  to  be  used  on  festival  days.  'I he 
seed  of  the  Zea  tvas  also  used  by  the  I^eruvi- 
ans  as  money. 

•JSSIOJH— ' 
ON  THE  DISEASE  IN  HORSES  GENERAL- 
LY CALLED  THE  "  BIG  HEAD." 

Lincoln   County,  A.  C.  May  26th,   1824. 
Mr.  J.  S.  bKiNNtR, 

Sir — I  observed  in  the  American  Farnicr  of 
the  jOth  ult.  an  inquiry  made  "  as  to  the  cause 
of,  ana  remedy  for  the  disease  "called  Big  Head 
in  horses :"  also  a  request  that  "  a  description 
of  the  disease  and  its  symptoms"  should  be  fur- 
nished. 

As  to  the  cause  of  that  malady,  I  cannot  pre- 
sume to  give  ail  opinion  about  it.  It  would  be 
mere  speculation  and  theory  without  any  cer- 
tainly. 

Neither  am  I  certain  that  I  can  recommend 
ny  thing  which  will  im  oiitestably  be  a  "re- 
medy." But  as  the  modt  of  treatmfiit,  or  rather 
the  operation,  which  I  have  observed  to  be  the 
most  successful,  is  extremely  simple;  as  it  is 
attended  with  very  little  trouble  and  no  dan- 
ger ;  and  may,  and  in  my  opinion  will,  in  many 
nstances,  perform  an  entire  cure;  1  will,  there- 
fore, communicate  it  to  you. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  describe  the  disorder 
as  it  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  as 
well  as  I  can  now  recollect  it  ;  for  it  has  been  a 
number  of  years  since  I  was  conversant  with  in 
tances  of  the  kiiui,  and  whilst  I  was  a  boy. 
About  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since,  it  was  very 
prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  is  now 
rarely  heard  of. 

Young  horses  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  this 
disease  than  older  ones.  The  disorder  does  not 
appear  to  be  contagious,  yet  when  it  commences 
in  a  large  stock  of  horses  many  of  them  are  apt 
to  be  affected  before  it  is  eradicated  ;  and 
horses  brought  from  a  distance  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  which  die,  or  become  useless, 
are  equally  subject  to  the  complaint,  as  those 
which  have  been  longer  exposed  to  the  compass 
of  its  influence.  It  is  generally  slow  and  tardy 
in  its  operations,  both  with  regard  to  the  subjects 
attacked  by  it,  and  in  attacking  others:  and  in 
this  way  will  remain  on  the  same  premises  for 
several   years. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  is  gene- 
rally, perhaps  always,  an  enlargement  of  the 
part  of  the  head  between  the  eye  and  nostril, 
and  on  both  sides.  This  unnatural  bulk  conti- 
nues to  increase  in  size ;  in  some  subjects  with 
greater,  and  in  others  with  less  rapidity.  After 
the  horse  has  been  for  some  time  affected 
in  this  way,  the  under  jaw  also  begins  to  exhi- 
bit appearances  of  a  like  growth  and  distention, 
— and  I  have  sometimes  known  it  even  exceed 
the  other  in  the  rapidity  of  its  increase.  The 
subject  in  some  instances  at  an  earlier,  and  in 
ethers  at  a  later  period  of  the  disease,  beains 
to  languish  and  lose  his  activity  and  his  strength ; 


the  joints  grow  stiff  and  unshapely,  and  the  back 
becomes  weak  and  unelastick ;  until  at  length 
he  dies,  or,  as  is  more  frequent,  a  period  is  put 
to  his  protracted  life  by  his  owner,  to  relieve 
him  from  his  hopeless  sufferings. 

I  have  examined  the  skeletons  of  several  hor- 
ses which  had  died  with  this  disorder.  The 
bones  of  the  head,  particularly  of  the  jaws, 
were  hoved  up  and  distended.  The  surface  of 
the  bone,  with  regard  to  its  solidity  and  consis- 
tence, exhibited  a  natural  appearance,  but  when 
broken  open,  the  inner  part  was  distent  ed  and- 
uncompact,  and  resembled  a  dry  honey-comb  or 
pumice  stone.  The  tooth  is  composed,  as  me- 
dical men  say,  of  three  parts  viz :—  1st,  the 
enamel,  or  outer  hard  covering — 2d,  the  bone 
Proper,  which  is  entirely  covered  with  the  enamel 
down  to  the  gums,  and  is  then  inserted  into  the 
awbone,  and  with  regard  to  the  degree  ot  hard- 
ness and  consistency,  much  resemblesother  bones 
of  the  system — and  3d,  the  nerve,  which  passes 
into  the  tooth,  and  nourishes  it.  Now  in  the  skele- 
tons of  horses  which  have  died  with  the  Big  Head 
or  Growing  Head,  1  have  seen  all  the  bone  pro- 
per part  of  the  tooth,  so  much  affected  as  to  lose 
all  resemblance  to  that  part  in  sound  teeth.  I 
have  observed  it  exhibit  the  same  appearance 
and  consistence,  the  same  unnatural  distention 
and  want  of  solidity  so  conspicuous  in  the  bones 
of  the  jaw — from  which  indeed,  the  outlines  of 
that  part  of  it  inserted  in  the  jaw,  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished;  they  had  become  so  commin- 
gled, and  had  been  operated  upon,  and  vitiated 
by  the  disease,   so  much  in  the  same  manner. 

Some  of  the  bones  in  other  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem appeared  likewise  to  be  affected.  Those  of 
the  fore  and  hind  legs,  were  perceptibly  vitiated, 
and  some  of  the  joints  of  the  back  bone  exhibit- 
ed like  aj  pearances. 

Having  thus  given  a  description  of  the  disease, 
as  well  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  the  mode  of  treatment  whicU 
I  consider  its  remedy. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  different 
modes  practised  by  those  who  profess  to  cure 
the  complaint,  and  who,  no  doubt,  have  some 
confidence  in  the  eflicacy  of  their  prescriptions. 
I  have  known  none  of  them  succeed  well.  At 
the  time  when  the  complaint  prevailed  in  this  re- 
gion, my  father  lost  many  horses  by  it.  He 
made  use  of  numerous  applications,  and  tried 
many  experiments, — fomented  the  head — ex- 
tracted the  teeth — trepanned  the  parts  affected — 
burnt  with  a  hot  iron,  and  inserted  setons  or 
rowels,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  every  way,  un- 
til the  method  which  I  am  about  to  recommend 
was  adopted.  It  was  suggested  to  him,  if  I  am 
not   mistaken,    by    a  traveller   and   a   stranger. 

From  that  time,  his  horses  which  were  dis- 
eased recovered,  and  those  which  were  after- 
wards taken  were  also  cured,  and  at  length  the 
malady  disappeared. 

The  remedy  is  nothing  more  than  as  follows — 

Take  a  piece  of  bar  iron — have  it  formed  into 
the  shape  of  a  chisel,  about  two  inches  wide. 
Let  it  be  about  as  sharp  as  chisels  usually  are 
when  purchased  from  the  store,  or  as  a  falline; 
axe  is  when  finished  at  the  shop,  and  before  it  is 
ground.  Heat  this  in  a  fire  until  it  is  quite  red — 
a  blacksmith's  fire  is  best,  because  most  conve- 
nient. 

Search  out  a  gristle  or  ligament  which  extends 
from  near  the  t-ye  of  a  horse  to  near  his  nostril. 
This  ligament  is  easily  discoverable — for  in  any 
horse  it  is  as  large  as  a  lady's  little  finger,  and  in 
some  larger  than  the  thumb  of  a  dandy.  Apply 
the  edge  of  the  heated  iron  across  this  ligament, 
.i.out  midway  between  the  eye  and  nostril,  and 
sever  it  by  'mrning  entirely  in  two,  to  tiie  bone. 
This  must  be  done  on  both  sides  of  the  head. 
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Let  the  wound  then  do  for  itself.  If  flies 
should  have  access  to  it,  and  blow  it,  and  mag- 
gots ensue — this  will  do  no  injury.  The  severed 
ligature  should  be  prevented  from  re-uniting 
again  too  readily,  and  the  irritated  and  suppura- 
ting state  of  the  wound  may  be  advantageous  ; 
and  having  kept  open  and  sore  for  sometime,  it 
will  heal  of  itself. 

If  the  disease  has  not  advanced  far  in  its  pro- 
gress, the  head  will  now  gradually,  and  so  slow- 
ly as  to  be  scarce  perceptible,  shrink  to  its  natu- 
ral dimensions.  Where  it  has  advanced  further, 
the  horse  may  still  become  serviceable,  but  the 
head  may  never  entirely  regain  its  natural  shape. 

And  there  are,  of  course,  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease in  which  no  remedy  will  be  effectual. 

I  am  aware,  Sir,  that  where  a  distemper  has 
accomplished  its  ravages  and  spent  its  force,  that 
however  malignant  and  deadly  it  may  have  been, 
generally  in  its  progress,  yet  that  at  this  period, 
some  subjects  will  begin  to  withstand  it,  and 
will  recover  from  its  attacks  even  without  the 
application  of  any  remedy.  This  may  have  been 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  cure  I. have  suggest- 
ed ;  and  I  am  far  from  holding  it  out  as  a  certain 
and  eflcctual  specifick  for  the  disorder.  But 
since  the  experiment  is  one  easily  made,  .and  I  do 
assure  you  is  attended  with  no  danger,  I  hope 
th.ose  who  have  applied  to  you  for  infoi-mation 
on  this  subject  will  give  it  a  trial,  and  communi- 
cate to  you  the  result. 

And  with  the  best  wishes  for  their  success  and 
your  welfare, 

I  am,  sir, 

Respectfully  your's, 

JOHN  F.  BREVARD. 


June  18,  1824 
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FROM    COBBETT  S    COTTAGE    ECONOMY. 

BREAD  MAKING. 
91.  Before  1  dismiss,  however,  this  subject,  let 
me  say  a  word  or  two  to  those  persons,  who  do 
not  come  under  the  denomination  of  labourers. 
In  London,  or  in  any  very  large  town,  where  the 
space  is  so  confined,  and  where  the  proper  fuel 
is  not  handily  to  be  come  at  and  stored  for  use, 
to  bake  your  own  bread  may  be  attended  with  too 
much  difficulty  ;  but  in  all  other  situations  there 
appears  to  me  to  be  hardly  any  excuse  for  not 
baking  bread  at  home.  If  the  family  consist  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  persons,  the  money  actually 
saved  in  this  way  (even  at  present  prices)  would 
be  little  short  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  a 
year.  At  the  utmost  here  is  only  the  time  of  one 
woman  occupied,  one  day  in  the  week.  Now 
mind,  here  are  twenty-five  pounds  to  be  employ- 
ed in  some  way  different  from  that  of  giving  it 
to  a  baker.  If  you  add  five  of  these  pounds  to  a 
woman's  wages.  Is  not  that  full  as  well  employ- 
ed as  giving  it  in  wages  to  the  baker's  men  ?  Is  it 
not  better  employed  for  you  ;  and  is  it  not  better 
employed  for  the  community?  It  is  very  cer- 
tain, that,  if  the  practice  were  as  prevalent  as  I 
could  wish,  there  would  be  a  large  deduction 
from  the  regular  baking  population  ;  but  would 
there  be  any  harm  if  less  alum  were  imported 
into  England,  and  if  some  ot  those  youths  were 
left  at  the  plough  who  are  now  bound  in  appren- 
ticeship to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  doing 
that  which  every  girl  in  the  kingdom  ought  to 
be  taught  to  do  by  her  mother?  It  ought  to  be 
a  maxim  with  every  master  and  every  mistress, 
never  to  employ  another  to  do,  that  which  can 
be  done  as  well  by  their  own  servants.  The  more 
of  their  money  that  is  retained  in  the  hands  of 
their  own  people  the  better  it  is  for  them  alto- 
gether.    Besides,  a  man  of  a  right  mind  must  be 


pleased  with  the  reflection  that  there  is  a  great 
mass  of  skill  and  ability  under  his  own  roof.  He 
feels  stronger  and  more  independent  on  this  ac- 
count, all  pecuniary  advantage  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more 
contemptible  than  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 
living  together  in  a  house  and  constantly  looking 
out  of  it  for  people  to  bring  them  food  and  drinki 
and  to  fetch  their  garments  to  and  fro.  Such  a 
crowd  resemble  a  nest  of  unfledged  birds,  abso- 
lutely dependent  for  their  very  existence  on  the 
activity  and  success  of  the  old  ones. 

92.  Yet,  on  men  go  from  year  to  year  in  this 
state  of  wretched  dependence,  even  when  they 
have  all  the  means  of  living  within  themselves, 
which  is  certainly  the  happiest  state  of  life  that 
any  one  can  enjoy.  It  may  be  asked,  where  is  the 
mill  to  be  found  ;  where  is  the  wheat  to  be  got? 
The  answer  is,  where  is  there  not  a  mill ;  where 
is  there  not  a  market  ?  They  are  e^'ery  where, 
and  the  difficulty  is  to  discover  what  can  be  the 
particular  attractions  contained  in  that  luminous 
manuscript,  a  baker's  half-yearly  bill. 

93.  With  regard  to  the  mill,  in  speaking  of 
families  of  any  considerable  number  of  persons, 
the  !..ill  has,  with  me,  been  more  than  once  a 
subject  of  observation  in  print.  I  for  a  good 
while  experienced  the  great  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  sending  ray  wheat  and  other  grain 
to  be  ground  at  a  mill.  This  expense,  in  case  of 
a  considerable  family,  living  at  only  a  mile  from 
a  mill  is  something  ;  but  the  inconvenience  and 
uncertainty  are  great.  In  my  "  Year's  residence 
in  America,"  from  paragraphs  1031  and  onwards, 
I  give  an  account  of  a  horse-mill,  which  I  had  in 
my  farm-yard  ;  and  I  showed,  I  think  very  clear- 
ly, that  corn  could  be  ground  cheaper  in  this  way 
than  by  wind  or  v/ater,  and  that  it  would  answer 
well  to  grind  for  sale  in  this  way  as  well  as  for 
home  use.  Since  my  return  to  England  I  have 
seen  a  mill,  erected  in  consequence  of  what  the 
owner  had  read  in  my  book.  This  mill  belongs 
to  a  small  farm.er,  v.rho,  when  he  cannot  work  on 
his  land  with  his  horses,  or,  in  the  season  when 
he  has  little  for  them  to  do,  grinds  wheat,  sells 
the  flour  ;  and  he  takes  in  grist  to  grind,  as  other 
millers  do.  This  mill  goes  v^ith  three  small  hor- 
ses; but  what  I  would  recommend  to  gentlemen 
with  considerable  families,  or  to  farmers,  is  a 
mill  such  as  I  myself  have  at  present. 

94.  With  this  mill,  turned  by  a  man  and  a  stout 
boy,  I  can  grind  six  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day, 
and  dress  the  flour.  The  grinding  of  six  bushels 
of  wheat  at  nine  pence  a  bushel  comes  to  four 
and  sixpence,  which  pays  the  man  and  the  boy, 
supposing  them  (which  is  not  and  seldom  can  be 
the  case)  to  be  hired  for  the  express  purpose,  out 
of  the  street.  With  the  same  mill  you  grind 
meat  for  your  pigs  ;  and  of  this  you  will  get 
eight  or  ten  bushels  ground  in  a  day.  You  have 
no  trouble  about  sending  to  the  mill  ;  you  are 
sure  to  have  your  oit'n  wheat  j  for,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  I  used  to  find  that  I  sent  white  Essex 
wheat  to  the  mill,  and  that  it  brought  me  flour 
from  very  coarse  red  wheat.  There  is  no  ac- 
counting for  this,  except  by  supposing  that  wind 
and  water  power  has  something  in  it  to  change 
the  very  nature  of  the  grain  ;  as,  when  I  came 
to  grind  by  horses,  such  as  the  wheat  went  into 
the  hopper,  so  the  flour  came  out  into  the  bin. 

95.  But  mine  now  is  only  on  the  petty  scale 
of  providing  for  a  dozen  of  persons  and  a  small  lot 
of  pigs.  For  a  farm-house,  or  a  gentleman's 
house  in  the  country,  where  there  would  be 
room  to  have  a  walk  for  a  horse,  you  might  take 
the  labour  from  tlie  men,  clap  any  little  horse,  po- 
ney  or  even  ass  to  the  wheel  ;  and  he  would  grind 
off  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day,  and  both 
he  and  you  would  have  the  thanks  of  your  men 
into  the  bargain. 


96.  The   cost   of  this  mill   is  twenty   pounds, 
The  Dresser  is   four  more ;  the  horse  path  and 
wheel  might,  possibly,  be  four  or  five  more  ;  and 
I  am  very  certain  that  to  any  farmer  living  at  a 
mile  from  a  mill  (and  that  is  less   than  the  ave- 
rage distance   perhaps  ;)    having  twelve  persons 
in  family  ;  having  forty  pigs  to  feed  and   twenty 
liogs  to  fatten,  the  savings  of  such  a  mill  would 
pay  the  whole  expenses  of  it  the  very  first  year. 
Such  a  farmer  cannot   send  less  than  Jifty  times 
a  year   to  the  mill.     Think  of  that,    in'  the  first 
ijlace  !     The  elements  are  not  always  propitious. 
Sometimes   the  water  fails,  and  sometimes   the 
wind.     Many    a  farmer's  wife  has  been  tempted 
to  vent  her  spleen  on  both.     At  best  there  must 
be  horse  and  man  or  boy,  and, perhaps  cart,  to  go 
to  the  mill ;  and  that,  too,  observe,  in  all  weath- 
ers, and  in  the  harvest  as  well  as  at  other  times 
of  the  year.     The   case  is  one  of  imperious  ne- 
cessity :  neither  floods,  nor  droughts,  nor  storms, 
iior  calms  will  allay  the  cravings  of  the   kitchen^ 
nor  quiet  the  clamorous  uproar  of  the  stye.     Go,' 
somebody  must,  to  some  place  or  other,  and  back 
they  must  come  with  flour  and  with  meal.     One 
summer  many  persons  came   down  the  country 
more  than  fifty  miles  to  a  mill  that  I  knew  in 
Henns)  Ivania  ;  and  I  have  known  farmers  in  Eng- 
land, carry  their   grist   more  than   fifteen   miles 
to  be  ground.     It  is  surprising  iliat,  under  these 
circumstances,  hand-mills  and  horse-mills,  should 
not,  long  ago,  have  become  of  more  general  use  ; 
especially  when  one  considers  that  the  labour,  in 
this  case,  would  cost  the  farmer  next  to  nothing. 
To  grind  would  be  the  work  of  a  wet  day.  There 
is  no  farmer,   who  does  not,  at  least  fifty  days  in 
every  year,    exclaim,    when    he   gets   up  in  the 
morning,  "  What  shall  I  set  them  at  to  day  '"   If 
he  had  a  mill,  he  would  make  them  pull  off  their 
shoes,  sweep  all  out  clean,   v/innow  up  some  corn 
if  he   had  it  not   already   done,  and  grind   and 
dress,  and  have  every  thing  in  order.     No  scold- 
ing within   doors   about  the  grist;  no  squeaking 
in  the  stye  ;  no  boy  sent  off  in  the  rain  to  the  mill. 
9r.  But,  there  is  one  advantage  which  I  have 
not  yet  mentioned,  and  which  is  the  greatest  of  all; 
namely,  that  you  would  have  the  power  of  supply- 
ing your  married   labourers,  your   blacksmiths' 
men  sometimes,  your  wheelwrights'  men  at  other 
times  ;  and,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  per- 
sons that  you  employed,  with  good  flour,  instead 
of  their  going  to  purchase  this  flour,  after  it  had 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  Corn  Merchant,  a 
Miller,  a  Flour  Merchant,  and  a  Huckster,  every 
one  of  whom,  does  and  must,  have  a  profit  out  of 
the   flour,  arising  from  wheat  grown  upon,  and 
sent  away  from  your  very  farm  !  I  used  to  let  all 
my  people  have  flour  at  the  same  price  that  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  compelled  to  give  for 
worse  flour.     Every  farmer  will  understand  me 
vhen  I  say,  that  he  ought  to  pay  for  nothing  in 
m-:.ney,  which  he  can  pay  for  in  any  thing  but 
money.     Their  maxim  is  to  keep  the  money  that 
they  take   as  long  as  they  can.     Now  here   is  a 
most  eft'ectual  way  of  putting  that  maxim  in  prac- 
tice to  a  very  great  extent.     Farmers  know  well 
that  it  is  the  Saturday  night  which  empties  their 
pockets;  and  here  is  the  means  of  cutting  off  a 
good  half  of  the  Saturday  night.     The  men  have 
better  flour  for  the  same  monev,  and  still  the 
farmer  keeps  at  home  those  profits  which  would 
go  to  the    maintaining   of  the  dealers  in   wheat 
and  in  flour. 

98.  The  maker  of  my  little  mill  is  Mr.  Hill, 
of  Oxford-street.  The  expense  is  what  I  have 
stated  it  to  be.  I,  witli  my  small  establishment, 
find  the  thing  convenient  and  advantageous  ;  what 
then  must  it  be  to  a  gentleman  in  the  country, 
who  has  room  and  horses,  and  a  considerable 
family  to  provide  for.  The  diesser  is  so  contri- 
ved as  to  given,  at  once,  a  meal  of  four  degrees 
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of  fineness;  so  that,  for  certain  purposes,  you  may 
take  the  very  finest  ;  and  indeed  you  may  have 
your  flour,  and  your  bread  ot  course,  of  what 
degree  of  fiucness  you  please. 

99.  In  coucliidini;  this  part  of  my  treatise,  1 
cannot  help  expressing  my  hope  ot  beini;  instru 
mental  in  mduciiig  a  part  of  the  labourers  at  any 
rate,  to  bake  their  own  bread  ;  and,  above  ail 
things,  to  abandon  the  use  of  "  Ireland's  lazy 
root."  Nevertheless,  so  extensive  is  the  er- 
roneous opinion  relative  to  this  viilanous  root, 
that  I  really  began  to  despair  of  all  hope  of 
checking  its  cultivation  and  use,  till  I  saw  the  de- 
claration, which  Mr.  Wakefield  had  the  good 
sense  and  the  spirit  to  make  before  the  "  Agri 
cultural  Committee."  Be  it  observed,  too,  that 
Mr.  Wakefield  had,  himself,  made  a  survey  of 
the  state  of  Ireland.  What  he  saw  there  did  not 
encourage  him,  doubtless,  to  be  an  advocate  for 
the  growing  of  titis  root  of  wretchedness.  It  is 
an  undeniable  fact,  that  in  the  proportion  that 
this  root  is  in  use,  as  a  subslitute  for  bread,  the 
people  are  wretched  ;  the  reasons  for  which  I 
have  explained  and  inforced,  a  hundred  times 
over.  Mr.  William  Hanning  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  labourers  in  his  part  of  Somer- 
setshire were  "  almost  wholly  supplied  with  pota- 
"  toes,  breakfast  and  dinner,  brought  them  in  the 
"  fields  and  nothing  but  potatoes  ;  and  that  they 
"  used,  in  better  times,  to  get  a  certain  portion  of 
"  bacon  and  cheese,  which  on  account  of  thei 
"  poverty,  they  do  not  eat  now."  It  is  impossible 
that  men  can  be  contented  in  such  a  state  of 
things  :  it  is  unjust  to  desire  them  to  be  content- 
ed :  it  is  a  state  of  misery  and  degradation  to 
•which  no  part  of  any  community  can  have  any 
shew  of  right  to  reduce  another  part:  men  so 
degraded  have  no  protection ;  and  it  is  disgrace 
to  form  part  of  a  community  to  which  they  be- 
long. This  degradation  has  been  occasioned  by 
a  silent  change  in  the  value  of  the  country. 
This  has  purloined  the  wages  of  the  labourer ; 
it  has  reduced  him  by  degrees  to  housel  with  the 
spider  and  the  bat  and  to  feed  with  the  pig.  It 
has  changed  the  habits,  and  in  a  great  measure, 
the  character,  of  the  people.  The  sins  of  this 
terrible  system  are  enormous  and  undescribable; 
but,  thank.  God  !  they  seem  to  be  approaching  to 
their  end  I  Money  is  resuming  its  value,  labour  is 
recovering  its  price  ;  let  us  hope  that  the  wretch- 
ed potato  is  disappearing,  and  that  we  shall,  once 
more,  see  the  knife  in  the  labourer's  hand,  and 
the  loaf  upon  his  board. 

100.  In  my  next  number  I  shall  treat  of  the 
kee/iing  of  coios.  I  have  said  that  I  will  teach 
the  cottagers  how  to  keep  a  cow  all  the  year 
round,  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
or,  in  other  words,  forty  rod,  of  land  ;  and,  in 
my  next,  I  will  .make  good  my  promise. 

GENERAL  RULES  FOR  THE  RESTORA- 
TION AND  PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH. 
Debility. 

Debility,  is  that  feeble  state  of  life  in  which 
the  vital  functions  are  languidly  performed  ;  when 
the  mind  loses  its  cheerfulnessand  vivacity  ;  when 
the  limbs  are  tottering  with  weakness,  and  the 
digestive  facultv  is  impaired 

This  complaint,  which  at  present  is  so  preva- 
lent, even  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  amongst  those 
■who  ought  to  form  the  most  vigoro-AS  and  robust 
part  of  a  nation,  may  arise  from  a  great  variety  of 
causes,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal: 
1.  Descent  from  enfeebled  parents;  2.  Changes 
in  the  admixture,  and  component  parts  of  the 
surrounding   atmosphere ;  3.    A    sedentary   and 


indolent    mode    of   life;  4     Immoderate    sleep  ;  less  disturbed  rest  than  those   in  perfect  health 
or,  in  a   stiU   more   hurtful    degree,    waui  of  theUnd   v'  "    '  " 


great  exertions  either  of  mind  or  body  ;  6.  The 
unnecessary  and  im/irudent  use  of  medicines  ; 
'astly,  the  almost  total  disuse,  and  exclusfon  of 
-;ymnastic  exercise,  and  the  general  introduction 
of  sedentary  games,  the  effect  of  which  creates 
in  almost  universal  apathy  to  every  pursuit  that 
requires  exertion 

Debility  is  the  source  of  numerous  disorders, 
such  as  spasms,  palsy,   violent  evacuations,  he 
morrhages,  putrid  and  nervous   fevers,    fainting 
tits,  and  apparent  death. 

The  means  employed  for  the  preserving  and 
maintaining  feeble  life  (says  Dr.  Struvc  in  his 
Asthenology,)  are  as  various  as  the  causes  on 
which  it  depends,  and  the  disorders  with  which 
it  is  generally  accompanied.  The  first  object 
that  claims  the  attention  of  persons  in  this  state, 
is  warmth  ;  the  external  application  of  which 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  and  gradually  augmented,  accordingly 
as  the  natural  warmth  of  the  individual  increas- 
es. If  duly  applied,  gentle  heat  possesses  both 
stimulating  and  strengthening  properties,  by 
which  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle  is  ex- 
cited and  supported.  The  communication  of 
warmth  may  be  considerably  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  the  te/iid  or  warm  bath,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken. 

The  next,  and  one  of  the  most  important  ob- 
jects to  debilitated  persons,  is  diet  ;  in  which  re- 
spect much  depends  on  their  previous  habits  and 
modes  of  life  If  they  carefully  attend  to  the 
peculiarities  of  their  constitution,  and  observe 
whatever  is  to  them  salutary  or  hurtful,  they  may 
prolong  their  lives  for  a  considerable  time  ;  pro- 
vided their  conduct  be  guided  by  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  experience.  In  short,  to  guard 
against  excess,  and  pursue  a  middle  course,  will 
be  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the  most  sa- 
lutary end. 

Debilitated  persons  ought  to  be  imperceptibly 
hardened  ; — the  transition  to  a  severer  and  more 
invigorating  course  of  life  must  be  so  progres- 
sive, that  the  convalescent  be  not  subjected  to 
any  disagreeable  restraint;  and  this  method 
should  likewise  be  continued  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  during  which  he  ought  never  to 
return  to  his  former  debilitating  habits. 

Such  invalids  should  eat  only  a  very  small  pro 
portion  of  animal  food,  namely,  white  meat,  which 
is  least  stimulating,  together  with  a  due  quantity 
of  the  most  nutricious  vegetables.  They  may 
also  partake  of  small  portions  of  flesh  broth, 
thickened  with  sufficient  bread,  rice,  &c.  to  ren- 
der it  more  nourishing  and  less  flatulent  ;  but 
they  ought  to  abstain  from  fat,  and  milk,  unless 
the  latter  be  given  immediately  after  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow 

If  solid  food  cannot  be  allowed,  or  if  it  irritate 
the  stomach,  recourse  must  be  had  to  gelatinous 
aliment,  such  as  eggs,  nourishing  soups,  Salop, 
barley  broth,  shell-fish,  8tc.;  which,  if  taken  in 
small  quantities,  are  exceedingly  strengthening. — 
Persons  of  this  description  ought  to  accommo- 
date their  whole  dress  to  the  climate,  and  chan 
ges  of  the  weather ;  they  should  at  all  times 
endeavour  to  procure  a  middle  temperature  be- 
tween cold  and  heat ;  for  instance  from  60  to  65°  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale.  Woollen  clothing  is,  in  this 
respect,  far  preferable  to  fur;  as  the  latter  heats 
the  body,  and  increases  perspiration.  Flannel, 
if  worn  next  the  skin,  will  preserve  the  human 
frame  in  a  more  equal  temperature  than  is  at- 
tainable by  any  other  substance ;  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  it  from  the  hurtful  influence  of  the 
two  extremes. 

Individuals,    in  this  state,  require  longer  and 


gour.     Labour  and  exercise,  adapted  to 


necessary  portion  of  sleep  and  repose  ;  5.  Toojtheir  habits  and  strength,  will  greatly  promote  speedily  as  possible  after  it  is  thrashed.    The 


that  desirable  object ;  likewise  the  tepid  bath  ; 
a  clean,  and  not  too  soft  couch  ;  an  airy,  healthy, 
and  capacious  apartment  ;  but  particularly  a 
calm  and  composed  mind  ;  which  last  possessesa 
most  powerful  influence  in  preserving  health  and 
life  ;  fur,  "without  tranquillity,  all  other  means 
will  be  ineffectual. — [1  egg's  Book  of  Utility. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  S.TKAW  IN  HUSBANDRY. 

Rules  for  feeding  Horses  with    Straw. 

In  regard  to  horses,  they  seldom  get  any  hay 
for  three  months  in  winter  ;  but  with  straw  and 
the  corn,  which  must  always  be  given  them, 
whether  they  get  straw  or  hay,  they  not  only 
plough  three-fourths  of  an  English  acre  per  day, 
or  work  from  seven  to  eight  hours  at  other  la- 
bour, but  are  actually  full  of  flesh  and  vigour 
when  sowing  commences.  They  must,  howe- 
ver, have  hay  instead  of  straw,  when  the  severe 
labour  of  Spring  takes  place. 

When,  therefore,  farmer's  horses  are  so  much 
reduced  in  condition  as  to  be  unable  to  go  through 
the  severe  labour  of  Spring,  it  is  owing  to  their 
not  having  got  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn. 
Peas  and  bean-straw  certainly  make  the  best  fod- 
der, when  not  injured  by  rain  ;  but  if  that  kind 
of  straw  is  damaged  in  harvest,  white  straw  is 
to  be  preferred. 

Rules  for  feeding  S/iee/i  with  Straw. 
There  is  no  food  of  which  sheep  are  fonder 
than  peas-straw.  The  soil  of  the  pastoral  dis- 
tricts in  Scotland,  being  rarely  of  a  kind  calcula- 
ted for  peas,  any  extensive  cultivation  of  that 
grain  is  impracticable ;  but  where  circumstan- 
ces are  favourable  to  that  crop,  peas  ought  to  be 
cultivated,  were  it  merely  for  the  straw,  as  it 
would  enable  the  store-farmers  to  carry  on  their 
system  of  sheep-farming  with  much  more  advan- 
tage. Indeed,  the  same  plan  might  be  advisable 
in  other  districts.  It  might  be  proper  to  add, 
that  for  ewes  at  yeaning-time,  lentil-hay  is  better 
than  tare-hay  or  even  peas-haulm. 


Miscellaneous  Rules  and  Observations  regarding 
the  Consumfition  of  Straw. 

On  turnip  farms  In  Scotland,  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  feed  horses  till  March,  where  the  la- 
bour is  not  severe,  and  cows  through  the  winter, 
with  oat-straw,  whilst  the  fattening  and  straw- 
yard  cattle  get  the  straw  of  wheat  and  barley. 
If  any  peas  or  beans  be  cultivated  on  the  farm, 
that  straw  being  given  to  the  horses,  a  part  of 
the  oat-straw  may  be  left  for  the  fattening  and 
straw-yard  cattle.  Upon  turnip  farms  it  is  not 
thought  profitable  to  cut  the  greater  part  of  the 
clovers  for  hay.  These  are  usually  eaten  by 
sheep,  and  no  more  hay  saved,  than  what  may 
serve  the  horses,  cows,  and  fattening  stock,  for 
eight  or  ten  weeks  immediately  before  grass, 
with  a  small  quantity  occasionally  given  to  the 
sheep  fed  on  turnips. 

The  expense  of  feeding  even  the  horses  alone, 
for  eight  months,  on  hay,  would  be  more  than  a 
farmer  can  well  afford  :  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
rule  with  the  best  farmers,  to  give  hay  to  their 
horses  in  the  e  irly  pan  of  winter  ;  tHen  peas  or 
bean-straw,  till  seed-time  commences  in  the 
Spring;  and  afterwards  hay. 

Sui.w  keeps  much  better  unthrashed,  in  a 
large  stack,  than  in  a  barn.  Stnw  in  general, 
more  especially  white  straw,  is  found  to  lose  its 
value  as  fodder,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  kept, 
after  the  sharp  dry  breezes  of  the  spring  months 
have  set  in 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  straw,  when  intended 
to  be  used  as  food  for  stock,  snould   be  given,  as 
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thrashing  separates  and  exposes  it  so  much,  that 
if  kept  long,  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
little  value  as  fodder.  Lisle,  an  intelligent  'vri- 
ter  on  agriculture,  itiul  a  practical  farmer,  states, 
that  he  found  cows  did  not  eat  straw  so  well  on  a 
Monday  morning,  as  they  did  the  rest  of  the 
week,  Decause  the  straw  was  not  fresh  from  the 
flail.  Straw,  therefore,  should  be  constantly 
made  use  of,  as  soon  after  it  is  thrashed  as  possi- 
ble ;  tor  by  keeping,  becomes  either  musty,  or  too 
dry,  and  cattle  do  not  eat  it,  nor  thrive  on  it  so 
well.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  air  has  a  very 
injurious  effect  upon  all  kinds  of  fodder,  and  the 
more  it  can  be  kept  from  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  the  atmosphere,  so  much  the  better.  It 
is  seldom  given  as  fodder,  unless  to  straw-yard 
cattle,  after  the  month  of  March. 

When  clover  is  sown  with  grain  crops,  the  clo- 
ver has  often  arrived  at  such  a  length,  as  to  mix 
with  the  straw  in  cutting  the  crop.  This  cer- 
tainly improves  the  straw  in  good  harvests  ;  but 
as  little  clover  as  possible  should  be  cut  with  the 
straw,  as  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  secure  the 
crop,  unless  it  be  left  upon  the  ground  for  several 
days. 

Strata  as  a/ijilicable  to  Litter, 
Straw  when  mixed  with  the  dung  and  the  urine 
of  cattle,  horses,  8cc.  Sec.  is  a  rich  and  excellent 
manure  ;  but  even  alone,  when  ploughed  in  or 
decomposed  by  pure  simple  water,  it  is  of  use. 
All  the  various  sorts  of  straw  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  litter.  Some  farmers  contend,  that  rye 
straw  is  the  best  litter  ;  others  prefer  the  straw 
of  wheat,  which  absorbs,  it  is  said,  so  much  urine 
and  moisture,  that  a  rart  of  wheat  straw  is  sup- 
posed equal  in  value  to  three  carts  of  well-made 
dung.  In  England,  the  straw  of  peas  and  beans 
is  extremely  valuable,  forming,  it  is  said,  when 
well  broken  by  thrashing,  a  desirable  litter  for 
working  horses,  hogs,  and  other  stock ;  but  in 
Scotland,  it  is  never  used  as  litter,  unless  it  has 
spoiled  by  bad  management,  or  a  most  unseason- 
able season  in  harvest,  as  its  feeding  properties 
are  there  so  well  known.  Litterinr;  is  of  use,  not 
only  for  converting  straw  into  manure,  but  for 
keeping  the  animals  warm  and  dry.     In  fact,  cat- j  when  obtained 

tie  can. lOt  bi- soiled  on    clovei.or  fed  on  turnips,  I     NearGloucester  great  quantities  of  bean-haulm 
without  abundance  of  litter.  as  well  as  common  straw,  are  bought  up  at  a  pot- 

There  are  four  modes  of  converting  straw  into  ash  manufactory,  and  burnt  for  the  aslies. 
dung,  by  littering  stock  :— I.  In  stalls  or  stables  ;i  Straw  is  also  used  for  stuffing  beds.  For  that 
2.  In  hammels  ;  3.  In  fold-yards  ;  and  4.  In  open  Ipurpose,  the  chaff  of  oats  is  found  to  be  a  mate- 
folds,  where  sheep  are  littered  with  straw.  |rial  not  much  inferior  to  ordinary  feathers;  and 
The  quantity  of  dung  produced  from  a  given  being  so  much  cheaper,  chaff  beds  are  almost 
quantity  of  straw,  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  universally  used  by  the  lower  orders  in  Scotland, 
kind  of  straw  that  is  used  (as  some  kinds  aI)Sorbi  Another  purpose  to  which  straw  is  applied,  is 
much  more  moisture  than  others),  and  upon  the ,  that  of  packing  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
degree  of  care  employed  in  preparing  the  dung,  [the    quantity  used  in  packing  china  and  stone 


tain  for  it,  or  that  of  the  dung  that  could  be  made 
from  it,  as  the  kind  used  for  thatch  is  seldom 
used  as  fodder.  Where  economy  must  be  attend- 
ed to  ill  the  building  of  cottages,  straw  is  taken 
as  the  least  costly  material ;  but  in  these  days, 
when  manure  is  so  extremely  valuable,  as  little 
straw  as  possible  should  be  spared  for  other 
purposes. 

The  durability  of  a  thatched  roof  is  likewise 
maintained.  A  good  coat  of  thatch  will  need 
very  little  repair  during  an  ordinar)  lease.  But 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  straw  is  very  clean 
thrashed.  If  it  is  not,  the  grain  left  will  soon 
spring,  and  introduce  putrefaction,  and  encourage 
vermin.  The  thrashing  mill  renders  straw  less 
fit  for  thatch  than  when  it  is  thrashed  by  the 
Hail. 

In  Somersetshire,  wheat  is  seldom  thrashed 
with  the  straw,  but  the  ears  are  cut  off,  and  the 
straw,  bound  in  sheaves,  and  tied  very  tight  is 
used  for  thatching. 

Miscellaneous  uses  of  Straw. 

It  is  well  known  that  various  articles  are  ma- 
nufactured from  straw,  such  as  bonnets,  and 
other  ornaments  for  the  ladies.  Even  in  the  re- 
mote county  of  Caithness,  the  straw  manufacture 
is  ci'.rried  on.  The  straw  is  prepared  in  London, 
and  the  plait  is  returned  to  that  market.  Straw- 
plaiting  is  the  principal  manufacture  in  Bedford- 
shire. The  quantity  thus  used  is  very  conside- 
rable, and  it  furnishes  employment  for  numbers 
of  persons  who  might  otherwise  with  difficulty 
find  the  means  of  suosistence. 

In  some  districts  straw  mixed  with  clay  is  used 
for  building  the  walls  of  houses  or  gardens,  and 
with  the  same  mixtuie  for  the  roots  of  houses, 
instead  of  the  common  mode  of  thatchi  g. 

In  districts  on  the  sea  shore,  it  is  common  for 
experienced  farmers  to  keep  in  reserve  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  their  wheat  or  bariey- 
straw,  and  to  make  it  into  a  dung-hill,  alternately 
with  the  sea-ware,  stratum  ufton  stratum,  till 
both  are  exhausted.  This  is  an  excellent  plan, 
where  the  sea-weed  cannot  be  immediately  ap- 
plied ;  but  it  is  the  best  system  to  plough  it  in 


colour  of  which,  attracted  my  attention,  which 
induced  me  to  enquire  the  process  of  dying;  the 
information  I  received  was,  to  cut  the  end  off  of 
the  largest  pumpkin  that  could  be  obtained,  the 
seed  only  taken  out,  the  yarn  put  in,  and  as 
much  poak  berry  juice  poured  on  as  the  pump- 
kin will  hold,  which  should  be  set  away  in  a 
warm  place,  the  yarn  fiequently  opened,  and 
in  about  nine  days,  it  produces  a  permanent  and 
brilliant  lilac  or  crimson  colour;  it  is  to  be 
washed  out  in  soapsuds.  I  am  induced  to  make 
this  communication,  thinking  it  might  be  desira- 
ble to  some  of  your  readers.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  the  chemist  might  extract  from  the  mate- 
rials an  useful  dye  for  manufacturing  on  a  large 
scale. 

With  respect,  I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


Speaking  generally,  the  original  weight  of  straw 
may  be  tripled,  if  the  .iianufacturing  process  be 
properly  conducted,  and  the  dung  applied  to  the 
ground  before  its  powers  are  lessened  or  ex- 
hausted. The  quantity  of  dung  which  may  be 
made  from  an  acre,  especially  if  the  dung  arising 
from  clover,  turnips,   and   hay,   consumed  on  a 


ware,  in  the  districts  where  these  manufactories 
prevail,  as  in  Staffordshire,  is  found  to  be  a  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  farmer. 

The  most  recent  discovery,  connected  with 
any  straw  production,  is  that  of  the  Rev.  James 
Hall,  who  has  ascertained  that  every  bean-stalk, 
according  to  iti  size,  contains  from  20  to  35  fila- 


farm,  is  included  in  the  general  stock,  will  be  ;ments,  which  are  of  a  nature  among  the  strongest, 
something  more  than  four  tons;  consequently  and  most  durable  hitherto  discovered.  He  cal- 
any  farm  of  decent  soil  may  be  manured  at  the  culates  that  on  an  average,  there  are  about  200  lbs 
rate  of  12  tons  ))er  acre,  every  third  year,  from  iweight  of  such  filaments  on  an  acre,  capable  of 
its  own    produce,  provided  the   corn   crops   are  ibting  applied  to  various  useful  purposes,  where 


cut  with   accuracy,  and   the  straw  manufactured 
into  dung,  in  a  husbandman-like  manner. 

Straiv,  as  afi/ilicable  to   T/iatcliing. 


Jefferson.on,   Culjiepfier,   Va. '} 
May  sell,   1824.  S 

LITEH.\KV. 
Proposals  have  been  issued  for  publishing  a  new 
Periodical  work  in  New  York,  which  f  oni 
its  objects  as  well  as  the  known  acquirements 
and  talents  of  the  Editor,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  believe  will  be  highly  worthy  of  publick 
patronage.  The  plan  and  terms  of  the  work, 
and  the  views  of  the  Editor  will  be  clearly  un- 
derstood Ijy  the  folloiving  exposition.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  with  pleasure  by 
the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Mechatiic's  and  Manufacturer's  Magazine.  A 
Monthly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Arts  and  Trades 
of  the  United  States.  Edited  by  John  Griscom, 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  and  Chem- 
istry, in  the  New  York  Institution,  author  of 
"  A  Ye  r  in  Europe,"  &c.  Sec. 

The     resent  Proposal   originates   in  a  belief, 

which  has  for  a  long  time  impressed  the  Editor's 

aind,  that   a   Journal,  devoted  chiefly  to   the 

;>racticrtl  arts  in  this  country,  might  be  rendered 

minrntly  useful. 

\Ai  atcver  opinions  may  be  entertained,  with 
respect  to  the  policy  of  encouraging,  by  statuto- 
ry regulations  and  import  duties,  the  manufac- 
turing industry  of  the  United  States,  it  cannot 
be  dcubted,  that  both  the  useful  and  the  elegant 
arts  will  continue  so  increase  amongst  us  ;  and 
it  must  be  the  wish  of  every  one  who  is  friend- 
ly to  the  prosperity  of  America,  that  the  true 
science  and  enlightened  skill  of  the  country, 
may  keep  pace  with  its  population  ; — that  no  en- 
terprise, compatible  with  general  good,  and 
founded  upon  jud'cious  and  patriotic  motives, 
should  fail,  for  want  of  that  .nielligence  which 
is  the  life  of  success  in  all  such  undertakings. 

'I  he  utility  of  Journals  and  Magazines,  bring- 
ing with  them,  at  stated  periods,  important  anJd 
uell  selected  information,  and  furnishing  an  ac- 
f.oimt  of  the  latest  discoviries  in  the  arts,  is  in- 
V I  n;cstible.  Those  countries  which  have  attain- 
■  d  to  the  highest  degree  of  eminence  and  su- 
!  eriority  in  all  that  commands  admiration  in  the 
workshop  and  manufactory,  are  distinguished  for 
the  number  and  variety  of  these  literary  vehi 
les  of  science  and  the  arts.     Almost  every  de- 


durability  and  stength,   rather  than  fineness  and  partment  of  society  has  its  Magiizine.     Scholars 


delicacy,  are  required. 


Philosophers,  Physicians,    Lawyers,    Agricultu- 

lists,    and  Divines,   have     their  Journals,   from 

which  they   obtain    information   suited  to  their 

For  many  ages  straw   was  the  common   mate-|A  new  and  important  discovery  in  the  ART|respective  wants.     But    there  is   not,  as   far   as 

the  Editor  is  informed,  any  publication  in  his 
country,  particularly  devoted  to  artizans  and 
mechanics, — to  that  portion  of  our  citizens  on 
whom  every  clan's  of  society  is  dtpendcnt  for 
its  most  essential   comforts,  and   who  constitute 


OF    DYING — WITH    CHEAP    MATtRIALS. 


rial  for  roofing  farm  buildings  and  cottages,  and 

was  formerly  made  use  of  even   in  towns.     The 

expense  of  a  thatched  roof  is  not  great,  in  so  far  Sir, 

as  respects  labour  ;  and  the   value  of  the  straw       In  the  course  of  last  autumn,  I  accidently  met 

is,  to  the  grower,  either  the  price  he  could  ob-  with  some  yarn  in  a  family,  of  humble  life,  the 
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so  large  a  proportion  of  the  numbers,  strength, 
and  influence  of  the  nation. 

To  supply  this  want,  and  to  encourage  among 
this  class  of  our  busy  population,  a  taste  for 
scientific  inquiry,  and  habits  of  observation,  are 
objects  which  the  Editor  has  more  immediately 
in  view.  His  publication  will  not  consist  so  much 
of  karned  essays  on  abstract  principles  of  sci- 
ence, (which  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  philo- 
sophical journals  of  the  present  day,)  as  of  pre- 
cepts and  details  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  com 
men  readers.  For  this  purpose  he  will  avail 
himself,  not  only  of  the  various  fugitive  notices 
of  useful  discoveries  in  our  own  country,  but  of 
the  Scientific  Journals  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  other  parts  of  the  European  Continent. 
With  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most  popu- 
lar of  these  Foreign  Journals,  he  is  already  fa- 
miliar, and  the  means  are  secured  of  receiving 
such  others  as  may  contribute  to  the  objects  in 
view.  Whatever  relates  to  the  real  progress  of 
the  arts,  and  to  the  interests  of  American  ar 
tizans  and  manufacturers,  such  as  accounts  of 
all  new  discoveries  ami  inventions,  economical 
processes,  practical  applications  of  the  physi- 
cal scienres,  abridgment  of  labour,  domestic 
receipts,  &c.  will  come  fully  within  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  Magazine.  To  these  will  be 
added  specifications  of  the  most  useful  patents, 
both  of  our  own,  and  of  foreign  countries,  thus 
giving  to  the  work  the  advantages  of  the  "  Re- 
pertory of  Arts,"  a  monthly  Journal,  long  esta- 
blished in  the  British  metropolis,  and  extensive- 
ly read  by  practical  men.  Space  will  be  afford- 
ed for  Biographical  Sketches  of  ea.inent  me- 
chanics and  engineers,  and,  if  the  vsork  receive 
adequate  encouragement,  portraits,  |jlans,  and 
illustrative  drawings,  will  also  be  found  in  its 
pages. 

Original  communications  on  the  practical  arts, 
will  at  all  times  receive  an  attention  proportion 
ate  to  their  merits. 

Subordinate  to  the  primary  objects  of  this 
Journal,  as  above  stated,  will  be  another  of 
acknowledged  importance,  and  which  will  re 
ceiveall  the  attention  which  space  and  opportu- 
nity afford.  This  is  the  subject  of  literary  and 
benevolent  institutions.  Under  the  fri  st  of  these 
heads  may  be  comprised,  notices  of  improved 
modes  of  teaching, — of  foreign  schools  and  in- 
stitutions, distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their 
systems, — of  useful  school  books,  treatises  on 
particular  branches  of  learning,  and  on  the  mor 
al  government  of  children,  and  such  other  col- 
lateral topics  as  will  tend  to  enhance,  in  the 
public  estimation,  the  importance  of  the  most 
improved  methods  of  communicating  instruction 
to  youth. 

A  detail  of  the  establishment  and  progress  of 
other  benificent   institutions,    such  as   Hospitals, 
Houses   of   Industry,     Penitentiaries,     &c.     can 
hardly  fail,  it  is  presumed,  to  spread  informa 
tion  that  may  be  of  "service  to  the  cause  of  hu 
inanitv  in  our  rapidly   improving  country. 

A  monthly  Journal,  limited  to  objects  of  this 
nature,  will  not,  as  the  Editor  believes,  essen- 
tially interfere  with  any  known  periodical  work 
in  the  United  States.  To  those  of  established 
utility,  already  in  circulation,  he  wishes  every 
success  ;  and  more  especially  to  the  American 
Journal  oT  Science,  edited  by  Professor  Silliman, 
a  publication  which  is  doing  much  for  the  cre- 
dit of  American  science,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

With  those   particular  oliicr.ts  in  view,  it  will 
be   the  Editor's   aim   to  render  ihis    iMriat.z.ne 
an  instructive  and    useful    companion,  and  wor 
thv  of  a  pla:e,  when  bound  into  voiutnes,  among 
booVs  of  pract'cal   and    ii<i  ful   refeience. 

Such  an  enterprise  as  this  is  not  to  be  encoun 


tered  without  a  tolerable  assurance  of  adequate 
support.  Its  commencement  must  therefore  de- 
pend upon  the  indications  of  the  suljscription 
list,  after  due  time  has  been  afforded  for  ascer- 
taining its  probable  amount. 

CONDITIONS. 

1.  To  be  delivered  to  Subscribers  in  monthly 
numbers,  making  a  volume  every  six  months, 
each  to  contain  about  400  pages,  in  double 
columns. 

2.  Price  to  Subscribers,  $5  per  annum,  paya- 
ble in  advance. 


New  York,  June  2. 
TROTTING.— Last  Monday's  Evening  Post 
contained  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  trot- 
ling  match  on  Sunbury  Common,  (Eng.)  in  har 
ness.  Mr.  Giles  trotted  his  mare  28  miles  in 
the  short  space  of  one  hour  and  57  seconds,  which 
is  said  to  be  unparalleled,  and  that  there  is  no- 
thing like  it  on  the  record.  But  let  us  sec  how 
it  compares  with  the  match  between  Mr.  So- 
merindike's  horse  Topgallant  and  Mr.  Coster's 
mare  Betsey  Baker,  who  were  matched  for  one 
thousand  dollars  aside,  to  trot  three  miles  in 
harness,  on  the  Jamaica  road.  They  started 
vesterday  at  one  o'clock,  the  horse  drove  by 
Mr.  Purdy,  and  the  Mare  by  Mr.  Howard.  The 
horse  had  the  advantage  in  starting,  as  he  came 
up  hard  in  h.md,  and  with  fine  action,  a  little 
ahead  of  the  mare.  The  word  was  given  to  star 
and  the  horse  led  the  mare  on  in  fine  style,  and 
beat  her  about  40  yards,  performingthe  three  mea- 
sured English  miles  in  the  short  space  of  eight 
minutes  and  42  seconds.  Topgallant  last  sum- 
mer performed  12  miles  on  the  same  road  in  39 
minutes,  beating  the  celebrated  horse  Dragon, 
owned  by  T.  Carter.  All  three  of  the  above 
named  horses  were  raised  on  Long  Island.  Mr. 
Purdy  trotted  the    Albany    Poney,  on  the  same 


phere  than  occurred  the  present  week.— The 
Mercury  stood  on  Sunday,  and  the  following 
days,  when  the  thermometer  was  placed  in  a  ceol 
current  of  air,  at  89°  ;  on  Monday  94° ;  Tues- 
day, 98°  ;  Wednesday,  90^°  ;  Thursday,  67°  ; 
Friday,  62°,  making  a  difference  in  48  hours,  of 
36°.  In  consequence  of  this  remarkable  and 
sudden  change  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we 
have  had  an  unusual  number  of  bilious  cases  of 
high  grade.— -Ca/n.  Chron. 

PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  deli- 
vered from  Pig  Point  Inspection  Warehouse 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  5th  day  of 
January,  and  ending  on  the  fifth  day  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four 
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growth. 


Growth  not 
of  this 
state. 


Rf^in- 

spectcd. 


Number  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 


44 


44 


GASS,\^V/VY  PINDELL,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Ofi  ice,  Annapolis,  June  9,  1824. 
True  Copy  from  the  original  re  [ion  on  file  in 
this  office. 
B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR  .TUNE. 
Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Salishuru,  Lancaster 
County,  (Pa.)  i'2tli  June,  1824. 
"  Agricultural  prospects  in  this  section  of  the 
county,  ai-e  indeed  very  flattering,  and  it  is  hop- 
ed that  prospects  at  this  period,  unless  visited  bv 
ground,  against  Mr,  Howard,  one  mile;  which  some  unforeseen  occurrence,  will  not  be  blasted, 
was  performed  in  two  minutes  and  40  seconds.'^,  ?=?'  presents  a  very  luxuriant  appearance. 
The  Boston  Blue  horse  trotted  his  eighteen  ^^'^  "'1^  ^^"'  ^°^'  ^"  abundant  crop  ;  some  scat- 
miles  within  the  hour:  nnd  the  Tred  well  mare '^""^"'^''^^  ^""^  P*'"*"*"^ '"J"'"^'^  "^^  ^^^^  flv.  Rye 
trotted  her  a  mile  in  t«o  minutes  and  34  seconds.  '"  Sen^'"'*'-  ,^''l  "o*  be  a  full  crop  ;  upon  an  ave- 
The  two  last  horses  were  t.iken  to  England  7^^'  ^  ^m  led  to  suppose  it  will  fall  short  one- 
where  they  have  won  several  matches  —Post    V""""  "♦'  »  *""  crop  ;  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  so 

„    ■     I  good  as  the  last,  by  nearly  one  half,  which  was 

i-a,0€!!!Di  more  than  an  abundant  one  ;  so  much  so,  that  it 

COTTON  SAILS  FOR  VESSELS.  was  difficult  to  effect  s.alesat  any  price A  great 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  we  announced  the  quantity  yet  remains  on  hant.  Spring  gram  is 
discovery  that  leather  might  be  used  with  ''ackward,  caused  by  unfavourable  weather  in 
advantage   in    shea'.Mng    vessels.      An    experi-  ^^av,  though  thf*growth   is  now  vigorous,  and 

ment  had   been    made  at  New  York,  and    was  P™""'^^'' *^air,     'T''-- =■- '=•■'•' • 

said  to  be  successful. 


_ _^__^    „„c  -  The  corn  in  many  fields  receives 

It  appears  by  the"  "follow-  ''^  inveterate  enemy,  the  cut  worm,  with  its  ac- 
ing  paragraph  from  the  National  Intelligencer  customed  misfortune — he  ha«  now  taken  his 
that  cotton  is  found  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  ^^'''^^'    A''?''''  and   has  left    his   ten'ler    victim 


hemp,  in  sails  and  rigging  for  vessels. 

.\  Georgia  Editor   recommends   Cotton  sails. 


springing  forth  anew. — Our  c'over  RfUls  assume 
the  appearance   of  good   old  times — '^his  crop  is 


last  six  or  se\  t  ii  vears — for  the  last  fpw  years  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  it  to  require  one  and 


and  says  they  will  last  longer  than  two  of  Can-  ^°^^.  abunda-n    than  anv  we  have   had  for  the 

vass  ;  that  he  has  sailed   on  board  Portuguese,       ' 

Spanish,  Maltese,   Sicilian,  and   Greek  vessels' 

with  cotton   sails,  and    generally  all  their  small  '^°  "'^•'"^*  '°  P''°'''""':''    a   'on  of  Inv.     Such  was 

running  rigging  was  of  cotton.  the  drought  of  the    seasons,  that   it  had  become 

A  friend  who  lately  passed  through  Baltimore  discouraging  to  sow  any  more  clover  ;  but    (he 

on  his  way  to  Washington,  inform-d  the  Editors  'a^<^  favourable   season  has  produced  a  wide  dif- 

Qf  ference — two  tons  on  an  average,  mav  verv  readi- 
"  e  acre  at  this  crop.     Timothy  is 

if  this  article  were  to  be  extensively  substituted  rearing  out  of  use  with   us   considerably,  and  is 

for    the    hi-mpen   cloth.      Cotton   hlunkets;    too,  acknowletiged   by  all  to  be  an   impoverisher  of 
~  '  '  soil,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  orchard  grass, 

".vhich  is  found  to  answer  full  as  well  forhai',  and 
most  cf-tainly  much  better  for  pasture. — Lime  is 
wcrkinc  wonders  in  our  clover  fie'ds — hav-ng 
limed  which  I  thought  the  potire:-r  oart  of  a 
field,  i:pon  oats  stubbles,  and  manure'  the  whole 
everaliie,  with  a  f.ood  coitof  barn  i-d  manure 
croj.oed  it  with   wheat,    ind  agai.>    Mihrye,  and 

greater  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmos-:Sowed  wilii  clover,  and  now  it  can  be  seen  to  a 


that  he  saw   there   some    very   fine    samples  of '^''^"ce— two  ton 
Cotton  Sail   Cloth.     We  should  not  be  surprised  'y  be  made  to  th 


which  are  very  common  in  Europe,  France  par 
firiil  jrly,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  before  long. 
supercede,  in  part  at  least,  tlie  use  of  the  wool 
len  blankets. 

■-JHUo  Ja-j 

THERMOMETRIC  \L  OBSERVATIONS. 

We  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  witnessed  a 


lot 
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,.  ,         .u     I-       J    „^  ...,i;,^o^  mopf the  rlo-iiiK  to  the  Society.     Amonest  other  transactions, 

l,ne,  ^,herethe  hmedandunlimedmee  -thec^^^^^  completed  the  appointn.ent  of  Judges 

veron  the  limed  part   .sofa  long  |reenv.goro^^^^  pVemiums  oflired  for  distribution, 

growth,   and  as    h.ck   as    t  P°^^'^  >  .^/"^/i^^^^^-'at  the  next  Cattle  Show,  which  is  to  be   held 

while    on   'he  ""l'"""''''  '^/J,,f  "^°'^/fts  co!  on   the   25th.  26th,  and   2nh  of  October   next 
appearance,  shorter  than   the  otnei,  ana  iis  i-u  ^      ,       .        .'        .  '     ,  ^ , ^. 


lour  not  so  deep  a  green,  rather  inclining  to  yel- 
low, and  not  of  so  thick  a  growth." 
With  respect,  your's,  &c. 

E .  B- 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Juke  18,  1824. 


■JT"  Agricultur-^l  Memoranda. — It  ap- 
pears amongst  the  transactions  ot  the  "  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  the  Valley"  of  bhenandoali  in 
Viiginia.  that  J.  \V.  Ba)  lies,  Esq.  made  ot  Indian 

Corn,  an  average  crop    of  sixty -five  and   seven-         -  ,  ,, 

eikhth  bushels,  on  a  field  of  ten  acres— and  that  gentleman  from    tins  county,    intornis   us,   tha 

°  .  ...        l-_ 1_ 1 t.....,!   Ithniio-K    .^n    o    +.-,17   f-afTnC    trrpat    Hpst  I'll  Pll  Oil  hnK    hpei 


As  the  time  is  at  hand  for  reaping  crops  of  vari 
ous  kinds,  for  which  premiums  have  been  of- 
fered, it  will  be  well  for  Farmers  to  remember 
that  their  grounds  must  be  ?7teasured,  and  this, 
it  may  be  supposed,  niany  will  be  induced  to 
do,  if  it  be  only  for  their  own  satisfaction, 
whether  they  afterwards  offer  for  the  premiums 
or  not  — For  the  list  of  Premiums  offered,  see 
No.  2,  page  10,  of  this  volume  of  the  Farmer. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Lexington, 
on  Wednesday  the  7th  July,  at  the  residence 
of  David  Williamson,  Jr.  Esq.  at  11,  A.  M.  on 
the  Reisterstown  Road. 

iJ/"  Grain  crops    in  Talbot  County. — A 


Im^YoyeA  Wlveat  ¥aus. 


acre  and  a  quarter,  he  made  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  bushels. 

He  estimates  the  expense  of  labour  in  manur- 
ing and  tillage,  at  ^28  50— as  by  the  following 
calculation,  which  we  insert  to  sliew  those  who 
may  be  curious  to  know  how  laDour  is  valued  in 
that  fertile  portion  of  a  slave  holding  State. 
One  3  horse  plough  10  days  breaking  up, 

say,  .  .  •  •  $7  50 

One  yoke  oxen,  2  days  rolling  do  at  50 

cents,  .... 

Two   horses  and  heavy  barrow  2  days, 
Two  ploughs,  2  hands,   and  2  horses,  lay- 
ing off  and  crossing  two  days,  37i  cents 
each,  .... 

Planting,  six  hands  engaged  one  day,  la- 
bour-saving machine,  and  two  horses. 

One  and  a  half  day's  work  2  hands  with 
double  shovel  and  cultivator,  2  horses. 

Six  day's  work,  one  hand  in  hoeing,  weed- 
ing, 8cc.  &c. 

Ten  days  hauling  manure,  one  yoke  oxen, 
two  hands,    -  .  .  . 

And  for  thinning;  five  hands  were  em- 
ployed,who  as  they  thinned  the  corn, 
loosened  the  dirt,  about  the  roots  with 
a  pointed  stick,  about  18  inches, 


though  on  a  few  farms  great  destruction  has  been 
committed  by  the  fly,  the  crops  are  generally 
fine,  and  that  the  average  product  will  be 
greater  than  last  year. 

The  Agricultural  Board  of  Trustees  held  their 
late  meeting  on  the  3d  ult.  at  tne  seat  of  Major 
Martin  upon  the  Choplank,  at  which  they  made 
I  much  progress  in  preparatory  measures  tor  the 
lappointment  of  Judges  to  award  thediftereiit  pre- 

00  miums  that  will  be  contended   for  at   the  ne.\t 

^,Q  Cattle  Show  at  Easton. 


The  Trustees  were  much  gratified  at  seeing 
the  fine  lands  and  improved  state  of  agriculture 
exhibited  on  the  Major's  farm,  and  they  were 
particularly  pleased  with  tlie  exhibition  oi  what 
,f,  jthey  considered  the  finest  of  all  the  fine  Empe- 
ror  Colts.  The  generous  hospitality  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  sumptuous  cheer,  added  not  a 
little  to  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  and  they  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  seat  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hay  ward,  on  Tread  Haven. 


1  50 


1   50 


1   50 


10  00 


2  00 


The  Proceedings  of  the   Dorchester  Agricul 
tural  Society  snail  appear  in  our  next. 

adit.  Am.  Far. 


'=*=**"i"'iW^S^^S 


The  Subscriber  has  a  quantity  of  the  above- 
kind  of  Whea'.  Fans,  ready  made,  ar.d  for  sale 
at  his  Manuluciory,  Pratt  Street  Wharf,  Bal- 
timore: And  though  this  Fan  is  improved  in 
many  respects,  yet  it  is  not  more  complicated 
than  the  common  kind  now  in  use  ;  and  being 
■wide,  cleans  remarkably  fast;  the  screen  shakes, 
'.nd  consequently  discharges  the  dust  and  cockle 
much  better.  The  hopper  being  low,  is  nmch 
more  convenient  to  fill  and  feed,  than  those  in 
common  use,  and  is  contrived  so  as  to  turn  very 
easy. 

IN   STORE, 

200  Bushels   of  good  seed  Buck  Wheat. 

100  lbs.  Best  Ruta  B.iga  seed. 

200  lbs.  White  Flat,  Yelloiv  Bullock,  and  other 
Turnip  Seeds,  which  1  have  hud  raised  from 
Furnips  carefully  selected  from  a  field  of  very 
choice  kinds — 


Early  York  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Bucali,  and 
other  good  Garden  Seeds,  suitable  for  the  fall 
season. 

And  as  usual  a  general  assortment  of  Bar- 
share,  Woods'  and  Carey's  Ploughs,  assorted. 
Cultivators,  Horse  Hay  Rakes,  and  Grain  Cra- 
dles, all  of  very  compiete  patenis,  workman- 
ship, and  m.i"...;'ials,  and  at  low  prices. 

ROBERT  SINCL.\IR. 


•         Total,  28  50 

07=  I.MPROVKD  Bridle-Bits. — William  Zol- 
likoffcr,  M.  D.,  has  invented,  and  intends 
getting  a  patent  for  an  improvement  on  the 
common  bridle-bit— well  calculated  to  prevent 
the  horse  from  catching  it  in  his  teeth,  as 
some  horses,  more  particularly  vicious  ones, 
are  apt  to  do — at  the  same  time  it  gives  to  the 
rider  move  complete  controul  over,  and  ena 
blcs  him  to  subdue  the  most  unruly  animal. 
One  will  be  presented  by  the  inventor  to  the 
Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  for  public  in- 
spection. 

StT*"  Prolific  Sow.—  A  sow  of  ordinary  size, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Tobias  Core,  of  Frederick 
County,  on  the  4th  inst.  farrowed  nineteen  pigs 
at  a  litter — eighteen  are  living — eleven  being 
left  in  her  care,  and  seven  taken  from  her. 
This  is  five  more  than  we  ever  knew  to  be  far 
rowed  at  one   time  before. 


jI7*  Trustees  Meeting. — The  meeting  ot 
the  Trustees  at  Long  Green,  on  Wednesday  th> 
16th  inst.  was  full,  and  their  proceedings  interest- 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— carf/i/A 

ly  collected  every   Thursday,  for  lite  American 
Farmer.    By  Rogers  13"  Stmisgton. 

Flour,  Howard-street,  %5  81 — Do.  Susquehan 
nah  85  37^— Do.  Wharf  g5  50— Corn  Meal,  per 
bbl.p— Wheat,  white,  $1  23  to  bl  20— Do.  Red, 
gl  08  to  $1  10 — Corn,  yellow,  31  cts. — Do.  white 
29  cts. — Rye,   pr.  bush.  41   cts. — Oats,  25  cents 

— B.  E.  Peas,  55  cents. White  Beans,  none — 

Whiskey,  27i  cts — Apple  Brandy,  40  cts — Peach 
Ditto  62  to  75  cts.— Herrings,  No.  1,  £2  25— 
No.  2,    *2  00 — Ditto    Old,    No.    1,    Ql    50 — 

Ditto  ditto  No.  2,    hi  25 Shad,  trimmed,  ^6 

75 — Do.  Untiimmed,  $5  TS — (iinseng,  30  cts. — 
Linseed  Oil,  65  cents. — Clover  isced,  out  of 
season — Flax  Seed,  rough,  75  cents  per  bushel — 
Timothy,  Ditto  §2  50— Hay,  per  ton,  glO— 
Flax,  10  cts. — Candles,  Mould,  12^  cts. — Soap,  7 
cts. — Pork,  Mess,  $15 — Ditto  Prime,  !gl2 — 
Butter,  7  cts.  to  14  cts. — Lard,  8 J  cts. — Bacon, 
8  cts. — Leather,  Best  5olc,  24  to  27  cts. — Fea- 
thers, 35  cts.  » 

Tobacco. —  Bright  yellow  from  Frederick 
County,  sold  last  week  for  S30;  in  demand  and 
.rarce — Red,  J^6  to  fel2 — Do  do  Cinnamon  or 
■ipangled,  Sl2  to  J^iSO ;  in  demand — Common, 
•,1  50  to  §3  ;  plenty — no  demand. 


Two  months  old — Sire  a  full  bred  Devon,  from 
an  imported  cow — Diim,  an  imported  Alderney.^ 
Price  S20.  Enquire  of  VV.  F.  Redding,  at  the 
Post  Office. 


CONTbNTS  OF  THIS  NLtATJHR. 

Pnpcr  of  the  Agriciilturnl  Society  of  thuVailfj,  No.  VJ. 
— Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Society  ot"  AlbemarlCj 
Virginia — Botanical  Sktlcli  of  tlie  princip:!!  graniina  useful, 
or  liUeiy  to  1»g  useful  in  liusbamlrv*  No.  1 — On  the 
diser^sc  in  Hoi'ses  gentTally  culled  the  "  Hip;  llt-ad'* — 
Brcatl  Making — General  Rules  lor  the  Uesioraiion  and 
Pi'tservation  of  Heakh — A  new  and  impurtant  disco- 
veiy  in  tlie  art  of  l.)yin|j;  with  cheap  materials — I'ropcv 
sals  for  pnblishinj^  a  New  Periodical  work,  called  the 
'•  Meelianic's  and  Vlauufacturer'a  Magazine'* — -Trottiut; — 
Cotton  sails  for  vessels — 'I'lierniometrical  observations — 
Extract  from  the  Kditor*s  Correspondence,  dated  Salisbury, 
Lancaster  Connlyi  (Pa.)  I'illi  June*  lS-4 — Tobacco  Report 
— Editorial  Notices — Prices  Current--Advertisements,  is.c 


Prnit'-tl  every  Friday  at  g  1  pei-  annum,  for  JOHN  S,  SKINNER  Hdi- 
lur.  by  JOSEPH  ROBINSON,  on  the  North  West  corner  of  Mnrket 
and  Bdvidere  streets,  naliimore  ;  where  every  ''fsTiption  oT  Btjofc 
and  Jol>  Pr'nUinj;  is  executed  with  nearness  nnd  ilt  spaicli— OrdtTs 
from  a  diitfiuft  fur  PRIN'riNO  or  IJIN1>1N!-;.  with  proper  di< 
rcctions  promptly  attended  to,  addi-essed  to  J,  HoLhnjon,  lidUimure* 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF 

RAMS  AND  THE  HI'^ARING  OF  LAMBS, 

Made  at  a  time  w/ien  merino  stock  was  selling  a' 

very  high  /trices,  but  -wortlnj  of  attention  at  all 

times. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

1  i-ecoUtct  to  have  seen  in  one  of  the  early 
numbers  of  your  American  Farmer,  a  short  prac- 
tical treatise  entitled  "Jive  minutes  r.-Jlection  en 
shee/i,"  extracted  from  Wiley's  Agricultural  Mu- 
seum, published  about  the  year  181U  ;  and  havin;, 
met  the  other  day  with  some  detached  bhects  oi 
that  work,  I  recognised  in  thern  a  little  tract  of  an 
interesting  branch  of  the  same  subject,  and  I  be- 
lieve from  the  same  pen;  I  send  it  to  you  for  re- 
publication, should  you  deem  it  -vvorth  a  place  in 
your  columns.  If  not  extensively  useful,  it  will  be 
found  at  least  instructive  to  those  curious  in  the 
character  and  habits  of  our  domestic  animals. 

I  remember  that  I  profited  about  that  time  liy 
adopting  some  of  the  hints  given  in  these  two  pk- 
pers,  in  so  much,  that  from  a  small  flock,  of  thir.'y 
imported  Merino  ewes,  I  did  not  during  tluet 
successive  years,  lose  but  a  single  lamb.  I  viU 
with  your  permission,  describe  the  method  I  u^d, 
founded  on  the  information  so  acquired,  for  sa%in^ 
as  well  as  obtaining  the  lambs. 

In  order  the  more  readily  to  distinguish 
e^ves  at  shearing  time,  as  their  coats  were  ta 
off,  I  pl.iced  a  number  on  the  side  of  each,  \ith 
a  small  brusli  dipped  in  tar.  This  mark,  m^de 
large  and  put  on  pretty  thick,  it  was  found  on 
tinued  to  appear  distinctly  until  the  next  yeai 
time.  In  putting  the  same  to  the  ewes,  I  puiiu- 
ed  exactly  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Me'v 
lander,  wiihout  the  intervention  of  the  teaser,  Ind 
began  my  operations  in  each  year  on  the  Dth 
September.  This  brou;.;ht  nif  lambs  to  begii  to 
drop  about  the  first  week  in  February. 

Theiiumlier  marked  on  the  ewes  give  them  for 
the  time  bviug  a  separate  name,  and  affonlife  .^ 
rEari>unp.ans  of  knowing  them  from  each  other, 
as  well. at  the  season  of  impregnation  as  at  that 
of  yeaning,  dui-ing  the  first;  the  impregnated 
ewes  were  registered  every  evening,  and  wheij 
the  latter  approached,  recurring  to  the  registei 
and  taking  tlie  reckoning  of  twenty  one  weeks, 
I  had  the  expectants  for  the  next  four  or  fi 
days  removed  from  the  flock,  and  put  into  a  smal' 
hospital  sh'^d  and  lot,  pro\ided  for  the  purpos 
near  the  quarters  of  my  people  ;  and  in  severt 
weather  to  guard  against  the  cold  duringthe  night 
I  alloted  by  turns  from  the  most  intelligent  o: 
my  men,  a  watch  for  each  night  to  set  up  in 
room,  in  which  -was  kept  a  good  fire,  and  furnish- 
ed with  two  or  three  baskets  lined  with  wool 
his  business  was  to  visit  the  lying-in  hospital 
every  hour  between  dark  and  day  break,  to  ad 
n.in'.ster    relief  as  occasion  required,   and  parti 


mon  sheep,  has  induced  me  to  send  you  for  publi- 
cation, if  you  sliould  deem  it  wbrthy  of  a  place 
in  your  Museum,  a  paper  I  had  prepared  this  sum- 
mer for  the  use  of  some  of  my  friends,  who 
having  procured  Merino  ra»s,^w,ere  anxious  to 
employ  them  in  such  a  meMn*,  as  to  obtain  their 
stock,  as  numerously  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

When  it  is  considered,  tliat,.  although  very 
many  of  the  genuine  Merino  sheep,  of  both  sexes, 
have  been  lately  imported  into  the  United  States, 
I  heir  disu'ibutionhas  as  yet'been  but  partial,  and 
that  by  putting  our  common  £f%ves  to  full  blood 
Merino  rams,  not  only  great  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  very  first  cross,  both'Jti-quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  wool,  but  that  by  contiivuing  to  breed,  in 
and  in,  as  it  is  termed,  a  large  flock,  of  the  full 
blood,  m-ay  be  obtained  in  less  time  and  on  much 
easier  terms,  than  by  acquiring,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, imported  Merino  ewes  at  the  prices  at 
which  they  have  been  sold,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  sell,  it  certainly  is  an  object  of  econo- 
my, as  well  of  money  as  of  time,  with  the  farmer, 
to  make  such  expenditure  as  he  can  afford,  in 
the  purchase  of  a  ram,  or  of  rams,  and  to  build 
his  proposed  fine  wooled  stock  on  the  sheep  of 
the  country  as  a  foundation;  and  economy  of  mo 
ney,  at  least,  (taking  into  view  the  highest  cost 
of  the  rams),  to  obtain  from  each,  every  season, 
as  much  service  in  propagation,  as  can  be  h.^.d 
without  injuring  him. 

From  my  own  experience  and  attentive  obser- 
vation, for  the  last  two  years,  I  am  entirely  satis- 
fied that  the  ordinary  service  of  a  rain  may  be 
doubled,  by  attending  the  hints  Contained  in  the 
paper  now  communicated. 

A  MARYLANDER. 

20th  August,  1811.  y., 

Minutes,  founded  on  exjierience,  as  to  the  means 
of  husbajiding  the  -vigour  of  the  ram,  and  best 
enabling  him  abundantly  to  propagate  his  s/ie- 
cies. 

First,  the  habits  and  propensities  of  the  sheep, 
ale  and  female,  iiv  thi^  'vork  of  nature,  are  to 
be  understood.  In  our  climate,  (that  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland)  the  ewe  is  inclint-d  to  receive  the 
ram  from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber ;  this  is  the  rule  ;  but  there  are  many  excep- 
tions— the  inclination  occurs  partially,  on  the  part 
of  the  ewe,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  when  she 
is  not  giving  suck,  and  is  in  good  condition ;  and 
indeed,  there  are  many  instances,  when  she  takes 
the  ram,  with  a  lamb  at  her  side.  The  season  at 
wb.ich  most  ewes  in  a  flock,  with  ordinary  keep, 
desire  the  ram,  is,  from  the  middle  .of  Septem- 
ber to  the  middle  of  October.  It  is  to  be  observ- 
ed also,  that,  although  the  ram  will  be  readily 
excited,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  by  the  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  an  amorous  female  in  his 
company,  that  he  is  habitually  quiet,  regardless 
of  the  ewes — and  found  herding  with  wethers,  or 
other  rams,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  except  the 
rutting  season,  before  described;  at  the  approach 


culaily  by  bringing  into  the  fire,  such  weakly  or 

neglected  subjects  (neglected  by  the  mothers)  as  of  which,  (towards  the  end  of  July)  he  becomes 


mignt  occur.  For  this  service  I  promised  a  pre 
mium  to  the  man  on  duty,  of  a  dollar  for  each 
lamb  that  cajiie  during  bis  watch  and  survived  a 
week.  The  success  of  the  scheme  surpassed  n;y 
expectations.  The  value  of  the  lambs  in  tliose 
days  well  enabled  me  to  pay  the  premium,  and 
my  people  so  far  from  considering  the  duty  hard, 
quarrelled  with  each  other  for  the  turn  to  be  tm 
guard.        .  N.  P. 

May  SOth,  1824. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Museim. 
Sir, 

A  desire  to  contribute,  ail  in  my  power,  to  a 
speedy  amelioration  of  the  wool  of  our  con  trv, 
by  intre.  lucing  the  Merino  blood  ampiig  the  lom- 

VoL.  o. — 14. 


restive,  is  disposed  to  fight,  and  begins  to  run  as 
it  is  termed,  or  to  hunt  the  ewes  : — and  duriiisj 
this  period,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  them 
apart;  they,  both  ewe  and  ram,  will  traverse 
extensive  tracts,  or  bound  over  high  fences  to 
get  together;  tlicnce,  great  precaution  and  vigi- 
lance should  be  used,  where  a  particular  breeii 
IS  to  be  preserved  unmixed.  The  stories  told  of 
the  impregnation  of  a  flock  of  fifty  or  an  hundred 
ewes  by  a  ram  in  one  night,  are  extravagant  be- 
yond measure.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  against 
nature.  As  to  the  female,  in  a  flock  of  an  hui. 
dred  ewes,  it  will  be  found,  on  the  closest  obser 
-iition  dunnj;  the  season,  that  not  more  than  si% 
•jr  eight  ai'e  i^i-.Torouslv  dis.^osed  on  am  gi'.en 
day  ;  and  as  to  the  ram,  although  his  powers  are 


very  great  in  this  way,  it  will  be  seen  on  trial, 
that  half  a  dozen  ewes  are  quite  as  many  as  he  i» 
disposed  to  pay  his  respects  to,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours;  and  that  even  this  provision 
is  too  great  for  him,  if  continued  for  several  days 
successively.  Another  error  on  this  subject  ex- 
ists; the  general  belief  seems  to  be,  that  a  ram 
is  so  fast,  an.!  so  sure,  in  his  operations,  that  a 
single  embrace  from  him  suffices,  and  that  he 
passes  rapidly  through  a  flock  of  expecting  fe- 
males, distributing  a  single  favour  to  each,  and 
leaving  an  impiegnation  for  every  act  of  coition-— 
this  is  not  so;  let  a  ram,  in  full  vigour,  be  put 
into  a  paddock,  with  half  a  dozen  ewes,  each 
equally  amoious  and  passive,  and  he  will  imme- 
diately attach  himself  to  some  one,  and  let  the 
invitations  from  the  rest  he  what  they  may,  he 
remains  constant  to  his  first  choice,  till  she  is  sa- 
tisfied, which  will  generally  be  the  case,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  after  she  has  re- 
ceived him  some  five  or  six  times  at  intervals  of 
trom  ten  to  twenty  minutes ;  when  he  seeks  ano- 
ther similarly  disposed,  and  remains  her  attendant 
in  like  manner,  and  for  about  the  same  time.  In 
correction  of  yet  another  improper  impression, 
as  to  these  matters,  it  is  requisite  to  remark,  that 
trom  every  mounting,  or  leap,  on  the  part  of  the 
ram,  there  by  no  means  results  a  coition,  sundry 
accidents  and  barriers  prevent  this  ;  although  the 
action,  in  a  case  of  failure,  is  very  similar  to  one 
attended  with  success,  and  of  as  long,  or  nearly 
as  long  duration,  yet  to  an  attentive  observer, 
there  is  a  difference  ;  and  the  act  of  coition  may 
be  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  motion  of  the 
male,  at  the  histant  of  junction,  but  by  his  man- 
ner immediately  on  qui'tting  the  embrace,  it  has 
'-een  wittily  said,  post  coitum,  omne  animaltriste 
est  prccter  Galium,*  this  general  remark  certain- 
ly applies  to  the  ram. 

As  to  the  eNve,  she  comes  suddenly  and  rapidly 
into  the  disposition  to  meet  her  gallant,  and  then, 
for  the  time  being,  resigns  herself  entirely  to 
him  ;  not  th<  smallest  coyness  is  observable,  ex- 
cept in  vevy  yi,u;;g«ewes.  On  this  occasion,'  the 
temale  sheep,  if  not  so  amorous,  is  more  passive, 
than  that  oi  any  of  our  domestic  quadrupeds  the 
dog  not  excepted  ;  herhiclinations  are  discovera- 
ble if  in  flock  with  ewes  -,nlv,  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  by  her  mounting  onothc-s,  if  in  company 
with  wethers,  they  will  instinctively  fondle  on 
her;  when  in  company  withornej^r  the  ram  she 
seeks  him,  remains  near  him,  ar4  \f\\\  smell  at 
and  caress  him  occasionally  ;  but  ihe  strong  de- 
cisive proof  of  her  inclinations  is,  tl,-^t  when  the 
ram  mounts,  she  remains  still,  does  n>t  attempt 
to  throw  him,  by  moving  forward,  and  WJi  gene- 
rally while  under  the  ram,  bend  her  head  >ound 
towards  him  :  on  the  contrary,  a  ewe  disinclii^d 
when  mounted,  uniformly  moves  forward  with  I 
quick  pace,  dislodges  the  ram  at  every  attempt, 
and  thus  presently  dismisses  him,  satisfied  tnat 
the  pursuit  is  vain  ;  yet  will  he  in  this  way  sue 
another,  and  another,  through  the  whole  flock, 
unless  arrested  by  some  one  really  amorous, 
during  greater  part  of  the  day  and  night,  con- 
stantly exhausting  himself  by  fatigue^  and  for 
the  want  of  tood,  which  he  rarely  takes  when  in 
the  midst  of  his  female  companions.  It  does  not 
always  happen  that  impregnation  is  the  conse- 
quence of  coition:  with  this,  as  with  other  ani- 
mals, there  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty;  in  a  case 
of  failure  the  ewe  returns  to  the  ram,  about  the 
fourteenth  day,  and  sometimes  though  rarely, 
this  happens  more  than  once  to  the  same  indivi- 
dual in  a  season;  it  may  be  reckoned,  however, 
that  not  more  than  one  in  the  number  of  seven  or 
eight  will  so  return.     The  period  of  gestation  is 


*  After  erjoyment  every  animal  is  dejected  tx- 
cept  the  cock. 
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twenty -one  weeks,  two  or  three  days  more  or  less. 
Both  sexes  of  this  animal  copulate  at  an  early  age, 
at  six  months,  and  at  suck  a  ram  lamb  will  im- 
pregnate ;  and  a  ewe  will  become  a  mother  at 
twelve  months,  unless  precautions  are  taken  to 
prevent  it. 

From  what  l.as  been  said,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  the  same  powers  of  propagation  cannot  be- 
long to  a  ram  at  large  with  a  flock  of  ewes,  that 
will  be  possessed  by  one  separated  from  all,  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  admitted  occasionally  to 
a  few  at  a  time,  ot  such  as  are  disposed  to  yield, 
without  the  labor  of  running  and  sueing  on  his 
part,  and  left  to  sleep  and  feed  quietly  the  rest  of 
his  time:  he  may  impregnate  in  the  field,  run- 
ning at  large  with  the  ewes,  fifty  or  sixty  ;  if 
kept  well,  and  apart,  he  will  certainly  do  justice 
to  an  hundred,  some  think  to  an  hundred  and  fifty 


he  should  wear  a  leathern  collar  about  his  neck,  again  befounddisposidto take  him:  andfina'.ly, to- 
tor  the  facility  of  leading,  unless  he  be  horned,  in  ward  the  end  of  the  season,  he  ought  to  be  turned 
which  case,  it  may  or  may  not  be  used,  as  he  can  out  during  the  day,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  to 
be  handled  by  the  horns.  Between  the  principal  run  with  the  whole  flock,  in  a  near  and  safe  pas- 
pasture,  in    which  to   ewes  are  kept,  and  the  ture,  that  he  may  finish  any  little  part  of  his  work 

...       .     aw .  left  accidentally  undone. 

The  attendance  on  the  breeding  sheep,  during 
the  season,  should  be  confided  to  some  intelligent 
and  trusty  man;  and  he  should  be  particularly 
instructed  to  keep  the  ram  quite  gentle,  and  that 
he  does  not  get  a  habit  of  butting,  and  to  observe 
the  ewes  so  closely,  whenever  he  has  them  about 
him,  that  he  may  learn  to  know  them,  one  from 
the  other:  this  is  easily  eflfected,  even  in  a  large 
flock,  by  a  little  attention,  and  will  be  of  great 
utility  in  ascertaining  the  particular  state  of  the 
difTercnt  ewes. 

When  the  proper  arrangements  are  made,  it 


in  a  season. 

To  eft'ect  our  purposes,  then,  with  the  most 
safety  and  certainty,  and  with  the  least  expense 
and  trouble,  is  the  object.  By  some,  teazcrs  are 
used,  to  facilitate  the  process  ;  that  is,  a  common 
ram  is  made  an  instrument  wherewith  to  ascertain 
the  disposition  of  the  ewes,  and  as  fast  as  they 


iam's  paddock,  theiPfehould  be,  if  it  can  be  con 
venientlv  provided,  an  intervening  lot  or  pasture, 
so  that  the  ewes  may  be  at  feed  out  of  his  sight; 
adjoining  the  ram's  paddock,  and  within  the  in- 
tervening lot,  let  there  be  two  pens  to  receive  the 
ewes  occasionally,  one  roomy  enough  for  them  to 
move  in,  without  being  crowded,  and  the  other 
small,  in  order  that,  when  turned  into  it,  they 
will  stand  so  closely,  a  man  may  take  hold  of  anv 
one  without  racing  or  struggling;  the  fences  of 
these  i)ens  should  be  straight,  to  prevent  acci- 
dents by  pressing  the  sheep  against  corners  ;  they 
should  join  each  other,  and  be  connected  with  the 
am's  paddock;  so  that  the  fence  of  the  paddock  will  not  require  more  than  one  or  two  hours,  per 


form  a  side  of  each  pen  :  by  means  of  three  small 
gates,  or  sets  of  slip  bars,  the  larger  pen  should] 
oj)en,  on  one  side,  into  the  smaller;  on  another,' 
into  the  ram's  paddock  ;  and,  on  a  third,  into  the 
intervening  lot  or  pasture. 

When  the  season  has  come  for  putting  the  ewes 


are  found  to   be  in  the  proper  humor,  they  arejto  the  ram,  which  each  person  will  determine  by 

taken  from  him,  and  put  in  with  the  more  favored    " ■     '  "    ' 

breeder.  This  method,  without  great  care,  and 
close  attention,  is  hazardous;  the  teazer  may 
overact  his  part,  and  introduce  a  spurious  race  : 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  such  as  may  chuse  to 
adopt  it,  however,  it  will  be  described.  There 
are  two  ways  of  using  a  teazer:  the  most  ready. 


day,  of  the  keeper's  time,  to  attend  to  his  sheep. 
Hut  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  superinten- 
clance  of  the  master  will  make  all  more  safe  and 
more  sure. 


the  time  he  wishes  his  Iambs  to  drop,  all  those 
selected  for  breeding  should  be  separated  from 
the  other  sheep.  The  ram,  when  the  season 
commences,  should  be  well  fed,  but  not  exces- 
sively, on  grain,  every  morning,  at  or  before  day 

break.     At  sun  rise,  vlie  ewes  arc  tohe  driven  up|toRoasting:— we  shall  then' gradually  unravel,  to 

' ""    "our  culinary  students,  the  art,  (and  mystery,  un 


RUDIMENTS  OF  COOKERY. 

Roasting. 

[n  all  studies  it  is  the   best  practice  to  begin 

wth  the  plainest  and  easier  parts;  and  so  on  by 

dtgrees,  to  such  as  are  more  ditficult :  we,  there- 

fo-e  treated  of  plain  Boilini;,  and  we  now  proceed 


into  the  lari-ier  pen,  before  described  :  the  ram  is 
Vf  well  watched,  is  to  put  him  once  a  day,  loose 'then  led  up,  and,  through  the  gate  that  commu 


among  the  ewes,  in  a  small  pasture,  having  first  nicates,  is  turned   in  to   them 

fixed  on  him  an  apron,   to  prevent  mischief,  and  or  thereabout,  during  which   time,  an   attentive, nUhed  made-dishes 


tildeveloped  in   this  work)   of  making  with  the 
for  half  anhour|ieist   trouble   and    expense,  the  most  highly-fi- 


Let  the  young  Cook  never  forget,  that  Clean- 
iNEss  is  the  chief  cardinal  virtue  of  the  Kitch- 


colored  it  with  a  little  dry  paint,  ochre,  or  Lamp- 1  observer,  will    readily  discover,   by    the    habits, 
black    that  he  may  leave  his  mark  on  each  ewe  described  in  the  first  part  ot  this  paper,  which  of U 

wi'llin'^  to  receive  him:  this  apron  is  made  ofithe  ewes  are  inclined,  and  will  learn  to  put  his]  en;— the  first  iireparation  for  Roasting  is  to  take 
stout  linen  cloth,  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches]  eye  on  some  distinguishing  nriark  on  each,  where- -cai-e  that  the  spit  be  properly  cleaned  with  sand 
square  •  and  by  means  of  two  stvingf,  is,  at  one  by  to  know  her,  at  least  until  she  can  be  caught,  [and  water;  nothing  else.  When  it  has  been  well 
end  fastened  round  the  body  of  the  sheep,  (a]  As  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  how  many,  or  that  secured  with  this,  dry  it  with  a  clean  cloth.  //" 
ribbon  of  the  wool,  an  inch  wide,  being  first  taken] four  or  five  may  be  so  selected,  tlie  keeper  takv*  5y,;Vs  are 'Hiijied  clean,  as  soon  as  the  meat  isdrai'on 
ill  round  the  part  to  which  the  apron  is  to  hold  of  the  ram,  leads  him  back  into  his  paddock,]  />-oj«  c/um,  anrf  w/;(7e  tlu-y  are  hot.  n -:-e>:j  i^iti^ 
...      ,•      •       ^   .1...    — .   :_i — 1    1 :_,.  t„„.  .,„:„». ,^  1,;.,   u..„„,.t    .!..,►:„     .k„i  ;,._.•..■ ,;;   he  rei]  Hired.     The   less  the  spit  is 

the  meat  the  better,*  and  before 
joint  it  jirojicrty — especially  necks 


off    all  round   the   part  to   wnicu  ine   apron  is  lo  noiu  m  mc  1.1,11,  icoi,^  [inn  waK,n.  imu  ma  jjavi>nji..rv,|  jrom  inrm,  am 

be'secured,  to  prevent  its  slipping,)  the  rest  is'and,  having  first  painted  his  breast,  tliat  is,   the\cleahsi?ig:  ivitl 

loose    so  that  when  he  stands  in  his  ordinary  po-|wool,  between  and  a  little  forward  of  and  behind! passed  through 


sition   the  apron  hangs  d»'*''"  perpendicularly  just  ^  his  fore  legs,  with  a  spoi  nful  or  two  of  dry  ochre, |  you    spit  it 
forward  of  the  parts  of  generation,  and  touching  ■         ^'— '-    —  *'-■        f  •>■- ■•:--»    ....u..^..  «.,       ,,.■_.     . 


the  ground  :  when  '^'^  mounts,  the  apron  falls 
back  covers  thos^  parts,  as  he  rises,  and  be- 
comes a  conipl'^'^e  barrier  to  his  access.  The 
other  and  the  safest,  mode  of  employing  the 
services  of  a  teazer,  is,  to  have  him  confined  in 
a  high  sei^re,  but  open  fenced  little  pen,  ad- 
joining tl^  enclosure  in  which  the  ewes  are  pas- 
tured:'^nd  exactly  against  his  pen,  and  within 
the  'Wes'  enclosure,  to  have  another  pen  open- 
irti.  by  means  of  a  small  gate,  into  that  enclosure, 
ao  that  the  ewes,  when  the  gate  is  left  open,  may 


lampblack,  or  something  of  the  kind,  rubbed  on  ap.;l  loins — that  the  carver  may  separate  them 
with  the  hand,  dismisses  him.  The  ewes  are  then  easily  and  neatly,  and  taJce  especial  care  it  be 
turned  into  the  smaller  pen,  and  as  many  as  have  evenly  balanced  on  the  spit,  that  its  motion  may 
been  observed  to  be  properly  disposed,  but  not,  be  regular,  and  the  fire  operate  equally  on  each 
exceeding  four,  are  turned  in  with  him,  there  to  part  of  it; — therefore,  be  provided  with  balan- 
remain  till  the  evening.  The  flock  of  ewes  are  cing  skewers,  and  cookholds,  and  see  it  is  proper- 
now  turned  to  their  former  pasture,  till  the  next  My  jointed. 

morning,  when  the  same  opeiation  is  repeated  Roasting  .should  be  done  in  the  open  air,  to 
The  ewes  left  with  the  ram,  are  taken  from  him  'ventilate  the  meat  from  its  own  fumes,  and  by  the 
an  hour  or  two  before  sun  set.  Tliose  that  havf  Radiant  heat  of  a  clear  glowing  fire,  otherwise  it 
been   served,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  mark  hiilisin   fact  baked;  the   machines  the   economical 


pai 


nted   breast    will  have   left   on   their   backs 


by  entering  this  last  pen,  approach  the  ram,  I  should  be  put  into  a  distant  and  separate  pasture 
within  the  thickness  of  the  fence,  see  him.  Sec] and  those  not  served,  if  any,  returned  to  the  flock 
they  should  be  driven  up  to  that  part  of  the  field]  they  came  from.     This  operation  being  repeatec 


once  or  twice  a  day,  when  it  will  be  seen  that 
those  disposed  to  take  the  ram,  will  be  found 
hankering  about  the  teazer,  and  generally  in  the 
pen,  prepared  for  the  convenience  of  catching,  as 
above  described. 

In  preference,  the  following  process,  having 
been  tried,  and  found  to  succeed  entirely,  is  re- 
commended, aa  the  most  safe,  though  not  quite 
so  advantageous  to  the  breeding  ram.  In  the  first 
place,  for  this  system,  (as  for  that  where  the 
teazer  is  employed,)  let  there  be  provided  a 
paddock  of  an  acre  or  two  of  good  grass,  con- 
taining shade  and  water,  and  well  fenced,  for 
^our  stock  ram  ;  here  let  him  be  confined  with 
one  or  two  wethers  for  company,  at  least  a  month 
before  the  season  commences,  and  well  fed  on 
grain,  Indian  corn,  hominy,  oats.  Sec.  twice  a  day, 
•o  as  to  get  him  in  high  order,  and  quite  gentle ; 


grate-makers  call  roasters,  are,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, ovens. 

Count  Rumford  was  certainly  an  e.xact  econo- 
mist of  fuel,  when  he  contrived  these  things, — 
and  those  philosopliers  who  try  all  questions 
"  According  to  Cocker"  may  vote  for  baked  vie- 


daily,  will  gradually  diminish  the  number  of  vi 
siting  ewes,  and  make  every  selection  easier  both) 

to  the  ram  and  the  keeper;  and  another  advan-i 

tage  is,  that  by  withdrawing  the  served  ewes,  for  *  Small  families  hax'e  not  alivaijs  the  conve- 
a  time,  from  the  sight  of  the  ram,  they  will  be  Hence  of  roasting-  ivit/i  a  s/iit, — a  remaric  upon 
more  apt  to  conceive :  when  his  female  compan-  roasting  by  a  string  ;«  necessary.  Let  the  cook, 
ions  are  taken  from  him,  the  ram  will  feed  and  before  she  fiuts  her  meat  down  to  the  fire,  fiass  a 
recruit,  and  at  sun  set  he  should  have  another  strong  skewer  through  each  end  of  the  joint:  by 
good  bait  of  grain;  under  this  treatment,  if  he  \lm  means,  when  it  is  about  half  done,  s/ie  can 
is  hearty  and  vigorous,  he  will  remain  in  good  luith  ea^e  turn  the  bottom  u/iwards ;  the  gravy 
condition,  throughout  the  season.  Should,  at  any  •,uilt  t/ien  fiow  to  the  fiurt  which  has  been  u/i/ier- 
time,  his  vigor  be  perceived  to  flag,  the  daily  mus^  and  the  whole  joint  be  deliciously  gravy- 
provision  of  the  ewes  should  be  lessened.     /\fter  ful't 

the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  flock  shall  have'  h  bottle-jack,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  furnishing 
been  marked  by  the  ram,  and  thus  passed  into  iroimongers,  is  a  valuable  instrument  for  roast- 
the  distant  jiasture,  they  should   be  returned  to  ing 

their  former  station,  and  made  to  revisit  the  ram,  I  dutch  oven,  is  another  very  convenient  ntcu' 
as  described  in  the  first  instance ;  when  some  will  til  for  roasting  li^ht  joints,  or  warming  them  ufi. 
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uals; — but  the  rational  epicure,  wlio  has  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy  belf  well  roasted,  will 
soon  be  convinced,  tliat  the  poet  who  wrote  our 
nulioniil  ballad  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  was 
not  inspired  by  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson's  cook- 
ery. 

AH  your  attention  in  roasting  will  be  thrown 
away,  if  you  do  not  take  care  that  your  meat,  es- 
jtccially  beef,  han  been  kejil  long  enough  to  be  ten- 
der. 

Miike  up  the  fire  in  time:  let  it  be  propor- 
tiouL-d  to  the  dinner  to  be  dressed,  and  about 
three  or  four  inches  longer,  at  each  end,  than 
the  iiii;ig  lo  be  roasted — or  the  ends  of  the  meat 
cannot  be  done  nice  and  brown. 

A  conk  must  be  as  jiarticular  to  the  jirofiorlion 
her  Jlre  to  the  businesa  she  has  to  do,  us  a  chemist 
— ihc  degree  of  Heat  most  desirable  for  dressing 
the  dijjtreni  sorts  of  food  ought  to  be  attended  to 
with  the  utmost  lirecision. 

I'he  fire,  that  is  but  just  sufficient  to  receive 
the  noble  sirloin,  (^No.  19)  will  parch  up  a  light- 
er jo.nt. 

i  rom  half  an  hour,  tb  an  hour,  before  you  be- 
gin to  roast,  piepare  the  fire,  by  pultinjj  a  few 
coals  on,  which  will  be  su,hcienlly  lighted  oy  the 
time  you  wish  to  make  use  of  your  (ire; — be- 
tween the  bars,  and  on  the  top,  put  binall  or  larj^t 
co^as,  according  to  the  unlii  <si  the  joint,  and  ihc 
time  the  tire  is  recjuircd  to  be  strong; — after 
whicn,  throw  the  cinders  (wetted)  at  the  Ijaijk. 

Xcver  put  meat  down  to  be  burnt  up  by  lire,  ii 
you  can  posaibi^  avoid  it ; — but  siiould  the  hre 
beco'Tie  herce,  place  the  si)it  at  a  considetable 
distance,  and  allow  a  little  more  time. 

Preserve  the  fat,|  by  covering  it  with  jjiptr 
for  this  purpose,  called  "  Kitchen  Paper,')  anil 
tie  it  on  with  hue  twine  ;  pins  and  skeweiis  can 
by  no  means  be  allowed,  they  are  so  manyltaps, 
to  let  out  the  gravy  :  besides,  the  paperjoften 
starts  from  ihtiii  and  catches  fire  to  the  grJnt  in- 
jury of  the  meat.  ! 

li  the  thing  to  be  roasted  be  thin  and  tender, 
the  fiie  should  be  little  and  brisk;  when  ouhavt 
a  huge  joint  to  roast,  make  up  a  sound,  btvon^ 
fire,  equally  good,  in  every  part  of  the  grate — oi 
J  our  meat  cannot  be  equally  I'oasted,  nor  iiavt 
th.u  uniform  colour  which  constitutes  the  beiuty 
of  good  roasting. 

(jive  the  fire  a  good  stirring  before  you  lay'the 
joint  down  ;  examine  it  from  time  to  time,  wliile 
Ihe  spit  IS  going  round  ;  keep  it  clear  at  the  pot 
toni,  and  take  care  there  are  no  smoky  coa  s  in 
the  iroiit,  which  will  spoil  the  look  and  taste  of 
the  meat,  and  hinder  it  from  roasting  evenly. 

W  hen  the  joint  to  be  roasted,  is  thicker  atlone 
end  than  the  other,  place  the  slanting,  with  the 
th;i  kest  part  nearest  the  fire. 

Do  nut  put  meal  too  near  the  lire  at  first  i//ic 
largrr  the  joint  the  farther  it  must  be  ke/it  from 
the  J. re: — if  once  it  gets  scorched,  the  outf.ule 
will  become  hard,  and  acquire  a  disagreekbie 
enij.yi'euniatic  tasie ;  and  the  fire  being  pre- 
vented from  jicnetrating  into  it,  the  meat  will  ap- 
pear done,  beloie  it  is  little  more  than  half  doiu-, 
besides  losing  the  jjale  biowii  colour,  which  it  is 
the  beauty  of  ijastid  meet  .to    ave. 

Fro. 11  14  10  10   inches   is   the  usual  distance 
will  -h  meat  is  put  from  the  grate,  wiien  first  put 
down:  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  offer  any  thin 
like  an  accurate  general  rule  for  thit, — it  Uepiii'ls 
so  much   upon  the   size  of  the  fire,  and  of  that  o 
the  tiling  to  be  roasted. 

Till  seme  culinary  philosopher  shall  invent  a 
thermometer  to  ascertain  t.'ie  heat  of  the  hre,  an 

I  it  t!iere  is  more  fat  than  you  think  v/itl  be 
eaten  wi,h  the  lean — trim  it  off,  it  'vill  imlk.-  a?i 
excellent  [laddin^.  (^A'o.  oil,  or  554)  Or  ilurijj 
it.     (/Vb.  S3.) 


a  graduated  s/iit-rack  to  regulate  the  distance 
from  it,  the  process  of  ROAsriNG  is  attended  by 
so  many  ever-varying  circumstances,  that  it 
must  remain  among  liose  which  can  only  be  per- 
formed well,  by  frequent  practice  and  attentive 
observation. 

'  Mr.  Watt,  for  his  steam  engines  where  wood 
fuel  is  employed,  allows  three  ti'iies  the  weight  of 
li'ood,  that  he  does  of  .Veivcastle  Coals — and 
a  bushel  of  jYewcastle  Coals,  which  weighs  j  of 
a  Cwt.  is  reckoned  to  produce  as  much  heat  as  a 
Cwt.  of  Scottish  or  Glasgow  Coal." 

If  you  wish  your  Jack  to  go  well,  keep  it  as 
clean  as  possible,  oil  it,  and  then  wipe  it  ;  if  the 
oil  is  not  wiped  off  again,  it  will  gather  dust  ;  to 
prevent  this,  as  soon  as  you  have  done  roasting, 
cover  it  up. — Never  leave  the  winders  on  whilst 
the  Jack  is  going  round,  unless  you  do  it,  as  Swift 
says,  "that  it  may  tl^  off,  and  knock  those  trou- 
blesome servants  on  the  head  who  will  be  crowd- 
ing round  )our  kitchei.  fire." 

Be  very  careful  lo  place  the  Dripping-Pan  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  fire,  as  just  to  catch  the 
drippings  :  if  it  is  too  near,  the  ashes  will  fall 
into  It,  and  spoil  the  Drippings*  (which  we  shall 
hereafter  shew,  will  occasionally  be  found  an  ex 
ccllcnt  substitute  for  butter  or  lard.)  If  it  is  loo 
far  Iron,  the  fire  to  catch  them,  you  will  not  only 
lose  your  drippings,  but  the  meat  will  be  black- 
ened, and  spoiled  by  the  fcEtid  smoke,  which  will 
arihe  when  the  fat  falls  on  the  live  tinders. 

Ihe  time  Aleatwill  take  Roasting  will  vary  ac- 
conling  to  the  time  it  has  been  kept,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather: — the  same  weight  f 
will  be  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an  hour  longer 
in  Cold  \Veatlier,%  than  it  will  in  warm — and  if 
fresh  killed,  than  if  it  has  been  kept  till  it  is  ten- 
der. Cooks  seldom  calculate  according  to  the 
variations  of  temperature,  Sc. 

.\  goon  MtAT  bcRKEN,  is  a  great  saver  of 
coals  It  should  be  on  wheels,  have  a  flap  top, 
ami  not  be  less  than  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
A'ide,  and  with  shelves  in  it,  about  one  foot  deep 
— it  will  then  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  large 
Dutch  oven,  Plate  Wanrn.'!,  Hot  Hiarth.  Sec 
Some  are  made  with  a  door  behind — this  is  con- 
vcniert — but  the  great  heat  they  are  exposed  to, 
soon  shrinks  the  materials,  and  the  current  of  air 
through  the  cracks  cannot  be  prevented — so  they 
are  better  without  the  door. 

Every  body  knows  the  advantage  of  Slow  Boil- 
ing— Slow  Koasting  is  equally  important. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  specific  Rule  for 
riME  ; — but  if  your  fire  is  made  as  before  di- 
rected,— your  Meat  Skreen  sufficiently  large  to 
guard  what  you  are  dressing  from  currents  of  air, 
— and  the  meat  :s  not  iVosted, — you  cannot  dobet 
ter  than  follow  the  old  general  rule  of  allowing 
rather  >nore  than  a  Quarter  of  an  hour  to  the 
Pound;  a  little  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  weather, — and  in  proportion 
as  the  piece  is  thick  ortliin. — the  strength  of  the 
hre, — the  nearness  of  the  meat  to  it, — and  the 
frequency  with   which  you  baste  it  ;  the  more  it 


*  This  the  Good  Hfwewfe  nv ill  take  tiji  occa- 
sionally, and  /lass  through  a  sieve  into  a  stone  fan  : 
— by  leaving  it  all  in  the  Drijihing  jian,  until  the 
meat  is  taken  ufi,  it  not  only  becomes  very  strong, 
but,  when  tlie  meal  is  ricli,  and  yields  much  of  it, 
it  is  a/it  lo  be  sjiilt  in  basting. —  To  clarify  Drif- 
jiings,  see  .Xo    y3. 

\  Insist  uiion  the  Butcher  f,.cing  a  Ticket  of 
the  weight  to  each  j.int 

:f  Jf  the  meat  is  frozen,  the  usual  jirnctice  is 
to  jiut  it  in  Cold  Hater  till  it  is  thawed,  theu  dry 
ani  roust  as  usual: — but  -w;  recommend  you  to 
bring  it  into  the  kit'  hen,  the  niifhi  before,  or  early 
in  the  mornng  of  ilu  day  you  nvuni  to  roast  it, 
and  the  ivarm  air  laitl  thaw  it  much  better. 


is  basted,  the  less  time  it  will  take,  as  it  keeps 
the  meat  soft  and  mellow  on  the  outside  and  the 
fire  acts  with  more  force  upon  it. 

Reckon  the  time,  not  to  the  hour  when  dinner 
is  ordered — but  to  the  moment  the  Roasts  will  be 
wanted — supposing  there  are  a  dozen  people 
to  sip  soup,  and  eat  fish  first  ;  you  may  allow  them 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  the  former,  and  about 
as  long  for  the  latter,  more  or  less  according  to 
the  temptations  the  "  Bon  Gout"  of  these  pre- 
ceding courses  has  to  attract  their  attention. 

\nen  the  Joint  is  half  done,  remove  the  Spit 
and  Dripping  Pan  back,  and  stir  up  your  fire 
thoroughly,  that  it  may  burn  clear  and  bright  for 
the  Browning: — when  the  steam  from  the  meat 
draws  towards  the  fire,§  it  is  a  sign  of  its  being 
done  enough  ;  but  you  will  be  the  best  judge  of 
that,  from  the  time  it  has  been  down,  the  strength 
of  the  fire  you  have  used,  and  the  distance  your 
spit  has  been  from  it. 

Half  an  hour  before  your  meat  is  done,  make 
some  Gravy,  and  just  before  you  take  it  up,  put 
it  nearer  the  fire  to  brown  it.  If  you  wish  to 
FROTH  it, — baste  it,  and  dredge  it  with  flour  care- 
fully ;  you  cannot  do  this  delicately  nice  without  a 
very  good  light ;  the  common  fault  seems  to  be 
using  too  much  flour;  the  meat  should  have  a 
fine  light  varnish  of  froth;  not  the  appearance  of 
being  covered  with  a  paste  ; — those  who  are  [lur  ■ 
iicular  about  the  Froth,  use  butter  instead  of 
dripping ; 

"  Ami  send  op  what  you  roast,  \iith  relish-giving  Froth," 
says  Dr.  King,  and  present  such  an  agreeable  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  that  the  palate  may  be  pre- 
possessed in  its  favour  at  first  sight. 

A  good  cook,  is  as  anxiously  attentive  to  the 
appearance  and  colour  of  her  Roists,  as  a  Court 
Beauty  is  to  her  complexion  at  a  Birthday  Ball. 

Though  roasting  is  one  of  the  most  common, 
and  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most  easy 
and  simple  processes  of  cookery, — it  requires 
more  unremitting  attention  to  perform  it  perfect- 
ly well,  than  it  does  lomake  most  made  dishes. 

That  M?.de-dishes  are  the  most  diifirnU  prepa- 
rations, deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Culi- 
nary Vulgar  Errors; — in  plain  roasting  and 
boiling,  it  is  not  ei-sy  to  repair  a  mistake  once 
made  ;  and  all  the  di.xrelion  and  attention  of  a 
steady  careful  cook,  mun  be  unremittingly  upon 
the  alert. 

A  diligent  attention  to  time, — the  distance  of 
the  meat  from,  and  judicious  iManagement  of  the 
fire,  and  frequent  bastingsll — arc  all  the  general 
rules  we  can  prescribe.  We  shaO,  deliver  parti- 
cular rules  for  jKirlicular  things,  as  tlie  several 
articles  occur,  and  do  our  utmost  endeavours  to 
instruct  our  readers  as  completely  as  words  can 
describe  the  process,  and  teach 

*'  Tlie  maiiao:L'ment  of  common  things  so  well, 

TiiaL  what  was  ttioiigitt  the  liit'ancst  shall  lixtcl  ; 

'I'hitt  Cook's  lo  Uritisli  palates  most  eoinplete, 

\\  hose  sav'ry  skill  skives  zest  to  i:oir(illon  meat : 

Kor  u  hat  are  youi'Soii|)S —  our  lagoiils — and  your  sauce, 

Compareil  to  the  fare  of  Old  England, 

And  old  English  Roast  tleef!" 


§  lihen  the  steam  begins  to  arise,  it  is  a  /iroof 
■hat  the  whole  Joint  is  thoroughly  saturated  with 
':  at ;  any  unnecessary  evajioration,  is  a  •tvaste  of 
thebest  nourishment  of  the  meat 

11  Our  ancestors  were  very  fiarticular  in  their 
Bastings  and  Diedgiiigs,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  ijuotation  f/om  "  iVlay's  .\ccompIish- 
ed  Cook."  Londoti  1665,  /^.  136. — "  Ihe  rarest 
ways  of  dressing:  of  all  muT.ner  of  roast  meats, 
either  jlesh  or  fowl,  by  '•ea  or  laiid,  and  di-'ers 
■leuys  of  breading  or  dredging  meats  tu  firevcnt 
the  gravy  from  too  much  ei<a/iorating." 
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*^*  Take  Notice,  that  the  time  g'ivci:  in  the 

following  Rccrijitu  is  calculated  for  those,  who 

like  meat  tlioroug/ity  Roasted. 

Some  good  hoiisewives  ordei-  very  large  joints 
to  be  rather  un.Ier  done — as  they  then  make  a 
better  Hath  or  Broil. 

To  make  GRANY  for  Roasts,  see  No.  326. 

N.  B.  ROASTS,  must  not  be  put  on,  till  the 
Soiiji  and  Fish  are  taken  off,  the  table. 
Drkdgings. 

1.  Flour  mixed  with  grated  bread. 

2.  Sweet  herbs  dried  and  Jtowdcred,  and  ?nixed 
liiith  grated  bread. 

S.  Lemon  peel  dried  and  /lounded,  or  orange 
Juel  7nixed  ivith  flour. 

4.  Sugar  finely  powdered,  anil  mired  with 
pounded  cinnamon,  and  flour,  or  grated  bread. 

5.  Fennel  seeds,  corianders,  cinnamon,  atid  su- 
gar, finely  beaten,  and  mixed  with  grated  bread 
or  fiour. 

6.  F'or  young  pigs,  grated  bread  or  flour  mix- 
ed with  beaten  nutmeg,  ginger,  pepper,  sugar, 
and  yolks  of  eggs. 

7.  Sugar,  bread,  and  salt  mixed. 

Bastings. 

.  1.  Fresh  butter.  2.  Clarified  suet.  3.  Minced 
siueet  herbs,  butter  and  claret,  especially  for  mut 
ton  and  lamb.  4.  Water  and  salt.  5.  Cream 
and  melted  butter,  especially  for  a  flayed  pig. 
G.    Yolks  of  eggs,  grated   biscuit,  and    juice  of 


FROM  COBBETT's  COTTAGE  ECONOMY. 

BREAD  IVIAKING. 

101.  In  the  last  number,  at  paragraph  S6,  I  ob- 
served, that  I  hoped  it  was  unnecesary  for  me 
to  give  any  directions  as  to  the  mere  act  of 
making  bread.  But  several  correspcndents  in- 
form me,  that  without  these  directions,  a  con- 
viction of  the  utility  of  baking  bread  at  liome  is 
of  no  use  to  them.  Therefore  I  sliall  here  give 
thocse  directions,  receiving  my  instructions  here 
from  one,  vvlio,  I  thank  God,  docs  know  how  to 
perform  this  act. 

102.  Suppose  the  quantij/  to  be  a  bushel  of 
flour.  Put  this  flour  int^  a  ^roi/^'/;  that  people 
have  for  the  purpose,  or,  it  may  be  in  a  clean 
smooth  tub  of  any  s^ape,  if  not  too  deep,  and 
suflFiciently  large.  Make  a  pretty  deep  hole  in 
the  middle  of  this  heap  of  flour.  Take  (for  a 
bushel)  a  pint  of  good  fresh  yeast,  mix  it  and 
stir  it  well  up  m  a  pint  of  eoft  water  milk-warm. 
Pour  this  imo  the  hole  in  the  heap  of  flour.  Then 
take  a  spoon  and  work  it  round  the  outside  of  this 
body  of  moisture  so  as  to  bring  into  it  by  degrees 
flour  enough  to  make  it  form  a  thin  batter,  which 
)'0u  must  stir  about  well  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Then  take  a  handful  of  flour  and  scatter  it  thinly 
over  the  head  of  this  batter,  so  as  to  hide  it. 
Then  cover  the  whole  over  with  a  cloth  to  keep 
it  warm  ;  and  this  covering,  as  well  as  the  situa- 
tion of  the  trough  as  to  distance  from  the  tire 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  place  and  state 
of  the  weather  as  to  heat  and  cold.  When  you 
perceive  that  the  batter  has  risen  enough  to  make 
cracks  in  tlic  flour  that  you  covered  it  over  with, 
you  begin  to  form  the  whole  mass  into  dough, 
thus  :  you  begin  round  the  hole  containing  the 
batter,  working  the  flour  into  the  batter,  and 
pouring  in,  as  it  is  wanted  to  make  the  flour  mix 
with  the  batter,  soft  water  milk-warm,  or  milk, 
as  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  Before  you  begin 
this,  you  scatter  the  salt  over  the  hca])  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  pound  to  a  bushel  of  flour.  When 
you  have  got  the  whole  suficieiitly  moist,  you 
knead   it  welt.    This  is  a  grand  i)art  of  the  busi- 


ness ;  for,  unless  the  dough  be  well  worked, 
there  will  be  little  round  lumps  of  flour  in  the 
loaves;  and,  besides  the  original  batter,  which  is 
to  give  fermentation  to  the  whole,  will  not  be 
duly  mixed.  The  dough  must,  therefore,  be  well 
worked.  The  _^s;«  jpust  go  heartily  ijito  it.  It 
must  be  rolled  over  ;  pressed  out ;  folded  up 
and  pressed  out  agaiti,  until  it  be  completely 
mixed,  and  forined  into  a  stifl'a.nA  tough  dough. 
This  is  labour,  mind.  I  have  never  quite  liked 
baker's  bread  since  I  saw  a  great  heavy  fellow, 
in  a  bake-house  in  France,  kneading  bread  with 
his  naked  feet  .'  His  feet  looked  very  white  to 
be  sure;  whether  they  were  of  that  colour  be- 
fore he  got  into  the  trough  I  could  not  tell.  God 
forbid,  that  I  should  susi)ect  that  this  is  ever  done 
in  Fngland  !  It  is  labour  ;  but  what  is  exercise 
other  than  labour  !  Let  a  young  woman  make  a 
bushel  once  a  week,  and  she  will  do  very  well 
without  phials  and  gallipots. 

103.  Thus,  then,  the  dough  is  made.  And 
when  made,  it  is  to  be  formed  into  a  lump  in  the 
middle  of  the  trough,  and,  with  a  little  dry  flour 
thinly  scattered  over  it,  covered  over  again  to  be 
kept  warm  and  to  ferment;  and  in  this  state,  it 
all  be  done  rightly,  it  will  not  have  to  remain 
more  than  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

104.  In  the  mean  while  the  oxien  is  to  be  heat 


107.  And,  what  is  the  result?  Why,  good, 
wholesome  food,  sufficient  for  a  consideiahle  fa- 
mily; for  a  week,  prepared  in  three  or  four 
hours.  To  get  this  quantity  of  food,  fit  to  be  eat- 
en,\\\  the  shape  of  potatoes,  how  many  flres  ; 
what  a  washing,  what  a  boiling,  what  a  peeling, 
what  a  slopping,  and  what  a  messing  !  'J'he  cot- 
tp.ge  everlastingly  in  a  litter  ;  the  woman's 
hands  everlastingly  wet  and  dirty  ;  the  children 
grimed  up  to  the  eyes  witli  dust  fixed  on  by  the 
potato-starch  ;  and  ragged  as  colts,  the  poor 
another's  time  all  being  devoted  to  the  everlast- 
ing boiling  of  the  pot  !  Can  any  m;in  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  labourer's  life,  deny  this  >  And 
will,  then,  any  body,  except  the  old  shuffle- 
breeches  band  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  who 
have,  all  their  lives  been  moving  from  garret  to 
garret,  who  have  seldom  seen  the  sun,  and  never 
the  dew  except  in  print  ;  will  any  body  except 
these  men  say,  that  tl-.e  people  ought  to  be 
taught  to  use  potatoes  as  a  substitute  for  bread  ! 


GENERAL  RULES  FOR  THE  RESTORATION  AND 

PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH. 
On  Coughs. 
Cough  is  a  violent,  often   involuntary,  and  so- 
frfVand  this  is  much   more  than  half  the  art  of '"°''™'5   expiration,    suddenly    expelling   the   air 
the  ojjeration.     When  an  oven  is  properly  heat-  „,",'.'^"?.'l,''2.^,,':°"^'''^'^'5'J,  Slottis.    It  is  excited  by 
ed  can   be   known   only    by   actual  observation.        '" '" 


any  acrid  substance,  either  chemically  or  mecha- 

Women  who  understand  the  matter,  know  when  "^'caly  applied  t^  those  passages  through  which 


the  heat  is  right  the  moment  they  put  their  faces 
within  a  yard  of  the  oven-mouth  ;  and  once  or 
twice  observing  is  enough  for  any  person  of  com- 
mon capacity.  But  this  much  may  be  said  in  the 
ay   of  rule  ;  that  the  fuel  (I  am   supposing  a 


the  lir  enters.  These  are  lined  witli  a  membrane 
so  exceedingly  sensible,  that  it  cannot  bear  the 
mildest  stimulus,  such  as  a  drop  of  cold  water, 
without  throwing  tlie  muscles  sei-\ing  for  respira- 
tion, into  a  violent  convulsion.     Hence  the  air  is 


brick  oven)  should  be  dry{  not  rotten}  wcjod,  and''-'-'^P^.'^'!  V^^}  a  force  suthcient  to  carry  along 
not  mere  brush-wood,  but  vMher  faggot-slicks,  ^^ith  it  the  irritating  substance  ;  and  thus  a  cough 
If  larger  wood,  it  ought  to  be  split  up  into  sticks  "econes  not  only  useful,  but  indispensably  neces- 


ger  wooQ,  It  ought  to  be  split  uf 
not  more  than  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  through. 
Brush-wood  that  is  strong,  not  green,  and  not  too 
old,  if  it  be  hard  in  its  nature  and  has  some  sticks 

in  it.   mav  do.     The  lurjodti    parts   of  Furze,    or,.  „         - 

Ling,  willhcatau  oven  very  well.     But,  thethingi.    ■'^'  a"  almost  inseparable   companion  of  everv 

,.(,,;„  fl,.e;  mnammation  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  every  difii- 


sary  tor  the  preservation  of  life  :  as  this  eflbrt 
frees  the  lungs  from  every  kind  of  stimulating 
matte.-,  or  foulness,  which  might  otherwise  be 
attended    with   suffocation.     A   cough  is,  there- 


is,  to  have  a  lively,  and  yet  somewhat  str 

so  that  the  oven  may  be  heated  in  about  fifteen 

minutes,  and  retain  its  heat  sufiiciently  long. 

I(i5.  The  oven  slioald  be  hot  by  the  time  that 
the  dough,  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  103,  has 
remained  in  the  lump  about  20  minutes.  When 
both  are  ready,  take  out  the  fire  and  wipe  the 
oven  out  clean,  and,  at  nearly  about  the  same  mo- 
ment, take  the  dough  out  upon  the  lid  of  the  ba- 
king trough,  or  some  proper  place,  cut  it  up  into 
pieces,  and  make  it  up  into  loaves,  kneading  it 
again  in  these  separate  parcels  ;  and,  as  you  go  on, 
shaking  a  little  flour  over  your  board,  to  prevent 
the  dough  adhering  toit.  The  loaves  ^iiould  be  put 
into  the  oven  as  c/uickly  as  possible  after  they  are 
formed  ;  when  in,  the  oven-lid,  or  door,  should 
be  fastened  up  very  closely  ;  and,  if  all  be  pro- 
perly managed,  loaves  of  about  the  size  of  quar- 
■'ern  loaves,  will  be  sufficiently  baked  in  about 
two  hours.  But,  they.  usuall4'  take  down  the  lid, 
and  look  at  the  bread,  in  order  to  see  ho#  it  is 
going  on. 

106.  And,  what  is  there,  worthy  of  the  name  of 
plague,  or  trouble  in  all  this.-'  Here  is  no  dirt, 
no  filth,  no  rubbish,  no  litter,  no  slo/t.  And,  pray, 
what  can  be  picasantcr  to  behold  ?  Talk,  in- 
deed, of  your  pantomines  and  gaudy  shows  ; 
your  processions  and  installations  and  corona- 
tions !  Give  me,  for  a  beautiful  sight,  a  neat  and 
smart  woman,  heating  her  oven  and  setting  in  her 
bread!  And,  if  tlie  bustle  do  make  the  sij^  of 
labour  glisten  on  her  :>row,  where  is  the  man  that 
would  not  l:iss  that  ofi',  rather  than  lick  the  plas 
ter  from  the  cheek  of  a  duchess  ! 


cul'.y  of  breathing;  nay,  it  frequently '  takes 
place,  when  the  purest  air  enters  an  excoriated 
sort,  or  too  sensibVe  windpipe,  and  its  tender 
branches.  It  may  also  arise  from  too  great  an 
irri'ability  of  tlie  nervous  system,  or  even  of 
some  particular  part,  such  as  the  ear;  from 
woims  and  impurities  in  the  first  passages;  ob- 
strictions  of  the  alidominal  viscera  ;  acrimony 
clogging  the  glands,  and  originating  frequently 
froui  a  catarrhal  and  scrophulous  disposition  ; 
hysteric  weakness  ;  accumulation  of  sharp  hu- 
mours in  the  lungs,  &c. 

From  this  view  of  the  causes  which  produce 
coughs,  it  will  not  be  exjjected  that  we  should 
expatiate  on  the  treatment  of  the  complaint,  un- 
:!erevery  form  and  variety  of  circumstances:  we 
>hall  therefore  consider  it  undei-  the  following 
lieads : 

1.  The  conxtuhive  cough  cf  infants,  in  gene- 
ral, proceeds  from  a  foul  and  disordered  stomach, 
inconsequence  of  too  Viscid  and  superfluous  food, 
such  as  porridge,  puddings,  cakes,  gingerbread, 
confectionary,  &c.  It  is  accompanied  either  with 
a  voracious  appetite,  or  a  total  want  of  it;  difli- 
culty  of  breathing,  a  tumefied  hard  belly  ;  nausea, 
and  often  vomiting.  The  breath  and  excrements 
of  such  children  are  unusually  fetid  ;  they  seldom 
cough  from  the  breast,  but  make  eflforts  to  vomit, 
and  throw  up  a  viscid  phlegm;  in  consequence 
of  which,  they  remiin  easy  for  a  longer  time 
llian  usual.  Their  tongue  is  always  impure,  and 
the  rough  increases  in  violence  after  meals. 

Fo-  the  cure  of  tliis  troublesom.e  complaint, 
there  arc  no  better  remedies  than  gentle  emetics. 
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and  laxatives.  A  cliild  under  one  year  old,  may 
occasionally  take  a  large  tea-spoonful  of  this 
mixture  ;  namely,  syrup  of  squills  and  rose  water, 
of  each'  one  ounce  ;  powdered  rhubarb,  four 
grains  ;  and  ipecacuanha,  two  grains.  The  dose 
may  be  repL\iUd  every  half  hour,  for  three  or 
four  times,  till  it  produces  vomiting;  and  in  cliil- 
dren  two  or  three  years  of  age,  it  may  be  some- 
what increased,  but  never  to  exceed  a  dessert 
spoonful.  After  tlie  medicine  has  operated,  a 
clyster,  composed  of  milk  and  water,  with  a  little 
oil  and  sugar,  ought  to  be  given,  and  repeated 
every  other,  or  third  day,  while  a  sparing  diet 
should  be  strictly  observed. 

IT.  The  convulsive  cough  of  adults,  likewise 
arises  from  the  disordered  organs  of  digestion, 
and  is  frequently  the  constant  lot  of  tipplers  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  habitual  drunkards.  At 
its  commencement  there  is  little  or  no  expectora- 
tion ;  and  an  inclination  to  vomit  generally  pre- 
cedes a  fit  of  coughing. — Tlie  treatment  of  this 
malady  is  similar  to  that  of  the  same  species  in 
children  ;  but  if  the  paroxysms  should  be  so  se- 
vere as  to  threaten  suflbcation.  we  advise,  from 
experience,  small  doses  of  calcined  zinc,  from 
half  a  grain,  to  one  grain  at  a  time,  to  be  taken 
in  a  spoonful  of  luke-warm  water,  and  to  be  re 
peated,  if  necessary,  every  five  or  ten  minutes. 

III.  The  catarrhal  cough,  which  is  the  most 
common,  and  very  frequent,  especially  in  the 
winter  season.  Its  immediate  cause  is  a  defluxion 
of  humours  from  the  salival  glands,  cliiefly  on 
the  trachea  or  windpipe  ;  thus  irritating  the 
throat  and  producing  fits  of  coughing.  The 
continuance  of  such  efforts  to  expel  superfluous 
matter,  generates  another  cause  of  the  complaint ; 
for  when  this  humour  glides  down  into  the  air- 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  it  fills  many  of  their  cavities, 
and  becomes,  in  a  manner  inspissated,  by  the 
continual  exhalations  of  its  minutest  parts  in  res- 

jiiration.  The  salival  humour,  thus  thickened,  bruises  near  the  pectoral  vessels,  from  which 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  lungs  and  the  air  in 'suppurations  and  ulcers  may  be  apprehended, 
breathing,  is  occasionally  raised  and  brought  intoJThis  medicine  is  a  simple  decoction  of  the  Cala- 
tlie  mouth,  soj  that  in  its  passages  it  excites  a  fit  guala,  a  root  lately  imported  from  South  America, 


cd,  and  again  to  part  with  it :  this  expedient  will 
considerably  lessen  the  quantity  of  salival  hu- 
mour, and  thus  prevent,  or  shorten  many  fits  of 
coughing. 

1;  is  a  common  error,  that  all  coughs  may  be 
cured  by  the  usual  mode  of  administering  oily, 
diluent,  and  demulcent  remedies.  At  first,  in- 
deed, such  medicines  may  be  serviceable,  to 
sweeten  the  acrid  humours  then  secreted,  and  to 
allay  the  irritation.  But  as  the  compounds  of 
oil,  s;jermaceti,  &c.  easily  turn  rancid,  and  even 
in  a  fresh  state  impair  the  appetite,  and  affect 
tlie  breast,  we  consider  them  as  extremely  pre- 
carious :  hence  we  would  prefer  the  chewing  of 
the  extract  of  liquorice,  gum  arable,  and  similar 
substances,  to  all  liijuid  preparations.  If,  howe- 
ver, tlie  cough  has  made  such  progress,  as  not  to 
yield  to  the  treatment  here  alluded  to,  in  this 
case  we  can  confidently  recommend  the  use  of 
the  following  acid  julep  :  Three  ounces  of  sweet 
olive  oil,  two  ounces  of  syrup  of  capillaire,  one 
ounce  of  conserve  of  roses,  and  thirty  drops  of 
strong  oil  of  vitriol;  mix  them  properly,  and 
take  a  tea-spoonful  or  two,  frequently.  These 
ingredients  form  an  excellent  medicine  for  adults; 
but,  for  children,  we  would  prefer  a  julep  pre- 
pared of  eight  ounces  of  rose-water,  four  ounces 
of  syrup  of  dry  roses,  and  six  drops  of  vitriolic 
acid  ;  to  be  taken  by  spoonfuls,  as  often  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  especially  if  the  cough  be  ac- 
companied with  thirst  and  febrile  heat.  !n  the 
latter  cases,  the  julep  should  be  diluted  with 
sweet  whey,  which  of  itself  is  an  incomparable 
beverage  in  catarrhal  affections. 

Lastly  we  cannot  omit  to  insert  in  this  place,  a 
remedy  which  is  highly  praised  by  the  late  Dr 
Unier,  of  Hamburgh,  and  the  physicians  of  that 
citj,  as  being  of  inestimable  value  in  all  obsti- 
nate catarrhs,  stagnations,  and  accunmlations  of 
humours  in  the  breast  ;  dry  coughs  ;  and  severe 


of  coughing.  In  this  situation,  especially  after 
catching  cold,  and,  with  a  view  to  prevent,  rath- 
er than  to  cure,  a  catarrhal  cough,  the  late  Dr. 
Lobb  suggested  a  remedy,  which  simply  consists 
in  chewing  any  kind  of  drti  aliment.  As  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  in  mastication,  excites  the 


and  now  universally  preferred  to  the  seneka  or 
rattle-snake  root,  which  was  formerly  used  for 
sin)ilar  purposes.  Dr.  Uiizer  directs  two  drachms 
of  thecalaguala  to  be  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water, 
tili  the  fourth  part  is  evaporated,  and  to  drink 
several  cups  of  the  strained  decoction  instead  of 


salival  glands,  and  all  other  adjacent  glandules,  I  tea.     When  taken   sufficiently  strong,  and  for  a 
to  discharge  their  continued  humour,  and  to  mi.xjprqper  length  of  time,  it   evidently  acts   on  the 
it  with   dry   food,    before  it  is  conveyed  to  thejskiii   and   kidnies,  by   determiniig   the   noxious 
stomach,  where  it  cannot  fail  to  promote  diges-: humours  to  those  outlets.     He  cautions,  however, 
tion,  he  concludes,  that  in  this  manner,  a  muchiagainst  a  spurious  species  of  that  foot,  which  is 
smaller  quantity  of  the  salival  humour  will  fall; frequently  sold  by  druggists,  instead  of  the  genu- 
into  the  air-vessels  of  the  lungs,   and  thus  theine;  and  an  account  of  which  is  given  fey  M.  Gal 
proximate  causes  of  the  cough  be  gradually  coun-imetti,  an  Italian  writer 
teracted.     Hence  Dr.  Lobb  advised  his  patients 
to  use  biscuits  of  all  sorts,  though  hard  bread  or 


Tegg''s  Book  of  Ulililij. 


Dorchfutcr  Agricultural  Society. 
Ai  a  highly  respectable  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Dorchester  county,  held  at   Ridgaway's 


crust  will  answer  the  same  purpose:  1.  To  eat 
some  mouthfuls  of  dry  food  previously  to  going 
to  bed,  which  often  prevents  those  fits  of  cough- 
ing that  would  otherwise  disturb  their  sleep.     2. 

To  resort  to  the   same   remedy  in  the  morning,,  ,,      ,         ,„--,,        ,„    ,    i      .      • 

when  it  will  convey  the  salival  humour  into  the;tavern,  on  Monday,  the  olst  May,  182-1,  by  mvi- 
storaach.  3.  To  repeat  it  even-  time  during  thej^ation  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle, 
day,  when,  by  a  ;/c^-/!>75-  in  the  throat,  they  ap-j  Col.  /I'm. /:rzi^j-A/f«,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
prehend  the  approach  of  a  fit  of  coughing.  By]  Dr.  Ihomas  Woolford,  appointed  secretary, 
such  practices,  he  observes,  great  benefit  has.  D,-.  y.  £.  !\Iuse,  having  explained  the  object 
been  derived  by  himself  and  others.  We  are,|of  the  meeting,  the  following  resolutions  were 
however,  inclined  to  think,  that  it  will  be  useful  adopted. 

'jtily  at   the   commencement  of    the    complaint.,  .  p    ,  i. 

And  the   Doctor  likewise  adds,  that  to  a  patient!     Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap 
long  affiicted    with   it,   totally   deprived   of   his, pointed  to  draft  and  report  a  constitution,  for  the 
-  ^         •"    -  ' -overnment  ot  the  AgricuUurat  Society  of  Dor- 


The  committee  having  retired  for  a  short  time, 
returned  and  reported  the  toUowing  draft  of  a 
constitution,  which  was  read  and  adopted. 

Article  1st.     The    society   shall   be   styled 

Ihe  Dorchester  .'Igricutlural  Society." 

2nd.  Citizens  of  the  conity  shall  become  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  upon  the  payment  of  three 
dollars  annually  in  advance,  to  the  Treasurer, 
upon  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  subscri- 
bing these  articles. 

rd.  The  ofliccrs  of  the  society  shall  be  a  Pre- 
sident, two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  Trea- 
surer, and  twelve  Curators;  and  they  shall  be 
Iccied  forthwith,  by  ballot,  for  a  term  ending  on 
the  annual  meeting  ot  the  next  ensuing  year, 
which  shall  be  held  in  Cambridge,  on  the  second 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  October,  and  annually 
thereafter  on  the  sjme  days. 

4th.  The  Curators  (four  making  a  quorum,) 
shall,  with  the  President,  who  shall  preside  in  the 
society,  at  its  meetings,  or  in  his  absence,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  constitute  a  Board  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

5th.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secreta- 
y  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  ex-officio  a  committee 
of  correspondence. 

Clh.  The  President  may  call  a  meeting,  when 
he  may  deem  it  advisable,  having  first  given  at 
least,  eighty  days,  notice  thereof,  \\\  the  Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 

7th.  The  Secretary  shall  record  the  transac- 
tions of  the  society,  and  take  charge  of  their 
books  and  papers. 

8th.  The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  the 
funds  of  the  society,  and  disburse  them  only  on 
the  written  order  of  the  President,  approved  by 
the  Board,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretaty. 

9th.  The  committee  of  correspondence,  shall 
correspond  with  societies  or  individuals,  as  oc- 
casion may  dictate,  for  agricultural  information. 

10th.  The  Board  may  appropriate  the  funds  of 
the  society,  at  their  discretion,  for  agricultural 
objects,  the  purchase  of  a  library,  exhibitions,  or 
whatever  may  be  in  their  jtidgment,  the  most 
conducive  to  advance  th".  science,  or  the  art  of 
agriculture. 

11th.  The  officers  shall  cominue  to  act  until  a 
new  election  shall  have  been  made. 

12th.  At  any  annual  meeting,  this  constitution 
may  be  altered  by  the  consent  of  uvo  thirds  of 
the  Board. 

The  society  having  complied  with  the  articles 
of  the  constitution  respecting  membership,  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  their  officers: — Upon  balloting 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected. 

JOS.  E.  MUSE,  President. 

THOS.  WOOLFORD,    ?  ,-,,,.p^,„y,„,, 

LEVIN  LAKE,  5  * '"  '^'^^«'««"*- 

THOS.  LOCKERMAN,   Treasurer. 

JNO.  H.  HOOPER,   Secretary. 
Curators. 


down   into   a  con- Is 


appetite,   and   perhaps   sunk   „   , 

sumption,  it  is  not  so  effectual,  though  always  of  "'fsier  county 


some  service.  Those  who  cannot  possibly  swal- 
low any  kind  of  solid  food,  he  advises,  at  least, 
to  chew  dry  aliment,  at  the  times  before  specifi- 


Dr.  J.  E.  iMUSE, 

WM.  W.  ECCLESTON,  Esq. 

Major  JNO.  MITCHELL, 


■  Committee. 


C/ias.  Goldsborough, 
Jos.  .\'ichols, 
Urn.  Hughletl, 
.Tolin   ./v.  Steele, 
James  1  hom/ison, 
John  Mitchell, 


Thomas  Ennalls, 
John  C.  Henry, 
Henry  Keene, 
John  Ui/liams, 
Thos,  J.  H.  Eccleston, 
Jas,  Pattison,  7.  P. 


P.csolvcd,  That  the  proceedings  be  signed  by 
the  Chairman  and  attested  by  the  Secretary,  and 
published  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  American 
Farmer,  Eastou  Gazette,  and  Star. 

Res'jlved,  That  fifty  copies  of  Ihe  constitution 
be  printed  at  tiie  Cambridge  Chronicle  office,  to 
be  distributed  for  signatures. 

WILLIAM  HUGHLETT,   Chair'n. 

Attest, 
Thom.vs  Woolford,  Sec'ry, 

Cambridge,  May  31,  IS24. 
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FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Botanical  Sketch  of  t/ie  /irinci/ial  sva.m\na.  use- 
ful, or  likely  to  become  useful,  in  husbandry. 

No.  II. 
Before  I  enter  upon  the  piomised  delineations 
of  the  most  interesting  genera,  species,  and  va- 
rieties of  the  vegetable  family  under  considera- 
tion, I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Essay 
on  the  Geography  offilants,  isfc.  and  to  the  Pro- 
legomena de  distributione  geografihicd  jilantarum, 
is'c.  of  the  illustrious  Alexander  De  Humboldt, 
who  may  justly  be  called  the  scientific  luminary 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  isothermous  fiaraltds, 
or  lines  of  equal  average  annual  heat,  which  he 
has  established,  will  be  found  of  infinite  use  to 
fix  hitherto  vague  and  unsteady  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  vegetable  geography;  and  the  results  de- 
rived from  the  researches  of  the  ingenious  and 
learned  author,  cannot  fail  of  affording  to  the 
inquisitive  the  liveliest  gratification. 

In  North  America,  and  in  countries  under  the 
same  isothermous  Jiara'lels,  the  number  of  gra- 
mineous is  to  the  totality  of  phanerogamous  plants, 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten — according  to 
F.  Pursh,the  latter  amount,  in  N.  America,to  2S91, 
and  the  former  to  275  species.  By  phanerogamous 
plants  are  meant  those  whose  sexual  organs  are 
visible.  Mosses,  &c.  are,  therefore,  no  part  of 
that  totality.  Humboldt  pulilished  his  proli-go 
menu  in  1817.  Since  that  epoch,  many  accessions 
have  been  made  to  the  North  American  Flora — 
and  many  more  are  to  be  expected.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  when  the  whole  shall  be  em- 
bodied into  anew  Flora, the  same  proportion  will 
still  be  maintained — for,  discoveries  will  not  be 
confined  to  gramineous  plants  alone.  The  laws 
established  by  Humboldt  are  so  constant  that, 
the  number  of  species  in  any  particular  vegetable 
family  being  given,  you  may  by  means  of  his  ta- 
bles, find  out,  or  very  nearly,  the  whole  number  of 
plants  in  a  country,  or  the  number  of  species  in 
each  of  the  other  families.  The  distribution  of 
the  several  gramineous  genera  is  very  satisfacto- 
rily exhibited — but  this  is  not  the  place  for  such 
details.  I  must  pass  to  the  subject  immediately 
in  view — and,  in  doing  so,  first  introduce  those 
genera  which  have,  for  some  time  past,  particu- 
larly engaged  the  attention  of  Agriculturists,  viz  : 
Holcus,  Milium,  Paiiicum,  Isfc. 


Avena  elatior. 

7.  Holcus  lanatns. 

8.  Holcus  mollis. 

9.  Holcus  Striatus. 

10.  Holcus  laxus. 


L^^ 


digenous  species.  Several  species  are  remai'ka- 
ble  by  their  size.  Some  afford  food  to  man  in  a 
farinaceous  fruit :  others  contain  in  their  stem  or 
culm,  a  saccharine  principle.  Others,  again,  fur- 
nish an  excellent  forage. 

I  will  describe  the  following  sjiecies  : 

1.  Holcus  Spicatus.  Linn^us.  \  Egiifitian 
Pennisetum  typhoideum.  Persoon.5  ^lillet — 

Couscou — Aliilet   a   chandelle. — f4   varie- 
ties.J 

-■    Tji  1        o       u  T        ?  French  J\lillet—Sor- 

2.  Holcus  Sorghum.    Lin.  >■  ,,        ,  «r-,i. 

J  go — Crrand  Millet. — 

(i  varieties.) 

3.  Holcus  Bicolor.  Lin.~>  Tiuo  coloured  H. — 
A  variety  of  Sorghum  {Thus  called  on  account 
vulgare,  according  to  (of  its  white  seed  invest- 
Persoon.  J  ed  nuith   a    corolla  Oj 

shining  black. 

4.  Holcus  Saccharatus.  Lin.  ~>  Saccharine  H. 
Sorghum  Saccharatum.  Per.  5 -Sroo morass. 

5.  Holcus  odoratus.       Lin.  p     Sweet-scented  soft 
Avena  odorata.        Ktol.  >     grass — Seneca 
Holcus  fragrans.   Pursh.  j     grass. 

6.  Holcus  avenaceus.     Schr.  ?  -r-  ;; 
J         >  Tall  oat  grass. 

■>  V^oolly  H. — Meadovi 

Lin.     Creeping  soft  grass. 

Lin.     Seriated  H, 
Lin.     Loose  flowering  H. 
11.  Holcus  halepensis.     Lin.    Holcus  of  .ilejifio. 

And,  perhaps,  a  few  other  species.  Very  lew 
of  the  above  are  native  plants — but  they  will 
all  be  described,  because  useful,  or  ,)romisiug  to 
be  so.  I 

To  avoid  confusion,  let  it  be  observed  that  sCfnt 
of  the  above  species  are,  by  modern  Botanikts, 
referred, on  account  of  certain  differences,  to  ot  ler 
genera — forexample,  to  the  genus  Sor^hmn,  /yn- 
nisetum,  Penicillaria,  Blumenbachia,  <Jfc.  Ai^ain, 
//.  jterlusus,  and  H.  racemosus  will  .subsequently 
be  found  under  the  genus  Af.drofiogon,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  late  reform.  I  should  be  mdre 
scrupulous  in  avoiding  all  anomalies,  and  in  mi- 
nutely scrutinizing  vegetable  affinities,  were  it 
not  for  the  fear  of  confusing  the  reader  by  multi- 
plying distinctions,  names,  &c.  &c. 

The  narrow  limits  unavoidably  assigned  to  each 
niimber  of  this  sketch,  compel  me  to  stop  here  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  will  be  better  to  condense  into  rne 
view  the  descriptions  of  the  various  species  oi  this 
genus,  intended  to  be  noticed. 

L,  H.  GIRAKDIN. 


HOLCUS. — (  Triandria,  Digynia.). 

Observation. —  'Ihe  name   Holcus   comes  from  a 
Oreci  tvord  signifying  to  draiv,  Jrom  the  /iro- 

pcrty  ascribed  to  this  plant  by  the  ancients,  of  *~**^^'* 

draiving  to  itself  light  bodies  that  might  have\THE  DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 
/lenetrated  the  skin.    I  do  not  knoiu  of  any  Eng-l  and  theik  cuRii. 

lish  generic  name  for  it — but  there  ai-e  vulgar]  Hof,  Contracted.  This  is  a  very  common  de- 
numes  for  the  several  s/iccics,  and  these  will  6e:fect  in  hor.ses;  and  though  it  sometimes  takes 
mentioned.  For  the  suk-e  of  simplicity,  it  70;// place  under  the  best  m-rinagement,  and  even  in- 
he  made  to  include  here  some  sjiecies  separated ,co\t%  that  have  never  been  shod,  or  taken  from  a 
frjm  it,  isfc.  state  of  nature,  it  is  more  commonly  the  effect  of 

Generic  Characters.     The  flowers  assume, limprojier  ti'eatment.     If  we  cut  off  the  foot  of  a 

in  some  species,  the   form   of  a  spike — in   otherjdead  horse,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  but  cool  airy  si- 


species,  that  of  a  panicle.  Tliey  are  polygamous 
tiiat  is,  some  of  them  herniaiihrodite — and  some 
unisexual.  Each  hermaphrodite  flower  has  a 
calyx  with  two  persistent  valves — which  contains 
1,  2,  or  even  3  corollas,  also  with  2  valves  eacli, 
shorter  than  those  of  tlie  calyx,  the  exterior 
valve  being  often  awned  at  its  summit.  There  are 
3  stamina — and  2  styles  in  each  hermaiihrodite 
flower.  The  male  flowers  have  neither  calyx  mi- 
pistil — they  have  only  a  corolla — with  two  valves 
— acute  and  awnless — and  three  stamina.  The 
fruit  is  oval — sometimes  round — sometimes  reni- 
form.  The  corolla  partly  invests  it — and  is  more 
or  less  easily  separated  from  it,  after  maturity, 
according  to  the  species. 

JT"  The  genus  Holcus  includes  exotic  and  in- 


tuation,  so  that  it  may  not  soon  become  putrid,  it 
will  be  found  to  undei'.^oiio  alteration  in  its  form, 
though  kept  a  consiilerable  time  ;  but  if  tlie  con- 
tents of  the  hoiif  are  taken  out,  wliich  may  be 
done  by  keeping  the  foot  a  few  days  in  hot  dung, 
the  hoof  will  then  be  found  to  shrink  or  contract, 
particularly  if  kept  in  a  warm  sitaation,  or  ex- 
posed to  the  sunshine.  This  contraction  will  take 
place  principally  at  the  higher  part  or  coronet 
and  towards  the  lieels  ;■  the  horn  being  in  these 
parts  most  flexible,  and  having  noLhing  vi-ithin 
them  to  oppose  the  contractili  power.  .At  the 
lower  part  or  bottom  of  the  crast,  there  may  oe 
the  same  ten'lc!:-,y  to  C'lntraction ;  out  here  the 
iiorn  is  much  thicker,  and  tiie  contractile  p"wer 
is  strongly   opposed  by  the  bottom  of  the  hoof, 


that  is,  the  frog,  the  bars,  and  the  sole.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  is  removed,  the  heels  will  then 
contract  rapidly,  and  in  two  or  three  days  will 
not  only  liave  approached  close  to  each  other,  but 
will  be  bent  or  curled  inward.  What  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  it  that  prevents  contraction  of 
the  hoof  in  the  living  horse,  and  by  what  cir- 
cumstances is  the  tendency  or  disposition  to  con- 
tract produced  i"  The  hoof,  in  its  healthy  state,  is 
pervaded  by  a  fluid,  by  means  of  which  it  is  pre- 
served in  a  flexible  and  elastic  state.  If  by  any 
means  a  preternatural  degree  of  heat  is  excited 
in  the  foot,  this  fluid  will  be  too  quickly  dissipat- 
ed, and  the  supply  will  be  diminished  :  the  horny 
matter  will  therefore  be  disposed  to  contract  or 
shrink,  and  the  contraction  will  take  place  more 
or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  disposition  to  contraction  exists,  and  the  re- 
sistance that  is  opposed  to  it.  In  the  perfect  foot, 
or  one  that  has  not  been  mutilated  by  the  smith, 
the  tendency  to  contraction  is  powerfully  resisted 
by  the  bottom  of  the  hoof,  consisting,  as  before 
observed,  of  the  sole,  bars,  and  frog;  as  wcil  as 
by  the  coflln-bone,  and  other  parts  which  it  in- 
closes, and  by  which  it  is  completely  filled.  Un- 
less the  contractile  disposition  is  considerable,  the 
resistance  thus  afforded  is  often  suftlcient  to  pre- 
vent contraction;  but  when  the  bars  art  destroyed, 
the  frog  mutilated,  the  stioes  made  and  applied 
improperly,  and  the  horse  made  to  stand  great 
part  ot  his  time  on  litter,  c<Mitraction  will  ollen 
take  place  ;  for  though  i.ie  internal  or  sensitive 
,  toot  iorms  a  strong  resisting  power,  the  pressure 
it  sustains  causes  a  gradual  aOsorpti^jn  to  take 
place,  aiid  the  contr;iciiou  will  proceed  as  the  re- 
sisting mediUm  is  thus  removed.  Various  me- 
chanical contrivances  have  been  suggested  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  contraction,  whicfi  will  be 
described  under  the  head  shoeing  and  manage- 
ment of  the  foot. 

Hoose.  A  term  to  be  found  only  in  the  nosolo- 
gy of  Coiu  Doctors.  It  signifies  a  cough,  either 
chronic  or  acute,  which  cattle  are  affected  with 
from  exposure  to  cold  winds  or  rain.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  bleeding,  if  tliere  be  any  symp- 
toms of  fever,  as  quick  pulse,  and  redness  oi  the. 
under  surface  of  the  eye-lid,  and  particularly  if 
the  breathing  is  disturbed  ;  and  if  the  animal  in 
costive,  in  giving  some  opening  medicine.  A 
moderate  degree  of  warmth,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  bringing  the  animal  under  cover,  and 
giving  warm  niaslies,  is  also  necessary.  In  ob- 
stinate coughs  the  following  drencn  may  be  given, 
but  careful  nursing  v.ill  generally  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  curnplaiut : 
Honey,  four  ounces; 
Vinegar,  six  ounces: 
mix  them  over  a  slow  fire,  and  take  off  th.'  scum 
which  rises  on  the  surface  :  add  to  this  four  oances 
of  linseed  oil,  and  give  it  as  a  drench  twice  a  day. 
if  the  cough  is  not  perceptibly  lessened,  by  taking 
two  or  three  doses,  the  medicine  should  be  dis- 
continued. If  the  owner  of  the  beast  is  not  satis- 
fied in  trusting  afterwards  to  nursing  and  shelier 
Irum  the  incleaiencv  of  the  weai.lier,  he  may  try 
Dr.  Clater's  curious  and  potent  recipe,  the  in- 
gredients of  which  amount  to  about  o.ie  pound  in 
weight,  beside  a  quart  of  warm  ale  or  gruel ;  and, 
if  tiie  latter  be  used,  a  wine  glass  ot  gin  or  brandy 
must  be  added. 

Rcrijie : — 

Balsam  of  sulphur,  two  ounces; 

Barbadoes  tar,  one  ounce  ; 

The  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; 

Ginger,  ~) 

Aniseed,  | 

Cummin  seeds,  '.of  each,  in  powder 

Elecam ;>.ine  root,  {         one  ounce 

Grain:   .n'  Par  idise,  and 

Liquorice  root. 
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Salt  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Honey,  four  ounces. 
Inflammalion  External.  This  generally  is  pro 
duced  by  wounds,  bruises,  strains,  or  other  acci- 
dents. Sometimes  it  arises  from  plethora  or  ge- 
neral fiihuss,  from  over-feeding  ami  insufficient 
exercise  :  it  may  be  brought  on  also  by  having  the 
pevsijjration  suddenly  checked,  or  by  making  the 
horse  stand  in  very  cold  water,  and  immediately 
after  on  warm  litter.  Sometimes  it  t^kes  place 
without  any  known  cause  1  he  treatment  of  in 
flamaiiation  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
degree  or  extent  of  the  injury,  its  situation,  an 
the  condition  or  state  of  the  animal.  The  usual 
remedies  are  bleeding,  both  general  and  local 
opening  and  cooling  medicines,  or  diuretics,  fo- 
menfttions,  cold  lotions,  8cc. 

Kidneys.  These  are  two  glandular  bodies,  si- 
tuate in  the  andomen.  The  rii;ht  is  attached  to 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  li'  cr,  and  lies  under  the 
sixth  or  seventh  rib,  the  left  is  rather  lower,  and 
usually  under  the  last  false  rib.  The  urine  is  se 
creted  by  the  kidney,  am!,  when  foimed,  is  con- 
veyed by  numerous  small  tubes  to  a  cavity  in  its 
cencre,  named  Pelvis:  from  this  cavity,  a  tube 
called  Ureter  proceeds,  l)y  which  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  bladder.  The  ureters,  in  entering  the 
bladder,  pass  obliquely  between  its  coats;  by  this 
contrivance,  a  complete  valve  is  formed,  which 
prevents  the  return  of  the  urine  when  the  bladde 
contracts.  The  kidneys  of  the  horse  are  much 
more  readily  affected  by  diuretics  than  the  human 
kidneys;  and,  though  an  excessive  or  indiscri 
ininate  use  of  them  has  often  done  miscliief,  I 
think  they  may  be  considered  as  the  most  useful 
class  of  veterinary  medicines,  when  judiciously 
employed.  Stones  are  sometimes  formed  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  whence  they  often  pass  into 
the  ureter,  bat  are  seldom  found  in  the  bladder  : 
probably  from  the  horizontal  position  of  the  ani 
mal.  The  kidneys  of  the  horse  arc  often  inflam 
ed,  and  not  unfrequently,  I  believe,  bv  the  im 
Ttioclprate  use  of  diuretics.  Sometimes  the  in- 
fiammation  proceeds  rapidly,  producing  .ever  and 
other  distressing  symptoms.  The  animal  usually 
.stands  with  his  hind  legs  stretched  out,  as  in  the 
■act  of  staling;  tliere  is  a  tenderness  about  the 
loins  which  makes  him  shrink  or  give  way  when 
they  are  pressed  upon  :  there  is  a  stiffness  in  the 
motion  of  the  hind  parts,  which  is  sometimes 
considerable.  He  frequently  attempts  to  void 
nrine,  while  only  a  few  drops  are  expelled,  and 
that  with  considerable  pain  and  difficulty.  This 
symptom  has  sometimes  led  the  attendants  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  bladder  is  full,  and  that  there  is  a 
stoppage  of  urine  ;  under  this  idea,  diuretics  have 
been  given,  which  generally  so  aggravate  the  dis 
ease,  as  to  cause  the  animal's  death.  But  if  the 
state  of  the  bladder  be  examined,  by  introducing 
the  hand  through  the  fundament  into  the  rectum, 
it  will  be  found  empty.  This  complaint  is  some- 
times attended  with  symptoms  of  colic,  the  horse 
often  laying  down  and  rolling  :  in  such  cases  the 
inflammation  probably  has  spread  to  the  perito- 
neal coat  of  the  adjoining  bowels.  The  best  re- 
medies for  this  acute  kind  of  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys  are  plentiful  bleeding,  emollient  clysters, 
an  oily  laxative,  and  covering  the  loins  with  a 
fresh  sheep's  skin,  the  wool  side  outward.  If  the 
disease  is  attended  with  a  frequent  desire  to  dung, 
as  well  as  stale,  the  anodyne  clyster  should  be 


as  their  value  is  often  considerably  diminished  by 
it,  and  not  untiequently  they  are  rciiuere.i  total- 
ly useless.  Lameness  inay  be  divided  into  four 
kinds,  viz.  of  the  hoof  and  parts  contained  with- 
in it;  ot  the  muscles;  of  tendons,  ligaments,  ci 
parts  connected  with  them  ;  and  of  bones.  In 
each  of  these  divisions  there  are  several  diseases, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  their  respective  places. 
Mr.  R.  Lawrence  observes,  that  a  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  limb?  renders  a  horse  more 
subject  to  lameness  of  one  kind  than  anotaer. 
Thus  horses  with  short  pasterns,  and  whose  fore 
legs  incline  much  under  the  body,  are  most  liable 
to  bony  excrescences,  such  as  splent,  ringbones. 
Sec.  Horses  with  long  pasterns  are  more  liable 
to  ligamentary  lameness  than  others  ;  but  as  the 
great  length  of  the  pastern  gives  more  pliancy 
and  elasticity,  they  are  consequently  less  exposed 
to  those  diseases  of  the  bones  which  arise  from 
concussion,  such  as  ring-bones.  Horses  that  are 
cat-hammed  or  cow  houghed  are  particularly 
subject  to  spavins,  curbs,  and  thoroughpins.  The 
teridencv  to  lameness  of  every  description  is  great- 
ly increased  by  working  a  horse  at  too  early  an 
uge,  and  particularly  by  placing  too  much  weight 
upon  them  at  that  period.  "  Farmers  and  breed 
ers  of  horses  ride  them  from  three  years  old, 
until  their  legs  and  feet  from  premature  exertion 
are  so  much  injured  as  to  render  their  soundness 
doujtful ;  and  this  state  often  comes  or.  before 
the'  are  six  years  old.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ctsthey  are  offered  for  sale,  and  generally  war- 
raiued  sound.  But  though  such  "horses  do  not 
maiifest  lameness  in  any  particular  leg  by  a  want 
of  harmony  in  their  motion,  yet  their  injured  state 
nuy  be  detected  by  their  step])ing  short  with 
th.ir  fore-legs,  and  pressing  principally  on  the 
toi  ;  and  upon  exainining  the  legs  when  standing 
still,  if  the  pasterns  (particularly  long  ones)  ap 
ptar  perpendicular  and  not  oblique  in  their  direc- 
ti(n,  or  if  the  fetlock  joint  knuckles  over,  or  in 
otier  words  bends  forward,  little  doubt  may  be 
eitertained  of  their  being  unsound."  In  all  cases 
■of  "lameness,  unless  the  cause  is  evidont.  it  is 
ptoper  to  examine  the  foot  carefully  in  the  first 
pkce.  Mr.  Clark  very  properly  advises,  if  the 
niture  of  the  case  appear  doubtful,  to  inspect  the 
fopt  again  the  next  day,  or  even  a  third  time, 
rUher  than  give  too  hasty  or  precipitate  an  opin- 
io with  respect  to  the  seat  of  the  lameness;  for 
tl*  foot  is  always  to  be  suspected,  especially  afte 
a  torse  has  been  new  shoed,  or  has  had  its  shoes 
fa  tened ;  or  when  the  shoe  lies  too  flat  and  press 
esjupou  the  sole,  or  there  is  a  corn  in  tlie  foot. 
N6  certain  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  discovering 
the  seat  of  lameness  by  the  manner  of  the  horse's 
gojng  ;  for  when  any  of  the  parts  necessary  to  the 
mition  of  the  body  are  injured,  the  adjacent  parts 
wjl  be  more  or  less  affected  :  thus  a  wound  in  the 
foot  may  cause  an  inflammation  of  the  whole  leg, 
aijd  even  in  some  degree  of  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder. 


RINGING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Charleston,  (S.  C.)  June  10. 
We  yesterday  received  the  following  note,  ac- 
companied by  a  fine  plate  of  fruit : — 

Mr.  Hilling-ton — I  send  you  a  few  apricots,  the 
produce  of  a  tree,  nine  or  ten  years  old,  which  al- 
ways flowered  beautifully  but  never   bore  fruit 


other  parts  of  the  tree,  ,u  usual,  dropped  tue  blos- 
soms, without  leaving  any  sign  of  fruit  whatever. 
I  remain  yours,  &c.  W.  H.  E. 

The  same  effect  is  exhibited  on  a  pear  tree  at 
F.den— the  residence  of  S.  P.  Walker,  Esq.  near 
this  city — a  healthy  looking  pear  tree  is  totally 
barren  of  fruit,  except  two  branches  which  were 
rung,  and  they  have  a  full  portion  of  fair  fruit. 

Hdit.  Am.  Far, 


From  the  Milledgeville  (Geo.)  Journal. 
ON  BATHING. 

"  This  is  the  purest  exercia.-  <>('  lieaUh, 

The  kind  reireslier  of  tlie  lunuuer  heat ; 

Nor  wlit-n  cold  winter  keens  the  brightening  flood 

Woiikl  I  weak-shivcrins  linger  on  the  brink. 

Hence  the  limbs  knit  into  force  ; 

And  tVoni  the  body's  puritv  the  mind 

Receives  a  secret  s\nlpathetic  aid  " 

Messrs.  Fditors — The  annexed  rules  (which 
experience  has  established  and  physiology  ap- 
proved) are  submitted  for  the  benefit  of  Bathers. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  baths  will  soon  become 
a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  and  the  exertions 
of  our  ingenious  and  benevolent  fellow  citizens 
be  met  by  an  adequate  reward.  CIVIS. 

1.  Bathe  one  hour  before  breakfast,  or  what  is 
much  better,  an  hour  before  dinner. 

2.  The  stomach  should  always  be  empty  when 
we  bathe. 

3.  Never  take  the  cold  bath  when  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  body  is  below  the  natural  standard. 

4.  To  prepare  the  tepid  bath,  which  is  the  best 
in  this  climate.  The  rule  should  be  this — bring 
the  water  to  that  temperature  which  feels  neither 
hot  nor  cold  to  the  arm,  or  some  part  of  the  body 
usually  covered  ;  and,  after  entering  the  bath, 
raise  its  heat  to  that  point  which  imparts  the 
most  agreeable  feeling. 

5.  We  should  take  exercise  before  and  after 
the  warm  bath  ;  the  Importance  of  this  is  every 
day  evinced  where  bathing  is  practised. 

6.  After  leaving  the  water,  the  body  should  be 
briskly  wiped  with  a  i^arse  towel,  and  immedi- 
ately covered  with  sufficient  clothing  to  excite 
or  preserve  the  healthy  temperature. 

7.  We  should  never  remain  long  in  the  water. 
From  10  to  15  minutes  is  sufficient. 

8.  Every  second  or  third  day  is  often  enough  to 
take  the  bath. 

By  a  regular  use  of  the  bath  governed  by  the 
above  rules,  we  shall  always  feel  more  light, 
cheerful  and  active,  and  better  fitted  and  more 
inclined  for  a  full  and  successful  employment  of 
the  powers  of  mind  and  body. 


thrown  up;  and  if  this  yield  no  relief,  some  opiumiuntil  this  year;  nor  would  it  now  have  done  so, 
should  be  given  bv  the  mouth.  The  kidnevs  arelhad  I  not  observed  a  piece  in  your  paper,  stating 
sometimes  affected  with  chronic  inflammation  I j that  ringing  fruit  trees  would  improve  the  size 
have  several  times,  in  examining  horses  afterjand  quality  of  the  fruit.  I  thought  it  might  have 
death,  found  one  or  both  kidneys  much  enlarged, -some  effect  on  this  tree,  in  my  garden,  and  I  ac' 


and  so  tender  as  to  be  torn  or  penetrated  by  the 
slightest  pressure  of  the  finder. 

Lameness.    This   is  a  subject  of  considerable 
importance,  particularly  with  respect  to  horses; 


cordingly  cut  the  bark  quite  through,  on  three 
or  four  of  the  smaller  b'^anches,  about  a  quarter 
ot  an  inch  in  width  :  all  the  branches  cut  ia  that 
way,  are  now  full  of  very  fine  fruit,  while  all  tlie 


Lamp  Tea  Kettle.— The  Editor  of  the  New 
England  Farmer  has  invented  and  applied  to  use 
what  he  conceives  to  be  an  improvement  on  any 
methods  heretofore  made  use  of  for  heating  or 
boiling  water  by  a  lamp,  cooking  by  steam,  frying, 
&c.  by  means  of  heat  derived  from  a  lamp. 

The  lamp  is  a  tin  vessel,  shaped  like  a  com- 
mon  tin  porringer,  which  will  contain  about  a 
|jint.  To  this  a  cover  is  adapted,  perforated  witk 
tubes  to  receive  the  wicks. 

The  tea  kettle  is  set,  and  may  be  soldered  in  a 
case  of  tin,  which  extends  round  it,  but  does  not 
embrace  it  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  heat  of 
the  lamp  from  pervading  the  sides  as  well  as  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler. 

The  tea  kettles  are  more  broad  and  shallow 
than  usual  ;  those  which  we  have  made,  being 
from  8  or  10  inches  horizontal  diameter,  and  i2 
to  4  inches  in  depth. 

I  have  used  from  5  to!"  wicks.  Five  wieks 
of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter,  properly 
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tiimmed  and   employed,   will   boil 
about  40  minutes. 

Mr.  Newton  has  ascertained  that  one  quart  ot 
oil,  which  costs  but  124  cents,  will  be  sufficient 
to  keep  two  quarts  of  wiitcr  at  a  boiling  tenjpera- 
tiire  for  six  days,  from  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  to  11  P. 
M.—A:  Eii!^.  Far. 


Barhoursvillc,  June  Wlh,  1824 


Dear  Sir, 

My  houses  (dwellini;  and  offices)  are  over-run 
with  a  little  insect,  called  with  us,  the  roach. — 
It  is  a  little  black  reptile  which  occupies  th 
crevices — many  of  which  are  found  in  brick 
buildings. — They  have  become  such  a  nuisance 
as  to  amount  to  a  great  mischief.— They  would 
have  made  a  fit  addition  to  the  curses  of  Egypt.— 
If  you  are  advised  of  any  bane  to  this  pest,  be 
pleased  to  communicate  it.  If  not,  solicit  through 
your  paper  the  information. 

[Wc  have  seen  it  stated,  that  Hemlock  spread 
upon  the  floor  at  night,  where  the  cock-roaches 
can  have  access  to  it,  would  kill  them  or  drive 
them  away — but  we  cannot  vouch  for  it. — If  any 
effectual  remedy  be  known  to  any  of  our  read- 
ers or  correspondents,  it  will  doubtless  be  made 
known. —  Edit.  .im.  /'ur  ] 

COMMUNICATED. 

To  keefi  off  or  drive  away  Bed  Bugs. 
iVIake  a  strong  decoction  of  red  pepper,  when 
ripe,  and  apply  it  with  a  common  paint  brush  to 
the  joints  of  the  bedstead,  wainscotting,  &c. 
where  these  odious  insects  usually  resort,  and  it 
will  speedily  kill,  or  expel  them. 

Invisible-Visible  Inks. — If  letters  be  traced  on 
paper  with  muriate  of  cobalt,  the  writing  is  invi- 
sible ;  and  by  holding  it  before  the  fire,  the 
Ciiaracter  speedily  assumes  a  s''^^^^  colour,  which 
again  disappears,  as  the  pnpcr  cools.— The  wri- 
ting made  with  this  inJ-  may,  therefore,  at  plea- 
sure be  made  visible,  or  invisible,  by  alternately 
warming  and  cooling  the  jiapcr,  if  care  be  taken 
not  to  expose  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than 
is  necessary  ''■>  make  the  invisible  writing  legible. 

This  experiment  is  rendered  more  amusing,  by 
drawing'the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  tracing  tlie  leaves  with  sympa- 
thetic ink.  The  tree  appears  leafless  till  the  pa- 
per is  heated,  when  it  suddenly  becomes  covered 
with  a  beautiful  foliage. 

The  sympathetic  ink  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — Put  into  a  matrass  one  part  of 
cobalt  or  zaftVe,  and  four  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  ; 
tlisgest  the  mixture  with  a  gentle  heat,  until  the 
acid  dissolves  no  more  cobalt  ;  then  add  muriate 
of  soda,  e<iual  in  quantity  to  the  cobalt  employed, 
and  four  times  as  much  water  as  acid,  and  filter 
the  liquor  through  paper. —  The  Chemist. 

Dr.  Boekhaave's  Hulks. 
•This  great  man  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  world, 
the  following  simple  and  unerring  directions  for 
preserving  health  ;  they  contained  the  sum  and 
substance  of  his  vast  professional  knowledge 
during  a  long  and  useful  life  : — "  Keeji  the  fee, 
'.varm  ;  the  head  cool ;  and  the  body  ofien." — If 
these  were  generally  attended  to,  the  physician's 
aid  would  seldom  be  required. 

FERMENTKD    LIOUOP.S. 

Fermented  liquors,  to  prove  advantageous  to 
the  health, ou^iit  not  to  be  too  strong;  otherwise 
they  hurt    digestion,    and    weaken,   instead  of 


quarts  in  Istrengthen  the  body;  for  when  in  that  state, 
and  drank  in  large  quantity,  they  inliamc  the 
ijlood  and  dispose  to  a  variety  of  diseases.  A 
certain  degree  of  strength,  however,  is  necessary 
to  adapt  them  to  most  constitutions  in  cold  cli- 
mates. For,  if  too  weak,  they  produce  wind  in 
the  bowels,  and  occasion  flatulencies;  or  if  be- 
come stale  they  turn  sour  on  the  stomach,  have 
a  pernicious  eft'tct  on  digestion,  and  prove  other- 
wise hurtful.  If  fermented  liquors,  made  for 
sale,  were  faithfully  prepared,  as  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  they  are  not,  and  were 
kept  to  a  proper  age,  they  would,  used  with  mo- 
deration, be  a  comfortable  and  wholesome  beve- 
rage ;  but  while  they  continue  to  be  drank  under 
every  circumstance  opposite  to  salubrity,  the  ef- 
fects they  produce  must  be  more  injurious  than 
beneficial  to  general  health. 


quantity  of  drink. 
Whatever  kind  of  drink  is  used,  it  ought  as 
ell  as  food,  to  be  taken  always  in  a  just  and  mo- 
derate quantity. 

Were  we  to  be  governed  by  the  dictates  ot 
nature,  we  ought  to  drink  only,  when  solicited  by 
thirst,  and  to  desist  when  that  is  satisfied ;  but 
as  many  of  our  liquors  stimulate  the  palate,  this 
is  seldom  the  case.  Pure  water  is,  on  this  ac- 
count, an  inestimable  beverage,  as  it  will  not 
Induce  us  to  drink  more  than  is  necessary.  The 
season  of  the  year,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
the  nature  of  our  food,  with  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  our  exercise,  all  contribute  to  rei^ier 
the  proportion  of  drink  indeterminate.  Thi|st, 
however,  is  a  more  certain  guide  for  its  own  gi'a- 
tification,  than  hunger,  and  he  who  is  accuston^ed 
to  drink  water  only,  will  be  in  little  danger]  of 
transgressing  the  proper  measure,  if  he  drink  as 
often  as  the  calls  of  nature  demand.  Persons  of 
a  phlegmatic  constitution,  have  both  less  inch  a- 
tion  and  occasion  to  drink,  than  those  of  a  wa  m 
temperament :  while  the  laborious,  or  those  wiio 
take  much  exercise,  ought  to  drink  more  thiin 
vlic  ^cdciitarj,  ami  siill  more  in  summer  than  in 
winter. 

To  drink  immediately  before  a  meal  is  a  pnc- 
tice  not  to  be  commended  ;  because  the  stomich 
is  thereby  stretched,  and  rendered  less  fit  'or 
performing  its  office.  Besides,  the  gastric  juce 
is  by  this  means  too  much  diluted  ;  and  diges- 
tion in  consequence  is  much  obstructed.  To 
drink  much  during  a  meal  is  also  liable  to  objec- 
tion ;  the  stomach  being  thus  rendered  incapable 
of  receiving  the  due  portion  of  aliment.  Wien 
the  drink  is  water,  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine 
may  be  used  with  advantage  ;  but  in  those  wliose 
stomach  and  bowels  are  weak,  a  mixture  of  wine 
and  malt  liquors  is  apt  to  produce  fiatuleicy. 
The  mixture  of  malt-liquors  and  water,  likewise 
produces  wind  in  the  bowels. 

TO  M\KK  POTATO  BREAD. 

Boil  the  potatoes  not  quite  so  soft  as  common,] 
then  dry  them  a  short  time  on  the  fire,  peel  them 
while  hot,  and  pound  them  as  fine  as  possible, 
next  put  a  small  quantity  of  pearl  ash  to  new 
yeast;  whilst  it  is  working  brisklv,  add  as  much 
rye,  meal,  or  flour,  as  can  be  worked  in.  Mix 
the  whole  well  together,  but  do  not  add  any  w.iter 
to  it.  After  the  dough  is  thus  prepared,  let  it 
stand  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  before  it  is 
l)Ut  into  the  oven  ;  observe  it  will  not  require  so 
long  baking  as  regular  flour  broad. 

GERMAN  METHOD  OF  FORCING  TREES. 

With  a  sharp  knife  make  a  cut  in  the  bark  of 
the  branch  which  is  meant  to  be  forced  lo  bear, 
and  not  far  from  the  place  .vhire  it  's  co:iiitLted 
with  the  stem,  or,  if  it  is  i  small  bi'iu^a  oi  shcot, 
near  where  it  is  joined  to  the  large  bough— the 


cut  is  to  go  round  the  branch,  or  to  encircle  it, 
and  penetrate  to  the  wood.  A  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  this  cut,  make  a  second  like  the  first,  round 
the  branch,  so  that  by  both  encircling  the  branch, 
a  ring  is  formed  upon  the  branch,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad,  between  the  two  cuts.  The  bark  be- 
tween these  two  cuts  is  taken  clean  away,  with  e 
knife,  down  to  the  wood,  removing  even  the  fine 
inner  bark,  which  immediately  lies  upon  the 
wood,  so  that  no  connexion  whatever  remains  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  bark,  but  the  bare  and 
naked  wood  appears  white  and  smooth  ;  but  this 
bark  ring,  to  compel  the  tree  to  bear,  must  be 
made  at  the  time  when  the  buds  are  strongly 
welling  or  bieaking  out  into  blossom.  In  the 
same  year  a  callus  is  formed  at  the  edges  of  the 
ring,  on  both  sides,  and  the  connexion  of  the  bark 
that  had  been  interrupted  is  restored  again,  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  tree,  or  the  branch  ope- 
rated upon,  in  which  the  artificial  wound  soon 
again  grows  over.  By  this  simple  (though  artifi- 
cial) means  of  forcing  every  fruit-tree  with  cer- 
tainty to  bear,  the  most  important  advantages 
will  be  obtained. 

TO  KF.EP  POTATOES  FOR  SEA  PROVISIONS. 

Slice  them  and  bake  them  slowly  and  they  will 
keep  and  form  good  flour  for  years. 


wmM^  wi^wmmm. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  June  25,   1824. 


PKICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— ra;r/«/- 

ly  collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  American 

Farmer.    By  Rogers  is"  Sr.wjscTO.w. 

Flour,  Howard  St.,  §5  81— Do.  Susquehannah 
^S?5  Sr  J— Do.  Wharf  35  50— Do.  Rye,  $'2  a  J52  75— 
Corn  Meal,  pr.  bbl.  g2— Wheat,  white,  gl  10  to 
SI  12^— Do.  Red,  $1  05  to  §1  10— Corn,  yellow, 

31  cts. — Do.  white  29  cts. — Rye,  pr.  bush.  41  r-fs. 

Oats,  25  cc-nts — B.  K.l'eas,  55  cts. — White  BeanK, 
none — Whiskey,  27^  cts — Apple  Brandy,  40  cts — 
Peach  Do.  62  to 75  cts.— Herrings,  No.  1,  §2  25 — 
No.  2,    S2  00 — Ditto    Old,    No.    1,    §1  •  50 — 

Ditto  ditto  No.  2,    SI  25 Shad,  tiimmed,  ^6 

75 — Do.  ITntiimmed,  §5  75 — Ginseng,  30  cts  — 
Linseed  Oil,  65  cents. — Clover  Seed,  out  of 
season — Flax  Seed,  rough,  75  cents  per  bushel — 
Timothv,  Ditto  S2  50 — Hay,  per  ton,  SlO— - 
Flax,  10  cts.— Candles,  .Moeld,  12i  cts.— Soap,  7 
cts. — Pork,  Mess,  g,15 — Ditto  Prime,  gl2 — 
Butter,  7  cts.  to  14  cts. — Lard,  Si  cts. — Bacon, 
9  cts. — Leather,  Best  oole,  24  to  27  cts. — Fea- 
thers, 35  cts. 

Maryland  Tobacco  continues  tlull  except  for 
the  finer  qualities,  which  are  in  demand. 

Sales  this  week  of  fine  vellow,  from  5.20  to  $30 
—Fine  Spangled,  ISg  to '§20— Fine  Red,  §8  to 
gl5. 

Six  hogsheads  of  very  good  quality  Charles 
County  Tobacco,  made  by  Mr.  James  Johnson, 
sold  on  the  22d  instant,  at  No.  2,  State  Ware- 
house, as  follows: — Two  hhds.  crop,  at  S20 — 2 
do.  do.  SS— 1  do.  Second,  ^515—1  do.  do.  g8. 


CONrbNTS  OF  THIS  NU.VIIiKH. 

Kcmark.s  nii  l!i(  use  ami  :ibu«e  of  U.ims  and  ihe  ix^aring 
MI  I.nrahs— Ktulinii'Tiis  of  (vOokei'\  — Bi'e:«l  .\I;ikinpr — Gene- 
i-:il  Itules  tor  Itic  Uv'stoT-.-itiMit  hih!  Pi-cservation  of  lleallii — 
iloreliesi'-'r  Xgrk-iiltural  Socii-t}' — IJolanieal  Sktlfii  ot  liie 
prii.L-ipal  gramiim  useful,  or  likely  Ir,  '^c  usj.*fill  in  husha.-iilry, 
\(.  '2 — Tlte  l)isi-as(-s  o'  D^)iiicstic  Animals  «uti  l]ic;r  Cure — 
UiugiiiK  Fruit  Trees — "u  IVitliing — Lamii  'I'L'a-Krtdc — 
''".xtract  from  the  ''tIi'.or'<  Co/i-cFiiontltv.f.i*,  iiaied  Harbn  iri- 
riUe,  .Tune  U — Tokeep '.ff  oiilrivi;  a«ay  Uvt\  !5ugs — Xiivt^i- 
hip-Visihlf  Inks — l)r  ti  jcrhaave'a  Hiilcs— Fermented  U- 
q  lors — Quaniiiyor  llriok — To  make  I'-jfalo  lircad — iGer- 
imi  mtilhoil  of  t'lrci"^  U'ees — 'J'o  keep  potatoes  for  sf.n 
luovisiciw — I'ricee  Current,  &c. 


No.  15. — Vol.  G. 


AMER1CA.N  FA  RMKU.— Balttmohe 


AGRiCULTUllE. 


PAl'EKS 
Read  at  thi:  last  meeting  of  the  Jffricultiira/  Soei- 
ely  of    the    Valley,  and  by  order  of  said    Soci- 
ety^ comiv  unicated  for  fiublieation  in  the  Ame- 
rican  I^arnier, 

No.  VII. 
For  the  last  ten  years  of  .-ny  life  my  occupation 
lias  been  that  of  a  farmer,  and  my  attention  has 
been  much  engaged  by  the  variety  of  operations 
connected  with  agricultural  life  ;  being  a  novice 
at   the   period  of  commencing,   I    adopted   that 


my  instructions  to  the  hands  vmplojed  in  thin 
ning  was  to  leave  the  stalks  on  one  side  oppobite 
to  the  space  or  interval  between  the  sialks  on  the 
other,  but  from  inattention,  or  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  stalks  not  admitting  of  it,  such  a  po- 
sition of  the  stalks  was  rarely  observed.  Ailer 
thinning,  ten  bushels  of  plaster  was  sown  broad 
cast  on  the  corn,  it  was  then  ploughed,  in  the 
space  between  the  double  drills;  some  small 
hands  who  could  have  done  but  little  other  work 
at  that  season  of  the  year  were  then  employed  in 
putting  aronnd  each  stalk  of  coin  a  double  hand- 
ful ot  ashes,  and  ot  a  compost  formed  of  lime, 
wood-pile  manure,  and  ashes  ;  about  two  thirds  of 
the  lot  was  manured  around  the  stalk  in  that  way, 


course   which   the  more  experienced  farmers  of 

the  neighbourhood  were  pursuing,  and  which  1;  but  the  advantage  of  the  top  dressing  was  not  per 
suppose  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to |ceplable,  as  there  were  two  rows  left  through  dif- 
sen,  through  many  generations;  and  although  I 'erent  parts  ot  the  lot  unmanured,  which  were 
have  been  convinced  by  sad  experience  that  the,  equally  as  productive  as  those  that  were.  Onehoe- 
old  "modus  operandi"  (particularly  with  regard  to  ing  and  thrte  other  ploughings  completed  the 
the  cul.-.ivatioa  of  corn)  was  greatly  defective,  yet  cultivation  ;  when  the  hoe  was  used 
I  have  ventured  no  innovatiug  experiment  until  was  taken  not  to  draw  the  ear" 
the  last  spring,  and  then  indtijd,  hud  I  listened  so  as  to  uncover  the  manure  ;  the  list  was  not 
to  the  advice  of  majiy  of  my  neighbours,  (in  whose!  cultivated  except  by  hand  weeding  after  rain, 
judgment  and  experience!  have  great  confidence):  The  fodder  and  tops  were  gathered  in  season, 
I  should  have  abc-iBilnned  <in  fxperimeiit  suggested' and  were,  perhaps,  three  times  the  quantity 
in  tne  useful  pages  of  the  American  Farmei\  by  usually  obtained  from  the  same  number  of  acies. 
Mr.  Feter  Minor,  of  Aibermarle,  in  regard  to  the;  Two  acres  of  the  lot  being  muc'.i  better  than  the 
cultivation  oi'  corn  in  uouble  dri'ls.  The  dissua-| balance,  has  been  gathered  and  measured  sepa- 
sive  advice  oi   my  neighljours  was  predicated  up-rately,  and  has  produced,  agreeably  to  the   sub- 


At  the 
Brook,    I 


SURVKYOR's    CI'.RTIFICATK. 

request  of  John  Page,  Esq.  or  Page 
have  surveyed  a  small  lot  of  land 
upon  his  farm,  from  which  he  states  he  has  pa- 
thered  ninety-four  barrels  of  corn  the  present 
season,  which  lot  I  find  contains  the  quantity  of 
6|  acres.  My  opinion  is  that  the.quarter  should 
be  thrown  in,  as  there  is  about  that  quantity 
lost  by  a  stream  passing  through,  as  also  the 
necessary  turning^. 

WM.  CASTLEMAN,  Jr.  S. 


October  oOth,  1823. 


K. 


on  the  generally  unfavourable  results  of  the  single  joined  certificate  of  neighbouring  farmers,  an  aver 
drill  experiments  sometimes  tried,  and  when  up-  age  of  91  bushels  and  three  gallons,  or  IS  bar- 
on one  occasion  I  observed  to  a  farmer  (who  had  rels  one  bushel  and  three  gallons  of  corn  per 
remarked  to  me  that  his  drilled  corn  never  sue-  iacre  ;  the  balance  of  the  lot  was  much  injured  by 
ceedea)  that  mine  would  lie  planted  in  double 't'le  influence  of  several  large  oak  trees,  and  pro- 
drills,  ids  reply  wa^,  you  are  then  doubling  the  iduccd  twenty-two  barrels,  four  gallons  and  a  half 
e  il — without  adverting  to  i  he  fact  that  the  single!""  the  aggregate. — The  premium  is  claimed  for 
and  double  drill  modes  of  preparation  were  en-jthe  two  best  acres.  The  same  lot  will  be  pre- 
tirely  Oi -similar.     Upon  a  lot  of  ground  contain-  pared     for    corn   the    next    year,     by     opening 


PREPARATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  TWO  ACRES 
OF    GROUND    KOR    CORN — TO    WIT: 

It  being  a  piece  of  dry  bottom  land,  I  commen- 
ced by  hauling  out  clay  in  the  latter  part  of  April, 
and  put  on  427  cart  loads  of  it ;  spread  it  over  the 
ground ;  then  put  on  1~8  cart  loads  of  stable  and 
barn  vard  manure  ;  then  broke  it  up  6  oi  7  in- 
jsed,   great  carel^j^gg  j^^p  ^j^j^  ^j^g  barshare,  and  followed  with 

f\  „"'i""'  .',  „^.  .1^1  Davis'  Substratum  Plough,  making  the  whole 
depth  of  ploughing  14  or  15  inches;  then  gave 
it  a  harrowing  ;  then  planted  in  double  drill  18 
inches  apart  ;  then  a  space  of  3^  feet  between 
the  drills.  The  stalks  standing  promiscuously 
from  9  to  14  inches  apart  ;  then  tended  as  fol- 
lows : — two  ploughings  with  the  ang-ular  plough.* 
in  the  wide  space,  and  two  with  the  shovel 
plough  ;  and  once  ploughed  in  the  narrow  space 
with  the  substratum,  say  14  inches  deep,  when 
the  corn  was  about  knee  high.  All  the  above 
ploughings  were  done  before  harvest.  The  pro- 
duct of  said  two  acres,  is  246  bushels.  Given 
under  my  hand,  this  12th  of  November,  J823. 
AMOS  LUPTON. 
N.  B.  The  corn  was  planted  the  13th  and  14th 
of  May,  1823. 


ing  by  actual  survey  four  acres,  one  rood  and  27  deep  furrows  in  the  middle  of  the  space  between 
poles,  I  juUijKed  the  plan  of  Mr.  Minor,  and  the  the  double  drills,  and  filling  the  same  with  the 
result  has  gone  far  bej  oM  n.y  most  sanguine  ex- 1 stalks  of  the  present  year,  -A-hich  will  be  covered 
pectation.  The  lot,  a  stiff  clay  soil,  is  somewhat|by  a  list,  and  the  corn  drilled  on  each  side  as  be 
undulating,  and  would  I  suppose,  in  the  ordinary  ifoie ;  the  manure  which  was  covered  up  last 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  with  such  a  season  as |sp"ng,  will  then  be  in  the  middle  of  the  space 
the  last,  have  produced  an  average  of  seven  oriCultivated  the  next  year,  and  will,  of  course, 
eight  barrels  per  acre;  a  part  of  it  had  been  cul-  tie  dispersed  over  the  surface  :  permanent  corn 
tiv.;ted  in  corn,  and  the  balance  in  wheat  the  pre-  <  lots  may  thus  be  established,  and  the  alttrnation 
ceding  year.    As  soon  as  the  ploughing  season  "f  the  drills    would  probably   aflord  to  the  cul- 


conimeciced  last  spring,  the  land  was  laid  off  into 
furiDwsat  the  distance  of  seven  feet,  with  a  three 
hf^isc  bar  shear;  and  v.ith  a  view  of  deepening 
the  furrows,  the  plough  after  opening  one  furrow, 
was  brought  back  in  the  same — an  ox  wagon, 
one  man,  and  three  small  boys  were  employed  tor 
a  lOiisi'h  lable  time  in  filling  those  furrows  with 
the  manure  which  had  been  made  on  the  farm 
the  preceding  winter,  con>istn'g  of  dry  straw, 
halt  rotted  straw,  stulilc  litter,  an;l  cornstalks, 
thi  produce  of  60  acres  ot  land  which  had  been 
fed  to  cattle  and  horses  during  the  winter,  and 
were  broken  fine  but  vety  little  decayed;  there 
was  a  small  portion  of  well  lotted  manuie  put  in- 


*  What  plough  is  this. — Edit.  Am.  Far. 

Frederick,  Set. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  subscribing 
justice,  A;tios  Lupton,  who  affirmed  that  the 
facts  stated  in  the  within  cerficate,  are  correct. 
Given  under  my  hand,  this  13th  November,  1823. 

EDWARD  McGlilER. 


tivator  an    abundant   crop,  and  to   the  land  the 
means  of  its  own  improvement  every  year. 

JOHN  W.  PAGE. 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  surveyed  John  W. 
Page's  lot  of  drilled  com,  and  found  it  to  contain 
10  acres,  2  rods,  and  27  perches — and  that  I  laid 
oft' a  parallelogram   of  two  acres  of  the   same. jt^elicious  fruits  v/e  cultivate,  is  at  the  same  time. 


On  the  firacticabitity  of  retarding-  the  Jiomering 
of  the  Peach   Tree,  and  thereby  saving  that 
firecious  fruit  from  destruction  by  early  frosts. 
Lincoln  County,  (N.  C.)  May  26th,  1824. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE    AMERICAN  FARMER. 

The  Peach,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most 


Given  from  under  my  hand  this  12th  day  of  No 
vember,  1823. 

JOHN  H.  TAYLOR. 


I    hereby  certify   that 
mentioned  in  the  within  report  of 


with  us,  the  most  uncertain  of  any  in  its  product. 
Amongst  the  mountains  near  us,  this  fruit  is  sel- 
dom injured  by  frosts,  because  it  blooms  later  in 
'the  season,  and  the  product  is  therefore  tolera- 
I  measured  the  corn.jijiy  certain  With  us,  the  trees  prosper  well, 
Mr.  John  W.'ijut  they  bloom  so  early  in  the  season,  that  the 


to  the  furrows  separate  from  the  coarse  litter,  no  I  P^Se,  and   that  the   product  of  two   acres,   was  f,.uit  is  very  frequently  destroyed  in  embryo  by- 
account  was  taken  of  the  number  of  wagon  loads I'hirty-six   barrels,  two    bushels,    and  three  gal  '  ' 


of  manure  and  long  litter  put  u])on  the  lot,  but  it 
is  supposed  about  150 — while  the  manuring  ope- 
ration was  slowly  progressing,  ;i  bar  slu-ar  plough 
was  occasionally  introduced  into  the  lot,  cutting  a 
furrow  of  earth  on  each  side  of  the  furrows  which 
had  been  filled  with  manure,  forming  a  list  of 
about  two  fee'-  in  width,  completely  covering  the 
manure.  Ab'  ut  two  thirds  of  the  ground  was 
planted  between  the  1st  and  3d  of  May,  the  seed 
coin  being  placed  in  the  valleys  on  each  side  of 
the  list  at  the  dist:ince  of  about  3  inches  apart  in 
the  row — the  balaiii-e  of  the  lot  was  planted  in 
the  v^ine  manner  on  the  19th  of  May.  When  the 
c;o  11  had  attained  a  erowtii  of  from  4  to  6  inchf  , 
it  was  thinned  to  a  rlistance  of  from  8  to  10  inches; 
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Ions. 


JAMES  M.  HITE. 


the  late  frosts.     It  is  estimated  that  we  have  not 
any  thing  like  a  general  or  full  crop,  more   than 

—  — one  year  in  three  or  four.     Hence,  esteemed  as 

Aov.  ISth,  1823.  this   fruit  is,   it   is  not  much   cultivated;  and  I 

think  is  becoming  still  more  and  more  neglected. 
CERTIFICATE  OF  MEASUREMENT  OF  CROP.  Now,  Sir.  could  a  plan  be  discovered  by  which 

I  do  hereby  'fcertify  that  I  was  at  Mr.  John 'the  premature  bloom  of  the  peach  could  be  pre- 
Page's,  of  P.ige  Brook,  when  a  lot  of  corn  vented, — could  its  blossoms  be  kept  back  to  a  la- 
belouging  to  Mr.  Page  was  gatliered,  and  saw  it  ter  period  in  the  season,  so  as  to  be  less  liable  to 
measured  ;  and  there  was  ninetv  four  barrels  of  lie.  injured  by  the  frosts,  we  should  murh  oftener 
sound  coin.  There  was  one  acre  of  the  lot  in  horn-  have  this  favourite  fruit,  and  this  part  o!  the 
ney  corn,  that  was  gathered  by  itself,  which  :;ountry  would  then  be  extremely  well  adapted  to 
vi^-lded  twelve  barrels  of  t!ie  ho^nucy  corn.     Gr-|its  production. 


veil  under  my  hand  this  l'2th  day  of  No-  cniber,! 
Id23.  . 

BENJAMIN  CRIGLAS, 


I  will  propose  such  a  plan;  and  should  it  be 
either  already  well  known,  or  incorrect  in  fart  ot 
principle,  you  can  throw  it  by — and,  on  the  con- 


AM  ERIC  \N  F  AK  M  K  R. 


trary,  if  you  should  think  the  hints  it  contain^ 
promise  to  be  of  any  service,  they  are  at  your 
disposal. 

Whilst  examining  some  vines,  last  summer, 
•which  were  cultivated  by  a  ma.i  recently  froiu 
Germany,  I  discovered  one  bearing  grapes  in  ail 
respects  like  most  of  the  others  in  the  vineyard, 
but  apparently  several  weeks  later  in  advance  to 
maturity.  I  inquired  the  reason  of  this  differ 
ence,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  owing  to  that 
vine  having  been  ingrafted  on  a  stock  of  the  Win- 
*«"•  e-raue  ;  and  the  German  said,  that  by  graft- 
ing on  stocks  the  fruit  of  which  ripened  at  dif 
lerent  times,  one  could  have  a  vineyard  of  the 
same  kind  of  grape  ripening  at  almost  every 
period  of  the  fruit-bearing  season.  Upon  my 
expressing  some  surprise  at  this  information, 
(for  my  knowledge  in  such  matters  is  by  no 
means  considerable)  a  gentleman  who  acted  as 
inieijireter  between  the  German  and  myself,  and 
who  is  a  man  of  intelligence  and  observation, 
informed  me  that  this  remark  concerning  the 
gnipe,  held  good  with  regard  to  other  fruit  like 
wise.  He  mentioned  the  apple  in  particular, 
•which  is  almost  the  only  fruit  which  we  take  the 
trouble  of  propagating  by  grafting  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  stated  that  he  had  known 
instances  of  the  same  kind  of  apple  when  in 
grafted  on  different  stocks  producing  and  ripen 
ini;  its  fruit  in  different  periods  of  the  season 
As  he  spoke  of  this  as  of  a  fact  well  known,  I  as 
cribed  my  want  of  knowledge  concerning  it,  to 
jny  ignorance  on  such  subjects.  But,  six  months 
after,  in  conversing  with  a  gentleman  who  culti- 
vates a  large  orchard  of  excellent  apple  trees, 
almost  all  of  which  are  reared  from  grafts,  he 
questioned  the  fact,  and  stated  that  it  must  be  a 
mistake.  I  therefore  think  that  if  the  fact  be  as 
was  related  to  me,  (and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
it  except  this  dissent  to  it  by  a  man  of  experience) 
it  is  not  so  generally  known,  or  so  much  attended 
to  in  the  operation  of  ingrafting  as  it  ought  to  be. 
This  information  led  me  to  reflect,  that,  if  by 
grafting  the  same  kind  of  fruit  upon  stocks  which 
ripened  the  fruit  which  it  originally  produced  at 
different  seasons,  we  have  the  same  kind  of  fruit  ri- 
pened at  an  earlier  or  later  period, —that  then,  by 
grafting,  we  may  also  occasion  the  blooming  of 
our  fruit  t.ees  to  be  accelerated  or  delayed— and 
the  aflfirmative  of  this  position  appears  to  me,  to 
be  entirely  in  coincidence  with  the  analogies  and 
operations  of  nature.  The  sap  must  first  be  im- 
bibed by  and  pass  through  the  roots  and  the  body 
of  the  stock,  before  it  reaches  the  graft;  and  is 
it  not  more  rational  to  suppose  that  the  stock 
controls  the  graft  in  the  supply  of  juices,  and  pe- 
riod of  its  fructification,  than  that  the  stock  be- 
comes assimilated  and  subservient  to  the  graft 
in  these  respects. 

If  this  then  be  correct,  the  only  difficulty  re- 
maining, is  to  find  a  proper  stock  upon  which  to 
ingraft  the  peach,  so  as  sufficiently  to  retard  its 
period  of  blooming. 

Now  the  time  of  the  blooming  of  fruit  trees 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  time  of  their  maturing 
their  fruit  ;  the  fruit  the  latest  in  ripening  being 
frcqutntly  the  first  to  put  forth  its  blossoms.  We 
must  therefore,  seek  for  stocks  of  a  different 
Species  which  bloom  later. 

Is  the  position  a  correct  one,  that  all  stone 
i'hiits  may  be  mutually  ingrafted  into  each  other 
•»vith  success? 

Cobbett  speaks  of  the  peach  graft  growing  on 
tjie  cherry  and  the  plum  stock,  as  of  a  fact  indis- 
putable and  notorious. — Will  the  peach  grow 
vttion  the  species  of  the  plum  and  the  cherry  .> 
If  the  peach  will  grow  upon  the  plum  in  all  its 
varieties.  :ind  if  the  prematurity  of  tiie  bloom 
©f  the  p('.icn  will  be  delayed  thereby  until  some 
vHat  near  the  time  when  the  stock  upon  which 


it  was  ingrafted,  would  have  produced  its  natu 
ral  blossoms,  then  by  ingrafting 'he  peach  upon 
the  species  of  the  wild  plum,  which  is  very  late 
m  blooming,  we  shall  save  that  (ruit  from  the 
i.lestruction  of  frosts,  and  shall  have  peaches 
with  as  much  certainty  as  other  fruit. 

You  have  the  plan — it  may  be  worth  something 
or  nothing,  but  is  at  your  service. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obed't  servant, 

JOHN  F.  BREVARD. 

Jiemar/ci  on  the  above,  by  L.  H.  Girakdin, 
President  of  Baltimore  College,  to  ivlwm  they 
were  referred  for  a  consideration  of  the  firin- 
ci/iles  of  vegetable  Physiology,  involved  in  the 
question. 

The  fact  mentioned  to  Mr.  B.  by  the  German 
vigneron,  should  be  approached  with  doubt  and 
caution.  I  have  observed,  and  many  other  per- 
sons have  observed,  that  if  two  grafts  taken  from 
two  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  or  from 
two  different  genera  of  the  same  family  as  the 
stock,  be  such  as  to  differ  in  their  respective 
epochs  of  floration,  the  influence  of  the  stock 
will  not  change  these  epochs,  but  thefloiation 
of  each  will  still  occur  nearly  at  the  original 
time 

In  effect,  causes  of  two  different  characters  act 
on  the  vegetable  system.  1.  External  causes.  2.  In 
ternal  causes.  The  external  causes  are  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  influence  of 
light.  The  internal  causes  are  various — but  the 
principal  is  the  vital  force  inherent  in  the  buds 
— a  force  by  which  they  attract  to  themselves 
that  quantity  of  the  vegetable  blood  required  by 
their  nature — this  is  confirmed  by  the  two  epochs 
at  which,  in  vivacious  plants,  the  sap  is  most  vi- 
gorous— in  the  Spring,  for  the  buds  of  the  prece- 
ding year  ;  about  mid-summer,  for  the  buds  des 
fined  for  the  next  year  which  are  now  beginning  to 
ppcar. — Further  the  buds  communicate  with 
the  roots  by  traclical  vessels  surrounding  the 
medullary  canal — and  they  are  developed  pre- 
cisely when  the  sap  ascends  by  these  internal 
ducts. — This  communication  has  been  establish- 
ed by  nature,  and  is  more  or  less  perfectly  re- 
stored in  the  process  of  grafting. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  buds  of  the  peach 
tree  can  be  transplanted  on  the  plum  tree.  They 
are  kindred  plants,  ( Amygdalee&) — but  one  of 
the  conditions  required  by  nature,  and  dictated 
by  experience,  is  a  simultaneous  or  almost  simul- 
taneous circulation  of  the  sap  in  the  stock,  and 
in  the  graft. — The  difference  in  the  floration  of 
two  grafts  mentioned  above,  though  very  evident, 
was,  however,  small  as  to  time. — The  other  con- 
ditions required  for  the  success  of  grafting,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  state  in  this  place. 

Among  the  very  curious  and  interesting  effects 
of  grafting,  it  is  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  re 

tardation  may   in  some  degree  be  ranked that 

grafted  trees  fall  below  the  standard  of  their  na 
tural  height  and  duration,  &c. ;  and  that,  when 
too  vigorous  a  sap  prevents  fructification,  the  evil 
may  be  remedied  by  grafting  on  a  stock  in  which 
the  sap  is  less  abundant. — This  is  the  opinion 
of  Sennebier.  The  same  writer  mentions  a  pro- 
cess, which  may,  perhaps,  be  usefully  applied 
here.  "  To  accelerate,  he  says,  the  fructifi- 
cation of  tardy  trees,  remove  circularly  from  the 
trunk  a  piece  of  bark  about  half  an  inch  broad, 
and  substitute  for  it  a  piece  of  bark  equally  -vide, 
taken  from  a  different  species  of  the  same  genus. 
This  will  form  a  perfect  graft — and,  as  in  vt-ry 
similar  process,  a  tumour  or  ring  will  be  efficted. 
Tliis  will  stop  the  descending  sap,  which  will 
flow  back  to  the  branches,  and  develope  the  fruits 
by  a  superabundant  supply  of  nourishment. 


fj'iiv  2,  ]»?4. 


To  conclude,  although  vegetable  /:hysi»lo^i/ 
does  not  appear  favourable  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  ingenious  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
yet  experiments  should  indefatigably  be  made. 
Since  the  days  of  Bacon,  we  rely  scarcely  on 
any  thing  but  patient  and  persevering  trials — 
and  although  those  trials  may  not  produce  the 
results  immediately  in  view,  they  generally  lead 
to  other  results,  perhaps  equally  beneficial. 

L.  a.  G. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Dear  Sir, 
Below  are  the  explanation  of  the  diagrams  that 
I  sent  you  some  time  since — 1  have  written  them 
in    as  concise  a  manner  as  possible — I  hope  that 
they  may  be  understood. 

Your's  respectfully, 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 
ExfUanation  of  the  figures  on  the  Churlieshofie 
Hive. 

No.  1.  The  hive,  resting  on  the  cleats  m  .  ked 
No.  12.  The  hive  is  15  inches  square  attr...  top, 
and  only  7  inches  square  at  the  bottom.  The  back 
of  the  hive  is  two  and  a  quarter  inches  shortvi  than 
the  front,  of  course  the  bottom  board  has  an  in- 
clination of  2-f  inches. 

No.  2.  A  profile  view  of  the  hive,  shewing 
the  slope  of  the  bottom. 

No.  3.  Fhe  hive  tilted,  shewing  the  inside  and 
the  7  triangular  recesses  which  are  cut  about  ^  of 
an  inch  deep  on  the  back  and  front  board — In 
the  diagram  only  the  back  part  can  be  seen. 

No.  4.  The  platform  on  which  the  bees  alight ; 
this  platform  is  a  continuance  of  the  bottom 
board. 

No.  5.  A  hole  of  three  inches  diameter  on 
vyhich  is  nailed  a  round  piece  of  tin,  perforated 
like  the  rose  of  a  watering  pot. — This  is  to  give 
the  liive  air. 

No.  6  The  cover  of  the  hive,  with  a  band 
running  around  it  of  3  inches  in  depth  ;  covering 
the  hive  like  the  cover  of  a  banbox.  The  upper 
rim  raised  high  enough  to  receive  the  box  No.  7. 

No.  7.  A  box  exactly  15  inches  square,  made 
to  fit  into  the  rim  of  the  cover  No.  6.  This 
cover,  of  course,  must  be  15^  inches,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  taken  on  and  off  with  ease.  The  4  dots 
in  the  centre  are  augre-holes  of  an  inch  diameter, 
through  which  the  bees  pass  into  the  up()er  box. 

No.  8.  The  top  box  of  the  height  of  a  common 
board — open  at  the  bottom  with  a  ventilator  of 
perforated  tin  about  two  inches  high  and  3  long. 

No.  9.  A  top  view  of  the  hive;  the  sticks, 
7  in  number,  rest  in  the  triangular  recesses  No. 
14.  They  are  likewise  triangular  and  will  fit  in 
any  way. 

No.  10.  The  band  of  the  cover — the  two  dots 
in  the  centre  are  small  holes  through  which 
nails  or  pins  are  put  to  keep  the  cover  on  the 
hive  ;  and  likewise  to  keep  the  box  No.  7.  from 
being  blown  or  knocked  over. 

No.  II.  The  entrance  for  the  bees  2^  inches 
wide,  and  i  an  inch  high;  a  small  meshed  wire  net 
must  be  put  before  this  entiauce  every  night  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  dark,  and  taken  off  very  early 
in  the  morning. 

No.  12.  The  cleats  by  which  the  hives  are 
suspended. 

No.  13.  Scantling  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  Apiary.  The  cleats  rest  on  two  pie^e  of 
scantling,  and  the. hive  is  thus  supported  between 
the  two;  the  cleats  that  are  nailed  to  the  hive, 
serve  to  keep  it  steady. 

No.  14.  ^i:\s;n  triangular  recesses  cut  about* 
ji  of  an  inch  deep  into  the  back  and  front  board. 
Unto  these  recesses  the  sticks  are  put. 


No.   13.] 
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No.   15.  The   venlila  or  in  the  box  No.  8.  part  floor.     I  have  two  tiers  of  hives,  they  are  not  well 


only  of  which  is  seen  iii  the  upper  box  No.  7. 

The  sticks  will  fit  any  hive,  as  the  angles  are  all 
alike.  When  I  intend  putting  a  swarm  in  one 
of  my  hivt-s,  I  take  out  three  sticks,  and 
tlien  cover  the  whole  top  with  a  piece  of 
thin,  coarse,  clean  muslin,  just  so  much  lar- 
ger than  the  hive  as  to  admit  of  being  lapped 
over  at  the  corners,  and  tack  it  at  tivo  corners 
lightly,  to  keep  the  muslin  from  shoving  aside.* 
}  tlitn  turn  over  the  half  of  the  muslin  cover  and 
holding  the  hive  up  shake  the  bees  into  it. — 
When  they  are  in  i  set  the  hive  in  a  frame,  of 
which  I  have  several,  and  then  one  by  one,  gently 
put  in  the  sticks;  the  bees,  even  if  they  are  in 
the  angular  recesses,  give  way  to  the  sticks,  as 
they  leel  it  pressing  on  them.  When  the  sticks 
are  in,  I  turil  the  muslin  over  ai  d  passing  my 
hand  gently  over  the  top,  whatever  bees  may 
have  rested  on  the  top  of  the  slicks  will  move 
below.  I  now  put  on  the  cover.  No.  6,  and  leave 
the  hive  in  the  f i  ame  un  ^il  evening,  when  I  put  it 
between  llie  scantling  where  it  is  to  remain.  I 
generally  put  on  the  box  No.  7,  this  keeps  the 
.hive  cool.  Mice  cannot  attack  my  bees,  neither 
are  they  liable  to  robberies,  and  if  any  strange 
bees  attack  them  they  can  defend  themselves  to 
advantage,  for  they  stand  on  higher  ground  than 
the  assailants.  The  bottom  being  an  inclined 
plane,  fiiilitates  the  removal  of  every  kind  of 
excrementitious  matter,  such  as  dead  nymphs 
and  bees,  and  all  the  little  particles  that  are  usu- 
ally found  in  a  hive.  Noxious  vapours  are  carri- 
ed off  by  means  of  the  lower  and  ujjper  ventila- 
tors, and  the  bees  never  suffer  from  rain,  the 
slope  carrying  it  off  The  rays  of  the  sun  too, 
from  the  receding  shape  of  the  hive,  have  not  as 
much  power  as  if  the  hive  were  straight ;  and  last 
ly,  as  the  entrance  No.  11,  can  be  closed  at  plea- 
sure, the  hive  can  be  carried  to  a  goid  pasture 
and  set  in  a  form  without  my  fearing  a  sting. 

There  are  many  advantages  attending  this  hive 
which  the  Apiarian  will  soon  discover.  If  I  have 
ncjt  made  myself  sufficiently  clear  you  have  but  to 
ar.k  questions,  and  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  answer- 
ine.  1  keep  ■x\y  empty  hives  within  the  apiary  be- 
cause bees  neither  like  a  warm  nor  a  damp  hive  to 
swarm  in.  The  centre  of  the  apiary  is  quite  cool 
and  dry.  I  do  not  any  more,  rub  the  hives  with 
clover  and  salt,  or  any  odorifei-ous  leaves — the 
bees  like  to  go  in  a  clean  hive.  I  keep  mine  clean 
and  smooth,  they  are  all  planed  within  and  with- 
out, and  the  outside  is  painted.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  hives  painted  at  least  6  -nonths 
before  you  want  them,  as  bees  dislike  the  smell 
of  paint.  My  ap'ary  is  53  feet  long,  6  high  fiom 
tlie  ground  to  the  eaves,  and  10  from  the  ground 
to  the  centre.  Three  hives,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
section  of  the  apiary,  rest  between  the  upright 
joists;  at  the  foot  of  each  joist,  on  each  side  of 
the  house,  1  have  plantud  a  honeysuckle. 

For  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  body  of  the  hiiA 
boi'  Mr.  Huish  and  myself,  are  indebted  to  the 
Greeks;  but  "he  inclined  floor,  the  suspension,  and 
the  veiuilators,  are  exclusively  my  own,  as  well 
as  the  muslin  and  the  board  cover.  I  forgot  to 
observe  in  the  right  place,  that  if  in  shaking  a 
swarm  frDm  a  tree  or  bush,  such  as  a  peacli  tree 
or  currant  bush,  into  the  hive,  any  thing  drop  in 
with  them  either  a  bunch  of  currants,  leaves, 
&c.  all  I  have  to  do  is,  with  a  hook,  to  drag  the 
nuisance  to  the  entrance,  if  it  be  too  large  to  come 
out  of  the  door,  I  cut  it  with  a  knife  and  draw  it 
off.  An  apiarian  would  be  delighted  to  see  with 
what  ease  the  bees  can  roll  any  thing  off  of  their 


♦  JlOien  the  lower  hive  is  full  I  lift  off  the  cover    „„ 
ami  '.lit/i  a  sci-isors  rut  holes   n  the  mui/in  exactly    ^ 
under  the  holes  of  the  cover,  the  been  uiUl/iaiss  into 
the  u/ijier  box  tmmeaiuieoy. 


represented  in  the  section,  they  appear  too  large  i 
in  proportion  to  the  bee  house.     I  place  3  hives 
in  the  top  scantling  and  only  2  in  the  lower,  this  I 


l,-t  i  n  I   t  ■  1  I  .  ft 
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makes  5  within  each  joist,  aiid  as  there  are  8 
spaces  like  those  represented,  they  will  hold  40; 
the  back  half  of  the  apiary  will  held  as  raany 
more. 
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GENERAL  KULKS   FOR  THt  RliSTORATION   AND 

PKESERVAi'lON  OF  HEALTH. 

Asthma. 

Asthma  is  a  spasmodic  disease  of  the  organs 
of  respiration,  attended  willi  cough,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  wheezing,  &c.  .      .     ,.        , 

There  are  two  distinct  species  of  this  disorder, 
each  of  wliich  requires  a  different  treatment  :  1. 
When  it  is  attended  with  an  accumulation  and 
discharge  of  humours  from  the  lungs,  in"  which 
case  it  is  called  humid  asthma;  and  2.  When 
the  patient  is  not  troubled  with  coughing,  or  at 
least  has  no  expectoration,  which  is  termed  dry 
asthma.  Yet  these  complaints  seldom  affect  per- 
sons in  early  life,  and  then  chiefly  the  male  sex. 

Asthma  in  general,  is  distinguished  by  par- 
oxysms, preceded  bv  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the 
chest,  and  in  general,  occurs  during  the  night. 
The  patient:  cannot  lie  in  an  horizontal  posture, 
■without  danger  of  suffocation;  and,  when  seiz 
ed,  is  immediately  obliged  to  sit  upright.  Af- 
ter continuing  for  several  hours  in  this  state,  he 
becomes  easier  ;  his  breathing  is  less  difficult 
and  oppressed,  the  cough  not  so  frequent,  and  an 
expectoration  of  mucus  taking  place,  the  par- 
oxysm abates  until  the  next  night ;  but  the  symp- 
tom continues  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  during 
the  day,  according  to  the  particular  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  other  circumstances.  The  at- 
tack is  sometimes  induced  by  external  heat,  at 
others  by  cold  ;  but  in  either  case,  their  sudden 
accession  will  sufficiently  distinguish  the  asthma 
from  symptomatic  shortness  of  breath.  There 
is  a  greater  probability  of  curing  it  in  youth, 
than  at  an  advanced  age.  But,  in  the  former 
case,  it  is  often  succeeded  by  a  confiraied  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  and  after  a  long  continuation, 
generally  terminates,  either  in  dropsy  of  the 
breast,  or  an  aneurism  of  the  heart  or  arterial 
system.  A  tremulous  respiration,  paralysms  of 
the  arms,  and  a  diminution  of  the  urinary  secre- 
tion, are  unfavourable  symptoms 

This  is  one  of  tlic  chronic  diseases,  which  may 
continue  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  Sir 
John  Flqyer,  when  he  published  his  celebrated 
treatise  on  this  suliject,  had  suffered  under  re- 
peated paroxysms  for  almost  thirty  years.  The 
usual  treatment  is,  to  bleed,  during  a  fit,  unless 
extreme  weakness  or  old  age  should  forbid  the 
use  of  the  lancet  :  to  inject  a  purging  clyster, 
containing  a  solution  of  asafoetida ;  and  if  the 
violence  of  the  symptom  do  not  speedily  abate, 
to  apply  a  blistering  plaster  to  the  neck  or  breast. 
Previously  to  a  fit,  emetics  have  been  found  use- 
ful, especially  when  the  stomach  was  loaded  with 
crudities.  In  the  intervals,  lac  ammoiiiarum, 
vin!-gar  of  squills,  asafcelida  pills,  and  other  sti- 
rnulating  and  deobstruent  medicines  are  usefully 
employed.  Sir  John  declares,  that  a  strong  infu 
sion  of  roasted  coffee  is  the  best  remedy  he  ever 
experienced,  to  abate  the  paroxysms.  The  coffee 
must  be  of  the  best  Moco,  newly  burnt,  and  made 
very  strong,  immediately  after  grinding.  He  or- 
ders an  ounce  to  one  dish,  which  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed after  'he  short  interval  of  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hour,  and  taken  without  milk  or  sugar.  By  the 
US'  of  this  remedy,  lie  lived  many  years  tolera- 
hh  easy  under  his  asthmatic  complaint.  Doctor 
percival  also  asserts,  that  he  has  employed  it  with 
great  success. 

In  a  violent  paroxysm  of  asthma,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  which  there  is  imminent  danger  of  suffo- 
cation, the  administration  of  an  emetic  is  some- 
times advisable,  as  vomiting  tends  to  produce 
immediate  relief!  This  remedy,  however,  can 
only  be  resorted  to  with  safety,  under  the  follow- 
Jng  circumstances:  1.  That  there  be  no  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  discoverable;  2.  That  the 


humid  matter  in  the   pec'oral   organs  be  loose, 
and  ready   for  expectoration,  wnich  may  be  as 
certained  by  a   free  rattling   of  the  throat  ;   3 
When   respiration   itself  is  not  extremely  impe 
ded;  and  4.  When  the  patient's  strength  is  not 
too  much  exhausted. 

On  these  conditions,  an  emetic  may  prove  the 
only  means  of  saving  his  life  ;  though  it  may  also 
accelerate  the  fatal  catastrophe,  especially  if  the 
breast  be  clogged  with  matter,  and  the  patient 
possess  not  vigour  and  breath  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  operation  of  an  emetic.  Hence  a  judi- 
cious practitioner  will,  in  such  cases,  not  hesitate 
to  direct  a  brisk  dose,  in  order  most  speedily  to 
produce  the  desired  effect,  and  to  save  the  con- 
stitution from  being  unnecessarily  exhausted. 
But  this  illustration  also  evinces  the  importance 
of  every  step  in  ths  practice  of  physic  ;  and  that 
neither  officious  friends,  nor  mercenary  preten- 
ders, are  -the  most  proper  persons,  whose  servi- 
ces can  be  useful  on  such  or  similar  occasions. 
We,  therefore,  think  it  our  duty  to  corroborate 
this  proposition  still  farther,  by  exhibiting  a  con- 
cise view  of  those  causes  from  which  that  formi- 
dable disease  may  arise  in  different  individuals. 
The  principal  of  these  are  as  follow: 

1.  Collections  or  congestions  of  blood  in  the 
lungs,  from  which  there  may  not  only  arise  the 
dry  asthma,  but  likewise  the  Suffocative  Catarrh 
which  is  strictly,  an  acute  disease,  occasioned  by 
an  extravasation  or  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cel- 
lular substance  of  the  lungs. 

2.  Congestions  of  serious  and  pituitous  hu- 
mours, arising  gradually,  and  producing,  in  gene- 
ral, the  humid  asthma:  but  if  this  collection  of 
humours  takes  place  suddenly,  as  is  the  case  in 
inflammations  of  the  chest,  they  are  then  at- 
tended with  the  suffocative  catarrh. 

3.  Spasms  in  hypocliondriacal  and  hysteric 
persons  ;  which  often  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
dry,  convulsive  asthma. 

4.  Worms  in  the  first  passages. 

5.  Stones  in  the  gall  bladder;  aneurisms; 
fiotijjii,  or  concretions  of  grumous  blood  in  the 
large  vessels. 

6.  Asthma  may  likewise  be  a  symptom  of 
dropsy  of  the  chest. 

7.  Scrophulous,  rheumatic,  gouty,  psoric,  and 
scorbutic  acrimony — all  may  occasion  the  asthma, 
either  in  the  lungs  themselves,  or  by  consent  of 
jiarts. 

8.  Noxious  vapours  arising  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  lead,  or  arsenic  ;  which  generally  cause 
a  convulsive  asthma. 

9.  The  introduction  of  dust  into  the  lungs,  to 
which  millers,  masons,  hatters,  &c.  are  subject. 

10.  Tubercles  in  the  lungs,  from  which  arises 
the  dry  asthma. 

11.  The  abuse  of  ardent  spirits. 

12.  A  weak  digestion,  attended  with  great  fla- 
tulency. 

13.  Every  thing  that  oppresses  the  vessels, 
such  as  an  expansion  of  the  uterus,  obesity  or 
preternatural  fatness,  aneurisms,  fleshy  and  other 
tumours  in  the  chest,  a  distended  abdomen  by 
dropsy,  obstipations.  Sec. 

14.  General  debility,  by  which  respiration  is 
frequently  rendered  difficult,  without  any  other 
particular  cause.  This  affection  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  circumstance,  when  thi.-  patient 
ascends  a  number  of  steps  with  greater  facility 
than  he  is  able  to  descend,  because  the  latter  re- 
quires a  greater  degree  of  muscular  effort  than 
tne  former. 

What  a  variety  of  causes  do  we  here  behold — 
many  others  being  reserved  as  too  abstruse  for 
non- jirofessional  readers  ;  and   who  will  be  bold 

'enough  to  pretend  that  he  has  discovered  a  sjie- 

\cijic  for  the  cure  of  asthma  ? 


Beside  the   remedies   already    pointed    out  as 
proper  for  the  general   treatmeiii,   we  shall  here 

jricfly  obser\e,  that,  in  the  periodical  astnma, 
infusions  of  bitter  herbs,  such  as  wormwood, 
lesser  centaury,  the  blessed  thistle,  as  well  as 
gum  ammoniac,  vinegar  and  honey,  acids  in  any 
form,  nay,  mixed  with  proporti  nate  quantitic-of 
laudanum,  have  been  used  with  the  best  success. 

The  exercise  of  riding  on  horseback  is  indispen- 
sably necessary.  Changes  of  weather  are  v.'-ry 
sensibly  felt  by  asthmatic  persons,  who.  In  gene- 
ral cannot  live  with  any  comfort  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  large  cities  though  some  are  to  be  found 
who  feel  themselves  better  in  an  air  replete  with 
gross  effluvia  ;  and  breathe  with  greater  ^ase  in 
a  crowded  room  where  there  is  fire  and  candles. 
A  principal  advantage,  however,  will  be  derived 
in  this  obstinate  disorder  from  a  light  and  frugal 
diet,  consisting  of  such  animal  food  only  as  m  ■/ 
be  easily  digested,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid- 
ing all  flatulent  and  heating  substances,  as  well 
as  liquors ;  for  instance,  wine,  milk,  turnips, 
cabbages,  Scc.not  exposing  the  body  to  the  influ- 
ence of  hot  air,  strong  smells,  offensive  vapours 
and  the  like.  As  a  most-  excellent  diet-dri  i.k, 
we  can,  from  experience,  recommend  the  use  of 
toast  and  water,  in  which  a  few  grains  of  nitre, 
or  sal  ammoniac,  might  be  dissolved  ;  or  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  pure  vinegar.  And,  if  any 
alterative  medicine  should  become  necessary, 
after  the  proper  evacuations,  by  either  bleedi  ng 
and  blisteiing  betwet,n  the  shoulders,  or,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  by  gentle  laxatives,  and 
nauseating  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  we  have  found 
the  following  mixture  frequently  of  great  advan- 
tage :  Take  oxymel  of  squills,  and  cinnamon 
water,  two  ounces  of  each,  and  pure  spring  water 
four  ounces;  two  table-spoonfuls,  each  dose, 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

Tegg's  Book  of  Utility. 

FOR    THE    AMKKICAN    BARMF.E. 

Botanical  Skktch  of  t/w  /irinci/ial  ^vam'invi  use 

ful,  or  likely  to  become  use*ul,  in  husbandry. 
No.  III. 

N.  B.  Botanists  designate  the  several  varieties 
of  the  same  s/i'Chs  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
ul/ihabet  a,  /3,  f,  ^,  <jfc.  tvhich  stand  for  1,  2, 
4,  Isfc.  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  superfluous 
to  remark,  that  the  23d  class  of  the  Linniean 
system  Polygamia,  has  been  pretty  generally 
abandoned,  and  that  /lolygamous  plants  are  re- 
ferred to  other  classes  according  to  their  herma- 
phrodite flower.  Hence  Holcus  is  placed  under 
3"'",  2-»"'». 

1.  Holcus  spicatus.    Liyi.~)  Egy/itian  Millet. 
PennisL'tum  typhoide-  >ceiuscou — millet  a 

um.     Pers.     '  J     c'landclle. 

(4  varieties — which,  if  found  constantly  dis- 
tinct, will  constitute  4  species) 

Variety  «.  This  variety  of  the  H.  S/iicatui' 
as  cultivated  in  the  Botanic  garden  at  Paris,  puts 
out  stalks  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  articulated,  leafy, 
as  thick  as  one's  little  finger,  and  full  of  pith. 
The  leaves  are  long — of  a  gramineous  aspect— 
about  two  inches  broad — sometimes  smooth  on 
both  sides — the  sheath  smooth  also,  except  at  its 
orifice,  which  is  hairy. — The  leaves,  however, 
are  sometimes  covered  witli  soft  hairs — esne- 
cially  the  sheath. — The  spike  is  terminal — rvlin- 
diical — dense — rather  thicker  thin  one's  thumb, 
and  only  six  inches  long — of  a  pale  green  colour- 
when  in  blossom,  it  exhibits  a  blueish  violet  hue, 
on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  anthers.  The 
flowers  commonly  grow  four  together,  in  small 
fasciculi,  or  liuiiches,  pedicellated,  each  invested 
with  an  im>olnc'-um  of  set.iCeous,  villose  bristles, 
as  long  as  the  fascicle  which  tliev  seem  to  pro- 
ten  ;  this  f iscicle  is  supported  by  a  pubesceit, 
plumose  pedicel,  twice  as  long  as  the  fascicle 
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itself. — The  four  flowers  composing  it,  are  awn; 
less — two  of  them  hennajihroiiite,  and  two  usual 
ly  male  flowers.  One  of  the  valves  of  the  calyx, 
the  interior  one,  generally  becomes  abortive  by 
pressure  against  the  lateral  flowers — the  corolla 
IS  hairy — but  the  calyx  smooth  or  glabrous. — 
The  seeds  are  oval  or  rounded  at  their  summit, 
and  pointed  at  their  base. — This  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies. — It  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Southern  states,  where,  under  a  more  con- 
genial sky,  it  grows  to  a  greater  height,  &c.  than 
mentioned  above. 

■  Variety  /3.  The  spike  of  this  variety  is 
about  8  inches  long-  (longer  in  a  congenial  soil 
and  climate.)  It  gradually  diminishes  in  circum- 
ference from  its  lov;er  to  i's  upper  extremity. 
The  most  remarkai)le  circumstance  in  this  spike 
is,  that  it  is  surrounded  by  bristles,  not  originating 
in  the  flowers,  but  in  the  invo/ucrum,  one  of  the 
setfe  being  longer  than  the  rest.  Another  striking 
circumstance  is  that  the  fascicles  at  the  base  of 
the  spike  increase  in  size,  produce  numerous 
flowers,  and  become  so  many  lateral  spikes. 

Variety  f.  This  variety  is  the  most  remark 
able,  as  well  as  the  most  useful.  I  have  now 
btfore  me  a  spike  of  it  upwards  of  two  feet  long, 
and  about  five  inches  in  circumference  at  its  base. 
It  is  tapering — the  seeds  are  very  close  to  one 
another,  and  more  than  half  their  length  inserted 
in  the  corolla.  There  is  no  vacant  point  about 
the  axis,  except  at  its  upper  end,  which  is  naked.: 
There  are  two  and  sometimes  three  seeds  in 
each  fascicle,  the  pedicel  of  which  is  villose  and 
shorter  than  in  the  variety  ».  This  is  the  variety 
to  which  I  alluded  in  No.  9,  vol.  6,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer.  It  is  a  native  of  Senegal  ;  its  fruit 
is  extremely  farinaceous  and  nutritive.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  its  flour  or  iieal,  atfords  suflici- 
ent  food  to  an  African  for  one  day. 

Variktv  ^.  This  variety,  a  native  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  is  much  smaller  than  any  of  those 
before  mentioned.  The  fascicles  of  its  flowers 
are  almost  sessile.  The  spike  is  slender — about 
five  inches  long — and  terminating  in  a  point. 
3  Holcus  sorglium.  Lin.  7  i^re/icA  mi//et — Sor- 
(4  varieties).  jff^'O — Gra7id  millet. 

This  plant  has  received,  in  the  United  States, 
the  name  of  French  millet  probably  because  its 
seed  was  obtained  trom  France.  It  is  annual,  and 
b>  ars  .ome  resemblance  to  zca  yna'is.  Its  stalks 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  10 — 15  feet,  are  gla- 
brous or  smooth,  pithy,  with  alternate  leaves, 
glabrous  also,  upwards  of  two  inches  broad,  and 
of  four  teet  long.  They  are  nerved — the  middle 
nerve  being  large  and  white.  Its  flowers  form  a 
]  aniile,  at  the  extremity  of  the  stalk.  This  pa- 
nicle is  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole 
plant.  The  rac/iis  is  angular  and  villose  ;  and 
the  principal  branches  of  the  panicle  are  nearly 
verticillated  ;  these  branches  have  themselves 
small  ramifications.  The  flowers  are  unilateral 
and  in' pairs — some  hermaphrodite — short — ven- 
tricose — and  awned — the  awn  arising  from  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  three  valves  of  the  corolla  : 
some  male  only — slender — pointed — and  situated 
nearthe  hermaphrodite  flowers.  The  first  is  not 
quite  so  large  as  that  of  Indian  corn  (zea  mais) — 
it  is  rounded  at  the  top — but  rather  tapering  at 
the  base — its  colour  sometimes  white  or  yellow — 
sometimes  blackish—  sometimes  violet,  8cc. ;  it  is 
very  farinaceous. 

The  H.  sorghum  is  a  native  of  India — but  it  is 
now  cultivated  in  Africa,  Europe,  and  even  Ame- 
rica. The  grain  affords  excellent  food  for  poul 
try.  The  Arabs  cultivate  it,  as  we  do  wheat,  for 
making  bread.  Nieburh,  the  travelling  compani- 
on ot  the  celebrated  Forskoel  and  the  editor  of 
his   FloTu  -Egyfitiaco-arabica,   says  that,  in  the 


'ertile  plains   of   Theama,    in  .\rabia   Felix,    it 
yields  two  hundred  times  the  seed — and  that  tw 
and  even    three   crops  are  obtained   each   yeai. 
Yet,  among  us,  ttie  Zea  mais  renders  this  plant 
less   valuable. 
Variety   u. — with  white  seeds. 

/3 — with  yellow,  or  red  seeds. 

f — with  blackish  seeds. 

^ — with  a  loose  panicle,  of  a  purple-co- 
lour— the  leaves  are  narrow — proba- 
bly  the  same   as   Holcus    Dochna. 

FOKSK. 

3.  Holcus   bicolor.     LlN.~) 

( Persoon  makes  it  the  I  Tvio    coloured     Hol- 

variety  /3.  of  his  genus  >         cus. 

sorghum.)  J 

Lamarck  considers  this  species  as  a  probable 
variety  of  the  H.  Sorghum;  and  Persoon,  who 
has  made  sorghum  a  distinct  genus,  as  a  variety 
of  Sorghum  Vulgare.  Dr.  W,  Barton  says  that 
it  is  cultivated  about  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
and  recommends  it  as  a  substitute  for  chocolate 
or  coffee,  when  parched.  A  specimen  has  been 
transmitted  from  Alabama,  where  its  culture  was 
lately  introduced. — The  habitus  totus  of  the  H. 
bicolor  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
preceding  species ;  but  the  seeds  are  of  a  clear 
white  colour,  awned  at  their  summit,  and  partly 
invested  witli  the  valves  of  the  corolla  of  a  shi- 
ning black,  hairy,  and  with  ciliated  edges.  It 
grows  in  Alabama  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high — 
one  stalk  frequently  bears  several  panicles, 
&c.  &c. 

4.  Holcus    saccharatus.  ~\     Saccharine   Holcus. 
Lin.     Sorghum    sac-  C  Broom  grass — Broom 
charatum.     Pers.       J         corn. 

This  species,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  also, 
differs  from  H.  Sorghum  by  its  expanded  and  al- 
most verticillated  panicle,  and  by  its  horizontal 
pendulous  ramifications.  The  stalk  is  from  six 
to  eight  feet  high,  the  leaves  are,  lanceolate, 
nerved — with  a  broad  and  white  longitudinal  line 
in  the  middle.  The  rachis  is  angular,  but  smooth. 
The  valves  of  ihe  calix  are  entirely  pubescent, 
n  the  hermaphrodite  flowers;  in  the  same,  one 
of  the  valves  of  the  corolla  is  furnished  with  a 
twisted  awn — but  not  so  in  the  male  flowers. 
The  seeds  are  large — of  a  yellowish  or  ferrugi- 
neous  colour. 

This  species  is  cultivated  in  almost  every  parst 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
brooms.  It  abounds  in  seeds,  which  yield  a  fine, 
savoury,  nutritious  flour,  employed  in  making 
bread,  Jiolcnla,  &c.  or  in  feeding  pigs,  poultry, 
&c.  From  the  stalks,  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
a  delightful  syrup  has  been  extracted,  and  su- 
gar made,  .drduiiio.  Professor  of  Botany  at  Pa- 
dua, has  published  an  interesting  "  memoir" 
OH  the  subject. 

5.  Holcus  odoratus.  Lin.")  c  scentpd  soft- 
Avena  odorata — Koel.  C  fl"""  ^"""^f  «°/'- 
Holcus fragrans-Pursh  5  i^rass-Seneka-gra-u. 

This  plant  is  found  in  the  United  States,  in 
low  grounds,  on  the  edge  of  waters,  8cc.  It  has 
a  very  pleasant  smell.  It  appears  likely  to  con- 
stitute an  intermediate  genus  between  Melica  and 
AveJia.  The  stalk  is  slender,  delicate,  about 
one  and  a  half  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  long, 
but  narrow — especially  the  radical  leaves.  The 
panicle  is  terminal — sometimes  unilateral — with 
double  pedicels,  bearing  several  flowers.  The 
valves  of  the  calyx  are  two' — of  a  purple  colour 
at  their  base — but  transparent  at  their  summit — 
containing  three  flowers,  the  middle  one  herma- 
phrodite, with  two  stamina — the  two  lateral  ones 
male,  with  three  stami.ca.  The  corolla  of  the 
hermaphrodite  flowers  has  two  valve*— lanceolate 


— glabrous — but  hairy  at  their  summit.  One  of 
;ie  valves  in  the  corolla  of  the  male  flower  is 
larger  than  the  other — awned  and  nerved.  It  is 
•i  perennial  plant,  and  flowers  from  June  to  Au- 
.;ust.  The  holcus  fragrans  may  be  a  variety  of 
holcus  odoratus,  from  which  it  differs  by  the 
valves  of  the  calyx,  much  longer  than  the  flow- 
ers, by  those  of  the  corolla, which  are  not  cilia- 
ted, &c. — It  predominates  in  Canada,  8cc.  In 
Europe  two  varieties,  ylvena  miitica,  and  .Ave- 
na aristata  are  described  C Decandolle) .  This 
is  a  very  fine  meadow-grass. 

N.  B.  The  Holcus  redolens  of  Vahl,  a  plant 
growing  in  New-Zealand,  has  many  affinities  with 
H.  Odoratus. 

With  regret,  I  find  myself  arrested  here  by 
want  of  room ;  and  must  reserve  for  the  next 
number  the  remaining  species  of  Holcus  which 
I  have  announced.  I  shall,  in  that  number,  pro- 
bably enter  upon  the  description  of  the  genus 
Milium. 

L.  h.  girardin. 


ON  TURNIPS—  Various  kinds— Great  value  of 
the  "  lihite  Morfollc." 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN   FARMER. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  wish  to  m.ike  known  to  the  agriculturistsof  our 
county,  and  particularly  to  those  who  raise  large 
flocks  of  sheep,  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
White  Norfolk  turnip,  (it  being  under  that  name 
I  purchased  the  seed).  I  sowed  last  August 
with  timothy  seed,  several  pounds  of  turnip 
seed,  which  were  particularly  recommended  to 
me  for  stock.  They  grew  off  finely,  and  pre- 
sented  every  appearance  of  a  large  yield,  till 
about  the  middle  of  October — when  I  perceived 
they  rooted  like  the  parsnip — so  much  so,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  pull  them  without  destroy- 
ing the  timothy  which  had  handsomely  taken. 
I  thought  it  preferable  to  lose  my  turnip  crop 
rather  than  the  timothy — so,  I  let  them  re- 
main, luider  the  hope  the  winter  frost  would 
kill  them — but  to  my  great  surprise,  they  were 
in  as  good  preservation,  this  spring,  as  though  they 
had  not  been  exposed  to  the  winter — whilst  the 
common  globe  turnip,  that  I  had  left  a  few  of  in 
a  square  in  my  garden,  were  entirely  destroyed. 
At  the  first  appeai  ance  of  vegetation,  the  turnips 
shot  up  with  a  most  vigorous  growth,  and  pre- 
sented the  most  luxuriant  verdure  I  ever  saw. 
I  commenced  feeding  my  cattle  and  hogs  with 
the  tops,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  they  became 
too  hard  to  be  easily  eaten.  The  same  roots  that 
had  the  tops  cut,  again  put  forth,,  and  I  have 
reaped  from  them  an  abundant  crop  of  seed. 
That  part  of  the  field  that  was  not  disturbed  or 
cut  ior  the  stock  presented  the  richest  appear- 
ance I  ever  beheld — part  of  the  crop  I  pulled  a 
few  days  since,  and  many  of  the  roots  were  as 
firm  and  as  hard  as  the  common  turnip  usually 
is  in  the  month  of  February.  I  would  most  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  the  raisers  oi  sheep  to  give 
attention  to  this  description  of  turnip,  being  sa- 
tisfied it  would  repay  them  better  than  any  other 
they  could  sow — as  they  could  feed  them  through- 
out the  entire  winter  season  on  the  fields,  without 
the  trouble  of  pulling,  topping,  rooting,  and  co- 
vering, that  is  necessary  for  the  common  tur- 
nips. 

I  showed  tlie  crop  when  growing  last  fall,  and 
this  spring  to  many  farmers,  who  all  united  in 
the  opinion  of  their  being  a  variety  they  had 
not  before  seen — some  thought  it  rape.  It  would, 
however,  in  every  respect  be  highly  useful  to 
the  community,  to  introduce  their  culture,  in  as 
much  as,  independently  of  their  value  as  a  tUr- 
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nip,  equal  if  not  suppiior,  in  hardness  to  the  ruta 
baga,  it  would  aflToid  a  good  profit  to  raise  it 
simply  for  the  production  of  seed,  of  which  it  af- 
fords great  quantities — and  highly  useful  for  the 
manufacture  of  oil,  the  grain  being  extreirely 
rich.  I  have  forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  this  seed  to 
spare,  and  would  sell  it  at  a  reduced  price,  say 
twenty  cents  per  lb.  for  any  large  quantity  that 
might  be  wanted. 

Trulv   vour's 

b.  WILLIAMSON,  Jr. 

Lexington,  June  28//;,   1«24. 

J7"  Any  orders  left  with  Wm.  F.  Redding,  at 
the  Post  Office,  will  be  attended  to. 

Edit.  Jm.  Far. 


From  the  Plymouth  Memoriat. 

IMPORTANT    DISCOVERY. 

J  new  and  expeditious  method  of  AWking  Cows. 
I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing,  in 
presence^  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  a  cow  eva 
cutting  the  whole  of  her  milk  by  the  following 
simple  contrivance.  A  rye  straw  was  introduced 
into  the  orifice  of  each  teat,  through  which  the 
milk  flowed  spontaneously  in  a  full  and  uninter- 
rupted stream,  until  the  udder  was  completely 
emptied.  In  exactly  five  minutes,  between  5  and 
6  quarts  were  thus  drawn  off.  After  the  straws 
were  withdrawn  the  udder  was  collapsed  and 
empty,  and  not  a  spoonful!  of  milk  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  efforts  of  the  hand. 

It  is  well  known  to  anatomists,  that  the  nu- 
merous milk  tubes  or  canals  are  so  formed  as  to 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  all  terminate 
in  the  extremity  of  the  teat,  and  the  milk  is  re 
tained  by  a  power  similar  to  the  contraction  of  a 
sphincter  muscle.  The  straw  or  any  tulje  being 
introduced  removes  the  contraction  mechanical- 
ly, and  allows  the  milk  to  flow  freely.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  novel  process  was  reserved  for  a 
simple  rustic  boy  in  the  town  of  Middleborough. 
His  father,  bv  the  name  of  Bent,  having  a  cow 
that  did  not  yield  her  milk  without  great  strength 
and  effort,  was  induced  to  sell  her  to  a  neighbour, 
but  she  was  for  the  same  reason  returned  again 
to  the  original  owner.  The  boy  always  dreaded 
the  milking  as  a  very  laborious  and  fatiguing 
task,  while  his  brother  finished  milking  another 
cow  in  half  the  time.  After  some  time,  however, 
the  boy  who  bad  the  most  difficult  task  assigned 
him,  brought  in  his  milk  before  the  other.  Mr 
Bent  inquired  by  what  means  he  had  finished 
milking  sooner  than  usual.  The  boy  was  silent, 
and  the  secret  remained  undiscovered  for  several 
days,  when  his  father  accompanied  him  to  the 
barn  and  had  his  curiosity  fully  gratified.  The 
boy  opening  a  box  which  contained  a  number  of 
rye  straws,  one  of  which  being  introduced  into 
each  teat,  the  cow  was  speedily  milked  without 
the  smallest  exertion.  The  straws  are  introdu- 
ced about  half  an  inch,  which  is  done  with  great 
facility,  the  cow  discovers  not  the  least  impa- 
tience, but  in  withdrawing  the  straw,  a  little  force 
is  required. 

Small  quills  made  entirely  smooth  at  the  end 
would  be  preferable  ;  but  milking  tubes  may  be 
made  of  silver  or  tin  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  those  articles  will  soon  be  numbered  among 
our  indispensable  utensils.  The  size  should  lie  a 
little  larger  than  a  quill  from  the  wing  of  a  hen. 
Whether  the  habitual  employment  of  tht  tubi- 
wiU  tend  to' impair  the  retentive  power  of  the 
teat  or  otherwise  prove  injurious,  must  be  Heter 
mined  by  experience  ;  but  1  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that  no  injury  will  be  produced,  as  the 
substance  of  the  teat  is  not  very  suscejitible  o! 
jrlntation  or  of  inflammation.     We  may  now  con- 


gratulate our  milking  men  and  milk  maids  on  this] 
very  important  acquisition  from  which  may  be 
anticipated  the  following  advantages  : 

1st.  A  dairy  of  50  or  more  cows,  employs  twice 
in  a  day,  6  or  8  persons  in  milking — by  this  new 
method,  if  the  tube  is  made  of  the  full  size  of  the 
orifice  to  receive  it,  the  whole  business  may  be 
performed  in  one  third  of  the  time,  and  with 
greater  ease  to  the  milker  and  the  animal. 

2d.  We  may  be  relieved  from  the  unpleasant 
apprehension  of  dirty  hands  employed  in  milk- 
ing. 

3d.  When  the  udder  is  in  an  undurated  or 
diseased  state,  or  the  teats  tender  and  excoriated, 
the  animal  may  be  milked  without  pain. 

4.  Fractious  kicking  cows  may  in  this  way  be 
milked  with  less  trouble  and  danger. 

Had  this  curious  discovery  been  made  by 
philosophers  and  physiologists  in  past  ages,  they 
might  have  claimed  a  rank  with  Franklin  and 
Jenner,  but  the  Middleborough  boy  is  surely 
entitled  to  the  public  consideration  for  his  inge- 
nuity. 

I  cannot  resist  the  desire  (if  the  association 
may  be  permitted,)  on  this  occasion,  to  suggest 
another  hajjpy  consequence  that  may  result  from 
this  discovery,  one  in  which  our  personal  feel- 
ings are  more  particularly  interested. 

JAMES  THATCHER. 

[The  Editor  of  the  N*w-England  Farmer,  in 

copying   the  above,    adds    the   note    below in 

confirmation  of  the  above,  we  can  state  on  the 
authority  of  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  it,  that 
the  experiment  was  successfully  made  on  a  cow 
near  this  city,  a  few  days  since  ] 

Editor  Am.  Far 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type,  and  part  of  it 
-truck  off,  the  Editor  of  the  N.  Eng.  Farmer  has 
been  favoured  with  a  letter  from  Dr.  Thatche 
from  which  we  give  the  following  extract  to 
admonish  against  cntrHsting  unskilful  or  careless 
peo])le  to  perform  an  operation  which  may  be 
attended  with  serious  injury.] 

"  The  cow  on  which  I  witnessed  the  experi- 
ment, is  still  milked  with  straws,  with  perfect 
facility  and  unattended  by  the  least  unfavorable 
eflVcts,  but  in  other  instances,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  boys,  I  understand  that  serious  ditfirul- 
ties  have  ensued  ;  such  as  obstructions  in  the 
teat,  and  diminished  quantity  of  milk,  fee.  In- 
stead therefore  of  copying  my  communication  into 
the  New-England  Farmer,  I  would  thank  you 
only  to  refer  to  it,  and  state  the  information 
which  I  now  communicate.  But  if  you  should 
prefer  to  insert  the  whole  article  or  an  extract 
from  il,  please  to  observe  that  cows  have  receiv- 
ed injury  by  the  unskilfuhiess  of  boys  introducing 
rough  quills  and  straws,  and  that  further  experi 
ence  by  the  careful  use  of  smooth  tubes,  must 
decide  as  to  the  utility  of  the  method." 

THE  CANALS. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  something  arrives  to 
develope  further  the  immense  utility  of  our  ca 
nal  system.  Mr.  Hackett,  of  Utica,  advertises 
Earthen  Ware  from  Liverpool,  re-packed  at 
Utica,  at  the  New  York  whoh-sale  pricts  without 
any  charge  for  transportation,  (nearly  240  miles 
from  New  York,)  "the  low  price  of  portage  on 
the  Canal"  being  too  inconsiderable  to  be  re 
gardcd  .' .'  .' — And  by  the  Statesman  of  last  even 
ing  we  are  infot  nied  of  the  commenctnunt  of 
steam  navigatinn  on  one  of  the  "  great  ditches  " 
/\  sleani  boat  commenced  running  on  the  Erie 
canal,  between  Utica  mul  H')chester,  on  the  Dtb 
:Mst.  The  fare,  including  boarding  and  lodging, 
is  advertised  at  three  cents  /ler  mih: 


The  facility  of  transportation  on  the  Canal, 
says  the  Buffalo  Patriot,  has  had  the  eflfect  t» 
banish  the  six  horse  teams  from  our  streets. — 
Their  place  has  been  supplied  by  the  farmers 
wagons  in  the  vicinity  of  Brockport. 

M:    Y.  Pajier. 
From  the  Albany  Argus  of  Tuesday. 

The  board  of  canal  commissioners  met  in  this 
city  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last.  During  a 
part  of  the  present  week,  we  understand  they 
hold  sit'ings  at  Schenectady,  for  the  purjjose  of 
appraising  the  damages  sustained  by  individuals, 
living  on  the  Mohawk,  whose  lands  have  been 
injured  by  the  rout  of  the  canal — Hon.  Srt- 
PHEN  Van  Rknssklaer,  presiding.  Perhaps  a 
nomination  so  the  Presidency  of  the  Board, 
could  not  have  been  made  with  a  more  judicious 
reference  to  the  desires  and  expectations  of  the 
public.~  The  able  and  faithful  discharge  of  the 
official  duties,  and  the  numerous  acts  of  public 
munificence  which  have  distinguished  him  as  a 
spirited  and  liberal  citizen,  have  contributed  to 
the  popularity  of  a  selection,  which  will  be 
found,  doubtless,  as  serviceable  to  the  State  as 
|any  that  has  preceded  it,  notwithstanding  it  may 
be  less  the  subject  of  gratuitous  newspaper  eulo« 
gy  and  commendation. 

We  perceive  it  stated  in  one  of  the  papers  of 
this  State  that  "  a  barrel  of  flour  can  be  trans- 
ported from  Albany  to  New  York,  for  twelve 
jcents  and  a  half,  and  that  one  individual  adver- 
tises to  do  it  for  seven  cents."  And  it  is  added, 
j"  that  when  the  Erie  Canal  is  finished,  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  can  be  transported  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  for  oiLe  dollar,"  By  the  paper  allu- 
,ded  to,  we  learn  also  that  "  100  weight  of  goods 
lean  now  be  conveyed  from  the  city  of  New  York 
to  Cohimbus  in  the  btate  of  Ohio,  for  three  dol- 
'lars  and  fifty  cents."  From  Philadelphia  to  Co- 
lumbus by  land,  450  miles,  the  transportation 
'of  a  hundred  of  goods  cost  six  dollars.  These 
facts  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  utility  of 
such    "  Internal    Improvement." 

In  Tennant's  Tour  in  Holland,  recently  pub- 
lished in  England,  is  the  following  notice  of  the 
canal  that  connects  the  Texel  with  the  fort  of 
Amsterdam,  "  which,"  savs  the  writer,  "  for 
magnificence  of  design,  aiKl  for  the  manner  of 
execution,  reflects  high  credit  upon  the  Dutch 
nation." 

"  The  cgmmunication  between  the  Texel  and 
the  port  of  Amsterdam  has  hitherto  been  through 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  which,  always  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  navigation,  owing  to  numerous  sand 
b.tnks,  has  lately  proved  almost  a  fatal  inconve- 
nience to  the  commerce  of  this  city.  This  no- 
ble canal  is  an  effort  towards  restoring  Amster- 
dam to  all  its  former  greatness,  by  enabling  it 
to  compete  in  natural  advantages  with  the 
other  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  and  al- 
though only  commenced  about  three  years  ;h  o, 
is  already  in  such  a  state  of  completion,  tl  at 
ships  of  war,  as  well  as  merchant's  ships,  ran 
now,  as  I  was  informed,  sail  directly  out  of  the 
Texel,  over  this  inland  navigation,  into  the  ve- 
ry town  of  Amsterdam. — The  lock  into  the  har» 
hour  is,  of  course,  upon  an  immense  scale,  and 
exhibits  a  beautiful  specimen  of  workmanship, 
both  in  the  masonry  and  the  carpentry.  This, 
and  the  lock  into  the  Texel,  as  1  was  also  in- 
formed, are  the  only  two  locks  upon  the  whole 
line.  The  canal  requiring  to  be  continued  into 
the  deep  water  of  the  harbour,  was  obliged  to 
be  carried  out  for  some  distance  on  artificial 
ground,  sujiported  between  two  large  dykes  or 
banks.  But  this  was  a  difficulty  to  which  the 
Dutch  are  accustomed,  and  one  which  the)  well 
know  how  to  overcome  Al>'eady  this  part  of  the 
.cork,  thouijh  yet  unfinished,  seemed  to  defy  the 
atmost  power  of  the  sands  and  waves.  The  work* 
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men  being  now  occupied  in  i-aising  these  banks 
still  higher  above  the  water's  reach,  nflbrded  me 
an  oppoitunity  of  observing  the  mode  of  the 
proceeding,  which  is  simply  this :  the  side  next 
to  the  v/ater  presents  a  smooth  and  regular  bas- 
ket work  of  strong  oziers,  strengthened  at  near 
liuei-vals  by  powerful  withy  stakes  ;  within  this 
franu-work  are  laid,  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
larj^e  bundles  of  green  oziers,  as  closely  as  they 
car.  be  packed  together,  and  a  slight  quantity  of 
nionld  being  thrown  in,  just  sufficient  to  fill  up 
the  interstices,  another  range  of  similar  bun<lles 
is  pi, iced  ti'ansversly  with  the  last,  and  over  this 
is  laid  u  thin  layer  of  mould  well  trodden  down, 
and  th'  s  the  work  proceeds  narrowing  to  the  top, 
where  the  whole  is  well  secured  by  a  strong  co 
vtring  of  clay.  Thus  the  bank  soon  becomes  a' 
mass  impenetrable  by  air  or  water." 

In  France  surveys  are  going  forward  for  a 
Grand  Canal,  to  communicate  between  the  Me- 
diterranean, the  ocean,  and  the  interior  of 
France.      The    rivers    Rhine,     Saone,    Meuthe,  J""''  P""'^ 

Morelle,  Meuse  andMawl,  will  be  madetocom-  ^""  "',^""   -      ,  .  ,       .  ., 

municate.— The    example  of  the  State  of  New  °^    a   favour   that   cannot  be  repaid,    otherwise 
.!,;„„  ,„^.,.:J..o  .11  „.,..„,>,„ 11  thar.  by  the  title,  aiready  well  earned,  of  a  ben- 


TAKING  UP  TREES  BY  THE  ROOTS. 

HOW    IS    IT    BEST   DONE  ? 

M'aA-e  Forest,  June  24,  1824, 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  a  notice  of  a 
machine  used  in  New-Hampshire  or  Maine,  to 
extract  the  stumps  of  trees  from  the  giound, 
which  it  is  said  to  do  in  an  easy  and  expeditious 
manner.  As  I  am  desirous  of  smoothing  apiece 
of  ground,  well  studded  with  the  stumps  of  gums 
and  maples,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  meadow, 
1  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  whether  the  utili 
ty  of  this  machine  has  been  well  established  by 
experience,  and  if  its  cheapness,  simplicity,  and 
'•; capability  of  repair  by  common  labourers  (for 
'  our  negro  artizans  cannot  keep  a  Wood's  pat- 
ent plough  in  order,)  make  the  work  it  performs 
on  a  small  scale,  such  as  to  justify  its  use  on  the 
score  of  economy.  If  thus  approved,  and  your 
correspondence  with  the  East  shall  place  it  in 
your  power  to  obtain  for  me  a  good  description 
ng  of  the  machine,  your  doing  so  will 
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York  is  working  wonders  all  over  the  world 
From  the  Lancaster  Gazette 
BURNING  OF  LIME. 


factor  to  the  public  and  of  your  friend  v'  '^'U™" 
blc  servant. 

C^^T  '  JN  JONES. 
[We  know  of  no  readier  -eans  to  accomplish 
General   Jones'   wishes,  '•'^'"i  ^V   publishing  the 


little    tour  was   not  so  sublime  or  romantic    as 
scaling    the   giddy  heights  of   Mont   Blanc'  or 
peeping  into   the  crater  of  Vesuvius;  still  'you 
may  be   assured    it  was  not   without  its  interest 
and  lively  pleasure,  to  a  passionate  lover  of  the 
country,    where  escaping  from  the  parching  heat 
and  bad  odours  of  the  town,  ic  is  so  delighlful 
"Soon  US  the  morning  lark  salutes  the  dav, 
"  Tliiougli  dewy  fielils  to  lake  ) our  freijuent  war, 
"  Thei'e  to  lithold  thu  Farmers  eai-|j  care 
"  III  the  rcvoWing  labours  of  the  year." 

I  will  mention  a  few  of  such  things  as  I  suu- 
posed  would  have  attmcted  your  uvPu  ^j^,  „Ar,, 
as  far  as  you  may  think  them  of  any  interest  to 
your  readers,  you  can  throw  them  into  the 
Farmer.  / 

My  first  visit  *as  to  your  friend  Mr.  B.  F. 
Mackall,  a  young  and  zealous  farmer,  near  Elk- 
ton  ;  and  as  I  know  you  are  plivc  to  all  that  con- 
cerns his  pursuits,  and  his  prosperity,  I  will 
give  you  a  brief  sketch  "t  «"  system,  which  is, 
in  one  ve"-  -'Sent;al  particular,  that  of  the  New 
£j,g.i-..a  Farmer,  viz  : — Wherever  the  manure 
cwps — there  to  s;o/i  his  f}lough.—H\s  fundamen- 
tal maxim,  is  never  to  make  an  unprofitable 
expenditure  of  labour  and  time  in  cultivating 
floor  land  !  Hence  his  whole  crop  of  wheat  did 
not  exceed  ten  acres — but  these  to  all  appear- 
ance,  would  yield  him  35  bushels  to  the  acre 


incethe  Farmers  have  found  that   Plaster  of  ^t,^^^  ^.,^^,.g^,^^^i^„,  ^f  them— our  subscribers  say   ^350  bushels— as    much  as  many   persons 
Pans    has    no  longer  much  effect  as  a  manure,  ;„   j^^    Eastern  States  are  much    less,   but   our, by    following  the  oM,   and   the   yet  too  commou 


many  of   them  have  began  to  burn  lime  to  put  on 
their  lands.      The  burning  of  lime  is  an  art  that 
few  of  them  are  acquainted  with  in  Lancaster 
county  ;    of    course 
than  if  their  kilns  we 
filled,  as  hereafter  directed, 

In  Plymouth  and  Whitemarsh  townships  most 
of  the  lime  is  burnt  that  supplies  Philadelphia. 
The  experience  of  those  who  burn  lime  in  these 
places  has  brought  the  art  to  a  great  degree  of 
perf -ction.  The  bench  of  the  kilns,  (that  is  the 
pa't  on  which  the  arch  is  begun)  is  two  feet  high.! 
From  the  bench  to  the  top  of  the  kiln  sixteen 
feet.  The  eye  of  the  kiln  has  an  iron  door  which 
is  always  kept  shut,  except  when  puttingin  wood,! 
whicli  is  all  thrown  into  the  arch,  of  course  not 


ou 
may 


eye  of  anv  of  them,  we  hope  and  believe  the 
they  consu  ne  more  wood  information  will  be  promptly  given,  and  if  any 
re  properly  constructed  and  engraving  be  necessary  for  the  better  elucidation 

of  the  subject,  we  will  have  it  done  with  plea- 
sure, to  make  better  understood,  any  efficient 
and  economical  contrivance  for  taking  up  trees 
by  the  roots.] 

Ed.  Am.  Farm. 


On  Board  the   Steam  Boat  United  States- 
June  28th,  1824. 

Sir, 


yet 

corref/iondents  a/^e   more   numerous,   in   propor- 1  system,    would  make   on  50   acres!! You 

tion,  than   in  the  South. — Should   this  meet  the  calculate,   then,  the  real  economy  of  his  system 

■•'■ —     ""-    ' --^    i-.i:-..~  .1.^  by  deducting  the  seed,  and  labour  of  tultivatioii 

and  harvesting  fifty  acres  instead  of  ten,  to  ob- 
tain the  same  result ;  besides  the  interest  which 
is  lost  on  the  capital  invested  in  every  foot  of 
land  which  you  have  not  the  means  to  till  /,ro- 
Jitably.  In  the  operations  of  this  y^ng  farmer 
I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  o^'^k^jid  power- 
ful effect  of  Jish-monure,  on  which  tK  places 
great  reliance.  His  lots  of  wheat  and  cJSq  g,,g 
! decidedly  the  best  I  have  seen,  but  remefUjer 
that  on  the  principle,  and  for  the  reason  aboV..-,, 
;  stated,  they  are  lots.  The  excellence  of  6otli 
these  crops  is  referable  to  the  herrings  spread  on 


You  are  aware  how  much  the  travelling  in  the  ;the  land,  at    the  rate  of  20,000  to  the  acre,  cost- 


any  burnt  in  the   eye.     All  the  air  is  admitted  United  States  has  been   increased  by   the  won   iing  on   the  shore  50  cents  per  thousand.      My 
thro'  the  asli-hole,    and  must  pass  through  the  derful  facilities  which  have  grown  out  of  the  ap-  j  impression  had  been  that  as  this  substance  pass- 
firb,  which    is  much   better  than  being  admitted  plication  of  steam  power  ;  and  by  improvements  |es  rapidly   into  a  state  of  extreme  putrefaction, 
at  the  eye,  except  what    unavoidedly  passes  in  in  all  sorts    of  vehicles —A  journey  from    Bal-  its  effects  would  be  in  proportion  transient;  but 
puttini;  in   wuod.     In  setting  or  filling  the  kiln,  timore  to  Boston  is  performed  in  less  time,  and  I  was  assured  to  the  contrary,  and  the  heavy  crop 
when  the  arch  is  cleared,  sticks  of  firewood  are  with    less   privation    of  personal    comfort    now'    "      "  .      ..  .    .  .      . 

set  on  end,  of  six  or  eight   inches  diameter,  the  than  was  formerly  required  to   go    to   Philadel- 

first  circle   around"  the   the  crown  of  the   arch  phia— while  these    facilities  for  inter-communi- 

— t!ie  next  tsvo  feet  from  the   first,    and  so  on,  cation  promote  the  health  and  pleasure  of  indivi- 

»he  last  circle  about  two  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  duals — they  tend  politicallv  to  cement  the  union, 

kilo;  the  sticks  in  each  circle  to  be  about  two  by  [^ringing  together  the  most  wealthy  and  influen- 

feet  apart.     When  the  kiln  is  filled  up  to  the  top  tial  citizens   from  every    part   of  it;    and  estab- 

of  the  first  set  of  sticks,  then  place   others   on  lishitig   between  thtm.  the  ties  of  relationship, 

the  tops  of    these,  and  so  continue  them  to  near  friendship,  and  sympathies  of  every  kind. 

the  top  of  the  limestone.     In  Plymouth  they  gen-.     Another    obvious    and     important    advantage 

erallv  burn  one  and  a  half  cords  of  wood  for  eve-  which  this  increase  cf  travelling  might  be  made 

ry  100   bushels   of  lime  the   kiln  contains,  and  to  yield,  is  too    much   neglected  ;    I    mean   the 

burn   a  kiln  containing  1000  bushels  in  less  than  opportunity  which  it   affords,   of  noting   and  ac- 

48  hours.  Generating  the  progress   of  improvements  in  all 

A   cord  cf  wood  burnt  in  two  hours  will  pro-  the   departments  and  practices  of  Husbandry. 

duce  doable    the  intensity  of   heat  that   a  cord      it  is  astonishing,  as  has  been  strikingly  shewn 

burnt  in  four  hours  will  give— hence  the  faster  by  one  of  your  correspondents,  I  think  .Mr.  J.  M. 

wood  is  consumed  the  less  is   required      L.me-  Garnett,  how   slowly  any  discovery  in   the  pro- 

stone  must   be  heated  to  a  certain  degree  before  cess  of  agriculture,  or  improvement  in  the  struc 

it  will  be  lime,  and   the  sooner  it  is  bro't  to  that  ture   of  its   implements,   travels  even  from   one 

degree,  the  sooner  the  process  is  finished,  and  neighbourhood,  much  more  from   one  county  or 

the  more  wood  is  saved.    Wood  about  half  sea-  state  to  another ' !     I  will  venture  to  say  that  no 

soned  is  better  than  when  dry  or  green.  farmer  with  an  observing  eye.  can  make   an  ex- 

i^ow  cursion  of  fifty  miles  from  the  smoke  of  his  own 

.\    hoy  at  school   gave  the  following  classical  chimney,  without   seeing  some  thing   worthv   of 


of  wheat,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  was  on  land 
to  which  fish  were  applied  at  the  rate  already- 
stated,  in  the  spring  of  1825 — and  from  which 
a  crop  of  millet  was  taken  that  year — heavy 
crops  of  timothy  and  clover  will  succeed  the 
wheat.  The  land  is  rather  stiff,  with  a  yellow  clay 
substratum,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  ad- 
joining ground,  it  would  not  have  yielded  five 
bushels  to  the  acre — such  are  the  advantages  of 
fish  manure,  as  seen  by  me  for  the  Jirst  time. 
But  after  all,  nothing  will  ever  induce  a  good 
farmer  to  neglect  the  great  emporium  and  la- 
boratory— his  Barn-yard. 

Oxen.  He  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  the 
value  and  economy  of  this  noble  auxiliary  to  the 
farmer's  labours.  He  had  one  pair  which  he 
told  me  would  easily  haul  a  ton  weight — they 
were  in  excellent  condition,  as  was  every  animal 
on  his  premises. 

Cows. — These  are  of  the  common  country 
breed — he  has  commenced  improving  them  by 
means  of  an  half  blood  Holderness  Bull,  de- 
scended from  the  celebrated  Bull  Holderness, 
imported  by  that  strong  and  polished  pillar  of  the 
Massachusetts    Agricultural    Society,    Gorham 


trans',  .tion  of  thesu  wonls — Cesar  venit  in  Gal    his  notice  and  adoption. — I   havtj    just  returned  Parsons,  Esq 

Ram  summa  diligentia — "  Cxsar  came  into  Gaul  from    a   riu-   of    half     that    distance,     with    a      Sheep. — The  constant  liability  of  this  valuable 


»*  the  tofi  of  the  Diligence," 


[friend,  through  Cacil  County  ;  and  though  my 'animal  to  be  destroyed  by  half  starved  dogs,  Ifes 
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dc-  .v.a  -si.  ,  -viae  !.ai;.  ^vUl.  n,a„y  -acr  .a,-n.v^ 
Tn  this  slate,  f.om  k.e.^M;,-  ^"y,:';,f  l';^;^,'\ /. 
mlPht  iu  many  situations,  be  made  the  most  lii 
crative  object  to  which  the  Ag.icultunst  coumI 


AM  K.RICAV  VA  HMEIl. 


[July  2,  1824. 


now  turn  his  attention.  The  certain  destruction 
ofHe^by  d<,sshas  grovvn  to  be  a  crymg  evil, 
^nd  it  i? feared  a  remediless  one-smce  populari- 
tTis*  e  polar  star  of  nur  modern  legislators.  ...ul 
many  people  have  ^oics,  who  hav-e  little  else  c  :- 
™pt_\/./v.— and  a  dog-law  might  raise  a  '"hue 

*"hogs  —Few  have  taten  more  pains  to  pro- 
cure and  rearthe  Jiest  breed  of  this  md.spensa 


TWa  Maryland  Farmer— for  though 
others  may  sell  nore,  few  people  eat  as  much 
of  that  choice  viand  as  we,  on  this  side  of  that 
"good  old  line  which"  as  Mr.  Randolph  says 
"divides  Maryland  from  II  iHiam  Fenn."* 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Mackall's  hogs,  I  saw  there 
a  male  and  female  from  Bridgeton,  N.  Jersey, 
sired  by  that  celebrated  boar  of  one  year,  eight 
months  and  twenty-two O.^^q.^;,]    ,v>i-,ch  weighed 

nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  pou,.j„ ;^j  j^g 

told  me,  and  indeed  I  sav>f  that  the  \arRx_  j^j 
fattest   sows,  of  uncommonly  fine  size   and   so 
peirance,  are  often  the  worst  of  mil'iers  and  of 
mothers.  They  are  almost  sure  to  overlay  many 
of  theirpigs,  and  sometimesto  eat  tliern— where- 
as, the  old  field  sow,  running  at  large.  una;'.ended 
to,  anil  often  in  the  worst  condition,  generally  has 
more  numerous  litters,  never  kills  them,  and  has 
for  the  most  puit,  an  abundant  flow  of  milk.  How 
is  this  to  be  accounted  for;''  It  would  seem  strange 
that  in  any  case,  success  in  rearing  domestic  ani- 
mals, should  be  in  an  ir.verse   ratio  to  the  fool, 
and  attention  given  them  ?   I  wish  some  of  your 
correspondents  would   favor  your  readsrs  with 
their  experience   and  reflection   on  this  matter 
Oh!  miHerahik  dictu — our  worthy  and  agreeaijl 
captain  Tb-Ippe,  with   whom  all   are  anxious  to 
make  the'r  trifi:,;  vvho  moves  against  all  n/i/iear- 
a?!Cf,urder/rg-//<  prcssuve  and  w:th  great  velocity 
^ari"  f"e  tliat  we  are  passing  the  Fovt,.not  a  very 
pl.asant  intimation  to  your  friend  who  so 

"  Long  ill  Ihe  noisy  (owithRS  Lef.-ti  iruinuieil 
"  Kesi>h-e<l  its  siniike  ami  -.(jl  iis  cm-es  emlni-ed," 

but  weare  told  that  what  can't  be  cured  must  be 
endured,;  and  if  you  can  endure  this  scrawl,  I 
may  give  you  a  continuation  of  it  at  some  leisure 
moment,  inthe  mean  time,  the  bird  must  return 
to  his  rage. 

WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


i-v  \  pose  of  recorling  and  readily  referring  to  the  arti- 
cles or  animals  to  be  sold  and  purchased,  ami 
their  owners,  and  the  persons  desiring  to  pu-  • 
ehase— and  the  agent,  .ho  will  act  under  the  su- 
perinteudance  and  control  of  tiie  editor,  wh.> 
will  be  responsible  for  his  attention  and  faii 
dealing,  will  require  for  his  compensation  fri«m 
Seller  and  Buyer,  each  a.  commission  of  hve  per 
cent.  Applicatidn  may  be  made  as  heretofore 
to  the  editor. 

At  present  there  is  registered  for  sale — 
An  imported  bull  and  two  heifers  of  the  short 
■.orn  breed,  of  genuine  blood  ;  also,  a  full  blood 
bull  calf  by  the  imported  bull  out  of  one  of  the 
heifers.  The  owner  having  got  himself  in  the 
breed, is  willing  to  dispose  of  the  original  stock. 
Also  for  sale,  an  uncommonly  large  and  fine 
jack  and  jennet  from  iVIinorca;  also,  a  stallion 
and  filly  from  Tunis,  of  beautiful  figure  and  co- 
lour, and  high  si)irit.  These  animals  were  se- 
lected  for  an  officer  of  the  navy,  nith  great  care 
and  judgment,  as  is  thought  by  the  editor  of  th. 
Faimer,  who  has  seen  thsm.  The  owner  ex- 
!;ected  to  have  bred  from  them  on  his  own  farm, 
T*  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  having  required 
h'.ssei.;„gg  (,„  ^„  important  .station,  his  views 
have  alterec  ^^.jjij  j^js  destination,  and  these  fine 
animals  are  thiv,.,^  j|„to  the  Agricultural  mar- 
ket. 


/In  itnficr/rcl  Invent:)  y  uf  eteds — animals — curi 
osifies — sjiec'nien-      (Jfc.    ISS'c.    /n-ec^nted   sitice 
lam  notice  to  the  :>'ditor  of  the  Farmer   for   th 
notice  arid  beneHt  of  the  pubtick. 

A  Basket  o  Cherries  froin  that  accomplished 
Fruiteri  r  John  Willis,  Esq.  of  Oxford,  Maryland, 
far  exce('di7:g  in  size  and  solidity  any  ever  seen 
beiore,  except  from  the  same  hands. 

A  very  beautiful  gourd  inore  than  three  feet  iu 
length,  resembling  the  club  of  Hercules,  hand- 
soiiie'v  ppecklti',  and  smooth  as  the  Serpent  that 
tomp  .'1  Kve — presented  by  Thomas  Rowe,  Esq. 
of  Boston, 

Early  Peas  from  North  Carolina  with  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  f).  L.  Kenan,  Esq. 

"  The  enclosed  peas  ire  the  most  early  of  anv 
I  hiive  ever  seen  ;  tivo  years  ago  I  planted  a  few 
of  them  the  20th  May,  1  had  several  dry  pods 
the  4th  July  following,  I  lost  the  seed  and  could 
not  obtain  them  again,  until  a  few  days  past  1 
got  a  quart  or  two  ;  1  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  those  few,  in  order  that  ynn  may  try  them." 

A  Uam  and  Ewe  of  the  B»rbary  Mountain 
For  my  jiari^  1  have  an  aversion  (o  geogra-j broad  tail   iheen — uncommonlv  fine — also  a  oair 


.nitted  to  the  taste  of  the  Board  of  Trastr-cs  of 
1  lie  Maryland  Agr'cultaral  Society  at  their  next 
,iic;eting'at  Lexington — the  resid'^nce  of  David 
•A'illiamson,  Jnr.  Esq.    on  '.Vednesday  next. 

Several    things   are    omitted — hereafter  they 
J  hall  be  more  carefully  noted. 

PRICES  OF  COUlS'lRi  PRODUCE— care/u/- 

l.y  collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  American 

Jfarmer.    By  JRooEim  'J'  Simiscton. 

Flour,  Howard  St.,  S5  .St — Do.  Susquehannah, 

,jS5  37i— Do.  Wharf  ^.5  50— Do.  Rye,  f2  a  $2  75— 

Corn  Meal,  pr.  bi)l.  jV2—VVheat,  white,  ^1    5  ta 

31  10— Do.  Ked,  gl  03  to  %l  Oo— Corn,  "yellow. 

33  cts. — Do.  white,  33cts. — Rye,  pr.  bush.  41  cts — 

Oats,  2.5  cents— B.  E.Peas,  55  cts.— White  Beans, 

none — vVhiskcy,  2//,  cts — Apple  Brandy,  40  cts — 

Peach  D<>.  62  to  75  cts.— Herrings,  No.  1,  S2  25— 

No.  2,    ■52  uO — Ditto    Old,     No.    1,    SI    50 

Ditto  ditto  No.  2,    iSl  25 Shad,  trimmed,  $5 

75 — Do.  Uutiimmed,  j85  75 — Ginseng,  out  of  sea- 
son— Ijinseed  Oil,  65  cents. — Clover  Seed,  out  of 
season — Flax  Seed,  rough,  75  cents  per  oushel — 
Timothy,  Ditto  ^2  5J— Hay,  per  ton,  jglO — 
Flax,  10  cts.— Candles,  VioulJ,  12J  cts. — Soap,  7 
cts. — Pork,  Mess,  fl5 — Ditto  Prime,  ^12  — 
Butter,  7  cts.  to  14  cts.— bard.  Si  cts.-- -Bacon, 
6  a  7  cts. — Leather,  Best  Sole,  24  to  27  cts. — 
Feathers,  35  cts. 
TonAcce — No  alterations  since  last  report. 


phical  lines ;  exre^^t  to  those  ivhicli  divide  our 
country /row  ic)re\%u.couniries  ;  and  these  should 
as  /irominent  and  ineradicable  as,  I ho/ie,  are 
the  peculiar  features  of  our  government.  In 
matters  of  friendship  arid  fiolitics  in  our  own 
country,  there  should  be  no  lines,  but  those  which 
.%e/iarute  honor  and  fiatriotism  from  their  opfio- 
siten,  and  they  run  over  the  whole  union  like  the 
rivers  and  creeks  of  our  native  state,  through 
even'  hole  and  corner. 


of  very  beautiful   Hogs  of  th' 
Solid   Stalk  Wheat,  Clov.  r 


mU^ 


Si'^T 


-a> 


:.aillB. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  2,  1824. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  OF  IMPROVED 
BREED.  RARE  SEED,  &c. 
The  numerous  ajjplications  wliich  are  made  to 
the  editor  from  various  quarters,  to  purchnse 
ano  to  sell  animals  of  improved  breed — seed  of 
the  lest  quality,  &c  &c.,  have  made  it  necessa- 
ry til  employ  an  agent,  and  to  adopt  a  more  sys 
temutic  form  of  proceeding.  Hereafter,  there- 
tpre,  a  regular  register  will'  be-kept,  for  the  pur- 


Spanish  breed. 
of  a  quality  that 


resembles  the  old  boy  for  withstanding  heat  and 
drought — all  presented  by  Commodore  Jacob 
Jones  on  his  return  from  the  Mediterranean — 
also  a  Turkish  Plough  which  may  be  seen  at 
our  office,  and  a  most  curious  affair  it  is — also 
Malta  cotton  seed,  which  we  wish  Southern 
Planters  to  call  for.  iI7"  Justice  cannot  be  dune 
here  to  the  great  service,  which  this  meritorious 
and  distinguished  veteran  of  our  gallant  Navv 
has  done  to  the  agriculture  of  his  country.  It 
ma\  be  rendered  hcreufter. 


.lie  breed,  presented  bv 
Navy.— The  flesh  of  th 


Another  ewe  of  the  s 
Doctor  Sprotson  of  the 

tail  of  the  Ram,   ascertaii:ed  by  actual  measure 
ment  in  th'   presence  of  several   (Jentlemen   is 
found  to  be  fourteen   inches  wide — at   six  inch 
es  be'ow  th'   root. 

Two  P-ottles  presented  as  a  sample  of  the  fa 
mous  scnppernon  wiiie  niide  in  great  quanti 
ties  from  a  luxuriant  t,i  qje  of  that  name,  grow 
ing  sportanoously  on  th.  Vtiargiii  of  the  S.-'ir)i)er- 
non  liiver  in  Nortli  Carolina,  presented  by 
General  Iredell  of  that  State,  and   will  be  sub- 


^icec^  DaVe  \VouUeia  Vacloi-^, 

NEAR  MONOCOCY  MILLS. 

Having  entered  upon  the  manufacture  oi 
Woollen  Goods  of  every  quality  and  des- 
cription, as  well  as  those  of  part  cotton  and  part 
wool,  articles  in  that  \.\v.  will  be  exchanged  for 
'f'so/.  sheep,  cattle,  hogs,  bacon,  grain,  lard, 
r?utter,  poultry,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, at  fair  market  prites. 

Wool  in  lots  of  not  less  than  50  pounds,  will 
be  received  to  be  manufactured  into  such  goods 
as  may  be  ordered,  with  fidelity,  ne.itness  and 
despatch,  at  customary  prices,  in  barter  for 
the  above  articles. 

As  machinery  of  the  best  kind  and  in  the  best 
order  will  be  kept,  and  as  no  hands  will  be  re- 
tained l)ut  such  as  are  orderly,  skilful,  and  in- 
dustrious, the  public  are  assured  that  no  avoid- 
able disappointment  shall  occurto  those  who  w.xj 
bring  their  wool  to  be  manufactured  or  their 
cloths  to  be  finished,  at  this  factory. 
The   public's  ob't  serv't, 

ALEX.  HAMILTON  BROWN. 


CONTLNTS  OF  THIS  NU.VIBKK.  ^ 

Pupei-s  i-eud  at  the  last  meeting  of  tlie  Agrioultai'iil  Soci- 
ety of  the  Valley,  No.  \'U. —  '11  tiie  practicability  ol'  re- 
tiii-iling-  the  flowei'inj;  of  tliti  Peach  Tree,  and  thereby  sav- 
ing that  pr'-cious  iViiit  tVnm  ile.^truct  on  by  early  frnsts. — 
Remarks  on  the  abnve,  by  L.  H.  (iii-ardin,  Ks(|. — Kxpla- 
natinn  of  liie  figui'e«  on  the  Charliesbope  Hive.  — (ietieral 
I'lileH  for  the  reatoration  ami  presei-vaitnn  ot"  health.  — IJoiani- 
i-iil  Sketch  of  the  pi'iiici|iHl  gramina  useful,  or  likely  to  be 
iisel'iil  in  liusb.an<lry.  No.  III. — On  Turnips — Various  kinds 
— Mi-eat  value  of  the  "White  Noi-iolk."— Important  rfis- 
'  overy.  \  h'mv  and  cxp-'dition''  m'-thod  of  '-lilking  iJows- 
— The  Canals. — Knrnin^  of  Lime.  -Taking  up  Trees  by 
the  lioots.  How  is  it  best  done  ? — Uide  in  Crecil  Couniy— - 
.luiieSSth,  18-24 — Domestiok    \nimals  of  improved  breed, 

seed,  Jti'. — \n   iinpei*fect  inventory  of  seeds — aniinal cu- 

i-iu'.itie> — .specimens,  ^c.  IScc.  presented  since  last  notice  to 
tboF.ijltorof  t!,e  Farmer  for  ttie  noiiceand  benefit  ol'  the 
;'Uh'ick. — I'rices  Current. — .-*»dverti9e'neiit,  kc.  Nc. 


Hi-int'il  everv  Fi'i'tiiv  at  .c?-!  per  annum.  Tor  .TOHN  S.  SKtNVEU  -".di* 
tor.  hj-  .lOSBPK  ROBINSON,  on  the  Nonh  West  ciirner  of  Murket 
ait'l  U-'lvidere  ilrpetv  lliiiiiiunrp  ;  whei-e  ev»'i-\  d."  i-t])fii»,.  o'  tiook 
)i"'l  'oh  Prijflini!:  is  e\f'c:m'(l  with  w-  •»'•«  i  i.f  d  ■-'lairh— Oi-d'-rj 
(n.m  1  ilimnoe  lor  J'HlNHNfi  ur  HI\DlN<i.  wuli  proper  di- 
rectioiM  promptly  aueiiiled  10,  aiJiire<ied  to  J.  KobiiiMHl,  UnltiinoK. 


No.  tfi.— Vol.  6. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


CULPABLE  NEGLECT  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 
[It  is  matter  of  regret  and  surprise,  yet  it  is  ob- 
viously true,  judging  from  their  actions,  that  al- 
most every  Farmer  thinks,  with  respect  to  his 
fruit  trees,  that  he  has  discharged  his  duty,  and 
done  all  that  is  necessary,  when  he  has  paid  the 
Nursery  Man's  bill ;  and  put  the  trees  at  certain 
distances  in  the  ground,  firmly  enough  to  keep  a 
strong  northwester  from  blowing  them  down — 
having  done  that  great  feat,  and  even  that  is  not 
done  by  one  half  of  our  farmers,  he  leaves  them 
to  their  fate,  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
•without  ever  applying  plough,  hoe,  or  pruning 
knife. 

Now  there  is  no  animated  thing  in  existence, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  that  is  not  liable  to 
disease,  decay,  and  death ;  and  a  young  tree  can 
no  more  thrive,  and  flourish,  in  defiance  of  want 
of  nourishment,  and  the  assaults  of  disease,  with- 
out care,  assistance  and  protection,  than  a  young 
child  can.  Would  you  haye  them  grow,  you  must 
eultivatc  and  manure  the  ground — keep  the  earth 
loose  about  the  roots,  and  take  off  no  exhausting 
crops  from  the  land.  If  you  wish  them  to  live, 
you  must  destroy  and  keep  oflF  the  insects  that  as- 
sail them,  in  every  part ;  you  must  prune  off  re- 
dundant wood,  ani  heal,  by  proper  applications, 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  accident  or  the  knife — and 
how  should  it  be  otherwise?  If  you  leave  your 
corn  to  its  fate,  will  not  the  grass  overrun  and  the 
birds  devour  it  ?  If  you  leave  your  calf  or  your 
colt,  to  shift  for  itself,  will  it  not  perish  ?  So  it  is 
n'ith  trees.  They  require  to  be  looked  after — 
Providence  has  kindly  given  us  the  seeds  and  the 
grains,  but  it  was  never  heard  of,  that  they 
should  fierfect  and  prefiare  themselves  for  the  use 
of  man,  without  any  exertions  of  his  own :  and 
■whence,  pray,  have  we  derived  the  notion,  that 
pears  and  apples,  and  peaches,  and  all  the  lus- 
cious fniits  of  the  climate  and  the  season,  should 
crown  our  tables  and  delight  our  palates,  without 
the  necessity  of  watching,  cultivating  and  cherish- 
ing the  tree,  from  the  scion  in  the  nursery  bed, 
to  the  maturity  of  the  full  growth.'  That  they 
should  drop  into  our  very  mouth,  without  the 
trouble  even  of  plucking  them  ?  it  was  never  in 
tended ;  and  none  but  the  sluggard,  ignorant  of 
the  inseparable  connexion  between  happiness  and 
emjitoyment,  would  ever  expect  it.  "  And  the 
Lord  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  to  dress  it,  and  to  keefi  it."  Saying 
"  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face,  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  unto  the  ground." 

The  Gooseberry,  for  instance,  which  in  its  na- 
tive state  is  small  and  withou.;  variety  of  flavour 
or  colour,  has,  like  a  thousand  other  fruits  and 
flowers,  been  infinitely  diversified  and  improved, 
by  art  aid  industry — so  much  so  that  more  than 
fift\  varieties  have  been  imported  by  the  brother 
of  the  writer  of  the  following  communication  ; 
and  an  English  nursery  man  has  been  known  to 
oblige  his  visitors  "with  a  sight  of  300  varieties, 
the  largest  of  which  in  weight  was  equal  to  three 
guineas  and  an  half,"  we  have  just  seen  some  of 
superb  quality  from  the  country  residence  of  Maj. 
lyi'Kim,  our  faithful  representative  in  Congress, 
ful!  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  Some  will  tell  you, 
and  find  it  a  pretext  for  their  indolence,  that  fine 
fruit  costs  more  than  it  comes  to,  and  that  money 
■will  always  fetch  it  from  the  market ;  but  all  the 
Gold  of  Ophir  will  not  bring  it  there,  without 
the  requisite  skill,  patience  and  industry,  to  rear 
and  perfect  it.  Besides  even  those  most  able  to 
purchase  the  luxury  of  fine  fruit,  are  often  denied 
It  by  their  distance  from  market,  as  well  as  by 
their  ignoble  want  of  diligence  to  provide  it  tor 
themstlves.     Among  the  Chinese,  whom  we  at- 
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feet  to  despise,  so  great  is  their  attention  to  hor- 
ticultural pursuits,  that  a  peasant  whose  garden 
or  fields  are  cultivated  with  the  most  care  is  re- 
warded by  being  made  a  Mandarin  of  his  class. 
A  moment  given  to  just  reflections  of  this  na- 
ture, would  reconcile  every  one  who  desires  to 
enjoy  our  best  fruits  in  perfection,  to  take  the 
pains  that  friend  Thomas  has  done,  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  valuable  trees.  If  an  old  horse  gets 
the  cholic,  or  a  cow  the  hollow  horn,  great  anxi- 
ety is  excited — all  the  old  men  and  old  women  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  consulted,  and  nostrums 
without  number  are  prescribed  and  administered; 
but  if  a  noble  tree,  bearing  from  year  to  year, 
the  most  delicious  and  melting  fruit,  be  taken 
sick — no  heed  is  taken  of  it,  no  effort  made  to 
save  its  life — its  premature  decay  is  regarded 
with  indifference,  it  is  left  to  die  without  inquiring 
into  the  cause,  or  an  attempt  to  rescue  it.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  many  parts  of  Maryland,  and  south 
of  it,  it  may  almost  be  said,  of  orchards  of  good 
fruit,  that  few  are  planted  and  none  flourish. 

We  will  only  for  the  present  give  the  following 
extract  from  a  valued  correspondent  in  Virginia, 
who,  after  speaking  in  terms  of  thankfulness  for, 
and  commendation  of  Mr.  Thomas's  communi- 
cation on  fieach  trees,  makes  the  following  sug- 
gestions, which  go  to  show  how  desirable  is  the 
best  practical  information  as  to  apfiles  and Jicara 
Having  for  many  years  of  my  life  given  my 


attention  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  of  domestic 
and  rural  economy,  embracing  the  management 
of  fruit  trees,  I  was  particularly  gratified  to  find 
that  Mr.  T.  had  discovered  the  cause  of  a  mala- 
dy which  had  entirely  eluded  all  my  researches. 
And  if  in  the  d'scovery  of  the  cause,  he  has  also 
found  a  remedy  for  the  disease,  he  can  hardly  be 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  benefaction  which  his 
discovery  will  bestow,  not  only  upon  '  the  lovers 
and  cultivators  of  fine  fruit,'  but  upon  the  nume- 
rous class  of  orchardists  throughout  the  country. 
The  disease  alluded  to,  has  been  hitherto  con- 
fined to  the  pear  trees,  but  this  spring  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  apple  orchards  of  this  part 
of  this  state.  In  my  own  orchards  it  has  been 
confined  to  the  blasting  of  a  small  proportioH  of 
the  smaller  limbs  of  a  few  trees,  but  I  am  inform- 
ed, in  another  part  of  the  county,  it  has  nearly 
destroyed  a  whole  orchard  of  young  apple  trees. 
I  hope  therefore  Mr.  Thomas  will  communicate 
as  soon  as  possible,  his  discoveries  upon  this  sub- 
ject so  deeply  interesting  to  the  lovers  and  cul- 
tivators of  fine  fruit." — Kd,  Am.  Far.l 


CAUSES  OF  THE  PREMATURE  AND  SUDDEN  DECaT 
OF  PEAR  AND  APPLE  TREES. 

Baltimore,  6th  Mo.  10,  1824 
Respected  Friend, 

In  a  former  letter  I  communicated  some  facts 
relative  to  the  insect  which  assails  with  such  fa 
tal  effect  the  roots  of  the  peach  tree,  and  at  the 
same  time  pointed  out  a  simple,  but  efficacious 
method  of  resisting  its  attacks.     I  shall  now  in  as 
brief  a  manner  as  I  can  consistently  with  the  sub 
ject  on  which  1  am  about   to  treat,  disclose  the 
result  of  my  researches  into  the   causes  of  the 
premature  and  sudden  decay  of  pear  and  apple 
trees      What  is  called  the  blast  in  pear  trees  has 
been  a  phenomenon  wholly  inexplicable  to  some, 
while  a  great  majority  of  persons  have  adopted 
the  absurd  notion  that  it  was  the  effect  of  electri 
city.     Discarding  opinions  unsupported  by  proof, 
I  had,  several  years  since,  determined  to  com 
mence  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  subjci' 
as  soon  as  I  should  have   sufficient  leisure  for  the 
urpose.     This  did  not  occur  until  the  last  su 


the  expedient  of  amputating  the  blighted  limbs 
as  soon  as  they  appeared,  considering  the  disease 
in  some  measure  analogous  to  gangrene  in  ani- 
mal bodies.  This  had  a  good  effect,  but  still 
some  of  my  trees  perished  and  others  suffered  so 
severely,  that  I  was  induced  to  cut  them  off  al- 
most even  with  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At 
length  I  became  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
cause  existed  in  the  roots,  and  this  conjecture  be- 
came completely  verified  in  the  first  tree  that  I. 
examined,  which  was  in  the  7th  month  last 
(July).  This  tree  had,  like  several  others,  sud- 
dcnly  declined  from  a  healthy  and  highly  laxuri- 
ant  condition,  and  while  loaded  with  fruit.  On 
carefully  removing  the  earth  from  about  the  root 
nothing  indicated  the  presence  of  worms  ;  there 
was  however,  a  slight  difference  here  and  there, 
in  the  appearance  of  the  bark;  this  difference 
was  in  fact,  so  trivial  that  on  any  other  occasion, 
I  should  not  have  noticed  it.  These  isolated 
spots,  though  nearly  resembling  bark,  were  in 
fact  artificial,  the  insect  having  in  this  manner 
ingenuously  replaced  in  part  what  it  had  removed 
and  sealed  up  the  entrance  of  the  cavity  which  it 
had  excavated  in  the  tree.  This  factitious  sub- 
stance being  removed  I  perceived  that  the  object 
of  my  pursuit  had,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
peach  worm,  taken  an  upward  direction  ;  having 
ascended  about  a  foot  from  the  ground  it  was  as- 
suming the  winged  state  and  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  its  flight. 

As  soon  as  I  had  made  this  discovery,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  such  of  my  trees '(about  a 
dozen  in  number)  as  had  previously  perished,  the 
result  was  that  every  one  of  these  had  been  killed 
by  worms  !  In  one  instance  a  single  worm  hatl 
destroyed  a  fine  St.  Germain  pear  tree  of  nearly 
six  inches  diameter.  The  graft  had  been  insert- 
ed into  the  stock  near  the  surface,  to  which  point 
the  worm  had  ascended  ;  here  it  took  a  longitu- 
dinal direction,  cutting  a  deep  groove  quite  round 
the  tree,  by  which  all  the  sap  vessels  were  com- 
pletely divided,  and  the  communication  cut  off 
between  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  the  tree. 

In  the  surviving  trees  that  had  suffered  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  extent  of  the  blight 
was  found  to  correspond  with  the  injury  received 
at  the  root  In  one  tree  for  instance,  one  half  of 
the  limbs  perished,  while  the  other  half  sustain- 
ed a  load  of  fine  and  perfect  fruit.  On  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  worms  had  destroyed 
all  the  alburnum  on  one  side  near  the  root — on 
another  tree  one  limb  only  perished,  while  the 
rest  looked  uncommonly  healthy  and  bore  perfect 
and  delicious  fruit — two  worms  only  had  entered 
this  tree.  In  a  word,  one  of  the  causes,  at  least 
of  the  premature  and  sudden  decay  of  pear  trees 
was  rendered  indubitably  evident. 

Having  removed  the  worms  from  such  of  my 
trees  as  contained  them,  and  secured  them  from 
the  approaches  of  these  insects,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  similar  cause  might  exist  in  the  apple 
trees:  this  conjecture  was  also  upon  inspection  ve- 
rified, for  I  found  that  nearly  all  my  trees  contain- 
ed worms,  resembling  in  every  respect  those  found 
in  the  pear  trees,  from  which  I  infer  that  they  at- 
tack indiscriminately  both  the  pear  and  apple  trees, 
which  is  not  surprising,  considering  their  very 
near  resemblance  to  each  other.  Here  was  a  sa- 
tisfactory solution  of  the  difficulty  which  had 
perplexed  our  cultivators  respecting  the  cause 
of  the  premature  decay  of  their  apple  trees, 
and  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  fruit.  Al- 
though the  apple  tree  when  injured  by  worms 
does  not  decline  precisely  like  the  pear  tree,  yet 
the  injury  sustained  at  the  root,  and  the  decay  of 
i.he  upper  part,  correspond  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  colour  of  the  insect  which  produces  the 
pear  and  apple  worm  is  feruginous — it  has  four 


mer  J  in  the  meantime  however,  I  had  adopted!  violet  blue  wings,  and  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
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common  wasp,  to  which  it  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance.  They  deposit  their  eggs  just  be- 
neath the  surface,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  suiii- 
ciently  warm  in  the  spring  to  invite  them  from 
their  retreats  ;  and  at  various  periods  from  thi. 
beginning  of  tlie  6th  month  (June)  to  the  end  ot 
the  9th  month  (September). 

The  larvx  at  first  confine  their  operations  en- 
tirely to  the  cortex,  but  as  soon  as  they  acquire 
sufficient  size,  they  penetrate  the  alburnum  and 
mostly  ascend  in  a  straight  line  with  the  sap  ves 
sels,  to  the  height  of  about  twelve  inches  ;  here 
they  enlarge  the  cavity  and  make  an  opening* 
through  the  bark  about  the  diameter  of  a  com 
mon  pea,  which  they  close  again  with  a  substance 
that  can  be  easily  removed;  assuming  the  winged 
state,  they  then  issue  from  their  imprisonment 
through  the  aperture  before  described.  In  a  few 
instances  they  return  for  this  purpose  to  their 
Original  place  of  entrance,  but  this  is  not  common, 
and  only  occurs  when  they  take  a  longitudinal 
direction,  in  which  case  a  few  worms  will  kill  a 
tree  in  one  season. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  detect  these  worms  until 
they  have  acquired  nearly  one  third  of  their 
growth,  no  gum  issuing  as  in  the  peach  tree  to 
serve  as  a  clue  to  them : — after  a  person  has  how- 
ever, acquired  some  experience,  he  will  become 
more  expert.  The  operator  must  shave  the  epi- 
dermis or  outer  bark,  with  a  pruning  knife  of  fine 
steel,  and  if  he  observes  a  slight  trace  or  channel 
containing  a  substance  like  fine  sawdust,  he  must 
follow  it  carefully  and  he  will  find  a  gradual  en- 
largement as  he  proceeds.  If  the  worms  have 
passed  from  the  cortex  into  the  alburnum,  they 
may  be  extracted  without  further  injury  to  the 
tree,  by  introducing  a  piece  of  softened  iron  wire, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  iniddle  sized  knitting 
pin,  the  end  of  which  should  be  turned  on  one 
side  so  as  to  form  a  slight  projection,  or  what  is 
still  better  a  small  barbed  fishing  hook  may  be 
softened  in  the  fire,  then  straightened  and  bound 
with  fine  thread  or  silk  upon  one  end  of  the  iron 
wire. 

As  soon  as  the  worms  are  removed  apply  the 
composition  and  matt  as  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  peach  trees,t  taking  care  to  press 
the  composition  well  into  the  aperture  and 
wounded  cavities,  as  it  will  not  only  shield  them 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  weather,  but 
defend  them  against  a  variety  of  noxious  insects 
which  are  in  the  habit  of  infesting  the  wounded 
parts,  and  preventing  them  from  healing. 

Another  cause  of  decay  in  pear  trees  is  the  in- 


*  These  lioles  are  generally  about  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  and  ca?i  be  easily  discerned  in  such 
trees  as  have  been  visited  by  luorins  ivithin  two 
years — fiarrallel  luith  them  internally,  there  are 
considerable  cavities  'which  remain  in  some  trees 
for  several  years. 

t  •^■'  '''^  mails  are  liable  to  decay  where  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and  as  that  is  the 
most  vulnerable  fioinl,  I  have  recetitly  adopted 
the  exfiedienl  of  covering  them  with  a  coat  of  tar. 
This  is  an  important  imixrovemcnt,  as  it  not  only 
renders  them  more  durable  but  repulses  the  whole 
ihscct  tribe — a  barrel  of  it  costs  only  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents,  and  will  suffice  for  5  or  6  hundred 
frees  for  several  years — a  man  when  the  weather 
is  warm  can  apply  it  to  7ipwards  of  one  hundred 
trees  in  a  day — a  common  white  wash  brush  is  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  it  may  be  ap 
plied  in  the  6fh  and  9lh  months  (June  and  Sep- 
tember.) As  a  further  security  I  now  bind  a 
folded  strip  of  brown  paper,  about  2  or  2  fingers 
wide,  around  the  upper  edge  of  the  mat,  first 
.imearing  the  part  with  the  comfwst.  liy  this  pro- 
cess the  adhesion  is  rendered  more  complete,  and 
all  access  that  waij  effectually  prevented. 


sufficiency  of  the  stocks  on  which  many  of  then; 
have  been  grafted  :  this  was  the  case  with  seve 
ral  of  mine,  the  trunks  of  which  had  acquired 
three  times  the  diameter  of  the  stocks,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  roots  were  wholly  dis 
proportioned  to  the  branches,  £cc.  and  inadequate 
to  their  support.  Trees  thus  circumstanced  must 
inevitably  decline,  unless  they  are  closely  prun- 
ed— and  I  here  may  obsei-ve  that  all  the  blighted 
and  defective  branches  ought  to  be  speedily  re- 
moved— the-  limbsshould  be  cut  oft'  entirely,  or  at 
least  6  or  12  inches  below  where  the  disease  is 
manifested.  This  is  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  bark,  which  in  the  affected  part  is  always 
darker  coloured,  and  seems  to  adhere  firmly  to 
the  limb  which  may  be  said  to  be  hide  bound 
Apple,  pear,  and  peach  trees,  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  ascend  too  high,  but  should  be  pruned 
above,  and  induced  to  spread.  Moles  are  also 
exceedingly  destructive  to  pear  trees,  they  not 
only  eat  the  bark  from  the  roots  but  sometimes, 
by  traversing  both  sides  of  the  principal  roots, 
deatch  the  earth  from  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  them  almost  isolated,  consequently  they 
become  dry  and  diseased,  and  at  length  perish. 

But  the  great  and  general  errors  of  our  country] 
in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  is  the  permitting 
grass  to  form  an  almost  impenetrable  sod  over 
and  about  their  roots,  suffering  the  earth  to  be- 
come so  much  indurated  as  to  prevent  their  ex- 
pansion, and  omitting  to  remove  in  due  time  the 
superabundant  fruit. 

These  and  the  worms  arc  the  causes  of  the 
puny  and  defective  condition  of  our  fruits.  If  we 
are  desirous  of  raising  large,  juicy,  and  perfect 
fruit,  we  must  abandon  such  an  irrational  system, 
and  plough  the  earth  two  or  three  times  during 
the  season  ;  keeping  it  clear  from  grass,  and  ap- 
plying occasionally  manures  of  which  wood  ashes 
iu  one  of  the  best. 

The  good  effect  of  this  method  will  soon  be  ap- 
parent ;  the  leaves  will  assume  a  darker  green, 
the  trees  become  more  thriving  and  healthy,  and 
finally  the  fmit  will  be  larger,  more  perfect  and 
juicy,  and  the  product  of  course  considerably 
greater. 

These  are  the  principal  facts  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge,  and  as  I  have  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pear  trees  growing  in  situations  greatly  di- 
versified, I  will  carefully  note  every  phenome- 
non which  shall  present,  and  communicate  with 
pleasure,  any  further  information  which  I  may 
acquire  in  the  course  of  future  observations  and 
experiments. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  &c. 
EVAN  THOMAS,  Jr 

J.  S.  Skinneb, 

N.  B.  The  interrogatories  of  the  New  Jersey 
correspondent,  deserve  particular  attention — 
they  certainly  flow  from  an  acute  and  penetrating 
mind: — as  I  have  disclosed  all  that  I  know  upon 
these  points  in  this  letter,  I  shall  merely  add  that 
when  there  are  no  worms  in  the  roots,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  peach  tree  is  sickly,  that  is, 
the  leaves  become  small,  pale  green,  and  then 
yellow,  it  will  be  found  to  proceed  from  grass, 
and  the  hardness  or  sterility  of  the  soil  beneath 
it.  This  can  be  proved  by  a  course  of  manuring 
and  tillage,  which  will  reclaim  such  trees  sur- 
prisingly;  especially,  if  the  dead  and  defective 
limbs  are  removed.  Indian  corn  and  potatoes  are 
the  best  crops  to  cultivate  in  orchards ;  orchard 
grass  is  the  most  pernicious. 


(Editor  of  the  Amen,  an  Farmer,)  of  the  2d  of 
.Vlarch  last ;  and  as  theie  may  not  be  one  person 
in  a  thousand  who  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  books  I  have  referred  to ;  I  enclose  you  from 
the  3d  volume  of  the  Memoir  of  the  Philadelphia. 
Agricultural  Society,  alluded  to,  the  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Timothy  Matlack,  Esq.  to  the  hono- 
rable Richard  Peters,  President  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Societv  of  Philadelphia,  dated  28th  May, 
1811. 

"In  February,  take  a  single  joint  of  the  vine 
you  choose,  the  "  Genuine  Tokay,"  if  you  can 
find  it,  cut  it  off  at  half  an  inch  above  the  eye, 
and  again  at  "^wo  inches  below  the  eye,  cover  each 
end  with  a  sticking  plaster  of  any  kind,  and  set 
it  in  a  pit  of  garden  mould,  (about  5  or  6  inches 
diameter,  and  englazed.)  The  eye  of  the  cutting 
must  be  covered  with  earth,  and  then  watered  to 
settle  the  ground ;  after  which  lay  half  an  inch 
of  horse  dung  on  the  surface  to  help  it  from  be- 
coming dry  and  hard.  Place  the  pot  in  your  hot 
bed,  prepared  for  raising  your  cabbage  plants ; 
whenever  that  is  ready,  the  vine  will  require  no 
further  care  than  that  extended  to  your  Cabbage 
plants.  If  more  than  one  shoot  ri^esfrom  the  eye. 
rub  off  all  but  the  strongest.  About  the  first  of 
June,  turn  out  the  vine  from  the  pot  and  set  it  in 
vour  garden,  or  at  the  east  or  north  end  of  your 
house,  wherever  it  can  be  protected  from  vio- 
lence. It  will  grow  in  any  soil,  but,  like  other 
plants,  it  grows  best  in  the  best  soil.  When  first 
removed,  water  it  at  a  distance  from  the  plant, 
so  as  to  draw  the  earth  towards  the  vine,  instead 
of  washing  the  ground  from  it.  If  you  water  it 
afterwards,  pour  the  water  into  a  trench  at  least 
eighteen  inches  from  the  plant;  for  unless  this 
precaution  be  used,  watering  does  more  harm 
than  good,  and  does  most  injury  in  the  driest 
time.  As  the  vine  shoots  upwards  it  must  be 
supported  from  falling.  No  other  care  than  keep- 
ing the  ground  clear  ot  weeds,  is  necessary  for 
the  first  summer.  In  November  a  slight  cover- 
ing of  straw,  or  Indian  corn  husks,  is  beneficial 
in  preventing  a  frequent  freezing  and  thawing  of 
the  vine.  In  February  it  must  be  trimmed  ;  and 
here  commences  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  whole 
difficulty  in  cultivating  the  vine,  to  wit :  to  de- 
termine at  which  of  the  eyes  it  is  to  be  cut  off. 
What  is  here  about  to  be  said,  deserves  the  more 
attention  as  it  applies  to  every  succeeding  cutting 
of  the  vine  in  every  stage  ot  its  existence;  goes 
directly  to  the  ground  and  principle  of  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  will  not  be  found  in  any  author  who  has 
written  on  the  subject." 

"  Every  joint  of  a  grape  vine  has  its  own  sepa- 
rate pith.  This  most  important  circumstance 
commences  at  the  lowest  leaf;  that  has  a  clasper* 
opposite  a  leaf.  A  solid  woody  substance,  pass- 
ing from  the  leaf  to  the  clasper,  through  the  vine, 
and  connecting  them  together,  cuts  oft  entirely 
the  communication  between  the  pith  and  the  joint 
below,  with  that  of  the  joint  next  above  ;  and  so 
on,  upward,  at  every  joint  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  vine.  And  it  is  a  circumstance  not 
less  important  to  be  known,  and  kept  in  mind, 
that  all  the  eyes  below  the  first  clasper  are  form- 
ed in  the  bosom  of  the  smaller  and  more  feeble 
leaves,  and  that  the  base  of  these  eves  does  not 
extend  across  the  vine,  so  as  entirely  to  cut  off 
the  pith  of  the  joint  below,  from  that  of  the  joint 
next  above  it;  these  are  therefore  imperfect,  and 
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Vineyard  near  Georgetown,  D.  C.  7 
May  15th,  1824.      3 

Mr.  Elliot: 

Dear  Sir,  I  observe  in  the  Washington  Gazette 
of  the  11th   instant,  my  letter  to  Mr.  Skinner, 


*  The  word  clasper,  is  alone  used  to  avoid  pro- 
lixity, but  this  circumstance,  in  after  stages  of  the 
'growth  of  the  vine,  taf^es  place  a/so,  where  the 
first  bunch  of  grapes  stand  opposite  to  a  leaf  ; 
whirh  never  fails  to  stand  below  all  the  claipers, 
which  are  indeed  the  barren  fruit  stems,  and 
whose  chief  office  is  to  support  (he  vine  and  thr 
clusters  below  them. 
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whenever  you  trim  the  vine,  ought  to  be  rubbed 
off." 

"  It  is  at  the  first  trimming  of  the  vine,  that  we 
begin  to  apply  the  principle  above  laid  down,  and 
it  is  here  only  that  there  ever  can  be  any  difficulty 
in  the  application  of  it;  and  this  difficulty  can 
only  arise  from  the  very  feeble  growth  of  the  vine, 
as  not  to  have  produced  a  clasper  in  any  part  of  it, 
which  will  seldom  happen  :  the  vine  must  be  cut 
oflF  at  halt  an  inch  above  the  lowest  strong  full 
eye  ;  otherwise  it  must  be  cut  half  an  inch  above 
the  first  clasper,  and  in  both  cases  all  the  eyes 
below  aie  to  be  carefully  rubbed  off." 

"  The  eye  thus  left  on  will  sometimes  produce 
more  than  one  shoot,  in  which  case  all  but  tiie 
strongest  should  be  rubbed  off,  and  that  support- 
ed fi  om  falling  down  ;  which,  except  the  keeping 
the  ground  free  from  weeds,  is  all  the  care  requir- 
ed for  this  year.  In  November,  this  shoot  is 
again  to  be  covered  as  before  directed,  and  in  the 
following  February  it  is  to  be  again  cut  off  just 
above  the  second  lowest  clasper ;  that  is,  leaving 
on  two  eyes  to  shoot  this  season,  and  again  rub- 
bing off  all  the  eyes  below  the  lowest  clasper. 
Both  these  shoots  should  be  permitted  to  grow  to 
their  utmost  length;  which,  if  the  soil  be  favor- 
able, will  be  considerable,  and  there  wilt  be  rea- 
son to  hope  for  fruit  the  next  season." 

"  Here  you  ought  to  be  apprised  that  the  low- 
est clasper  appears  higher  up  on  some  kinds  of 
the  vine,  than  on  others;  on  some  it  appears  at 
the  third  leaf  on  some  at  the  fourth,  and  on  some 
kinds  so  high  up  as  tlie  fifth  leaf;  but  the  same 
rule  is  to  be  alike  applied  to  all,  and  every  eye 
below  the  lower  clasper  be  rubbed  off" 

In  the  third  February  cutting,  three  eyes  upon 
each  shoot  may  be  left  on,  and  not  more,  howe- 
ver strong  the  shoots  may  be.  From  this  time 
forward,  all  the  side  branches  from  the  shoots  of 
the  year  are  to  be  i-ubt  d  off,  taking  great  cai-e 
not  to  injure  the  leaf  from  whence  they  spring, 
v/hich  is  the  nurse  of  the  bud  at  the  root  of  its 
stem. 

"  At  the  fourth  time  of  cutting  the  vine,  and 
from  that  time  forward,  it  may  be  cut  about  the 
last  of  October;  four  eyes  on  each  shoot  may  be 
left ;  and  at  the  fifth  cutting  five  eyes  on  each 
shoot  may  be  left  on,  but  more  than  five  eyes  on 
a  shoot,  ought  nut  to  be  left  on,  even  in  the  most 
vigorous  state  of  growth,  at  any  age  of  the  vine 
for  however  pleasing  the  increase  for  the  year 
may  be,  tlie  injury  thereby  done  to  the  vine,  will 
be  seen  and  lamented  in  the  following,  and  pro- 
bably many  succeeding  years." 

"  if  it  be  enquired  why  a  single  is  recommend 
ed,  rather  than  a  cutting  of  sixteen  inches  long, 
it  is  replied,  that  roots  shooting  from  a  single  eye, 
exclusively  from  itself,  are  much  the  strongest, 
and  strike  more  directly  downward  ;  the  shoo' 
from  it  has  less  pith  in  it,  the  wood  is  firmer  and 
shorter  jointed,  and  comes  sooner  into  full  bear- 
ing; and  appears  to  be  much  the  most  healthy 
vine.  And  to  these  important  advantages  may  be 
truly  added,  that  a  thousand  plants,  fit  to  set  out 
may  be  raised  with  single  eyes  with  less  labor  and 
within  less  space,  either  in  a  hot  bed,  or  in  the 
open  ground,  than  a  hundred  plants  can  be  raised 
from  long  cuttings  ;  which  have  not,  that  I  know 
of,  one  single  advantage  in  their  favour;  and,  in 
a  new  country,  it  is  of  no  small  consideration  that 
the  same  cuttings  will  produce  five  times  the 
number  of  plants." 

"  As  to  the  mannerof  accommodating  your  vine 
to  its  situation,  an  active  imagination  would  sug- 
ges'  a  volume  upon  the  subject,  and  possibly  un 
luckily  miss  the  only  direction  suited  to  the  case  ; 
but,  fortunately  the  fact  is,  that  a  very  small 
share  of  common  sense,  will,  in  all  cases,  be  fully 
sufficient  to  supply  the  deficiency  ;  and  very  lit 
tie  more  will  be  required  to  apply  the  principle 


and  practice  here  laid  down,  to  an  hundred  or  a 
thousand  vines,  whenever  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try shall  feel  the  advantage  or  necessity  of  rais- 
ing vineyards  for  a  supply  of  wine  within  our- 
selves. A  few  examples  by  men  of  your  standing, 
will  lead  them  into  the  practice,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  hope  for  speedy  success.  And  I 
pledge  myself  to  you,  that  whether  you  imme- 
diately succeed  or  not,  you  shall  derive  a  plea- 
sure from  the  attempt  itself,  that  shall  amply  sa- 
tisfy you  for  every  expense,  of  money  or  time,  it 
shall  cost  you.  Sporting  with  the  long  branches, 
bending  them  in  festoons,  and  marking  the 
growth  of  the  fine  clusters  from  the  upper 
buds,  that  in  this  way  may  be  preserved,  and 
occasionally  displaying  them  at  a  festive  board, 
has  the  happiest  effect  on  the  human  mind.  Such 
an  Bo/ia/iarCe  7iever  fell. —  These  are  the  pro- 
per play  things  for  great  men :  and  had  GENE 
RAL  WAaillNGTON  livedto  this  day,  I  would 
have  said  to  him  "  One  C/iinif  thou  lackent  yet" 
in  that  after  saving  the  world  from  a  political 
deluge,  thou  hast  not  yet  planted  a  Vineyard  " 
Dated  2atli  Mat),  1811. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  rent  offered  to  Mr. 
Eichelberger,  I  wrote  to  him,  and  among  other 
matters,  put  the  following  questions  to  him,  viz  : 

Did  the  person  who  offered  you  the  above  rent, 
(viz.  eight  hundred  dollars  for  four  acres)  un- 
derstand what  the  probable  annual  expense  and 
produce  would  be  ? 

What  will  be  the  probable  produce  in  wine,  in 
gallons  per  acre?  and  what  can  you  sell  it  for? 
the  hit^hesV  and  lowest  /trice  ?  and  the  probable 
average  value  per  acre  per  annum  ? 

How  many  vines  do  you  plant  to  the  acre?  and 
do  you  train  them  to  upright  poles  or  to  trellises  ? 
and  how  high  do  you  train  them  from  the  ground  ? 

To  which  Mr.  Eichelberger  very  politely  fur 
nished  me  with  the  following  very  satisfactory 
answers : 

"  The  persoti  who  made  me  the  ofl"er,  under- 
"  stood  the  business  well,  as  he  was  brought  up 
"  to  it ;  and  is  now  willing  to  give  me  two  hun 
"  dred  dollars  per  year  more.f  One  quart  of 
"  wine  from  each  vine  is  a  tolerable  crop,  but 
"  when  in  full  bearing,  two  or  three  times  that 
"  quantity  is  not  uncommon.  For  the  first  year 
"  or  two  I  sold  at  three  dollars  per  gallon,  but 
"  since  have  sold  at  two  dollars  per  gallon  and 
"  none  less.  I  have  planted  the  vines  four  feet 
"apart  each  way,  which  admits  about  2700  to 
"  the  acre  ;  we  train  them  to  upright  poles,  and 
"  the  grapes  are  from  1  to  2  feet  high.  As  to 
"  what  profit  the  person  offering  the  rent  might 
"  expect,  there  are  10,800  vines  on  four  acres, 
"  and  at  one  quart  to  each  vine,  makes  2700  gal- 
"  Ions,  which,  at  even  one  dollar,  would  be  ;o2,700, 
"  If  we  count  three  cuttings,  at  three  cents  each; 
"  from  each  vine,  that  alone  will  make  J^972, 
"  which,  added  to  the  other,  makes  ;i83,672 ; 
"  from  which  deduct  the  rent  proposed,  and  it 
"  leaves  a  handsome  profit.  The  person  who 
"  offered  the  rent,  is  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
"  ness  and  capable  of  calculation,  and  the  above 
"  is  what  he  would  have  expected.". 

When  1  sat  down  to  write  I  had  no  idea  that 
It  would  have  taken  up  so  much  paper,  to  put  down 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  essential  to  impress 


f  Air  JVebb,  (Mr.  Eichelberi^er's  neighbour ) 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Eichelberger  ivas  but  half 
concerned  in  that  fiart  of  his  vineyard  ;  conse 
quently  the  rent  luas  et/ual  to  four  hundred  dol- 
lars ]ier  acre,  and  I  Jiresume  that  Mr.  Eic/iel- 
ber's  saying  above  "and  is  noiv  -wilting  to  give 
me  two  hundrea  dollars  Jitr  year  more,"  alludes 
to  the  whole  rent  being  four  hundred  dollars  fier 
acre  ;  and  I  am  credibly  informed  he  intends  to 
extend  his  vineyard  to  twenty  acres  this  season. 


upon  my  countrymen  the  advantage  that  Vine- 
yards will  eventually  be  to  us. — Mr.  Eichelber- 
ger's,  and  my  mode  of  cultivating  the  vine  is  very 
different  ;  he  plants  more  than  four  times  as 
many  vines  on  the  same  space  of  ground  that  I 
do. —  Vlhich  mode  is  the  best  exfierience  alone  can 
teac/t  us  ;  and  it  will  take  several  years  to  decide ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  modes  will  be  profi- 
table, and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a 
vineyard  will  be  considered  as  necessary  an  ap- 
pendage to  a  farm,  as  an  apple  or  peach  orchard  : 
for  there  can  be  more  wine  made  off  the  same 
space  of  ground  in  four  years,  than  there  can  of 
cider  in  twelve  years  from  an  apple  orchard  ; 
and  the  value  at  least  tour  times  as  much  annu- 
ally. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  that  I  . 
believe  it  would  be  gaining  one  season,  or  year, 
by  planting  out  the  cuttings  in  the  autumn ; 
(where  they  are  intended  to  stand  in  the  vine- 
yard,) as  the  growth  will  be  so  much  the  more 
vigorous.  And  to  shew  you  I  am  not  singular  in 
this  opinion,  I  give  you  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  to  me,  from  Mr.  Prince,  of  the  Linnean 
Garden,  Sec.  near  New-York.  And  from  the 
long  experience  of  Mr.  Prince,  and  his  family, 
(in  planting  and  gardening,)  his  opinions  are  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  credit. 

"  With  respect  to  planting  the  cuttings  in  Au- 
"  tumn,  I  am  well  satisfied  it  would  answer  bct- 
"  ter  than  the  spring,  provided  that  the  frosts  of 
"  winter  did  not  injure  them,  which  it  would  do 
"  the  European  grape  here  at  New- York.:):  But 
"to  the  southward,  v/here  tlie  winters  are  so 
"  mild  that  he  vines  require  no  covering,  I 
'•  have  no  doubt  the  growth  would  be  much 
"  stronger  from  the  Autumn  planted  cuttings  than 
"  those  set  out  in  the  Spring  :  cuttings  planted  in 
"  Autumn  form  warts,  which  are  the  embryo 
"  of  a  fibrous  root,  and  the  fine  roots  push  from 
"them  early  in  the  season:  the  cuttings  set  out 
"  in  the  Spring  do  not  wart,  as  the  Gardeners 
"  term  it,  if  the  Spring  prove  very  dry." 
Your's  respectfully, 

JOHN  ADLUM. 

CobbEtt  on  the  expenses  of 
HOUSE-KEEPING  IN  AMERICA. 

329.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  there  must  be  itl 
proportion  to  the  number  in  family,  and  to  the 
style  of  living.  Therefore,  every  one  knowing 
how  he  stands  in  these  two  respects,  the  best 
thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  give  an  account  of  the 
prices  of  house-rent,  food,  raiment,  and  servants; 
or,  as  they  are  called  here,  helpers. 

330.  In  the  great  cities  and  towns,  house-rent  is 
very  high  priced ;  but,  then,  nobody  but  mad 
people  live  there  except  they  have  busirieas 
there,  and  then,  they  are  paid  back  their  rent 
in  the  profits  of  that  business.  This  is  so  plain 
a  matter  that  no  argument  is  necessary.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  speak   about   the  expenses  of  a 

farm-house  ;  because  the  farmer  eats,  and  very 
frequently  wears  his  own  produce.  If  these  be 
high  priced,  so  is  that  part  which  he  sells.  Thus 
both  ends  meet  with  him. 

331.  I  am,  therefore,  supposing  the  case  of  a 
man,  who  follows  no  business,  and  who  lives  upon 
what  he  has  got.    In  England  he  cannot  eat  and 


%  In  those  situations  where  it  is  neeessary  to  lay 
down  and  cover  the  Euro/iean  grafie  vines.  The 
cuttings  may  notiuithstanding  be  planted,  where 
they  are  intended  to  stand  in  the  Autumn,  and  a 
S7nall  hillock  raised  over  the  tofi  of  the  plant  or 
cutting, and  the  earth  or  covering  may  be  remov- 
ed, at  the saine  time  you  uncover  the  grapevines, 
which  is  just  before  the  buds  begin  to  swrll  in 
Atiril,  or  jierhups  'iretty  far  north,  it  may  be 
the  beginning  of  Mot/.  J.  Jt. 
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drink  and  wear  the  interest  of  his  money  ;  for 
the  Borough-mongers  have  pawned  half  his  in- 
come, and  they  will  have  it,  or  his  blood.  He 
wishes  to  escape  from  this  alternative.  He  wish- 
es to  keep  his  blood,  and  enjoy  his  money  too. 
He  would  coaie  to  America ;  but  he  does  not 
know,  whether  prices  here  will  not  make  up  for 
the  robbery  of  the  Borough-villains ;  and  he 
wishes  to  know,  too,  what  sort  of  society  he  is 
going  into.  Of  the  latter  I  will  speak  in  thei 
ve.tt  Chafiter.  I 

332.  The  price  of  house-rent  and  fuel  is,  any 
where  at  more  than  three  miles  from  New  York, 
as  low  as  it  is  at  the  same  distance  from  any 
great  city  or  town  in  England.  The  price  of 
wheaten  bread  is  a  third  lower  than  it  is  in  any 
part  of  England.  The  price  of  beef,  mutton, 
lamb,  veal,  small  pork,  hog  meat ,  {iou{lry ,  is  one 
half  the  London  firice,  the  first  is  as  good,  the 
two  next  very  nearly  as  good,  and  all  the  rest 
far,  very  far,  better  than  in  London.  The  sheep 
and  lambs  that  I  now  kill  for  my  house,  are  as 
fat  as  any  that  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life  :  and 
they  have  been  running  in  ivild  ground,  wholly 
uncultivated  for  many  years,  all  the  summer.  A 
lamb  killed  the  week  before  last,  weighing  in  the 
whole,  thirty-eight  pounds,  had  five  pounds  of 
loose  Jat,  and  three  pounds  and  ten  ounces  of  suet. 
We  cut  a  pound  of  solid  fat  from  each  breast, 
and,  after  that  it  was  too  fat  to  be  pleasant  to 
eat.  My  flock  being  very  small,  forty,  or  there- 
abouts, of  some  neighbours  joined  them  ;  and 
they  have  all  got  fat  together.  I  have  missed 
the  interlopers  lately.  I  suppose  the  "  York- 
ers" have  eaten  them  up  by  this  time.  What 
they  have  fattened  on  except  brambles  and  ce- 
dars, I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  If  any  English- 
man should  be  afraid  that  he  will  find  no  roast- 
beef  here,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  tell  him,  that 
an  Ox  was  killed,  last  winter,  at  Philadelphia, 
the  quarters  of  which,  weighed  tivo  thousand  two 
hundred  and  some  odd  pounds,  and  he  was  sold 
TO  THE  BUTCHER  for  one  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars.  This  is  proof  enough  of  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  of  the  disposition  in  the 
puolic  to  encourage  it.  1  believe  this  to  have 
been  the  fattest  Ox  that  ever  was  killed  in  the 
world.  Three  times  as  much  money,  or,  per- 
haps ten  times  as  much,  might  have  been  made, 
if  the  Ox  had  been  shoivn  for  money.  But,  this 
the  owner  would  not  permit ;  and  he  sold  the 
Ox  on  that  condition.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
Owner  was  a  Quaker.  New  Jersey  had  the  ho- 
nour of  producing  this  Ox,  and  the  owner's 
name  was  JOB  TYLER. 

333.  That  there  must  be  good  bread  in  Ameri 
c"a,  is  pretty  evident  from  the  well  known  fact 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  flour  are, 
most  years,  sent  to  England,  finer  than  any  that 
England  can  produce.  And,  having  now  provi- 
ded the  two  principal  articles,  I  will  suppose,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  a  gentleman  will  have  a 
garden,  an  orchard,  and  a  coiv  or  two  ;  but,  if  he 
::ihould  be  able  (no  easy  matter)  to  find  a  genteel 
CDuntry-house  without  these  conveniences,  he 
may  buy  butter,  cheaper,  and,  upon  an  average, 
better  than  in  England.  The  garden  stuff"  it  he 
send  to  New  York  for  it,  he  must  buy  pretty 
dear ;  and,  faith,  he  ought  to  buy  it  dear,  if  he 
will  not  have  some  planted  and  preserved. 

334.  Cheese,  of  Cheshire  in  Massachusetts,  1 
have  bought  as  good  of  Mr.  Stickler  of  New 
York,  as  I  ever  tasted  in  all  my  life;  and,  in 
deed,  no  better  cheese  need  be  wished  for  than 
what  is  now  made  in  this  country.  The  average 
price  is  about  seven  pence  a  pound,  (English 
money,)  which  is  much  lower  than  even  mid- 
dling cheese  in  England.  Perhaps,  generally 
speaking,  the  cheese  here  is  not  so  good  as  the 
better  kinas  in  England  ;  but,  there  is  none  here 


so  poor  as  the  poorest  in  England.  Indeed  the 
people  would  not  eat  it,  which  is  the  best  secu- 
rity against  its  being  made.  Mind,  I  state  dis- 
tinctly that  as  good  cheese  as  I  ever  tasted,  if  not 
the  best,  was  of  American  produce.  1  know  the 
article  well.  Bread  and  cheese  dinners  have 
been  the  diimers  a  good  fourth  of  my  life.  I 
know  the  Cheshire,  Gloucester,  Wiltshire,  Stil 
ton,  and  the  Parmason  ;  and  1  never  tasted  bet- 
ter than  American  cheese,  bought  of  Mr.  Stick- 
ler, in  Broad-Street,  New-York.  And,  in- 
deed, why  should  it  not  be  thus  in  a  country 
where  the  pasture  is  so  rich  ;  where  the  sun 
warms  every  thing  into  sweetness  ;  where  the 
cattle  eat  the  grass  close  under  the  shade  of 
the  thickest  trees,  which  we  know  well  they  will 
not  do  in  England  .>  Take  any  fruit  which  has 
grown  in  the  shade  in  England,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  has  not  half  the  sweetness  in  it,  that  there 
is  in  fruit  of  the  same  bulk,  grown  in  the 
sun.  But  here  the  sun  sends  his  heat  down 
through  all  the  boughs  and  leaves.  The  manu- 
facturing of  cheese  is  not  yet  generally,  brought 
in  this  country,  to  the  English  perfection  ;  but,  here 
are  all  the  materials,  and  the  rest  will  soon  follow. 
35.  Groceries,  as  they  are  called,  are,  upon 
an  average,  at  far  less  than  half  the  English 
price.  Tea,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  chocolate, 
cocoa,  salt,  sweet  oil :  all  free  of  the  borough 
mongers'  taxes  and  their  spawn,  are  so  cheap  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Chocolate 
which  is  a  treat  to  the  rich,  in  England,  is  here 
used  even  by  the  negroes.  Sweet  oil,  raisins, 
currants ;  all  the  things  from  the  Levant,  are  not 
a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  English  price.  The 
English  people,  who  pay  enormously  to  keep 
possession  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  pur- 
chase the  produce  even  of  the  English  posses- 
sions at  a  price  double  of  that  which  the  Ameri- 
cans give  for  that  very  produce  !  What  a  hell- 
ish oppression  must  that  people  live  under !  Can- 
dles and  soap  (quality  for  quality)  are  half  the 
English  price.  Wax  candles  (beautiful,)  are  at 
a  third  of  the  English  price.  It  is  no  very  great 
piece  of  extravagance  to  burn  wax  candles  con- 
stantly here,  and  it  is  frequently  done  by  genteel 
people,  who  do  not  make  their  own  candles. 

336.  Fish,  I  have  not  mentioned,  because  fish 
is  not  every  where  to  be  had  in  abundance.  But, 
ai;iy  where  near  the  coast  it  is ;  and  it  is  so  cheap, 
that  one  wonders  how  it  can  be  brought  to  mar- 
ket for  the  money.  Fine  Black-rock,  as  good,  at 
least,  as  Codfish,  I  have  seen  sold,  and  in  cold 
weather  too,  at  an  English  farthing  a  fiound. 
They  now  bring  us  fine  fish  round  the  country  to 
our  doors,  at  an  English  three  pence  a  pound.  I 
believe  they  count  fifty  or  sixty  sorts  of  fish  in 
New-York  market,  as  the  average.  Oysters, 
other  shell-fish,  called  Clams.  In  short,  the 
variety  and  abundance  are  such  that  I  cannot 
describe  them. 

337.  An  idea  of  the  state  of  plenty  may  be 
formed  from  these  facts:  nobody  but  the  free 
negroes  who  have  families  ever  think  of  eating  a 
sheep's  head  and  pluck.  It  is  seldom  that  Oxes' 
heads  are  used  at  home,  or  sold,  and  never  in  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  the  year  hundreds  of 
calves'  heads,  large  bits,  and  whole  joints  of 
meat,  are  left  on  the  shambles  at  New- York,  for 
any  body  to  take  away  that  will.  They  general- 
ly fall  to  the  share  of  the  street  hogs,  a  thousand 
or  two  of  which  are  constantly  fatting  in  New 

lYork  on  the  meat  and  fish  flung  out  of  the 
(houses.  I  shall  be  told,  that  it  is  only  in  hot 
[weather,  that  the  shambles  are  left  thus  garnish- 
ed. Very  true  ;  but  are  the  shambles  of  an]/ 
other  country  thus  garnished  in  hot  weather  ? 
Oh  !  no!  if  it  were  not  for  the  superabundance 
all  the  good  would  be  sold  at  some  price  or  other. 

338.  After  breads   i}e$b,   fish,  £owl,   Imtter, 


cheese,  and  groceries,  comes  fruit.  Appier, 
pears,  cherries,  peaches  at  a  tenth  part  of  the 
English  price.  The  other  day  I  met  a  man  going 
to  market  with  a  wagon  \a?Aci{  winter  pears.  He 
had  high  boards  on  the  sides  of  the  wagon,  and  his 
wagon  held  about  40  or  50  bushels.  I  have  bought 
very  good  apples  this  year  for  four  pence  half- 
penny (English)  a  bushel  to  boil  for  little  pigs. 
Besides  these,  strawberries  grow  wild  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  no  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  get 
them.  Huckleberries  in  the  woods  in  great 
abundance,  chesnuts  all  over  the  country.  Foui* 
pence  halfpenny  (English)  a  quart  for  these  lat- 
ter. Cranberries,  the  finest  fruit  for  tarts  that 
ever  grew,  are  bought  for  about  a  dollar  a  bushel, 
and  they  will  keep,  flung  down  in  the  coiner  of 
a  room,  for  five  months  in  the  year.  As  a  sauce 
to  venison  or  mutton,  they  are  as  good  as  currant 
jelly.  Pine  apples  in  abundance,  for  several 
months  in  the  year,  at  an  average  of  an  Englisl* 
shilling  each.  Melons  at  an  average  of  an  Eng- 
lish eight  pence.  In  short,  what  is  there  not  ia 
the  way  of  fruit  }  All  excellent  of  their  kinds 
and  all  for  a  mere  trifle,  compared  to  what  they 
cost  in  England. 

339.  I  am  afraid  to  speak  of  drink,  lest  I  should 
be  supposed  to  countenance  the  common  use  of 
it.  But,  protesting  most  decidedly  against  this 
conclusion,  I  proceed  to  inform  those,  who  are 
not  content  with  the  Cow  for  vintner  and  brew- 
er, that  all  the  materials  for  making  people 
drunk,  or  muddle  headed,  are  much  cheaper  here 
than  in  England.  Beer,  good  ale,  I  mean,  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  common  public-house 
beer  in  England ;  in  short,  good,  strong,  clear 
ale,  is  at  New-York,  eight  dollars  a  barrel;  that 
is  about  fourteen  Ejiglish  pence  a  gallon.  Brew 
yourself,  in  the  country,  and  it  is  about  seven 
English  fience  a  gallon  ;  that  is  to  say,  less  than 
two  pence  a  quart.  No  Boroughmonger's  tax  on 
malt,  hops,  or  beer !  Portugal  wine  is  about  half 
the  price  that  it  is  in  England.  French  wine 
a  sixth  part  of  the  English  price.  Brandy  and 
Rum  about  the  same  in  proportion  ;  and  the  com- 
mon spirits  of  the  country  are  about  three  shil- 
lings and  six  pence  (English)  a.  gallon.  Come  on, 
then,  if  you  love  toping  ;  for  here  you  may 
drink  yourselves  blind  at  the  price  of  six  pence. 

340.  Wearing  apparel  comes  chiefly  from 
England,  and  all  the  materials  of  dress  are  as 
cheap  as  they  are  there  ;  for,  though  there  is  a 
duty  laid  on  the  importation,  the  absence  of  taxes 
and  the  cheap  food  and  drink  enable  the  retailer 
to  sell  as  low  here  as  there.  Shoes  are  cheaper 
than  in  England ;  for  though  shoe-makers  are 
well  paid  for  their  labour,  there  is  no  borough- 
villain  to  tax  tht  leather.  All  the  India  and 
French  goods  are  at  half  the  English  price. 
Here  no  ruffian  can  seize  you  by  the  throat  and 
tear  off  your  suspected  handkerchief.  Here  Sig- 
NOR  Waithman,  or  any  body  in  that  line,  might 
have  sold  French  gloves  and  shawls  without  be- 
ing tempted  to  quit  the  field  of  politics  as  a  com- 
promise with  the  government ;  and  without  any 
breach  of  covenants  after  being  suffered  to  es- 
cape with  only  a  gentle  squeeze. 

341.  Household  Furniture  all  cheaper  than  in 
England.  Afahogany  timber  a  third  part  of  the 
English  price.  The  distance  shorter  to  bring  it, 
and  the  tax  next  to  nothing  on  importation.  The 
woods  here,  the  pine,  the  ash,  the  white  oak,  the 
walnut,  the  tulip-tree,  and  many  others,  all  ex- 
cellent. The  workman  paid  high  wages,  but  n6 
tax.  No  borough-villains  to  share  in  the  amount 
of  the  price. 

342.  Horses,  carriages,  harness,  all  as  good,  as 
gay,  and  cheaper  than  in  England.  I  hardly  ever 
saw  a  rip  in  this  country.  The  hackney  coach 
horses,  and  the  coaches  themselves,  at  New- 
York,  bear  no  resemblance  to  things  of  tUe  same 
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nair.e   in   London.       The    former   are   all  good,  absence   of   grinding  taxation,  can  compensate- 


sound,  clean  and  handsome.  What  the  latter 
are,  I  need  describe  in  no  other  way  than  to  say, 
that  the  coaches  seem  fit  for  nothing  but  the  fire, 
and  the  horses  for  the  dogs, 

343.  Domeslic  Servants  !  This  is  a  weighty 
article  :  not  in  the  cost,  however,  so  much  as 
the  plague.  A  good  man  servant  is  wortli  thirty 
fiounds  sterling  a  year;  and  a  good  vioman  ser 
van't,  tiventy  fiounds  sterling  a  year.  But,  this 
is  not  all ;  for,  in  the  first  place  they  will  hire  only 
by  the  month.  This  is  what  they,  in  fact  do  in 
England  ;  for  there  they  can  quit  at  a  month's 
'Warning.  The  man  will  not  wear  a  livery,  any 
more  than  he  will  wear  a  halter  round  his  neck 
This  is  no  great  matter  ;  for  as  your  neighbour's 
men  are  of  the  same  taste,  you  expose  yourself  to 
no  humiliation  on  this  score.  Neither  men  nor 
■women  will  allow  you  to  call  them  servants,  and 
they  will  take  especial  care  not  to  call  themselves 
by  that  name.  This  seems  something  very  ca 
pricious,  at  the  least ;  and,  as  people  in  such  si 
tuations  of  life,  really  erf  servants,  according  to 
even  the  sense  which  Mosks  gives  to  the  word, 
■when  he  forbids  the  working  of  the  man  servant 
and  the  maid  servant,  the  objection,  the  rooted 
aversion  to  the  name,  seems  to  bespeak  a  mixture 
oi  false  firide  and  of  insolence,  neither  of  which 
belong  to  the  American  character,  even  in  the 
lowest  walks  of  life.  I  will,  therefore,  explain 
the  cause  of  this  dislike  of  the  name  of  servant. 
When  this  country  was  first  settled,  there  were 
no  people  that  laboured  for  other  fieojile  ;  but, 
as  man  is  always  trying  to  throw  the  working 
part  off  his  own  shoulders,  as  we  see  by  the  con- 
duct of  firiests  in  all  ages,  negroes  were  soon  in 
troduced.  Englishmen,  who  had  fled  from  ty 
ranny  at  home,  were  naturally  shy  of  calling 
other  men  their  slaves  ;  and,  therefore,  "  for 
more  grace,"  as  Master  Matthew  says  in  the 
play,  they  called  their  slaves  servants.  But, 
though  I  doubt  not  that  this  device  was  quite 
efficient  in  quieting  their  own  consciences,  it  gave 
I'ise  to  the  notion,  that  slave  and  servarit  meant 
one  and  the  same  thing,  a  conclusion  perfectly 
natural  and  directly  deducible  from  the  premises, 
Hence  every  free  man  and  woman  have  rejected 
■with  just  disdain  the  appellation  of  servant 
One  would  think,  however,  that  they  might  be 
reconciled  to  it  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  their 
superiors  in  life,  who,  without  the  smallest  ap- 
parent reluctaHce,  call  themselves  "  Public  Ser- 
vants," in  imitation,  I  suppose,  of  English  Minis- 
ters and  his  Holiness,  the  Pope,  who,  in  the  ex 
cess  of  his  humility,  calls  himself,  "  the  Servant 
of  the  Serx'ants  of  the  Lord."  But,  perhaps, 
the  American  Domestics  have  observed,  that 
"  Public  Servant"  really  means  master.  Be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  however,  they  continue  most 
obstinately  to  scout  the  name  of  servant ;  and, 
though  they  still  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  their 
head,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  will  not  re- 
sent the  affront  with  more  bitterness  than  any 
other  that  you  can  offer.  The  man,  therefore, 
■who  would  deliberately  offer  such  an  affront  must 
be  a  fool.  But,  there  is  an  inconvenience  far 
greater  than  this.  People  in  general,  are  so 
comfortably  situated,  that  very  few,  and  those 
■who  are  not  pushed  hard  will  become  domes- 
tics to  any  body  So  that,  generally  speak- 
ing,  domestics  of  both  sexes  are  far  from  good 
They  are  honest,  but  they  are  not  obedient 
They  are  careless.  Wanting  frequently  in  tht 
greater  part  of  those  qualities,  which  make 
their  services  conducive  to  the  neatness  of  hous- 
es and  comfort  of  families.  What  a  difference 
•would  it  make  in  this  country,  if  it  could  be  sup- 
plied with  nice,  clean,  dutiful,  English  maid  ser 
vants!  As  to  the  men,  it  does  not  much  signify  ; 
but,  for  the  want  of  the  maids,  nothing;  but  the 


As  to  bringing  some  with  you,  it  is  as  wild  a 
project  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  carry  the  sun- 
beams to  England.  They  will  begin  to  chan.4,e 
before  the  ship  gets  on  soundings  ;  and,  before 
they  have  been  here  a  month,  you  must  turn 
them  out  of  doors,  or  they  will  you.  If,  by  any 
chance,  you  Jind  them  here,  it  may  do  ;  but 
bring  them  out  and  keep  them  you  cannot. 
The  best  way  is  to  put  on  your  philosophy  ; 
never  to  look  at  this  evil  without,  at  the  same 
time,  looking  at  the  many  good  things  that  you 
find  here.  Make  the  best  selection  you  can 
Give  good  wages,  not  too  much  work,  and  re- 
solve, at  all  events,  to  treat  them  with  civility. 

344.  However,  what  is  this  plague,  compared 
with  that  of  the  tax-gatherer  •  What  is  this 
plague,  compared  with  the  constant  sight  of  beg- 
gars and  paupers,  and  the  constant  dread  of  be 
coming  a  pauper  or  beggar  yourself .'  If  your 
commands  are  not  obeyed  with  such  alacrity  as 
in  England,  you  have,  at  any  rate,  nobody  to  com 
inand  you.  Vou  are  not  ordered  to  "stand  and 
deliver"  twenty  or  thirty  times  in  the  year  by 
the  insolent  agent  of  Boroughmongers.  No  one 
comes  to  forbid  you  to  open  or  shut  up  a  win- 
dow. No  insolent  set  of  Commissioners  send 
their  orders  for  you  to  dance  attendance  on 
them  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  double 
tajc  you  ;  and,  when  you  have  shown  cause,  even 
on  your  oath,  make  you  pay  the  tax,  laugh  in 
your  face,  and  leave  you  an  apfieal  from  them 
selves  to  another  set,  deriving  their  authority 
from  the  same  source,  and  having  a  similar  in- 
terest in  oppressing  you,  and  thus  laying  your 
property  prostrate  beneath  the  hoof  of  an  inso- 
lent and  remorseless  tyranny.  Free,  wholly  free, 
from  this  tantalizing,  this  grinding,  this  odious 
curse,  what  need  you  care  about  the  petty  plagues 
of  Domestic  Servants? 

345.  However,  as  there  are  some  men,  and 
some  women,  who  can  never  be  at  hearts'  ease, 
unless  they  have  the  power  of  domineering  over 
so.-nebody  or  other,  and  who  will  rather  be  slaves 
themselves  than  not  have  it  in  their  power  to 
treat  others  as  slaves,  it  becomes  a  man  of  for- 
tune, proposing  to  emigrate  to  America,  to  con 
sider  soberly,  whether  he,  or  his  wife,  be  of  this 
taste;  and,  if  the  result  of  his  consideration  be 
in  the  affirmative,  his  best  way  will  be  to  conti 
nue  to  live  under  the  Boroughmongers,  or,  which 
I  would  rather  recommend,  hang  himself  at  once. 
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Botanical  Sketch  of  the  firincifial  gramina  use 
ful,  or  likely  to  become  useful,  in  husbandry. 
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(N.  B.  In  the  last  No.  variety  y  was  erroneously 

printed  x;anWi/  j.) 


6.  Holcus  avenaceus, 
Avena  elatior. 


ScHR.  7  Tall  oat  grass. 

Lin.  iliiit:  Promental  oi 
some  French  Botanists. 
This  plant,  a  native  of  Europe,  is  also  placed 
by  Muhlenberg  and  others,  among  our  indigenous 
gramina.  It  has  been  removed  from  the  genus 
avena  among  the  Hold,  on  account  of  its  male  and 
hermaphrodite  florets.  Its  roots  are  fibrous, 
creeping,  and  put  out  stalks  about  4  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  long — glabrous  or  nearly  so — stri 
ated — about  J  inch  broad.  The  panicle  is  long, 
loose,  but  narrow  and  pointed.  The  spikelets  con 
sist  of  two  flowers.  The  hermaphrodite  flower 
has  a  short  awn — the  male  flower  a  long,  twisted, 
and  recurved  awn.  There  is  a  variety  with  roots 
apparently  tuberous — the  leaves  of  this  variety 
are  hairy — and  the  spikelets  have  only  one  awn. 
This  plant  is  used  for  artificial  meadows,    Jt 


.  Holcus  Lanatus. 
Avena  lanata. 


thrives  best  on  strong,  tenacious  clay.  It  is  not 
much  liked,  however,  by  cattle ;  horses,  parti- 
cularly, eat  it  with  apparent  reluctance — proba- 
bly on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  which  it  afiords,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments mentioned  by  Humphry  Davy — to  whose 
agricultural  chemistry  the  reader  is  referred  for 
interesting  particulars  on  the  subject  of  this  grass, 
of  holcus  odoratus,  and  of  several  other  grasses 
important  to  the  agriculturist.  H.  avenacevfi 
flowers  in  June.     It  is  perennial. 

~)  Woolly  Holcut. 
Lin.  [Meadow  soft  gra&. 
KosL.  \  Salem  grass. 

J  White  timothy. 
This  plant  is  indigenous  both  in  Europe  and  ia 
America.  It  is  very  common  in  meadows,  where 
its  general  aspect  renders  it  conspicuous.  Its 
stalks  are  villose,  about  one  foot  and  a  half  or 
two  feet  high — straight — and  terminated  by  a  dif- 
fuse or  expanded  panicle — of  a  whitish  or  light 
purple  colour — and  apparently  covered  with  cot- 
ton. Each  corolla  contains  an  awnless  fertile 
flower — and  a  sterile  one,  armed  with  an  awn, 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  The  glumes  are  vil- 
lose. The  plant  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  qualities  of  this  grass 
greatly  differ.  George  Sinclair  {see  H.  Davy'* 
agricultural  chemistry)  says  that  it  appears  to  be 
generally  disliked  by  all  sorts  of  cattle.  He  as- 
serts the  same  of  the  hay  made  out  of  it.  La- 
marck calls  it  un  bonfourrage,  and  Muhlenberg 
excellens  fiabulum.  It  grows  on  all  soils,  from 
the  richest  to  the  poorest. 

8.  Holcus  mollis.    Lin. '^ 

Avena  mollis.     Kiel.  >  Cree/Ung  soft  grass. 

Aira  mollis.       Schr.  j 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe — commonly 
found  there  in  dry  places.  It  is  perennial,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  Its  stalks  are  about 
IJ  foot  high,  geniculated,  and  hairy  at  the  joints. 
The  panicle  smaller  and  less  tomentose  than  in 
H  Lanatus — of  a  sallow  white  colour  mixed  with 
violet  or  purple  tints.  The  glumes  invest  2  flow- 
ers— the  one  generally  male,  with  a  pedicel,  and 
a  long  awn  at  its  tip — the  other  hermaphrodite, 
and  awnless. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  grasses.  It  affords  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  when  in 
bloom,  and  makes  excellent  hay. 

9.  Holcus  striatus.    Lin.t 

( Sufifiosed  by   Pursh^  Striated  holcus, 

to  be  an  Aira.  j 

I  notice  this  species  because  indigenous.  It 
was  first  made  known  by  Clayton,  who  found  it 
in  the  swamps  of  Virginia.  The  leaves  are  flat, 
long,  with  a  sheath  rather  thick  and  striated. — r 
The  panicle  is  close,  oblong,  pyramidal,  with 
very  short,  dense,  and  branching  pedicels.  The 
glumes,  which  contain  two  flowers,  are  striated, 
mutic,  and  acuminate. 

10.  Holcus  laxus.    Lin.  \  ^J>os^  flotv^ring  holcus, 

3  Filiform  holcus. 

This  species  is  also  mentioned  by  Clayton.  It 
has  the  aspect  of  Melica  c£rulea  Its  culm  is  two 
feet  high — slender — rather  bending — the  leaves 
are  numerous,  smooth  at  the  surface — but  rough 
at  their  edges.  The  orifice  of  the  sheath  is  vil- 
lose. The  panicle  is  capillary — with  few  ramifl^ 
cations,  and  an  inclined  aspect.  The  male  flowec 
is  oval  and  dense.  This  plant  grows  from  Canada 
to  Virginia. 

11.  Holcus  Alepensis.    Lin.  \  Holcus  of  Mefifio. 

This  plant,  a  native  of  the  East,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, is  cultivated  with  success  in  the  South  o£ 
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France.  The  stalks  are  of  the  size  of  the  little 
finger,  ami  rise  from  2  to  6  feet.  The  leaves 
are  at  least  2  feet  long,  and  more  than  one  inch 
broad — smooth — green — longitudinally  marked 
with  a  white  line.  The  panicle  is  ample,  termi- 
nal— loose — of  a  reddish  Colour.  The  herma- 
Jihrodite  flowers  are  generally  awned — the  male 
flowers  awnless.  There  are  3  or  4  varieties  of 
this  plant,  which  has  a  perennial  root.  Hotcus 
itecolorans  and  Holcus  nitidus  have  great  affinities 
with  it. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  the  Holcus  com/iaclus, 
to  which  the  Holcus  ccr/n^iw  of  Muhlenberg,  cul 
tivated  in  gardens,  and  flowering  in  August  and 
Sejitember,  bears  so  great  a  resemblance  as  to 
have  induced  some  Botanists  to  pronounce  these 
two  plants  to  be  of  the  same  species.  The  Holcus 
cer.-'uus  is  easily  recognized  by  the  appearance  of 
its  pimicle,  twisted  in  its  incipient  state,  and 
afterwards  inclined  or  pendulous — and  by  the  flat, 
lenticular  form  of  its  seeds,  spotted  with  red.  It 
goes,  as  well  as  the  H.  Sacc/iaralus,  under  the 
vulgar  name  of  Broom-corn.  The  milimii  nigri- 
cans, used  in  Peru  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  a  kior- 
gliuin  or  Holcus,  iJ'c. 

Thus  much  for  a  genus  some  species  of  which, 
such  as  Holcus  s/iicatus,  H.  bicolor,  isfc.  seem  to 
have  lately  excited  a  considerable  degree  of  at 
tention  in  the  southern  states.  The  inquisitive 
agriculturist  will  not,  however,  confine  himself 
to  these  outlines  and  hints — he  will  recur,  for 
ampk  and  recent  information,  to  the  works  of  the 
latest  and  most  approved  Botanists,  with  which 
every  agricultural  society  ought  to  be  supplied. 
Egypt,  India,  &c.  had  long  since  furnished  a 
large  bouquet  of  Hold.  Of  late,  the  Cape  ot 
Good-Hope,  New-Holland,  South  America,  &c. 
have  greatly  added  to  that  bouquet — and  several 
species  might  probably  be  naturalized  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  United  States.  From  the  little  I 
have  remarked  respecting  the  laceration  of  this 
genus  by  the  moderns,  it  will  be  inferred,  perhaps, 
that  botany  is  yet  'n  a  vague,  confuse  state.  The 
inference  would  be  erroneous.  Even  the  large 
groups  of  Linnxus  are  of  infinite  utility — but  the 
discerning  eye,  the  indefatigable  diligence,  the 
microscopic  accui-acy  of  modern  investigators  aim 
at  something  still  more  satisfactory.  They  have 
observed  chasms,  and  they  wish  to  fill  them  up. 
To  present  all  the  families,  genera,  and  species  of 
plants  in  their  true  natural  order — to  group  them 
strictly  according  to  their  affinities — and  to  sup- 
ply all  the  links  ot  the  immense  and  splendid 
chain  of  vegetable  existences,  is  the  commenda- 
l)lc  object  which  they  have  in  view,  and  which 
from  the  laudable  and  characteristic  ardour  of  the 
age  after  natural  knowledge  will,  no  doubt,  be 
accomplished  at  no  very  distant  day. 
1  now  pass  to  the  genus. 
Milium  \  Millet. 

(  Iviandria — Digynia.)  ^  Alii — {letit  mil. 
^ Milium  from   Mille,  a  thousand,  on  account  of 
the  threat  number  of  the  seeds  in  t/iis  filant.J 
i)/"  It  must  already  have  struck  the  reader  that 
the   vulgar  name  millet  is  extremely  vague. — 
\Vc  have  seen  it  already  given  to  several  species 
of  Holcus:  it  is  also  applied  to  mi/iiim,  a  genus 
so  nearly  allied  to  ./Igrostis  as  to  have  been  united 
therewith  by  L:jmark,  and  other  modern   Botan- 
ists— some  species  of  Milium  have  also  been  in 
corporated.with  the  genus  Pu7iicu7n.     The  Pani 
cum  itaticum,  and  Panicum  Miliaceuni,  were  the 
2  principal  species  of  Millet  used  by  the  ancients 
for  making  bread.    Great  confusion  must  unavoid- 
ably   prevail  in  respect  to  Millet,  until   all  the 
plants  indiscriminately  grouped  by  the  imagina- 
tion under  that  name,  lie  accurately  distinguished. 
The    generic    characters  ot  Milium,  are   a  2 
valved    nearly    ventricose  calyx,  valves  unequal 
containing    one  flower— —a  corolla  composed  of 


two  very  short  valves,  with  or  without  an  awn. 
Stigmas  plumose  or  villous.  Flowers  paniculate 
or  spiked— though,  strictly  speaking,  no  plant 
with  a  spike  should  be  left  under  this  genus. 

I  will  describe  oidy  a  few  species. 

~\  Double  fioiv- 
1.  Milium  Amphicarpon.    VvR%ii.K.eri7ig  lilillet. 

3  Millet  mono- 
'ique. 

This  very  singular  grass  was  found  by  Pursh  in 
the  light  sandy  fields  of  New  Jersey,  near  Egg- 
harbour,  where  it  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Its 
singularity  consists  in  having  only  male  flowers  in 
a  panicle  at  its  top,  and  female  flowers,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  fruit  at  the  extremity  of  sculii  or 
naked  stems  about  the  root,  and  even  under 
ground. 

The  stalks  are  many,  round,  about  2  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  rather  wide  and  nearly  linear, 
striated,  shorter  than  the  parts  of  the  culm  be 
tween  the  joints,   covered    with    long,    whitish, 
rough   hairs,   tuberous   at  their  insertion.     The 
sheaths  are  round,  striated,  hairy  like  the  leaves; 
the  upper  one  has  no  limb  extending  from  the 
culm,  but  ends  abruptly.      I'he  panicle  is  termi 
nal,  and  bears  only  a  few  flowers,  which  are  all 
male — its  ramifications  are  simple.     The   glums 
are  oblong,  acute,  nerved,  equal,  pretty  smooth. 
The  female  flowers  grow  at  the  extremity  of  ra 
dical  scajii,  sheathed   at  their  base.     They   are 
erect  before  fioration,  then  reflexed — so  that  the 
mature  seeds,  which  are  large  and   sound,  pene- 
trate into  the  soil  below.      Pursh   has   given   a 
plate  of  this  curious  plant,  which  I  have  mention- 
ed here  only  on  account  of  its  singularity,  not  be- 
ing acquainted  with  its  qualities. 
1.  Milium  effiisum.  Lin.  ;  Common   Millet- 

Agrostis  efi'usa.     Lamakck.  i^rass.  Miltpars. 

The  culm  of  this  species  is  3  feet  high — deli- 
cate— with  smooth,  and  verdant  leaves — about  ^ 
inch  bi-oad.  The  panicle  is  about  1  foot  long — 
very  loose — the  flowers  sparse  and  awnless.  This 
grass  commonly  grows  in  the  woods — and  has  a 
very  pleasant  smell,  which,  according  to  Linnxus, 
is  a  good  preservative  against  moths,  and  there- 
fore, recommended  by  him  to  be  put  in  trunks, 
wardrobes,  £cc.  Though  a  native  ot  the  woods, 
it  thrives  in  open,  exposed  situations,  where  it 
yields  abundant  foliage  early  in  the  spring  ;  but 
its  nutritive  powers  are  small.  C Hee  H.  Davy's 
.dg.  Chem.)  It  is  perennial. 
3.  Milium  distichum.        Muhl.  ?      Ttuin-sfiiked 

Milium  paspalodes.  Y.^i.iott.S  Milium  or  Mil- 
let. 

This  plant  is  very  common  in  Carolina,  where 
it  grows  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  water.  The  culm 
is  creeping — compressed — glabrous.  The  leaves 
are  6  inchee  long,  J  inch  wide — obtuse,  ciliate, 
glabrous.  The  spikes  are  conjugate.  The  flow- 
ers are  solitary,  alternate,  distichous.  The  seed 
is  compressed,  ovate  (  See  Muhlenberg  and  El- 
liott, two  -writers  ivho  have,  together  with  Pursh 
and  Kuttall,  made  immense  and  important  addi- 
tions to  the  Botany  of  the  United  Slates.) 

Under  the  genus  Agrostis,  a  few  other  species 
formerly  ranked  under  Milium,  will  be  described. 
I  propose  to  enter,  in  the  next  number,  upon  the 
delineation  of  the  most  interesting  species  of  Pa- 
nicum, a  genus  confessedly  no  less  intricate  than 
extensive. 

L.  H.  GIRARDIN. 


GENERAL  RULES  FOR  THE  RESTORATION  AND 

PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH. 

ON    APPETITE. 

Appetite,  in  general,  signifies  the  natural  in- 
stinctive desire  bv  which  the  animal  is  led  to 
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pursue  the  gratifications  of  sense.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  we  shall  confine  its  mean- 
ing to  the  craving  for  food.  In  this  respect,  the 
appetite  of  man  may  be  divided  into  three  dif- 
ferent species,  though  that  evinced  by  inferior 
animals  is  naturally  simple,  because  it  is  not  im- 
paired by  art.  Thus,  if  children  were  never  en- 
ticed, by  weak  parents  and  ignorant  nurses,  to 
eat  more  than  their  own  inclination  directs  them, 
or  to  partake  of  highly  flavoured  artificial  dish- 
es which  stimulate  the  palate,  and  preternatural- 
ly  distend  the  stomach,  there  is  every  reason  tci 
believe  that  the  following  classifications  wouW 
be  unnecessary. 

1.  The  natural  appetite,  which  is  contented 
as  well  with  the  most  simple  as  the  most  com- 
pound and  delicious  dishes  :  such  is  that  of  coun- 
try people  employed  in  hard  manual  labour  ;  of 
children  who  have  not  been  mismanaged  in  the 
nursery  ;  and  of  every  rational  person  who  is 
convinced  of  the  advantages  resulting  to  both 
mind  and  body,  from  a  simple  and  frugal  diet. 

2.  The  artificial  appetite  of  the  epicure,  the 
hypochondriac,  and  the  tipler  ;  all  may  be  rank- 
ed under  the  same  class.  It  would  be  needless 
to  add,  m  this  place,  any  other  remark,  than  that 
such  an  inclination  for  sensual  enjoyment  remains 
only  so  long  as  the  operation  of  these  exquisite 
stimulants  continues.  When  the  papillary  nerves 
ol  the  palate  can  be  no  longer  influenced  bv  such 
excitement,  the  sensualist  loses  his  appetite,  and 
is  punished  with  all  the  concomitant  symptoms  of 
indigestion. 

3.  The  habitual  appetite,  though  partly  ac- 
quired, is  not  liable  to  those  serious  objections 
which  apply  to  the  latter  species  ;  nor  is  it  at- 
tended with  any  other  disadvantages  than  those 
arising  from  long-fasting,  or  an  undue  allowance 
of  food  on  particular  occasions.  Thus,  after  fa- 
tiguing exercise,  when  the  fibres  ot  the  digestive 
organs  are  already  weakened,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  to  those  parts  is  unusually  increased, 
the  nourishment  then  received  can  be  digested 
only  with  great  difticulty,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  body. 

Want  of  afifietite  may  proceed  either  from  a 
defective  energy  of  the  stomach,  originating  more 
frequently  from  an  immoderate  quantity,  than 
the  imp'roper  quality  of  food  ;  or  it  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  sympathy  of  other  diseased  parts, 
such  as  the  liver,  bowels,  uterus,  &c.  ;  or  by  in- 
testinal worms,  obstructions  of  the  mesentery, 
and  many  other  causes.  Hence  it  will  be  under- 
stood, that  there  can  be  no  s/teci/ic  remedy  sug- 
gested to  remove  the  complaint ;  but  that  the 
treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  In 
general,  however,  the  following  hints  deserve 
attention.  When  the  stomach  loathes  whole- 
some food,  and  is  troubled  with  habitual  flatulen- 
cy, and  eructations  of  a  bitter,  rancid,  or  saline 
taste,  it  should  be  previously  ascertained  wheth- 
er an  emetic  be  proper,  or  necessary  to  evacuate 
its  foul  contents.  Yet  to  determine  this  point 
requires  a  degree  of  skill  and  experience  which 
few  persons  in  common  life  possess:  on  the  other 
hand,  the  administration  of  a  simple  emetic  may 
be  attended  with  serious  consequences.  For  this 
j reason,  we  would  previously  recommend  a  change 
of  air  and  diet  ;  early  rising  in  the  morning  ; 
gentle  exercise  ;  abstinence  from  all  hot  drinks, 
particularly  tea,  punch,  and  hot  broths,  fat  or 
hard  meat,  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  &c.  ;  to 
avoid  the  influence  of  depressing  passions,  such 
as  excessive  grief,  fear  and  anxiety;  and  if  this 
treatment,  after  having  been  rigorously  (jursued 
for  several  days  or  weeks,  produce  no  change  in 
the  appetite,  then  to  have  recourse  to  gentle 
emetics,  or  rather  to  the  operation  of  nauseating 
medicines.      According  to  our   experience,  the 
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slowly,  and  without  violence,  and  was  just  suf- 
ficient tothi'ow  off  the  impurities;  as  soon  as  the 
froth  disappeared  from  the  bung  hole,  which 
was  about  twenty  days,  the  hung  was  put  in  tight, 
and  a  gimblet  hole  bored  on  the  top  of  the  cask 
in  which  a  peg  was  loosely  put  for  a  week  or  two 
longer,  that  some  of  the  fixed  air  might  escape 
as  still  a  very  slight  fermentation  was  carried 
on  ;  then  the  peg  was  driven  in  tight. 

The  season  so  far  has  been  wet  and  unusually 
cold,  wind  generally  north,  frequent  frosts  du- 
ring this  month,  so  as  to  make  fire  necessary 
morning  and  evenings.  Our  crops  of  small  grain 
look  well  generally,  and  promise  an  abundant 
harvest ;  crops  of  grass  will  be  unusually  heavy; 
Indian  corn  is  backward,  owing  to  the  cold  wea- 
ther, but  I  hope  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  hot  suns 
in  store  for  us  to  make  a  good  crop  yet. 
With  the  highest  esteem, 

I  remain  your  friend, 

JOHN  M-DOVVELL,Jr. 

[The  currant  wine  made  after  the  above  recipe, 
of  quassia,  or  simple  toast  and  water  well  prepar-  is  amongst  the  very  best  we  have  ever  seen. — Ed. 


powder  of  ipecacuanha,  in  the  smallest  doses  of 
a  quarter  or  sixth  part  of  a  grain,  in  a  little  cold 
•water,  repeated  every  ten  minutes  for  two  or 
three  hours  together,  before  breakfast,  stands 
eminently  recommended  in  disorders  of  this  na- 
ture, and  has  seldom  failed  to  be  of  service  to 
to  phlegmatick  or  corpulent  individuals,  when 
continued  for  several  mornings.  But  if  there 
appear  to  be  great  fullness  of  the  stomach,  or 
bowels,  attended  with  the  symptoms  before  de 
scribed,  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  give 
such  an  emetic  as  may,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, at  the  same  time  relieve  the  bowels.  A 
inixture  of  two  parts  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  and 
one  part  of  antiironial  wine  taken  in  single  tea- 
spoonfuls  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  any 
farther  drink  till  it  begins  to  operate,  generally 
produces  the  desired  effect. 

After  the  stomach  and  bowels  have,  by  such  or 
similar  means,  been  evacuated,  it  will  be  useful 
to  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  fibres,  by  drinking 
small  draughts  ot  chamomile  tea,  or  an  infusion 


ed,  which  last  may  be  justly  considered   as  one 
of  the  mildest  and  most  grateful  corroborants. 

An  insatiable  a/ifietite  may  arise  from  too 
great  a  distension  of  the  stomach  in  early  infancy  ; 
from  an  over-abundant  secretion  of  the  gastric 
or  digestive  liquor ;  from  drink'ng  i  i' e  quanti- 
ties of  >t  mulating  aciil  beverage,  such  as  cider, 
perry,  butter-milk,  &c.  but  especially  from  a 
bad  habit  of  fast  eating,  w  thout  properly  masti 
eating  hard  substances.  Hence  the  first  maxim 
in  diet  should  be,  to  eat  slom'ly,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  sudden  distension  of  the  digestive  organs, 

and  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  food  to  be  du-  .g,.^  ^^  ^^^^  to  grow  well.  In  18:3, 1  likewise 
ly  prepared  and  gradually  mixed  with  the  gas-  i^„ted  a  quart  of  apples,  of  which  only  about 
trie  juice.     It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  any  |(^,,p  ,,illg  ^^^^^        .  f,.^^  them  1  raised  about  3 


RAISING  POTATOES  FROM  THE  APPLES. 

St.  Michaels,  June  23,  1B24. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  raising  Irish  potatoes  from  the  apples 
which  grow  on  the  vines  of  Irish  potatoes  In 
1822,  I  planted  a  few  apples,  the  drought  being 
great  I  only  raised  T  small  potatoes  about  as  large 
as  my  little  finger  end — I  planted  them  in  1823, 
and  raised   about  2  quarts,  which  I  planted  this 


other  suggestions  respecting  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  this  troublesome  complaint,  which  in  the 
present  times  of  frugality,  cannot  fail  to  find  its 
own  remedy. 

uwo^— 

I  TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

TO  MAKE  CURRANT  WINE. 

Steubenville,  June  20;/;,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, — The  appearance  of  the  currants 
ripening  reminds  me  of  your  rei^uest,  to  have  the 
receipt  by  which  the  wine  was  made,  that  you 
did  me  the  honor  to  speak  so  highly  of. 

Wash  your  currants  and  strain  off  the  juice 
through  a  flannel  bag ;  to  every  gallon  of  juice, 
add  three  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  to  every  gal- 
lon of  the  mixture,  add  three  pounds  of  Orleans 
sugar,  and  half  a  pint  of  French  brandy — fill 
your  cask  full  and  put  it  into  a  cool  cellar  to  fer- 
ment ;  when  the  fermentation  is  going  on,  every 
morning  fill  up  the  cask  with  cold  water,  that 
the  froth  and  impurities  may  work  out  of  the 
bung  hole,  which  may  be  lightly  covered  with  a 
thin  rag,  to  prevent  flies  from  getting  in — as  soon 
as  the  fermentation  is  over,  bung  the  cask  up 
tight,  and  let  it  remain  vvithout  being  opened  for 
one  year,  when  it  may  be  either  bottled  up,  or 
drawn  on  tap  The  only  material  difference  in 
the  above  and  many  other  receipts  is  the  addition 
of  the  brandy  before  fermentation  takes  place  ; 
upon  which  I  think  the  goodness  of  the  wine  in  a 
great  measure  depends;  usually  the  brandy  is  ad 
dcd  after  the  fermentation  is  over  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  making  grape  wine.  I  had  observed  that 
currant  wine  had  generally  an  acetous  smell  and 
not  unfrequently  an  acetous  tsiste,  which  I  thought 
was  owing  to  the  fermentation  having  proceede 
past  the  vinous  point,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  spi 
rit  being  evolved  to  prevent  it;  I  therefore  de 
termintd  to  add  the  brandy  before  fermentati'm 
took  p!;ice,  and  which  I  was  happy  to  find  h 
the  desired  effect ;  the  fermentation  proceeded 


quarts,  they  were  numerous  in  the  hill.  These 
1  likewise  planted  with  the  produce  of  1322,  and 
all  promise  fair  for  a  crop.  Those  I  planted  in 
1823,  were  in  the  ground  from  the  "th  of  April 
to  the  1st  of  October,  and  I  found  them  tar  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  potato.  I  digged  some 
of  the  common  potato  yesterday,  and  they  have 
sprouts  from  the  eyes  the  length  of  my  finger, 
but  those  I  raised  had  not  the  appearance  of  a 
sprout  from  them,  from  April  to  October  ;  which 
is  a  plain  instance  of  the  genuineness  of  these  po- 
toes,  and  the  great  utility  oi  raising  them. 

A  gentleman  in  Ireland,  who  lived  within  a 
mile  of  my  father's,  raised  potatoes  from  the  ap 
pies — they  were  a  round  white  potato,  most  de 
licious — the  next  year  he  raised  a  second  parcel, 
they  were  a  pale  red  but  the  same  shape — these 
two  kinds  of  potatoes  were  discriminated  through 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  none  but  them 
were  planted  at  the  time  I  left  Ireland.  I  have 
now  the  prospect  of  seed  enough  for  my  own  use; 
but  not  contented  with  that,  I  should  wish  to  con 
tinue  the  practice  of  raising  potatoes  in  this  way. 
But  one  thing  I  mi  ignorant  of,  which  I  wish  you 
to  inform  me  if  you  can — how  I  am  to  preserve 
these  apples  through  the  winter  from  frost  and 
from  rot.*  If  you  can  do  this,  you  will  confer 
a  favour  on 

Your  humble  servant, 

JAMES  PURSLEY, 


vernor  under  our  constitution,)  on  reading  vari- 
ous remedies  in  your  usefijl  Journal,  for  injuries 
done  to  the  peach  tree  by  insects  and  worms  at 
its  roots,  requested  me,  a  few  days  back,  to  state 
to  you,  that  of  all  the  things  he  has  applied,  and 
after  several  jears  experience,  he  has  found 
nothing  to  have  so  salutary  and  lasting  an  effect, 
as  chamber  lye,  applied  twice  in  March,  and 
twice  in  November,  around  the  roots;  in  quantity, 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart  each  time. 

China  Grove,  S.  C  27th  June,  1824. 
"  The  prospects  of  the  cotton  crops  are  at  this 
time  unusually  fine  in  this  state,  and  owing  to  the 
very  low  price  of  all  kind  of  provisions,  there  is 
at  least  one  fourth  more  cotton  jilanted  than  com- 
mon. It  is  too  early  yet,  to  know  whether  the 
rot  will  attack  the  cotton,  should  it  escape  that 
destructive  disease,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  very  abundant  crop." 

Respectfully,  &c. 

J.  DOZIER. 

PUashington,  Pa.  July  2,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

With  us  the  present  prospects  of  the  farmer 
may  be  considered  good.  Our  wheat  crop  is  fine  ; 
rye  not  quite  so  good  ;  barley  fine  :  owing  to  too 
much  rain  in  June,  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
oats  are  lodged  ;  the  crop  will  still  be  large. — 
The  frequent  rains  have  prevented  our  corn  from 
being  so  well  worked  as  it  should  have  been.  It 
s  short,  but  a  good  colour,  and  growing  finely 
the  last  ten  days.  Our  grass  crops  are  unusually 
heavy.  The  clover  fields  exceed  any  thing  I 
have  seen.  The  white  clover  appears  to  be  again 
resuming  its  place  in  our  pasture  grounds. 

Although  we  had  several  severe  white  frosts 
the  last  of  May  and  early  in  June,  we  will  have 
an  abundance  of  both  apples  and  peaches;  we 
lost  most  of  our  grapes,  beans,  early  cucumbers, 
and  melons,  on  the  26th  May. 

June  was  very  changeable.  It  rained  on  six- 
teen day's  out  of  the  thirty.  The  TherHiometer 
ranged  from  42  to  90°,  medium  temperature  at  2 
o'clock  was  73  1-10°.  The  depth  of  rain  that  fell 
was  5  j  inches,  medium  temperature  of  May  was 
62  1-3°.  The  rain  gauge  on  the  weighing  plan 
answers  well — the  whole  cost  did  not  exceed  two 
dollars. 

You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  prices  of  wool, 
that  sheep  farming,  unless  with  the  best  Merinos, 
is  poor  business.  Full  bloods  pay  well,  but  the 
common  coarse  kind  will  not  defray  the  expense 
of  keeping.  Very  sincerely  your's, 

ALEXANDER  REED. 

WOOL. — The  subscribers  will  receive  wool  at 
the  annexed  prices,  and  under  a  hope  that  the 
New  Tariff  of  Duties  may  have  some  influence  in 
promoting  the  sales  of  their  Cloths,  they  have 
been  induced  to  change  their  terms  of  payment, 
from  what  they  lately  proposed  in  their  adver- 
tisement. They  will  give  their  notes  payable  in 
cash  at  12  months,  or  pay  in  cloths  on  delivery, 
or  whenever  afterwards  demanded.  Should  the 
wool  be  washed  on  the  sheep,  they  will  make  a 
reasonable  addition  to  their  seated  prices. 
For  1st  quality   80  cents  per  lb. 


*  Perhafis  t.he  better  way  mould  be  to  seal  them 
ufi,  .'termetriculij,  in  a  very  tight  vessel .' — Edit. 
Am.  Far. 


LA\tov\a\  ViorvesiponAeace. 


Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Frederic/:  County,  Md. 
2ith  June,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, — 
My  old  and  respected  neighbor.  Major  R.  John- 
son, (the  only  surviving  brother  of  our  first  go-  healthy  and  like  to  do  well. 


2d 

do. 

60 

do. 

do. 

3d 

do. 

45 

do. 

do. 

4th 

do. 

35 

do. 

do. 

5  th 

do. 

25 

do. 

do. 

B.  WELLS  Sc  Co 
SteubenvUic,  June  5    1824. 

jistonishnig  instance  of  Fecundity. — A  ewe  he^ 
tween  the  Norfolk  and  Leicester  breed,  belong- 
ing to  >Ir.  Scabtr,  of  New  Mir.iet,  lambed  on 
M.Hida;'  evening  no  fewer  than  five  lambs,  three 
ewes  and  tw  >   ams     The  ewe  and  produce  arc 
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fJuly  9,  1834. 


Bultetin  Universal.— We  have  seen  the  pros-  sons,  to  be  called  a  committee  of  arrangement, 
pectus  of  a  work  proposed  to  be  published  in  be  appomted,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  thel 
V^ViS,  mthled  the  Universal  Bulletin  of  the  Sci-  necessary  arrangements  for  a  Fall  meeting  and 
ences  and   Industry.    It   is  to   be  divided   into  exhibition '  ^     •       .    ,,    „• 

eight  sections,  and  "a  number  for  each  section  is .     1  he  following  gentlemen  are  designated  to  this 
to  be  published  monthly,   and  at  the  end  of  the  duty,  viz— 
year   appropriate   tables  are  to  be  furnished  to 


Abiel  Janners,  Wilson  C.  Selden,  Jr.,  Samuel 


bach  section,  so  that  they  may  be  bound  separate- 1  Hough,  Fayette  Ball  John  White,  Robert  Bra- 
Iv  The  several  sections  will  form  distinctlden  and  Sydnor  Bailey.  iJT-  ihc  committee 
works  and  they  may  be  subscribed  for  separately,  [will  meet  on   the   4th  Saturday  of  this  month, 


EPIGRAM. 

On  the  Marriage  of  Mr.  Jon.   IV.  Honey,  to  Mist 
Mary  S.  jiustin. 
From  sweetest  flowers,  the  busy  Bee 

Can  scarce  a  drop  of  Honey  gather  ; 
But  Oh  !  how  siueet  a  flower  is  she. 
Who  turns  to  honey  altogether. 


iGv  msv  -       

The  eight  sections  will  form  seventeen  volumes]  when   it  will  determine  what   are  to  be  the  sub- 
8vo  each  year,  viz.  Sec.  1,  devoted  to  the  Mathe-  |jects  of  competition 


matical  and  Physical  Sciences,  2  vols, ;  Sec.  2, 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Geology,  3  vols. ;  Sec. 
3,  the  Medical  Sciences,  3  vols.  ;  Sec.  4,  Agri- 
culture, economics,  &c.  2  vols. ;  Sec.  5,  the 
Technological  Sciences,  2  vols.  ;  Sec.  6.  Geo- 
graphy and  Voyages,  2  vols. ;  Sec.  7,  History,  An- 
tiquities, and  Philology,  2  vols.;  Sec.  8,  the  Mi- 
litary Sciences,  1  vol.  Matters  purely  political 
and  literary,  are  excluded.  The  object  of  the 
publication  is  stated  to  be  to  present  to  the  rea- 
der an  analysis  of  all  works  ;  the  complete  sub- 
stance of  all  academical  memoirs,  of  all  periodi- 
cal publications  which  are  published  in  the  civi- 
lized world,  and  to  form  a  methodical  repertory  of 
all  facts,  and  a  monthly  picture  of  the  successive 
effoits  of  the  human  mind  among  all  nations. 
The  work  is  to  be  published  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  de  Ferussac.  The  prospectus  enumerates 
a  great  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  science 
in  Europe,  who  have  engaged  to  assist  in  the  se- 
veral sections  of  the  work.  Among  them  are  the 
names  of  Laplace,  Humboldt,  and  Cuvier.  To 
each  section  one  or  more  principal  editor  is 
assigned,  the  names  of  whom  are  given  in  the 
prospectus.  The  price  of  subscription  for  the 
■whole,  at  Paris,  is  120  francs  a  year,  journals 
and  Memoirs  of  Societies,  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  work,  will  be  received  according  to 
their  respective  prices,  in  exchange  for  one  or 
more  sections  of  the  Bulletin.  Authors  and  edi- 
tors of  writings  of  every  description  upon  the 
sciences,  industry,  and  the  military  art,  are  invi- 
ted to  communicate  their  works,  troches  et  francs 
de  [lort,  to  the  Bulletin.  ,W oiks  from  the  United 
States  may  be  sent  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Anth.  J. 
Girard,  merchant.  New- York.  They  should  be 
sent  under  the  following  address — A  la  Direction 
du  Bulletin  Universel  des  Scittices  et  de  I'lndus- 
irie.  Rue  de  I'Akbaye,  N'o.  3.  a  Paris. 

[Two  Sections  of  the  .ibove  ;  the  one  the  Na- 
tural Sciences  and  Geology — and  that  on  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Economy,  are  received  in  ex- 
change forthe  American  Farmer.  To  some  of  our 
agricultural  correspondents,  and  to  their  sons  who 
are  learning  the  French  language,  especially 
those  of  them  who  propose  to  make  an  indepen- 
dent and  honourable  livelihood  by  the  plough,  the 
perusal  of  this  work  would  be  very  interesting 
and  useful.  To  such  of  our  readers  therefore  we 
will  make  this  bargain,  and  be  much  obliged  in 
the  bargain  to  wit : — They  shall  have  the  use 
of  the  numbers  as  they  are  received,  they  con- 
senting to  do  us  the  favour  to  translate  for  the 
Farmer,  such  articles  as  we  shall  designate  by  a 
pencil  mark. — Here  is  an  opportunity  of  render 
ing  some  service  to  a  good  cause  '  Who  says  / 
will  }—EdiC.  Am.  Far.^ 

The  "  Agricultural  Society  of  Loudon,"  Sec 
held  its  meeting  on  Monday,  the  14th  inst.  It 
was  large  and  very  respectable,  and  its  proceed 
ings  conducted  with  a  spirit  of  animation,  har- 
mony and  decorum  that  gives  assurance  of  its 
ultimate  success. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

''  Reiotved,  That  a  committee  of  eight  per- 


and  'vill  establish  the  rules 
to  govern  the  same.  These  matters  will  all  be 
made  public  as  early  as  possible. 

TO  PHYSICIANS. 

There  is  a  publication  in  Boston,  Mass.  called 
the  Medical  Intelligencer,  which  is  issued  every 
Tuesday,  at  the  moderate  price  of  t-wo  dollars 
a  year.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  local  in- 
telligence, and  original  articles  on  .Medicine  and 
Surgery,  both  useful  and  interesting  to  the  facul- 
ty. !  his  paper  has  received  the  patronage  of 
the  first  professional  gentlemen  in  the  United 
States. 

Persons   wishing  to  become  subscribers  to  the 

second  volume    which  has  just  commenced,  are 

desired  to  forward  a  line  by  mail,  to  John  Cotton, 

the  proprietor.  No.  47,  Marlboro'-street,  Boston. 

— ^ai&o  aB-" 

Valuable  Impkovemint. — A  machine,  pro- 
pelled by  water,  was  invented  by  Willard  Earle. 
Esq.  of  Athol,  in  this  state,  for  making  shingles. 
The  machine  may  be  managed  by  boys,  and  three 
thousand  shingles  made  per  day  by  one  person. 
Timber  which  cannot  be  worked  in  the  old  way 
may  be  wrought  by  these  machines  with  equal 
advantage  with  the  best  of  timber. — Bost.  States- 
man. 

KA.RLY  VEGETATION.— Among  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  soil  whose  early  maturity  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  the  present  season,  none 
perhaps  are  more  worthy  of  remark  than  a  growth 
of  Indian  Corn,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Lemuel 
Langley,  near  this  borough,  which  already  bears 
full  ripe  roasting  ears  of  the  largest  size.  Such 
forwardness,  we  believe,  is  without  a  parrallel. — 
.Yorfol/c  Herald,  June  21. 

Messrs.  Field  and  Clark  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  lately 
presented  to  Mr.  Clinton  a  pair  of  pitchers  and 
one  dozen  of  plates  of  Staffordshire  ware,  with 
devices  representing  various  scenes  on  the  Erie 
canal,  with  the  following  inscriptions  :  (on  one 
side) 

The 

Grand  Erie  Canal, 

A  splendid  monument  of  the 

Enterprize   and   Resources 

of  the   State   of 

NEW-YORK, 

Indebted  for  its  early  commencement 

and  rapid  completion  to  the  active 

energies,  pre  eminent  talents 

and    enlightened    policy    of 

DE  WITT  CLINTON, 

late   governer  of 

the  State, 

(On  the  reverse) 

Utica, 

a    village    in   the    state   of 

New- York,    thirty    years    since 

a  wilderness;  now  (1824)  inferior  to 

none  in  the  western  section  of  the 

State, 

In  population,     wealth,     commercial 

enterprize,  active  imliistry 

and  civil  improvement. 


ITIHI^  IS'A^BiHl^^- 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  9,  1824. 

flv*'  The  Editor  has  been  several  times  request- 
ed to  collect  information  on  the  preparation,  use 
and  application  of  L.ime   as  a  manure. 

The  better  way  in  all  such  cases  is,  for  the  per- 
son, seeking  information,  to  frame  his  interroga- 
tories in  such  shape  as  may  be  best  calculated  to 
draw  out  an  answer,  on  the  earact  points  whereon 
he  wishes  information. — These  interrogatories 
will  be  published,  and  will  be  almost  certain  to 
elicit  the  desired  instruction  :  besides,  the  Editor 
will  engage  to  send  them  personally,  to  such  per- 
sons as  he  may  happen  to  know  possesses  particu- 
lar experience  in  the  case  in  question.  We  wisU 
Ihis  to  be  consideied  a  special  notice  to  those  who 
want  information  in  regard  to  the  use  of  lime — 
and  a  general  one  to  all  who  desire  it  on  any  agri- 
cultural topick. —  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  ob- 
vious benefits  that  must  flow  from  the  adoption  of 
this  system  of  "  question  and  answer"  through 
the  medium  of  a  Journal,  which  is  read  and  writ- 
ten for,  by  the  inhabitants  of  every  climate,  and 
the  cultivator  of  every  production  in  the  United 
States. 

PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— careful- 
ly collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  American 
Farmer.    By  Rogers  13"  Stmisgton. 
Flour,  Howard  St.,  Sj  81 — Do.  Susquehannah, 
$5  25— Do.  Wharf  2J5  30— Do.  Rye,  «,.i  a  ^2  75— 
Corn  Meal,  per.  barrel.  g2— Wheat,  Red,  gl— 
Ditto   white,  $1    6  to  gl   10— Corn,  yellow,  34 
cents — Ditto  white     34  cents — Rye,  per  bushel, 
41  cts — Oats,  25  cents — B.  E.  Peas,  none — White 
beans,  none — Whiskey,  27^  cts— Apple  Brandy, 
35  cts— Peach  Do.  §1. — Herrings,  No.  1,  1^2  25— 

No.  2,    S2  00 — Ditto    Old,    No.    1,    §1    50 

Ditto  ditto  No.  2,    SI  25 Shad,  trimmed,  ^6 

75 — Do.  Uiitiimmed,  .g5  75 — Ginseng,  out  of  sea- 
son— Linseed  Oil,  65  cents. — Clover  Seed,  out  of 
season — Flax  Seed,  rough,  75  cents  per  bushel — 
Timothy,  Ditto  S2  50 — Hay,  per  ton,  %10 — 
Flax,  10  cts.— Candles,  Mould,  12i  cts. — Soup,  7 
cts. — Pork,  Mess,  -^lo — Ditto  Prime,  5S12 — 
Butter,  7  cts.  to  14  cts. — Lard,  8  J  cts. — Bacon, 
6  a  7  cts. — Leather,  Best  liole,  24  to  27  cts. — 
Feathers,  25  cts. 

Tobacco. — Few  sales  the  last  week,  and  only 
30  hhds.  inspected  at  State  Warehouse,  No.  1. — 
Prices  remain  the  same  as  last  report. 

The  number  of  hhds.  inspected  at  the  three 
Warehouses  during  the  last  three  months,  ending 
1st  July,  was  6»81. — The  number  of  hhds.  ship- 
ped within  the  same  time,  old  and  new  inspection, 
was  4976. 
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X  at  aval  Uistory. 


ICHrHYOLOGY. 
DkAR  Sir, 

I  send  you  herewith  a  small  phial  just  received 
from  the  honorable  J.  S.  Spcnce,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Worcester  county  of  this  state,  con- 
taining a  tew  of  the  insects  which  have  of  late 
years  infested  the  sea  shore  and  creeks  of  that 
county.  What  gives  them  practical  consequence 
is  the  fact  that  they  enter  the  mouths  of  fish 
caught  in  gill  nets,  and  devour  every  particle  of 
their  meat,  without  breaking  the  skin — so  that 
when  the  fisherman  flatters  himself  with  having 
taken  a  mess  of  fine  fish,  he  finds  himself  deceiv- 
ed by  a  bloated  exterior  containing  nothing  but 
bones  and  water.  This  pest  is  said  to  have  made 
its  appearance  dhly  since  the  time  of  a  tremend- 
ous storm,  a  few  years  since,  which  broke  away 
one  of  their  inlets  on  the  coast;  and  is  therefore 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  connect- 
&U  in  some  particular  manner  with  that  occur- 
rence. In  the  narrative  of  Capt.  Parry's  late 
voyage  of  discovery,  an  account  is  given  of  an 
insect  called  by  them  tiie  sea  louse,  which  strip- 
ped the  flesh  comi)letely  from  the  bones  of  ducks, 
wnich  had  been  confined  within  their  reach  un 
dc  r  ihe  ice.     The  hint  was  improved  by  those  on 


Prehending  the  kinds  under  consideration,  is  de- 
nominated Cymoi/wa.  They  have  been  calle.i 
seu-ticr,  fiih-tke,  and  several  other  names.  They 
arc  remarkable  for  having  "  a  tailcomposed  of  six 
segments,  feet  inserted  in  the  lateral  edges  of  the 
trunk  and  terminated  by  a  strong  hook,"  tkc. 

I  question  very  much  whether  these  tornienters 
are  new  comers.  Yet,  there  is  one  consideration 
leading  to  a  belief  that  this  may  be  the  fact. — 
For,  the  species  of  them  generally  known,  are 
the  pests  of  iivinff  animals  ;  while  ".hose  to  whom 
you  re.er,  seem  to  prey  upon  dead  ones. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  know  more  about  them: 


he  mouth,  to  antennce,  8cc.  for  the  ai  rangement 
>t  his  insects.  The  author  has  described  one  of 
he  sexes  of  the  insect,  only,  he  will  find  both 
iescribed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Na- 
ural  bciences,  under  the  name  of  QiGERiA  exiti- 
osa, 

I  remain  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  SAY. 
N.  B.  It  is  very  probable  that  Parry's  animal, 
may  be  similar  to  the  VV  orceiter  depredator,  but 
1  have  not  yet  read  that  work.  T.  S. 


such   as   the   fish,  whether   shad,  herrings,  and  Albany,  2d  July    1824. 

others,  which  they  devour?  the  numbers  that  en-  Dear  Sir,  '  ' 

terthem?  the  time  it  requires  ?  and  other  parti-      I    received,  preserved  in  spirits,  the  animals 
culars.  which  you  sent  to  me,  and  which  are  so  destruc- 

1  should  like  to  see  one  of  the  excavated  skins.' live  to  the  fish  caught  in  giU-nets,on  the  sea  coast 
I  know  no  other  way  of  avoiding  them,  than  by  and  in  the  creeks  of  Worcester  county, 
frequent  drawing  the  nets,  and  removing  the  fish       This  animal  cannot  be  termed  parasitical,  be- 
before  the  cy.Tiothoa  can  penetrate  them.  cause  it  does  not  subsist  on  living  creatures.  The 
Truly,  as  heretofore,  and  respectfully  your's,    Cancer  Nugax,   is  described  in   the  appendix  to 


SAMUEL  L.  MITCHELL. 

Professor  Say's  Reply. 

PhUadeltihia,  Jljird  30t/i,  1824. 


Phipps's  Vojage  to  the  Noith  Pole,  and  is  the 
animal  mentioned  in  Capt.  Parry's  last  voyage.— r- 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Northern  oeas,  and  al- 
though the  crustaceous  creature  from  Worcester 
has  the  same  practice  of  eating  the  flesh,  and 
eviscerating  the  internal  parts  of  dead  animals  as 
that  mentioned  by  Capt.  Parry,  yet   it  is  a  diflTe- 


Dear  Sir, 

I  receive  your  letters  with  much  pleasure,  be 
buard,   whose   attention  was   given  to  objects  of  cause  their  ooject  is  always  utility.     Your  obser-  rent  animal,  and'its  form  and  appearance  do  not 
Na'ural  liistory  ;  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  vatinns  in  the  letter  of  the  lotli  instant,  are  in-  authorise   its  arrangement   under  the  cancer  or 
aijuicy  of  these  insects,  as  the  readiest  means  of  teresting,  and   if  the  fishermen  are  not  deceived  oniscus  genera. 

obi.iuiing  tne  most  complete  skeletons  ot  such  the  tact  is  truly  surprising.  The  animal  you  did  In  one  account  of  Capt.  Parry's  Vovage  the 
objects.  Not  a  particle  of  flesh  was  lett  on  the  me  the  favour  to  send,  as  the  object  of  those  re  little  creature  which  performed  an  important  part 
boiiea,  nor  a  bone  broken  uy  them.  May  not  marks,  is  a  new  species  of  Cymothoa.  All  the  in  taxidermy  for  the  naturalists  on  board  is  called 
these  be  the  same  as  the  sea- luuse  described  in  species  that  I  am  acqua.nted  with,  ot  this  genus,  a  sea  louse.  In  the  narrative  published  by  Capt. 
that  narrative — and  have  we  until  now  any  ac-  inhabit  fishes,  and  are  chiefly  found  atiached  Parry  himself,  it  is  termed  a  shrimp.  The  ani- 
count  of  their  appearance  in  our  waters  ?  Certain  hrmly  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  common  mal  sent  by  you,  does  not  res  mble  the  corepticum 
it  is,  they  are  late  and  unwelcome  visitors  in  the  uienbaden  or  niossbanker,  is  very  commonly  in-  or  sea-louse,  described  b)  Browne,  and  which  is 
waters  of  Maryland,  and  if  1  have  presented  to  fested  with  a  species  of  these  parasites ;  which  found  sticking  to  the  rocks  in  many  parts  ot  the 
your  attention   an  oDject  already  familiar  to  you,  species    was   described    by    Latrobe,    under   the  Northern  Coast  of  Jamaica,  nor  can  it  be  placed 


name  of  Oniscus  firagustator.  Out  of  the  mouths  in  the  cancer  genus  of  which  the  shrimp  is  a  spe- 
of  ot)  of  tiiese  menhaden,  I  have  taken  at  least  a  cies. 

dozen  of  the  firagustator,  which  is  very  large  in      I  think  it  probable  that  it  is  a  non-descript.— 
Baltimore  Post  Ofice,   12  Ajird,  1824    proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fish,  as  you  will  ob    As   it  was  first  seen   shortly  after  a  tremendous 
To  Governor  Clinton  and   Doctor  Mitchell  o/'i  serve  on  referring  to  the  plate  in  our  Philosophi-  storm,  it  may  have  been  conveyed  from  a  distance, 
.Aerti  York — and  to  Projessor  Hay  of  Pliiladelphia  cal  Transactions.     I  have  even  found  two  indivi-       As  it  is  i.npnssible,  from  its  situation  and  num- 


S,\.  lias  been  because  it  was  new  to 

Your's  very  truly  and  respectfully, 

J.  S.  SKINNER, 


■luHti  specimens  of  tkc Jish  eaters. 


Doctor  Mitchell's  Reply. 

jyciv  York,  25th  Ajirit,  1824, 
J.  S.  Skinkek,  Es(^ 

I  received^  yesterday  your  communication 
the  mail 
cimens. 


by 


duals  in  one  fish.  Some  fishermen  are  possessed  ber,  to  extiipate  it,  you  must  endeavour  to  alle- 
of  the  strange  notion  that  this  parasite  is  neces-  viate  the  evil,  by  a  frequent  taking  up  of  the  nets; 
sary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  fish,  and  they  and  thei  e  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  its 
went  so  far  as  to  assure  Latrobe,  that  if  the  fish-  migratidns  may  be  extended  along  our  coast,  and 
louse  be  removed,  the  fish  immediately  dies!  I —  itsinjuriousdepretlationsproportionally increased. 
This  consequence  cannot,  of  course,  be  admitted;  I  am  very  respectfully, 

.    -  ,    yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  never  observed  the  in-!  Your  most  ob't.  servant. 

The  letter  was  explanatory  of  the  s/!e.|fested  fishes  to  be  materially  injuied.     But  even  D.  W.  C— — 

if  the  circumstance   of  their  beir.g  uninjured  by  i-  S,  Skinner.  V.sq^ 
It  is  plain  enough  what  the  animals  in  the  phial  the  presence  of  the  unwelcome  guest  during  their 
are.     They  belong  to  the  class  of  Crustacea,  andl,tate  of  life  and  activity,  were  satisfactorily  as- 
the  order  of  Isopodes.     Among  other  characters  Icertained,   it  would   not   warrant   us  in   denying 
of  these  creatures,  are  the  possession  of  distinct  their   destructive  operations  on  the  body  of  the  My  Dear  Sir 

heads,  two  eyes,   a  trunk  commonly  divided  into  fisli   when  taken  in  the  gill-net.     But  i»'the  fact       Your    favour  of  the  6th  inst.  enclosing   notes 
sevennngs,  ^"'l  I' 'ail  formed  of  a  van.tblenum- ,  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  and  may  not  the  fish-  from  Doctor  Mitchell  and  Professor  Say,*  was 

forward  more 
obbers,  sent 

T^.      _     .  -  »   J   1-        ji_     •  "     ""    — '  —  — »    f^.^^.^^.j    ...    »..^  uu  ......  C4WU.  V.  *ntiiLivjin.ii  liciiviciiicii,  together  with 

,  !!!J.  J^""L!V!'^!!'!,^'l  "°l    -J!.L^.K  "'"^^^       nianner  you  describe,  by   the   Myxine,    a  very. their  notes  to  you   in  reply  to  your  letter.     Upon 


Remarks  by  Doctor  J.  S.  Spence. 

Syriapuxent,  29th  June,  1824. 


sevennngs,  ana  a  tan  formed  ot  a  vari.ible  num- ;  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  and  may  not  the  fish-  from  Doctor  Mitchell  and  Professor 
ber  of  rings,  having  plates  or  leaves  by  pairs  in  ermen  be  mistaken  as  to  the  depredator.'  The  received  by  the  last  mail  I  now  foi 
^vo  rows  carrying  or  covering  gills,  and  serving  fishermen  of  some  parts  of  Europe,  have  many  of  the  specimens  ot  our  little  seine  rt 

likewise  tor  swimming.                                                  of  their  giUed    hsh   devoured,    precisely  in   the  to  the  above  mentioned  gentlemen,  to, 
1  he  marine    sner.ips   are  nntpn    mv  aHnprind-  tn   m.jtir>*>i.    i.-.-i.i    ^o.,,«.u„     i,„    .u„    \/t _    .,.-...  .  *^.  •       • 


cetaceous  animals  and  to   fish,  corroding   their  singular   animal,  shaped   somewhat  like  an  eel 


flesh  and  sucking  their  blood  and  humours. 

These  creatures  are  mentioned  in  my  memoir 
on  Parasitical  Animals,  read  sometime  ago  be- 
fore our  Lyceum,  and  since  printed  in  the  Medi- 
cal and  Physical  Journal  of  tliis  place.  I  parti- 
cularly noticed  these  enemies  of  fishes,  because 
I  bad  become  acquainted  with  them  during  my 
ichthyological  inquiries. 

The  genus  to  which  several  sorts  of  them  be- 
long, was  called  by  Linnsus,  the  oniscus.  This 
has  since  been  divided  inio  various  other  genera 
by  tlie  zoologists  who  have  ^ucceeded  him.  And 
"by  Fabrlcius  and  his  followers,  the  section  com- 

Vol,.  U. — 17. 


but  with  a  truncated  head.  May  not  a  similar 
animal  be  the  real  depredator  at  Worcester.'  I 
hope  some  cautious  observer  will  decide  the  ques- 
tion,  and  1  assure  you  1  feel  much  interested  in 
Its  satisfactory  solution. 

Mr.  Worth,  directed  my  attention  to  an  article, 
insertei.  in  your  truly  useful  paper,  on  the  subject 
of  the  insect  that  destroys  the  peach  tree.  How 
could  the  author,  of  that  essay,  be  so  much  in 
error  as  to  refer  the  insect  to  the  order  hymenoii 
tera  and  to  ihe  genus  apis! — An  entomologist 
must  not  tius!  to  mere  extt-vnal  appearances,  he 
.HUM  resort  to  the  conformation  of  the  organs  of 


the  latter  papers,  I  remark  that  both  your  cor- 
respondents manifest  a  sufficient  share  of  incredu- 
lity with  respect  to  the  appearance  in  our  waters, 
and  the  na^jits  of  these  little  animals.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  these  creatures  were  unknown  here  un- 
til the  winter  of 'ly — '20.  The  storm  of  Scp- 
.tniber,  in  the  first  of  those  years  (one  of  the 
nost  tremendous  1  have  ever  witnessed)  by  wash- 
ing away  a  portion  of  the  sand  beach  which  sepa- 
rates the  Synapuxent  s'iund  from  the  ocean,  pro- 
duced a  comrauincatioii  so  perfect,  that  a  large 

*   Wiien   r.is  was  written  the  letter  from  D.  W. 
C.  had  not  been  received.} — J£d.  Am.  Par. 
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portion  of  our  produce  now  finds  its  way  to  New  perch,  as  I  think,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their 
York  and  Philadelphia,  in  shallops  of  from  20  tn  fatjjy  these  cruel  hangers-on 


40  tons  burthen  through  that  outlet.  It  was,  I 
think,  in  the  second  winter  after  this  event  that  the 
subjects  of  this  correspondence  were  first  observ- 
ed. They  appeared  in  as  great  numbers  in  that 
season,  as  they  have  ever  done  since.  I  assure 
you  that  I  have  seen  thousands  of  them  drawn  in 
with  one  small  gill-net.  Our  fishermen  at  this|MR.  Skinner 
period  apprehended  nothing  less  than  that  they 
had  billeted  themselves  upon  them  for  that  and 
perhaps  all  future  years.  Instead  of  this  as  the 
warm  weather  approached  they  disappeared,  and 
in  the  month  of  May,  not  one  was  to  be  seen. 

This  has  been  their  round  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  with  perhaps  the  difference  of  their 
leaving  us  in  subsequent  years  at  an  earlier  peri- 
od. It  is  singularly  surprising  that  these  depre- 
dators make  war  upon  us  alone,  who  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  out-let  to  the  ocean. 
Notwithstanding  the  sound  extends  for  many 
miles,  both  north  and  south  of  this  place,  not  one 
of  our  vermin,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  has 
been  seen  five  miles  distant  on  either  side  from 
their  immediate  path  to  the  sea.  The  rascals 
either  require  the  regular  kiss  of  the  ocean  tide, 
or  like  some  most  distinguished  generals,  so  ma- 
nage their  concerns,  as  to  reserve  a  safe  and  spee- 
dy retreat.  I  pretend  not  to  question  the  correct- 
ness of  your  correspondents  with  respect  to  the 
na"ntie  of  these  creatures,  nor  the  genus  to  which 
thev  refer  them  ;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve that  so  far  as  our  disagreeable  acquaintance 
with  them  has  extended,  no  fact  has  occurred  in 
connexion  with  their  habits,  which  would  make 
them  in  any  degree  parasitical.  They  are  suffi- 
ciently active,  judicious,  and  voracious,  to  be 
independent  of  all  protection,  save  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  waters  and  their  bed.  They  are 
never  found  attached  to  fish,  but  for  their  des- 
truction.    They   attack  all  the  varieties  of  fish. 


The  term  fishermen  is  to  be  understood  as  re- 
lating to  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
are  intelligent,  and  incapable  of  misrepresenting 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  this  note. 
I  am  your's  trulv, 

J.  S.  sPence. 


AGRICULTURE. 


FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

[The  following  observations  on  Sheefi,  we  have 
been  assured  are  from  the  pen  of  a  person  who 
has  possessed  advantages  for  obtaining  a  know 
ledge  of  the  subject  of  his  essay  of  a  very  su- 
pei'ior  nature.  The  Essay  itself  appears  to 
indicate  that  its  author  has  much  practical 
as  well  as  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
ture of  that  interesting  and  useful  animal, 
which  forms  one  of  the  richest  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence to  civilized  tTian.  The  communication 
is  very  acceptable  to  us,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
will  be  highly  valued  not  onlj  by  the  agricul 
tural  and  manufacturing  portions  of  the  com 
munity,  but  by  those  who  wish  well  to  the 
prime  pursuits  of  human  industry,  although 
they  may  not  be  directly  or  personally  concern- 
ed or  interested  in  raising  sheep,  nor  establish- 
ing or  prosecuting  any  manufactory  in  which 
"'/'/it'  Fleece"  forms  the  staple  commodity.] 

JZd.  jY.  E.  Far. 

ESSAY  ON  SHEEP. 
By  H.  D.  Grove. 
Of  crossed  breeds. 
The  general  rule  is  that  the  lamb  possesses  an 


.  ■  ,  .  ,        u    »i  ..    J     ■       »i  J.  equal  share  of  all  the  properties  of  each  parent. 

-ivhich  are  taken  by  the  nets  during  the  season  of  .,?,„    ■,  ^     ^  .u   .    .T       Ho'^'"- 

'  -  --  ■         -"  1  he    idea  IS    very    erroneous   that    the  size  and 


their  visit.  When  full,  or  when  the  temperature 
is  so  low  as  to  render  them  stiff  and  inactive,  they 
bury  themselves  in  the  sand  and  await  more  pro- 
pitious circumstances  for  carrying  on  their  war- 
fare. The  greater  portion  of  those  I  sent  you 
were  taken  from  the  sand  during  a  run  of  low 
tides,  and  were  first  discovered  by  a  small  aper- 
ture, through  which  the  air  was  admitted,  and 
escaped.  The  mode  of  their  attack  varies  with 
the  subject  of  it,  and  their  own  numbers.    The 


form  are  more  affected  by  the  one,  and  the  in 
trinsic  qualities  of  the  animal  by  the  other — for 
although,  in  the  first  generations,  the  resem- 
blance to  the  parent  Ram  may  be  most  apparent, 
it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  in  subsequent 
years  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  Ewe  will 
again  appear  in  the  offspring.  A  pure  race  has 
been  carefully  preserved  in  Saxony,  which  has 
had  great  influence  in  improving  the  native  wool 


tender   skin   of  'the  herring  is  assailed  it' would  l^^  constant  crossing  with  full  blood  rams.     But  it 


seem  at  the  first  point  with  which  they  come  in 
contact,  while  the  rock  or  striped  bass,  and  black 
or  hard  perch,  are  entered  by  the  mouth  ;  or  if 
this  opening  will  not  readily  admit  the  greedy 
swarm,  they  with  almost  equal  facility  enter  the 
latter  fish  at  the  lower  opening,  or  vent.  Not 
only  the  dead,  but  the  living,  when  once  securely 
meshed,  are  fallen  upon  and  devoured.  I  have 
seen  these  monsters  feeding  upon  them  whilst 
still  struggling  for  existence. 

I  will  add  nothing  further  to  this  already  fa- 
tiguing note,  than  the  expression  of  the  promise 
to  forward  to  you  as  soon  as  practicable  in  the 
ensuing  year,  a  skin,  either  partially  or  entirely 
excavated,  with  a  portion  of  the  agents  which 
have  effected  the  work.  You  will  doubtless  sub- 
mit them  to  the  inspection  of  ijour  Aew  York 
corresjiondcnt.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  answer 
the  inquiry  of  that  gentleman  with  regard  to  the 


is  certain  that  real  and  durable  excellence  can 
only  be  attained  by  preserving  the  pure  blood; 
and  the  best  proof  of  this  fact  is  found  in  Spain 
itself,  where  the  Leonese  flocks  still  continue  to 
produce  25  per  cent  finer  wool  than  those  of 
Sozia ;  although  the  latter  are  supplied  every 
year  with  more  or  less  Leonese  bucks,  and  the 
method  of  treatment  is  precisely  similar  in  each. 

The  improvement  produced  by  crossing  na- 
turally progresses  most  rapidly  where  the  native 
ewes  are  of  the  best  quality,  although  coarse 
wooled  sheep  may  also  be  gradually  improved 
upon  in  the  same  way;  but  in  all  such  cases  the 
size  and  form  will  be  as  much  affected  as  the  fine- 
ness of  the  wool,  and  all  the  attempts  made  to 
preserve  the  original  size,  while  the  wool  was 
made  finer  have  eventually  failed. 

In  the  selection  therefore,  of  a  breed,  or  of  a  sin- 
gle ram  for  the  purpose  of  a  cross,  regard  should 


number  of  our  animals  which  enter  the  fish,  nori"^^  ^^'^  ^"'^'y  *°  '^'"^  fineness  and  colour  of  the 

wool — to  the  firmness  of  its  adhesion  to  the  skin, 

and  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal — and  not 
at  all  to  the  large  size  ;  which  property  will  be 
sure  to  disappear  in  the  sequel  if  the  wool  does 
not  degenerate. 

Of  the  introduction  of  a  /lure  breed. 
The  raising  of  an  unmixed  breed  of  sheep  su- 


the  time  required  for  their  destruction,  as  the 
first  constantly  varies,  and  the  last  depends  upon 
it.  We  get  very  few  if  any  fish  at  that  season, 
except  of  the  species  above  mentioned. 

We  are  perfectly  familiar  here  with  the  para- 
site mentioned  by  Professor  Say.  The  oniscus 
prcEgustator.    I  have  seen  the  mossbankers  and 


perior  to  the  original  flock  is  certainly  much  more 
expressive  and  difficult  than  improvement  by 
crossing  with  rams  of  higher  grades  bought  sin- 
gly. It  requires  a  considerable  capital  as  well  as 
very  great  care  and  attention. 

It  is  seldom  that  young  ewes  are  to  be  had  at 
any  tolerable  price,  and  many  persons  who  under- 
take this  business  are  obliged  to  content  them- 
selveswith  such  as  cannot  yield  more  thantwo,or 
at  most  three  lambs. 

A  very  important  circumstance  in  a  purchase 
of  this  kind  is  to  inform  one's  self  about  the  pre- 
vious mode  of  feeding  to  which  the  sheep  have 
been  accustomed,  and  if  any  change  is  necessary, 
to  introduce  it  gradually.  Better  feed  will  have 
a  tendency  to  improve  a  flock,  but  it  is  dangerous 
to  make  even  this  change  too  suddenly. — Those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  furnigh  capital  for 
this  purpose  and  devote  the  necessary  attention 
to  the  business  will  nevertheless  find  themselves 
very  soon  repaid  for  their  trouble  and  expense  ; 
since,  in  addition  to  the  extra  price  of  his  wool, 
the  owner  of  such  a  flock  will  very  soon  be  able 
to  dispose  of  full  blood  rams,  and,  as  his  flock  in- 
creases, of  ewes  also;  the  price  of  which,  if  the 
best  are  constantly  retained,  cannot  fail  gradually 
to  advance. 

To  make  this  business  productive  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  food  of  the 
ewes  and  lambs,  and  to  have  the  latter  dropped 
early  in  the  season  that  they  may  attain  their  full 
strength  at  the  proper  period  to  produce  their 
own  young.  Rams  of  inferior  grades  must  of 
course  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  flock,  and 
the  ewes  must  be  treated  with  extraordinary 
care  to  ensure  long  life  and  prevent  premature 
barrenness.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  there  is 
an  intrinsic  difference  in  this  respect  between  Me- 
rino  and  other  sheep,  or  whether  it  is  merely 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  attention  they  have 
received;  butthe  fact  is  unquestionable  that  they 
usually  rear  healthy  lambs  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  sometimes  even  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

Even  if  the  wool  at  that  age  should  become  a 
little  less  fine,  the  i:nimal  must  not  on  this  ac- 
count be  discarded,  because  if  the  blood  remains 
'unmixed  this  evil  will  cure  itself.  If  these  rules 
are  carefully  observed,  the  increase  of  a  flock  of 
fine  blood  may  be  made  very  considerable  as  will 
appear  by  tiie  lolloiving  estimate. 

Commencing  with  12  yearling  ewes  I  estimate 
that  each  will  bear  one  lamb  the  first  subsequent 
season,  and  as  many  the  second,  and  that  half  of 
these  are  ewe  lambs.  The  third  year  9  ewe 
lambs  may  be  expected,  the  fourth  12,  the  fifth 
18,  and  the  6tli  22.  Supposing  that  the  oldest 
ewes  have  now  become  barren,  the  same  progi-es- 
sion  will  give,  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years  from 
the  purchase,  a  flock  of  SG"  ewes  of  pure  blood, 
and  the  low  estimate  ot  6  lambs  in  all  from  each 
ewe  is  so  much  within  bounds  as  fully  to  offset 
the  chances  of  loss  from  disease  or  accident,  if 
good  care  is  taken  in  managing  the  flock. 

The  first  purchase  of  ewes  of  pure  blood  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  subsequent  purchases  of 
rams  from  time  to  time,  which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  a  mixed  flock  to  prevent  the  wool  from 
degenerating  ;  and  a  further  profit  results  from 
the  sale  of  the  rams  which  may  commence  with 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

On  the  selection  of  sheeji  for  breeding. 

The  most  important  point  is  to  be  certain  of  the 
pedigree  of  the  animal  to  be  bought,  and  a  sheep 
known  tobeofpure  blood  should  always  be  pre- 
ferred before  another  of  finer  fleece  and  better 
form,  whose  ancestry  is  uncertain.  Next  in  im- 
portance are  the  fineness  and  elasticity  of  the 
wool,  the  evenness  if  the  fleece  over  the  whole 
body,  the  abi-tnce  of  hairs — the  strong,  compact 
form — and   full  health.    The  best  sheep  tire  dis- 
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tiiiguishetl  i'.y  full  and  bright  eyes,  bright  red 
■veins  abiiut 'he  la  hrymal  g  ands,  abroad  tore- 
head,  short  stiff  ears,  a  short,  thick  neck,  broad 
chest,  round  shoulders,  and  genera'ly  a  stout, 
thick  set  form,  with  short  legs. 

The  size  of  the  body  is  of  less  consequence  than 
any  of  these  particulars,  having  much  less  inHu- 
ence  on  the  progeny  than  many  people  suppose. 
The  thickness  of  the  fleece  is  mainly  affected  bv 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  nourishment,  «nd  will 
not  continue  through  many  successive  genera- 
tions without  care  in  this  point.  There  are  ma- 
ny other  marks  of  a  supposed  good  ram,  such  as  a 
large  tuft  of  wool  on  the  forehead,  a  large, 
hanging  dewlap,  much  wool  on  the  hinder  legs, 
tlirce  rows  of  wool  round  the  neck,  &c.  &:c.— but 
all  these  or  any  other  similar  marks  1  consider 
as  of  no  sort  of  consequence,  and  believe  they 
may  all  be  found  on  very  inferior  sheep. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  wool  growers  are 
more  desirous  of  heavy  fleeces  than  of  superior 
fineness  of  the  wool,  and  therefore  select  in  pre- 
ference the  largest,  heaviest  animals  rather  than 
those  of  the  finest  fleece;  but  in  this  case  the) 
fail  of  procuring  the  genuine  merijio  blood  whicii 
never  reaches  to  a  large  stature  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

During  pregnancy  the  ewes  should  be  better 
fed  than  usual,  and  this  feei  should  be  continued 
till  they  are  furnished  with  ample  pasture.  It  is 
of  great  importance  that  the  lambs  should  ac- 
quire strength  enough  very  soon  after  birth  to 
support  the  bad  weather  which  may  follow  in  the 
spring — and  be  able  to  beneiit  by  the  early  pas- 
turage, by  whicli  means  tliey  may  be  sooner 
weaned,  and  the  fleece  of  the  ewes  increased  by 
stojjpiiij^  the  flow  of  milk. 

Tlif  rams  in  every  flock  must  of  course  be  kept 
separate  from  the  ewes  and  yearlings — the  most 
convenient  arrangement  is  to  pasture  them  with 
the  weathers.  One  buck  is  sufficient  for  about 
forty  ewes.  In  Spain  the  proportion  is  3  to  100. — 
During  the  season  of  impregnation  they  are  fed, 
morning  and  evening,  with  oats. 

In  the  season  for  dropping  lambs  the  utmost 
care  is  necessary,  and  if  the  shepherd  is  not  to  be 
entirely  depended  on,  the  proprietor  should  have 
him  constantly  overlooked.  The  birth  is  com- 
monly easy  but  often  slow.  Ignorant  shepherds 
are  very  apt  on  such  occasions  to  be  aiding  in  the 
birth,  which  is  always  useless,  and  often  inju- 
rious. 

It  often  happens  that  ewes  will  not  own  their 
lambs,  particularly  the  first  they  bear;  and  in  this 
case  I  would  advise  to  sprinkling  a  little  salt  on 
the  lamb,  which  induces  the  ewe  to  lick  it,  after 
which  it  will  generally  allow  it  to  suck.  If  not, 
the  ewe  with  her  lamb  should  be  placed  in  a  se- 
parate enclosure,  (of  which  several  should  be 
previously  prepared)  and  fed  with  the  most 
nutricious  fodder,  particularly  with  succulent 
liquids,  that  the  udder  may  be  uncomfortably 
distended  ;  and  if  this  is  not  sufficient  she  must 
be  tied  by  the  legs  till  the  lamb  has  been  once 
suckled  ;  after  which  there  will  be  no  further 
difficulty.  The  mother's  milk  is  by  far  the  best 
nourishment  for  the  lambs,  and  shoald  never  be 
taken  from  them  for  other  purposes,  as  is  oft.  n 
practised  by  shepherds.  About  three  or  four 
weeks  after  birth,  the  lambs  should  be  fed  with 
bruised  oats,  or  oil  cakes  softened  in  water, 
tender  hay  and  well  dried  red  clover,  or  other 
similar  fodder.  In  order  that  the  lambs  alone 
may  eat  their  proper  fodder,  an  enclosure  is 
made,  through  the  aperture  of  which  they  can 
pass,  while  the  full  grown  sheep  are  excluded. 

This  previous  feeding  enables  them  better  to 
sunport  being  weaned  at  the  proper  time. — 
The  weanini;  should  take  place  very  gradually 
fbl;   the   benefit   of   the  ewe,  as  well  as  ot   the 


lamb,  and  after   weaning,  the   lambs  should  be 
kept  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ewes. 

The  ram  lambs  are  cut  at  three  or  four  weeks 
old,  the  tails  of  the  ewe  lambs  are  cut  otf  to 
within  about  three  inches  or  something  less  of 
the  body  at  the  same  age. 

The  jodder  or  fmsture  of  sheep  has  been 
found  after  the  most  careful  experiments  to 
have  no  effect  on  the  fineness,  and  very  I'ttle  on 
the  elasticity  of  the  wool;  but  a  very  impor- 
tant one  on  the  thickness  and  length  and  con- 
sequently on  the  weight  of  the  fleece.  Its  ef- 
fect on  the  health  and  increase  of  a  flock  is  of 
course  all  important 

The  most  important  circumstance  in  regard 
to  the  strength  of  the  sheep  is  that  the  supply 
of  food  should  be  equal  in  quantity  at  all  times, 
except  a  little  increase  during  the  time  of  suck 
ling  Even  the  wool  often  becomes  weak  and 
loose  in  consequence  of  sudden  changes  from 
plentiful  to  scanty  feed  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  the  fodder  in  winter  and 
the  pasturage  in  summer  should  be  provided  in 
such  manner  as  to  subject  the  sheep  to  no  chan- 
ges of  uiis  kind. 

A  sudden  increase   of  food   is  very  injurious. 
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times  very  plentiful,  is  not  so  nutritious  as  else- 
where, and  the  wool  of  sheep  receives  some  in- 
jury from  the  deep  shade.  Tlie  young  grass  on 
lields  in  fallow  as  well  as  the  fall  feed  after  har- 
vest are  excellent  for  sheep,  particularly  the  for- 
mer. 

The  best  pasture  must  be  reserved  for  the 
lambs,  the  next  for  rams  and  ewes,  and  the  noor- 
est  for  the  weathers. 

The  winter  feed  consists  usually  of  hay  and 
straw  only.  The  best  hay  is  well  dried,  early 
fresh  meadow  hay,  which  should  be  mowed  as 
young  as  possible,  and  not  cut  on  marshy  places. 
Clover,  Lucerne,  &c.  if  well  got  in,  are  prefera- 
ble to  other  grasses. 

Straw  intended  for  sheep  mast  also  be  got  in 
dry  and  sweet.  It  is  nourishing  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  mixed  with  weeds,  unripe  ears,  and  heads 
not  thoroughly  thrashed.  The  best  straw  is  there- 
fore to  be  found  on  the  worst   managed  farms. 

Perfectly  clean  straw  aflfords  almost  no  nou- 
rishment, except  a  little  in  the  joints  ;— but  it 
aids  in  digestion  and  helps  at  least  to  fill  the  sto- 
mach. 

The  stalks  of  peas  and  beans  are  more  succu- 

_.^ ^  lent,  but  theie  is  a  great  difference  between  such 

although  sheep  mav  be  gradually  accustomed  to'^^  ""''^  mowed  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  and 
a  very  plentiful  supply,  and  generally  fully  re- ''"°^^  ^"^^^  ^""^ '''')' ^i^fore  mowing.  In  the  former 
pay  the  additional  expense  in  the  increased  '^''^^ ''^'^y  ""^"^^  very  good  fodder— though  hay  is 
quantity  of  their  wool.  The  proportion  of  time  P'"^''^''^'^'^-  The  usual  calculation  is  two  or  three 
during  which  sheep  may  be  pastured,  differs  of  P"""<^'s  per  day  of  dry  fodder  for  a  full  grown 
course,  in  diff"erent  climates.  !n  Saxony,  sheep  sheep,  but  many  farmers  give  less  than  a  pound 
are  kept  about  five  months  on  winter  teed,  nut  ■''' ^^-Y- '^''d  make  up  the  deficiency  in  straw  and 
good  farmers  lay  in  a  stock  lor  170  days  to  P^*  vines.  A  flock  may  be  kept  alive  on  this 
guard  against  scarcity  in  case  of  a  backward  '°'*4'^'"' "^"^  ^"'^°"' '"''''"S  some  grain  or  at  least 
Spring.  The  excess  is  never  lost,  though  late  '^''J*  "^''^shed  straw  with  it,  it  is  impossible  that 
fall  feed  or  early  pasture  in  the  Spring  should  "  ."°'^'^  should  go  on  improving  in  quality,  not- 
allow  it  to  be  laid  up  for  another  year.  i  withstanding  the  greatest  care  in  other  respects. 

fasturu"-e  \T\\e  most  economical   method,   considering  the 

,    ■^   ■  I  increased  weight  of  wool  which  mav  be  produced 

Sheep  are  seldom  admitted  to  pasture  in  sum-  by  it,  is  to  give  the  sheep  as  much 'dry  fodder  as 
mer  on  the  meadows,  except  here  and  there  onthey  wdl  readily  eat.  If  hay  alone  is  used  at 
the  driest  and  leanest  spots,  but  it  often  hap-least  two  hundredweight  is  necessary  for  each 
pens  that  they  are  driven  on  in  the  spring,  if  sheep ;  and  if  a  few  peas  and  summer  straw 
the  grass  starts  early  enough  for  them  to  feed  are  added  the  supply  will  be  ample  for  the  win- 
some time  and    be  driven  off  again  tour  weeks  ter. 

before  the  cattle  are  driven  in.  The  sheep  re-|  Potatoes,  turnips,  carrots  and  many  other  roots 
ceive  no  injury  in  this  way,  provided  there  are  furnish  excellent  fodder  for  sheep  ;  of  which  it 
no  pools  ot  standmg  water  in  the  meadow,  a.j ,  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  large,  the  circum- 
they  do  not  remain  on  it  too  long.  General  .i>.  I  stances  of  each  farm  being  the  best  guide  as  to 
however,  the  only  pasture  they    have,  is  on  t      ! their  use. 

drier  and  leaner  soils;  particularly  on  sleep  hills,|  Salt  is  required  by  sheep  at  intervals  during  the 
not  easily  arable  nor  producing  sulhcient  pastur-i  whole  year,  but  it  is  often  given  in  too  great  quan- 
age  tor  cattle.  This  kind  ot  pasturage  is  the  bestjtity  and  almost  forced  upon  the  sheep  ;  which  is 
suited  to  sheep,  and  such  land  can  in  no  way  be  so  always  injurious,  and  often  injures  the  digestion 
well  improved.  It  often  happens  however,  thatjso  that  the  best  grain  will  pass  through  them  un- 
such  highlands  are  not  without  swampy  audi  altered.  The  best  mode,  where  rock  salt  is  to  be 
springy  places  or  pools  of  water  either  on  the  had,  is  to  attach  pieces  here  and  there  in  the  sta- 
sides  or  in  the  ravines  between  the  bids  ;  md  alljble  or  in  the  pasture  and  let  them  lick  it  as  th?y 
such  spois  are  very  dangerous  for  the  sheep —  wish.  The  usual  calculation  is  from  one  to  two 
All  places  where  water  plants  are  nourished  pounds  yearly  per  head,  but  I  have  found  th  it 
should  ue  carefully  avoided,  and  more  t.van  ever  something  less  than  one  pound  was  quite  sulfi- 
duriiig  the  greatest  heat  of  summer  when  they  |cient,  and  more  than  this  is  not  given  in  Saxony 
are  dry  from  evaporation.     They  are  then  moreito  the  best  managed  flocks. 

dangerous  than  ever,  because  <leadly  vapours  are|  It  is  very  important  that  sheep  should  be  fur- 
constantly  rising  through  the  dry  crust  that  co-inished  with  clear  water  to  prevent  their  diink- 
vers  them,  and   ofteiier  than  any  other  circum    ing  from  stagnant,  muddy  pools,  which  almost  al- 


staiice  create  the  rot  which  it  is  so  difficult  Co  con 
quer  when  once  its  ravages  have  begun.  It  is  oy 
no  means  during  the  grow.ng  season  that  this  dan. 
ger  is  most  lo  be  feart-a,  for  at  tli.it  period  the 
sheep  find  sufficient  nourishment  in  dry  situations 
and  avoid  wet  spots  of  tueir  own  accord.  Merino 
sheep  are  doubtless  more  s  ibject  lO  the  rot  than 
the  coarser  breeds,  and  therefore  require  parti- 
cular care  in  this  respect.  All  such  marshy  spots 
should  therefore  be  carefully  drained  in  places 
A'here  these  sheep  are  to  be  pastured.  Woode.i 
,ij-.turage  affords  soiietiines  very  good  feed  —  jiit 
if  the  shade  is  very  close,  the  grass,  though  some- 


ways  occasions  disease.  If  there  is  no  running 
stream  in  their  pasture  they  should  be  watered 
as  often  as  twire  a  day  from  a  well. 

The  principal  requisites  for  the  stall  or  shelter 
for  sheep  are  dryness,  airiness,  and  sufficient 
room.  They  are  very  little  liable  to  injury  from 
cold.  Lambs,  however,  should  be  protected 
from  extreme  .old  for  a  few  weeks  after  birth 

Dry  fodder  should  always  be  put  in  cribs,  and 
not  thrown  on  the  ground  or  barn  floor. 

Tne  best  method  of  washing  wool  previous  to 
-Uearing  is  o  wet  the  fleece  thoroughly  on  the 
^jrevious  evening  by  immersing  the  animal  rc^itSf- 
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edly  in  a  stream  of  water,  in  order  that  the  dirt 
adhering  to  the  wool  may  be  softened  and  more 
easily  removaI)le  on  the  foUowing  day,  when  the 
pi-incipal  washing  is  to  be  done.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  sheep  do  not  swallow  any  water 
during  the  process.  Three  or  four  days  after  the 
washing,  when  the  wool  has  been  thoroughly 
dried,  and  after  the  natural  moisture  has  bugun 
to  reappear,  the  shearing  may  be  commenced. 
(  To  be  continued. J 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Botanical  Sketch  of  i/ie  firinci/ial  sra.mma.  use' 
ful,  or  likely  Co  become  useful,  in  husbandrij. 

No.  V. 

Panicum.       Linn.  7  Panick  grass. 
(^Iriandria — Digijnia.)  S  Millet,  IS'c. 

(From  Paxis,  bread,  on  account  of  the  use  oc- 
casionally made  of  the  seed). 

Generic  Characters. — In  this  genus,  the 
<;alyx  is  3  valved — 2  of  the  valves  are  opposite 
and  equal.  The  third  valve  (exterior)  is  smaller. 
The  corolla  consists  of  2  valves,  cartilaginous, 
unequal,  and  pei'sistent.  It  contains  three  stami- 
na and  a  round  ovarium  surmounted  by  two  styles 
with  plumose  stigmas.  The  seed  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  but  rather  flat — it  falls  invested  with  the 
valves  of  the  corolla.  Obs.  The  third  valve  of 
the  calix  is  considered  by  some  as  an  abortive 
flower. 

The  intricacy  and  difficulties  attendant  on  this 
genus  were  adverted  to  in  the  last  number.  These 
arise  not  only  from  the  many  species  included  un 
der  it,  but  principally  from  the  almost  infinite 
variations  in  the  features  of  those  species.  The 
flowers  exhibit  the  numerous  and  diversified 
forms  of  the  spike  and  of  the  panicle;  and  even  the 
modifications  of  these  flowers  vary — some  being 
polygamous — some  awncd — some  awnless — and 
sometimes  the  calyx,  forming  an  exception  to  the 
above  generic  characters,  is  two  valved.  The 
stems  and  the  leaves  present  other  differences. 
Under  the  genus  panicum  are  included  plants 
with  ligneous  stems.  The  seeds,  too,  considera- 
bly difi"er.  In  some  species,  they  are  flat,  elon- 
gated, shining — in  other  species,  round  or  cylin- 
drical,and  transversely  wrinkled — mXhe Jianicuin 
pallens,  they  are  triangular.  Such  being  the 
anomales  presented  by  this  immense  group,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  accurate  observa- 
tions of  modern  Botanists  should  have  led  them 
to  assume  some  of  the  subdivisions  of  Linnxus  as 
the  types  of  new  genera,  and  to  exclude  some 
species,  imperfectly  determined  at  first.  The 
inquisitive  agriculturist  will,  at  his  leisure,  in- 
vestigate this  subject  in  the  works  of  the  moderns. 
1  must  pass  to  the  description  of  the  most  impor- 
tant species  of  fianicum,  after  observing,  how- 
ever, that  the  plants  belonging  to  it  delight  in 
southern  climates — and,  especially,  in  tropical 
regions.  In  the  United  States,  few  species  only 
are  found  beyond  the  'lOth  degree  of  N.  latitude. 
The  genus  increases  progressively,  as  we  pro- 
ceed from  north  to  south,  until  it  strikingly  pre- 
dominates. ('See  JVuttall,  Jiltiot,  Muhlenberg, 
J?ursh,  Michaux,  isfc.) 

"y  Italian  Panick. 
1.  Panicum  italicum.     Linn.  ^Hengat  grass. 
(with  two  varieties.)         (Millet  cultive. 

J  Millet  desoiseaux, 

arc. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  India,  but 
long  since  cultivated  in  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
&c.  and  now  well  known  in  the  United  States. — 
Its  seeds  are  eminently  farinaceous— they  yield 


a  flour,  which  is  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  pap, 
mush,  or  even  made  into  bread,  in  times  of  scar- 
city. They  are  chiefly  employed  to  feed  birds, 
fowls.  Sec.  This  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
true  Panicum  of  the  ancients,  mentioned  by  Pli- 
ny, and  others. 

In  Europe,  the  stalk  of  this  plant  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  3  feet.  In  Carolina,  according  to 
Elliott,  it  grows  from  2  to  10  feet  high.  This 
stalk  is  erect,  a  little  compi-esscd.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate,  large,  nerved — smooth  in  their 
lower  surface — and  hairy  at  the  orifice  of  the 
sheath.  The  flowers  form  a  terminal  spike,  the 
axis  of  which  is  villoae  and  angular.  When  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  this  spike  becomes  nodding  or  droop- 
ing. 

In  the  variety  «,  which  has  a  larger  spike,  the 
flowers  are  inverted  with  long  setee  or  bristles — 
and  these  flowers  are  sometimes  of  a  violet  or 
purple  colour — and  sometimes  of  a  white  colour. 
The  setae  assume  the  same  tints. 

In  the  variety  /3,  (the  Panicum  Germanicum 
of  Wildenow)  the  setse  are  so  short  as  not  to  be 
perceived  with  the  naked  eye — so  that  it  is  said 
to  be  mutic. 

This  plant  flowers  in  July,  August,  and  Sep 
tember. 


Panicum  miliaceum. 


Link 


'■} 


Millet. 


This  species  of  fianicum  is  also  annual,  and  a 
native  of  India.  Its  seed  is  farinaceous,  but  not 
very  nutritive.  It  is,  however,  prepared  to  make 
bread,  in  some  countries — and,  in  other  countries, 
used  in  the  same  way  as  rice.  The  Tartars  ob- 
tain from  it  a  beverage,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond  ;  its  most  common  use,  however,  is  to  feed 
poultry. 

The  stalk  of  the  P.  miliaceum  is  4  feet  high, 
or  more,  according  to  soil  and  climate  ;  it  is  erect 
and  villous,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  which  are,  be- 
sides, long  and  flat.  The  orifice  of  the  sheaths 
is  very  hairy.  The  flowers  form  a  panicle,  ter- 
minal, loose,  and  nodding  on  one  side,  especially 
after  maturation.  The  glumes  are  conspicuously 
nerved,  and  accuminate.  The  seed  is  round, 
smooth,  and  shining. 
Varieties. 

«  with  white  seed. 

/3    •     .  yellow  seed. 

■y     .     .  blackish  seed. 

^    .    .  purple  flowers. 


3.  Panicum  Laeve.  Lam. 

Panicum  Polygamum.  Swartz 
Panicum  Jumentorum.  Per 


-\  Gui 

stz.  C  Her 
J  nee. 


Guinea  grass 
b  de  Gui 


The  root  of  this  valuable  plant,  which  is  peren 
nial,  puts  out  stalks  rising  to  the  height  of  four 
feet,  and  to  a  much  greater  height,  under  favour- 
able circumstances.  These  stems  or  stalks  are 
erect,  glabrous,  a  little  compressed  in  their  lower 
part.  The  leaves  are  many,  long,  flat,  green, 
divided  by  a  white  nerve,  and  smooth  both  on 
their  upper  and  on  their  lower  surface,  but  rather 
ciliated  near  the  orifice  of  the  sheath.  The  flow- 
ers form  a  terminal,  loose,  elongated,  and  ample 
panicle — the  ramifications  of  which  are  filiform, 
and  verticillated  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  pani- 
cle— then  in  pairs — and,  finally,  alternate  and 
sparse.  The  flowers  have  pedicels — they  are 
oblong — very  smooth — mutic — and  of  a  greenish 
colour.  Two  very  striking  additional  features 
distinguish  this  species.  TThe  3rd  valve  of  the 
calyx  is  appressed — short — and  particularly  re- 
markable. The  corolla  is  transversely  striated, 
in  a  most  delicate  manner. 

'V'h\s  fianicum  is  a  native  of  Guinea,  and  other 
parts  of  Africa.    Its   excellence  as  a  forage  has 


caused  it  to  be  naturalized  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  whence  it  has  passed 
into  the  United  States.  The  climate  of  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  states  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its 
culture. 

Obs.  The  Panicum  hirsutum  of  Swartz,  bears^ 
a  striking  aflfinity  to  this  plant. 

4.  Panicum  altissimum.   Jacouin.  \  ^,'"''"1  f""' 

0  s.    '  ■  ^  Crrand  fianic- 

This  Panicum  has  by  some  Botanists  been  iden- 
tified with  the  preceding  ;  but  it  is  larger  in  al- 
most every  respect. — The  leaves  form  a  remark- 
able exception — they  are  narrower,  &c.  This 
valuable  gramen  was  first  observed  by  Jacquin  in 
Guadaloupe,  but  it  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia.  As 
well  as  the  preceding,  it  is  entitled  to  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  our  agriculturists.  The  Pani- 
cum coloratum,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Egypt,  but  also  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  remarkable  by  its  flowers  tinged  with  green 
and  violet,  bears  a  considerable  affinity  to  the  two 
preceding  species,  and  likewise  goes  under  the 
appellation  of  Guinea  grass. 

5.  Panicum  moUe.  Swartz.  ?  Soft  Panick-grata.- 

This  is  another  valuable  Panicum  growing  a- 
bundantly  in  the  meadows  of  Jamaica.  The  root 
is  perennial.  The  culm  thick,  pubescent,  juicy — 
geniculate  and  procumbent  at  its  base.  It  puts 
out  only  a  few  branches,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
i  2  or  3  feet.  The  leaves  are  plane,  rounded  at 
their  base,  elongated,  soft,  villous,  broad,  lance- 
olate— with  pubescent  sheaths.  The  joints  are 
thick  and  villose.  The  spikes  paniculate,  erect, 
alternate,  slightly  pedicellate,  pretty  large, 
brownish,  elong.ated.  The  calyx  is  two  valved 
and  two  flowered  (one  of  those  anomalies  to 
which  I  have  alluded.)  The  exterior  valve  is 
very  small — the  interior  oval,  obtuse,  pubescent. 
In  the  hermaphrodite  flowers,  the  valves  of* the 
corolla  are  ova! — nearly  equal — the  anthers  of  a 
deep  purple  colour.  This  is  represented  as  ofiti- 
mum  fiabulum.  The  Panicum  molle  described 
by  Elliott,  as  growing  in  the  vallies  of  the  sea- 
islands,  and  particularly  on  Chaplin's  island,  does 
not  quite  accord  with  the  above,  and  that  eminent 
Botanist  terms  it  "  a  plant  salt  and  bitter."  This 
may  be  referred,  however,  to  local  influences. — 
Michaux  also  found  the  Panicum  molle  in  the 
sedgy  meadows  of  Florida. 

My  limits  now  compel  me  to  take  a  temporary 
leave  of  this  interesting  genus;  but  I  shall  revert 
to  it  in  my  next  number,  as  it  is  far  from  being 
exhausted. 

As  images  of  peace  and  friendship  are  never 
foreign  to  agricultural  subjects,  I  beg  leave  to 
mention,  before  I  conclude,  that  the  far  famed 
calumet  of  the  Indians  iu  supplied  by  a  variety  of 
t\\e  Panicum.  latifolium,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Some  degree  of  poetic  interest  is,  therefore, 
attached  to  this  plant. — Humanity  loves  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  classic  Olive  branch. 

L.  H.  GIRARDIN. 


EXPENSES  AND  FACILITIES  OF  TRA- 
VELLING IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  gentleman  who  has  been  for  a  longtime  sore- 
ly afflicted  with  Dyspepsia,  arising  from  want  of 
exercise,  axiA  sixteen  hours  fier  day  of  sedentary 
employment ;  received  the  kind  permission  of  his 
superior  in  office  to  make  an  excursion  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  health  : — 

Making  it  known  to  a  friend,  then  sojourning 
with  him,  from  Massachusetts — who  had  recently 
mafle  an  extensive  tour — that  friend,  from  his 
travelling  notes,  made  the  following 
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ITINERARY— /••or  the  Editor  of  the 

from   Baltimore — via,    Boston,    Aiagara,    ana 
Pittsburgh,  back  to  Baltitnore. 

Though  the  person,  for  whose  guidance  it  was 
intended,  cannot  indulge  himself  in  the  pleasure 
of  a  jaunt  so  extensive,  it  may  gratify  curiosity, 
if  it  does  not  answer  a  more  valuable  purpose,  by 
showing  at  what  expense,  and  by  what  facilities, 
a  journey  may  be  made  through  the  most  inter- 
esting, healthy,  and  highly  cultivated  portions  of 
the  United  States.  By  valetudinarians,  these  notes 
may  be  turned  to  practical  account. 

From  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  or  Friday — leaving  Bal- 
tin-ore  at  5  o'clock,  A.  M.  in  boats  of  low 
pressure,  noble  structure,  superb  accom- 
modations, and,  what  is  more  than  half 
the  battle,  polite  and  agreeable  captains. 
Arrive  at  French  Town  at  12 — take  stages, 
14  miles  to  New  Castle,  and  arrive  at 
Philadelphia  before  sunset  same  afternoon; 
■whole  expense,  g?" 

From  the  Mansion  House  Hotel,  kept 
by  C.  Bailey,  Esq.  at  6  A.  M.  in  the  citizens' 
coach;  quickest  and  best  conveyance — and 
arrive  in  New  York  at  7  P.  M.  same  day. 
From  New  York  on  Tuesdays  or  Thurs- 
days, P.  M.  in  Steam  Boat  Oliver  Els- 
worth  (low  pressure)  to  Middletown,  diet 
included. 

To  Hartford  in  stage  or  steam  boat. 
One  day  at  Hartford,  say,  at  most, 
To  Boston,  stage  fare  6  50 — diet  I  50, 
Aotabene. — It   costs    §14  50  from  New 
York  to  Boston,  via,  Providence  in  steam 
boat  direct. 

It  is  now  stated  that  you  can  go  in  post 
coaches  between  Albany  and  Boston,  via, 
Northampton  for  $5. 

Boston  or  Brighton  to  Albany,  stage  ^5 
Diet  2  days,  say  3 


From  Lewistown  to  Fort  Niagara, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  back,  75  cts. 

Say  expense  at  Lewistown,  1  00 


From  thence  back  to  the  Falls  on 
the  American  side,  75 

One  day  more  at  Falls,  1  75 


50 


Back  to  BuflFaloe  in  post  coach. 
One  day    at   Buffaloe,    possibly 

more  if  you  wait  for  steam  boat. 
Steam   boat   (low  pressure)  to 

Erie,  diet  included, 
Erie  to  Pittsburg — stage  fare,      $S 
Diet  and  lodging  at  most,  3 

From  Pittsburg  to  Bedford,  distance  100 
miles. 

At  Bedford  Springs days  at  1  25  per 

day. 

Stage  fare  from  Bedford  to  Baltimore, 
12r  miles. 


1  75 


2  50 
1  50 

1  50 


12 


15 


50 


50 


Albany  in  canal  boat,  with  diet. — To  L'ti- 
ca,  passing  Schenectady — the  Mohawk  and 
its  rich  borders  in  view  most  of  the  dis- 
tance, 96  miles, 

Utica  to  Rochester,  passing  the  richest 
and  most  pleasant  villages  in  the  United 
States,  viz : — Onandagua,  Auburn,  Manlius, 
Geneva,  Canandaigua,  &c.  crossing  the 
Cayuga  Lake  and  an  extensive  bridge,  and 
approaching  the  borders  of  the  Skenatales, 
Seneca,  and  Canandaigua  Lakes — in  ele- 
gant post  coaches  over  fine  roads. 

Diet,  say 

One  day  at  Rochester  to  view  the  falls, 
the  improvements  of  the  vast  water  power 
and  the  stupendous  aqueduct  bridge. 

From  Rochester  in  stage  up  Genessefi 
river,  30  miles,  to  Mr.  Wadsworth's,  at 
Geneseo,  via,  Avon — stage  fare  and  expense, 

Back  to  Avon  S  miles,  in  stage,  to  take 
the  Buffaloe  line  of  post  coaches,  including 
stage  fare  and  expense  to  Buffaloe, 

Buffaloe  to  Black  Rock,  3  miles,  view 
the  basin  forming  for  the  entrance  of  canal, 
and  cross  to  Waterloo  in  Upper  Canada, 

Waterloo,  down  the  Niagara — passing 
the  battle  ground  of  Chippewa  to  Falls,  in 
an  elegant  post  coach,  with  the  river  in 
view  all  the  distance, 

Stay  one  day  at  Falls, 

From  thence  to  Queen's  Town, 
viewing  battle  ground  of  Lundis' 
Lane,  Bridgewater,  &c.  in  a  fine 
post  coach. 

Cross  the  Niagara  to  Lewistown, 


After  leaving   Albany,    your   expenses  while 
travelling  in  stages  or  stationary,  Vi'ill  not  exceedjstore  and  binder}' 
gl  50  per  day — including  spirits  at  table.  -    •   . 


TRAVELLING  FROM  BALTIMORE  TO  SARATOGA 
SPRINGS. 


From  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia, 
From  Philadelphia  to  New  York, 
Next  morning  in  steam  boat  from  New 
York  to  Albany, 
From  Albany  to  Saratoga, 


Sr 


50 


Whole  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Sa- 
ratoga 251  miles,  or  3  cts.  per  mile, 
Diet  about. 


2 
2 

14  50 


2  50 


Say,     Si?'  00 


4 
1  50 


1  50 


1  50 


50 


75 


1  75 


50 
15 


2  40 


Growth,  Population  and  Manufactures 
PATERSON,  N.  J. 

24</j  Ju7ie,  1824. 
Sir  : — I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  to  you  a 
statement  and  census  taken  in  this  place ;  and 
merely  remark  that  in  1810  to  12, 1  presume  there 
were  not  more  than  500  inhabitants  in  the  same 
district,  if  so  many. 

^ffricultural\mp\ements  have  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, kept  pace  with  the  increased  market  afford- 
ed to  Farmers  by  the  demands  of  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Your  very  obed't.  serv't. 

JNO.  COLT. 
We  have  understood  that  Mr.  Colt  is  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to   make    Cotton 
Duck  without  sizing  or  dressing — he  has  made  it 
since  December,  1821. — Ed.  4m.  Far. 

CENSUS  OF  PATERSON. 
Our  readers  may  recollect,  that  a  short  time 
since,  we  promised  them  a  census  of  this  village, 
On  reading  the  notice,  the  Rev.  S.  Fisher,  of  this 
town,  very  liberally  tendered  his  services,  and  it 
is  the  laborious  exertions  of  this  gentleman  for 
several  days  past  that  enables  us  to  present  to 
our  friends,  and  the  public  at  large,  the  follow- 
ing 

Statement  of  the  number  0*'  Divelling  Houses,  In- 
habitants, Schools,   ti/c.  i^c.  in  Paterson,  June 
18,  1824. 
Number  of  dwelling  houses  noworcupied         423 
Do.  of  other  buHdings,    oc-iinied  as   stores, 
mechanic  shops,  school  honses,  &c.  51 


Do.  of  houses  and  shops  built  and  building, 
but  not  yet  occupied  it' 

Total         491 
Number  of  dwelling  houses  and  shops  now 

occupied,  which  have  been  built  within  4 

years 
Number  of  Families  in  Paterson 

Do.      of  Males 

Do.      of  Females 

Total 
Number  of  children  under  17  years  of  ag 
Do.  of  people  of  colour 
Number  of  schools 
Do.  of  children  instructed  in  them 

45  grocery  stores — about  one  half  of  these  sell 
little  else  but  spirituous  liquors;  11  stores  which 
sell  groceries,  in  connexion  with  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, shoes,  crockery,  &c. ;  10  dry  good  stores; 
1  apothecary  store  ;  1  apothecary,  oil  and  paint 
store  ;  3  leather  stores;;  4  cabinet  maker's  shops; 
13  blacksmith  shops;  2  reed  makers ;  1  brush  fac- 
tory ;  2  bakers  ;  1  foundery  ;  1  cooper's  shop  ; 
1  chair  maker  ;  3  turners'  shops  ;  2  tin  and  bra- 
zier's shops;  1  printing  office  ;  1  bank  ;  1  book 
3  saddle  and  harness  makers  ; 

1  tobacconist  ;  12  shoe  factories  ;  3  watch  ma- 
kers ;  1  sizing  and  drying  establishment ;  1  bleach- 
ing do.  ;  2  hatters'  shops  ;  4  miliners;  12  taylors; 

2  barbers  ;  3  painters  and  glaziers  ;  "  taverns;  1 
crockery  store  ;  4  confectionary  shops  ;  5  cookey 
and  beer  shops  ;  5  weaving  shops  ;  2  carpet  wea- 
vers ;  3  wheel  wrights  ;  1  market  house,  and  A, 
other  meat  stalls  ;  1  hardware  store  ;  2  oyster 
shops  ;  1  lottery  office  ;  1  post  office  ;  2  tanners 
and  curriers ;  1  tallow  chandler ;  7  organized 
churches  ;  4  church  edifices  ;  3  ordained  clergy, 
men  located  in  Paterson  ;  5  physicians;  3  law- 
yers ;  2  justices  ;  1  master  in  chancery ;  1  dancing 
master. 

A'umber  of  Mills  generally — 

Twelve    Cotton   Mills,    employing    1654 
hands — 17,724  spindles — 165  power  looms. 

Two  Duck  Mills,  belonging  to  Messrs.  John 
Colt  and  John  Travers,  and  employing  235  hands 
— 1433  spindles — 106  hand  looms. 

Aggregate  amount  :  14   mills — 1889    hands 

19,157  spindles— 165  power  looms  and  106  hand 
looms ;,  the  latter  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
duck  weaving. 

Seven  of  the  above  mentioned  mills  have  each 
a  machine  shop  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
one  of  which  Messrs.  Goodwin  Rogers  &  Co.'s, 
employs  no  less  than  sixty-five  hands.  In  point 
of  extent  and  respectability  in  the  execution  of 
orders,  this  establishment  is  equal,  we  pre- 
sume, if  not  superior,  to  any  other  in  the  United 
States. 

About  420  hand  looms  exclusively  devoted, 
when  going,  to  the  weaving  of  cotton,  but  at  pre- 
sent there  are  only  about  300  of  them  in  opera- 
tion. 

One  large  Turning  Mill  and  Chair  Making 
Shop,  employing  25  hands. 

One  Grist  Mill  and  two  Saw  Mills. 
An  extensive  Rolling  Mill  and  Nail  Factory, 
employing  25  hands. 

Three  regular  Sabbath  Schools,  which  furnish 
the  means  of  gratuitous  instruction  to  nearly  four 
hundred  children. 

As  our  limits  will  not  permit  any  lengthy  com- 
ments on  the  foregoing  facts  we  must  content  our- 
selves, at  this  time,  with  offering  one  or  two. 

General  Remarks.—  One  of  the  most  convincing 
evidences  of  the  importance  of  a  legislative  en- 
couragement to  domestic  manufactures,  is  here 
eiven.  A  population  of  nearly  five  thousand  souls 
has  within  a  few  years  past,  risen  into  social  ex- 


mill 
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istence  and  is  now  sustai-ied  in  comfortalile  cir  i how  deleterious  they  are  to  human  life.  The  ap  1  Near  Law'b  spring  at  Ballston,  is  a  lountaiiv 
cumstances  only  by  the  spindle  and  the  loom.—  plication  of  this  remedy  ought  therefore  to  be  which,  in  addition  to  the  above,  contains  seven- 
Hundreds  of  destitute  famil  es  have  flocked  into  conducted  with  great  caution. 

'    "       2.  The  root  ot  the  x'ertaritm  viricle   or  white 


our  village,  under  the  judicious  idea  that,  as  tar 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  mill  hands  are 
children,  the  services  of  theirs  would  be  the 
source  of  a  profitable  revenue  to  themselves  and 
their  parents.  Their  hopes  have  been  realized  ; 
for  an  instance  here  is  rare,  where  the  head  ot  a 
family  is  industrious  and  economical,  but  they  can 
enjoy  food,  raiment  and  domestic  felicity. 

Oiily  8  individuals  were  confined  by  serious  in- 
disposition in  a  population  of  S16  families. 

So  is  it  we  should  hope  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States ! 

COCK-ROACHES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE    AMERICAN  FARMER. 
Dear  Sir, 


cubic  inches  of  sulpliurrettcd  hydrotren. 

The   above   waters  are  useful    in   bilious  and 


Hellebore,  has  been  very  successfully  used.  If  jdyspeptic  aiTcctions— also  in  certain  forms  of  the 
cut  into  small  jiieces  and  scattered  over  the  pla  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  scrophula,  palsy,  and 
ces    frequented   by   cock-roaches,  many    will  be  ill  conditioned  ulcers. 

found  dead  in  the  morning.  This  plant  grows  inj  1"he  waters  of  Scbooley's  mountain,  New-Jer- 
swamps  and  mountain  bogs,  and  is  found  all  over' sey,  possess  medicinal  properties  scarcely  infe- 
the  United  States.  Its  vulgar  names,  are  Hetejrior  to  those  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga.  Thesi- 
weed,  and  Indian  Poke.     It  is  so  deleterious  that  waters  yield 


crows  are  destroyed  by  boiling  Indian  corn  in  a 
decoction  of  it,  and  scattering  the  grains  so  pre- 
pared over  the  fields  frequented  by  them. 

3.  The  most  effectual  remedy,  however,  is  a 
vessel  called  a  cock-roach  trap,  made  of  coarse 
earthen  ware. 

it  is  of  a  round  form — diameter  at  the  bottom 
9  inches — and  it  tapers  upwards  until  the  diame 


Muriate  of  soda. 
Muriate  of  Magnesia, 
Carbonate  of  lime. 
Sulphate  of  lime. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia, 
Silex, 

Carbonated  Oxyd  of  iron. 
These   waters  are  chieflv   used  in  diseases  6t 


ter  at  the  top  is  about  6  inches.     It  is  about  five  the  digestive  organs,   and   calculous  affections- 
inches  high,  and  from  the  upper  rim  there  is  a  particularly  in  the  latter  cases. 


A  correspondent  of  yours,    in   a   letter   t'ated|gg„^ie  circular  descent,  say  about  one  inch  to  the 


Bavljoursville,  Uth  June,  complains  bitterly  of 
the  cock  roach,  which  he  says  would  be  a  fit  ad- 
dition to  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  This  denuncia- 
tion is  not  new.  Brown  in  his  celebrated  Natural 
History  of  Jamaica,  pronounces  it  the  most  loath 
some  insect  in  America,  and  Hughes  in  his  His- 
tory of  Barbadoes,  compares  it  to  the  Harpies  of 
Virgil 


Bedford. 
Analysis  shews  this  water  to  contain 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

Sulphate  of  mag7iesia, 

Sulphate  of  lime. 

Muriate  of  magnesia. 

Carbonated  oxyd  of  iron  ;  also 
One   of  the  springs  contains  suljihurretted  ty- 


aperture  or  mouth,  which  is  about  four  inches 
across.  There  is  a  plug  hole  near  the  bottom  to 
let  out  the  molasses  with  which  it  must  be  filled, 
in  order  to  allure  the  insect ;  and  hundreds  are 
caught  in  this  way  every  night.  They  find  the 
descent  easy,  but  to  return   is  impossible. 

In  order   however,  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take, I   shall   send   a  trap  to  you  by  the  first  op    drogen.     Muriate    of  soda  prevails  at   Ballsiou, 
Diripiuntque  dapes,ccntactu<jue  omnia  fadant  \iort\\u\X.y.  sulphate  of  magnesia  at  Bedford. 

Immundo."  With  a  view  to  remove  this  great  annovance  I       These  waters  are  useful  in  hepatic,  dyspeptic. 

Brown  says  that  three  species  of  the  blatta  are  have   been  induced  to  make  this  communication  calculous  and  hypochondriacal  afiections-also  in 
seen  in  Jamaica  ":>  a  subject  which  though  apparently  of  trifling  chronic  rheumatism.    l)i  debility,  followmt;  ucuie 

A  cock,  roach  which  keeps  in  ships,  and  is  rare     consequence,  is  re..lly  of  great  importance  to  the  diseases  or  the  remedies  necessary  to  remove  them, 
ly  seen  on  shore,  and  two  other  species  which  in    comlort  of  families;  and  it  has  been  well  observ-  Bedtord  waters  have  been  found  excellent  resto* 
fest    houses.     The    largest   kind  is  verv  flat  and  t^d  that  unhappiness  springs  oftener  from  a  series  ratives. 
creeps  into  almost  any  crevice.     It  lays  its  eggs  and  re|>etion  of  jietty  annoyances,  and  small  vexa- 
adhcsive  to  cloathes  and  timber,  and  is  peculiar-  ."""s,  than  from  great  and  ovtrwhcliiiuis  calami- 
ty destructive  to  woollen  stuffs,  but  will  not  injure  '"^s.  PHILAN  THROPOS. 
silks.    The  other  species  is  not  so  large  or  trou- 
blesome. 

Hughes  only  mentions  one  kind  in  Barbadoes, 
which  he  describes  as  of  a  very  dark  snuflT  colour, 
and  says  that  it  flies  about  in  the  evenings  and 
lavs  many  small  brownish  eggs, 


TO  DESTROY  COCK 


Among  the  thermal  waters,  are  those  of  New 

Lebanon,    New-York,   temperature    72   degrees 

Faren licit  ;  those    of    Beniomlie    county.    North 

Carolina,  temperature  104.     These  last  are  emi- 

■ROACHEs—fii/ a  ^f77r/cman /«  nently  useful  in   chronic  rheumatism    and  palsy. 

the  South.  The  warm  springs  in  Virginia  are  well  known. 

The  correspondent  in  the  American  Farmer  of      In  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  springs  have  been 

the  25th  inst.  may   be  assured  that  the  common  discovered,  the  remarkably  elevated  temperature 

Hollebore   root,  found  on   low  grounds  and  near  of  which  render  them  objects  of  great  curiosity. 

iVTunon'redidonofLinn^us.fortv-sevendif.!»'iter  courses  in   Maryland  and   Virginia,  is  as  They  are  situated  in  84  degrees  north  latitude. 

ferent  species  of  blatta  are  enumerat-ed.  several 'completely  destructive  to  the  cock  roach,  as  ar-  on  a  creek  flowing  into  the  \\  a^hita  nver.   Sixty 

'  senic  or  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  human  race,     fountains  are  said  to  exist  within  the  distance  ot 


of  which  are  appropriated  to  our  continent,  and , 

the  West  India  Islands.  |      Chip 

The  blatta  Americana,  is  said  to  have  made  its  roaches 
appearance  lately  in   Europe,  and  to  have  been 
conveyed  in  raw  sugar. 

The  blatta  Orientalis,  which  is  also  of  Ame- 
rican origin,  has  long  since  been  naturalized  in 
Europe.  Besides  these,  the  blatta  Occidentalis, 
Viridis,  Pennsylvanica  and  several  others,  are 
said  to  be  indigenous  in  the  western  world. 

I  have  seen  two  kinds  in  this  country — one  of  a 
bright  brown  colour,  large   and  verv  oflTensive. 


it   with   a  knife,  and   strew    where  the  four  hundred  yards   along  the    east   side  of  the 


ill  find  it.     They   eat    it   with  avidity, 
and  as  certainly  perish. — Known  from 

ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE." 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 


MINERAL  WATERS. 
At  a  time  when  the  medicinal  springs  are  re- 
sorted to  by  the  valetudinary,  it  may  not  be  un- 
This  1  have  observed  in  the  City  of  New  York,  interesting  to  offerthe  following  summary  of  the,''"^^'*"^''  '**  ''""^  '^ 


creeii.  The  temperature,  in  January  1818.  was 
found  to  vary,  in  the  different  springs,  from  104 
to  151  degrees  In  summer  the  water  is  hot 
enough  to  draw  tea  or  cofiee,  to  cook  eggs,  and 
even  meat.  Vegetables  are  seen  growing  in  the 
hottest  of  the  springs,  and  a  peculiar  insect  is 
said  to  live  and  sport  in  them.  See  Am.  Month. 
Mag.  also,  Anier.  Jour.  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Georgetoivn,  June   15.  H. 

O*! 


and  it  has  been  probably  imported  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  other  is  black,  small,  less  injurious, 
and  perhajis  a  native.  When  Kalm  travelled 
through  this  country  in  174.S,  he  denominated  the 
cock  roach  which  he  saw,  the  blatta  orientalis  of 
the  West  Indies.  But  it  has  been  seen  in  remote 
forests  and  unsettled  regions,  and  is  undoubtedly 
indigenous  as  well  as  exotic. 

This  insect  multiplies  rapidly,  and  as  it  is  said 
to  deposit  its  ova  singly,  its  progeny  is  apt  to  be 
diflused  It  selects  the  night  for  its  depredations 
and  being  a  winged  insect,  it  is  enabled  to  extend 
itseli  over  a  large  space:  and  conveyed  in  mi  r 
chandize  and  furniture,  or  by  its  own  powers,  it 
follows  in  the  train  of  emigration  and,  like  the 
rat,  iiiirsues  man  in  his  remote  settlemcii's 

Se\eral  remrlies  have  b'fii  prescriheil  for  tli. 
extiri)atiiin  or  expulsion  of  th's  noxious  animal 


analysis  of  the  most  useful. 

Ballston  public  spring. 
One  gallon  of  water  contains — 

Muriate  of  Soda  159  grains 

Carbonate  of  soda  9 

Carbonate  of  lime  75 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  2 

Carbonate  of  Iron  7  also 

210  cubic  -nches  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Sara'tga  congress  spring. 
Gallon  water — 

Muriate  of  soda  371  grains 

Carbonate  01  soda  16 

Carbonate  of  lime  178 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  3 

Cavl)onatf  <if  iron  6  also 

315  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
V'.e    othc"-   springs   at    these   plar/s    contain 


MERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER  OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  deli- 
vered from  Queen  Anne  Inspection  Warehouse 
duringthe  quarter,  commencing  on  the  5th  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  and  ending  on  the  fifth  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


J.  The  fumes  of  charcoal.     Bot  it  is  well  known  I  smaller  portions  of  the  same  ingredients, 


Domestic- 
grow  lb. 


Growth  not 
uf  ll.ls 
state. 


619 


478 


Kf-ilH 

specttd. 

'I'oial. 

619 

478 

Number  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 

WATKINS  &   HARWOOn   Inspectors. 

Treasury  Officf,  Annapolis,  JuIv  7,  1824. 
'I  rue  Copy  from   the  original  refiort  on  file  in 
'his  o^ce. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.  Md. 


So.  ir.] 
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A  SHORT  RIDE  IN  CXCIL  COUNTY. 

Sir, 

On  board  the  Steam  Boat  United  States,  Capt. 
Trippe,  I  amused  myself  after  dinner  with  writ- 
ing for  your  entertainment,  if  entertainment  you 
could  find  in  it,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  /arm  ma- 
nagement of  your  friend  B.  F.  M.  at  Wilna  Mills; 
intended  chiefly,  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  striking 
exhibition  of  that  propensity  to  experiment,  in 
agriculture,  which  distinguishes  modern  from 
past  times — as  evidenced  especially  by  his  profit 
able  use  of  living  Jish  to  resuscitate  dead  land. 

I  embi»ced  the  opportunity  of  being  on  that 
shore,  <o  pay  my  respects  to  Commodore  Jones, 
of  the  Navy,  and  to  make  a  long  promised  visit 
to  a  venerable  patriot  of  the  revolution,  who  like 
Cincinnatus,  has  turned  his  sword  into  a  pruning 
hook,  and  enjoys  otium  cum  dignitale,  in  the  best 
taste,  on   the  shores  of  the  Sassafras. 

I  doubt  if  any  part  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sents such  smooth  and  beautiful  roads  to  the  tra- 
veller as  are  found  on  this  peninsula.  You  may 
journey  for  a  whole  day  without  being  incommod 
ed  by  a  gate  or  impeded  by  a  single  spot  of  dan- 
gerous or  bad  road.  The  unevenness  of  the  sur 
face  is  barely  sufficient  to  drain  it,  and  yet  it  is 
interlocked  in  all  directions  with  fine  navigable 
creeks  and  rivers — so  numerous  are  these  that  I 
have  heard  it  remarked  that  you  could  not  stick 
down  a  Jacob- staff  in  some  counties  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  5  miles  from  sloop  navigation. 

The  objects  which  would  be  most  likely  to 
make  an  impression  on  a  stranger  to  the  country, 
passing  from  Elkton  to  the  Sassafras ;  and  so 
probably  through  the  eastern  shore  generally  are; 
the  convenience  of  farmers  to  navigable  water, 
the  unbroken  smoothness  of  the  roads,  the  im- 
mense extent  and  beautiful  cultivation  of  their 
fields  of  wheat  and  corn,  which  constitute  the 
chief,  and  in  many  instances  the  sole  object  of 
cultivation.  1  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
thought  of  the  impression  which  would  be  made 
on  some  of  your  New  England  friends,  by  one  of 
those  numerous  fields  of,  from  07ie  to  two  hundred 
acres  of  corn  and  wheat  in   r.  body  !  ! 

For  the  plough,  horses  arc  exclusively  used — 
these  are  of  rather  small  light  figure,  of  quick 
motion,  and  well  adojjted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Oxen  are  used  chiefly  in  carts,  lev/  mules  and 
no  wagons  are  used  except  by  millers  and  ma- 
nufacturers near  EiUton. 

Approaching  the  Bohemia  river  we  met  with 
a  species  oi  MuWerry  which  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore— very  different  either  fiom  our  common 
black  mulberry  or  the  English  nuilberry  cultivat- 
ed in  our  gardens.  It  possesses  in  fact  all  the 
characters  of  the  iv/iite  mulberry  except  the  co- 
lour— being  quite  black.  It  has  the  bark,  leaf, 
size,  shape,  and  mawkish  sweetness,  of  the  white 
mulberry,  altogether  difl'erent  from  our  common 
field  mulberry,  varying  as  much  from  it,  in  cha- 
racter, as  the  white  mulberry  does  in  colour. 
These  mulberries  may  be  common  in  some  parts 
of  our  country,  but  certain  it  is,  I  was  not  before 
aware  of  their  existence. 

It  is,  probably,  to  this  species  that  Ovid  refers, 
in  his  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  where  the 
simple  change  of  colour  is  so  fancifully  accounted 
for. 

"  The  bui lius  stained  with  blood,  began  to  show 
A  ilark  coniplexion,  and  frtrgot  their  snow  ; 
While,  lattt'nM  wiili  a  Howing  gure,  the  root 
W'as  doomed  tui-L-v  1-  0)  a  purple  frlilt. 
The  pravei-  which, d) iiig,  Thisbe  had  preferr'd 
Both  Ciotis  and  Pat-enls  with  corarassion  heai*d  : 
The  whiteness  of  the  niulbeny  soon  fled 
And  rip'ningsad<len'd  in  a  dusky  red." 
It  is  remarkable  with  respect  to  these  trees  that 
they  ripen  in  May,  and  continue  as  I  was  inform 
ed  in  the  neighbourhood  to  put  forth  and  to  ripen 
their  fruit  until  frost,  so  that  you  see  on  the  same 


tree,  berries  at  every  stage  of  their  growth  for 
six  successive  months. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  in  my  short  stay 
with  Capt.  Jones,  and  lamented  the  want  of  time 
to  make  more  minute  enquiries  of  him  relative  to 
the  agricultural  sj  stems  and  productions  on  the 
shores  of  the  Meditcranean  ;  in  regard  to  which 
it  was  obvious  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  judg- 
ment and  a  cultivated  mind,  he  had  improved  his 
opportunities  of  personal  observation  during  his 
comman  I  of  our  naval  forces  on  that  station  for 
the  last  three  years. 

The  country  is  nmch  indebted,  as  is  already 
well  known,  to  many  officers  of  the  navy,  tor 
their  attention  in  collecting,  and  bringing  home 
from  abroad,  animals  and  vegetables  of  various 
kinds,  making  valuable  additions  to  our  present 
stock— and  none  have  more  judiciously  attended 
to  this  great  interest  of  every  nation,  than  Capt. 
Jone^ 

Besides  a  great  variety  of  grass,  grain,  and  me- 
lon seed,  he  brought  with  him  a  male  and  female 
Ass,  of  great  size,  from  Minorca,  esteemed  the 
best  of  their  species — a  beautiful  stallion  and 
mare  from  Tunis,  of  small  size  but  remarkable 
for 'heir  round  body — short  loins,  fine  limbs,  ta- 
pering muzzle,  beautiful  black  manes,  flat  should- 
er laying  well  back,  great  activity,  enduring 
wind,  and  extraordinary  capacity  to  bear  hunger, 
heat  and  drought. 

He  brous^ht  too,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  of  the 
mule  race  propagated  by  the  Slailion  on  the  Jen 
nett. — It  was  of  good  size  for  its  age,  lively  spirit, 
andapparently  of  smaller  ears,and  more  hairon  the 
tail  than  the  nmle  which  springs  from  the  ordina- 
ry union  of  the  ass  with  the  mare.  I  need  not  say 
any  thing  of  his  broad  tail  shee/i,  and  black  hogs 
which  I  understand  are  with  you.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  hog  are  fineness  in  the  grain  of  the 
meat,  and  great  aptitude  of  the  animal  to  keep 
fat.  Its  size,  for  which  it  is  not  remarkable,  is 
attained  at  an  early  age,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  think,  that  for  making  bacon,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  Maryland,  and  the  southern  states, 
these  black  hogs  will  prove  a  most  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  "s'cuinish  multitude." 

I  understood  from  Captain  Jones,  that  as  his  of- 
ficial duties  would  deprive  him  of  the  anticipated 
pleasure  of  devoting  himself  to  farming,  to  which, 
like  other  sailors,  he  has  strong  pi-opensitics  ;  he 
would  now  sell  tliese  animals  at  a  fair  and  mode- 
rate price.  The  horse,  which  is  beautiful,  he 
talked  of  altering  for  his  own  saddle,  which 
would  be  lamentable,  after  taking  the  pains  to 
bring  him  entire  to  the  country.  It  is  probable 
that  if  his  design  be  not  yet  executed,  the  horse 
might  be  had  for.gSOO.  Besides  the  things  before 
mentioned.  Captain  J.  has  taken  great  pains  to 
bring  home  several  varieties  of  trees  and  viiies  to 
benefit  or  ornament  his  country  ;  but  I  do  not  here 
enumerate  these  evidences  of  his  thoughtfulness 
in  the  midst  of  official  duties,  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing for  him  that  credit  which  he  does  not  seek,  so 
much  as  for  the  purpose  of  noting  in  your  Reposi- 
tory the  Aisiory  of  their  introduction  to  the  coun- 
try. "Every  anecdote,  saysSir  Joseph  Banks,  that 
tends  to  throw  light  on  the  introduction,  or  on  the 
probable  origin  of  plants  now  collected  for  use,  is 
interesting  even  though  it  is  not  quite  perfect."  It 
need  not  now  be  said  in  behalf  of  our  officers  both 
of  the  navy  and  army,  that  to  serve  their  country 
without  ostentation,  to  unite  modesty  with  enter- 
prize  is  their  characteristic;  but  with  regard  to 
the  desire  of  embellishing  and  profiting  their 
country  by  the  transplantation  to  it  of  trees  and 
animals  not  hitherto  known,  what  ambition  can 
be  more  natural  as  well  as  praiseworthy  and  in 
nocent.''  Do  they  not  thereby  raise  to  their  me 
mories  monuments  unstained  with  blood,  more 
durable  than   brass  or   mariile .'     When  we  see 


our  distinguished  officers,  whose  bravery  and 
skill  have  illustrated  their  countrv,  thus  en- 
riching our  fields,  and  adorning  our  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds,  who  is  not  reminded  of  the  pa- 
triot generals  ot  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  who 
with  the  same  victorious  hands  subdued  the  ene- 
mies of  their  country  in  war,  and  turned  up  the 
earth  in  lime  of  peace.  The  exalted  estimation  in 
which  agriculture  was  held  by  the  ancients,  ma)' 
be  known  by  what  is  said  by  Plutarch,  who 
tells  us  that  Ceres  and  Bacchus  were  mortals, 
deified  for  having  conferred  on  men  immortal 
blessings,  by  bestowing  on  them  the  knowledge 
of  raising  fruits. 

As  I  never  before  saw  this  district  of  Maryland, 
I  could  not  judge  of  its  present  by  comparison 
with  its  for.ner  condition,  but  I  was  assured  that 

it  is  in  a  state  of  regular  and  steady  melioration 

and  for  proof  of  this  I  was  referred  to  fields  of  clo- 
ver— plantations  of  young  orchards — painting  and 
white- washing  farm  houses  and  out  buildings,  be- 
ing all  of  them  signs  that  a  redeeming  spirit  had 
gone  abroad  to  revive  and  fertilize  this  once  beau- 
tiful, but  much  abused  and  exhausted  country. 

As  you  know  the  flights,  and  season  of  appear- 
ance of  birds  of  my  class  are  very  limited,  I  must 
here  close  this  epistle.  It  was  my  wish  to  have 
given  a  sketch  of  my  visit  to  General  F.  at  Rose- 
Hill  ;  but  so  many  agreeable  impressions  were 
crowded  there  into  a  short  space  of  time,  that  I 
was  too  much  confounded  to  systematize  them. 
If,  hereafter,  I  can  arrange  these  impressions  in 
any  sort  of  order,  so  as  to  give  you  a  view  of  his 
farm,  and  an  idea,  be  it  ever  so  imjierfect,  of 
his  taste  and  management,  and  the  various  beau- 
ties and  comforts  of  his  establishment,  you 
may  expect  to  hear  from  me  again  :  suffice  it  for 
the  present  to  say,  that  when  I  viewed  the  cha- 
racter, habits,  situation,  amusements  and  predi- 
lections of  this  old  soldier,  when  I  saw  in  his  gar' 
den,  lawns,  and  pleasure  grouuds,  the  plantation  by 
his  own  hand,  of  every  kind  of  tree  and  shrub,  from 
the"CedarofJjibanus,  to  the  Moss  growing  on  the 
wall,"  I  could  not  but  apjily  to  him  the  compliment 
paid  by  Lysander,  who  when  Cyrus  told  him  that 
many  of  the  trees  they  were  looking  at  had  been 
planted  by  himself,  the  Lacedemonian  observed 
that  "the  world  had  reason  to  extol  the  happiness 
of  Cyrus,  whose  virtue  was  eminent  as  his  for- 
tune, and  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  afflu- 
ence, splendor,  and  magnificence,  had  yet  pre- 
served a  taste  so  pure,  and  so  conformable  to 
right  reason." 

Your's,        WHiP-POOR-WILL. 
Jt  Home,  July  I'Zth,  1824. 

COMPARATIVE  LONGEVITY. 

Dr.  Ramsay  in  his  sketch  of  South  Carolina, 
in  speaking  of  New-England,  remarks,  that  "  as 
many  of  their  inhabitarits  reach  85,  as  of  ours 
who  attain  to  70."  And  I  saw  mentioned  a  few 
days  since,  the  great  age  of  some  persons  in  a 
grave  yard  in  Connecticut. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  in  the  town  of  Groton, 
in  that  State  (Connecticut,)  a  high,  hilly,  rocky- 
district  of  country,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
sea-coast.  In  the  second  society,  a  parish  of 
that  town,  being  detained  by  the  weather  one 
rainy  day,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  a  re- 
gister of  the  deaths  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
society  for  45  years  past,  not  including  those 
which  were  occasioned  by  accidents,  by  diseases 
of  foreign  climes,  or  occurred  in  the  slaughter 
at  Fort  Griswold,  in  the  American  army,  or  the 
Jersey  prison  ship.  Sec.  The  result  exhibited 
a  degree  of  longevity  which  I  little  expected  to 
find,  as  well  as  I  was  acquainted  with  the  salu- 
Ijrity  of  the  air,  and  temperate  habits  of  that 
region.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
schedule  will  bear  a  comparison  with  tables  ef 
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mortalitv  in  any  other  pan  of  the  world  whate- 
ver. Of  this,  however,  1  leave  the  reader  to 
jlidge. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  was  623,  of  which 
100  were  of  the  age  of  one  year  and  under, 
leaving 

Over  one  vear,  523 

OS  ^hich'were  from      JO  to    80  73 

SO  to     90  65 

60  to   100  15 

Over.  100  1 

Over 


70 

155 

80 

82 

90 

17 

100 

1 

This  gives'  1  of  100  out  of  623  births.  Euro- 
pean registers  give  but  1  of  3126.  (In  Charles, 
ton  in  1790,  of  8000  inhabitants,  100  were  over 
70  and  1  over  100.)  Wc  all  know  that  a  hilly 
country  is  favourable  to  long  life.  But  the  dif- 
ferent calculations  and  comi)arisons,  I  cannot  re- 
collect, not  having  Price's  tables,  or  any  other 
at  hand.  Perhaps  this  hint  may  invite  more  in- 
teresting and  useful  recollections  on  the  sub- 
ject.— .A.    Y.  Statesman.  H. 


The  importance  of  the  trade  with  Hayti  to  the 
United  States  may  be  estimated  from  the  follow- 
ing official  facts,  of  the  tonnage  employed,  and 
the  e.xports  to  that  island,  compared  with  the 
trade  that  we  have  with  several  nations,  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  30th  September,  1823. 

Tonnage  departing,       articlea  exported. 
CoUDtl*ies.  (American.)         Domestic.         Foreign. 

Hayti  tuns.  37.480         gl,670,U0  708,642 


Russia,       -       -       -       -       - 

2,771 

51,''.35 

597.0  99 

Prussia,       .       -       -       .       - 

_—  — 

7.268 

563 

Sweilen,       -       .       .       .       . 

3,050 

151,037 

147,191 

Denmark  and  Norway, 

903 

3U,783 

53,134 

S|pain,        ..... 

5,502 

151,842 

85,413 

Portugal, 

1,470 

48,Q77 

30J 

Icily  and  Maltn, 

-        6.057 

115,994 

951,911 

Trieste  and  oiIkt  .\driatic  ports, 

3,618 

25,697 

919.618 

1  nrkey,  Levant,  Kgypt,  &;c. 

1,876 

4,877 

559,783 

China, 

'J,478 

288,373 

4,347,6S6 

32,159  834,535         7,814,545 

This  shews  that  Hayti  consumes  twice  the 
quantity  of  our  own  goods  that  all  these  nations 
receive,  and  the  tonnage  employed  is  as  37,480  to 
32,159 ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
voyage  to  Hayti  is  shoricr,  and,  perhaps  the 
number  of  persons  who  get  a  living  by  the  trade 
with  the  first,  may  not  much  exceed  that  ein 
ployed  in,  and  subsisted  by,  the  last ;  but  small 
vessels  require  a  greater  proportionate  number 
of  hands  than  large  ones :  and  as  to  the  export 
of  foreign  articles,  or  what  is  called  the  carry- 
ing trade,  it  appears  that  this  island  takes  more 
of  them  than  Russia,  Spain  and  Portugal,  with 
whom  we  have  "  envoys  extraordinary,  and  mi- 
nistersplenipotentiary"  to  take  care  of  ourtrade, 
for  we  have  no  other  business  with  them,  or  at 
least,  oug/il  not  to  have.  Besides,  Hayti  furnish- 
es the  material  of  a  great  part  of  our  commerce 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  protected  by  a 
fleet,  and  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  which 
wc  l.itely  paid  tribute  to  Algiers,  &c.  These 
things  require  only  to  be  mentioned,  and  com. 
ment  on  the  importance  of  a  good  understanding 
with  Hayti  is  useless. —  Viles'  Kegister. 

«^f    ^-!> 

From  the  Missouriau. 

THE  WORM. 

m    "Outvcnoms  »ll  tUe  worms  of  Nile." 

Shahspeai  e. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Rattle  snake  or  Cop- 
per head  !  .\n  unexpecle  1  \ight  of  either  of 
tlvese  reptiles  will  make  even  the  loi-ds  of  creation 


recoil  ;  but  there  is  a  species  of  worm  found  in 
various  parts  of  this  state,  which  conveys  a  poi- 
son of  a  nature  so  deadly,  that  compa.re(I  with  it, 
even  the  venom  of  the  rattle-snake  i.s  harmless. 

To  guard  our  readers  against  this  foe  ot  human 
kind,  is  the  object  of  this  communication. 

This  worm  variesmuch  in  size.  It  is  frequent- 
ly an  inch  through,  but  as  it  is  rarely  seen,  except 
when  coiled,  its  length  can  hardly  be  conjectured. 
It  is  of  a  dull  lead  colour,  and  generally  lives  near 
a  spring  or  small  stream  of  water,  and  bites  the 
unfortunate  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  t^oini^ 
there  to  drill/.-.  The  brute  creation  it  never  mo- 
lests. They  avoid  it  with  the  same  instinct  that 
teaches  the  animals  of  Peru  to  shun  the  deadly 
Coya. 

Several  of  these  reptiles  have  long  infe.sted  our 
settlements,  to  the  misery  and  destruction  of  many 
of  our  fellow  citizens. — I  have,  therefore,  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  bemg  the  melaacholy 
spectator  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  subtle 
poison  which  this  worm  infuses. 

The  symptoms  of  its  bite  are  terrible. — The 
eyes  of  the  patient  become  red  and  fiery,  his 
tongue  swells  to  an  immoderate  size  and  obstructs 
his  utterance,  and  delirium  of  the  most  horrid 
character  quickly  follows.  Sometimes  in  his 
madness,  he  attemjits  the  destruction  of  his  near- 
est friends.  If  the  sufferer  has  a  family,  his 
weeping  wife  and  helpless  infants  are  not  unfre- 
quently  the  objects  of  his  frantic  fury — in  a  word, 
he  exhibits  to  the  life  all  the  detestable  passion* 
that  rankle  in  the  bosom  ot  a  savage,  and  such  is  the 
.i/ie/t  in  which  his  senses  are  locked,  that  no  soon- 
er has  the  unhappy  patient  recovered  from  the 
paroxysm  of  insanity,  occasioned  by  the  bite,  tbau 
he  seeks  out  the  destroyer  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
being  bitten  again. 

1  have  seen  a  good  old  father,  his  locks  as  white 
as  snow,  his  steps  slow  and  trembling,  beg  in  vain 
of  his  only  son  to  quit  the  lurking  place  of  vhe 
worm.  My  heart  bled  when  he  turned  away,  for 
I  knew  the  fond  liope  that  his  son  would  be  the 
"staff  of  his  declining  years,"  had  supported  him 
through  many  a  sorrow. 

Youths  of  Missouri,  would  you  know  the  name 
of  this  reptile .'  It  is  called  the  Hor?rt  oj  the 
Utill. 

DRY  ROT. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Hampstead  witli  sone  valuable  observations  on 
the  above  subject,  which  want  of  room  prevents 
our  publishing  in  detail.  He  adduces  a  number 
of  instances,  in  which  the  following  application' 
effectually  prevented  the  disease,  and  cured  it, 
where  it  had  made  considerable  ravages  : 

Take  two  ounces  of  white  arsenic  in  powder,| 
dissolve  it  by  boiling  in  one  gallon  of  soft  vva-[ 
ter — if  boiled  in  an  iron  or  tinned  vessel,  add' 
half  an  ounce  of  copper  tilings  ;  but  if  in  an  un- 
tiuned  copper  vessel,  the  filings  are  not  necessti- 
ry — to  a  quart  of  size,  and  half  a  pound  of 
common  tar,  add  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  slaked 
stone-lime,  sifted  pretty  tine,  be.tt  them  well 
into  a  paste,  wliich  should  be  then  nicely  dis- 
solved with  the  alKjve  solution,  gradually  adding 
during  the  process  (by  small  portions)  as  much 
more  of  the  pulverized  lime  as  will  give  the 
wliole  a  proper,  (rat'ier  diluted)  body,  to  be  laid 
on  with  a  painter's  brush.  New  work  ^vhen  fin- 
ished, IS  a  preventive,  should  be  dressed  with 
the  composition,  at  least  twice,  after  well  drying 
the  first  coat — old  work,  as  a  curative,  when  re- 
moved and  rejiaired,  (such  as  diseased  wainscot) 
should  be  perl\.-ctly  dried  by  expo.ition  to  the  air, 
and  then  well  .Irtssecl  on  its  back  before  it  is  re- 
turned to  its   il,ice, 

•fournal  Royal  Institution,  A'o.  32.    . 


ECLIPSE — ONCE    WOHt. 

The  National  intelligencer  mentions  that  a  let- 
ter had  been  received  at  Washington  from  New 
York,  stating  that  the  New  Y'ork  Jockey  Club 
have  promised  to  the  Virginians  through  Mr. 
WvNK,  to  run  ECLIP.SE  against  any  named 
Horse,  for  10,000  Dollars  or  upwards,  but  that  no 
answer  had  been  received  to  this  proposition. 

We  have  had  within  these  few  days,  no  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  with  Mr.  Wynn,  and 
therefore  can  take  upon  ourselves  neither  to  affirm 
nor  deny  the  truth  of  the  above  statement :  But, 
we  are  authorised  to  assure  the  New  Yeik  Jockey 
Club,  if  they  are  serious  in  this  matter,  that 
ECLIPSE  WILL  BE  MET  OH  half-way  ground, 
[why  not  at  Baltimore]  for  the  sum  of  Ten  Thou- 
sand Dollars,  at  any  time  they  may  think  proper 
to  name. — Pet.  Int. 


'aill^  iS^AJiiEHIB. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  16,  1824. 

PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE—  careful- 
ly collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  American 
i'armer.    By  Hogers  iff  SrMiscTON. 
Flour,   Howard  St.,  ^5    62    wagon  price — Do^. 
Susquehannah,    $5   25 — Do.  Wharf  $5  25 — Do. 
Rye,  ^2  a  $2  75 — Corn  Meal,  per.  barrel,  ftJ^ 
Wheat,  white,  ^1  to  ol  5— Ditto  Red,  95  a  98— 
Corn   yellow,  38  cts — Do.  white,  38  cts — Rye,  per 
bus.  41  cts    Oats,  25  cts.— B.  E.  Peas,  none-White 
Beans,   none —  «Vhiskey,  28  cts — Apple   Brandy, 
35  CIS— Peach  do  SI- — Herrings,  No.  1,  ^^2  \2is — 
Nu.  2,    al  87i — Ditto    Old,    No.  1,    S'    50 — 

Ditto   ditto  No.  2,    ,•,!  25 Shad,  trimmed,  $6 

75 — Do.  Untiimmed,  ;j5  75 — Ginseng,  out  of  sea- 
son— Linseed  Oil,  65  cents. — Clover  seed,  out  of 
season — Flax  Seed,  rough,  75  cents  per  uushel — 
Timothy,  Do.  out  of  season — Hay,  per  ton,  glO— 
Flax,  10  cts.— Candles,  Mould,  125  cts. — Soap,  7 
cts. — Pork,  .Mess,  ^15 — Ditto  Prime,  Jgl2 — 
Butter,  7   cts.   to   14   cts. — Lard,   9  cts. — Bacon, 

6  a  7  cts. — Leather,  Best   oole,  24  to  27  cts 

Feathers,  35  cts. 

Tobacco. — Very  dull  the  last  week — not  more 
than  lUOhhds.  inspected  since  last  report,  isright 
yellow  tobacco  will  command  good  prices — very 
little  in  market,  except  12  hhds.  from  Ohio,  not 
yet  inspected.  

An  old  Maryland  Shilling,  with  the  head  of  the 
proprietor  on  one  side,  with  the  legend  Ciciliiis 
D.VS  TERR.E  MARl.E  on  the  reverse,  his 
arms  surmounted  by  a  coronet  and  crest  (a  Globe 
and  Roiiian  Cross)  on  one  side  of  the  arms  the 
letter  X,  and  on  the  other  side  II,  the  legend 
Crescite  cJ"  Muttifilicamini. 

A  suitable  reward  will  be  given  to  the  finder 
who  will  deliver  it,  or  a  similar  one,  to  the  editor 
of  the  American  Farmer. 

Any  person  being  in  possession  of  any  of  the 
early  Coins  of  the  State,  will  meet  with  a  puicha- 
ser  for  them  on  application  as  above^ 

(;i)N  CbN  ['.■S  OK  Tills  NUMHKIt!  " 

Natural  History,  coiTesi)omJt;iice  ott  the  nature  o.*"  the  Fiali 
F.aters  of  Worceslec  Count) — Kssay  on  btieep — (Jolaiijcal 
Sketch  of  the  [irinciiial  i^faniina  ust-tul,  of  likely  to  ■ccoiue 
usL'liil  in  hnsbar.ilrv,  N^o.  V. — K\penses  tiiul  tacililies  t  IVa- 
vellnig  in  the  Un  ted  Stalei — Ui.  iwtli,  l-*Oinilat:o  i  and  Ma- 
iintaclare.  I'aterson,  X.  J. — Cock  tioaciies — Aiiuci-al  Wa- 
ie|.s — Pobaeco  iteiioi't — Sluii'i  Ktile  in  C.ecil  Connty — Com- 
parative Lonj^.-vtiv — linpoi'tance  ol'tlie  TlMde  u'itli  lavtl  — 
I'iu-  Worm — iiry  Hut  — t'ichose  once  more — 1  Vices  of  Coun- 
try I'r-idnce —  \dverttseMH.nt,8cc. 


Pr  ii:ed  ncrv  Vr{A»f  !^t  9^4  \rr  atnnnn,  for  JOH!.'  S.  SKI^iNBll,  .^.di 
tor.  liy  JOSKHll  miUl.^sON.qnth..  Norili  West  corner  •>■■  M.n-ket 
and  fli-ivid(.re  sIrMt...  il.dliioore  :  ^slurc  ev.rs  description"  H  lok 
and  .lob  Printi'n'  i*  e\ecnmi  vvitli  im;  nv-.  n.-ni  d.  .pju-li— Oiilers 
Irom  a  dKt.incc  lur  PBINTINU  or  BINUl!;'-;.  wnli  proper  di- 
rections promptly  attended  to,  adJres.cil  to  ./.  Itoanison,  llaltitnttre. 


y,,,  IS.— Vol.  6. 
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fancy   himself  in  the   very  act  of  drawing  up 
liuge  rock — 

"He  views  the  tumbling;  fis'i,  M'ltll  longing  eyes, 
"  WhiU-  tliK  line  stretclies  willi  tlie  Hiiwiekly  prize  ; 
*' Knoll  laoUnii  lininours  wiUi  his  steady  Iiiuiils, 
"  \ii(l  one  sliglit  hair  the  luighiy  bulk  commands  ; 
"  Till  lii-'d  ai  last,  ilespoil'i!  nf  all  his  strength, 
"  1  lie  game  ailiwaii  the  btieani  unCulds  his  lenjtli ; 
*•  iU-  iiijw  wilh  pleasure,  viev/s  ibe  :^apin^  prize, 
"fjnash  his  sharp  teeth  and  roll  his  blood  !.hot  eyes; 
"Then  draws  hiui  to  the  boat,  with  artful  care 
"  And  lilts  bis  nostrils  in  the  sick'ning  air, 
"  Upon  the  bnrthen'il  stream  lie  floating  lies 
"  Stretches  his  quivei'inj;  liiis,  and  gaping  dies." 

In  the  forward  cabin  is  a  fiamesake  of  yours,  a 
Mr.  tekinner  oi  your  city,  studying  Botany;  I 
ble  encomium.  "It  is"  says  he,  "an  employ-ijudge  at  least  from  the  sourness  of  his  phiz,  that 
uient  the  most  worthy  of  the  application  of  inan,'he  must  be  laying  awa;',  in  the  store  house  of 
the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  suitable  to  his  his  memory,  some  such  easy  and  digestible  mono- 
nature  ;  it  is  the  common  nurse  of  all  jjersons,  syllables,  as  cry/itrjs^aiuiu,  te/radyjiamia,  pwnoe- 
in  every  age  and  condition  in  life  ;  it  is  the  cia,  dodecandria,  is'c.  is'c.  ;  and  ne.ir  him  stands 
source  of  health,  strength,  plenty,  riches,  and  a, a  Frenchman  reaping  with  philosopliic  coolness 
thousand  sober  delights  and  honest  pleasures;  it  land  confidence,  the  beard  off  a  chin  that  ex- 
is  the  mistress  and  school  of  sobriety,  temper-ltends  like  some  huge  promontory,  stretching 
ance,  justice,  religion,  and  in  shoU  of  all  virtues, into  the  ocean. — Whilst  all  this  is  passing,  you 
both  civil  and  niiiitar)."  Imust     remember    that     we    are    flying   towards 

I  cannot  but  commend  your  undertaking  to  col-|Frenchtown,  at  the  rate  oithirleen  mites  an  hour, 
lect,  and  dittuse,  througliout  the  country,  aknow-iunder  tow  /iressure. 


ObSERVATIONS  AND  EXTRACTS 

FROM  THE  RKADINGS   OF  A  COKRESPONDENT 
TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Steam  Boat  United  States,  going-  to  French-  \ 
toivn,    \6th    Jii/u,  1824.  3 

It  would  appear,  hir,  from  what  I  have  occa- 
sionally seen  of  your  Journal,  that  you  have  cor 
respondents  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that 
nothing  goes  amiss  with  you,  which  has  any  con- 
nexion, however  remote,  with  that  moat  inde- 
pendent and  moral  of  all  employments — Agri 
CULTURE.     On   which   Socrates  passes  this  no 


ledge  of  facts,  and  theories  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  suc/i  a  pursuit  ;  and  would 
n  ost  willingly  add  my  feeble  rays,  to  the  mass 
ot  light  which  your  coirespondents  are  shedding 
u'er  the  land,  through  the  medium  of  the  "Ame- 
rican Farmer."  • 

You   are  aware  that    modern   steam  boat   tra 
veiling,  resembles   so  much  in 


My  com/ias^nons  de  voyage  being  all  employed, 
as  you  have  seen,  1  too  must  take  my  book  from 
my  carpet  bug,  and  if  I  find  in  it  any  tiling  to 
extract  which  will  not  appear  more  outre  for  a 
.land  journal,  than  your  late  correspondence  with 
I  Doctor  Mitchell,    about    certain  piscivorous 


animals,     beloiigmg    to  the  "class  of   Crustacea 
,ts  conveniencies  ^_^^,  ^rderof  hr^i-.des  ;"     why  then,  1  also,  may 


nary  means  ot  amusement  and  occnpatim,  to  save 
yourself  from  the  mos'  uneasy  of  all  predicaments, 
that  of  /laving  not/ung  to  do.  To  be  the  better 
understood,  i  will  gi\eyoua  picture  of  a  por- 
tiin  ot  the  company,  as  it  is  just  now  employed. 
On  the  deck  sits  an  old  latly,  :humbini;  awa\ 
at  her  needle  work,  ever  and  anon,  titillating  her 
olfactories  with  a  pinch  of  mocabau  ;  at  her 
bt^civ  a  young  lady  is  running  over  the  pages  of  a 
novel  with  breathless  impatience  to  arrive  at  the 
denouiiient  ot  a  most  romantic  love  adventure; 
whilst,  a  little  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, is  a  newly  marrieil  Divine,  and  his  accom- 
plished bride,  admiring  the  scenery  ot  the  nu- 
nterous  isles  that  decorate  the  expanded  bosom 
of  the  Chesapeake — she  humming,  from  Moore, 

"  It  I  were  yonder  wave  my  dear, 
'■  .\nd  thou  the   Isle  it  c.asps  arouiiii ;" 

And  he  descanting  most  eloquently  on  the  plea- 
sui  i  s  and  beauties  of — t/iis  life.  The  Clerk  of  the 
>iati<aial  Legislature  is  extolling  the  felici  ies  of 
agricultural  pursuits;  while  his  lady  watches 
with  motherly  tenderness  the  friskings  of  her 
sweet  little  daughter.  In  the  cabin  Mr.  Cheves 
reads  Poinsett's  notes on-Mexico,  or  throws  them 
by,  to  converse  with  aft'ability  on  various  sub- 
jects, illuminating  all  he  touches — and  then  it 
woultl  amuse  you  to  hear  our  good  Captain 
Trippe, 

*  As  kind  worthy  a  soul 
**  As  i-'er  crackM  a  bottle  or  fathom'd  a  bowl," 

expatiating  on  the  pleasures  he  anticipates  in 
poing  siKty  miles  next  Satuiday,  to  pass  a  few 
l;rjurs  angling  in  the  sun,  on  his  native  fishing 
i'lores — so  feelingly  does  he  depict  the  delights 
ai  this  merciful  siiort,  described,  1  will  not  say 
so  aptly,  by  Doctor  Johnson,  that  he  appears  to 

Vol,  (3 


or  slinrr  horn  cows — or  oyis  laticauda,  called  by 
the  vulgar,  broad-tail  sheep,  you  shall  hear  from 
me  again. 

Ah— here  I  have  it  I— I  find  it  set  forth  on  good 
authoritv,  that  it  was  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
the  Vlli.  and  F.lizabeth,  that  the   most  valuable! 
fruits  were  introduced  into  England.     At  that  pe-: 
riod  so  little  protrress  had  been  made  in  horticnl-j 
tore,  that  the  delicate  Queen   before  mentioned, 
was  oljliged   to  obtain    her  salads  from  Holland; 
nd  green  peas  were  scldum   seen     except  from  \ 
that  country,  being   esteemed,    says    Fuller,   as 
"  dainties   for  ladies — they  came  so  far  and  cost 
so  dear." 

Immense  improvements  have  beeri  iTiade  in 
horticulture  since  the  establishment  of  the  soci- 
ety for  the  promotion  of  that  art,  in  ISOy — 
discoveries  and  fruits  whi'-h  it  formerly  required 
ages  to  diffuse,  are  now, -by  the  agency  of  this 
society,  spread  throughout  the  world,  with  a  ra- 
pidity apjiroaching  that  of  mercantile  correspon- 
dence. So  may  be  the  effects  of  agricultur  il  a.id 
horticultural  associations  /;;  ..iinerica — near  ."OOO 
varieties  of  trees,  and  plants,  have  been  import- 
ed into  England  froin  tins  coimtry — I'tlO  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  addition  to  nviny  iliou 
sands  which  have  been  taken  there  from  China, 
the  East  Indies,  New  Holland,  various  jjarts  of 
Africa,  Asia,  antl  Europe,  until  the  list  of  cul 
tivated  plants  in  England  is  said  to  contain  120,000 
varieties.  It  has  been  observed,  that  since  the 
more  geneial  use  of  fruits,  and  culinary  vegeta- 
bles, itiany  loathsome  diseases,  as  the  leprosy. 
Sec.  are  no  longer  prevalent,  or  have  lost 
'heir  malignancy  of  character.  My  author  telis 
lie  that  lie  has  found  one  individual  po-sessing 
lOO  kinds  of  strawberries  ;  and  others  as  great  a 
variety  of  gooseberries,  while  the  kin^  ai  apples, 


pears,  plums,   &c.  &c.  have  been  still  more  nu 
merously  multiplied. 

"  \nd  kinds  are  less  material  to  his  theme, 
**  Which  who  would  learn,  as  ■lonn  may  tell  ihe  sand', 
*'■  Orii'eii  by  t!ie   western  wind  on   Lybi;iii    lands, 
"  Or  nuiuUer,  wben  the  bliste-riiig  liurus  roarSj 
"  The  billows  heating  on  loni.ui  shores." 

In  regard  to  the  mulberry  tree,  of  which  mea- 
tion  is  made  in  a  late  number  of  your  Journal,  by 
a  scribler  over  the  odd  signature  of  Whip-poor- 
will,  (a  bird  whose  observations  are  never  made 
or  heard  but  when  all  nature  is  asleep),  the  au- 
thor in  hand  states,  that  it  was  first  brought  from 
Persia,  into  Greece  and  Rome,  iind  was  more 
esteemed  by  the  Romans,  even  in  their  most  lux- 
urious days  than  any  other  fruit.  Pliny  observes 
that  of  all  the  cultivated  trees,  the  mulberry  is 
the  last  that  buds,  and  which  he  says  it  never 
does  until  the  cold  weather  is  past  ;  and  was, 
therefore,  called  the  -visest  of  all  trees;  but  it 
would  seem  that  all  their  wisdom  and  forecast, 
did  not  avail  those  of  whicli  the  chaste  Psalmist 
David  speaks,  where  he  says  "  He  destroyed 
"  their  vines  with  hailstones,  and  their  mullierry 
trees  with  frost."  When,  however,  this  circum- 
spect tree  begins  to  bud,  according  to  Pliny,  it 
despatches  the  business  in  one  nif/it,  and  with 
so  much  force  that  "their  breaking  forth  may  be 
evidently  heard."  But  this  vegetalile  circum- 
spection, this  cautious  holding  back,  and  then 
sallying  out  in  a  single  night,  to  carry  its  point 
by  a  couft  de  main,  reads,  as  I  apprehenrl,  liiie 
the  castle  scenes  in  the  Romance  of  the  Forcjit, 
and  all  other  Romances,  the  better  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  that  has  intervened,  and  the  dii- 
tance  of  the  "  far  off  country"  in  which  tliey 
are  laid. 

Fhe  transplantation  of  this  tree  to  England  was 
in  1548,  where,  at  Sion  House,  the  original  trees, 
are  said  to  be  yet  flourishing.  Many  are  now  alive 
and  bearing  fruit  that  were  planted  in  the  time  of 
James  the  first,  and  though  silk  is  not  now  cultiva- 
ted m  England,  the  worms  are  said  to  thrive  there 
as  well  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world — so 
doubtless  they  would  in  America,  and  we  have 
an  instance,  I  think  in  Rhode  Island,  of  a  gentle- 
man displaying  himself  at  a  Cattle  Show,  in  a 
full  suit  of  silk  of  his  own  manufacture. 

It  is  observed  in  Evelyn's  Sylva,  that  this  tree 
possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  breeding  no 
vermin,  neither  does  it  harbour  any  caterpillar 
except  the  silk  worm. 

Miller  mentions  eight  varieties  of  this  agreea- 
ble fruit.  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  the  President  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  illustrious 
for  his  liberality  of  spirit,  as  for  his  science,  is 
said  to  be  the  first  person  who  has  attempted,  in 
the  hot  house,  to  force  this  excellent  fruit,  and 
that  great  patron  and  promoter  of  agriculture, 
T.  W.  Coke.  Esq.,  M.  P.,  has  two  mulberry 
trees  trained  to  a  trellis  upon  a  south  v.-ail  of  his 
.,arden.  These  are  about  sixteen  feet  high,  and 
the  lateral  branches  extend  nearly  lOOfeet.  The 
fruit  of  these  afford  an  abundant  succession 
from  July  to  October  ;  and  the  fruit  is  much  lir- 
gei  and  earli'.r  than  that  on  ?tandard  trees — They 
are  pruned  twice  a  year,  leaving  spurs  of  twe 
inches  long,  which,  at  the  winter  pruning  are 
shortened  to  about  an  inch. 

The  mulberry  must  have  been  of  immense  va- 
lue to  the  Persians  and  Chine-e,  in  ancient  times, 
when  its  leaves  subsisted  the  silkworms  which 
enabled  them  to  supply  all  the  known  world  wi  h 
silk  ;  tie  price  of  which,  in  Europ  ,  was  an  equal 
weight  of  pure  gold,  even  in  the  time  of  Justi- 
nian in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  The 
great  nurseries  of  mulberry  plants  are  curiou-.ly 
produced,  in  the  plain  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  from 
seeds,  obtained  uy  rubbing  a  rope  wiiii  ripe  mui- 
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berries,  and  then  burying  the  rope  two  mclies 
under  ground  ;  as  the  young  plants  come  up, 
tiiey  are  drawn  and  transplanted. 

It  is  now  more  tlian  2000  years  since  wrought 
silks  iyere  first  introduced  into  Greece,  from  Per- 
sia. 

HeliogabuUis  was  the  first  Roman  that  wore  a 
garment  all  silk. — In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ?«(7Z 
were  forbidden  by  the  Senate,  from  wearing  it, 
as  being  too  eiTeniinate. — The  Emperor  Aurcli- 
nnus,  denied  his  Emprcnn  a  robe  of  silk  because 
it  was  too  dear;  many  of  our  fine  Sadies  refuse  to 
wear  any  thing  so  cheap  and  common. 

In  tilt  year  555,  some  monks  who  had  been  in 
India,  brought  to  Constantinople  in  the  hollow  of 
their  canes,  some  eggs  of  the  silk  worm  ;  and  in 
time  they  produced  raw  silk  which  wasmanufac- 
tuied  at  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  &c.  The 
eailiesl  account  of  silk  being  seen  in  England,  is 
that  of  a  belt  and  two  silken  vests  sent  by 
Charlemagne  to  Offa,  king  of  IVlercia,  in  "SO. 

Silk  stockings  were  first  worn  by  Henry  II, 
king  of  France,  in  1543. 

Mrs.  Montague  made  and  presented  to  queen 
Elizabeth  the  first  kjiit  silk  stockings. 

The  Atba,  or  white  mulberry,  is  a  native  of 
t'hina. 

The  A  igra,  or  black  mulberry,  of  Persia. 

The  Rubra,  or  red  mulberry,  of  America. 

The  mulberry  tree,  seldom  producing  fruit  un- 
til it  has  arrived  at  a  considerable  age,  has  been 
much  against  its  cultivation  ;  but  it  is  now  disco- 
vered,- that  by  grafting  it  from  tUe  aged  trees, 
or,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  putting  an  old  head 
on  young  shoulders,  it  soon  becomes  fruitful. 

Ah  !  Iheie  they  let  off  the  steam  ;  we  are  at 
the  wharf  at  French  Town — 70  miles  in  6J  hours 
— expenses,  including  breakfast,  gS  50 — very 
moderate. — At  this  moment  the  stages  have  ar- 
rived with  numerous  passengers  who  left  Phila- 
delphia at  the  same  hour  that  we  did  Baltimore — 
we  pass  each  other  in  strict  review,  expecting  to 
recognize  some  acquaintance,  Vv-hile  all  are  speed 
ing  onward  in  pursuit  of  the  same  fleeting  objects, 
by  different  roads  ;  just  as  good  christian  sects  go 
to  heaven.  Fortvmately  for  us,  notwithstanding 
all  our  disappointments,  we  "listen  with  credulity 
to  the  whispers  of  fancy,"  under  whose  magical 
influence  "hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast."  ADIEU. 


ON    THE    MANUFACTURING 

OF  STRAW  AND  GRASS  BONNETS 

A  few  days  since,   we  were  applied  to  bv  two 

respectable  (ema.\e  friends,   to  give  a  pecuniary 

contiibution  for  the  furtherance  of  the  following 

enterprise.    A  respectable  lady,  residing  in  one 


We  told  these  good  ladies  that  we  believed  that 
n  the  Eastern  States,  where  this  thing  was  bet- 
ter understood,  and  where  the  females  as  well  as 
males  were  far  more  thrifty  and  industi  ious  than 
here,  tlie  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  had  been 
abandoned.  That  we  believed  Congress  had  re- 
fused to  impose  any  additional  duty  on  the  Leg 
horn  manufacture,  and  finally,  that  in  lieu  of  the 
'/lino,  if  they  would  allow  us,  we  would  give 
them  in  the  Farmer,  some  numbers  "on  the 
mamifi'.cture  of  struiv  boyjnets"  calculated  to 
give  them  a  clear  view  of  the  rise,  progress,  de- 
cline, and  present  condition  and  needful  helps  of 
that  branch  of  domestic  industry  ;  and  moreover 
we  would  cause  to  .be  engraved,  illustrations  of 
the  mode  of  platting  the  straw,  as  communicated 
in  1822,  oy  Mr.  John  Perry,  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  London,  for  which  they  gave  him  their 
large  silver  medal — and  this  would  cost  us  we 
would  not  say  what,  but  500  times  more  in  pro- 
portion to  our  means  than  some  of  our  wealthy 
and  exemplary  neighbours. 

The  papers  on  the  subject  of  this  manufacture, 
were  written  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  and 
were  then  communicated  for  publication,  when 
we  had  not  room  to  insert  them  in  the  Farmer. — 
They  appeared  originally  in  the  United  States 
Gazette,  but  without  the  engravings  which  will 
now  accompany   them. 

We  may  here  refer  the  reader  to  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  vol.  3,  page  52,  for  an  account  of 
the  introduction  of  the  ;.-:runo  wazzola,  or  wheat 
from  the  straw  of  which  the  r.,eghorn  bonnet  is 
manufactured — together  with  a  brief  description 
of  the  manner  of  cultivating  it,  and  preparing  the 
straw.  Of  all  those  to  whom  it  was  given,  we 
know  of  none  who  have  preserved  it,  except  Ge- 
neral Forman  of  Csecil,  who  has  a  small  flourish- 
ing crop  growing,  perfectly  separated  from  all 
other  wheat,  and  sowed  at  the  time  of  sowing  his 
oats. 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Straw  and  Gi-ass  Bon- 
nets.— No.  1. 

I  regard  the  manufacture  of  straw,  chip,  and 
grass  bonnets  and  hats,  as  so  important  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  1  desire  to  of- 
fer to  them  through  your  paper  some  remarks  on 
the  subject,  in  the  hope  of  persuading  them  to 
consider  it  seriously,  and  that  they  will  use  their 
influence  with  Congress,  to  increase  the  duty 
upon  Leghorn  hats,  so  as  to  enable  the  Ameri- 
can fabric  to  become  firmly  established;  an 
event  which  cannot  be  expected  to  take  place  so 
long  as  the  present  low  duty  is  continued. 

In  the  National  Gazette  of  Philadelphia  of  6th 
January  last,  we  find  the  following  extracts — "  It 
is  stated,  that  in  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Mid- 


'^LuZTJMfl^.?  ^'T''  P"""?"'^',  'M'"'^  '"idlesex.  Norfolk  and  Bristol,  Massachusetts,  the.  . 
^^fAV:'?'°'!:_!'"_'^}°i'i'*^':'_>;°""S  females  the  art  of:h^^,,e   been   manufactured  about  300,000   bonnets 


But 


plaiting  straw  and  manufacturing  bonnets,     nui  ;„  g^r     at   an   average  orire   of  'k^  75  ner 

lenZv  .r  Ttf"""  t  //■^''''^''''^^°^'""  P"^°"^-  ™°^'  °f  ^^om  were  females  film  the 
c?n  ta  \o  he  ^  ,  "  h  ^  V'-  I"  H  °"'  ^  ^g"  °f  f""^'-  ^°  t^^"'y  V^a>-^-  Those  employed  in 
pSent^^  "'"''' P^^"'"S  «t'-a^^'  .have    been   enabled   to'  support 

^  .      ,  .  '  ^themselves,  and  in  many  instances,  to  assist  those 

J^ookingas  the  guide  for  what  we  should  of- of  their  immediate  friends  in  destitute  circum- 
fer,  to  the  amount  given  by  some  ivealthy  stances.  The  business  is  now  at  a  stand.  The 
and  respectable  citizens,  at  whose  instance  they  bonnets  that  three  vears  ago  would  command 
said  they  applied  to  us,  and  measuring oHr  weaHs  g2  75,  will  not  now  sell  for  more  than  %\  25." 
by  theirs,  it  was  obvious  that  if  we  gave  more  "  The  cause  of  the  business  being  at  present  at 
than  the  tenth  part  of  one  cent,  we  should  be  a  stand,  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  the  real  cause  is, 
chargeable  with  prodigality,  or  they  with  the  the  immense  importation  of  huts  and  bonnets 
reveise:  we  concluded  for  once  to  profit  by  the  from  Leghorn,  at  all  prices.  Mr.  Baylies  of 
exami)le  of  prudent  neighbours,  whose  fortun.-s  Massachusetts,  stated  in  a  recent  debate  on  the 
■were  n..t  acquired  by  giving  beyond  their  means;  tariflT,  that  during  the  last  year  ^800,000  worth 
and  as  many  others  do,  we  endeavoured  to  com  were  imported.  With  the  view  ot  enabling  the 
pcnsate  by  the  abundance  of  arfvicf,  andcommen  American  fabrics  to  compete  with  the  Leghorn, 
datory  ot  the  benevolent  design,  for  withholding  the  Committee  on  Domestic  manufactures  propo- 
l  artcent.  sed  to  increase  the  duty  from  one  dollar  to  three 


dollars,  upon  all  Leghorn  hats  or  bonnets  of 
straw,  chip,  or  grass,  which  at  the  place  whence 
imported,  with  the  addition  of  ten  per  centum, 
shall  have  cost  less  than  three  dollars.  The  re- 
solution, it  appears  from  the  sketch  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  occasion,  was  supported  by  Mr.  Bay- 
lies of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Rich  of  Vermont ; 
and  opposed  by  Mr.  Cambeiling  of  New  York, 
the  firm  and  decided  enemy  of  domestic  industry, 
(ship  building  excepted)  and  Messrs.  Sharpe  and 
Marvin  of  New  York,  and  Floyd  of  Virginia. 

The  proposition  was  not  adopted.  The  Ma- 
jority against  it  is  not  given  in  the  paper.  I  sin- 
cerely regret  the  loss  of  the  motion,  because  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  no  manufacture  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  more  deserving  of  encouragement 
and  protection,  than  that  of  bonnet  and  hat  ma- 
king, for  the  following  obvious  and  strong  rea- 
sons. 

1.  Whether  made  from  grass   or  straw,  ma- 
terials of  comparatively    small   value   are    con 
verted  into  articles  of  great  value  ;  some  of  them 
of  very  great  value. 

2.  Because  the  manufactory  gives  employment 
to  females  and  children,  a  class  of  people  pecu- 
liarly deserving  the  fostering  care  of  all  govern- 
ments, by  reason  of  the  influence  which  their  la- 
bour may  be  made  to  have  upon  the  happiness, 
safety,  and  morality  of  society  ;  and  of  their  in- 
ability to  avail  themselves  as  men  do,  of  various 
other  trades  and  employments,  when  the  one  by 
which  they  can  support  themselves  is  cut  off. 

3.  Because  the  articles  which  are  the  pi-oduce 
of  their  labour,  woujd  add  to  the  national  revenue 
by  their  being  exported,  and  exchanged  for 
otliers  of  a  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  upon 
the  importation  of  whicli,  duties  would  be  paid. 
Until  the  British  laid  a  heavy  duty  upon  Ameri- 
can hats  and  bonnets,  they  were  a  profitable  ar- 
ticle of  export  to  England. 

It  appears,  by  a  return  made  to  Parliament, 
that  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April  1823, 
there  were  176,045  straw  hats  or  bonnets  import- 
ed from  .\merica  into  Britain,  and  3512  pounds 
of  straw  platting. 

How  many  bonnets  and  straw  hats,  and  what 
quantity  of  straw  plat  had  been  imported  in  pre- 
vious years,  cannot  be  ascertained  :  but  we  are 
warranted  in  saying,  that  the  amount  of  both, 
during  each  of  the  five  years,  was  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  year  1823.  On  the  lowest  aver- 
age, every  hat  and  bonnet  exported  from  the 
United  States,  was  worth  two  dollars.  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  suspension  of  the  trade  may 
therefore  be  easily  calculated.  There  is  no  pro- 
bab-lity  of  the  trade  ever  being  renewed  for  the 
people  of  England  having  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  whole  secret.of  the  manufacture,  will 
push  it  to  its  utmost  possible  extent,  and  fill  the 
world  with  it.  What  goods,  therefore,  are  here- 
after imported  from  England,  which  might  be 
purchased  by  the  sale  of  American  bonnets,  had 
no  duty  been  laid,  must  l)e  paid  for  by  thrift  re- 
ceived from  other  sources ;  but  what  these  are, 
remains  yet  to  be  discovered. 

4.  Because  it  is  a  manufacture  that  does  not 
require  those  engaged'  in  it  to  be  collected  in 
large  workshops,  but  may  be  carried  on  at  home, 
and  may  occupy  the  leisure  days  and  hours  of 
females  and  children.  Thus  morality  is  promot- 
ed, habits  of  neat  industry  are  instilled,  happi- 
ness  insured  and  profit  obtained,  of  which,  with- 
out such  employment,  they  might  be  deprived. 

Considering  these  arguments,  it  is  really  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  our  Congress  refused  to  in- 
crease the  duty  upon  Le.ghorn  and  foreign  straw 
hats  and  bonnets,  so  as  to  enable  the  domestic 
fabric  to  compete  with  the  imported  articles  of 
the  same  kind  ;  especially  too,  after  hearing  from 
Mr.  Baylies,  of  the  many  women  and  children 
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who  depeiideil  upon  the  manufacture  of  rliem  as 
a  means  of  suiJiJOrt  ;  of  the  poverty  to  wluch  the 
loss  of  their  usual  e  nployiiient  must  inevitably 
reduce  them  ;  and  of  the  great  value  of  their 
labour  to  the  nation. 

Miss  Sophia  VVoodhouse  (now  Mrs.  Wells,) 
and  Miss  Sally  Hanmer,  of  \Vetherlield,  Connec- 
ticut, had  the  merit  of  shewing  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Hartford  in 
1820,  the  first  bonnet  made  in  imitation  of  the 
Leghorn  hats,  from  native  graas,  called  in  that 
state  TickJeraoutli.*  We  learn  from  the  account 
of  the  survey  of  Renssselcer  Counxv,  New  York.f 
that  its  botanical  name  is  Agrostis  Alba.  It  is  a 
common  grass  of  the  northern  and  middle  states, 
but  the  excellent  jwa  viridh,  or  green  grass 
which  is  also  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and 
forms  the  green  sward  of  the  middle  states  would 
doubtless  answer  equally  well  if  prepared  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  pursued  with  the  Astros 
im  Alba.  If  taken  from  the  field  where  it  spou- 
t..neously  grows,  it  would  answer  for  common 
hats ;  but  for  making  those  of  a  finer  kind,  the 
seed  should  be  collected,  and  sown  very  thick 
early  in  the  Spring.  It  can  be  purchased  at  seed 
stores.  The  grass  tor  bonnets  should  be  collect- 
ad  before  it  attains  full  maturity. 

*  Made  at  the  expense  of  Ste/ihen  l^a?i  Kens- 
seitxi;  Fresident  of  the  J\ew  York  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture. Hee  iVlenioirs  of  the  Board,  /lage  iV, 
vol.  I. 

It  IS  not  certain  that  the  Ticklemouth  grass, 
is  the  Agi'ostis  Alba,  Out  this  latter  s/iecies  is 
ealled  "the  American  Leghorn  Grass"  in  the 
survey;  and  their  identity  is  therefore  taken  for 
qranttd. — ityail  events  the  Agrostis  Alba  luiU 
answer  the  /lurfiose  of  making  Leghorn  imita- 
tion bonnets. 

\  This  first  specimen  of  imitation  Leghorn, 
from  a  native  grass,  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  and  jusllv  iverited  praise,  in  the  abstract 
of  the  Agricultural  Exhioition  of  New-England, 
{luring  tlie  year  1820 — puijlished  in  the  Ameri- 
can Tarmer,  vol.2,  page  lol; — See  also  vol.3, 
jjage  159. — lidit.  .Int.  J-ar. 

FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

.     ESSAY  ON  SHEEP. 

Bv  H.  D.  Grove. 
[Concluded  from  page  132.] 

•    On  the  Disorders  of  Sheefi. 

Almost  aU  the  disorders  which  attack  sheep 
rue  caused  by  the  want,  and  seldom  or  never  Oy 
the  excess  of  activity  in  the  vital  organs.  The 
nerves  are  very  susceptible,  but  seldom  act  with 
great  force — and  whenever  they  are  powerful- 
ly excited,  this  excitement  soon  passes  off  and 
leaves  the  animal  extremely  weak.  It  follows 
from  this  that  most  of  the  means  required  for 
the  cure  of  diseases  among  .".beep  should  be  cal 
culated  rather  to  excite  than  to  allay  the  activi- 
ty of  the  functions  of  life — a  few  of  the  most 
common  diseases  among  sheep  deserve  to  be  par- 
ticularly noticed. 

The  Rot 

Exhibits  itself  scarcely  at  all  externally.  The 
blood  loses  its  high  colour  and  endency  to  co- 
agulate and  becomes  watery.  The  first  percep 
lible  symptom  therefore  is  the  loss  of  the  bright 
red  appearance  about  the  eyes  ;  the  lips  and  in- 
side of  the  mouth  also  become  pale,  as  well  as 
the  skin  jjenerally  under  the  wool.  Tne  ani- 
mal continues  to  feed  well  and  does  not  grow 
pour,  alih'  ugh  the  natural  vivacity  is  diminish- 
ed and  some  signs  of  weakness  occur. 


The  disease  commonly  gains  strength  in  the 
winter.  Watery  swellings  are  formed,  particu- 
larly under  tne  chin,  which  are  often  absorbed 
md  then  re  appear.  Soon  after  these  the  ani- 
nal  generally  dies  without  showing  any  symp- 
toms of  violent  pain.  Ewes  attacked  by  this 
disease  die  most  commonly  about  the  time  of 
dropping  their  lamOs.  The  body  on  opening 
exhibits  copious  colKctions  of  water  about  the 
chest  and  entrails,  the  blood  is  extremely  pale 
as  well  as  the  flesh.  This  disorder  is  unques- 
tionably caused  by  feeding  in  swampy  grounds, 
and  a  few  nuurs  are  sufficient  to  fix  it  upon  a 
sheep.  It  is  increased  by  damp,  foggy  weather, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  dry  warm  weather 
and  high  pasture,  especially  where  there  are 
many  aromatic  herbs,  are  sometimes  sufficient 
to  counteract  tue  first  sym|)toms  and  effect  a 
cure.  This  disorder,  however,  when  it  has  reacli 
ed  such  a  point  that  a  common  observer  may 
notice  the  symptoms,  is  probably  incurable.  At 
a  very  early  stage  a  cure  is  possible  if  the  flock 
IS  kept  carefully  on  high  land  where  aroiiialic 
herbs  ere  aliundant,  and  pai  ticularly  among  ju- 
niper bushes,  and  in  bad  weather  carefully 
housed  and  well  fed.  Horse  chesnuts  are  an 
excellent  article  tor  fodder  in  this  case,  also  a 
mixture  of  juniper  berries,  wormwood,  sage, 
gentian,  angelica  toot,  willow  bark  and  other 
bitter  herbs  with  a  little  salt  and  grain  which 
they  will  eat  of  their  own  accord,  or  if  not,  it 
should  be  administered  in  small  quantities  in  the 
morning  before  they  are  driven  to  pasture.  If 
the  rot  makes  its  appearance  in  a  decided  man- 
ner before  the  winter  sets  in,  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  more  than  to  fatten  the  animal 
as  soon  as  may  be,  aijd  sell  him  to  the  butcher. 
The  rot  certainly  is  not  infectious,  and  it  very 
often  occurs  that  only  a  few  sheep  are  attacked 
in  large  Hocks;  and  generally  in  such  cases,  if 
the  shepherd  is  honest,  the  disease  may  oe  trac 
ed  in  every  case  to  some  swamp  or  other  wet 
place  where  these  particular  sheep  may  have 
strayed. 

The  Mouth  a?id  Hoof  Distemfier. 

These  complaints  seem  to  have  a  mutual  con 
nexion,  since  the  former,  which  is  the  mildest, 
very  otten  precedes  the  latter.  In  the  mouth 
the  principal  evil  to  be  leaied,  is  that  the  sheep 
become  emaciated  (rom  the  inability  to  eat. 
The  Dfcst  remedy  is  to  bathe  the  part  aff"ected 
with  a  strong  decoction  of  sage,  mixed  with  an 
equal  i^juatitity  of  vinegar  and  a  little  honey. 
If  the  blisters  continue  to  spread,  half  an  ounce 
of  blue  vitriol  should  be  added  to  a  quart  of  this 
mixture.  The  disorder  in  the  hoofs  is  soon  dis 
covered  by  lameness,  and  if  this  is  evidently  not 
produced  by  any  external  injury,  and  tspeclally 
if  several  sheep  in  a  flock  are  attacked  at  the 
same  time,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  obvi- 
ate the  effects  of  this  disorder.  The  best  reme- 
dy is  a  poultice  of  dough  or  fat  loamy  clay 
which ^ould  be  applied  to  the  foot  by  means  of 
a  little  bag,  but  not  tied  hard  to  the  ancle,  and 
kept  constantly  wet  with  vinegar,  till  a  swell- 
ing appears  on  the  upper  side  of  the  foot,  or  in 
the  cleft  of  the  hoof.  This  should  then  be  open- 
ed with  a  sharp  knife  and  the  dead  hoof  pared 
off.  Tlie  wound  must  be  washed  with  cold  wa- 
ter and  sprinkled  with  dry  vitriol.  The  lame 
animals  should  remain  carefully  separated  from 
the  sound  ones,  and  the  washing  and  sprinkling 
with  vitriol,  repeated  till  the  cure  is  effected. 
This  disease  is  not  only  contagious  but  also  in- 
factious  in  the  highest  degree  and  oftentimes  so 
violent  as  to  produce  caries  in  the  bone  after  the 
hoof  is  destroyed. 

The  Itch  or   S'cab, 

This  disorder   n   .reale  i  aiore  than  anv  other, 
and  did  in  fact  more  damage  in  many  districts 


than  any  other,  until  the  proper  mode  of  ti-eat- 
tnent  was  discovered.  The  scab  is  certain! •.- 
contagious,  and  m.ay  readily  be  pi-opagated  by 
merely  touching  the  skin  of  a  healthy  anim.il 
with  matter  from  a  pustule  on  another  sheep — 
i)ut  as  far  as  my  dbservation  has  extended,  the 
infection  is  not  conveyed  through  the  atmos- 
phere, though  it  often  seems  to  be  epidemic,  and 
particularly  in  very  damp  summers,  which  affect 
sheep  in  many  other  ways  so  unfavourably. 

It  is  discovered  by  the  animal's  constantlv 
rubbing  or  scratching  itself,  and  making  at  th"- 
same  time  a  peculiar  motion  with  the  lips.  The 
scabs  are  sometimes  dry  and  sometimes  moist, 
and  spread  very  rapidly,  though  the  animal  con- 
tinues healthy  in  other  respects,  and  generally 
more  lively  than  before.  Afterwards,  however, 
the  disorder  becomes  internal,  the  sheep  be- 
comes emaciated  and  dies  from  weakness  anl 
pain.  If  the  scab  is  observed  at  an  early  peri- 
od it  may  be  easily  cured  or  at  least  prevented 
from  spreading.  One  of  the  best  remedies  is  .: 
strong  decoction  of  tobacco  to  be  applied  to  th  ■ 
diseased  parts,  after  scratching '  off  the  scabs 
with  a  comb  or  other  instrument.  The  decoc- 
tion of  tobacco  mixed  with  lime-water  and  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  used  constantly  for  some  time, 
will  generally  effect  a  radical  cure  ;  another  ex- 
cellent remedy  is  a  decoction  of  hellebore  mi.\- 
ed  with  vinegar,  sulphur,  and  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine. Internal  remedies  are  of  no  use  except 
when  the  disorder  has  induced  other  complaints 
by  weakening  the  general  health. 

7  he  Sheefi-Pox. 
This  disorder  is  contagious,  and  propagates  ii- 
selt  by  exhalation  from  the  sick  to  the  healthj- 
aiiimal,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  how- 
far  these  exhalations  may  extend.  If,  however. 
It  appears  in  a  neighbouring  flock,  care  should  be 
taken  to  mitigate  its  effects  by  a  general  .ind 
careful  inoculation,  since  it  is  certain  that  the 
disorder  is  less  violent  if  taken  by  inoculation, 
than  in  the  natural  way.  The  operation  is  per- 
fectly simple  and  easy.  The  animal  is  laid  on 
its  back  and  held  by  two  or  three  men  while 
the  operator  introduces  the  matter,  from  a  pus- 
tule five  or  six  days  old,  in  two  or  three  places 
between  the  legs  or  on  the  tail.  The  lancet 
should  be  introduced  in  a  slanting  direction  un- 
der the  skin  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  and 
when  it  is  withdrawn,  the  skin  should  be  pres- 
sed down  upon  it  so  as  to  wipe  off  the  matter 
and  leave  it  in  the  wound.  A  pustule  is  formed 
generally  in  tour  days,  and  reaches  its  greatest 
size  on  the  sixth,  when  a  few  others  generally 
appear  near  the  first. 

Soon  after  this  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever 
and  general  eruption  take  place,  which  last  is 
however,  more  regular  and  safe  than  if  the  ani- 
mal had  taken  the   disease  without  inoculation. 

The  only  care  necessary  during  the  progress 
of  the  disorder,  is  to  keep  the  sheep  in  a  rool 
and  airy  situation.  Internal  remedies  are  not 
required,  but  the  sores  should  be  often  wash  d 
with  a  strong  infusion  of  camomile  flowers  in 
which  a  little  blue  vitriol  has  been  previously 
dissolved,  and  afterwards  dressed  with  a  salve 
made  of  yolks  of  eggs  and  turpentine,  mixed 
with  a  little  powdered  charcoal. 

The  Reeling  Sickness 

Is  never-  infectious,  but  generally  incurable. 
Its  first  symptoms  are  a  weakness  in  the  gait, 
and  a  disposition  in  the  animal  affected  to  re- 
main separate  from  the  flock.  The  head  is 
thi'own  into  an  unnatural  posture,  generally  on 
one  side.  The  animal  then  begins  to  turn 
round,  always  in  one  direction, — stumbles  and 
falls  rci)eatedly,  sometimes  with  the  head  under 
the  body,  then  ceases  to  feed  and  soon  dies. 
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Lambs  and  yearlings  only  are  usually  liable 
to  this  disorder,  and  very  rarely  sheep  ove. 
two  years  old.  The  scat  of  the  disorder  is  al 
ways  to  be  discovered  oa  the  brain  where  one  oi 
more- blisters  are  formed  and  filled  with  a  water) 
secretion. 

The  origin  of  this  complaint,  and  of  course 
the  proper  preventive  treatment,  remain  as  yei 
undiscovered.  A  cure  is  sometimes  effected  by 
an  operation  through  the  skull  to  let  of  the  wa- 
ter. 

The  first  step  in  this  case  is  to  examine  the 
skull  carefully,  in  search  of  a  soft  spot  in  the 
bone  which  usually  indicates  the  spot  afl'ected 
The  skull  is  then  perforated  with  a.  trocar,  ac- 
companied by  a  tube  through  which  the  water 
may  escape  ;  after  which  the  tube  also  is  with- 
drawn, and  a  few  drops  of  the  essence  of  myrrh 
applied  to  the  aperture.  This  operation  is 
sometimes  successful,  but  more  often  the  re 
verse.  If  it  succeeds,  however,  in  only  one 
cure  out  of  five,  it  seems  worth  the  trial  ;  since 
without  some  .relief  the  sheep  must  certainly 
perish. 

Swelled  Paunch 


United  States.  Wherever  the  fine  merino  sheejj 
•  f  Spain  have  been  introduced,  they  have  been 
;ound  to  thrive.  Their  fleeces  have  ever  been 
Improved  in  quality,  by  attentive  treatment. — 
i-  rom  the  usual  enterprise  and  industry,  which 
ii.is  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
:'  will  not  be  deemed  too  sanguine  to  hope,  thai 
icarly  as  rapid  an  increase  may  take  place  in  the 
(iroductibn  of  the  staple  article  of  wool,  as  has  ta- 
l^en  place  in  that  of  cotton,  within  the  last  thirty 
)  ears  ;  and  that  many  who  ai'e  now  in  existence 
may  live  to  see  the  period  when  fine  avooI  shall 
be  classed  among  the  great  staple  exports  of  this 
country. 

In  the  Western  States  there  are  few  articles 
produced,  the  expense  attending  the  transporta- 
tion of  which  to  the  markets  of  the  seaboard, 
vvill  not  be  equal  to  nearly  the  whole  actual  value 
in  such  markets.  The  relative  value  of  fine 
wool  in  comparison  with  its  bulk  and  weight  is 
very  great 

It  is  common  for  most  farmers  to  rely  with  too 
much  confidence  on   the  quality  of  the   wool  oi' 


of  the  vegetable  matter  buried  by  the  plough. 
If  you  have  manure  to  spare,  (and  you  can  use 
it  no  where  to  better  advantage  than  with  this 
crop,)  spread  it  on  the  sod  and  plough  it  under. 
Plant  your  corn  in  hills.  The  distance  will  de- 
pend upon  the  kind  of  seed,  and  strength  of  tlie 
ground.  \  plant  at  three  feet  each  way.  Har- 
row at  the  first  dressing,  the  more  the  better, 
provided  you  do  not  disturb  the  sod  ;  and  plougii 
shallow  and  earth  slightly  at  the  second,  but 
exterminate  all  weeds.  By  leaving  the  sod  un- 
broken, the  roots  of  the  grain  have  a  better  sup- 
ply of  moisture  and  nutriment  beneath  it.  The 
process  of  decomposition  is  at  its  height  in  Au- 
gust, when  the  young  ears  are  putting  forth,  and 
the  grain  filling.  Harvest  your  corn  by  cutting 
it  up,  stocks  and  all,  close  to  the  surface,  as  soon 
as  the  ears  are  thoroughly  glazed  or  seared ; 
bind  it  in  bundles,  and  slack  it  in  small  stacks 
off  the  ground.  Proceed  immediately  to  plough, 
and  sow  your  wheat  or  rye,  which  in  almost  evei-y 
case  can  be  done  in  the  month  of  September. 
The  nutriment  in  the  stocks  will  ripen  your  corn. 


their  flocks,  for  want  of  an  opportunity  of  com-' while  by  cutting  thus   early,   you    improve  the 
paring  it  with  the  wool  produced  from  the  best  quality,  and  double  the  quantity  of  cattle  food. 


When  sheep  or  other  ruminating  animals  eat  flocks  of  the  country  1  here  are  many  merino  An  extensive  and  intelligent  farmer,  Mr.  P 
more  than  they  can  digest,  the  food  ferments  in^litep  of  full  blood,  whose  wool  is  scarcely  so  hne  Livingston,  intorms  me  that  he  va.ues  the  tod- 
the  stomach  emitting  erreat  quantities  of  gas  -is  that  of  the  second  quality  on  other  sheep.— der  thus  secured,  a  full  compensation  for  all  the 
-which  stretch  this  organ  so  as  to  draw  together' <-:o"siderable  quantities  of  Saxony  wool  have  been:  labour  ot  cultivating  the  crop  leaving  the  grain 
its  apertures;  the  paunch  becomes  excessively  ^o'd  in  this  country  at  one  dollar  eighty  cents! a  clear  profit.  I  split  the  hills,  harrow,  plough, 
distended,  the  lungs  oppressed,  the  breath  and  per  pound,  and  selected  parcelsread.lv  command  sow  the  seed  and  harrow  u  in  both  ways.  Ou 
Dulse  obstructed  and  the  death  is  very  sudden,  two  dollars  per  pound  in  hnglaiid.  1  he  value  ot  light  soils,  it  may  be  preferable  to  plough  in  the 
•^  —  .        _  '        .  .        .    ■        r-ij    -   __  wool   increases   in   a  very    rapid  ratio,  as  it  ap-  .seed.     I   raise  an    early  and   very  prolific  corn, 


ry 

fodder 


This  eff'ect  may    be  produced    by 
any  kind,  but  most  readily  by  such  as  the  sheep  proaclies  tue.  nnt 
prefer,  especially  if  they  are  not  accustomed  to  every  additional 
it.     Green   clover  and  lucerne  have,  therefore,  maintaimn.;;  the  h 
often  been  observed  to  bring  on  this  disorder — 
but  it  is  nevertheles  certain  that  neither  ot  these 
substances   are  in  themselves  injurious,  since 
have    known    sheep    accustomed    to    them  eat 
their  fill  day  after  day  for  months  together  with 


oaches  the.  finest  grades,  like  the  diamond  for|  which  is  invariably   ripe  enough  to  cut  the  first 
carat,     while   the    expense  of 


sheep  remains  nearly  the  same. 

jlON  SUMMER  FALLOWS.  AND  FALLOW 
CHOPS. 

\_By  J.  BuEL  of  Atbatuj.'] 


out  suff-erinV.  any  ill'  consequence.  Any  young  In  the  best  improved  districts  ot  Great  Bri- 
ereen  feed  is  more  likely  to  be  hurtful  in  this  way  tain,  France,  and  America,  summer  tallows  have 
than   dry   fodder— but  only   when  eaten  in  ex    been  pretty  much  abandoned.     It  has  been  found 


_ry   fodder — Dut  only 

cess  after  long  abstinence.     If  the  approach  of, that, 
the  swelling  is  observed  by  the  shepherd  in  sea-' 
son,  it  may  be  jirevented  by  violent  friction  of 
the  back  and  belly  and  driving  the  sheep  rapid 


1.  They  occasion  the  loss  of  one  crop. 

2.  That  they  impoverish  the  soil,  by  exposing 
it  to  the   influence  of  a  scorching  midsummer's 


ten  days  in  September. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  several  year's  experience, 
that  other  things  being  alike,  the  clover  sol, 
ploughed  under  in  May,  will  give  a  material  in- 
crease of  corn,  over  land  which  has  no  sod,  I 
think  20  per  cent,  on  an  average,  and  the  crop  is 
much  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  drought.  The 
planting  should  be  as  early  as  the  season  and  soil 
will  i<dmit. 

Failures,  and  great  inconvenience  and  loss  of- 
ten result  from  the  setd  not  vegetating,  from  its 
destruction  by  the  wire  worm  and  grub,  and  from 
the  depredations  committed  upon  the  young 
plants  by  birds  and  squirrels.  As  I  have  never 
suffered  in  either  of  these  respects,  I  will  state 
my  method  of  preparing  the  seed.  I  collect,  in 
the  first  place,  a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  the 
black  hellebore,  or  itch  weed,  which  abounds  in 
swamps,  grows  with  and  resembles  in  its  habits. 


]y.     These  remedies  are  assisted   by  a  previous  sun.  . 

dose  of  lime-water,  which   should  be  repeated      S.  That  they  increase  the  expense  of  tillage. 

half  an  hour   afterwards,  taking  care   that  the  And, 

lime  is  good  and  not  previously  air-slacked.  i .    4.  That  they  waste  the  vegetable  and  fertdiz- 

If  the  attack  is  so   violent  as  to  leave  no  time  ing  matter  of  the  sod,  which  by  the  cross  plough-  ,  ,w  ,.      i 

for  these  remedies,  an  opening  must  be  made  in  ings,  is  exposed  to  the  exhausting  influence  of  skunk  s  cabbage,  except  that  the  leaves  are  nar- 
tl,P  M»,,,irh  with  thetrochar  and  sheath— an  one-  the  sun  and  winds.  grower,  longer,   and  grow   upon  the   seed  stock: 

ratio^n  wh  ch  a  mo:  la  ly  be  described,  but  Ty  Darwin  says,  that  "  though  a  summer  fallow  these  1  boU  till  I  obtain  a  strong  deaoction.  I 
exhibited  without  any  difficulty  to  any  person  may  be  an  advantage  to  a  poor  soil  which  .as  then  take  out  he  roots,  and  add^o  the  liquor 
unacauainted  with  it  nothing  to  lose,  yet  it  must  be  injurious  to  a  rich  salt  petre  in 

unacquainted  wun  ^      _  one  which  has  nothing  to  gain."     It  is  only  advo-  three  gallons,: 


the   proportion   of  four  ounces  to 
and  put  in  my  seed  corn  while  the 


exper 

JirooK  me,       «  .  These  may  be"  muize,  fiotatoes,  beans,  peas,  or  prepared,  I    have  not  lost  twenty  hills  in  four 

oats.  Or,  if  the  ground  is  a  clover  ley,  it  re-  years.  The  germinating  process  commences  be- 
CAvniMV  CHPiTD  quifes  neither  fallow   nor  fallow   crop.     Pluugh  fore  the  corn  is  planted,  and  unless  the  ground  is 

SAXONY  SHh-EP.  -^^  August  or  early  in  September,  and  sow  wheat  too  wet  to  grow  this  crop,  (and  it  never  pays  the 

The  importation  of  sheep,  selected  from  the  upon  the  sod,  harrowing  well  in  the  direction  of  expense  of  culture,  on  soils  that  abound  in 
fine  flocks  of  Saxony,  must  be  viewed  with  much!  the  furrow.  I  will  speak  of  the  fallow  crops  se-  springs,  or  that  are  naturally  wet  and  cold,)  it 
gratification  by  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  parately.  iwiH    continue    to    progress.       I'he   hellebore  is 

prosperity  of  this  country.  It  is  but  little  more^  i.  Indian  Corn.  If  the  soil  is  stiff,  or  the'poisonous,  and  though  tiie  ground  may  paitially 
than  fifty  years  since  the  merino  flocks  of  Spain  g^ard  stubborn,  plough  late  in  the  fall,  and  har-  extract  the  poison,  neither  uirds  nor  squiiTels 
were  first  introduced  into  Saxony.  So  rapi  J  has  m w  in  the  spring,  before  you  plant.  If  a  sand  will  ever  disturb  a  dozen  hills.  The  tar  i.ti- 
been  their  increase  since,  that  Saxony  in  addition!  or  light  loam,  leave  the  grass  to  grow  till  near  pregnates  the  seed,  and  protects  it  from  tlie 
to  supplying  her  own  manufactories,  now  furnish-  planting  time.  In  either  case,  the  roller  may  be  worms.  The  nitre  and  plaster,  wun  which  lat- 
es  much  of  tlie  finest  wool,  manufactured  in  En-  used  to  advantage.  It  compresses  the  sod,  ter  the  seed  is  mixed  .before  plant  ng,  combine 
gland.  No  country  possesses  more  favourable  smothers  the  growth  of  grass,  and  ijrevcnts  the  tneir  feriil.zuig  [jioptrlies  to  give  vigour  and 
climate  or  better  pastures  for  sheep  than  the  escape  of  the  gasses  evolved  in  the  fermentation  strength  to  the  young  plants. 
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AMERICAN  FAIIMEK, 


lit 


A  gentleman  in  Madison  county,  who  is  said 
to  have  raised  the  greatest  crop  of  corn  ever 
growed  in  the  state,  ascribes  his  success  princi 
pally  to  the  circumstance  ot  his  having  put  four 
bushels  of  seed  on  an  acre,  instead  of  six  quarts, 
the  usual  quantity  ;  and  pulling  up  all  but  the 
requisite  number  of  the  most  thrifty  plants  at 
the  first  dressing  of  the  crop  ;  and  that  no  stalls 
produced  less  than  three  ears.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  facts  have  been  correctly  stated  to  me  ; 
but  1  confess  ihey  appear  to  be  rational.  We 
scarcely  ever  notice  ahill  of  corn,  without  observ- 
ing a  spe.ir  more  vigorous  than  the  rest,  which 
maintains  its  ascendancy,  and  is  always  most  proli- 
fic in  its  return.  On  the  contrary  those  plants 
which  are  pale  and  sickly  when  young,  seldom 
produce  much  under  the  best  care.  My  expei-i- 
t)nce  warrants  me  in  the  belief,  that  seed  taken 
from  a  stock  which  has  produced  two  or  three 
ears,  is  more  prolific  than  seed  from  a  stock 
which  has  produced  but  one  ear. 

2.  Potatoes,  if  intended  as  afallow  crop,  should 
be  planted  early.  If  on  sward,  hills  are  more 
convenient  than  drills.  The  dung  should  be  un- 
rotted,  and  spread  previous  to  ploughing.  If 
dunged  in  the  hill,  the  manure  is  apt  to  generate 
too  much  heat,  to  enrourage  a  too  luxuriant 
growth  of  tops,  to  protract  the  ripening  of  the 
crop,  and  to  render  it  watery  and  ill  flavoured. 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  best  potatoes 
grow  in  a  warm  dry  soil.  Ireland  and  Nova 
Scotia  produce  the  best  in  the  world.  The  cli- 
mate  in  both  is  comjiaratively  cold,  and  very 
damp.  I  have  planted  them  on  a  clover  ley,  by 
dropping  the  seed  six  inclies  apart,  in  every 
fourth  furrow,  long  manure  being  first  drawn  off' 
the  land  with  a  rake  into  the  furrow.  The  ground  i 
was  afterwards  rolled — and  harrowed  as  the 
plants  were  breaking  ground.  One  ploughing! 
and  a  slight  earthing  with  the  hoe  completed  j 
the  process  of  cultivation.  The  produce  was 
more  than  400  bushels  per  acre.  Land  ploughed  | 
deep  the  preceding  fall,  would,  1  have  no  doubt, | 
under  this  plan  of  culture,  with  manure  produce  j 
a  larger  crop.  Potatoes,  generally,  may  be  dug 
between  tlie^l5th  and  30th  September ;  and  the 
ground  is  quickly  prepared  for  crop  ;  which 
should  not  be  put  in  after  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber. I  have  procured  a  kind  which  are  not  only 
of  good  quality  for  the  table,  but  which  come  to 
maturity  in  eight  to  ten  weeks  from  planting. 
These  promise  to  be  valuable  for  a  fallow  crop. 
A  practice  has  been  recommended  to  me,  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  ot  this  crop,  a  misfor- 
tune which  seems  to  follow  planting,  successive- 
ly, seed  raised  upon  the  same  farm.  Two  years' 
experience  has  tended  to  satisfy  me  of  its  utility. 
The  recommendation  is,  to  select  seed  of  a  good 
size,  to  cut  off  and  throw  away  a  slice  from  the 
seed  end,  and  to  cut  the  residue  into  two,  thiee, 
or  four  pieces,  according  to  the  remaining  num- 
ber of  eyes.  Its  utility  is  based  upon  the  suppo 
sition,  and  I  may  say  the  fact,  that  where  seve- 
ral stocks  grow  close  together,  the  vegetable  will 
be  of  a  diminutive  size  ;  and  that  the  discarded 
slice,  which  has  from  three  to  six  eyes,  may  be 
correctly  compared  to  the  tips  and  butts  of  an 
ear  of  seed  corn,  which  are  rejected  as  u^eless, 
because  they  produce  invariably  sickly  plants 
The  best  potato  soil  is  one  which  is  cool,  moist, 
and  light,  such  as  is  afforded  by  swamps  abound- 
ins;  in  vei^etable  alluvion,  and  well  drained.  The 
seed  shouii'  not  be  planted  so  deep,  nor  the  plants 
earthed  si  high,  as  to  exclude  the  salutary  influ 
ence  of  air  and  light ;  but  frequent  stirrings  of 
the  ground,  with  the  plough  or  cultivator,  are 
highly  beneficial. 

3  Ileaiis  may  be  cultivated  in  drills  or  in  hills. 
They  are  a  valuable  crop  ;  and  wi'h  good  care 
are  as  profitable  as  a  wheat  crop.    They  leave 


the  soil  in  good  tilth.  The  China  bean,  with  a 
red  eye,  is  to  be  preferred.  They  ripen  early, 
and  are  very  productive.  I  cultivated  Ijeans  the 
hist  year,  in  three  different  ways,  viz.  in  hills,  in 
drills,  and  sowed  broadcast.  I  need  not  describe 
the  first,  which  is  a  well  known  process.  I  had 
an  acre  in  drills,  which  was  the  best  crop  1  ever 
saw.  My  management  was  this  :  on  an  acre  of 
light  ground,  where  the  clover  had  been  frozen 
out  the  preceding  winter,  I  spread  eight  loads  of 
long  manure,  and  immediately  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed the  ground.  Drills  or  furrows  were  then 
made  with  alight  plough,  at  the  distance  of  two 
and  a  half  feet,  and  the  beans  thrown  along  the 
furrows  about  the  25th  May,  by  the  hand,  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  a  bushel  on  the  acre.  I  then 
guaged  a  double  mould  board  plough,  which  was 
passed  once  between  the  rows,  and  was  followed 
by  a  light  one  horse  roller,  which  llattened  the 
ridges.  The  crop  was  twice  cleaned  of  weeds, 
by  the  hoe,  but  not  earthed.  The  product  was 
more  than  forty-eight  bushels,  by  actual  mea- 
surement. The  beans  brought  me  one  dollar  the 
bushel  last  fall.  The  third  experiment  was 
likewise  upon  a  piece  of  ground  where  the  clo- 
ver had  been  killed.  It  was  ploughed  about  the 
first  of  June,  the  seed  sown  like  peas,  upon  the 
tr  St  furrow,  and  harrowed  in.  The  drought 
kept  them  back,  but  about  65  rods  of  ground,  on 
which  the  experiment  was  made,  gave  a  product 
of  twelvR  and  a  half  bushels.  The  crop  was 
too  ripe  when  it  was  hacyested,  and  as  it  was  cut 
with  a  scythe,  I  estimated  that  at  about  two  and 
a  half  bushels  were  left  upon  the  ground.  No 
labour  was  bestowed  upon  them  from  the  time 
they  were  sown  till  they  were  harvested. 

4  and  5.  Peas  and  Oats,  are  both  a  pretty  sure 
crop  upon  a  sod.  The  ground  should  be  plough- 
ed in  the  fall,  and  the  seed  harrowed  in  as  early 
as  possible.  A  neat  way  of  putting  in  either  of 
these  crops  is,  where  stones  and  roots  do  not 
interfere,  to  turn  the  furrow  slice  six  inches 
broad,  and  six  deep,  and  lay  it  in  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees upon  the  preceding  slice.  A  field  thus 
ploughed,  presents  a  continuity  of  ridges,  five 
inches  high,  and  six  inches  slope,  each  way. 
Sow  the  oats  or  peas — the  seed  falls  naturally 
full  into  the  cavities  between  the  ridges — then 
harrow  with  a  light  seed  harrow,  across  the  fur 
rows.  The  inequalities  are  thus  reduced,  the 
grass  upon  the  edge  of  the  furrow  slice  perfectly 
smothered,  the  seed  covered  with  fine  earth,  and 
it  comes  up  with  the  regularity  of  a  drilled  crop. 
The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society,  recommend  oats  as  the  best  crop  upon  an 
inverted  sward,  and  as  the  first  of  a  six  yearn' 
rotation  ;  and  they  recommend  that  it  be  cut  in 
the  milk  for  fodder.  An  acre  which  would  yield 
30  bushels,  might,  if  cut  in  the  milk,  give  two 
to  three  tons  of  fodder.  In  this  way,  they  are 
unquestionably  the  most  profitable ;  and  when 
ntenCed  to  be  cut  green,  five  or  six  bushels 
should  be  sown  on  an  acre. 

As  a  general  rule,  peas  and  oats  constitute  the 
best  fallow  crop,  upon  cold  stiff  soils,  particular- 
ly if  the  ground  is  not  manured.  Upon  loams 
and  sands,  beans,  and,  with  manure,  maize  and 
potatoes,  are  preferable  as  fallov/  crops. 


rROSI    THE    CAMBRIDGE    CHRONICLE. 

The  following  communication  is  thankfully  re- 
ceived, in  as  much  as  we  fully  believe  that  a 
tree  interchange  oi  opinion  upon  questions  ol 
agriculture,  is  highly  calculated  to  strengthen 
that   important  pillar  of  individual,  as  well  as 

1     national  wealth  and  happiness.— A'rfiV. 


ON  THE  DEEP  SEEDING  OF  WHEAT 
AND  OTHER  GRAIN. 

There  is  no  branch  of  science  less  generally 
cultivated,  than  that  of  the  physiology  of  ve- 
getation ;  hence  it  follows,  that  there  is  no  branch 
of  the  industry  of  man,  more  frequently  foiled,  than 
that  of  agriculture  ;  frequently  to  his  annoyance 
from  observations  too  vague,  and  a  defect  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  the  agriculturist  conceives, 
by  accident,  certain  crude  and  indigest  notions, 
which  in  due  time,  by  a  few  corroboratives,  be- 
come settled  dogmas,  with  a  general  currency, 
in  defiance  of  physical  and  mathematical  truths. 

An  instance  of  this  delusive  obscuration,  oc- 
curs, in  the  very  general  notion  of  deep-seeding; 
in  regard  to  wheat  in  particular,  it  is  believed, 
that  deep-seeding  places  it  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost,  fly,  and  other  disasters  incident  to  that  va- 
luable staple  :  whereas,  on  the  contrary  it  is  de- 
monstrable, that  by  means  of  what  is  termed 
deep-seeding,  the  vigour  of  the  plant  is  impaired, 
and  it  falls  a  more  easy  prey  to  the  fly,  frost,  or 
to  any  other  adverse  incident. 

The  God  of  nature  has,  in  this,  as  in  other  ca- 
ses, prescribed  laws  imm.utable,  which  the  pre- 
sumption of  man  shall  not  violate  with  impunity; 
his  skill  and  judgment  may  apply  these  laws  to 
his  numerous  purposes  of  profit  and  enjoyment, 
but  when  from  inattention  or  design,  his  efforts 
are  in  hostility  with  them,  his  calculations  and 
his  hopes  will  inevitably  prove  fallacious. 

Whether  by  a  species  of  instinct,  or  to  whate- 
ver unknown  principle  we  may  please  to  refer  it, 
we  need  not  inquire;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose, to  know,  and  all  the  respectable  writers  ou 
vegetable  physiology  bear  witness  to  the  fact, 
that  every  plant  has  its  natural  and  respective 
depth  of  root,  or  point  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  at  which  it  will  best  vegetate  and  prosper; 
a  grain  of  wheat  as  well  as  others  has  its  plume, 
which  inclines  to  the  air,  its  radicle  which  de- 
scends into  the  earth,  and  a  connecting  fibrous 
substance  between  the  two,  which  is  called  the 
caudex ;  this  caudex  of  perennial  plants  is  ob- 
served to  be  buried  deeply  in  the  ground,  but 
that  of  annuals  is  found  near  the  surface,  when 
planted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  if  accident  or 
design  shall  place  it  deeper,  the  caudex  is  neces- 
sarily elongated  by  so  many  additional  efforts  of 
the  plant,  to  bring  the  plume  or  leaf  bud  to  the 
vegetating  distance,  or  to  that  point  nearer  the 
surface,  which  nature,  by  her  laws,  had  affixed 
for  it,  and  from  which  by  an  easy  effort  the 
leaf  may  be  developed  to  its  destined  elements 
this  unnatural  effort,  or  rather,  this  self  exertion, 
to  obey  its  laws,  and  preserve  its  life  is  found  to 
weaken,  and  occasionally  to  destroy  the  central 
stem  arising  from  the  primitive  bud,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  lateral  growth  of  weak  and  sickly  stems 
which,  by  good  culture  and  a  fiowerful  soil  may 
fiossibly  produce  a  multiplied  crop  ;  but  in  ordi- 
nary  land  and  culture,  the  consequence  must  ob- 
viously be  fatal  ;  for,  as  the  celebrated  Tull  has 
justly  remarked,  by  the  destruction  of  the  first 
stem,  the  ears  of  the  lateral  or  second  growth 
have  not  time  to  ripen,  and  thence  become  light, 
in  respect  to  the  size  and  plumpness  of  the  grain, 
and  the  stems  weak,  and  liable  to  fall  down  i 
which  too,  he  says,  is  apt  to  occur  when  the 
crops  are  gr  ized  ;  in  this  case,  the  same  cause,  the 
destruction  f  the  central  bud  produ  esaramified 
second  growth  of  inferior  vigour:  and  Dr.  Dar- 
win in  his  valuable  treatise  of  Phytologia  con- 
firms the  doctrine,  "  whatever  tends  to  weaken 
or  destroy  the  first  stem,  will  prove  injurious, 
unless  the  crop  be  too  luxuriant  or  too  for-ward," 
a  circumstance  which  it  is  not  my  design,  at  the 
present  to  provide  against,  but  r.ither  to  promote. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  may  be  infer- 
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red  tua.1  the  weaker  tht  soil,   the  more  shallow  I 
Should  be  the  seeding,  and   that   rich    lands  only  ] 
may  sustain  and  raise  to  perfection,  the  multi- 
plied  starvling  progeny   of  deep  buried   grain 
which  I  have  no  hesitation  to  assert. 

It  may  be  obiected  that  as  deep  seeding  multi- 

ies  the  branches,  so  it  may  be  used,  even  in 
I'loor  lands,  for  economy  in  seed;  but  it  will  be 
held  in  view,  that  though  by  deep  seeding,  thm- 
hi  vou  may  grow  as  many  stems,  as  by  shallow- 
seeding  heavily,  yet  upon  the  principles  _  laid 
down  the  steins  *i'.l  be  of  secondary  and  sickly 
growth,  and  in  a  soil  of  moderate  powers,  will 
disappoint  a  most  moderate  and  meagre  hope. 

From  the  same  principles  is  necessarily  dedu- 
ced the  fallacy  of  grazing  wheat,  with  sheep 
and  other  stock;  a  practice  lately  obtaining  a 
very  general  currency,  with  a  view  to  destroy 
the  fly  ;  whereby,  an  uncertain  evil  is  anticipa 
ted  and  perhaps  not  averted  by  a  practice,  vyhich 
must  upon  known  and  established  principles, 
generally  ensure  a  diminution  of  the  crop. 

I  have  been  induced,  Messrs.  Editors,  to  make 
the  a^iove  remarks  not  with  a  view  to  appear  be- 
fore the  public,  in  the  garb  of  an  outre  costume. 
or  aflFccted  singularity,  but  because  I  hold  it  to  be 
my  duty  as  an  agricultural  member  of  the  com- 
inunity,  to  eradicate  what  I  conceive  ta  be  a  pre- 
valent and  pernicious  practice,  and  to  substitute 
th-refor.  a  theory  and  practice,  which  in  m> 
thorough  conviction,  is  both  true  and  useful. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your's  respectfully, 

JOS.  E.  MUSE 

Cambridge,  Jjiril  2,  1824. 

^o— ■ 

A  COMMON  CiAlE  FOR  A  FAKM 


gates  can   be   easily  constructed  by  any  common 
farmer  who  has  any  use  at  all  ot  tools. 

The  pieces  which  compose  the  frame  of  the 
gate,  should  be  about  three  inches,  by  two  and  a 
half — and  the  cross  pieces  and  supporter  (as  it 
might  be  called)  aliout  two  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  by  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  thick — 
the  pieces  composing  the  frame  of  the  gate  are 
morticed  together,  the  supporter  and  piece  run- 
ning in  the  opposite  direction,  are  let  into  the 
frame  and  then  nailed  ;  the  cross  pieces  are 
simply  nailed  on.  The  gate  posts  are  two  Lo- 
cust posts  united  at  bottom  by  a  sill,  which  is 
partly  buried  in  the  ground,  in  a  small  bowl-like 
hole,  made  in  this  sill — the  bottom  end  of  one 
side  of  the  gate  turns,  as  on  a  hinge,  whilst  the 
upper  end  of  the  same  piece  is  confined  by  sim- 
ply a  hickory  or  white  oak  band,  which  goes 
through  the  gate  post  and  is  there  made  fast. 
This  gate  may  be  latched  in  any  way  that  may 
suit  the  contrivance  of  the  maker.  This  plan  ot 
a  gate  is  taken  from  some  gates  which  are  in  use 
in  my  neighbourhood,  being  first  adopted  by  one 
farmer — he  was  soon  followed  by  all  his  neigh- 
Ijours  ;  but  so  slow  are  we  in  discovering  and 
adopting  new  improvements,  however  useful  and 
simple  thtir  construction,  that  I  believe  in  many 
parts  of  my  own  county,  this  plan  of  a  gate  is 
not  known.  If  you  think  it  is  worthy  of  insei-- 
tion  in  your  valuable  paper,  you  are  welcome  to 
do  so. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  F.  CARUTHERS. 
Rockbridge  County,    rirgiuia. 


until  ihey  will  again  need  a  renewal  by  the  same 
process. 

Respectfully  yours,  C- 

J\ew  Jersey,  Juiy  15,  1824. 


PRESERVATION  OF  POTATO   APPLES. 

ri'ye  Ml//,  July  12th,  1824. 
Si); — My  countryman   at  St.  Michaels,  seems 
ignorant  of  the  means  of  preserving  the  potato 
ajjple,  from  frost  and  rot. — Should  you   to  whom 
he  looks  for  information,  not  be  acquainted  with 
any  thing  more    efficacious  than    the   following, 
please  through  the  medium  of  your  agricultural 
paper   to  make  it  known  to  him. — Prescription 
as  follows  :   let   him    make   a    strong    pickle   or 
brine  of  salt  and  water,   and  immerse  his  apple* 
therein,  and  sHtfer  them  to  remain  for  24  hours, 
then  remove  them  and  put  them  into  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  strong  vinegar  sulliciently  spiced  with 
red   pepper,  and   keep   them    suspended   in   the 
chimney  during  the  freezing  months;  the  forego- 
ing IS  an  infallible    method.     Another    method 
not  so  complex  :  let  the  apple  svheu  ripe,  be  split 
.end  exposed  to  the    sun,   or  in  the  shade  in  dry 
.weather,  till  it  becomes  sufficiently  dry,  tiitn  in- 
lose  it  in  a  linen  oi-  other   bag  suspended  in  ;v 
varm  place,  till  wanted  lor  sowing. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully, 


SENEX. 


To  Mr.  J.  S.  Skinnkr. 


to  the  editor  of  the  ame-rican  farmer. 

Dear  Sir, — 
I  send  you  above,  a  plan  of  a  very  simple, 
though,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  very  good  Gate 
for  a  common  Farmer.— It  scarcely  needs  an  ex- 
planation, as  it  is  of  so  simple  a  construction  that 
a  bare  inspection  of  the  figure  will  be  sufficient 
at  once  to  understand  it. 

The  main  improvement  in  this  gate.over  many 
others  of  similar  construction,  is  apiece  of  tim- 
ber or  lathe,  reaching  from  the  foot  of  the  front 
piece  of  the  gate,  to  near  the  top  of  the  hind 
piece  ;  and  this  hind  piece  is  made  to  reach 
much  higher  than  is  common,  so  as  about  to  equal 
in  length,  the  top  or  bottom  piece  of  the  gate 
and  thus  the  gr;tnd  and  universal  failure  of  all 
large  gates,  (to  swag)  is  remedied  ;  for  you  will 
observe  by  the  plan,  that  the  fore  end  cannot  pos 
sibly  swag  or  sink  without  pulling  the  top  ot  the 
hind  piece  along  with  it,  and  it  ^s  a  very  e'.s. 
matter  so  to  confine  this  as  not  to  ni'-.v  an  inch  : 
you  will  alijo  discern  trom  the  figure  that  these 


The  true  principles  of  gate-hangir.g  have  been 
explained  in  this  Juu'  iial  vol.  1,  page  1^2.  Tht 
jilan  above  described,  secures  no  doubt  the  advan 
tages  there  stated — but  as  the  upper  and  lower 
pivots  of  the  gate  have  a  perpendicular  relation 
to  each  other,  how  is  X\\e  ful/ing  to  of  the  gate 
regulated? — Edit.  Am.  Far. 


HOW    TO    GET 

NEW  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AJIEItlCAN    FARMIK. 

Sir, — I  feel  much  pleasure  in  answering  tlie  in- 
quiries Mr.  Pursley,  in  your  No.  16,  having   re 
peatcdly  renewed   my    stock  of  potatoes  by  new 
varieties,  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 

When  the  vines  are  done  growing  and  are  turn- 
ing brown,  the  seed  is  ripe — then  take  the  balls 
and  string  them  with  a  large  needle  and  strong 
thread,  hang  them  up  in  a  dry  place,  where  they 
will  gradually  dry  and  mature,  without  danger  of 
injur\  from  frost.  In  the  month  of  April  soak 
the  balls  for  several  hours  in  water,  then  squeeze 
them  to  separate  the  seed  from  tlie  pulp;  when 
washed  and  dried  they  are  fit  for  sowing  in  rows, 
in  a  bed  well  prepared  in  the  garden — they  will 
sprout  in  a  fortnight — they  must  be  attended  to 
like  other  vegetables — when  about  two  inches 
high  they  may  be  thinned  and  transplanted  into 
rows,  about  three  or  four  inches  apart  ;  as  they 
increase  in  size  tiicy  should  be  hilled.  In  the 
/Autumn  many  of  them  will  be  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  from  that  to  a  pea.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  they  should  be  planted  in  hills,  placing 
the  large  ones  together — they  will  in  the  second 
season  attain  to  their  full  size,  and  will  exhibit 
several  varieties  of  form,  and  may  be  then  select- 
ed to  suit  the  judgment  of  the  cultivator.  1 
vould  prefer  gathering  the  balls  from  potatoes 
'if  a  good  kiiui.  The  first  crops  from  seed  thus 
(li)tained  will  be  very  precUictivr,  an;l  will  con 
tinue  so  for  many  .years,  gradually  deteriorating, 


CANALS. 
The  following  particulars,  respecting  canals  in 
England  and  France,  will  be  found  of  some  inte- 
rest, particularly  the  fact  that  our  own  state  will 
soon  contain  as  many  miles  of  com))leted  internal 
navigation  ^s  the  latter  extensive  and  highly  pn- 
Ijulous  Kingdom.  The  extract  is  from  t!ie  last 
number  ot  the  Port  Folio. — [.'V.  York  /la/ter.'] 


!t    app' 


ears  from  M.  Huerne's  work  that  the 


number  of  canals  in  the  Un  ted  Kingdoms  is  one 
hundred  and  three,  of  which  ninety-seven  are 
foiineil  in  England  alone,  not  including  those  ot 
which  the  kngth  does  not  exceed  five  miles;  five 
in  Scotlanrl,  and  only  one  in  Ireland.  The  total 
extent  of  these  canals  for  the  three  kingdo.iis  is 
2382:^  miles:  i.  e.  24ri  miles  of  English  canals, 
1494'  miKs  in  Scotland,,  and  61 A  miles  in  the 
Dublin  and  Shannon  canal.  The  su  n  expeiKle<l 
in  these  constructions  is  cstim&ted  at  more  than 
£30,000,000  sterling;  and  in  some  cases,  the  ori- 
ginal shares  have  risen  in  a  few  years  to  fifteen, 
and  even  twenty  times  their  original  value,  in 
the  lines  of  these  canals,  forty-eight  subterrane- 
ous passages  occur,  che  entire  length  of  wliich  is 
not  known  ;  but  forty  of  them  whose  lengths  are 
stated,  give  a  total  developement  of  57,051  yards, 
or  more  than  thirty  two  miles.  It  is  deserving  of 
remark,  that,  of  the  total  length  of  the  English 
canal,  (24~1  miles)  more  than  1400  miles' com- 
municate with  the  grand  navigable  line  between 
London  and  Liverpool  ;  the  length  of  this  alone 
being  264  miles;  and  it  is  connected  in  its  course 
with  forty-tive  others,  of  which  the  united  ex- 
tent equals  1150  miles. 

In  speaking  of  the  iron  rail-ways,  the  author 
states,  on  the  authority  of  a  report,  dated  I7th 
.\ugust,  1817,  of  the  proceedings  of  a  society  for 
the  projection  of  a  canal  between  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle,  that  at  that  time,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newcastle,  and  within  a  sjiacc  of  twenty-me 
miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth,  22i  miles 
of  iron  rail-way  were  constructed  above  ground, 
and  an  equal  length  underground;  making  the 
almost  incredible  total  of  450  •iiiles  in  hngtli, 
■A  thin  a  space  of  less  than  ninety  miles  of  super- 
ficieSi 
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Such  is  tlie  present  state  of  the  English  naviga- 
ble canals:  not  a  yard  of  which  existed  before  the 
year  1755.     Till  that  time,  the  idea  of  canals  was 
ridiculed  as  suoerfluons  and,  absurd,  in  a  country 
like  England  ;  enjoying  as  it  was  said,  favourable 
lines  of  coast,  and  provided  with  numerous  navi- 
gable rivers.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  by  opposing  himself  to  the  prevail 
ing  opinions  and  prejudices  of  his  country,  first  de 
monstrated  the  practicability  and  importance  of 
such  works;  and  to  effect  his  purpose,  on  coming 
of  age,  he  limited  himself  to  a  personal  expend! 
ture  of  £400  per  annum  ;  applying  the  remain 
der  of  his  revenue  to  the  construction  of  the  first 
canal,  bearing  his  name,  and  which  forms  an  im- 
perishable  monument  or  his  genius  and  patriot 
ism.     This  work,  completed  in  1759,  proved  the 
practicability  and  advantage  of  the  system,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  that  has  since  been  ef- 
fected in  it,  so  highly  to  the  interest,  the  conveni- 
ence, and  the  reputation  of  the  country. 

Of  navigable  canals  in  France,  the  number  is 
very  inconsiderable,  there  being  only  six  of  the 
first  order,  and  about  twenty  of  inferior  dimen- 
sions. These  six  are,  the  canal  of  Briare,  com- 
pleted in  1642;  that  of  Languedoc,  in  16S0:  that 
of  Orleans,  that  of  Lorgan,  finished  in  1723  ;  the 
Canal  dii  Centre,  in  1791 ;  and  that  of  St  Quentin, 
1810:  the  total  length  of  which  amounts  only  to 
591,000  metres,  or  378  English  miles.  The  se 
condary  canals  have  a  total  length  of  250  miles, 
making  thus  together  only  628  miles  of  navigable 
canals,  in  a  territory  containing  26,700  square 
French  leagues  ;  being  quadruple  the  surface  of 
England,  and  with  a  population  nearly  three  times 
as  gieat. 


A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Nottingham  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  first  Mon 
day  in  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
nd  ending  on  the  first  Monda)'  in  July,  in  the 
year  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


Doiiitstic 
gi-owih. 


Growtli  nut 
of  tllis 
slatf. 


Koin- 

speelcd. 


Tot.!!. 


dumber  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 


97 


97 


41 


41 


THOMAS  BADEN,  Inspector. 
TuEASuRY  Office,  Annapolis,  July  10,  1824. 
True  Cofiy,  Jroin   the   original   rejiort  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr  W.  S.  Md. 


¥id\to\*\a\  CjOYTespondeuce. 


Sir, 


Albany,  10th  Juiy,  1824. 


I  send  you  a  specimen  of  the  celebrated  White 
Flint  \\'heat,  which  flourishes  in  some  of  the 
■western  counties  of  this  State.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  it  has  been  brought  to  this  city  for 
sale,  by  Mr.  Elias  Manchester,  a  respectable 
farmer  of  Scipio,  Cayuga  county — and  I  shall  see 
that  a  bushel  is  reserved  for  you. 

This  wheat  has  been  mentioned  in  yourpaper, 
and  has  been  favourably  noticed  by  the  Agricul- 
Society  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  It  was  known 
in  Cayuga  county  in  1815,  and  was  brought  there 
from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Watnus'  wheat  was  not 
sent  there  until  1818 — both  may  have  proceeded 
from  Spain,  and  may  probably  have  a  common 
origin. 

The  qualities  of  this  wheat,  as  represented  to 
jne,  are  pre-eminently  good,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
jf  the  correctness  of  the  following  statement. 


A  less  quantity  of  seed  is  necessary  for  sowing, 
as  the  original  stalk  spreads  more.  It  yield- 
whiter,  more,  and  better  flour.  It  does  not  re- 
quire so  much  soil  as  other  whoat,  and  takes  a 
greater  growth  ;  although  like  all  other  cerealia. 
it  flourishes  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil. 

It  produces  five  bushels  an  acre  more  than  any 
other  wheat,  cateris  paribus.  Since  its  adoption 
in  Cayuga,  it  has  never  been  known  to  sufler 
mildew,  and  it  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  winter 
hulling  as  other  wheat  in  general. 

But  its  most  distinguished  good  quality  is  its 
being  invulnerable  to  the  Hessian  Fly.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  stalk,  which  is  much  smaller  in 
the  channel,  and  as  thick  again  as  the  stalks  of 
wheat  in  general. 

Our  most  experienced  millers  and  merchants 
speak  of  this  wheat  as  superior  to  any  other. 

I  send  you  a  small  specimen  of  Salt  made  at 
Salina,  in  this  state. 

Extract  of  a   letter  dated   Talbot   Coimttj,  17 th 
July,  1S2'1. 

The  average  crop  of  straw  is  quite,  or  neai'ly 
equal  to,  our  usual  average,  but  there  is  a  very 
general  complaint  of  scab — and  in  some  situa- 
tions also,  both  rust  and  mildew. — The  wheat  ia 
observed  to  shatter  much  less  than  usual,  from 
the  handlings  and  operations  of  inning  ;  and 
there  is  no  niore  certain  test  that  it  will  not  yield 
well.  The  quality  of  the  grain  is  also  inferior  to 
the  samples  of  last  season. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on  Thursday  last, 
the  report  of  a  committee  to  which  had  been  re 
ferred  certain  resolutions,  deemed  extremely 
important  to  the  interest  of  agriculture,  parti- 
cularly this  section  of  our  county,  was  received 
and  adopted  unanimously,  and  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared for  publication. 

We  are  determined  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
rouse  the  strong  and  useful,  but  sleeping,  energies 
of  our  brother  farmers. 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Taburg,  fA"".   Y.)  4th 
July. 

"  We  have  had  an  unusually  cool  Spring  and 
Summer  thusfar;  our  corn  (one  of  the  great  staples 
of  this  county,  and  in  the  next,  Madison,  the 
"  PlusUlti'a"  overall  who  have  raised  this  article) 
is  backward.  English  grain  and  grass  shows  well  ; 
and  the  moist  weather  we  have  had,  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  an  advantage  to  this  section  of  the 
country,  by  recruiting  our  grass  lands,  nearly  run 
out  by  the  remarkable  thy  seasons  the  four 
years  past  ;  in  fact,  since  the  Great  Eclipse,  and 
spots  on  the  sun,  this  region  of  country  has  been 
blessed  with  fine  seasons  and  much  abundance, 
with  a  market  at  our  doors,  owing  to  the  en- 
crease  of  population  in  this  wooded  country,  by 
the  constant  ingress  of  settlers,  on  small  farms  of 
50  to  100  acres. 

By  the  by,  let  me  ask  you  what  your  corres- 
pondent has  done  with  his  Eclipse  of  the  27th  ult. 
He  has  disappointed  me  in  accounting  for  our 
cool  weather ;  vol.  5,  p.  53. — This,  with  the  invisi- 
ble spots  on  the  sun,  would  have  settled  all  mat- 
ters.— I  do  not  see  that  you  have  got  a  model  of 
a  true  Yankey  scraper  for  the  road — and  then  our 
system  of  taxation  in  this  State,  is  the  secret  of 
our  roads  being  as  good  as  they  are,  and  so 
extensive. 


vould  confer  a  favour  by  requesting  of  your  bota- 
ical  friends,  to  give  a  complete  account  of  it  ; 
hould  you   procure  any  seed  they  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  members   of  the  South  Carolina 
Agricultural  Society. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

A  SOUTH  CAROLINIAN. 


BOTTLING  CIDER. 

7o  the  Editor  of  the  A'eiu  England  Farmer. 

Sir, — As  the  time  approaches  when  those  who 
bottle  cider  must  be  taking  some  precaution  to 
preserve  their  bottles  from  bursting,  1  take  the 
liberty  to  suggest  to  your  country  readers  a 
method,  new,  cheap  and  effectual,  for  preserv- 
ing both  cider  and  bottles  through  the  heat  of 
summer.  In  swamps,  springy  and  cold,  great 
quantities  of  moss  are  found,  which  may  be  ea- 
sily gathered.  With  this  cover  your  bottles,  set 
on  the  ground  in  the  northerly  part  of  the 
cellar,  and  with  a  water-pot  drench  the  moss 
with  cold  water  once  a  week,  or  once  perhaps 
in  a  fortnight  will  be  sufficient.  This  I  have 
found  from  several  vears'  experience,  a  perfect' 
security  for  the  bottles,  and  much  less  trouble 
than  any  other  method  I  have  tried  or  heard  of. 
It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  burying  them  in 
sand  ;  is  less  work,  and  leaves  the  bottles  much 
cleaner.  Moss  is  easily  obtained  in  the  coun- 
try, from  low,  cold  lands,  and  when  wet  retains 
moisture  long.  One  covering  will  answer  two 
or  three  years.* 

Your's  respectfullj-, 

WILKES  ALLEN. 

Chelmsford,  June  1,  1824. 

*  In  this  concern,  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Farmer  has  been  unfortunate. — He  has  lost  in  for- 
mer years  a  great  proportion  of  his  cider,  though 
buried  in  sand  in  the  northern  part  of  a  cool  cel- 
lar, and  kept  moist— ^and  this  year  he  had  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Doctor  M'Culloh,  a  barrel  of 
the  best  cider  he  ever  tasted,  and  buried  it  in 
salt. — Out  of  eleven  dozen,  about  eight  were  lost 
by  bursting. — Edit.  .4m.  Far. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  J\fe'W  England  Farmer. 
Sir, — In  August  last,  I  inoculated  some  Pear 
trees  with  buds  of  a  large  winter  pear,  obtained 
from  the  Williams  farm  in  Chelsea ;  and  now 
1  observe  fruit  of  good  size,  on  several  of  the 
shoots,  which  are  wholly  the  growth  of  this 
season.  I  should  like  to  be  informed  how  such 
slips  of  dame  Nature  ate  accounted  for. 

A  BROOKLINE  FARMER. 


Mr.  Editor, 


6th  July,  1824. 


TO  AGRICULTURISTS. 

A  Silver  Pitcher,  to  cost  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, bearing  suitable  devices  and  the  name  of 
the  person  who  shall  obtain  the  premium,  will  be 
given  by  the  Merchants  of  Blakely,  for  the  best 
wagon  load  of  Cotton,  of  not  less  than  six  bales, 
each  weighing  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  lbs. 
or  upwards,  which  shall  be  delivered  here  on  or 
before  the  20th  December  next.  On  that  day  the 
premium  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  Cotton  in 
the  best  order.  The  premium  cotton  to  be  ship- 
ped as  such,  either  to  Liverpool,  or  to  a  northern 
manufacturer — at  the  option  of  the  planter. 

The  committee  of  award,  to  consist  of  the  five 
following  persons : 

William    Chase,   Thomas  Strang,  Samuel  St. 


In  looking  over  Buchanan's  Travels  through  a  j^j^     j^_  r^^^^h  siebbins,  and  John  Stocking,  Jr. 
part  of  India,   I  observed  that  he  speaks  of  the,  5^^^.,/     ^^y,„^f,  .. 

Ragy  (or  Cynosums  Corocalus)  ot  the  Botanists,] 

as  being  next  in  importance  to  the  rice  crop — as'  ''^■'0*^* 

the  introduction  of  this  plant  might  be  advantage-      We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman,  that  on  the 
ous  to  the  interests  of  southern  agriculture,  you  farm  of  Jesse  Bennet,  Esq.  residing  in  Baltimore 
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county,  near  the  Ivy  Factory,  tliat  ninety-nine 
full  ears  of  rye  were  produced  by  a  single  grain, 
which  our  informant  counts:d  himself.  This  ve- 
getable phenomenon  grows  on  the  lower  side  of 
an  embankment,  made  on  the  side  of  a  hill  to 
supply  the  lands  with  water.  Several  grains  of 
rye  are  found  on  the  side  of  this  embankment, 
which  produce  from  seventy  to  eighty  blades, 
each  abounding  with  ears,  but  none  so  many  as 
the  one  we  have  just  mentioned. — Ball.  Chron, 

From  the  Boston  Centinel. 

To  THE    BUTTKR   MaKKRS    IN  NeW  ENGLAND. 

The  writer  of  this  note  could  tell  a  long  story 


[July  23,  1824. 


author  mentions  the  instance  of  the  brave  General 
Chevert,  at  the  siege  ot  Prague.  At  the  monieni 
of  placing  the  first  laclderto  mount  to  tiie  assault, 
he  called  Sergeant  Pascal,  and  said,  "Grenadier, 
by  that  ladder  you  m\\\  mount  the  tirst  ;  the  sen- 
tinel will  cry  '  Qiiivive  .' '  You  must  not  reply, 
but  continue  to  advance.  He  will  demand  a  se- 
cond and  a  third  time,  and  then  he  will  fire  ;  he 
will  miss  you — you  will  kill  him,  and  I  shall  be 
there  to  support  you."  The  grenadier  felt  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  the  oracle,  and  all  succeed- 
ed as  had  been  foretold. 

When  Kleber  was  in  Egypt,  he  sustained  du- 
ring five  hours,  v/ith  only  two  thousand  men,  the 


ibout  butter,  having   been   45  years  in  the  trade,|uni[cd  efforts  of  twenty  thousand.     He  was  near- 
ly surrounded,  was  wounded,  and  had  only  a  nar 
-work  out  row   defile  by  which  to  escape  in  this  extremity 


but  he  will  make  it  very  short. 

Make    your  butter  of  sweet  cream 


all  the  butter-milk  ;  put  no   more  salt  to  it  than  |Hc  called  to  him  ix  chi-fde  Outait/on,  numed  Che 

will  make  it  palataole,  for  salt  has  no  good  effect         '       '  '  •      ■     • j 

as  to  keeping  butter  sweet  ;  it  is  working  out  all 
the  butter  milk,  and  excluding  the  air  from  it 
that  will  accomplish  the  very  desirable  object. 

Pack  your  butter  in  handsome  tight  kegs 
which  will  contain  20  or  25  lbs. ;  soak  the  kegs 
■well  in  a  strong  pickle,  and  then  tar  them  ;  jjack 
the  butter  solid — not  in  layers  as  is  too  often  the 


vardin,  for  %vhoiii  he  had  a  particular  regard. — 
"Take  (said  he  to  him)  a  company  of  grena- 
diers; stop  the  enemy  at  the  ravine  ,  you  will  be 
killed,  but  you  will  save  your  coiurades." — 'Yes, 
my' General,'  replied  Chevaidir..  He  gave  his 
watch  and  his  pocket-book  to  his  servant,  exe- 
cuted the  order,  and  his  death,  in  fact,  arrested 
the  enemy,  and  saved  the  French.  Fhere  is 
something  grand  in  the  judg.ncnt  of  IvleDer  ou 


Chevardin,    what   a  capacity  for   self-devotion 
What  ascendancy  in  tne  one,  what  suljuiission  in 


case.     This  method  of  packing  butter  gives  you 
a  double  chance  for  sale  ;  for  being  equally  handy 
tbr  home  use,  if  it  does  not  sell  in  the  market,  it 
can  be  inspected,  and   will  be  in  order  for  expor- 
tation.    But    when  your  butter  co.nes  to  market  the  other  !  it  is  Uie  neroism  of  l.,eonKlas  mat  dar- 
in  tubs,  barrels,  boxes,    &:c.  it  can  be    sold  only  ied  to  command,  and  the  devotion  of  Decius  pro- 
tor  home  use,  for  butter  cannot  be  exported  ex-jduced  by  a  simple  word  of  oontideiice. 
Gcpt  Ml  kegs.  ->--<-- 

Tue  custom  of  selling  butter  in  lumps  to  the 
traders  is  a  very  bad  one  ;  every  family  sh'iuld 
first  fill  a  keg,  no  matter  if  it  does  not  contain 
more  than  twelve  pounds,  then  sell  it  to  the  tra- 
der ;  but  the  other  method  is  ruinous. 

H.VYTI. 

This  island  is  delightfully  situated,  abounding 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  even  the  luxurie-  oi 
life,  it  presents  to  the  eye  the  most  i-om.iiitic' 
and  beautiful  scenery,  and  while  its  vcrilant  Kin.iii-  j 
tains  recal  to  our  minds  what  we  have  read  of 
ancient  Gi/tjon,  '/ciiwr,  Lebanon,  Carinel,  and 
.^ion,  its  lertiie  vallies  present  us  with  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  vallies  of  the  Israclitish  Ca- 
naan. 

The  staple  productions  are  coffee,  rice,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  and  Indian  corn.  The  forests 
abound  with  the  best  of  mahogany,  logwood,  and 
fustic  ;  and  the  pastures  are  literally  covered 
with  flocks  and  -lerds. 

A  yoke  of  well  made  oxen,  measuring  six  feet 
six  inches,  may  be  purchased   for   17   or  5^ia  ;  a 
handsome  cow   and  calf,  for   b'' ;  and  swine  and 
jioultry  at  the  same  rate.      The  markets  are  sup- 
plied with  a  plenty  of  fresh  and  salt  water  fish  — 
oysters,  lobsters,  and  turtles.     A  turtle  weighing 
80  or  90  lbs.  may  be  purclsasert  for  ^2.     Through 
the  months  of  June,   July,   August,  and  Sejitem- 
Ijer,  I  resided  upon   the   Island,  and  during  this 
time  which  is  considered  the  hottest  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  most  unhealthy  to  strangers,  I  en- 
joyed as  good  health  as  at  any  period  of  my  life 
The  Haytienshave  made  great  progress  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  which  receive  liberal  encourage 
ment.     Gold-smiths,  silver-smiths,  black -smith".,] 
tailors,     boot-makers,   painters,  cabinet-makers, 
coopers,  tanners,  curriers,  house-carpenters,  ship- 
oarpenters,  turners,  wheel-wrights;  tin-workers, 
sugar-manufacturers,   and   distillers,   would   finJ 
constant  and  profitable  employment. 

MILITARY  ANECDOTES. 
A   new   Milit.ary   work  has   been   published  in 
Paris,    in  the  chapter  on  nnilitary  tloiiueuce,  the 


lye,  $2  a  $2  75— Corn  Meal,  per.  barrel,  $U— 
vVheat,  white,  §1  to  ?!  iu— Ditto  Red,  95  cts. — 
Corn,  38  to  40  cts — D(t.  white,  38  cts — Rye,  per 
bus.  41  cts-Oats,  2j  cts.— B.  E.  Peas,  none-White 
Weans,  none — VVhiskey,  28  cts — Apple  Brandy, 
35  cts— fJeach  do.  gl. — Herrings,  No.  1,  §2  12 J — 
Nu.  2,    gl  H7i — Ditto    Old,    No.  1,    Si    50- — 

Ditto   ditto  No.  2,    gl  25 Shad,  trimmed,  jgS 

75 — Do.  I^ntiimmed,  jg5  75 — Ginseng,  out  of  sea- 
son— Linseed  Oil,  65  cents. — Clover  Seed,  out  of 
season — Flax  Seed,  rough,  75  cents  per  bushel — 
rimothy.  Do.  out  of  season — Hay,  per  ton,  §10— 
Flax,  10  cts.— Candles,  Mould,  i2S  cts. — Soap,  T 
cts. —  Pork,  Mess,  J,]5  50 — Ditto" Prime,  ^12 — 
Flutter,  7  cts.  to  14  cts. — Lard,  9  cts. — Bacon, 
6  a  7  cts. — Leather,  Best  'oole,  24  to  27  cts.-^ 
Feathers,  35  cts. 

Tobacco  very  dull,  except  for  fine  quality, 
which  is  selling  at  high  prices. — Very  little 
Drought  to  market  for  inspection,  and  the  prices 
generally,  same  as  last  report. 

OR  PORTABLE  ICE   dOJSE. 
A  GREAT  coNvif\'iE\'CE. —  The  subscriber  re- 


the  character  of  Chevardin;  and  on  the  side  of 'spectfully   accjuaints   the   public  that  tie  has  ou. 


hand  a  complete  assortment  of  the  uost  in  [(rov- 
ed Refrigerators.    Good  hiusewives  only  can  cal- 
culate the  luaiiy  useful  and  econo.nical   purposes 
to  w.ticli  this  coiUrivaiice  may  be  ajiplied.      The 
improve'nents  I  nave   lately    nade,  have  so  far 
At  the  siege  of  6t.  Jc,iu  d' Acre,  in  Egypt,  Buo-  perfected  cne   Refrigerator  tiiat   it  ^nay  now  oe 
naparte  had  three  aides-du  ca  up,  or  oiiicers,  kill-  ftilly  relied  apou  for  iceepiug  butter,   nilic,  ma, 
ed  111  advancing  with  his  orders  to  the  same  point,  eggs,    fruit,   vvlaes  and   ILju  irs    if  every    tin  1,  or' 
It  was  necessary  to   send   a  fourth.     He   had  no  any  oaier  article  of  houseliold  consu  option,  -.jer- 
o.hctrs  near  him   but  Eugene   lieaunarnais   .md  fectly  cool,  fre=,h  and  pure.     All  the  aoove  na^ned 
Lavalctte  ;  he  called  the  Utt,;r,  and  >vitaout  be    articles   nay   be  preserved  in  these    nicaines  as 
ing   overneard  Oy  the    former,  said  to   hi.u,  "// long  as  desir  lOle,  perfectly  sweet,  clean  and  free 
fciut  tj  alter  ;je  ne  veitx /las  y  envoyer  cet  eifant  from  taint.     The  Refrigerator  may  be  deposited 
et  le  /aire  tuer  sijeune  ;  sa  mere  me  Ca   cjnjie  ;  ;u  tne  cellar,  in  the  garret  or  in  any  part  of  -.he 
vous,  vous  savez  ce  que  c'eit  ijue  la  vie."     Lava-  house.    It  does  not  re  luire  to  be  replenished  witk 
leite  set   otf,  and   contrary   to  every  expectation  ice  more  than  once   in  t>vo  days,  and  it  is  attend- 
ed  with   anoiner  advantage — co.nplete  security 
I  against  every  species  of  vermin,  to  which  it  is  to- 


returned  safe  and  sound 

CAunoN  ro  single  ladies. 

BY     r.    G.    FESSENOEl^. 

Ne'er  wed  with  hopes  of  manu_^ing  a  fool, 
Ijest  you  lie  w  lunded  by  a  blunt-edg'dtool. 
United  to  a  sunjdeton,   you'll  find. 
Folly  is  noslinate,  as  well  as  blind. 
Some  married  men,   but  so  so,  as  to  sense. 
Assume  high  airs  toslio\v  their  conse(juence. 
I've  seen  full  many  a  stupid,  lordly  lout. 
With  scarcely  wit  enough  to  walk  about, 
Shew  desperate  valor  in  domestic  war. 
To  prove  he's  not  the  fool  he's  taken  for. 
Since  courage  is  indicative  of  merit. 
His  fire-side  skirmishes  display  his  spirit; 
And  china,  crash'd  iieneath  his  churlish  cane. 
Evinces  power  as  well  as  right  of  reign  ; 
And  thus  makes  pdain,  by  dint  of  brutal  force 
1  he  poet  filib'd,  wlio  said  "  a  man's  no  horse, 
jjbroud  he  dares  not  treat  the  meanest  man  ill, 
'I'he  tiger  fawns  and  crouches  like  a  spaniel! 
Pockets  all  insults,  sneaks  away  from  strife. 
At  home — let's  looae  his  tury  on  his  wife  ! 

The  tyrant  thus  engrafted  on  the  brute, 
The  product  is  most  execrable  fruit. 


tally  in  -.ccejsiole,  and  in  winter  it  will  ke'^p  any 
article  from  freezing  that  may  be  deposited  in 
it. 

Also,  another  great  convenience  for  the  dairy. 
—  Vht  NEW  INVE.'rrED  BUri'ER  BOX, 
which  has  !jeen  proved  to  be  the  best  contrivancs 
for  transporting  fresh  battei%ao  market  from  any 
distance  by  land  or  water,  ever  thought  of.  Thess 
butter  boxes  are  so  constructed,  that  any  quanti- 
ty of  butter  may  be  broughi  to  market  perfectly- 
hard,  and  in  tlie  iiest  con  lition,  and  without  inju- 
ry to  the  form  of  the  prints,  withonltiie  use  of 
ice,  in  the  hottest  season.  D.  RICHARDSON, 
East  Street,  nearly  opposite  iiev.  Air.  .Vevins' 
Church. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  23,  1824. 


PRICES  OFCOUN  !KY  PRODUCE— fa?•f/«^ 

ly  collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  American 
Farmer.    By  FocERS  fJ"  Sr.vJXGTos. 
Floui-,    Howard   St.,   ■,:>  ii7^  wagon   price — Do. 
Sustjuehaunah,   none— Do,  VVharf  ^5   l'2l — Do, 


CnxrbNTS  UK  liiiS  NUMUKH. 
Obsei'v.atioiis  iukI  Exlr.icts  fr'Diii  ilic  reading  of  a  Cnrres- 
pmnlent — On  ilii;  in'inuractiiriii.a;  of  .Stiavv  imil  (.Jrass  l!on- 
iii'is — Kssay  on  Sheep — Sa.vony  Slierp-^Or.  Summer  Kallovvs 
:tn(l  l-\illow  cni[)S — On  IIil'  drcp  scodin;;-  of  utit-at  and  oilier 
[;rain — \  common  Gate  for  a  farm — How  to  gel  m-w  varie- 
ties of  Potatoes — {'reservation  of  Potato  Ap  ius — (IinaU — 
I'oltacco  Uepoi't — I'^xtraets  from  the  Editor's  Correspon- 
dence, dated  Allia'iy,  lOlli  .lulv,  IS'Ji  ;  Talijot  Conntv,  17th 
•Iidj,  18'24  ;  and  Talna'a;,  (N.  V.)  4lli  July — Inloniiation  re- 
i|'iested  re&pectiii'-.'  the  Kaay  hv  n  Suntli  Carolmian — Hot- 
tling-  cider — hioo  latino  of  Pear  Trees — I'o  \g'  icnh'lrisls  — 
lienuirkalile 'liaiof  llye — To  the  IJiitter  Makers  in  New 
Kn;;!and — Hayti — Mililaiy  Anecdotes — Poelry — Vdveitise- 
irie-it— Pricis'l'i'  1,1 


I'riiitcil  every  Friilay  al  Si*  |>«-  ainiuin,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINMKH.  Edi 
tor.  by  JOSEl'H  U01U.NSON,onrlie  N.irth  We-.it  coriirr  of  MyrUel 
and  Ui'hiilere  sti-e-.-ts,  Baalmni-e  ;  when- evt-r\  dr-scripliai.  «•  JWok 
;,tia  ,IoI)  PiilitTni-  i,  e\ei-i)ted  M-ith  ii'tniess  and  d<,*)nirli— Orders 
Iriin  ad;,laiiie  l,.r  I'KlNTINti  o.-  lUNDIM;.  »ali  prr.i  .rdi. 
i-evtton&  promptly  attended  to,  addressed  to  $.  Itohiiisun,  Ualtimorc, 


N(i.   10. — Vol.  6. 


AMERICAN  FAiiM Eii.— Baltuioue,  Julv  30,  18M, 
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AGJilCULTUUE. 


LETTER  No.  2 — from  a  correspondent  on 

HIS  ROAD  TO  SARATOGA.     • 


Sir, 


Dated  Phitadeljl/na,  21st  July,  1824. 


1  took  leave  of  you  at  French  Town,  promising 
tliat  if  1  should  meet  with  any  thing  worthy  of 
remark  in  the  couise  of  my  hurried  movements 
to   the  North,  you  should  hear  from  lue  again. 

In  crossing  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Dela- 
ware, you  are  pursued  by  the  same  unpleasant 
rellections  which  spring  from  a  view  of  the  coun- 
try southward  ot  Baltimore.  Vou  observe,  with 
a  few  creditable  exceptions,  the  same  general 
■want  of  improvement,  the  same  inattention  to  or- 
chards, to  domestic  animals,  to  gardens,  and  to 
other  things,  which  contribute  so  essentially  to 
the  comfort  of  those  farmers,  who  know  in  what 
true  comfort  consists.  It  is  vain,  however,  to  re- 
pine at  a  state  of  things  resulting,  necessarilv, 
from  sparse  population,  and  the  low  price  of  lands; 
the  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
ease  with  which  these  are  procured,  without  the 
aid  of  extraordinary  skill,  or  industry  : — still  every 
lover  of  his  country  would  fain  see  it  so  improved 
and  embellished,  on  the  great  thoroughfares  at 
least,  as  that  it  should  not  impress  the  mind  of 
the  observing  traveller,  with  unfavourable  opi- 
niois  in  regard  to  its  natural  fertility  and  the 
haijits  of  its  cultivators. 

We  arrived  at  New  Castle  at  i  past  two,  when 
without  stopping  a  moment,  we  embarked  with 
Capt.  Jenkins,  a  polite  man,  somewhat  reserved, 
but  perfectly  master  of  his  business  ;  you  feel  as- 
sured that  whilst  with  him,  as  far  as  you  can  re- 
ly on  a  knowledge  and  sense  of  propriety,  and 
the  exercise  of  good  judgment,  you  will  be  ex- 
empt from,  both  uncivil  treatment,  and  trom 
danger — and  you  must  remember  that  mention  is 
made  of  the  nature  and  accommodations  of  pub- 
lick  vehicles  and  establishments;  and  of  the  con 
duct  of  those  who  own  and  manage  them  ;  be- 
cause, after  all,  it  is  on  these,  that  the  comfort  of 
travellers  chiefiy  depends;  and  therefore,  to  give 
particular  information  in  regard  to  them,  is  to 
render  a /)uA/;fX:  service. 

New  Castle  has  been  recently  visited  by  an 
extensive  conflagration,  but  by  the  benevolent 
contributions  of  other  citizens,  and  tlie  spirit  of 
her  own,  she  has  risen,  more  than  Plioenix  like 
from  her  ashes;  the  houses  burned,  have  been  re 
built,  others  have  been  added,  and  the  town  im- 
proved, in  appearance  at  least. 

We  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  125  miles,  in  thir- 
teen hours—  being  more  than  9^  miles  per  hour 

wliole  expense  gr,  at  which  none  can  reasonably 
complain. 

As  I  have  not  seen  half  of  them,  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  from  attempting  to  describe  the  public 
institutions  of  this  flat,  right-angular  city.  They 
are  very  numerous,  and  being  many  of  them  al- 
most coeval  with  its  existence,  do  great  honour 
to  their  illustrious  founders,  Penn  and  the  immor- 
tal Franklin,  whose 

"  — quiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven, 

"CMlmingthe  liglitning  which  he  thence  hath  riven." 

The  institutions  especially  dedicated  to  Litera- 
ture and  the  Fine  Arts,  are  worthy  of  all  praise, 
but  how  vain  would  be  an  attempt,  even  to  enu- 
merate them  all,  as  I  write,  currente  calaino  may 
be  imagined,  when  you  are  told,  that  "  Philadel- 
phia in  1S24"  IS  now  in  the  press  of  those  en- 
lightened and  enterprizing  booksellers,  Messrs. 
C  AREV  &  Lea,  which  will  make  a  large  volume  1 

Of  the  many  usejul  estaolishments  that  would, 
I  think,  attract  your  particular  regard  and  admi- 
ration, I  have  time  only  to  glance  at  two.    The 

V(>jl»  0. —  ly. 


"  Franklin  Institute"  and  the  "  Fair  Mount 
Water  Works." 

The  former  is  an  association  of  practical  and 
scientific  men,  lately  organized,  whose  views  have 
relation  to,  and  v/hose  patronage  embraces,  ob- 
jects connected  with,  the  best  and  most  substan- 
tial pursuits  of  society  ;  as  you  may  judge  by 
their  constitution  and  list  of  premiu:ns — which 
I  they  olTer  for  distribution,  and  which  I  send  you 
herewith — such  of  these  as  are  placed  within  the 
reach  of  inechanicks  and  artizens  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  state,  you  may  perhaps  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  publish  ;*  and  even  their  constitution 


*LiST  OF  Premium^  to  be  awarded  by  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  at  their  first  exhibition  to  be  held 
in  October,  1824. 

1.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  cast  steel  who  have 
manufactured  the  same  in  anij  state  of  the  Union, 
a  specimen  of  at  least  lOlds.  in  bars  of  one  half  inch 
square  or  smaller — the  quantity  of  steel  and  neat- 
ness of  the  bars,  will  be  considered  in  estimating 
its  merit. — A  silver  medal. 

2.  7o  tlie  maker  of  the  best  blistered  steel  ma- 
nufactured in  the  Union.  A  specimcti  of  at  least 
an  hundred  /lomids  must  be  made,  no  firemium 
will  be  awarded  unless  the  steel  will  bear  a  fair 
comfiurison  with  that  im/iorted,  and  be  ca/iable  of 
receii'ing  a  fine  edge. — A  silver  medal. 

4.  2o  the  maker  of  the  best  smooth  or  bastard 
flat  files,  of  the  best  cast  steel,  not  less  than  12 
inches  long.  One  dozen  affiles  to  be  exhibited. — 
A  silver  medal. 

5.  'lo  the  maker  oj  the  best  rough  flat  files  of 
common  steel,  no  less  than  12  inches  long.  One\ 
dozen  of  files  to  be  exhibited. — A  bronze  medal. 

N.  B.  The  same  person  cannot  obtain  the  pre- 
mium on  jYq.  4  b*  5,  quality  of  steel  in  each  will 
be  considered. 

6.  lo  the  person  who  shall  discover  the  best 
'irocess  of  refining  cojifier,  specimen  of  tlie  refined 
metal  must  be  exhibited ;  not  less  than  SOlbs. 
weight,  and  the  process  repeated  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  institution  if  required — A  silver  medal. 

9.  7'o  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  specimen  of 
cast  iron  pipes,  made  in  the  United  States.  J  he, 
^iipes  not  to  be  less  than  100  feet  of  1  inch  calibre, 
in  Joints  of  at  least  ijeet  long,  joined  by  screwing 
into  each  other  or  united  as  effectually  by  some 
other  mode. — A  silver  medal. 

10.  To  the  person  who  shall  manufacture  the 
best  crucibles  of  earthen  ware,  or  other  cheap  ma- 
terial suitable  Jor  brass  founders.  J  he  crucibles 
must  be  made  to  endure  as  high  a  heat  as  those'' 
made  of  block  lead,  and  to  stand  at  least  7  heats 
in  a  brass  founders  J  urnace.  'I  he  crucibles  to  be 
capable  of  holding  at  least  lOlbs.  of  metal.  One 
dozen  crucibles  to  be  exhibited. — A  silver  medal. 

11.  12,  13.  'Jo  the  manufacturer  of  the  best 
'lottery  of  red,  white  and  china  ware  from  .Ame- 
rican materials  for  each. — A  bronzed  medal. 

14  7o  the  maker  of  the  best  smiths'  anvil,  steel 
faced,  no!  weighing  less  than  lOlbs. — A  silver 
medal. 

16.  lo  the  maker  of  the  best  flint  glass,  free 
frojti  veins  and  fit  for  the  use  of  opticians,  as  dense 
and  transparent  as  the  best  now  in  use  ;  six  speci 
mens  to  be  produced  j  of  an  inch  thick  and  not  less 
than  six  inches  wide. — A  silver  medal. 

17.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  piece  of 
broad  cl  th,  not  less  than  5  yards  to  be  exhibited. 
A  silver  medal. 

18.  I'o  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  Jiiece  of 
satin. — A  silver  medal. 

19.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  pair  of 
cotton  blankets. — A  silver  medal. 

20.  To  best  piece  of  cotton  goods,  from  United 
States'  spun  yarn,  of  numbers  not  under  sixty. — 
A  silver  medal. 

21.  I'o  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  jiiece  of 


may  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  recordad  when 
you  have  room  for  it,  to  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
similar  associations. 

I  went,  as  is  now  the  custom  for  strangers,  to 
see  the  grand  arrangements  at  Fair  Mount, 
whereby  this  immense  city,  with  her  100,000  in- 
habitants, is  supplied  with  fresh  and  wholesome 
water,  and  never  was  I  so  much  gratified  with  a 
view  of  any  artificial  works.  The  combination 
of  perfect  simplicity  of  design,  with  immense 
power  of  action,  and  the  natural  association  of 
them,  in  the  "minds  eye,"  with  the  incalculable 
blessings  which  they  daily  pour,  over  a  popula- 
tion so  numerous  and  so  condensed,  excites  the 
most  agreeable  emotions:  and  prompt  a  ready 
homage  to  the  genius  of  philosophy,  which 
presides  over  this  magnificent  enterprize,  teach- 
ing how  a  cultivated  intellect,  studious  of  her 
laws,  and  skilled  in  the  combination  of  her  prin- 
ciples,  may  overcome  natural  obstacles,  and, 
turning  the  elements  from  their  accustomed  chan- 
nels, may  wield  them  at  pleasure,  to  multiply 
our  comforts,  to  diversify  our  pleasures,  and  to 
prolong,  and  bless,  existence  itself. 

Heretofore  the  City  of  Philadelphia  has  deriv- 
ed a  limited  supply  of  water  at  great  expense,  by 
the  use  of  s^eam  power;  and  the  present  great 
water  works  which  are  found  to  be  far  more  eco- 
nomical, were  commenced  in  1819,  by  Captain 
Ariel  Cooley,  under  an  appropriation  of  350,000 
dollars,  by  the  city  authorities.  He  contracted 
to  erect  the  dams,  the  lock  and  the  canal,  the  head 
arches  and  the  race,  and  to  make  the  excavation 
of  the  race  from  a  solid  rock  for  the  sum  of 
§150,000,  and  died  when  he  had  nearly  complet- 
ed this  everlasting  monument  to  his  memory. 

The  whole  length  of  the  fall  of  water,  over 
the  dam  is  twelve  hundred  and  four  feet,  the 
mound  dam,  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  the 
head  arches,  one  hundred  and  four  feet,  making 
the  whole  dam,  about  sixteen  hundred  feet,  and 
backing  the  water  up  the  river,  to  the  distance  of 
six  miles.  The  water  power  thus  created  as  ap- 
pears by  a  report  of  the  committee,  is  calculated 
to  be  equal  to  raise  into  the  reservoir,  by  eight 
wheels  and  pumps  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  gal- 
lons per  day  ! 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river  a  canal  of  about 
1000  feet  long,  preserves  the  communication  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the  dam  ;  the 
forcing  pumps  and  forebay  chambers  are  arched 
with  brick,  and  are  perfectly  secure  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather — those  now  in  use  are 
warmed  in  winter  season  by  means  of  two  large 
iron  stoves,  heated  to  great  advantage  and  econo- 
my with  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  coal.  For  the  pre- 


negro  cloth,  not  less  100  yards.  The  quantity  and 
piece  will  be  taken  into  consideration. — A  silver 
medal. 

22.  lo  the  maker  of  a  dozen  of  the  best  kid  or 
sheep  skin  gloves  from  leather  dressed  in  the 
United  States.  The  gloves  to  be  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.— A  silver  medal. 

28.  To  the  inventor  of  the  best  machines  for 
makiiig  wrought  nails — A  silver  medal. 

29.  To  the  author  of  the  best  treatise  (whether 
in  manuscript  or  printed)  on  the  construction  of 
water  wheels.  In  appreciating  the  merits  of  tim 
work  regard  will  be  had  to  procuring  the  greatest 
effect  with  the  water  employed.  It  is  important 
also  that  the  style  should  be  intelligible  to  commoa 
workmen. — A  silver  medal. 

30.  lo  the  author  of  the  best  die-^ertation  (wbe 
ther  printed  or  manuscript )  explaining  the  causes 
of  accidents  in  steam  boilers,  and  the  means  of 
avoiding  them.  1  he  dissertation  must  contain 
more  information  than  is  now  before  the  public  ; 
it  must  be  founded  up07i  experiments,  and  written 
in  a.  ntyle  intelligible  to  all  men A  silver  rneda?. 
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sent  there  are  only  three  wheels  erected.  The 
first  is  15  feet  in  diameter— 15  feet  lon^,  am' 
works  under  one  foot  head  and  7  feet  fall — thi- 
was  put  in  operation  in  July  1822,  and  raises  I5 
million  of  gallons  to  the  reservoir  in  24  hours, 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pump  of  4}  feet,  a  diameter 
of  sixteen  inches,  and  the  wheel  making  eleven 
and  a  half  revolutions  in  a  min\]te.  The  second 
wheel  is  15  feet  long  and  16  diameter — works  un- 
der one  foot  head  and  seven  and  a  half  feet  fall, 
makes  13  revolutions  in  a  minute  with  a  four  and 
half  stroke  of  the  pump,  and  raises  1  1-3  millions 
of  gallons  in  24  hours.  The  third  wheel  is  the 
same  size  as  the  second,  works  under  the  same 
head  and  fall,  makes  13  revolutions  in  a  minute 
with  a  5  feet  stroke  of  the  puinp,  and  raises  1; 
million  of  gallons  in  24  hours.  It  is  not  doubted 
that  the  second  wheel  can  be  made  to  raise  an 
equal  quantity,  thus  making  the  whole  supply  up- 
Tvards  of  four  millions  of  gallons  from  these  three 
wheels  in  24  hours. 

The  pumps  are  placed  horizontally  and  are 
worked  by  a  crank  on  the  water  wheel,  attached 
to  a  pitman,  connected  with  the  piston,  at  the 
end  of  the  slides.  They  are  fed  under  a  natural 
head  of  water  from  the  forebays  of  the  waterl 
wheel,  and  are  calcidated  for  a  6  feet  stroke. — 
They  are  double  forcing  pumps,  and- are  connect- 
ed, each  of  them,  to  an  iron  main  of  sixteen  in- 
ches diameter,  which  is  carried  along  the  bottom 
of  the  race  to  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  Fair  Mount, 
and  thence  up  the  bank  into  the  reservoir.  At 
the  end  of  the  pipe  is  a  stop  cock  which  is  closed 
for  any  purpose  when  necessary.  The  shortest  of 
these  mains  is  284  feet  long.  The  reservoir  next 
the  bank  is  139  by  316  feet,  12  feet  deep  and  con- 
tains 3  millions  of  gallons,  connected  by  two 
pipes  of  20  inches  diameter  with  the  old  reservoir 
which  contains  four  millions  of  gallons. 

All  the  water  being  raised  into  the  reservoirs 
otic  hundred  and  two  feet  above  low  tide,  and  six- 
ty-nix feet  ahoxie  the  highest  ground  in  the  city. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  works  so  far,  including 
150,000  dollars  paid  for  mill  seats,  amount  to 
426,330  dollars. 

The  committee  close  their  report,  by  remark- 
ing, justly,  that  the  uses  and  importance  of  this 
water  it  is  impossible  sufficiently  to  value;  neither 
can  you,  by  any  thing  short  of  actual  inspection 
be  fully  impressed  with  the  simple  grandeur  of 
this  noble  enterprise. 

With  such  reservoirs,  ready  to  pour  their  floods 
through  a  thousand  sluices  over  every  part  of  the 
Citv,  it  will  be  easy  hereafter  to  arrest  the  most 
alarming  conflagrations. 

With  such  resources  and  an  army  to  ply  them, 
even  the  flames  of  Moscow,  "  sublimest  of  vol- 
canoes," might  have  been  quenched,  and  the  po- 
litical world  would  have  presented  a  far  diff'erent 
aspect,  giving  no  occasion  to  the  immortal  poet 
to  say  of  a  congenial  spirit 

•*  But  "where  is  he,  the  modern,  niiglitier  far, 
AVIio,  horn  !io  king,  m»(1e  mnnarchsdniw  bis  car: 
The  new  Scsnitris,  whose  unhat'iiessed  kin^s 
Freed  tVtun  the  tiit,  helic-ve  ihemselves  with  wings, 
And  spurn  the  dust  o'er  wiiich  they  crawled  of  late. 
Chained  Lo  tlie  chariot  of  the  chiel'tHin's  state  :" 
Yes!  where  ishe,  tlie  Champion  and  the  Cljild 
Of  all  that's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild  ? 
"Wiioscgame  was  empires,  and  wliose  stakes  were  thrones — 
Whose  table,  earth — whose  dice  were  human  bonus?" 

MANUHES. 
Animal  and  vegetable  matters  introduced  into 
the  soil,  to  accelerate  vegetation,  and  increase 
the  production  of  crops.  They  have  been  used 
since  the  earliest  periods  of  agriculture.  But  the 
manner  in  which  manures  act,  the  best  modes 
of  applying  them,  and  their  relative  value  and 
durability,  were  little  understood  till  the  great 


chemist,  who  gave  new  lustre  to  the  whole  sci 
ence,  turned  his  mind  to  this,  its  darkest,  bm 
most  important  application.  I  conceive  it  will  b^ 
doing  a  service  to  society  to  aid  the  dili'usion  ot 
the  light  springing  from,  the  invaluable  research- 
es of  Sir  H.Davy,  by  insertingthe  following  short 
abstract  from  his  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  pores  in  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  plants 
are  so  small,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  bt 
discovered  by  the  microscope;  it  is  not  therefore 
probable,  that  solid  substances  can  pass  into 
them  from  the  soil.  He  tried  an  experiment  on 
this  subject ;  some  impalpable  powdered  charcoal, 
procured  by  washing  gunpowder,  and  dissipating 
the  sulphur  by  heat,  was  placed  in  a  phial  con- 
taining pure  water,  in  which  a  plant  of  pepper- 
mint was  growing  :  the  roots  ot  the  |)lant  were 
pretty  generally  in  contact  with  the  charcoal. — 
The  experiment  was  made  in  the  beginning  of 
May  1805  ;  the  growth  of  the  plant  was  very  vi 
gorous  during  a  fortnight,  when  it  was  taken  out 
of  the  phial  ;  the  roots  were  cut  through  in  dif- 
ferent parts  ;  but  no  carbonaceous  matter  could 
be  discovered  in  them,  nor  were  the  smallest  fi- 
brils blackened  by  charcoal,  though  this  must 
have  been  the  case  had  the  charcoal  been  absorb- 
ed in  a  solid  form. 

No  substance  is  more  necessary  to  plants  tlxan 
carbonaceous  matter  ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  the  organs  of  plants  except  in  a  state 
of  solution,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that 
other  substances  less  essential  will  be  in  the  same 
case. 

He  found,  by  some  experiments  inade  in  1804, 
that  plants  introduced  into  sti  01  g  fresh  solutions 
of  sugar,  mucilage,  tanning  principle,  jelly,  and 
other  substances,  died  ;  but  that  plants  lived  in 
the  same  solutions  after  they  had  fermented. — 
At  that  time,  he  supposed  that  fermentation  was 
necessary  to  prepare  the  food  of  plants;  but  he 
afterwards  found,  that  the  deleterious  eft'ect  of 
the  recent  vegetable  solutions,  vvas  owing  to  their 
being  too  concentrated  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  vegetable  organs  were  probably  clogged  with 
solid  matter,  and  the  transpiration  by  the  leaves 
prevented.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  next 
year,  he  used  solutions  of  the  s^me  substances, 
but  so  much  diluted,  that  there  was  about  only 
one  two  hundredth  part  of  solid  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal matter  in  the  solutions.  Plants  of  mint  grew 
luxuriantly  in  all  these  solutions;  but  least  so  in 


Jibre,  The  circumstan'''"S  necessary  for  tlu  pu- 
trefaction of  animal  substances,  are  similar  to 
those  required  tor  the  fermentation  of  vegeta- 
lile  substances;  a  tem])erature  above  the  freezing 
point,  the  pre^ence  of  water,  and  the  presence  of 
ixygen,  at  least  in  the  first   stage  of  the  process. 

To  prevent  manures  from  decomposing,  they 
should  be  preserved  diy,  defended  from  the  con- 
tact of  air,  aiifl  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 

All  green  succulent  /ilants  contain  saccharine 
or  mucilairinous  matter,  with  woody  fibre,  and 
readily  ferment.  They  cannot  therefore,  ifin- 
ttnded  for  rnaimre,  be  used  too  soon  after  their 
death. 

Rufie  cake,  which  is  used  with  great  success  as 
a  manure,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage, 
some  albuminous  matter,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
oil.  This  manure  should  be  used  recent,  and 
kept  as  dry  as  possible  before  it  is  applied.  It 
forins  an  excellent  dressing  for  turnip  crops  ;  and 
is  most  economically  ai^plied  oybeirg  thrown  into 
the  soil  at  the  same  time  witii  the  seed.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  see  this  practice  in  its  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection,  should  attend  Mr.  Coke's  an- 
nual sheep  shcaring,at  Holkham. 

Sea-weeils,  consisting  of  different  species  of 
fuci,  algx,  and  coufervs;,  are  much  used  as  a  ma- 
nure on  the  sea  coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland. — 
This  manure  is  transient  in  its  effects,  and  does 
not  last  for  more  than  a  single  crop,  which  is  easi- 
ly accounted  for  from  the  large  quantity  of  water, 
or  the  elements  of  water,  it  contains.  It  decays 
without  producing  heat  when  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, and  seems,  as  it  were,  to  melt  down 
and  dissolve  away.  He  has  seen  large  heaps 
entirely  destroyed  in  less  than  two  years,  nothing 
remaining  bit  a  little  black  fibrous  matter. 

The  best  farmers  in  the  west  of  England  use  it 
as  fresh  as  it  can  be  procured  ;  and  the  practical 
results  of  this  mode  of  applying  it  are  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  theory  of  its  operation. 

When  straw  is  made  to  ferment,  it  becomes  a 
more  manageable  manure;   but  there  is  likewise, 

on  the  whole,  a  great  loss  of  nutritive  matter 

More  manure  is  perhaps  supplied  for  a  single 
crop  ;  but  the  land  is  less  improved  than  it 
would  be,  supposing  the  whole  of  the  vegetable 
matter  could  be  finely  divided  and  mixed  with  the 
soil. 

Lord  Meadowbank  states,  that  one  part  of  dung 
is  sufficient  to  bring  three  or   four  parts  of  peat 


that  of  the  astringent  matter.     He  watered  some | into  a  state  in  which  it  is  fitted  to  be  applied  to 


spots  of  grass  in  a  garden  with  the  diflerent  solu 
tions  separately,  and  a  spot  with  common  water; 
the  grass  watered  with  solutions  of  jelly,  sugar, 
and  mucilage,  grew  most  vigorously ;  and  that 
watered  with  the  solution  of  the  tanning  principle 
grewbetterthan  that  watered  with  common  water. 

Vegetable  and  animal  substances  deposited  in 
the  soil,  as  is  shewn  by  universal  experience,  are 
consumed  during  the  process  of  vegetation  ;  and 
they  can  only  nourish  the  plant  by  affiirding  solid 
matters  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  water,  or  ga- 
seous substances  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the 
fluids  in  the  leaves  of  vegetables  ;  but  such  parts  of 
them  as  are  rendered  gaseous,  and  that  pass  into  the 
atmosphere,  must  produce  a  comparatively  small 
effect,  for  gases  soon  become  diffused  through 
the  mass  of  the  surrounding  air.  The  great  ob- 
ject in  the  application  of  manure,  should  be  to 
make  it  afi'ordas  much  soluble  matter  as  possible 
to  the  roots  of  the  plant  ;  and  that  in  a  slow  and 
gradual  manner,  so  that  it  may  be  entirely  con- 
sumed in  forming  its  sap  and  organized  parts. 

Whenever  manures  consist  principally  of  mat 
tcr  soluble  in  water,  it  is  evident  that  their  fer- 
mentation or  putrefaction  should  be  prevented  as 
much  as  possible;  and  the  only  cases  in  which 
these  processes  can  be  useful,  are  when  the  ma- 
nure consists  principally  of  vegetable  or  animal 
il 


land  ;  but  of  course  the  quantity  must  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  dung  and  of  the  peat. 
In  cases  in  which  some  living  vegetables  are  mix- 
ed with  the  peat,  the  fermentation  will  be  more 
readily  effected. 

Manures,  from  animal  substances,  in  general, 
require  no  chemical  preparation  to  fit  them  for 
the  soil.  The  great  object  of  the  farmer  is  to 
blend  them  with  the  earthy  constituents  in  a  pro- 
per state  of  division,  and  to  prevent  their  too  ra- 
pid decomposition. 

Fish  forms  a  powerful  manure,' in  whatever 
state  it  is  applied  ;  but  it  cannot  be  ploughed  in 
too  fresh,  though  the  quantity  should  be  limited. 
Mr  Young  records  an  experiment,  in  which  herj 
rings  spread  over  a  field,  and  ploughed  in  for 
vvheat,  produced  so  rank  a  crop,  that  it  was  en- 
tirely laid  before  harvest. 

Bones  are  much  used  as  a  manure  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  After  being  broken,  and 
boiled  for  grease,  they  are  sold  to  the  farmer. — 
The  more  divided  they  are,  the  more  powerful 
are  their  effects  The  expense  of  grinding  them 
in  a  mill  would  probably  be  repaid  by  the  increase 
(il  their  fertilizing  powers;  and  in  the  state  of 
imwder  they  might  be  used  in  the  drill  husband- 
ry, and  delivered  with  the  seed  i»  thesamemafi- 
ner  as  rape-cake. 
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During  the  putrefaction  of  urine,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sohible  animal  matter  that  it  contains 
is  (iestroyed  ;  it  should  consequently  be  used.as 
fresh  as  ijssible  ;  but  if  not  mixed  with  solid 
matter,  it  should  be  diluted  with  water,  as  when 
pure  it  contains  too  large  a  quantity  of  animal 
matter  to  form  a  proper  fluid  nourishment  foi' 
absorption  by  the  loots  of  plants. 

Putrid  urine  abounds  in  ammoniacal  salts  ;  and 
though  less  active  than  fresh  urine,  is  a  very 
powerful  manure. 

Amongst  excrementitious  solid  substances  used 
as  manures,  one  of  the  most  powerful  is  the  dung 
of  dirds  that  feed  on  aiihtial  food,  particularly  the 
dung  of  sea  birds.  The  i^uaiio,  whith  is  used  to 
a  great  extent  in  South  America,  and  which  is 
the  manure  that  fertilizes  the  sterile  plains  of 
Peru,  IS  a  production  of  this  kind. 

It  contains  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  uric 
acid,  partly  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  partly 
With  potash;  some  phosphoric  acid  combined  with 
the  bases,  and  likewise  with  lime.  Small  quanti- 
ties of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  pot  ash,  a  little 
fatty  matter,  and  some  quartzose  sand. 

j\ight-suil,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  very  powerful 
manure,  and  very  liable  to  decompose. 

The  disagreeable  smell  of  night-soil  may  be 
destroyed  by  mixing  it  with  quick  lime  ;  and  if 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  thin  layers  strew- 
ed over  with  quicklime  inline  weather,  it  speedi- 
ly dries,  is  easily  pulverized,  and  in  this  state 
may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  rape-cake, 
and  delivered  into  theiurrow  with  the  seed. 

The  Chinese,  who  have  more  practical  know 
ledge  of  the  use  and  application  of  manure  than 
any  other  people  existing,  mix  their  night  soil 
with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  a  fat  .narle,  make 
it  into  cakes,  and  dry  it  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
These  cakes,  we  are  informed  by  the  French 
missionaries,  have  no  disagreeable  smell,  and 
form  a  common  article  of  commerce  of  the  em- 
pire. 

After  night-soil,  fiigeons'  dung  comes  next,  in 
order  as  to  fertilizing))ower. 

It  the  pure  dung  of  cattle  is  to  be  used  as  ma- 
nure, like  the  other  species  of  dung  which  have 
been  mentioned,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  made  to  ferment  except  in  the  soil  ;  or 
if  suffered  to  ferment,  it  should  be  only  in  a  very 
slight  degree.  The  grass  in  the  neighbourhood 
oi.iecently  voided  durg  is  always  coarse  and  dark- 
green  :  some  persons  have  attributed  this  to  a 
noxious  quality  in  unfermentmg  dung;  but  it  seems 
to  be  rather  the  result  of  an  excess  of  food  fur- 
nished to  the  plants. 

A  slight  incipient  fermentation  is  undoubtedly 
of  use  in  the  dunghill  ;  for  by  means  of  it  a  dis- 
position is  brought  on  in  the  woody  fibre  to  decay 
and  dissolve,  when  it  is  carried  to  the  land,  orl 
ploughed  into  the  soil ;  and  woody  fibre  is  always; 
in  great  excess  in  the  refuse  of  the  farm.  ' 

Too  great  a  degree  of  fermentation  is,  however, 
very  prejudicial  to  the  composite  manure  in  the 
dunghill ;  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  no  fer- 
mentation at  all  before  the  manure  is  used,  than 
that  it  should  be  carried  too  far. 

Within  the  last  seven  years  Mr.  Coke  has  en- 
tirely given  up  the  system  formerly  adopted  on 
his  farm,  of  applying  fermented  dung;  and  he  has 
found,  that  his  crops  have  been  since  as  good  as 
they  ever  were,  and  that  his  manure  goes  nearly 
twice  as  far.  I 

In  cases  when  farmyard  dung  cannot  be  Imme-! 
^lately  applied  to  crops,  the  destructive  fermen-| 
tation  of  it  should  be  prevented  very  carefully,     j 

The  surface  should  be  defended  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere;  a 
c<  mpact  marie,  or  a  tenacious  clay,  offers  the  best 
protection  against  the  air  ;  and  beiore  the  duny,  is 
covered  over,  or,  as  it  were,  sealed  up,  it  sliouldl 


^e  dried  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  dung  is  found 
^t  any  time  to  heat  strongly,  it  should  be  turned 
°ver,  and  cooled  by  exjiosure  to  air. 

If  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  dung  does 
not  rise  to  above  100  degrees  of  Fahr.  there  is  lit- 
tle danger  of  much  aeriform  matter  flying  off.  If 
the  temperature  is  higher,  the  dung  should  be  im- 
mediately spread  abroad. 

When  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  in  muriatic 
acid,  held  over  the  steams  arising  from  a  dunghill, 
gives  dense  fumes,  it  is  a  certain  test  that  the  de- 
composition is  going  too  far,  for  this  indicates  that 
volatile  alkali  is  disengaged. 

When  dung  is  to  be  preserved  for  any  time,  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  kept  is  of  importance.  It 
should,  if  possible,  be  defended  from  the  sun.  To 
preserve  it  under  sheds  would  be  of  great  use;  or 
to  make  the  site  of  a  dunghill  on  the  north  side 
of  a  wall. 

fioot,  which  is  principally  formed  from  the  com- 
bustion of  pit-coal,  or  coal  genei-ally,  contains 
likewise  substances  derived  from  animal  matters. 
This  is  a  very  powerful  manure. 

It  is  well  fitted  to  be  used  in  the  dry  state, 
thr.nvn  into  the  ground  with  the  seed,  and  re- 
quires no  preparation.  Lime  should  never  be  ap- 
plied with  animal  manures,  unless  they  are  too 
rich,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  noxious 
effluvia.  It  is  injurious  when  mixed  with  any 
common  dung,  and  tends  to  render  the  extractive 
matter  insoluble. 

"The  doctrine  of  the  proper  application  of 
manures  from  organized  substances,"  says  this 
eloquent  writer,  "  offers  an  illustration  of  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  economy  of  nature,  and  of  the 
happy  order  in  which  it  is  arranged. 

"  The  death  and  decay  of  animal  substances 
tend  to  resolve  organized  forms  into  chemical  con- 
stituents ;  and  the  pernicious  effluvia  disengaged 
in  the  process,  seem  to  point  out  the  propriety  of 
burying  them  in  the  soil,  where  they  are  fitted  to 
become  the  food  of  vegetables.  The  fernienta-. 
tion  and  putrefaction  of  organized  substances  in  the' 
free  atmosphere,  are  noxious  processes  ;  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground  they  are  salutary  opera- 1 
tions.  In  this  case  the  food  of  plants  is  prepared' 
where  it  can  be  used  ;  and  that  which  would  of- 
fend the  senses  and  injure  the  health,  if  exposed,  is 
converted  by  gradual  processes  into  forms  of  beau- 
ty and  of  usefulness  ;  the  fetid  gas  is  rendered  a 
constituent  of  the  aroma  of  the  flower,  and  what 
might  be  poison,  becomes  nourishment  to  animals 
and  to  man." — Ure's  Diet.  Chemistry, 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Baltimore,  July  21st,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

Yesterday  was  exhibited  "  an  effect  nvithout  a 
cause  "  a  phenomenon  go  extraordinary,  that  it 
is  thought  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  your  re- 
gister. The  fact  to  which  I  allude  is  this : — a 
heifer  sixteen  months  old  now  gives  milk  that  has 
nex>er  had  a  calf — jr  any  ac(/uaintance  luith  a  bull 
firevious  to  Monday  the  V2th  inst.  The  subject 
that  exhibits  this  sfiort  of  nature  is  a  full  bred 
Devon.  The  same  that  you,  in  company  with 
General  Iredell,  of  North  Carolina,  saw  a  few 
weeks  since;  and  was  purchased  with  the  mother, 
an  imported  Devon,  the  13th  of  Mav,  1S23 ;  then 
represented  (and  no  doubt  accurately)  to  have 
been  calved  the  March  preceding.  The  pecu- 
liarity just  related  was  considered  so  singular  and 
incredible,  that  I  resolved  to  have  the  fact  sup- 
ported by  additional  testimony,  and  for  this  pur- 
l)Ose  several  ntlemen  were  invited  to  see  that 
there  was  no  delusion.  As  the  circumscance  in- 
troduced by  our  notice  is  an  exre|jtion  to  general 
and  received   rules  in  such  cases,  it  is  best  that  [ 


the  relation  of  it  should  be  accompanied  witli 
the  names  of  those,  who  by  observation  are  ac- 
quainted with  its  correctness. 

The  gentlemen  that  witnessed  this  curious  oc- 
currence were,  Thomas  Kell,  George  Williams, 
Cumberland  D.  Williams,  and  W.  F.  Kedding, 
Esquires.  The  udder  of  this  heifer  is  about  the 
size  as  that  of  a  very  ordinary  three  year  old 
cow,  just  after  having  her  first  calf. 

The  entire  quantity  of  milk  extracted  at  four 
successive  experiments  that  I  witnessed,  would 
not,  it  is  supposed,  exceed  a  gill  and  a  half. — 
These  experiments  were  not  urged  farther,  nor 
with  any  other  motive  than  to  establish  the  fact 
herein  alleged.  This  circumstance  which  has 
appeared  to  me  so  singular,  if  not  familiar  with 
some  of  your  readers,  may  at  least  not  be  new. 
To  such  I  would  address  the  enquiry — whether 
would  it  be  best  to  abstain  wholly  from  milking 
this  animal,  or  occasionally  relieve  nature  of  this 
premature  and  unnatural  supftly  ?  The  servant 
who  has  had  charge  of  her,  states  that  some 
days  before  a  visit  paid  to  Mrr  Patterson's  Devon 
bull,  (being  on  the  12th  inst.)  he  discovered  the 
peculiarity  to  which  I  have  drawn  your  atten- 
tion. The  udder  (which  always  has  been  of  a 
preternatural  size)  for  some  months  has  become 
so  enlarged,  that  it  induced  me  to  fear  that  my 
plan  of  rearing  a  fiure  Devon  from  her,  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  ofFlciousness  of  some  little  va- 
gabond libertine.  To  guard  against  such  an  event 
contrary  to  my  own  judgment,  I  resolved  not  to 
leave  the  matter  to  hazard,  and  the  occurrences 
of  the  12th, furnish  satisfactory  proof  that  nothing 
had  happened  to  disconcert  my  plans.  Having 
introduced  "Ruby"  to  your  notice,  I  will  state 
the  plan  adopted  in  rearing  her,  has  varied  from 
the  course  usually  pursued — the  size,  shape,  ge- 
neral appearance,  and  the  facility  with  which 
she  was  wintered — and  here  state  that  she  was  in 
house.  The  dangers  of  the  s/iring  afforded 
satisfactory  proof  that  the  further  we  recede 
from  the  old,  the  n^rer  we  approach  the  right 
way  to  rear  calves. 

Immediately  upon  my  obtaining  possession  of 
this  calf  (then  six  weeks  old)  she  was  weaned, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  last  summer,  con- 
fined in  a  dark  stable— at  first  supplied  with  fresh 
milk ;  in  a  few  days  succeeded  by  milk,  clover- 
tea,  oil-cake,  jelly  and  bran  mixed.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  three  last  ingredients  increasin.j, 
and  diminishing  the  former  as  she  became  ha- 
bituated to  them.  Subsequently  as  the  warm 
weather  advanced,  it  became  difficult  to  preserve 
this  preparation  sweet,  a  portion  of  these  were 
suspended,  and  her  fare  for  the  residue  of  tue 
year  was  skimmed  milk,  with  a  portion  of  bran, 
dry  clover  hay  of  the  preceding  year's  curin.j, 
[given  frequently  in  small  quantities;  on  this  she 
soon  fed  with  the  same  avidity  as  at  any  time 
during  the  winter.  She  was  never  permitted  to 
have  access  to  any  green  food,  any  further  than 
to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  acceptable,  and 
found  that  she  placed  a  decided  preference  on 
the  cured  hay. 

The  first  intimation  as  to  the  propriety  of  this 
course,  was  from  a  communication  of  Mr.  Pome- 
roy,  near  Boston,  published  some  years  since  in 
"the  American  Farmer."  The  reasoning  that 
it  contained,  well  satisfied  me  of  its  propriety, 
and  contrary  to  general  advice  \t  was  adopted. 
I  subsequently  found  that  the  leading  fearurcs  of 
Mr.  Pomeroy's  plan  was  such  as  were  approved 
and  practised  by  perhaps  the  most  judicious  far- 
mer and  experimentalist  of  Baltimore  countv — is 
it  necessary  to  say  that  I  allude  to  Henry  Th'^mp- 
son,  Esq. — The  present  year  this  heifer  has  been 
permitted  to  range  in  a  luxuriant  pasture;  of 
course  is  the  first  time  she  his  been  indulged  in 
the  use  of  green  food.    Can  this  unsolluted  sup~ 
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ply  of  milk  be  imputed  to  her  being  carefully 
ktpt  from  green  food,  in  the  use  of  which  there 
is  now  no  restraint  ? 

1  submit  these  facts  to  the   curious  and  the 
learned,  for  their  digestion  and  solution. 
And  believe  me  to  be, 

Very  respectfully  your  obt.  servt. 

JOHN  B.  MORRIS. 

■i'O  THE  EDITOR   OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

laburg.   Inly  IS,  182<1. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  perceive  an  "  inifiortant  discovery"  by  the 
Miodleborough  (I  believe)  boy,  of  milking  cows 
by  straws  or  tubes,  is  going  the  rounds,  and  as  I 
have  tried  the  experiment  on  my  covvs  to  their 
injury,  I  think  it  my  duty  through  your  useful 
paper  to  say,  that  although  I  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing off  their  milk,  with  perfect  ease,  and  without 
any  apparent  pain,  yet  I  found  on  the  day  follow 
ing,  that  infianimation  had  taken  place  in  their 
udders,  the  milk  was  clotttd,  unfit  to  use,  and 
the  quantity  diminished  one  half;  and  although 
it  is  new  ten  days  since  I  tried  the  experiment, 
they  have  not  yet  got  over  it,  or  come  to  their 
milk. 

1  he  weather  has  continued  cool,  and  it  is  much 
feared  our  corn  crop  will  fail.  English  grain  and 
grass  abundant. 

With  respect,  your  obt.  servt. 
JOSFPH  BLOOMFIELD. 


TO  THE  EDITOR   OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Brooke  Grove,  7th  mo.  24//;,  1824. 
Deab  Friend, 

I  have  seen  in  the  last  Farmer  which  has  come 
to  hand,  the  root  of  Hellebore  recommended  to 
destroy  roaches.  I  believe  it  effectual,  but  think 
it  necessary  that  those  who  use  it  should  be  cau- 
tioned to  be  careful  that  children,  poultry,  &c. 
be  prevented  from  access  to  it,  as  it  would  be 
equally  destructive  to  them.  I  have  known  one 
instance  of  15  chickens  being  killed  by  picking 
up  a  few  shreds  of  the  root  that  remained  after 
the  roaches  had  fed  on  it. 

In  haste  and  with  respect,  thy  friend, 

*  ROGER  BROOKE. 


THE  TOKAY  WINE. 

As  but  little  is  known  respecting  the  vineyards 
of  Tokay,  or  the  process  by  which  the  wine  is 
made,  the  following  particulars  may  not  prove 
uninteresting  — 

The  county  of  Wemplen  is  formed  by  a  chain 
of  hills  in  front  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Among  these  hills  are  waters  surrounded  by 
lava.  The  famous  vineyards  of  Tallia,  Mada, 
Tolesma,  Liska,  and  others,  known  by  the  name 
of  Tokay,  are  situated  in  this  county.  The  wines 
of  Tallia  are  preferred  even  to  those  of  Tokay. 
In  ordinary  seasons  the  canton  yields  about 
340,000  cimers,  (casks.)  The  Hungarians  are  so 
proud  ot  their  wines,  that  they  even  grant  them 
titles  of  nobility.  They  pretend  that  they  are 
descended  from  the  vines  which  the  Romans 
planted  in  Illyria  ;  others  maintain  that  they  are 
the  vines  of  Forma:,  celebrated  by  Horace.  But 
it  is  needless  to  trace  the  grapes  of  Tokay  to  this 
high  origin  ;  for  their  real  merit  is  indisputable. 

At  Trentes,  in  1552  the  prelates  of  Italy  were 
all  boasting  of  the  winesof  their  respective  coun- 
tries, George  Drascowich,  Archbishop  of  To- 
loega,  maintained  that  Hungary  produced  the 
best.  At  this  the  prelate  laughed.  The  Hun- 
garian Archbishop  then  ordered  some  of  the 
Tallia-Mada  wine  to  be  presented  to  them.  Thev 


all  acknowledged  its  superiority;  and  the  Pope 
when  he  tasted  it,  loudly  proclaimed  its  pre-emi- 
nence over  all  the  wine  in  the  world. 

But  the  Tokay  wine  was  not  then  made  ac- 
cording to  the  present  method.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  the  grapes  which  contain  most  of 
the  saccharine  property,  dry  before  the  rest, 
and  chrystalize,  as  it  were,  Ijy  the  heat  of  the 
sun  ;  but  the  least  moisture  spoils  them.  The 
vintagers  therefore,  gather  the  first  ripe  grapes, 
and  after  they  have  been  carefully  dried,  extract 
from  them  an  essence  which  tastes  like  honey, 
and  in  appearance  resembles  molasses.  By  mix 
ing  this  essence  with  the  common  wine  of  the 
Canton,  the  real  Tokay  wine  is  produced.  Of 
this  wine  there  are  two  kinds  ;  the  Ausbruch, 
and  the  Masklass.  The  former  contains  twice 
as  much  of  the  essence  as  the  latter.  The  Hun- 
garians assert  that  gold  is  found  in  the  grapes; 
but  a  naturalist  has  discovered  that  what  they 
mistake  for  gold  is  the  egg  of  a  small  insect, 
round  which  the  sugar  chrystalizes,  and  acquires 
a  gold  colour.  This  does  not,  however,  disprove 
the  existence  of  gold  in  invisible  particlesin  certain 
vegetables,  a  fact  which  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Cliaptal 

CELEBRATION  AT  FLUSHING,  OF  THE 

BIRTH-DAY  OF  LINN/EUS, 
Ei-i  the  Xeiu   York  branch  of  the  Linnxah  Society 

of  Paris  ;  Uth  May,  1824,  as  rcjiorted  for  the 

A'ew  York  Statesman. 

Pursuant  to  previous  arrangements,  the  second 
celebration  of  the  birth  day  of  Linnaius,  by  the 
New  Yoik  Branch  of  the  Linnccan  Society  ot 
Paris,  took  place  this  day  at  the  village  of  Flush- 
ing. At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  President 
and  members  of  the  Society,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  and  respectable  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  comprising  much  of  the  beauty,  taste, 
and  fashion  of  the  city,  embarked  on  board  the 
new  and  elegant  boat  Linnaeus.  Among  the  dis 
tinguishcd  strangers,  who  joined  the  party,  wert 
Mr.  Worthington,  late  Governor  of  Ohio,  the 
Swedish  Consul,  and  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont. — 
The  Rev  Mr.  Penneveyre,  Rev.  Dr.  VN'ainwrighl. 
Rev.  C.Jones,  Rev.  )\'Ir.  Brientnall,  and  several 
other  clergymen  of  this  city,  v;cre  also  present. 

The  boat  left  the  wharf,  with  her  banners  in- 
scribed wilh  the  name  of  Linn.xus,  waving  in  the 
wind,  and  to  the  tune  of  Clinton's  Grand  Canal 
March,  by  a  full  and  excellent  band  of  music, 
who  enlivened  the  passage  up  the  sound  with  a 
number  of  national  airs.  We  never  witnessed  a 
more  serene  and  charming  day.  Skies,  fields, 
woods,  and  waters,  wore  the  brilliancy  and  mild 
ness  of  May,  and  were  in  fine  kcefiing  witli  the 
smiling  countenances  and  light  hearts  of  the  fes- 
tive throng. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  boat  arrived 
at  Flushing,  and  the  party,  debarking  to  the 
sound  of  music,  proceeded  to  tlie  spacious  and 
airy  hall  at  Peck's  Hotel,  which  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  garlands  and  festoons,  composed 
of  the  rarest  and  richest  flowers  of  the  season. 
At  the  last  celebration,  this  apartment  was  in  a 
rude  condition ;  but  it  is  now  completed,  and  fur- 
nished with  all  the  appurtenances,  to  render  it  a 
neat  and  commodious  assembly-room,  which  will 
accommodate  several  hundred  persons.  Here,  at 
about  ten  o'clock,  commenced  the  exercises  of 
the  day,  which  were  opened  with  a  concise  and 
appropriate  address,  explanatory  of  the  objects 
of  the  institution,  and  the  nature  of  its  celebra- 
tions, by  the  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton,  President  of 
the  day. 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  Elijah  Mead,  then  read 
extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  association,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  among 


other  transactions  it  was,  on  motion  ot  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, unanimously  resolved,  that  Mr.  Elliott,  a 
distinguished  naturalist  of  South  Carolina,  Pro- 
fessor Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  and  Dr.  Hosack, 
of  this  city,  be  recommended  as  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  Parent  Society  at  Paris  ;  and  that  Dr. 
Joseph  Bloodgood,  of  Flushing,  and  Dr.  J.  Van 
Rensselaer,  of  New  York,  be  associated  with  the 
branch  as  resident  members. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  note  from  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, dated  the  l~th  instant,  addressed  to  Doc- 
tors Mitcbill  and  Pascalis,  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing, in  which,  after  reciprocating  their  kind  re- 
collections on  the  approach  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  great  Father  of  Natural  History,  he  says  in 
his  happiest  manner,  and  with  great  force'  and 
beauty: — "  It  would  certainly  be  a  great  enjoy- 
ment to  be  present  and  to  participate  with  his 
worthy  disciples  of  the  society  of  New  York,  at 
their  celebration  of  his  birth  :  as  that  /iros/iect, 
however,  recedes  from  my  view,  another  advances 
with  steady  and  not  distant  stejis,  that  of  meeting 
the  great  naturalist  himself  and  of  assuring  him 
in  fierson  of  the  veneration  and  affection  with 
which  his  memory  is  cuitix'ated  here  :  in  the  mean 
time  I  must  be  contenteU  with  testifying  to  you 
my  cordial  concurrence  in  these  sentiments,  and 
to  add  those  of  my  great  respect  and  considera- 
tion for  the  society  and  for  yourselves." 

An  extract  of  a  letter  was  likewise  read  from  ■ 
Judge  Davis  of  Boston,  an  honorary  member,  in 
which  he  regretted  his  inability  to  participate  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  day,  and  in  those  exercises 
which  have  a  tendency  topromote  the  cultivation 
of  natural  science  in  our  country,  in  its  best  form, 
chastened  by  a  regard  to  ihe  precepts  and  exam- 
ple of  the  illustrious  sage,  whose  birth-day  was 
to  be  commemorated  by  festive  rites.  Dr  Pasca- 
lis, President  of  the  New  York  Branch,  then  gave 
a  succinct  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  pa- 
rent society,  since  the  last  anniversary,  adding  a 
few  remarks  on  the  importance  of  natural  science. 

At  the  conclusion  uf  tlie  exercises  in  the  hall, 
the  company  formed  in  procession,  and  moved 
to  the  LinnEan  Garden,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
they  were  politely  received  and  welcomed  by 
the  proprietors,  the  Messrs.  Princes,  who  con- 
ducted them  through  walks,  bordered  with  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  of  every  variety,  and  beneath 
triumphal  arches  hung  with  wreaths,  to  an  ar- 
bour in  the  highest  part  of  these  extensive 
grounds.  A  temporary  rostrum,  sufficiently  spa- 
cious to  accommodate  the  members  of  the  socie- 
ty, was  erected  expressly  for  the  occasion.  Here 
a  variety  of  interesting  exercises  took  place,  in- 
terspersed with  music  from  the  band,  stationed 
among  the  shrubbery  of  the  garden.  Dr.  Akerly 
pronounced  a  brief,  classical,  and  appropriate 
eulogy  on  Linnxus,  a  copy  of  which  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  publish  hereafter.  He  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Mitcbill,  who  gave  a  botanical  disquisition 
on  the  plants  of  the  Alps,  specimens  of  which 
were  before  him,  accompanied  with  biographical 
sketches  of  Haller,  and  other  eminent  naturalists. 
Among  the  rare  plants  exhibited,  was  the  Gre- 
cian Olive,  as  also  specimens  fiom  the  tomb  of 
Virgil,  and  the  Colisseum.  The  association  of 
these  plants,  with  the  grandeur  of  Alpine  scene- 
ry, and  with  the  classic  ruins  of  Italy,  rendered 
his  remarks  not  only  instructive  and  amusing,  but 
in  a  high  degree  poetical.  Dr.  Akerly  presented 
specimens  of  a  variety  of  native  plants,  from  this 
and  other  states,  accompanied  by  an  exposition 
of  their  botanical  character.  I.  Clizbe,  Esquire, 
read  an  ode,  full  of  the  inspiration  of  jioetry, 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Sutermeister, 
of  Kingston,  Ulster  county.  A  fine  bust  of  Lm- 
nsus,  copied  from  a  coin,  by  an  artist  of  this  city, 
was  crowned  with  a  splendid  chuplet  of  flowers, 
by  one  of  the  young  ladies,  and  a  poetical  chant. 
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eomposed  for  the  cereir.ony  of  the  coronation 
by  another  young  Iridy  of  the  company,  was  re- 
cittd. 

After  the  exercises  had  closed,  the  party  sepa- 
rated into  gioups,  and  amused  themselves  until 
the  hour  for  dinner;  some  in  promenading 
through  the  alleys  and  alcoves  of  the  garden, 
nversiiadowed  by  trees,  and  in  one  place  by  a 
beautiful  copse  of  the  magnolia  grandiflora,  in 
full  bluoni  ;  and  others  in  walking  about  the  vil- 
lage; and  catching  the  rural  prospects,  which  at 
several  points  it  presents.  At  three  o'clock,  the 
company,  greatly  augmented  by  the  arrival  of 
the  second  boat  from  the  city,  and  the  whole 
amounting  to  the  number  of  about^x'f  huiidred 
sat  down  to  a  dinner  served  up  in  handsome  style, 
by  iVlr.  Peck',  in  a  spacious  saloon,  constructed 
jjurposely  for  the  celebration.  The  Kev.  Mr. 
l-ii  eir.tnall,  of  this  city, after  the  guests  were  seat- 
ed, invoked  "  that  all-gracious  Being,  who  clothes 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  crowns  the  earth  with 
his  goodness,  to  give  his  blessing,  with  the  mani- 
festation of  his  bounty  ;  and  when  the  flowers  of 
life  shall  have  faded,  the  day  of  festivity  passed, 
and  the  sliadcs  of  night  set  in,  to  grant  an  admit- 
tance to  tliat  Eden,  with  songs  of  everlasting  joy 
in  the  heart,  where  the  flowers  never  wither, 
an.'  to  tliat  table,  which  shall  never  be  removed." 
Taste,  pleasure,  and  festivity  reigned  at  the  con- 


After  the  President  of  the  day  had  retired  hisldegrade  the  science  by  nominal  and  spurious  dis- 
health  was  drunk  with  six  cheers,  and  the  banujcoveries,  and  to  darken  it  by  barbarous  nomencla 
struck  up  the  Grand  Canal  iVlarch 


One  of  the  company  gave — "  Our  guest,  Tho. 
mas  Worthington,  the  late  Governor  of  the  state 
of  Ohio  ;"  which  was  echoed  with  applause. 

The  health  of  the  young  lady,  who  crowned 
the  bust  of  LinnKus,  was  drunk  after  she  had  re- 
tired, and  acomplimentto  "  mine  excellent  host," 
concluded  the  dinner. 

The  festivities  of  the  day  were  closed  by  a  ball, 
which,  we  understand,  was  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous and  fashionable  party,  who  amused  them- 
selves with  cotillions  during  the  evening.  No 
accident  occurred  to  diminish  the  pleasures  of  the 
celebration  j  and  every  one,  who  is  susceptible 
of  deriving  enjoyment  from  the  charms  of  nature, 
from  rural  scenery,  from  the  treasures  of  science 
and  literature,  from  taste  and  sentiment,  from 
the  smiles  of  beauty,  and  the  innocent  recreations 
of  the  mind,  must  have  returned  highly  gratified 
with  this  delightful  excursion. 


tures.  A  third  class  has  with  a  profound  reve- 
rence for  its  great  master,  endeavoured  to  correct 
his  errors,  to  supply  his  deficiencies  and  to  push 
his  discoveries  and  improvements  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  practicability.  The  result  of  these  va- 
rious enterprises  of  genius  and  science,  has,  upon 
the  whole,  been  very  propitious,  but  such  great 
confusion  has  notwithstanding  occurred,  that 
another  Linnxus  is  required  to  extricate  the  stu- 
dent and  the  enquirer  from  the  perplexities 
which  surround  their  walks,  and  bewilder  their 
progress. 

Some  ofthe  most  distinguished  savans  of  France, 
sensible  of  these  embarrassments  and  difficulties, 
and  desirous  of  concentrating  their  powers  in  a 
common  focus  for  the  promotion  of  science,  have 
established  a  Linna;an  Society,  of  which  the  il- 
lustrious La  Cepede  is  President.  The  name, 
wliich  they  have  adopted,  evinces  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  system  of  Lii 


vivial  board,  enlivened  at  intervals  with  favour-|its  celebration, 
ife  airs  by  the  band.  Alter  the  cloth  wasre-j  This  day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of 
moved,  the  following,  among  other  sentimentsJLinnaius,  one  of  those  illustrious  men  who  have 
were  drunk,  accompanied  by  remarks  from  some, enlightened  the  world  Natural  Science,  whicn 
rf  the  gentlemen,  which   we  could  not  distinctly  icomprises  adescription  and  investigation  of  all  the 


ninxus.     They   have  al- 
ready published  interesting  works,  have  sent  en- 
Substance  of  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Clinton,  P?Ysi-i  lightened  apostles  into  difierent  parts  of  the  globe, 
deiU  of  the  day,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ejr-jto  communicate  and  to  acquire   information,  and 
ercises.  |they  have  establislied    scientific  colonies  in  both 

It  is  perhaps  proper,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be]  hemispheres.     The  society   now  convened,  is  a 
deemed  exceptionable,  to  introduce  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  day  by  an  exposition  of  the  causes  of 


hear 

By  the  President   of   the  day. 
memory  of  Linnxus. 


I  material  substances  that  exist,  whether  in  an  or- 

The   immortal  !ganic  or  inorganic  shape,  has,  from   the  earliest 

[periods,  engaged  the  attention,  and  employed  the 


By  Dr.Mitchill.    The  Ladies — the  patronesses  faculties   of    philosophers.    Some   of    the   most 
of  the  arts  and   sciences,   and  governesses  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  images  and  illustrations  in 


rien  all  the  world  over. 

By  Dr.  Pascalis.  Count  De  la  Cepede,  Presi- 
dent ofthe  Linnnran  Society  of  Paris. 

By  Dr.  Akerly.  Thiebaut  de  Berneaud,  per- 
petual Secretary  ofthe  Parent  Society. 

By  Y)Y.  IVlcad,  Sec'y.  Dcsfontaines — The  dis- 
tinguished Naturalist,  and  late  Vice-President  of 


branch  of  the  institution  of  Paris.  Several  dis- 
tinguished devotees  of  science  now  present,  are 
mu\ibers,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  is  an  honorary  asso- 
ciate, and  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  its  pros- 
perity. In  order  that  due  homage  might  be  ren- 
dered to  the  memory  of  Linnxus;  that  the  most 
animated  incmtives  might  be  applied  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  and  that  the  road  to  the 
temple  of  natural  science,  might  be  adorned  with 
the  offerings  of  genius,  brightened  by  the  smiles 
of  beauty,  and  cheered  by  the  panegyrics  of 
worth,  the  natal  day  of  the  Philosopher  of  Sweden, 
was  selected  for  a  grand  celebration,  which  should 
unite  innocent  amusement  and  solid  instruction, 
and  produce  impressions  propitious  to  the  pro- 
gress ofthe  natural  sciences.  With  this  view  we 
have  now  assembled  ;  and  if  any  of  llie  ceremo- 
nies of  the  day  shall  not  be  strictly  in  unison 
with  the  prevailing  taste  of  this  country,  let  it 
be  understood  that  the  ritual  is  prescribed  by  the 


ly  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  admiring  coun- 
trymen, and  to  the  grateful  estimation  of  the  ci- 
vilized world. 

By  the  Vice-President  of  the  New- York  Hor- 
ticultural  Society.     The   interesting    and  beau- 


proceedings  will  not  in  any  respect  be  viewed  as 
a  frivolous  display,  or  as  ostentatious  pageantry. 
The  votaries  of  science   in  all  parts  t>f  the  ci- 
vilized world,  are  now  crowning  the  tomb  of  Lin- 


jholy  writ,  are  derived  from  this  source:  and 
i Solomon  who  is  pronounced  to  be  wiser  than  all 
I  men,  spoke  of  "  trees  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is 
;in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
lout  of  the  wall  :  He  spake  also  of  beasts  and 
of  fowls  and  of  creeping  tilings  and  of  fishes." 
This  enumeration  embraces  almost  all  thoprinci- 
the  Parent  Institution  ;  may  his  fame  be  as  lasting  pal  objects  of  natural  History.     The  most   ami 

zi  Jt/as,  on   whose  summit   he  delighted  to  bo-  nent  Naturalist  of  Greece   was  Aristotle,  and  of! parent  institution.    And,  asthe'objectisto  please 
tanise.  Rome  Pliny.     The  works  of  the  latter  particu-iall,  without  offending  any,  it  is  hoped  that  our 

ByDr.Torrcy.     The  memory  of  Muhlenburg,  larly  are  a    treasure  of  useful   information,  al- 
the  American  Linnxus.  though  disfigured  by  the  interpolations  of  fiction. 

By  Mr. Gahn,  the  Swedish  Consul.  The  Ame-  After  a  long  night  of  Gothic  darkness,  the  rays 
rican  guardians  ol  the  memory  of  Liiin.-cus  ;  equal-  of  knowledge  again  gladdened  the  earth  :  an  in- 
quiring spirit  went  forth,  and  vast  collections  of  nxus  with  the  laurels  of  glory,  and  offering  up 
useful  information  were  made  ;  but  they  were  for  thanks  to  the  source  of  all  liglit,  for  having  de- 
a  long  time  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  mingled  with  voted  such  a  master  spirit  to  the  illumination  of  a 
fable.     The  transcendent  merits  of  Linnxus  con-  benighted  world. 

sist  not  only  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  Naturalj     The  place  which  I  now  occupy,  would  be  more 
tiful    S)  stem    of    vegetable    physiology,     which  Science,  but  in  devising  a  system  by  which  an  ob-  suitably    filled  by   some   who   are  present,  who 
owes  its  origin  to  the  penetration    and  wisdom  ject  could  be  recognized  from  the  description,  and  have  made  greater  advances  in  science,  and  who 
r   of  the   sage  of  Upsal,   whose  birth-day  we  cele-  in  arranging  all  known  substances,  whether  ani-  have  reflected  honour  on  their  country,  by  their 
brate.  mate  or  inanimate,  in    their  appropriate  classes,  acquisitions  and  investigations.     But  I  have  been 

By  Gov.  Worthington,  of  Ohio.    The  state  of  orders,  genera,  and  species.    From  that  period,  induced  to  appear  in  it,  not  from  any  ambitious 
New- York.  Natural    History  assumed   its  due  rank  in  the^  aspiration  after  distinction,  or  any    idle  devotion 

By  Gen.  Mapes.    Our  sister  State  of  Ohio  late  scale  of  usefulness  and  estimation  ;  discovery  has 
a  forest,   now  a    free  and  independent   common- [been  heaped  upon  discovery;  and  every  region  of  : 
wealth,  represented  at   this  festival  by  her  late,  the  globe  has  been  explored  to  augment  the  rich- 
~  "  es  of  science,  and  to  increase  the  cabinets  of  ratu- 


Governor,  Thomas  Worthington 

By  Dr.  Brown.     The  New  York  Branch  of  the  ralists 
Linnxan  Society  of  Pai'is — A  scion  of  a  luxuriant       1  he  Systema  Naturx  of  Linnxus,  like  all  other 
plant. — May  its  growth  exhibit  to  the  world,  that  human  works,  is  not  without  its  imperfections; 
the  soil  into  which  it  is  transplanted,  is  not  infe-  and  he  has  been  followed  by  three  different  de- 
rior  to  that  which  nourishes  the  parent  stock.        iscriptions  of  scientific  men.     One  class  was  op- 

By  John  Low,  Esq.  The  Quercus  of  New-  posed  to  the  system  on  the  ground  that  it  offer- 
York — The  Jioisonoiis  ivy  has  attempted  to  ed  nothing  worthy  of  approbation,  and  was  either 
wither  its  leaves,  and  the  insidious  7no/f  to  under-  intrinsically  erroneous  or  greatly  inferior  to  the 
mine  its  roots  ;  but  it  will  flourish,  rooted  in  old  arrangements.  Another  class,  allured  by  the 
the  affectionsof  all  who  respect  taknts  and  virtue,  glory  which  surrounded  him  and  desirous  of  es-:  What  ever-during  honours  must  the   various  de- 

'  •   1)'.  I\^s.     The    memory  of  Benj.  Barton,  tablishing  equalif  not  superiorclaimstocelebrity.jpartments  of  Zoology  prepare  for  the  fortunate 
the  father  of  American  Medical  Botany.  Ihasgoneonto  multiply  theories  and  systems,  tojjnvestigator !  The  boundless  reg;ions  of  Botany 


to  show,  but  from  the  suggestion  of  my  associ- 
ates, that  it  might  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
science :  and  such  an  intimation  from  a  quarter 
so  respectable,  I  can  never  pass  over  with  neglect. 
Many  of  the  hoars  which  I  could  spare  from  the 
pursuits  of  an  active  life,  and  from  the  studies 
immediately  connected  with  my  public  avoca- 
tions, have  been  devoted  to  natural  science  ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  I  cherish  on  this  subject  is 
■ustified  and  enhanced  by  every  contemplative 
view  and  every  elaborate  investigation. 

What  aspacious  field  of  inquiry  appears  in  viewJ 
What  a  wide  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  us! 
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will  furnish  on  every  exploration  chaplets  and 
garlands  of  glory.     Researches  into  the  miners 
kingdom,  will  produce  treasures  of  renown  mou 
valuable  than  the  gold  of  (Jphir  or  the  diamond 
of  Golconda.     The  genius  of  philosophy  has  nol 
ytt  penetrated  the  depths  of  geology— nor  pro- 
ceeded far  beyond  the  aljjhabet  or  the  horn  bool- 
Theory  has  followed  theory,  and  speculation  h.i 
supplanted    speculation.      The  imagination    ht..- 
been  consulted  more  than  the  judgment  and  thi 
airy  castles  of  hypothesis  have  dazzled  the  fanc) 
without  enlightening  the  undti\standing      After  ;, 
vast  accumulation  of  facts.and  perhaps  a  long  afflu;-. 
of  time,  some  Bacon  or  Linnxus  will  rise  up  anil 
change  it  from  romance  into  science.     Chemistij 
sprang  from  the  crucible  of  the  alchemist,  like 
Pallas,  from  the  head  ot  Jove ;  and  even  the  er- 
roneous  movements   of    scientific   investigation, 
will  finally  contribute,  by   a  heaven-directed  im- 
pulse, to  the  cause  of  useful  knowledge. 

With  tliesc  animating  prospects,  with  these 
exalted  inducements,  let  us  proceed  to  the  duties 
of  the  day,  everbearing  in  mind,  that  science  is 
honour,  and  that  knowledge  is  power — and  that 
all  their  waj  s  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
their  paths  are  peace. 

Abstract  of  the  transactions  of  the  Linnxan  So- 
ciety of  Paris,  wit/i  re7narks  by  Dr  Fascalis. 
Ladies  and  Gkntlkmen  : — On  a  farmer  anni 
\ersary  of  the  birth-day  of  the  illustrious  Linnx 
us,  the  celebration  of  which  was  graced  by  a 
respectable  assemblage  of  our  fellow  citizens,  I 
communicated  in  the  name  of  the  Linnxan  Socie- 
ty of  Paris,  the  urgent  motives  that  impelled  the 
learned  of  Europe  to  unite  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  promoting  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences.  To  this  intent  they  have 
upheld  and  recommended  to  the  world  the  system 
of  Linnxus,  as  a  most  satisfactory  and  trustwor- 
thy guide,  easily  susceptible  of  amendment  where 
defective  in  particular  parts,  and  in  its  general 
outline  inimitably  perfect,  simple,  and  compre- 
hensive. It  was  calculated,  that  to  forward  the 
aims  of  a  society,  having  for  its  object  the  acqui 
sition  of  knowledge  and  the  extension  of  informa- 
tion, would  be  a  welcome  duty  to  all  who  were 
called  on  to  assist.  The  Linnxan  Society,  there- 
fore, enlists  into  its  ranks,  from  every  civilized 
nation,  the  observers  of  nature,  whether  distin- 
guished "as  enterprising  exploreis,  or  learned 
collators  of  her  productions,  or  philanthrojjic  and 
philosophical  inquirers  into  her  arcana.  By  the 
combined  efforts  of  such  a  society,  advances  will 
no  doubt  be  made,  such  as  no  body  of  individuals, 
in  any  one  nation,  could  hope  to  accomplish. 

It  now  devolves  on  me  to  give  you  some  account 
ot  the  transactions  of  the  Parent  Institution,  for 
the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  I  last  addressed 
you  ;  from  which  you  will  perceive  what  acquisi- 
tions have  in  that  time  been  obtained;  to  which 
valuable  stock  it  would  be  easy  for  this  country 
to  contribute,  with  honour  and  credit. 

The  first  on  the  list  is  a  full  and  extensive 
Flora  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  the  shores 
and  islands  of  the  Euxine.  Those  countries,  so 
long  under  the  semi-barbarian  power  of  the 
Crescent,  have  never,  until  now,  been  botanic- 
ally  explored  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  and 
of  the  Grecian  botanist  Theophrastus,  save  par- 
tially, by  that  great  patriarch  of  the  natural 
sciences,  Tournefort  ;  he  who  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  descended  into  the  grotto  of  Antiparos. — 
The  interesting  task  has  now  been  accomplished 
by  M.  Dumont  D'Urville,  of  the  French  Navy  ; 
in  less  than  two  years  he  has  carried  his  research- 
es through  more  than  thirty-six  islands  auil  dis- 
tricts. Fortunately,  M.  D'Urville  was  perfectly 
acc^uainted  with  the  names  and  descriptions  of 


fhe  plants  recorded  in  Grecian  literature  ;  and 
iherefore  in  arr.anging  them  under  their  technical 
heads,  he  has  affixed  to  each  its  own  Hellenic 
•  lenomination,  such  as  it  is  given  in  ancient  clas 
sical  writers.  M.  D'Urville  has  also  discovered 
in  the  Bosphorus  more  than  forty  species  and 
varieties  of  hydrophytes,  one  fourth  of  which  arc 
new. 

Another  achievement  of  the  Linnxan  Soc'ety 
in  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  is  a  complete 
and  clear  system  of  classification  for  the  mosses 
However  humble  that  kind  of  vegetation  rnay  be- 
deemed,  however  superfluous  the  attention  be 
stowed  on  it  may  appear  to  an  idle  or  superficial 
spectator,  it  has  nevertheless  attracted  the  pa- 
tient and  sedulous  inr-juiry  of  Linnxus,  Dillenius, 
Hedwig,  Bridel,  De  Candolle,  Scliwaegnchen, 
iMicheli,  Vaillant,  Adamson,  Hill,  Meese,  Schre 
uer,  Haller,  and  many  others,  who  by  their  in- 
vestigations gradually  rendcied  it  evident  t.iut 
mosses  possessed  a  system  of  fructification  simi- 
lar to  all  other  plants,  as  discovered  by  Linnxus. 
:t  was  left  to  Palissot  de  Beauiais  to  classity 
hem.  In  mentioning  the  name  ot  Beauvais,  1 
cannot  help  remarking  that  by  a  singular  coinci 
dence,  he  like  Piumier,  Feuille,  Magnol,  Michaux, 
&c.  all  celebrated  botanists,  though  natives  of 
Europe,  perfected  in  this  country  thfir  acquire- 
ments in  their  favourite  science.  As  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  trace  where  the  footsteps  have  trod  of 
the  man  of  signal  celebrity,  I  may  mention  that 
it  was  Beauvais  who  hrst  arranged  in  scientific 
order  the  Museum  at  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1794.  With  the  help  of  magnifying  glasses,  he 
ascertained  in  the  mosses,  their  roots,  stems,  fo- 
liage and  organs  of  fructification,  of  which  he 
has  given  no  less  than  700  magnified  delineations. 
The  organ  of  fructification  called  the  cu/i,  exists 
in  all  mosses,  and  presents  only  five  variations 
or  characteristic  differences;  conequently,  five 
classes,  which  are  subdivided  int<.  forty-five  ge- 
nera, receive  all  known  mosses.  His  splendid 
work  on  this  subject  has  been  published  by  order 
of  the  Linnxan  Society  of  l^aris,  and,  of  course, 
is  in  our  possession. 

Another  essay  of  interesting  import,  occurs  in 
the  Linnxan  transactions;  it  is  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  deli 
quescent  or  melting  plant,  'Iremella  .Yostoc  of 
Linnxus.  It  is  often  found  in  summer,  after  rain, 
on  the  gravel  walks  in  gardens  ;  it  presents  a 
greenish,  membranous  covering,  containing  a 
jelly,  in  which  a  number  of  long,  slender,  arti- 
culated filaments  are  perceptible.  The  plant  dis- 
appears as  the  weather  grows  dry,  leaving  only 
a  thin  and  apparently  inorganic  membrane,  which 
however,  on  being  soaked  with  water,  nearly  re- 
sumes its  former  appearance.  It  was  first  regu- 
larly mentioned  in  lfi72,  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  Paris,  who  then  held  conferences.  I 
cannot  now  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  nu- 
merous authorities  that  have  described  it,  and 
commented  on  its  singular  properties  ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  at  least  ten  writers  of  eminence  since 
Paracelsus  have  recognized  it.  Magnol  called  it, 
Musctis  fug-ttjc  mambraiuicctis  Jiinguis.  The  Al- 
chymists  and  Cabalists  defined  it  a  manna  from 
heaven,  a  secretion  of  the  stars;  Stellararn fiui-- 
gatio  :  in  fine,  the  quintescence  of  the  firmament, 
the  flower  of  the  leaf  of  heaven  :  Cielijlos  Csfli- 
folium.  Linnxus  named  it  Iremella  nosloc  ;  but 
since  his  time,  some  have  ranked  it  with  the 
Alga  among  plants,  others  with  the  Polypi  among 
animals,  until  the  following  facts  have  been  com 
municated  to  the  Linnxan  Society,  concerning 
this  extraordinary  production. 

According  to  the  situations  in  which  it  is  placed, 
whether  on  the  sea-shore,  or  gravel,  stones,  mos- 
ses, low  grounds  or  walls,  Sec;  it  chani'es  its 
shape  and  affects  the  form  ot  different  Lichens ; 


as  it  metamorphoses  itself,  it  assumes  polypous 
filaments  endued  with  spontaneous  and  rapid 
notions  in  every  direction  from  the  right  to  the 
spiral  line;  when  macerated  for  eight  days  in 
water,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  mass  of  globular 
animalcules  ;  and  when  submitted  to  chemical 
inalysis,  it  gives  water,  mucus,  a  gummy  sub- 
stance, a  portion  of  greasy  matter,  and  3.  small 
proportion  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potass.  The  Ire- 
inaila  J\'ostoc,  is  accounted  the  link  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

I  hasten  to  mention  another  important  essay 
elating  to  a  new  article  of  fodder  for  sheep. 

Gur  colleague,  the  indefatigable  Thiebaut  de 
Berneaud,  some  time  since,  discovered,  through 
his  familiar  acquaintance  with  ancient  classical 
authors,  that  many  of  them  olten  adverted  to  a 
certain  plant  as  jjcculiarly  the  best  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  that  precious  animal,  so  useful  to  man. 
The  Hebrews  called  it,  achu,  the  Greeks,  tifiha, 
and  the  Latins,  ulva  Jialastris.  Among  those 
three  nations,  large  flocks  of  sheep  were  consi- 
dered an  invaluable  treasure  ;  and  they  devoted 
to  them  great  care,  changing  their  pasturage  with 
the  seasons.  They  managed  them  attentively 
not  only  for  the  flesh,  but  for  their  fleece,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  gold  and  the  Tyrian  dye, 
composed  even  the  priestly  vestments  and  the 
regal  itiantle.  As  the  u/va/ia/i(s«ri.9  was  so  high- 
ly esteemed  by  them,  it  was  a  desideratum  to  as- 
certain to  what  known  plant  its  qualities  and  name 
might  bi,  referred. 

There  was  a  serious  objection  in  the  way  of  this 
in\  estigation,  because  the  ulva  palustris  was  de- 
signaled  as  a  swamp  or  marsh  plant,  while  it  is 
well  known,  that  such  affect,  with  violent  dis- 
eases, the  fleecy  and  tender  animal  in  question, 
which  cannot  thrive  in  low  humid  meadows,  buf 
prefers  hills  and  dry  plains.  It  therefore  seem- 
ed almost  futile  to  seek  a  proper  fodder  amonj 
aquatic  vegetation  ;  but  M.  Thiebaut,  guiding  his 
research  by  the  general  character  of  the  Gra- 
m;/;fir,  that  of  being  the  natural  and  safe  food  of 
the  sheep,  sought  in  that  genus  for  a  species  cor- 
responding in  qualities  with  those  ascribed  to 
the  ulva.  From  the  joint  testimony  of  Cato,  Vir- 
gil, Pliny,  Varro,  &;c.  it  appears  that  the  ulva 
was  timtisa,  growing  in  muddy  ground  ;  levis,  of 
delicate  and  light  foliage  ;  uiridis,  of  a  bright 
green  colour  ;  glauca,  garnished  with  an  earo,  a 
whitish  green  hue;  mollis  and  grata,  soft  aid 
pleasant  in  \.e.K\.are  ;  Jiuminea  and  /lalustris, 
growing  on  the  brink  of  running  water  or  in 
.marshes,  where  it  may  be  cultivated.  Thess 
'attributes  are  all  peculiar  to  the  Festuea  fluitans 
seunatans,  which  is  termed  by  the  English  man- 
na grass  ;  by  the  French,  gremil  or  polish  man- 
na ;  by  the  Swedes  mannagryn  ;  a  grass  not  only 
greedily  sought  after  by  all  kinds  of  cattle,  but 
even  by  ducks  and  swine.  When  dried,  it  is  em- 
ployed for  stuffing  matrasses,  and  making  selves 
and  baskets.  It  was  used  to  sleep  upon  in  the 
early  times  of  Rome  by  the  hardy  and  indigent 
Romans.  Its  seed,  small  and  millet  like,  furnish- 
es an  aliment  to  the  poor  in  Sweden  and  Poland, 
It  is  raised  in  the  north  of  Europe,  to  make  rich 
gruel.  Besides  employing  it  for  fodder,  the  an- 
cients used  it  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  mo- 
derns. The  ulva  Jialustris  is  therefore  the  Fei- 
tuca  fluitans. 

The  learned  dissertation  of  Mr.  Thiebaut,  has 
already  excited  attention  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  measures  have  been  taken  to  asceitain  whe- 
ther the  Festuca  fluitans  is  indigenous,  or  if  not, 
to  procure  it  from  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  Ame- 
rican farmers;  who,  by  the  aid  of  this  valua'de 
grass,  may  turn,  to  the  advantage  of  their  flok;, 
the  most  unfavourable  situations  into  |)roductive 
pastures.    Several  other  instructive  reports  at- 
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test  the  success  of  the  first  year's  labours  of  the 
Parent  Society  ;  but  lest  I  should  encroach  on  the 
hoars  you  may  wish  to  devote  to  rural  testivities, 
I  shall  only  enumerate  tiieir  titles.  There  is  a 
disquisition  on  fhe  nutrition  of  plants,  and  the 
particular  functions  of  the  pith  and  neck  of  the 
root,  which  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  agricul- 
turist* and  horticulturibts.  Another  is  a  disst  r- 
tatioii  on  the  abs  rbtnts  of  the  roots  and  on  the 
elc  .  utary  substances,  to  them  susceptible  ol 
absorption.     An.ither   is  a  hamlsonie  exi;osition 
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both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  alike  tributary  to 
liim,  whose  authority  is  courted,  even  by  the  high- 
est candidates  for  fame. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  zealous  efforts  of  a 
few  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  philanthropy,  or 
any  of  the  moral  virtues,  can  create  a  public  spi- 
rit in  a  community  that  will  extend  to  every  mem- 
ber ;  thus,  by  the  frequent  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  nature,  and  by  the  study  of  its  produc- 
tiorts,  there  arises  in  the  mind  another  moral  ex- 


Oii  the  Manufacture  of  Slraiu  and  Grass  Bonnets, 
A  0.2. 
The  conduct  of  the  British  government  and 
people,  in  cases  of  a  competition  of  any  of  thtir 
manufactures  with  a  foreign  one,  is  so  diHerent 
from  that  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  bonnets,  that  it  ought  to  be 
known.  The  following  account  is  given  from  the 
40th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  of  London,  for  the  year  1S22. 


cellence.  which  is  most  congenial  to  the  duties  of 
of  the  lectures  oi  Theophrastus,  who  lived  350jman  to  the  Almighty  Kulerofthe  Universe:  for  a 
years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  it  gives  his  sys-  knowledge  is  attained  by  which  we  become  pos- 
terns and  opinions  on  the  physiology  of  plants,  scssed  of  invaluable  treasures,  of  food,  clothing, 
from  which   it   ajij^eais  that   he    entertained  the  materia  medica,  and  all  possible  materials  that 

belief,  that   the  flower  was  the  seat  of  fecunda-  industry  can  convert  to  our  use  and  comfort.     It  jticut,' United  States,' for  a ne"w""Matcrial  for  Striw 
tion.     Another  IS  an  account  of  the    cultivitionot  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  notice,  on  this  oc- 1  pi^t.     Samples  of  the  Grass  in   its  raw  blcicl'  d 

and  manufactured   state,  have   been  deposited  in 


NEW  MATERIAL    FOR  STRAW  PLAT.  , 

The  larsre  silver  medal  and  twenty  guineas, 
were  tli is  Session  given  to  Miss  Sophia  Wood' 
house  (Mrs.  W  ells,)  of  Weathersfield,  in  Councc- 


f  To  be  continued.) 

REARING  BLACK  CATTLE  WITHOUT  MILK 

To  the  Agricultural  Board  of  'trustees  — I  lay 


the  grape  by  the  (ireeks,  ai.d  their  various  pro-  casion,  that  such  a  public  spirit  has  happily  per- 
cesses  ot  making  wine  They  pi-eceded  the  vaded  a  great  section  of  our  most  respectable  ci- 
Romans  in  this  ;    but  both  nations  had    dift'erent  tizens. 

modes,  which  still  exist  through  France,  Italy,  if7°The  rest  of  this  communication,  being  of  a 
and  the  South  of  Germany.  local  chai'acter,  is  omitted. 

While  the  Parent  society  have  done  so  much 
to  extend  the  empire  of  useful  truths  in  Botany 
aid  Hu^.band  y*,  our  (ellow  citizens,  wh.  have 
twice  attended  our  invitation  to  this  festival,  and 
kindly  encouraged  our  exercises  with  their  pre- 
sence, may  justly  inquire  whether  we  our-ie'ves  before  you  the  following  method  of  rearing  Black 
have  contributed  in  any  degree  to  these  advances  Cattle  without  milk  : 

in  knowledge,  and  the  practical  application  ot  the  In  two  or  three  days  after  they  have  calved,  I 
natural  sciences.  Tliey  may  ask  this  moi  e  espe-  take  the  calves  from  the  cows,  and  put  them  in  a 
cially,  as  so  many  botanists  and  philosophical  ob-  house  by  themselves  ;  I  then  give  them  a  kind  of 
servers,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  have  al-  water  gruel,  composed  of  barley  about  one-third, 
ready  given  this  country  a  deserved  repute  by  and  two-thirds  of  oats,  ground  together  very  fine  ; 
their  scientific  labours.  It  is  humbly  hoped  that  I  then  sift  the  mixture  through  a  fine  seive  ;  put 
that  portion  entrusted  to  us  will  not  be  allowed  to  it  into  the  quantity  of  water  (mentioned  below)  ; 
degenerate:  the  honour  of  membership  conferred  and  boil  it  half  an  hour — when  I  take  it  off  the 
by  the  Parent  Society,  suninions  us  to  exertion,  fire,  and  let  it  remain  till  it  is  milk- warm — I  then 
"Bnd  must  exeite  our  emulation  with  those  abroad,  give  each  calf  about  a  quart  in  the  morning,  and 
confraternity  with  worthy  associates  at  home,  the  same  quantity  in  the  evening,  and  increase  it 
and  call  our  attention  to  what  remains  to  be  ac-  as  the  calf  grows  older.  It  requires  very  little 
complished  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  In  the  trouble  to  make  them  drink  it.  After  the  calves 
mean  while  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  be-  have  had  this  diet  for  about  a  week  or  ten  days, 
ing  able  to  hold  the  anniversury  of  our  patron-  I  tie  up  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  put  it  in  the  middle 
spirit  in  so  interesting  a  spot  as  this,  in  the  midst  of  the  house,  which  they  will  by  degrees,  come 
of  so  splendid  a  collection  of  plants, — an  estab- to  eat.  I  also  put  a  little  of  the  meal  (above 
lishment,  which  is  the  work  of  three  generations  mentioned)  into  a  small  trough  for  them,  to  eat 
of  the  same  family,  and  which,  by  the  number  occasionally  ;  which  I  find  of  great  service  to 
and  selection  of  its  specimens,  surpasses,  every  them.  I  keep  them  in  this  manner,  till  they  are 
other  in  the  United  States  ;  for  the  oldest,  that  of  proper  age  to  turn  out  to  grass  ;  before  which, 
of  the  brothers  Bartram,  and  the  garden  of  Wil-  they  must  be  at  least  two  months  old.  There- 
liam  Hamilton,  in  Philadelphia,  were  by  no  fore,  the  sooner  I  get  them  in  the  spring  the  bet- 
ineans  equally  select  and  extensive.     Our  varia-;ter. 

ble  climate,  which  from  season  to  season,  goes'  About  a  quart  of  the  aforesaid  meal,  mixed 
through  a  range  of  ninety  thermometrical  de-  with  three  gallons  of  water,  is  sufficient  for 
grees,  affords  this  spot  incalculable  advantages  for  twelve  calves  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  quan- 


rearing,  seasoning,  and  nanralizing  trees  and 
shrubs  from  every  other  clime  and  zone.  Of 
these  advantages,  the  proprietors  have  so  skill- 
fully availed  themselves,  that  they  may  be  said 
to  have  made  their  garden  the  standard  of  the 
progress  among  us,  of  botanical  knowledge,  and 
agricultural  improvements,  both  so  mutually  de- 
pendent on  each  other. 

Among  our  Linnian  members,  their  fellow- 
citizens  will  recognise  the  author  of  the  excel- 
lent Geology  of  New  York  and  the  Hudson  ;  that 
of  the  Flora  of  this  and  the  adjacent  states,  others 
of  the  annals  of  the  Lyceum,  and  him  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  t)ie  bo'anical  history  of  Ame- 
rica, as  read  before  the  H  -toricul  Society  of  New 
York,  in  1813.  Our  colh  ague  the  author  of  thi-- 
last  performance,  which  shouM  obtain  a  place  in 
the  libary  of  every  Am  rican  lover  of  nature,  has 
left  no  department  of  its  kingdom  unexplored  or 
unsciiitinizfd  ;  his  unceasing  labours  and  exten- 
sive contributions,  already  compose  so  large  a 
collection  of  writings  and  specimens,  that  they 
seen'  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  memorv.     The 


■^f  natural  phUosophy  and  the  fine  arts,  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars. 


the  Re])ository  of  the  Society. 

During  the  late  war  the  im(ortation  of  hats 
and  similar  articles  for  femide  wear,  manufac- 
tured of  tlie  fine  straw  grown  for  this  purpose, 
and  known  in  the  market  by  the  name  of  Leghorn 
plat,  was  almost  entirely  put  a  stop  to.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  encouragement  to  our  dcmestic  manufac- 
ture of  plaited  straw,  and  a  proportional  degree 
of  ease  and  comfort  hence  derived,  by  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  of  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire, 
and  Buckinghamshire,  by  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  whom  this  profitable  occupation  was 
chiefly  engrossed.  Compet  tion  naturally  led  to 
an  improvement  of  the  fabric  by  splitting  the 
straw,  which  had  heretofore  been  used  entire, 
and  by  more  accurate  selection  of  the  straw  itself 
and  more  effectual  methods  of  bleaching.  At 
the  conclusion,  however,  of  the  war,  the  trade  of 
the  country  fell  into  its  usual  channels,  and  bon- 
nets and  hats  of  genuine  Leghorn  plat  soon  found 
their  way  into  our  markets.  The  Leghorn  straw 
beingmuch  slenderer  than  that  of  English  growth, 
may  be  employed  entire  for  the  finest  articles,  on 
I  which  account  the  plat  is  rendered  more  even, 
pliable,  and  durable,  than  that  of  equal  fineness 
made  from  split  straw  ;  it  is  also  greatly  superior 
in  colour.  A  further  advantage  is  that  the  spiral 
coil  of  Leghorn  plat  of  which  a  hat  or  bonnet  is 
formed,  admitsof  being  joined  by  knitting  the  ad- 
jacent edges  together  instead  of  overlapping  and 
sewing  them,  as  must  n.ecessarily  be  the  case 
with  the  English  plat:  on  account  of  which  dif- 
ference of  construction,  the  Italian  bonnets  and 
hats  are  of  the  same  uniform  thickness,  whereas, 
the  English  are  an  unpleasant  alteration  of  ridges 
and  depressions,  and  require,  besides,  a  conside- 
rable greater  quantity  of  plat.  These  real 
grounds  of  preference,  independently  of  the  ca- 
price of  fashion,  soon  began  to  operate  unfavour- 
ably on  the  English  straw  plat,  and  in  a  short 
time  put  an  end  to  it  as  far  as  regards  the  finer 
fabrics. 

Ariother  cause  also,  has  operated  in  ftroducing- 
the  de/iression  oi  this  manufacture,  namely,  the 
greater  chcafiness  of  labour  on  the  ,continent  in 
com/iarison  nvith  Englajtd.  The  best  Hertford- 
shire straw  may  be,  and  actually  is  sent  to  Swit- 
zerland, where  it  is  platted,  is  then  returned  to 
England,  paying  an  import  duty  of]"  shillings 
per  lb.  and  may  after  all,  be  sold  at  25  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  plat  made  in  this  country. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things  the  society  re- 
ceived with  much  pleasure  a  communication 
Brunswick  Times  asserts,  that  there  is  in  New  from  Miss  Sophia  Woodhouse,  the  daughter  of  a 
Jersey  about  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land  belong-  farmer  residing  at  Weathersfield,  in  the  State  of 
ing  to  that  state,  which  is  covered  with  salt  water,,  Connecticut,  stating  that  she  had  manufactured 
and  is  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  oysters. — Isome  bonnets  in  imitation  of  L,eghorn,  from  the 
The  writer  thinks  that  an  acre  of  oysters  judici-1  stems  of  a  species  of  grass  grewing  spontaneou.sly 
ously  planted  and  preserved  from  depredation,  in  that  part  ot  thf  Uniteri  S'ates,  and  popularly 
would  in  three  years  produce  to  the  value  of  from  known  by  the  name  of  Tirll.-moih.     The  commu- 


tity  in  the  evening.    I  increase  the  quantity  in 
proportion  as  they  grow  older. 

By  this  method  I  have  reared  between  fifty  and 
sixty  beasts  within  these  four  years  ;  forty  of 
which  I  have  now  in  my  possession,  having  sold 
off  the  others,  as  they  became  of  a  proper  age; 
and  by  the  same  method  calves  may  be  reared 
with  a  trifle  of  expense. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  vour  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  BUDD. 

This  account  was  deemed  fully  satisfactory, 
and  the  Gold  Medal  was  accordingly  adjudged  to 
Mr.  Budd. — London  Magazine. 


Cultivation  of  Oysters. — A   writer  in  the  New 


J  nicatlon  was  accompanied  by  a  bonnet  of  her  ma,- 
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inifacture,  antl  a  few  dried  specimens  of  tlie  en- 
lire  grass.  Tiie  bonnet  being  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  piincipal  dealers  in  such  ar- 
ticles, was  declared  by  all  of  them  to  be  superior 
oven  to  Leghorn  in  the  fineness  of  the  material 
and  tlic  beauty  of  its  colour ;  and  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the' straw  to  this  country  either  by  im- 
portation or  by  growing  it  here,  would  probably 
1)6  of  public  advantage,  by  supplying  a  raw  ma- 
terial superior  to  any  other,  and  which  probably 
niay  be  manufactured  to  j^reat  advantage  in  those 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  where  labour 
13  cheap. 

The  reward  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle was,  in  consequence,  voted  to  Miss  VVood- 
liouse,  on  conditions  which  should  put  the  Society 
in  possession  of  some  seed  of  the  grass,  and  also 
of  the  process  employed  by  the  candidate  to 
bleach  the  straw.  Both  these  conditions  have  I 
been  complied  with;  the  seed  received  has 
been  distributed  during  the  summer  of  the  pre- 1 
sent  year  to  various  persons  in  (ireat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  has  germinated  very  successfully, 
joth  undercover  and  in  the  open  air.  In  the  latter 
.situation  it  has  thrown  up  a  thick  mat  of  long  and 
fine  herbage,  but  has  not  Howered,  it  is  tlierefore 
probably  perennial ;  and  if  it  endures  our  Win- 
ters, will  in  all  likelihood  prove  a  valuable  pas- 
ture  grass. 

The  treatment  of  the  stems  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacture,  is  thus   described  in   the 
Miss  VV'oodhouse  herself : 


same   manner   as  before,    being  careful  to  place 


the  peat,  the  marie,  the  lime,  and  the  other 
manures  must  be  subjected  to  experiment,  before 
he  can  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  which 
they  possess,  before  he  can  be  certain  of  pro- 
ducing any  particular  effect  by  their  means.  The 
necessity  of  analysis  to  the  farmer  is  evident  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  that  some  kind 
of  lime  is  really  injurious,  and  would  render  land 
which  had  been  hitherto  very  productive,  actual- 
ly sterile. 

1   allude   here  to  the    magnesian    limestone, 

which   is  common   in  many  districts  in  England, 

particularly  at  Brcedon  in  Leicestershire,  where 

,,    ,    ,  .  .   ,  ...        the   calcareous   earth   contains  50   per   cent,   of 

I  hastily  called  the  attention  ot  the  agriculturists  „,;.,_     g^,t    ^^  the    Earl  of  Dundonald   has 

of  our  country,  to  the    valuable  properties  of  a  ,.e„,,„,k^.j    such  lime  will  be  extremely  useful  or. 

description  of  turnip  which  I  purchased  last   all  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^u^j  ^„^,^    ^^-^     ^^   ^^^^   ^^^  ^„„jaijj 

under  the  denomination  of  the      White  Norfolk,     sulphate  of  iron,  from  the  decomposition  of  mai- 

rhe  facts  as  there  set  forth,  can  be  attested   byj^i^i  py^tes,  as  the  magnesia  will  unite  with  the 

many  of  my  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  who  ^^^^  ^f  j^^^j  salt  and  form  sulphate  of  magnesia, 

(Epiomsalt,)  which  greatly  promotes  vegetation. 


the  bonnet  in  a  situation  in  which  it  will  be  pe- 
netrated by  the  smoke  ;  the  bonnet  is  now  finish- 
ed by  pressing,  for  which  purpose,  I  have  used 
only  a  common  smoothing  iron.  The  only  caution 
necessary  in  this  operation  is,  not  to  have  the 
iron  heated  so  much  as  to  scorch  the  grass, 

SOPHIA  WELLS. 

TO  THE  KDITOR   OF  THE    AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  my  communication  to  you  of  the   2Sth  ult 


had   occasion  to  observe  the  crop  in  its  various 
stages.     I   will  now    only   add,    that  the  product 


there  mentioned  was  from  5lb.  of  seed — which  of 
itself  will  prove  beyond  any  douijt  its  value,  if 
sowed  simply  with  a  view  to  use  the  seed  for 
crushing.      It  might   be   advantageously    sowed 


Besides,  a  knowledge  of  the  firi.t  principles  of 
chemistry  will  teach  him  when  to  use  lime  /lOC 
from  the  kiln,  and  when  slacked ;  how  to  pro- 
mote the  putrefactive  process  in  his  composts, 
and  at  what  period  to  check  it,  so  as  to  prevent 


I  regret  that  the  proper  season  for  cutting  the 
grass  had  elapsed  before  I  received  the  communi- 
cation from  London.  The  small  quantity  which 
I  had  previously  gathered,  I  transmit  herewith 
to  the  Society.  Part  of  it  is  prepared  for  plaiting. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the  usual 
fineness  of  the  grass,  as  it  has  not  had  a  straw, 
coarse  or  fine,  selected  from  it. 

I  am  able  to  give  no  account  of  the  method  of 
cultivation,  having  never  known  it  cultivated  in 
this  country.  It  grows  spontaneously  and  abun- 
dantly in^  our  meadows.  It  is  more  common  in 
fields  that  have  not  been  highly  manured,  but 
that  are  rather  reduced  in  strength  and  richness 
of  soil ;  in  a  few  fields  it  has  been  observed,  that 
gypsum  and  manure  have  destroyed  this  grass 
and  introduced  clover. 

1  am  able  to  procure  but  little  of  the  seed.  As 
it  has  never  been  sown  in  this  country,  very  little 
of  it  has  been  preserved. 

I  have  prepared  it  for  manufacture  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — I  have  cut  it  in  the  fields  from 
the  time  of  its  flowering  until   the  seed  is  nearly 
matured  ;  that  part   only  is  used,  which  is  be- 
tween the  upper  joint   and  the  top  or   panicle  ; 
on  this  I   pour  boiling  water,  and  then  dry  it  in 
the  Sun ;  tjiis  operation  I  repeat  once  or  twice,  or 
until  the  leaves  which  sheath  the   stem  come  off. 
1  then  bleach  it,  but  for  this  purpose  I  have  used 
no  other  apparatus    than    what   every  farmer's 
house   furnishes.    In   the   first  place,  I  prepare 
some  soap  and  water,  in  which  I  dissolve  pearl 
ash  until  it  can  be  tasted  ;  in  this  solution  I  mois- 
ten the  grass,  and  then  set  it  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion in  the  bottom  of  a  cask;  I  then  burn  brim 
stone  in  the  cask  by  means  of  a  small  heated  ket- 
tle or  dish  of  coals,  and  close  the  cask  at  the  top 
with  blankets  so  as  to  confine   the  smoke.     This 
fumigation  I  continue    until  the  grass  moistened 
by  the  solution  of  pearl-ash,   See,    becomes  dry, 
which  will  require  about  two  hours.     During  this 
operation,  the  kettle  will  generally  require  to  be 
re-heated,  or  the  coals  to  be  replenished  once  or 
twice.    The  grass  is  now  ready  for  plaiting.     Af 
terthis  is  performed,  and  the  bonnet  is  sewed  to 
gether,  I  fumigate  it  again  ^yith  brirasone  in  the 


with  timothy,  during  any  part  of  August  or  the  t,je  fertilizing  particles  becoming  effete,"  and  of 
first  week  of  September.  ^little  value.     It  will  also  teach  him  the  difference 

Ihe  mode   I  adopt  is,  to  prepare  the  ground ij,,   ^^^   properties  of   marie,    lime,  peat,   wood 
^„^ii'„. ,!!! 'l:^!.^!^-!  Tl""?„'!.'„^">!„f;°'!!;i^.'    „?}^^^'^^s,  alkallne  salt,  soap  waste,  sea   water,  &c. 

"""" "    ■""""'   "  '""'  ,  .  ,=  f.  „„f   .,    ^.,  hich  to  prefer  in  all  varieties 

,.,,.,,.-  -.  — ledge  of  the  chemical  properties 

turnip  seed  coming  ofi  early  in  the  following  June,  of  ijojigg   ^^jn  ^jj^^  give  a  new   character  to  the 

allows  the  timothy  to  shoot  up  handsomely,  and  ;,g,.iculturist,  and  render  his  employme:it  rational 

furnish  a  good  crop   by  the  end  ot  July  or  first  ^^^  respectable."— PaH-eV  Chemical  Ess^ 

week  111  August.     1  calculate  on  cutting  from  the. 

same  ground  that  produced   the  turnij)  seed,  at  -.^  p 

least  14  tons  of  hay.     The  weight  of  the  seed  is' 

55  a  57  lbs.  per  bushel. 


words  of  harrowing,  sow  the   seed  acros  the  timothy,  and  j^„^  consequently, 
harrow  in  the  whole,  with  a  heavy  harrow.      1  he  ^^j-  j.qj[      y^  knowlf 

Weathersleld,  CConn.)  Dec.  20,  1821 


Essays. 


D.  WILLIAMSON,  Jr. 

Lexington,  Oith  July,  1824. 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CHEMISTRY, 

AS  CONNECTED  WITH  AGRICULTURE. 

Were  I  addressing  myself  to  the  father  of  a 
family,  I  would  say, — is  your  son  born  in  opu- 
lence,— is  he  an  heir  to  an  extensive  domain; 
make  him  an  analytical  chemist,  and  you  enable 
him  to  appreciate  the  real  value  of  his  estate, 
and  to  turn  everv  acre  of  it  to  the  best  account. 


ERROR. — 111  the  secoi.d  colamn,  page  137,  lastNj.  oi' 
ithe  Americ.in  Farmer — tbi'  lat  CMiida,  read  lati-i;a'i(ta. 


I^MM  WAISLMW^^ 


Baltimore,  Fridav,  July  30,  1824. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— cart/;</- 

ly  collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  American 
Parmer.    By  Rogers  ii?'  Ar.v/.vcro.v. 
Flour,   Howard  St.,  §5  50  wagon  price — Do 
Susquehannah,    none — Do.   Wharf  $5   25 Do 


Has  he  a  barren 'tract  of  country,  which  has  been  ^Jf.  *2  1  :*2  ^„^r"S°n"  -^^a.  per.  barrel,  ig2_ 
unproductive  from  generation  to  generation  ;  he^W'-^^i',""^'^^'  ^^r.  °  ^°^  f.'-?'""  '^^''•,?-'  ''^^— 
will  then  carefully  explore  it  for  hidden  trea-fo™. -4  cents-Ditto,  white_^  o3  cents-Rye  per 
sures,  and  will  probably  not  explore  in  vain.  By  ^"^^  *!  cts-Oats,  2o  cts.-B  E.  Peas  none--White 
analysing  the  minerals  which  he  discovers,  he  ^eans,  none- '.Vhiskey  28  cts- Apple  Brandy, 
will  ascertain  with  facility  and  exactness  what  -^  cts-Peach  do.  Sl.-Herrinss,  No  1,  §2  12  W 
proportion  of  metal  they  contain,  and  which  of  ^.''-  2.  .^/  1^^-;"!^"%."''''  i^^  \'  -^^  ^''Tr 
them   may  be    worked  to   advantage.     Thus  he  "'"»   ^i  to  No.  2,    Si  2o--bhad,  trimmed,  ge 

will  operate  on   sure  grounds,  and  be  prevented '^'"D"- ^'"'""^.'""'l«^  ^,^-V',?^'"V        *  ^''^' 
■        -  Pn^ivP  and  nnnrnfitrihlP  nn-  SOU— Linsecd  Oil,   6j  cents,— Clover  b 


from  engaging  in  expensive  and  unprofitable  un 
dertakings. 

Chemistry  will  teach  him  also  how  to  improve 
the  cultivated  parts  of  his  estate  ;  and  by  trans- 
porting and  transposing  the  different  soils,  he 
will  soon  learn  some  method  by  which  each  of 
his  fields  may  be  rendered  more  productive. 

The  analysis  of  the  soils  will  be  followed  by 
that  of  the  waters  which  rise  upon,  or  fliow 
through  them  ;  by  which  means  he  will  discover 
those  proper  for  irrigation  ;  a  practice  the  value 
of  which  is  sufficiently  known  to  every  good  ag- 
riculturist. 

Should  he  himself  occupy  the  farm,  and  become 
himself  the  cultivator  of  his  own  estate  ;  he 
must  of  necessity  become  a  chemist,  before  he 
can  make  the  best  of  his  land,  or  put  it  into  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  at  the  smallest  possible 
expense.  It  will  be  his  concern  not  only  to  ana- 
lyse the  soils  on  different  parts  of  his  farm,  but 


Seed,  out  of 
season — Flax  Seed,  rough,  75  cents  per  bushel — 
Timothy,  Do.  out  of  season — Hay,  per  ton,  §10 — 
Flax,  10  cts.— Candles,  Mould,  12i  cts. — Soap,  7 
cts. — Pork,  Mess,  $15  50— Ditto  Prime,  Jgl2— 
Butter,  7  cts.  to  14  cts. — Lard,  9  cts. — Bacon, 
6  a  7  cts. — Leather,  Best  Sole,  24  to  27  cts. — 
Feathers,  35  cts. 

Fine  yellow  tobacco  in  great  demand,  selling 
from  §30  to  S45 — common  and  middling  dull  an3 
not  much  in  market. 


CON^l'hNTS  OF  THIS  NUMIiRR. 
Letter  Xo.  2.  from  a  orrespoudent  on  his  road  to  Sarato- 
ga—  Manures — -\n  ertV-Lt  without  a  cause — C'aution  fl!2:ainst 
tnilkinj^cows  with  sti'aws — Cauti'm  on  us.U2;  .lellehore  i-).il — 
— Toka»  Wine — LJelebration  of  tlie  ISii'lh-l)ay  of  Unn;cns — 
vietlioil  of  laisins  black  catde  without  milk— On  llie  Manu- 
f  ictureof  Sti'a.1'  and  Grass  Uonnets,  Vo.  "2.— Cnltivaticin  of 
the  While  Jforfolk  Tuniip— On  the  importance  of  '^lioniis- 
try  as  connected  with  Agnonltavc— I'riccs  Ctirrent,  8cc. 


•jSTo,  20.~VoL.    0. 


AMERICAN  FARMER.— Baltimore,  August  6,  1834. 
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CELKBRATION  AT  NEW  YORK  OB   THE 

BIRTH-DAY   OF    LI  N  N  iE  U  S, 
24th  May,  1824.— (Continued  from  our  last  No.) 

Eulogium  on  Linnseus,  by  Dr.  Jkerly. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen — You  are  assembled  on 
the  present  occasion  by  invitation  of  the  Linnasaii 
Society,  to  participate  in  the  felicities  of  a  day, 
set  apart  for  a  rural  treat,  a  fete  champetre  in 
wliich  the  young  and  the  old,  the  gay  and  the 
serious  may  unite  with  pleasure  and  satisfactior,. 
The  time  and  the  place  are  auspicious  for  the 
exercises  with  which  you  are  about  to  be  enter- 
tained. The  society  hath  drawn  you  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  our  commercial  metropolis, 
(the  city  of  New  York)  that  you  may  the  better 
enjoy  yourselves  with  the  beauties  of  the  sur 
rounding  country,  and  the  delightful  village  of 
Flushing.  Here  you  will  be  refreshed  with  the 
vernal  gale  gently  wafted  o\  er  the  flowers  of  May, 


from   the  fact  of  his  being  a  sovereign,  as  fromijects;  and  description  is  employed  in  pointing  out 


bis  superior  wisdom  and  extensive  knowledge. 

It  is  recorded  in  holy  writ,  that  "  He  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even 
unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall: 
he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creep- 
ing things,  and  of  fishes."  (1st  Kings,  ch.  4,  v. 
33.)  From  this  record,  it  would  appear,  that 
Solomon  was  extensively  acquainted  with  natural 
history,  but  his  writings  on  the  subject  have  been 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

The  greatness  of  Linnsus  'consisted  in  his  en- 
larged and  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  objects 
of  creation,  generally  embraced  under  the  subject 
of  natural  history  ;  and  he  penetrated  into  the 
arcana  of  nature  with  such  a  scrutinizing  eye, 
that  no  one  hath  excelled  him  in  these  investiga- 
tions. The  application  and  extent  of  natural 
history  will  be  best  understood  by  contrast. 

Civil   history  embraces  and  treats  of  the  go- 
vernment of  man   and   his  various  chaiv;es  and 
which  have   expanded  into  fragrance   from  the'states  of  existence:  Natural  History  of  all  other 
warmth   of  an   approaching  sun  and   the   genial  animals  and  things  which  tend  to  the  welfare  of 


showers  of  April.  In  the  language  of  the  Abori- 
gines, this  then  is.  the  season  of  blossoms.  Here 
you  will  see  trees  and  shrubs  and  plants,  putting 
forth  flowers  and  foliage  abounding  in  variety, 
fragrance  and  beauty.  To  the  proprietor  of  this 
noble  establishment,  (Mr.  VVm.  Prince,)  we  are 
indebted  for  the  liberty  of  celebrating  the  day  in 
his  garden,  where  the  beauties  of  nature  are  col 
lerttd  and  exposed  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the 
beholder.  Here  the  young  and  the  gay  may  re- 
joice amidst  tlie  treasures  of  Flor-i,  while  the 
ai,cd  and  the  serious  will  contemplate  the  btnig- 
ntu  of  the  C  veator,  in  providing  so  much  for  the 
enjoyment  of  his  creatures. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  assembled 
en  this  day,  (24th  May)  in  preference  to  another? 
Because  it  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of 
a  great  man,  whose  memory  is  revered,  and  whose 
name  will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 

Greatness  is  a  relative  term  ;  when  applied  to 
inanimate  objects,  it  has  reft  tenre  to  magnitude  ; 
V  '.  V  n  to  intellect,  it  relates  to  the  capacity  of  tht 
miiKi  to'oncene,  to  arrauKe,  and  to  execute  great 
undertakings.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  Linnx- 
us  was  a  great  man.  His  mind  was  capable  of 
coi;reiving,  arranging,  and  executing.  He  did 
conceive,  arrange,  and  execute  a  work  of  tht 
greatest  magnitude  ;  and  none  have  excelled  him 
in  the  labours  he  performed.  This  is  the  anni 
versary  of  his  birth-day  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
agreeable  events  of  my  life,  that,  on  this  occasion, 
it  hath  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  his  eulogist 


mankind.  The  one  relates  to  man  only:  the  other 
to  every  thing  which  administers  to  his  comfort. 
Civil  history  teaches  us  the  character  of  our  own 
species  and  the  relation  we  bear  to  other  human 
beings,  while  natural  history  embraces  a  more 
extensive  field  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  all 
other  objects  of  citation  whether  animate  or  in- 
animate, i  o  these  numerous  subjects  did  Linnx 
us  applv  himself,  ami  fmm  his  profound  view  of 
the  works  of  creation  he  produced  his  Systema 
A'alurse  (or  system  of  Nature)  which  collects  and 
disposes  in  systematic  order  all  that  has  life  and 
organization.  He  atten.prtd  also  to  arrange  in 
animate  and  inorganic  matter  by  producing  a  sys- 
tem of  mineralogy  founded  upon  the  cr;  stalline 
ligures  of  bodies.  In  thiu,  however,  he  failed, 
and  Bergman  who  was  hi',  cotemporaiy  demon- 
strated that  a  true  knowledge  of  minerals  was 
only  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  chemistry.  Th  .■ 
multiplicity  of  the  pursuits  of  Linnajus  prevented 
him  from  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  crystallogra])hy,  which  has  since  been 
so  ably  developed  by  the  Abbe  Hauy.  His  at 
tempt  however,  to  found  a  system  upon  the  cryst- 
alline forms  of  minerals,  is  a  proof  that  his 
penetrating  mind  divrovered  something  jjeculiar 
in  their  crystals,  whu  h  by  the  subsequent  inves 
tigjiions  of  another  great  man,  hath  since  been 
brought  to  light. 

With  the  exception  of  mineralogy,  Linnxus 
investigated  all  the  subjects  of  natural  history 
move  thoroughly,  and  elucidated  them  more  cor- 


Tht  re  are  numerous  methods  of  exercising  the  rcctly  than  any  preceding  or  succeeding  author 
understanding,  and  there  are  various  ways  in  On  some  particular  subjects,  there  have  been 
which  the  human  mind  can  develope  the  great-isince  his  decease,  additions  and  improvements; 
II ess  of  its  conceptions.  The  Illiad  and  the  Odys-  but  as  a  whole,  his  i)lan  of  arrangement,  his  sys- 
sey  of  Homer,  give  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  tern,  is  the  most  perii.ct,  and  he  must  be  consi- 
their  author.  The  /Eneid  of  Virgil,  will  convey,  dered  as  the  greatest  naturalist  that  the  world  has 
to  future  generations  the  grandeur  of  his  concep-jever  produced, 
lions,  and  the  greatness   of  his  mind:  his  fame 


Natural  history  consists  of  two  parts,  arrQ7r^e- 
■will  survive  the  frail  monument  which  covers  hisjmfn<  and  descri/ition.  Arrangement  is  useful  to 
remains  ;  and  Virgil  will  be  known  long  after  hisiassist  the  memory,  by  grouping  together  such  ob 


their  differences  Arrangement  takes  a  wide  and 
general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  while  on  the 
contrary,  description  limits  itself  to  the  narrow 
confines  of  a  single  thing.  It  is  possiljle  for  a 
person  to  be  acquainted  with  arrangement,  and 
to  be  almost  wholly  unacquainted  with  description, 
and  such  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  ordinarily  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  only  glance  over  systematic 
books.  It  is  also  possible  for  a  person  to  be  con- 
versant in  description,  without  being  acquainted 
with  arrangement,  and  such  is  the  condition  of 
those  untutored  observers,  who,  with  much  curi- 
osity and  good  opportunities,  observe  the  produc- 
tions of  nature  for  themselves,  without  having 
ooked  into  books  at  all.  Neither  of  these  cha- 
racters will  form  a  complete  naturalist  ;  the  for- 
mer possesses  only  general  views,  the  latter  is  but 
man  of  detail.  In  order  to  become  great  and 
accomplished  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  it  is  necessary,  that  cor- 
rect general  views,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
'larticular  subjects  should  be  united  in  the  same 
person.  These  qualifications  were  eminently 
combined  in  the  subject  of  oureulogium. 

In  zoology,  or  the  natural  history  of  animals, 
and  in  botany,  or  the  histoiy  of  the  vegetable 
creation,  we  take  Linnseus  as  our  guide — not  be- 
cause he  is  in  all  respects  perfect,  but  because  his 
system  is  preferable  as  a  body  to  that  of  any  other 
naturalist.  Brisson  has  attempted  to  improve  his 
ornithology,  or  history  of  birds — Count  de  la 
Cepede  to  new  model  his  arrangement  of  amphi- 
bious animals — Sir  Thomas  Pennant,  to  alter,  in 
some  respects,  his  Ichthyology,  or  history  of  fishes 
— and  Professor  Fabricius,  to  arrange  the  insect 
tribes,  in  a  manner  widely  diflTerent  from  that  of 
the  Swedish  naturalist.  In  botany  too,  the  natural 
orders  of  Jussien,  and  other  innovations,  have 
been  made  without  destroying  the  merit  of  the 
Linnaran  s)  stem,  which,  to  those  who  have  ex- 
uHiined  it,  givis  evidence  of  the  greatness  of 
the  mind  that  conceived  It. 

Although  Linnxus  was  more  of  a  systematist 
than  a  narrator  at  large,  yet  he  was  not  deficient 
in  the  necessary  qualifications  to  produce  correct 
descriptions.  The  (^ount  de  Buffon,  who  was  his 
cotemporary,  despised  system,  but  is  celebrated 
•as  the  ei.tertaining  and  elegant  model  of  descrip- 
tive writing,  a  quality  which  also  eminent!)  be- 
longed to  Pennant.  The  latter,  however,  gene- 
rally adhered  to  the  Linnxan  arrangement,  while 
the  former  pursued  none,  though  he  attempted 
to  establish  one  upon  the  sagacity  of  animals  in  a 
descending  series  from  man. 

Linnasiis  divided  animals  into  six  classes,  and 
subdivided  the  classes  into  orders,  genera,  and 
sfiecics.  He  did  the  same  with  plants,  and  his 
system  of  botany,  particularly  distinguished  as 
the  sexual  system,  contains  twenty-four  classes, 
and  these  classes  are  also  subdivided  into  orders, 
genera,  and  species. 

By  the  aid  of  such  a  system,  the  works  of  crea- 
tion may  be  easily   examined  by  the   student  of 


nature,  who  must  be  led  to  admire  the  wisdom 
tomb  shall  be  overrun  with  weeds.    Demosthenes  jects  as  have  natural  and  resembling  features,  and  and  design  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  instead  of 

thus  methodising  the   whole  works  of  creation,  .'uniting  with  the  Epicurians  of  ancient  or  modern 
This  systematic  arrangement  introduces  light  to  times,  in  attributing  all  things  to  chance,  he  must 
the  subject,  and  enables  the  investigator  of  nature,  unite  with  Thompson  in  strains  of  devotion,  and 
to  see  them  in  their  p.oper  places  and  relations,  declare, 
;ind  thus  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  symmetry  and 
harmony  which  prevail  Ihioiighout. 

Description    belongs   to  individual   objects   or 
particular  species,  and  is  engaged  in  tbe  detail  of 


and  Cicero  were  great  in  iiie  Forum,  while  Alex 
ander  and  Casar  were  great  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Greatness  of  mind  hath  been  displayed  in  peace 
and  in  war,  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  by  land 
and  by  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  arts  and  scienc  es. — 
In  the  latter,  our  Franklin  induced  the  thunder 
from  the  clouds,  and  turned  it  away  innocuous, 
(Eripuit  ccelo  fulmen.)  Our  late  and  lamented 
fellow-citizen,  Robert  Fulton,  executed  the  great- 
ness of  his  conceptions,  by  applying  the  power  of 


**  These  are  tliy  works,   Almiglity  Fatlier, 
Parent  of  Gooil.*' 


Steam  to  the  propulsion  of  ves.iels,  and  his  name  another.    Description  is  therefore  the  counterpart 


The  great  man  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
those  qualities  which  belong  'sewevMy  \o  eaic\\,'xh\%  nystem  of  nature,  antl  many  other  works  on 
and   where  y    every   one    is  distinguished    from 


natural  history,  was  a  native  of  Sweden.     He  was 
born  in   1707,  in  the  village  uf  Rashonit,  in  the 


■viill  descend  to  posterity  with  the  great  men  of  to  arrangement,  ina- much  as  tht-  l?.'ter  is  engaged  province  of  Snioland  ;  and  died  in   1778,  in  the 


the  age.     Solomon  was  a  great  man,' not  so  much  in  tracing  the  resemblance  between  natural  ob- 
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71st  year  of  his  age,  leaving,  in  his  works,  a  le- 
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gacy  of  inestimable  value  to  succeeding   genera- 
tions. 

Such  was  the  illusti-lous  man,  whose  likeness 
you  see  depicted  in  the  bust  before  you ;  and  the 
Linnaian  Society  have  here,  and  thus  determine(i 
to  celebrate  his  birth-day,  and  hold  him  up  to  the 
admiration  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  respect  oi 
the  civilized  world. 


Dr.  Mitc/iitl's  Communication  to  the  Mew  York 
Branch  of  the  Limixan  Society. 
Mr.  President — The  arrival  a  few  days  ago 
of  a  collection  of  Helvetic  and  Italian  plants  from 
Berne  in  Switzerland,  through  my  correspondent 
the  famous  Brunner,  and  ray  fellow  citizen,  the 
enterprising  Wagner,  enables  me  to  jiresent  you 
some  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  those  coun 
tries.  The  whole  herbarium  amounting  to  several 
hundreds  of  species,  is  here  on  the  table  ;  but 
instead  of  opening  and  displaying  them  all  to  your 
view,  a  task  of  days  and  a  study  for  months,  1 
sh  ill  enumerate  a  moderate  number  that  are  re 
markable  for  their  localities,  and  show  a  few  that 
are  memorable  for  their  association,  or  some 
other  circumstance. 

Berne,  you  recollect,  is  the  name  of  a  city  and 
a  Canton,  situated  among  or  near  the  highest 
mountains  in  Europe;  and  associated  with  that 
di.<tijiguished  region,  the  Canton  dc  Faud.  With- 
in its  precincts,  the  Institute  ot  Pcstalozzi  at 
Buckse'e,  attempted  an  improved  organization  of 
primary  schools;  and  the  establishment  of  Fellen- 
berg  at  Hofwyl,  taught  the  method  of  deriving 
from  the  soil,  the  greatest  amount  of  produce 
with  the  smallest  expense,  time  and  labour. 

From  th^-  terrace  of  the  Cathedral,  the  stupen- 
dous Alps  arrest  the  eye  On  a  clear  e\  ening,  they 
appear  with  their  utmost  magniticence  and  splen- 
dour. The  milder  scenery  consists  of  romantic 
mountains,  craggy  rocks,  gloomy  forests,  verdant 
meads,  and  the  chequered  works  of  agriculture. 
I  shall  suppose  we  are  making  excursions  hence 
to  several  places  ;  and  along  the  banks  of  torrents, 
I  pick  up  the  changeable  haxifrage ;  from  the 
road  side,  &  fiur/ilish  grass  ;  and  from  an  enclo- 
sure, the  famous  Bear-grafie  ;  and  gather  f.-om 
their  respective  stations  around,  the  picturesque 
anemone  ;  the  mountain-cress  ;  and  the  deefi  blue 
tinuria  ;  while  the  Bartsia.  the  Arubli,  and  the 
Ojihrys  invite  cropping,  that  they  may  be  embalm- 
ed for  this  exhibition. 

The  ravines  and  glens  of  the  Va'Iais,  as  visited, 
have  sent  their  .irtemesia,  their  Cettis,  and  their 
Centaury,  to  grace  ttie  present  festival,  and  as 
these  were  not  rare,  numerous  or  beautiful 
enough,  the  s/iartium, ihe  ononis,  the  Del/ihiniuin, 
and  the  Feronica  associate  themselves  into  a  bou- 
quet for  a  similar  purpose. 

Mount  Sempronius  sends  from  his  frigid  sum- 
mit, the  hardy  l.uzu/a,  and  from  his  shaggy 
sides,  the  yellow  reieda,  the  swarthy  cytisus,  the 
haiT^  fern,  and  a  number  of  his  verdant  occu- 
pants. 

The  Col  de  Balme  Ijegs  you  to  look  at  his 
Rumex ;  and  the  heighths  of  Savoy  intreat  your 
favourable  notice  of  tlieir  Utatice. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  elevated  and  towring 
ridge  of  the  Great  Saint  Bernard  ?  But  who,  until 
now,  ever  knew  that  he  furnished  liberal  and 
elegant  supplies  to  a  "fete  champetre  et  botani- 
que."  Two  species  of  Carcx,  two  ni. /uncus,  and 
one  of  Trichodium,  sliow  that  he  supports  grass 
es,  plants  of  the  utmost  importance  to  man  and 
beast ;  and  a  Senecio,  a  Sisymbrium  and  u  Pedi- 
cularis,  prove  that  he  sustains  other  plants  re- 
markable for  their  foliage  and  flowers. 

Nor  are  we  vet  at  tlie  end  of  our  trips.  Here 
you  see  the  .'tardus  and  the  (inajilialium  gathT 
efl  upon  the  lofty  Hahnenmoos,  on  the  4th  day  of 


July,  the  anniversary  of  fredonian  independence!, 
1822.  This  charming  little  umbiHiferous  vegeta-j 
l)le,  comes  skipping  to  you  from  the  Col  des  Fours,  i 
and  the  I'ine  and  the  Rhododendron  have  broken 
iheir  connections  on  Mount  Jura,  to  show  them- 
selves here  to-day- 
One  expedition  more  and  I  shall  have  done. — 
How  can  1  be  silent  of  Mount  Blanc,  who  elevates 
his  front  nearer  to  the  skies  than  any  other  Eu- 
ropean land  .''  His  fearful  and  difKcult  elevation 
has  been  approached  by  a  Macneven  and  a  Van 
Rensselaer.  Beyond  the  narratives  ot  these  and 
other  intrepid  and  intelligent  visitors,  something 
ri-mains  to  be  told.  More  than  a  hundred  plants 
from  Chevoz  and  Ferret,  two  of  his  most  distin- 
guished vallies,  are  now  before  you.  They  may 
he  examined  without  fatigue  or  cost,  without 
danger  from  precipitation  into  icy  chasms,  or  fro.n 
liitei'ment  under  snowy  avalanches. — Nvmphs  ot 
Flora!  or  in  other  words,  lovers  of  Botany!  ex- 
amine, (as  the  politicians  say)  what  the  budget 
contains.  Take  under  your  observance,  the  ar- 
ticle or  items  one  by  one,  and  report  from  a  fair 
sample  of  a  part,  the  opinion  you  enteilaiu  of  the 
ivhole.  From  this  ground,  the  anlhericum,  the 
uvularia,  the  antirrhinum,  the  ranunculus,  the 
anlhyllis,\.\\e  osmonda,  ihe  /irirnula  or  /irimrose, 
rind  the  astragalus,  appear  as  a  select  committee, 
authorized  to  represent  the  rest.  Here  they  all 
are — 1  meditate  a  pause — but  the  a'lhthous  liver 
wort,  and  the  pigmy  loilloxu,  seize  me  by  the 
skirt,  and  command  me  to  listen.  Their  embo- 
died spirits,  though  unseen  by  you,  are  clothed 
in  human  forms.  What  is  your  will  say  1,  cryp- 
togamic  and  phanerogamous  creatures,  that  you 
thus  interrupt  me  in  the  face  of  this  respectai)le 
and  fashionable  company  ?  They  utter,  (or  I  am 
so  rapt,  that  as  far  as  I  can  comprehend  their 
meaning,  1  seem  to  hear  them  uner  these  words,) 
"say  something,  director  of  the  destinies,  that 
becomes  the  magnitude  of  Haller's  character,  or 
you  shall  be  frowned  upon  by  posterity  ;  inasmucii 
as  yo  neglect  this  illusirious  man,  your  succes 
sors  shall  cover  you  with  oblivion."  Mercy  on 
me  !  answer  I.  as  I  wish  to  be  remembered,  let 
me  remember  others  ;"  and  thus  I  vent,  like  an 
impromptuary,  my  recollections  and  feelings:  — 
In  speaking  of  Berne,  I  should  be  inexcusibh 
if  I  omitted  the  name  of  Albert  Haller,  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  citizens,  and  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious men  of  his  age.  The  Bernese  are  proud 
of  the  trophies  contained  in  their  arsenal,  as  well 
as  of  the  imposing  number,  fine  condition,  and 
orderly  distribution  of  the  arms  and  warlike 
stores.  They  show  with  exultation  the  st.atue  of 
William  Tell,  who  with  an  arrow,  is  reporte<l 
to  have  shot  from  the  top  of  his  son's  head  the  ap 
pie  placed  thereby  Governor Grisler,  and  by  that 
means  saved  his  life  ;  and  by_  the  same  act  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Helvetic  revolution. 

"  Haller  was  born  in  this  citv,  during  the  year 
1709.  The  accounts  of  his  display  of  genius,  and 
aptitude  to  acquire  knowledge,  are  as  remarka- 
ble as  perhaps  any  upon  record.  Before  five  years 
of  age,  he  was  accustomed  to  writedown  all  the 
new  words  he  had  heard  during  the  day.  Soon 
itter,  he  formed  for  his  own  use,  rules  in  gram 
mar,  arithmetic,  and  other  sciences,  and  at  nine 
had  composed  for  the  same  purpose  a  Greek  and 
!^ebrew  Lexicon,  a  Chaldean  Grammar,  and  a 
Historical  Dictionary,  from  Bayle  and  Moreri, 
containing  more  than  two  thousand  lives.  At  ten 
he  wrote  a  satire  in  Latin  verse  against  his  tutor, 
.iman  of  provoking  harshness  and  severity;  and 
he  early  commenced  the  practice,  which  he  con- 
tinued through  lile,  of  always  reading  with  a  pen 
in  his  hand,  making  extracts  of  every  thing  me- 
morable in  the  work,  and  adding  his  own  opinion 
of  it.  This  was  the  foundation  of  his  immense 
literary  and  biblical  collections. 


"  Having  after  the  death  of  his  father  decided 
on  the  medical  profession,  the  reason  he  gave  for 
it  was,  that  he  thereby  might  gratify  his  desire  to 
study  the  works  of  nature  in  creation  without  re- 
straint. He  studied  in  Tubingen,  under  Duver- 
noy  and  Camerarius  ;  in  Leyden  under  Boer- 
haave,  Albinus  and  Ruysch  ;  in  England  he  was 
noticed  by  Sloane,  Douglas,  and  Cheselden  ;  Ik 
France  he  studied  anatomy  under  Le  Dran  ;  and 
at  Basle  mathematics  under  Bernouilla.  Here, 
where  the  Bauhins,  John  and  Caspar  had  resided, 
and  where  Stahalin  lived,  he  projected  the  plan 
of  his  great  work  on  the  Botany  of  Switzerland. — 
To  collect  materials  for  which,  he  between  1728 
and  1731,  traversed  in  various  excursons  the 
mountainous  tracts  of  Vallais,  Savoy  and  Berne. 
These  he  published  at  Gottingen,  in  1742,  under 
the  title  of  the  Enumeratio  methodica  Ster/iiu?it 
Helveticarum  indigenarum,  in  a  large  folio  vo- 
lume, with  a  sublime  frontispiece,  and  a  dedica- 
tion to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  He  did  not 
however  survey  these  scenes  with  the  eye  of  a 
naturalist  only  ;  they  roused  in  him  the  spirit  of 
poetry.  His  verses  on  "the  Aljis,"  and  several 
other  compositions  written  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  exalted  his  name  high  in  the  ranks  of  (Jer- 
man  literature.  He  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
first  who  proved  to  the  Germans  the  richness, 
sublimity  and  harmony  of  their  poeticil  language. 
Some  of  his  publications  on  Ootany  and  anatomy, 
having  gained  him  considerable  and  merited  re- 
putation abroad,  King  George  II.  ot  England,  in- 
vited him  to  the  Professorship  of  Botany,  Anato- 
my and  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
in  his  Electorate  of  Hanover.  There  his  career 
was  marked  by  industry,  ability,  usefulness,  and 
renown,  .\fter  seventeen  years  service,  in  that 
capacity,  he  returned  to  Berne,  where  he  became 
a  magistrate,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  two 
hundred,  a  superintendent  of  the  salt-works;  and 
was  employed  in  various  situations,  academic, 
forensic,  political  and  economical.  His  health 
and  resources  held  out  until  the  year  1777,  when 
he  died  at  the  age  of  68,  leaving  the  tame  of  one 
of  the  best  informed  men  in  Europe.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  books  was  wonderful  ;  his  memo- 
ry prodigious.  The  writings  and  compilations  he 
has  left,  are  rich  and  honourable  momments  of 
his  extraordinary  diligence,  acquirements  and 
talents.  But  I  must  desist,  as  I  am  only  mentioii- 
mghim  incidentally,  and  not  writing  his  life. — 
Yet,  if  I  should  make  an  additional  remark,  it 
would  be  that  Haller  is  more  wortiiv  of  the  imi- 
tation of  young  men,  who  aspire  to  1  terary,  pro- 
fessional, and  scientific  glory,  than  most  of  the 
examples  the  world  afifords." 

Charming  is  the  prospect  of  Italy  when  viewed 
from  the  Alps  ;  more  interesting  is  the  exhibition 
it  makes  from  the  nearer  and  humliler  Appenines. 
Piedmont,  fertile  in  plants,  offers  you  as  speci- 
mens of  her  ample  and  diversified  herbarium,  the 
saxifrage,  and  the  Syslmhryum.  They  invite 
your  attention  to  the  south. 

Let  me  beg  your  indulgence,  while  I  pluck  a 
few  flowers,  as  I  travel  along.  See  here  the  ele- 
gant gnajihalium  stacaas,  from  the  mountains  ; 
the  pretty  dianthus  atrorubens,  or  /lurfile  /link, 
which  grew  by  its  si  le  ;  and  the  neat  achillea 
agerata,  or  single-stemmed  milfoil,  plucked  I rom 
the  sarrte  neighbourhood.  Oljserve,  I  entreat 
you,  how  beautiful  they  all  appear  in  death  I 

Tuscany  is  under  an  alluring  cultivation.  Yon 
shall  be  gratified  by  a  sight  of  a  few  of  it~  pro- 
ductions as  we  go.  The  Thrasymene  lake  offers 
you  a  tail  acyuatic  grass  ;  and  the  .\lban  lake,  a 
s/iecious  flower  de  luce.  The  garden  of  the  Grand 
Duke  furnishes  the  7u//rf  chervil,  or chisru/thyllunt 
arontai'cum  ;  from  an  adjoining  field  came  the 
variegated  thistle,  1  show   you ;   and    from   the 
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banks  of  the  Arno  is  derived  the  brilliant  but 
dwarJiHh  w/icaZ,  of  which  the  beautiful  damsels  in 
the  contiguous  cottages  manufacture  the  far-fameQ 
and  hitihly  piizea  boimetsof  straw.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  .,ocieiy  of  Georgophilists,  as  they  are  al 
ready  known  by  their  us.  ful  labours,  researches 
ana  correspondence  ;  nor  of  the  celebrated  galle 
ries  filled  with  the  rarities  and  elegancies  of  art 
by  the  Medicean  family  that  gave  a  Queen  to 
France,  and  a  Pope  to  the  Western  Church.— 
Yet  1,  perhaps,  ought  to  show  the  fossil  tooth  of 
an  African  elej^haiU,  dug  up  in  this  region  ;  a 
relic,  as  is  rationally  conjectured,  of  the  troop, 
with  which  the  then  victorious  Hannibal,  after 
crossini^the  R  .one  and  the  Po,  was  inarching  into 
the  heart  of  Italy. 

As  we  walk  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  at  Leg- 
horn, let  us  notice  the  bull  rush,  the  dafiline,  tlie 
cril/imum,  ihe  s/iargf,  and  marsh-rosemary,  that 
decorate  our  path.  These  I  display  to  you  mere- 
ly as  samples  of  that  vegetable  growth,  which 
the  learned  society  for  promoting  arts  and  sci- 
ences, existing  there,  has  regarded  with  botanical 
txactness. 

Though  travellers,  in  general,  discourse,  when 
at  Rome,  of  its  edifices,  and  ruins  ;  of  its  antiqui 
ties,  and  the  productions  of  modern  art  and  genius, 
the    naturalist    ha-.,   nevertheless,  many    objects 
to   attract  him.     Behold  here  the  nettle,    which 
springs   up   among  the   rubbish  ;    the   coroni'lla 
giowmgin    mildei  soils;    the  germander,  of  th^- 
dry  grounds.     The  asi/r'e  and  ihe    nigclh,  solicil 
your  observance  as  natives  of  the  "  Eternal  City.' 
It  IS  aco  ntort,  that  where  anim.ils   lie,  and  espe- 
cially, man  abandons  or  perishes,  ve^^etables  gei 
minate    with    wild    and    naiive  luxuriance.     Vo, 
hav.'  before  you  the  silvery  woriu-xvood  ;  a  bl  ult-d 
f  riiss,  and  an  aspiring /o^n*  ;    the   first  froiu  th 
ruins,  the    second   from    uncultivated   spots,  and 
the  third  from  the  upland  woods  ;  and  heie  gaze 
while  I     show  the    specimen   of  the    bird  four, 
from   the  Colisseum  itself  !  which   also   has  fur 
nished  the  Hare-tail,  And  flax,  now  offered  to  your 
sight. 

If  this  vast  ruin  was  anciently  an  amphitheatre, 
where  the  people  assembled  to  behold  the  com 
bats  of  gladiators,  wild  beasts,  and  other  exhiui 
tions  ;  or,  if  it  was  a  circus,  where  plays  and  ochei 
shows  were  held,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
thronging  multitudes  ;  what  alteration  has  taken 
place,  that  its  frequented  and  trodden  arena 
should  now  be  a  soil  for  plants ! 

The  styrax  officinalis,  or  medicinal  storax,  be 
fbre  you,  grew  at  Tibur,  a  beautiful  shrub,  as  you 
know  from  its  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  is  indige 
nous  in  Palestine  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
of  the  odoriferous  resins,  fit  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  languors  and  debilities  of 
the  nervous  system  ;  and  this  flowering  branch  of 
minerva's  olive,  once  flourished  at  Albano,  though 
the  tree  was  originally  imported  from  Egypt  — 
Its  immature  fruit,  affords  us  tasteful  pieserves, 
and  from  the  ripe,  is  procured  oil,  of  invaluable 
use  in  food  and  medicine. 

Let  us  take  the  fashionable  excursion  to  Tivo- 
li,  and  observe  what  the  fields  produce.  The 
hawk  rjeed,  the  gallic  filago,  the  Italian  mellot, 
the  bell  flowered  lint,  the  slender  conyza,  and  the 
thorny  spurge,  all  join  to  court  your  regard  ;  start- 
ing, as  it  were,  from  their  respective  situations 
for  the  purpose  of  being  associated  with  the  snow 
droll,  and  the  lucerne,  that  in  like  manner,  leap 
from  their  stations  at  Tibur,  to  assist  in  forming 
an  elegant  portion  of  the  present  display. 

If  such  is  the  treat  this  excursion  affords,  may 
it  not  be  expected,  tbat  a  ride  over  the  campagnia 
di  Roma,  will  afford  something  besides  crops  of 


the  dotted  lavatere?  I  cannot  be  deceived  in 
pronouncing  that  to  be  the  towering  velcli.  The 
cynosyrua  with  an  echinated  spike,  now  meets  my 
eye  ;  and  the  evergreen  rose,  a  thiok  occupant  ot 
the  gioniid,  tempts  me  to  offer  rudeness  to  its  de- 
licacy, and  to  pluck  a  twig  from  its  stock. 

Let  us  next  suppose  ourselves  at  Naples,  and 
that  we  have  surveyed  the  volcano  of  Vesuvius, 
the  Isle  ot  Caproea,  the  ruins  of  Baize,  the  Giotto 
del  Cano,  and  tasted  the  famous  wine  called 
lachryma  christi  ;  what  then  ?  Why,  1  beseech 
you  to  see  what  the  common  herd  of  travellers 
overlook,  the  fumaria  from  its  castle — and  the 
golden  grass  and  conyza  saxatilis  as  tenants  of  its 
walls.  While  her  sea  coast  affords  us  for  this 
day's  entertainment,  the  maritime fline  ;  the  Nea 
politon  onion,  is  furnished  by  the  upland  ;  and 
the  clover,  and  the  sage,  and  the  scor/iiurus, 
come  jumping  from  their  meadows  on  our  ap- 
proacli. 

Permit  me  to  offer  you  two  plants  from  Monte 
Nuova,  near  Puteoli,  situated  on  the  side  of  tiie 
bay  in  a  sott  air  and  a  delightful  location.  These 
arc  the  Pistachio  and  the  Passerina  ;  the  foimer 
having  much  the  aspect  of  our  candleberry-myr 
tie,  and  the  latter  wearing  the  near  aspect  of  the 
heather — here  are  fragments  of  the  ruins  from 
these  former  seats  of  Roman  opulence  and 
luxury — 

But  we  must  return,  and  survey  the  scenery  of 

P. luiilippo,  where  the  tomb  of  the  Poet  Virgil   is 

hown.     It  is  better  undeistooa  to  be  on  tlie  road 

to  Puteoli  ;  near  it  is  the  entry  into  the  famous 

grotio.     Ot  this,  Mr.  Addison  says,  that  if  a  man 

would  form  to  liimself  a  just  idea  of  the  place,  he 

must  fancy  a  vast  rock  undermined  from  one  end 

10  the  other,  and  a   high.vay    running  through  it,  Qn  the  Manufacture  of  Straw  and   Grast  Bon- 

about  aslong  and  as  broadas  the  mall  in  St.  James'i  nets. No.  3. 

Park       The  common   people   of  Naples   believe;     ti,„  f„ii„„  • .       .  r         ."u     .,«.u       ^     r.L 

.  ,.  J     I,         u  J    u  1  he  tollowing  extract  from  the  40th  vol.  of  the 

this  subterranean  passage  to  have  been   made  by  -r„„.,  -  ^,„         r  ..      ^     ■  .       r  a  '"'•":"'•  "'"'^ 
,.,     .  ,r-'    ■■    ^      .t      _-      •-;   ^.      ■_     .■'    1  ransactions   o{   the  Society  ot  Arts  ot  London, 


Naples,  where  he  had  lived  a  long  time  in  the 
most  inviting  and  desirable  manner  >  I  will  not 
suppose,  that  any  person  present  can  be  unmoved, 
while  I  exhibit  this  delicate  and  elegant  plant, 
(the  grammitis  leptophylla)  taken  from  the  spot 
where  his  mortal  remains  were  deposited. 

Be  not  impatient,  good  friends,  if  I  devote  a 
breath  or  two  more  to  classic  ground.  On  land- 
ing at  Ostia,  where  the  Tiber  discharges  its 
floods  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  the  cyjieraceous- 
grasses  attract  the  eye  ;  while  along  the  shores 
appear  the  fiotygonum,  the  caucalis,  and  the 
cock's  foot;  and  a  little  further  up  is  the  bull't 
eye,  and  a  little  further,  the  unfading  fotuer : 
and  yet  further  up  the  bank,  the  scurvy  grass. — 
Vou  need  not  l)e  told,  that,  in  ancient  days,  this 
was  a  great  port  for  the  accommodation  of  Roman 
ships.  Though  now  neglected,  a  medal  is  pre- 
seried,  which  shows  what  it  was,  when  long  and 
stout  piers  broke  the  fury  of  the  wi.ves,  and  a 
pharos  or  light-house  directed  maiineis  the 
course  they  ought  to  steer.  And  here  is  the 
place,  I  mean  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  where,  291 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  Pusthumius 
and  Junius  were  consuls,  the  God  Aisculipius,  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  landed  in  Italy.  The  senate 
of  Rome,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  plague,  after 
consulting  the  Sybilline  oracles,  had  despatched 
ten  commissioners  to  fetch  him  from  Epidaurus. 
On  his  arrival,  the  epidemic  distemper  instantly 
ceased  ;  and  on  the  presumption  that  he  had  cho- 
sen this  spot  for  his  abode,  a  temple  was  erected 
to  him  at  tht  public  expense. 

(  'lo  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


magic,  and  that  Virgil    was  the  magician  ;  who  is'   a-„„,i    „jj-.-       i  r      i- .i 

°  .11,-  1    .£  r.    .1,       aijord    additional    proofs  ot  the   vimlance 

111  greater  repute  tor  having  made  the  grotto  than  «..••,,    •         „,     .•'     ,i,   ■    •,,        r  &'"""''= 
.,   °  T_.     .,     ';,.,         .  °,.       ..   ,,"  .   ,  British,  in  protectine  their  Manufactures 

t he  ..tneid       I  here  is  something  highly  congenial  '        '  ° 


of  the 


to  moral  sentiment,  in  the  association  produced  by 
'jeholding  the  relics  or  other  memorials  of  distant 
or  departed  excellence.  Let  cold  critics  say 
ivhat  they  please,  this  piece  of  rough  cement, 
brings  interesting  ideas  to  mind.  Who  that  sees 
it,  is  unwillingto  reinemberthat  he  wrote  his  Bu- 
colics in  three  years,  at  Mantua  or  Cremona,  by 
the  persuasion  of  AsininsP ollio;  that  the  Georgics 
cost  him  seven  years  of  exertion  at  Naples  ;  and 
that  his  great  epic  poem  vvah  completed  in  eleven 
years,  partly  in  Sicily,  and  partly  iu  Campania? 
who  will  be  loth  to  recollect  the  remark  of  Cice 
ro,  on  hearing  tlie  eclogues  recited,  that  the  au- 
thor might  be  considered,  "  Magnse  Spes  altera 
Roma;  ?"  or  the  distich  of  Properlius,  on  perusing 
the  iEneid, 

(Jeditc  Komani  scriptores,  cndite  Grail 

Ntsclo  quid  luajus  iiaacitur  liiade. 

or  the  occurrence  that  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Au- 
gustus, on  hearing  the  recital  of  the  verses  in  the 
sixth  book,  containing  the  words 
Tu   Vlarcellus,  eria,  &cc. 


^  Friend  to  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Alanufaciurea. 

LEGHORN  PL.Vr. 
The  Large  Silver  Medal  was  this  Session  given 
to  Mr.  John  Parry,  Little  Mitchell  Street,  Bar- 
tholomew Square,  for  the  M.nufacture  of  Leg- 
horn Plat  from  Straw  imported    from    Italy. 

Specimens  of  the  Straw  and  of  the  Plat  made 
therefrom,  have  been  placed  in  the  Society's 
Repository. 

For  the  protection  of  our  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  platted  straw,  and  to  encourage  at  the 
same  time  the  importation  of  the  raw  material 
(the  Italian  straw  being  much  fitter  for  the  pur- 
pose than  that  grown  in  England,)  the  legislature 
has  imposed  the  duty  of  j63  per  doz.  on  imported 
hats,  a  lighter  duly  of  17  shillings  alb.  on  the  plat 
not  made  up,  and  a  st  11  smaller  one  of  5  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  on  the  straw.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Mr.  Bigg,  a  straw  manufacturer,  imported 
some  time  ago  a  considerable  quantity  of  prepared 


was  so  deeply  touched  and  affected  with  theirstraw  from  Leghorn,  with  a  view  of  attempting 
allusion  to  her  beloved,  pro.nising  and  deceased  its  manufacture  in  this  country,  but  not  succeed- 
son,  nephew  to  Octavius,  and  designed  by  him  to  ing  to  his  wish  he  placed  the  straw  in  the  hands 
l)e  his  successor,  that  sh  actaully  fainted  away  ?  of  Mr.  Parry  Mr.  Parry  began  by  acquiring, 
and  on  reviving,  rewarded  him  with  ten  sesterces  himself,  the  art  of  platting  according  to  the  Leg- 
for  every  verse  of  that  description:"  Can  it  be  a,  horn  method,  he  then  taught  it  to  other  persons 
matter  of  indifference,  to  know  that  as  he  was ;  with  such  success,  that  he  has  now  above  seventy 
making  a  journey  to  Greece  and  ,\sia.  he  met  the  people,  women  and  children,  constantly  employ 
Emperor  at  Athens,  and  was  induced  to  re  urn,      ■        ■  "  „         . 


with  Cxsar,  his  patron  and  friend,  to  Italy  ?  that 

having  been  taken  sick  at  Megara,  he   notwith 

standing  came  by  sea  to  Bnindusium,  h  here,  in  a 

wheat  and  herds  of  swine,  within  the  region  off^^^.  jays   he  breathed  his  List,  in  ttie  t'tty-second'iirulars  of  the  mo.le  ot  plaiting  according  to  the 

the  Malaria?  O  yes  ;  if  I  mistake  not,  I  seethere Lg^r  of  his  age  ?  an'i  that,  pursuant  It   his   owniitalian  method.     This  they  did  in  order  that  by 

the  (/»o»7iy /<o^<Mra«  frequent  enough.     Is  not  that  ,J_^,.tig^Ja^  request,  his   bones  were  convejed  to  givai^  the    name   a  ^lave  ,'n   their  Transaction*, 


ed  in  the  manufacture.  For  these  spirited  and 
successful  '  xertions,  the  society  conferred  on  Mr. 
Parry  the  honorary  medal  above  mentioned,  on 
condition  of  his  disclosing  to  the  society  the  par- 
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they  niighl  communicate  them  generally  to  tho^c  ,  and  produce  a  continuation  of  the  same  interrupt 

interested  in  obtaining   employment  for  the  poor  ,ed  line  that  characterizes  the  plat  itself,  so  that 

in  the  agricultural  districts,  Oy  contributing  to  the  the  junction  is^imperceptible   on  either  side  ;  the 


revival  and  improvement  of  a  manutacture  at 
once  healthfHl  and  domestic,  and  particularly 
valuable  as  accustoming  children  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry without  the  imposition  of  any  hurtful  de- 
gree of  bodily  labour. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Parry's  communica- 
tion :  — 

Mitchell  Street,  Bartholomeiu  Square, 
March  18//;,  1822. 

Sir  : — Agreeably  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  as  contained  in  your  letter  of  the 
22nd  ult.  I  have  sent  a  sample  of  the  Italian 
straw  as  imported  ;  and  a  specimen  of  the  same 
made  into  plat  in  Great  Britain.  And  as  a  proof 
that  such  plat  will  answer  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  foreign  productions,  I  have  sent  another  -^ 
piece  equally  as  well  knitted  together,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  articles  are  made,  as  are 
commonly  described  by  'Leghorn  hats.' 

The  process  is  to  cut  the  ears,  oft'  the  straw 
with  a  knife,  and  to  size  (sort  or  select)  them  as 
to  length  and  thickness.  To  cut  off  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  the  red  and  white  ends  so  as  to  pr-.-- 
serve  as  much  as  possible,  an  uniformity  of  co- 
lour.    To  take  thirteen    straws  and  tie  them  to- 


uniting  thread*  being  in  every  part  coveied  by 
two  loops  of  straw,  whereas,  at  t  and  v  it  is  co- 
vered only  by  a  single  loop. 


Fig.  3  shows  two  pieces  that  are  knitted,   but 
have  been    subsequently  drawn  a  little  asunder. 


gether  atone  end,  then  to  divide  them  into  a  right  i^  order  to  show    more  clearly  the  passage  of  the 


angle,  placing  six  straws  on  the  left  side,  and 
seven  on  the  right.  The  seventh  or  outermosc 
on  the  right  is  to  be  turned  down  by  the  tin[-;i  r 
and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  and  brought  up  un 
der  two  straws,  over  two,  and  under  two,  and  se- 
ven straws  will  then  be  placed  on  the  left  side  of 
the  angle.  Then  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
hand  is  to  turn  down  the  seventh,  or  outermost 
straw  on  the  left  side,  and  to  bring  it  up  under 
two  straws,  over  two,  and  under  two,  and  seven 
straws  will  again  be  placed  on  the  right  side  of 
the  angle,  and  so  on  alternately,  doubling  and 
platting  the  outermost  seventh  straw  from  side 
to  side,  until  it  becomes  too  siiort  to  cross  over 
so  as  to  double  on  the  other  side  of  the  angle  : — 
then  to  take  another  straw,  and  put  it  under  the 
short  end,  at  the  point  of  the  angle  (middle  of 
the  plat;)  and  by  another  straw  coming  under 
and  over  the  joined  one,  from  both  sides  of  the 
angle  in  the  operation  of  platting,  it  will  become 
fastened  ;  the  short  end  being  then  left  out  under- 
neath the  plat,  and  the  newly  fastened  straw 
taking  its  place  on  that  side  of  the  angle  to  which 
the  short  one  was  directed  ;  and  so  continue,  re- 
peating the  joining,  doubling  and  platting,  until 
a  piece  of  twenty  yards  long  (more  or  less,)  is 
completed,     beehg.  5. 

■J  he  short  ends   which  are  left  in   the  act  of 
joining  are  to  be  cut  oft'  with  scissors,  and  the  ar- 
ticle will  be  then  the  sajne  as  the  specimen  here- 
with sent  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.  &;c.  5cc. 

JOHN  PARRY. 

A.  Aiken,  Esq.,  Sec,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Parry's  communication  relates  merely  to 
the  manufacture  of  straw  into  plat,  but,  as  the 
method  of  knitting  or  sewing  the  straw  together, 
according  to  the  Italian  mode,  is  not  generally 
known,  the  Society  instituted  an  inquiry  into  this 
particular. 

This  part  of  the  business  is  done  principally 
by  Italian  jiwesses  resident  in  London,  and  is  dc- 
scribea  in  the  following  figures. 

Fig.  1   is  a  piece  of  plat  of  twice   the  real  size, 
showing  the  way  in  which  the  plat  itself  is  form 
ed. 

Fig.  2  presents  two  portions  of  plat  four  timesl 
the  real  size,  partly  knitted  together,  showing  how 
the  edges  of  one,  fold  over  the  edges  of  the  other, 


thread.  !t  is  first  inserted  under  the  straw  1, 
then  under  straws  2,  3,  4,  Sec.  till  it  comes  out  at 
the  top  of  10. 


Fig.  5  shows  the  relative  position  of  three  loops 
X  y  z  (.r  jc  being  repeated,)  with  the  thread 
passing  within  them  ;  the  loops  are  really  adja- 
cent but  are  represented  as  seperaled  on  a  con- 
trary direction  from  that  in  Fig.  3  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity. 


W5,., 


Fig.  4  shows  two  pieces  of  plat  of  the  real  size 
with  the  needle  in  the  act  of  passing  through  the 
folds  in  the  edge  of  each  piece  alternately,  as 
above  described.  The  needle  is  pushed  on  two 
or  three  folds  at  once,  till  nearly  the  whole  ot  it 
is  concealed  in  the  folds,  it  is  then  drawn  through 
in  the  manner  of  a  bodkin,  leaving  its  place  to  be 
taken  by  the  thread.  ■  It  the  edges  are  not  thrust 
sufficiently  close,  the  needle  will  miss  some  of  the 
folds,  and  the  junction  though  not  visibly  imper- 
fect is  really  so.  Sometimes,  for  expedition,  only 
every  other  fold  is  threaded,  which,  however,  is 
an  injury  to  the  work,  as  in  this  case  it  requires 
coarser  thread  to  make  the  junction  secure,  and 
therefore,  small  elevated  lines  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  plat,  indicating  the  place  of  the 
thread  and  injuring  the  evenness  of  its  surface,  a 
defect  which  detracts  from  its  beauty,  and 
consequently  from  its  value. 


WHEAT. 
[The  great  value  of  this  grain,  constituting,  as 
it  does,  the  staple  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
agriculturists  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ma- 
terial of  one  of  our  most  important  exports, 
will  justify  the  space  occupied  by  the  following 
papers.  It  is  important,  as  well  to  the  natu- 
ral history,  of  all  plants,  trees,  grasses,  grains, 
fee.  as  to  the  cause  of  justice  in  respect  to  the 
individuals  concerned,  that  a  correct  account 
be  preserved  of  the  importation  of  such  things 
into  our  country. — The  introduction  of  a  single 
fruit  into  a  country,  has  justly  immortalized  the 
name  of  the  individual  by  whose  agency  and 
public  spirit  it  has  been  done,  and  so  far  as  the 
American  Farmer  may  hereafter  be  relied  on 
as  authority  in  such  cases,  it  is  our  duty  to  re- 
cord all  material  facts  as  we  receive  them,  al- 
though they  may  sometimes  prove  uninterest- 
ing to  the  mere  practical  reader. — Rd.Am.  Far. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  J^,  Y. 
June  29th,  1824. 

Sir: — .A.bout  four  weeks  since  I  accidentally 
saw  at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  the  first 
number  of  the  sixth  vol.  of  the  "  American  Far- 
mer," of  March  26,  1824,  edited  by  you,  contain- 
ing an  address  of  Hugh  Holmes,  President  of  the 
.\gricultural  Society  of  the  Valley,  (I  presume  in 
Virginia,)  delivered  on  the  6th  of  March  last. 

In  that  address  Mr.  Holmes  refers  to  a  commu- 
nication received  from  Elkanah  Watson,  Esq. 
formerly  of  Berkshire,  in  Massachusetts,  but  now 
of  the  city  of  Albany  in  this  state,  in  which  Mr. 
Watson  alludes  to  a  wheat  imported  by  him  from 
Spain  in  1818,  called  "hard  white  wheat,"  and 
which  he  says"  is  now  successfully  cultivated  in 
some  of  the  western  counties  of  the  State  of  New- 
York."  In  Mr.  Watson's  communication  to  Mr. 
Holmes  he  did  not  intend  to  state  any  facts  but 
such  as  he  believed  to  be  true,  but  he  has  either 
deceived  himself  or  been  deceived  by  others — no 
wheat  has  ever  been  successfully  cultivated  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  from  samples  imported  by 
Mr.  Watson — experiments  have  been  made  upon 
the  wliole,  and  all  have  proved  to  be  inferior. — 
But  there  is  a  wheat  called  the  "white  flint 
wheat,"  that  was  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1812,  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
considered  by  our  farmers  as  a  great  aquisition, 
and  is  now  cultivated  largely  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties. — It  succeeds  well  in  inferior 
soil ;  is  not  afl'ected  by  the  rust ;  and  in  a  great 
measure  resists  the  Hessian  Fly,  though  not  en- 
liiely — nor  does  any  variety  of  the  triticuni  do  so 
ffectuuUy 

I  send  you  a  small  sample  of  the  white  flint, 
;iny  quantity  of  which  might  be  obtained  from 
ihis  county  for  seed  the  ensuing  fall  by  the  way 
•  ii  the  Canal.  If  your  people  wish  to  try  the  ex- 
ueriment,  they  might  write  to  Jesse  Buel,  Esq. 
of  Albany,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  give  him  great 
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pleasure  to  render  good  to  his  agricultural  bre- 
t'.iren  in  any  part  of  the  world — and  it  would  give 
nie  great  delight  to  be  in  any  manner  useful  to  my 
native  State,  (Maryland.) 

I  will  send  by  the  mail  that  takes  this  forward  to 
you  two  papers  containing  some  statements  relat- 
ing to  this  wheat.     Vours  sincerely, 

J.   L.  RICHARDSON. 

From  the   Cayuga   Rcjiublican. 
The  following  letter  was  sent  us  by  Ira  Hopkins, 
Esq.  a  respectable  farmer  of  this  county,  which 
may  be  of  service  to  the  public  : 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir: — I  am  frequently  asked  about  the  quality 
of  the  new  White  Flint  Jfhrat,  which  has  been 
cultivated  in  this  county  for  two  or  three  years 
past,  with  great  success.  I  have  this  year  about 
five  acres  of  it,  which  looks  uncommonly  well  ;  I 
think  from  appearance,  it  will  yield  about  one 
third  more  than  the  bearded  wheat,  sown  at  the 
same  time. 

To  satisfy  the  public  anxiety  on  this  subject, 
I  have  thought  best  to  send  you  the  best  account 
of  it  1  can  give,  as  it  will  prove  a  great  benefit  to 
our  country,  for  two  reasons  :  the  first  is,  that  it 
is  proof  against  the  Hessian  Fly.  Although  the 
straw  is  uncommonly  soft,  yet  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  it  is  solid  five  or  six  inches  above  the 
ground  or  root,  where  the  fiy  lodges  in  othfr 
wheat.  There  were  several  small  pieces  in  my 
neighbourhood  last  season,  and  not  one  of  them 
were  injured  by  the  fly,  when  many  fields  of  the 
other  kinds  of  wheat  were  injured,  and  some  en 
tirely  destroyed.  The  white  flint  wheat  grows 
jemarkably  rank,  and  in  most  soils  three  pecks 
of  seed  is  sufficient  for  the  acre  ;  it  yields  from  "" 
to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  weighs  from  60  to  64 
pounds  to  the  bushel ;  it  is  apt  to  lodge  in  heavy 
storms,  but  the  beri-y  does  not  spoil  or  sprout,  as 
other  wheat  generally  docs,  it  rijjcns  sooner. 

Various  reports  have  been  circulated  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  wheat ;  I  have  taken  some  pains  in 
this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  to  come  at  the 
truth.  I  find  a  new  wheat  was  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  a  few  years  ago,  which 
resists  the  fiy  ;  it  is  commonly  called  the  swamp 
wheat ;  it  has  a  white  berry,  and  the  stalk  is  solid, 
and  not  so  soft  as  the  wheat  in  Cayuga  Co.  and  on 
comparing  the  berry  is  not  as  white  nor  as  heavy 
as  the  flint  wheat.  I  have  ascertained  to  my  sa- 
tisfaction, that  our  county  is  indebted  to  Elkanah 
Watson,  Esq.  the  great  friend  of  agriculture,  and 
the  former  of  agricultural  societi>'s  in  this  and 
other  states.  In  the  summer  of  1818,  IVIr.  Wat- 
son attended  our  agricultural  society,  at  Auburn, 
and  left  with  us  a  number  of  kinds  of  wheat  which 
it  was  said  he  imported  from  Spain,  which  was 
distributed  through  our  county,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  from  this  fact,  that  this  wheat  is  one  of  the 
kinds  he  left  with  us,  and  one  of  the  17  varieties 
mentioned  in  the  back  of  Mr.  Watson's  book,  and 
which  he  imported  from  the  south  of  Spain  at 
considerable  expense.  I  think  we  ought  to  call  it 
the  Watson  Wheat,  in  honour  of  that  distinguish- 
ed patriot  and  Farmer's  friend. 

IRA  HOPKINS. 
Brutus,  May  14,  1824. 

The  subscriber  having  cultivated  the  above 
wheat,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  main  facts 
stated  above,  concurs  in  the  opinion  expressed  re- 
lative to  the  said  wheat ;  and  from  further  obser- 
▼ation,  is  satisfied  that  the  soil  best  adapted  to  its 
erowth,  is  the  sandy  or  loamy  kind. 

B.  TUTTI.E. 
Auburn,  May  18,  1824. 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  pen  ofadistin 
guibhed  agriculturist ;  and  if  the  sort  of  wheat 


mentioned  in  the  letter,  merit  the  commenda- 
tions it  has  received,  any  information  respect- 
ing its  origin  and  its  growth  in  this  country 
must  be  interesting  to  our  agiicultural  rea- 
ders.— Kd.  Refi. 

Juburn,Juiie.S.th,  1824. 

John  H.  Beach,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir— In  answer  to  your  note  of  this  morn- 
ing, requesting  of  me  a  communication  of  all  tlie 
facts  in  my  knowledge  of  the  time  when,  and  by 
whom  the  White  Flint  Wheat  was  introduced 
into  this  country,  as  also,  my  opinion  of  its 
comparative  value  with  other  wheat  now  gene- 
rally cultivated  in  this  county,  has  been  duly  re- 
ceived, and  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  conceal  any 
fact  relating  to  that  inquiry,  which  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  well  authenticated.  I  regret, 
however,  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  speak  ot 
the  comparative  value  of  the  white  flint  wheat 
from  actual  experiments,  not  having  myself  yet 
harvested  any  of  that  grain,  but  hope  in  a  few 
weeks  to  satisfy  your  inquiry  on  that  subject, 
having  now  growing  about  25  acres,  which  looks 
remarkably  well. 

The  white  flint  wheat,  so  highly  esteemed  by 
those  who  have  cultivated  it  for  several  years 
past  in  this  county,  is  tiot  a  Spanish  wheat  of  mo- 
dern introduction  into  this  country.  Mr.  Jehiel 
Clark,  a  very  intelligent  agriculturist  of  this  vi- 
cinity, has  assured  me,  that  it  was  cultivatedon 
the  North  River,  near  Newburgh,  forty-five 
years  ago.  Mr.  Henry  G.  Deshong,  a  highly  re- 
spectable farmer  near  Levana,  in  this  county,  has 
told  me  that  he  saw  it  cultivated  in  the  state  of 
New-Jersey,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  near  East  Town,  thirty  seven  years 
since;  and  Mr.  Joel  Coe,  now  of  Springport,  a 
farmer  of  known  worth  and  integrity,  has  assured 
me  that  he  cultivated  the  same  kind  of  wheat  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  in  the  years  1777  and 
1778  ;  and  that  in  1779  he  removed  to  the  state  of 
New- Jersey,  and  never  saw  the  wheat  again,  un- 
til he  obtained  a  sample  for  seed  in  1815. 

This  community  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry 
Sebolt,  late  of  Scipio,  for  all  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  introduction  of  this  now  highly  prized 
variety  of  white  wheat.  Mr.  Sebolt  was  an  hum 
ble,  obscure  German,  from  the  state  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  but  a  man  of  great  personal  worth,  and 
considerable  enterprise.  In  the  summer  of  1812 
he  went  to  the  city  of  Washington  to  procure  a 
patent  for  some  invention  of  his,  and  on  his  return 
home  he  called  on  his  brother  in-law,  by  the  name 
of  Miller,  who  then  resided  on  the  Schuylkill, 
near  Pots  Grove,  about  42  miles  above  Philadel- 
phia, and  from  him  obtained  about  a  quart  of 
the  white  flint  wheat,  which  he  sowed  on  his 
farm  in  Scipio,  that  fall.  In  1815,  Mr.  Coe  pro- 
cured from  Mr.  Sebolt  one  bushel  of  the  product, 
and  has  continued  to  cultivate  the  same  kind  of 
wheat  10  the  present  time,  and  on  several  ac- 
counts prefers  it  to  other  wheat— he  thinks  it  in 
a  great  measure  exempt  from  the  rust,  and  the 
ravages  of  the  Hessian  Fly.  Benjamin  Olney, 
Esq.  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Coe,  introduced  the 
seed  into  his  neighbourhood,  has  himself  culti- 
vated it  with  great  success,  and  has  supplied  in  a 
great  measure  all  demands  for  seed  in  this  coun- 
ty for  the  last  two  years. 

On  the  subject  of  the  communication  of  Ira 
Hopkins,  Esq.  of  Brutus,  to  Mr.  Skinner,  editor 
of  the  Cayuga  Republican,  dated  May  18th,  1824, 
on  the  subject  of  thf^  whiteftint  wheat,  and  of  which 
you  also  request  my  opinion,  I  wish  to  say  but 
little.  We  appear  to  have  been  in  pursuit  of  the 
same  object,  namely;  the  time  and  manner  ot 
the  introduction  of  that  '.vhei<t  into  this  county 
but  have  arrived  at  very  different  results.  Id. 
rumour  might  have  led  me  to  his  conclusions,  but 


I  found  no  facts,  to  warrant  his  deductions  ;  and  a 
very  superficial  inquiry  would  have  undeceived 
him.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Cayuga  county,  in  1818,  and 
could,  from  inquiry,  if  not  from  recollection,  very 
easily  have  ascertained  to  whom  the  wheat  men- 
tioned in  his  communication  had  been  distribu- 
ted, how  cultivated,  and  with  what  success  ;  per- 
haps he  has  done  so  ;  but  the  public  are  favoured 
by  him,  with  no  facts,  except  the  allegation  that 
In  the  summer  of  1818,  Mr.  Watson  attended 
our  Agricultural  Society,  at  Auburn,  and  left 
with  us  a  number  of  kinds  of  wheat,  which  it  was 
said  he  imported  from  Spain,  which  was  distribu- 
ted through  our  county,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
from  this  fact,  that  this  wheat  is  one  of  the  kinds 
he  left  with  us,  and  one  of  the  seventeen  varie- 
ties mention  in  the  back  of  Mr.  Watson's  book, 
and  which  he  imported  from  the  south  of  Spain, 
at  considerable  expense."  These  circumstances 
may  have  convinced  Mr.  Hopkins,  but  I  appre- 
hend no  other  person.  Mr.  David  Thomas,  of 
Scipio,  was  president  of  the  Cayuga  county  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  1818,  and  from  him  I  have  as- 
certained the  fact,  that/^e  cultivated  every  varie- 
ty of  grain  distributed  by  the  Society  in  that 
year,  amounting  in  all  to  the  number  of  seven- 
teen, and  found  them  in  his  opinion,  inferior  to 
those  in  common  use,  and  he  has  not  since  re- 
newed the  experiment.  The  information  of  the 
time  Mr  Sebolt  introduced  this  wheat,  I  received 
from  one  of  his  children,  now  living  in  Spring- 
port,  which  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Nutt,  formerly 
a  neiarhbour  of  Mr.  S.     Yours, 

J.L.RICHARDSON. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Botanical  Sketch  of  the  /irinci/ial  stamina,  uae- 

ful,  or  likely  to  become  useful,  in  husbandry. 

No.  VI. 

LtN.         "^     Cumberland 
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grass. 

Bermuda 


6.  Panicum  dactylon. 
Cynodondactylon.^   Persoon 
_..,.,,,         C  MuHL.      \  gross. 
Digitaria  dactylon.  ^  ell.  &c.  f  Creefiingfia- 
Paspalum  dactylon.     Decak.     |  nic  grass. 

&c.  &c.  I  Chiendentpied 

J  de  jioule. 

This  plant  is  here  placed  under  the  genus /ia- 
nicum,  because  mentioned  under  the  generic  and 
specific  names  given  to  it  by  Linnxus,  in  most 
practical  works  on  the  grasses.  By  subsequent 
botanists,  it  has  been  variously  named,  as  may  be 
.inferred  from  the  above  synonimy,  which  I  have 
{quoted  to  make  the  plant  more  easily  known. 

The  root  of  the  P.  dacUjlon  is  perennial.  It 
creeps  under  ground,  or  un  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  puts  forth  at  its  joints  perpendicular  and 
fibrous  radicles.  The  shooti  are  numerous,  erect, 
furnished  with  leaves  in  a  double  row,  and  more 
or  less  regularly  arranged.  The  leaves  are  slight- 
ly villous,  sometimes  glabrous.  The  orifice  of 
the  sheath  is  hairy,  or  rather  silky.  The  spikes 
are  generally  four  in  number — three  of  them  ter- 
minal, rismg  from  the  same  point — another  short- 
er, originating  at  a  diff"erent  point — sometimes 
there  are  five  spikes.  These  spikes  are  about 
two  inches  long,  linear,  and  internally  villose  a: 
their  base.  The  flowers  are  sessile,  oval,  rather 
acuminate,  imbricated.  The  calyx  is  two  valved; 
a  circumstance  evidently  separating  this  plant 
from  the  genus/^an;ci<'n— the  valves  are  unequal, 
bpreading,  lanceolate.  The  larger  valve  expands 
into  the  form  of  a  bractea.  The  anthers  are  of  a 
light,  the  stigmas  of  a  dark  purple. 

The  excellence  of  this  plant  for  pasturage  is 
evinced  by  two  circumstances.    It  is  preferred  by 
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stock  of  every  description  to  all  other  grasses — 
and  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  every  kind  of  soil. 
It  possesses  an  additional  advantage — that  of 
binding  the  loosest  and  most  barren  sandy  tracts. 
But  when  it  has  once  taken  possession  of  close, 
rich  soil,  its  extirpation  is  so  difhciilt  as  almost 
to  defy  ail  the  skill,  industry,  and  perseverance 
of  farmers.  More  will  be  said  about  this  tenaci- 
ty, when  treating  of  the  genus  Digitaria. 


7.  Panicum  viride.      Lin 


.]« 


reen  Panic. 


This  panic  is  annual — vt  grows  abundantly  in 
the  fields.  Its  culm  is  about  1 1  foot  high,  and  has 
branches  in  its  lower  part.  The  leaves  are  nar- 
row, and  generally  six  inches  long — fiat  or  plane, 
and  rather  rough.  The  spike  is  terminal — of  a 
gicenibh  colour— -composed  of  flowers,  two  of 
■which  are  contained  in  each  fascicle  of  setx. — 
These  setse  are  smooth. —  The  seeds  are  nerved. 

8.  Panicum  sanguinale.     LiN  ~y  Crab  grass. 
Paspalum  sanguinale.  "Lf^n.^Cvofi  grass. 
Digitaria  sanguinalis.  Kiel. 3      (not    the   only 
grass  of  that  name  ) 

This  plant  has  l)een  properly  sepa:ated  from 
tlie  genus  Panicum.  but  it  is  here  left  under  it,  on 
account  of  an  intended  reference. 

The  root  is  fibrous,  putting  out  one  or  more 
stems  decumbent  at  their  base,  but  soon  assur- 
gent — geniculate — smooth — rather  compressed — 
and  from  one  to  three  feet  h:gh.  The  sheaths 
are  hairy — tinged  with  purple  with  an  obtuse  nnd 
multifid  membrane.  The  leaves  are  plane,  soft, 
pubescent — sometimes  very  long  The  spikes  are 
linear — 4  or  6  together.  The  flowers  are  dis|ios- 
ed  in  pairs — one  sessile — the  other  pedicellate. — 
The  valves  of  the  calyx  are  tinged  with  purple — 
sometimes  glabrous — sometimes  pubescent. 

This  is  stated  by  Elliott  to  be  an  excellent  grass 
for  hay.  The  experiments  made  by  Sinclair  on 
the  three  above  species,  howcvei',  shew  that 
their  nutritive  powers  are  inconsiderable.  (Vidk 
jipjiendix  to  H.  Davifs  agricultural  chemistry .j 
Schreber  descril)es  the  Panicum  ^aaguiyialt;  as 
the  manna  grasn.  The  natives  of  Poland,  Li 
thuania,  &c.  collect  it  in  great  abundance,  care- 
fully separate  it  from  the  husks,  boil  it  with  milk 
or  wine,  when  it  forms  a  very  palatalile  food.  I 
have  seen  a  nearly  similar  account  given  of  the 
«se  made  by  the  Prussians  of  the  seed  of  Festuca 
Jiuituns,  commonly  called  fllanne  de  Prusse — 
iind  to  be  afterwards  described. 

Many  other  species  of  Panicum  promise  to  be 
useful  in  husbandry,  and,  on  this  account,  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  inquisitive  and  enlightened 
agriculturist.  Hut  enough  has  been  said  to  excite 
curiosity  and  interest  concerning  this  important 
genus.  My  object  is  solely  to  point  out  and  to 
delineate  the  prominent  genera  and  species  of 
gramineous  plants.  Whoever  possesses  taste  and 
ardour  for  such  c.nquiries,  nmst  resort  to  the  works 
of  the  best  writers  on  general,  or  local  botany. — 
I  have  alreauy  mentioned  a  few  such  works — but 
I  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  sketch,  give  an 
ample  list  of  those  botanical  publications  which 
deserve  a  place,  in  the  Libraries  to  be  formed  by 
Agricultural  Societies,  among  the  most  approved 
■works  on  other  branches  of  science  intimately 
connected  with  the  improvement  and  dignity  of 
an  art  which,  situated  as  we  are.  must  constitute 
the  broad  and  imperishable  found:  tion  of  tjur  na- 
tional prosperity. — I  now  pass  to  the  genus. 

Agrostis.    I  Bent  Grass.     3'"^'-  2«>"""- 

Obs.  The  generic  name  jlgrontis,  comes  from  ;< 
Greek  word  signifyingyfcW,  because  most  specie - 
of  this  genus  ^vow  in  the  open  fields. 

Generic  c/iaraciers.    The  Calyx  is  2  valvtd — i 


flowered — valves  acute. —  Corolla,  2  valved — the 
valves  shorter  than  those  of  the  calyx — unequal 
— sometimes  awned — sometimes  awnless — stig 
mas  longitudinally  hispid — seed  invested,  in  its 
maturity,  by  the  corolla. 

The  flow  ers  are  generally  small ;  in  every  spe 
cies,  they  assume  the  form  of  a  panicle — with 
slender,  delicate,  and  spreading  branches,  pre- 
senting a  pyramidal  appearance — and  often  tinged 
with  red.  The  stems  are  sometimes  simple — 
sometimes  ramose — their  height  varies,  but  is 
generally  small. 

The  genus  agrostis  appears  natural,  when  re- 
gard is  had  only  to  the  habitus  totus  oi  the  seveial 
species,  and  to  the  affinities  which  connect  them. 
Yet,  even  here  we  observe  certain  anomalies — 
which  have  induced  the  formation  of  new  genera, 
and  other  changts,  by  modern  botanists. 

A  pubescence  investing  the  base  of  the  seed,  or 
rather  the  valves  of  the  corolla,  seems  to  assimi- 
late some  species  of  ylgroslis  to  the  genus  yiruti 
do;  but  the  plants  belonging  to  the  latter  genus 
are  comparatively  larger.  Their  calyx  is  man) 
flowered  and  awnless.  Hence  it  has  been  thought 
iiecessary  to  form  the  new  intermediate  genus 
Calamagrostis. 

Some  species  seem  connected  with  the  genus 
jivcna,  by  a  dot  sal  and  twisted  awn — but,  in  yive- 
na,  the  calyx  contains  more  than  one  flower. 

I  might  mention  some  other  irregularities  tend- 
ing to  shew  the  extreme  difficulty  ot  ilisliiijunng 
and   arranging  plants  into  group'*,   all  the  indivi 
duals  of  which  are  perfectly  conformable  to  any 


■^ults  throughout  the  county,  and  more  espetiallj- 
.n  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  from  a  very 
general  misconception  of  the  laws  ot  the  state  of 
Maryland  which  regulate  enclosures,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  offer,  through  your  paper,  a  concise 
view  of  the  subject,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not  have  the  means  of  correcting  their  erro- 
neous impressions  on  this  subject,  which  might; 
and  frequently  has  perhaps,  lead  to  a  trespass  on 
their  neighbour's  property,  from  a  false  notion  of 
rights  and  privileges. 

By  the  laws  of  ICngland  as  laid  down  by  Black* 
stone,  vol.  iii.  p.  209,  every  unwarrantable  entry 
on  another's  soil,  the  law   entitles  a  trespass  by 
breaking  his  close ;  for  every  man's  land  is,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  enclosed  and  set  apart  from 
his  neighbour's;  and  that,  either  by  a  visible  and 
material  fence,  or  by  an  ideal  invisible  boundary, 
existing  only   in   the   contemplation  of  the  law; 
and  every  such  entry  or  breach  of  a  man's  close, 
carries  along  with  it,  some  damage  or  other;  even 
the  treading  down,  and  bruising  "the  herbage  is  a 
damage,  and  a  legal  cause  of  action :  alao  id.  p. 
.ill,  a  man  is  answerable  for  trespass  and  dama- 
ges, if  by  /"■«  72rgligent   keeping,  his  cattle  stray 
upon   the   land   of  another,  though    without   his 
consent  or  knowledge  :  hence  it  appears  that  an 
enclosure    is    contemplated   by   the    law,  rather 
with  a  view  to  a  iiiau's  confining  his  own  cattle 
within  his  own   boundaries,  so  as  to   avoid   their 
uniioyanct  of  Ins  neighbours,  than,  as  a  necessa- 
ry protection  to  his  fields  against  the  negligence 
ot  others.     The   sairie   by  adoption,  is  the   muii- 
assumed  genetic  type.     The  creaMve   power  of  cipal  law   ot  Miiryi.iiid,  exctpl  so  far  as   it  ni;>y 
nature  seems  to  multiply  itself  in  tnis  infinite  va-;have  been  alteicd  Uy  legislative   acts;  ot  these, 
riety  of  motlitirations.     The  original  plan  is  evi-'ihat  ot   iri5,  c.  ol,  is  the  only  soliiar\   act,  which 
denily  the  satue — but  stii  there  is  such  a  count-  has  ever  made  any  material  ;iUtr,.tioii  in  the  mu 
less   multitude  of  combinations  as  to  elude  the  niopal  laws  of  Maryland  on  this  suliject,  from 
grasp  of  urtyfic'/«(' systems.    H'nre  the  preference  the  period  of  their  adoption,  or  derivation  from 
given  by  so  many  among  the  motlerns  to  the  nutu  ithe  p.uent  couiuiy,  and  that,  1  presume  is  obso- 
ral  method  of  Jasdeu.     But  1  return  to  the  siib-ilete  and  iiiapplicable  ;  but  grant  it  otherwise  : — 
ject  immediately  under  consideration 


By  the  title  and  preamble  ot  this  act  which  has 

given  rise  to  so  much   error,  it  is  obvious  that  it 

was  intended,  not   to  impair,  but  to  guard   and 

luxu.-iant  vegetatTon  of  elevated  neighbours  would  protect  agi  icultural  rights  and  interests  :  the  title 

choke  their  humble,  but  useful  growth — as   we|is    in   these    wniris — "  .\n    act   ascertaining   the 


In  genei^al,  the  species  ot  the  genus  jigrostis 
are  found  among  gramina  of  a  small  height.     The 


sometimes  see  in  society,  the  modest  industry  of 
the  poor  neutralized  by  the  exclusive  and  absorb 
ing  encroachments  of  overgrown  wealth.  Many 
ol  these  species  are  even  so  fine  and  so  slender  as 
not  to  bear  the  scythe  well — but,  in  return,  they 
afford  to  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals,  rich 
and  permanent  pastures — the  erect  part  of  the 
stem  only  being  eaten  by  them,  and  the  lower  and 
decumbent  part  quickly  putting  out  other  stems, 
at  the  several  joints,  and  thus  renewing,  for 
these  animals,  the  plentiful  and  salubrious  ban 
quet — and  affording  to  the  "  Lord  of  the  creation  " 
man,  delightful  grass  plats  and  lawns  for  invigo- 
rating sports,  or  contemplative  walks.  The  ge- 
nus Agrostis  offers  another  incalculable  advantage. 
Some  of  its  species  have  long,  creeping  roots,  and 
delight  in  loose,  sandy  soils,  which  ihey  seem  to 
have  been  intended  by  nature  to  fix,  to  consoli- 
date, and  to  fVitilize. 

In  my  next  number,  I  shall  describe  the  most 
nteresting  species  of  this  genus — among  which 


height  of  fences,  and  to  prevent  the  evil  occasion- 
ed by  the  multitude  ct  horses,  and  restraining 
horse  rangers,  within  this  province,  and  to  re- 
dress the  great  evil  accruing  to  this  province,  by 
the  multiplicity  of  useless  horses,  that  run  in  the 
woods." 

By  the  first  section  of  this  act  it  is  provided 
that  all  enclosures,  by  fences  or  otherwise,^  shall 
be  five  feet  high,  and  from  the  first  of  May  till 
the  10th  of  iNovember,  all  horses  shall  be  kept 
within  good  and  suthcient  enclosures,  upon  penal- 
ties thereafter  named. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  common  sense,  to  de- 
monstrate, that  neither  the  words,  nor  the  inten- 
tion of  this  law,  impair  the  rights  of  the  agri- 
culturist ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  obviously 
self  evident,  that  it  was  designed  to  defend  and 
protect  his  interests,  against  a  licentious  horde  of 
marauders,  horse-rangers  and  hog-rangers,  fugi- 
lives  from  justice,  and  insolvents,  whose  occupa- 
tion it  was,  to  retrievetheir  prostrate  condition. 


the  Agrosiis  Stolomfera,  the  celebrated  Jiorin  of  the  result  of  general    worthlessness,  out  of  the 


agriculturists. 


L.  H.  G. 


The  notice  of  the  public  is  invited  to  the  follow 
ing  view  of  the  laws  of  Maryland,  on  tht  sub 
ject  of  Enclosures  ;  it   is  a  subject   worthy   of 
attention,  inasmuch   as  it   appears  to  be   very 

generally  niisundei  stood,  and  IS  unquestionably  against  the  contumely    and   peitinxity   of 
one  of  very  general  interest  to  the  comnmiiity  rangers,  (generically    speaking)   to  prt  vent 


well  earned  goods  of  others,  the  result  of  honest 
labour,  and  frugality  ;  and  the  construction  as- 
signed to  this  law  by  many,  countrymen  and 
townsmen,  whereby  its  spir:t  is  perverted,  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  horse-rangers,  &c.  is 
wholly  unfounded. 
The  other  sections  of  the  law  go  to  provide 

the 
the 


at  large 
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Gentlemen — As  considerable  inconvenience  rt.- 


repetition  of  their  offences,  by  ■diithoiising,  that 
after  notice  twice  given,  the  horses,  Sec.  Ircspaae^ 
iii„  uii-lit  be  shot. 
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'I'lie  last  section  provides,  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful,  for  any  person,  not  having  land  of  his 
own,  nor  renting  a  plantation  to  keep  breediiis: 
mares;  founded,  no  doubt,  upon  this  filausibU 
/ly'wiliesin,  that  without  the  means,  themselves 
of  raising  horses,  the  task  might  devolve  upon 
their  unwilling  neighbours,  whirh,  the  law  deen 
ed  unjust,  and  therefore  prohibited:  the  same 
principle,  it  is  presumed,  would  hold  against  the 
hog-rangers,  who  far  out-strip  the  horse-rangers 
of  the  last  century,  in  the  extent  of  their  preten- 
sions :  most  seriously,  it  is  accredited  by  many 
good  and  pious  neighbours,  that  hogs  have,  if  not 
the  physical  power,  at  least  a  kind  of  privilege 
of  uA/y«/<!/,  conceded  by  the  laws  of  the  state;  or 
that  by  a  kind  of  unintelligible  custom  oi forbear- 
ance, they  may  range  where  they  please;  this 
notion  is  so  absurd  that  I  should  fancy  I  was  vio 
lating  the  character  of  your  paper,  were  I  to 
argue  its  refutation;  the  immutable  principles  of 
justice,  as  well  as  of  law  flatly  contradict  it 
and  the  worthy  citizen,  upon  a  single  glance,  will 
reuounce  it,  as  a  paipable  heterodoxy. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Yours  respectfullv, 
JOS.  E.  MUSE. 
Cambridge,  March  23. 


^'a\\\va\  V\\stov;j 


OVIS  LATI-CAUDA  ; 

OR  BKOAD  TAIL  SHEEP. 

Jtbanij,  Itith  July,  1824. 

Dkar  Sir. — I  feel  gi-.ai Bed  with  your  interest 
ing  letter,  and  parti' ularly  to  learn  that  you  in 
tend  to  visit   this  region  the   commencement  of 
next  month.     I  shall  certainly  see  you  at  Sarato- 
ga Springs  and  I  hope  to  see  you  at  my  house  in 
this  place. 

Your  account  of  the  ovis  taticauda  or  lati 
caudata,  some  of  which  animals  you  have  obtain 
ed  by  the  put^lic  spirit  of  Capt.  Jones,  exhibits  a 
most  particular  point  for  thediscusaion  of  natural- 
ists. This  animal  is  noticed  by  Aristotle,  who 
says  thai  their  tails  are  a  cubit  or  twenty-two  in- 
ches broiul.  Pliny  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Na- 
tural History,  mentions  that  "in  Syria  sheep 
have  tails  a  cubit  long,  and  they  bear  most  wool 
there."  The  broad  tailed  sheep  are  common  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Barbary  ;  and  Buffon  says,  that 
this  race  is  much  more  diffused  than  the  ordinary 
kind.  Travellers  have  denominated  them  Bar- 
bary sheep,  and  it  has  been  made  a  question 
whether  they  are  a  distinct  species  or  a  variety. 
1  h::ve  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  only  a  variety, 
but  it  is  in  your  power  to  settle  this  point  by  let- 
ting your  ram  associate  with  the  common  ewe. 

The  redundance  or  excess  of  fat,  which  in  our 
sheep  settles  about  the  kidnies,  appears  to  descend 
upon  the  vertebra  of  the  tail  in  the  Barbary  sheep, 
which  generally  weigh  from  10  to  501b.  and  are 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  Some  are  said  to  be 
so  ponderous  that  the  shepherds  sometimes  Dut 
boards  with  small  wheels  under  their  tails  in  or 
der  to  prevent  injury.  This  animal  is  also  re 
ma!  kable  for  the  fineness  of  its  wool  The  fine 
shawls  of  Tibet  are  made  of  it — and  in  this  re- 
spect your  sheep  may  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
country,  but  if  the  obstacle  to  propagation,  which 
yo\i  suggest,  cannot  be  surmounted,  then  the  ad- 
vant'tges  of  this  importation  will  be  lost. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  the 
same  respect  as  to  the  Lama  of  South  .\merica, 
and  that  the  keeper  sometimes  assists  ;  but  nature 
must  have  prescribed  the  union  without  the  aid  of 
man.  This  animal  could  not  have  been  so  antient, 
so  numerous,  and  so  ex'end'  .1,  if  extraoidinary 
means  for  its  continuance  were  indispensable. 


May  not  the  difficulty  of  communication  be  di 
minished  by  the  falling  off  of  the  fieece.*  may  not 
rhe  female  assume  a  change  of  position  or  pros- 
trate herself  as  the  female  Lama  does  ?  may  not 
.naiiy  of  the  females  be  destitute  of  tails,  as  in 
some  varieties  they  are  destitute  of  horns? 

Hut  I  must  stop  lest  1  fall  into  the  error  of  the 
pedant  who  attempted  to  teach  Hannibal  the  art 
of  war. 

I  am  your's,  velry  trulv, 
DE  WITT  CLINTON. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 

Note.— [What  is  here  said  of  the  difficulties 
of  propagation  is  in  reply  to  the  observations  of 
the  Editor  who  communicated  the  fact,  that  be- 
sides the  apparent  physical  difficulty,  not  to  say 
impossibility  of  sexual  intercourse,  none  of  the 
full  blood  which  he  has  seen  have  been  known  to 
succeed,  though  there  has  been  no  deficiency  of 
propensity  or  efforts  to  gratify  it.  Hence  occurs 
the  question,  how  has  the  race  been  preserved? 
If  the  presence  and  assistance  of  the  shepherd  be 
indispensible,  dame  nature  must  have  been  in  a 
very  speculative  mood  to  create  these  animals 
and  leave  their  power  of  propagating  their  spe 
cies  to  depend  on  a  circumstance  so  precarious  I !] 
Ed.  .,im.  Far. 


GAPES  IN  CHICKENS, 
Occasioned   by   double  headed  worms,  vihich  ac- 
comfiany   this   communication,  together  with  a 
bruzen    wire  screw,  with  which  they  are  easily 
extracted. 

Synapuxent,  16th  June,  1824. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE    AMERICAN  FARMER, 


me  to  say  more  on  this  subject,  please  to  ask  for 
such  information  as  you  desire. 

PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  deli- 
vered from  Piscataway    Inspection    Warehouse 
during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  5th  day  of 
April,  1824,  and  ending  on  the  5th   day  of  July 


DomeBtic 
gro\Mh. 


Number  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 


Growlli  not 
or  tijis 
slatt. 


Ke-iii. 
sptcied. 


Total. 


98 


98 


91 


91 


JOHN  C.  MOORE,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  22,  1824. 
1  rue  Cojiy ,  jrom  the  original   refiort  on  Jile 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.S.Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  deli- 
vered tioni  Upper  Marlboro'  Inspection  Ware- 
house during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  1st 
day  of  April,  and  ending  on  the  fifth  day  of  Julv 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  ' ' 


Domestic 
growth. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


471 


Number  de- 
livered. 


223 


Growth  not 
ol'  this 
state. 


He-in- 
spected. 


Total, 


4rr 


22S 


SCOTT  &  BERRY,  Inspectors; 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  17, 1824. 
True  Cofiy  from  the  original  refiort  on  file  in 
this  office, 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md 


A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Magruder's  Warehouse,  during  the 
quarter  commencing  on  Monday  the  5th  day  of 
April,  and  ending  on  Monday  the  5th  day  of  July, 
eifiihteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


Domestic 
f^vowth. 


Number  in- 
s])ected. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


Gnjwthnot 
of  this 
stiile. 


55 


Re-in- 
spected. 


Totnl. 


53 


5S 


Dear  Sir — The  enclosed  papers  will  apprise 
you  that  your  inquiry,  when  I  last  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you,  was  not  correctly  understood. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  when  addi- 
tional light  shall  have  been  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  which  they  relate. 

Willing  at  all  times  to  minister  to  that  laudable 
thirst  for  information  which  characterises  you,  I 
herewith  forward  a  double  headed  portion  of  the 
vermicular  family,  together  with  the  instrument 
with  which  they  were  taken  from  the  wind  pipes 
of  four  chickens  in  great  distress  with  the  ga/ies. 
The  ingenious  neighbour  who  invented  the  in- 
strument, was  kind  enough,  after  he  had  operat- 
ed upon  our  chickens,  to  give  it  to  me,  exactly  as 
I  now  enclose  it  for  your  inspection.  I  declare 
to  you  that  I  have  seldom  been  more  surprised, 
than  at  the  facility  with  whirh  this  brazen  screw' 
was  introduced  into  the  wind  pipe— the  struggles 
of  the  subject  ceasing  as  soon  as  its  point  had 
fairly  passed  the  chink,  (rima  glottidis  if  you 
prefer  it,)  the  almost  undisturbed  respiration, 
whilst  it  was  suffered  to  remain  projecting  from 
the  mouth  for  a  minute,  without  oth-r  support 
than  that  which  the  walls  of  the  tube  itself  afford- 
ed— and  the  astonishing  organization  of  the  worms 
taken  out.  You  will  perceive  at  first  view  that 
many  of  these  monsters  have  two  fimbriated,  and 
all  a  pointed  extremity.  The  gentleman  who 
extracted  them  assured  me  that  "  those  which 
appear  without  the  small  head  must  have  been 
mutilated,  as  he  had  seen  none  in  all  his  previous 

operations  without  it."  It  is  by  these  fimbriated  subject,  without  wishing  to  enter  into  controversV 
black  like  extremities,  that  their  sustenance  is  with  any,  but  rather  to  promote  enquiry, 
obtained.  Committed  to  a  smallportion  of  timpid-  The  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  felline 
water  they  manifested  all  the  signs  of  life,  and'timber  in  June  are  not  conclusive.  From  thinv 
occasionally  threw  out  from  the  pointed  extremi  J  years  personal  observation,  I  find  it  depends  m 
ty  portions  of  the  blood  with  which  tiiey  wereja  great  measure,  on  the  quality  of  the  timber  — 
"r^J?     ij  J  .  I  Some  young  growing  timber,  will   perish  sooner 

1  Should  say  a  vvord  or  two  of  the  modus  ope-  i  than  that  which  is  older  and  more  ripe  ;  and  se- 
rancli,  but  really  f(  ar  that  this,  written  in  grearlcondlv  it  depends  much  on  the  u^e  it  is  put  to  — 
haste  will  be  toolate  for  the  mail.    If  you  wishJWe  will  suppose  timbfr  of  the  same  quality 


JOSHUA  NAYLOR,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  IT,  1824. 
True  Copy  from  the  original  refiort  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.S.  Md 


from  the  new  ENGLAND  FARMER, 

BEST  TIME  FOR  CUTTING  TIMBER, 
Sir, — Learning  from  a  late  number  of  your  pa- 
per, that  the  month  of  June  is  the  most   proper 
time   for  cutting  timber,  with  diffidence  I  would 
ask  permission  to  make  a  few  observations  on  that 
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[August  6,  1824. 


vroaght  into  two  wuggons,  one  of  them    when  Faimer,  may  be  able,  and  willing,  to  answer  sa 
.-fd  is  loaded  with   wet  loading,  the  other  with  lisfactorily,  the  following  queries,  viz  :— Docs  the 

borer  spring  from  an  egg  deposited  on  the  bark 
of  the  tree?  (if  this  is  the  case)  what  insect  de- 
posits the  egg?  and  at  what  season  of  the  year? 
liow  long  is  the  egg  in  hatching?  how  many 
months  or  years,  does  the  insect  live  in  the  tree  ? 
and  does  it  leave  it  in  any  par'icular  month  ?  has 
any  method  been  discovered,  to  destroy  this  m's 
1  hievous  insect  except  by  cutting  it  from  the  tree  ? 
the  writer  is  confident  that  if  any  person  possess- 
es the  means  of  answering  the  above  queries,  by 
so  doing,  he  will  confer  a  great  benefit  on  all 
those  who  cultivate  the  apple  tree. 
Ji y,  June  8,  1824. 

Price  of  Race  Horses. — During  the  last  few 
years  about  two  thousand  pounds  has  been  the 
maximum  for  the  reputed  best  colt  of  the  year. 
Five  thousand  guireas  were  ofTered  and  refused 
for  the  celebrated  Smolensko,  before  he  went  to 
Epsom.  In  the  Newmarket  Oct.  meeting,  1S05, 
a  bay  colt  by  Pipato  sold  for  15,000  guineas.  A 
chesnut  two  year  old  colt  by  Beningboiough,  a 
bay  two  year  old  colt  by  Volunteer,  and  a  brown 
three  year  old  filly.  Orange  Girl  by  Sir  Peter, 
sold   for    15,000  guineas  each.     Lord    Fitz  Wil 


dry,  it  isobvioiis  which  «ill  perish  first.  Itiust 
I  shall  not  be  charged  with  egotism,  by  those  who 
know  me,  when  I  say  that  I  have  wrought  more 
kinds  of  timber  iha'n  most  men  have,  and  for 
more  uses  than  any  I  know  of,  ami  it  has  been  my 
endeavour  to  determine  what  tin'e  for  felling  and 
what  kind  of  timber  is  best  for  the  use  desired. 
And  from  the  many  observations  I  have  made 
from  both,  I  am  satisfied  and  ready  to  saj-,  with 
out  hesitation,  that  September  is  the  best  time, 
although  I  believe,  that  if  the  bark  of  timljer 
trees  could  be  taken  off  in  June,  without  felling 
the  tree  or  injury  to  the  wood,  and  then  let  stand 
until  September,  the  timber  would  be  stronger 
and  more  durable.  I  have  seen  this  done  to  elm, 
walnut,  and  maple.  (I  have  made  use  of  the 
common  name  of  timber  without  giving  their 
class,  order  or  genus,  because  we  should  be  less 
liable  to  mistake.)  All  these  are  considered  of 
the  most  perishable  kinds  that  are  made  use  of 
for  timber.  All  of  them  proved  to  be  more  firm 
and  lasting.  I  have  seen  white  oak  timber  felled 
ill  February  and  March,  the  sap  of  the  wood  was 
perished  September  on  one  side  of  the  logs.  I 
have  seen  wood,  cut  in  May  and  June,  in  which 
more  than  the  sap  of  the  wood  was  perished  in 
one   year.     I   have  seen  timber  that  was  cut  in 


Corn,  34  cents — Ditto,  white,  33  cents — Rye,  per 
bus.  41  cts-Oats,  20  cts.--B.  E.  Peas,  none— White 
Beans,  none — VVhiskey,  28  cts — Apple  Brandy, 
,55  cts— Peach  do.  %l. — Herrings, No.  1,  5s2  12A— 
No.  2,    SI  87J — Ditto    Old,   No.  1,    §1    50-— 

Ditto   ditto  No.  2,    Rl  25 Shad,  trimmed,  gS 

75 — Do.  ITntiimmed,  S5  75 — Ginseng,  out  of  sea- 
son— Linseed  Oil,  65  cents. — Clover  Seed,  out  of 
season — Flax  Seed,  rough,  75  cents  per  bushel — 
Timothy,  Do.  out  of  season — Hay,  per  ton,  §10 — 
Flax,  10  cts.— Candles,  Mould,  12  J  cts. — Soap,  7 
cts. —  Pork,  Mess,  gl5  50 — Ditto  Prime,  Sl2 — 
Butter,  7  cts.  to  14  cts. — Lard,  9  cts. — Bacon, 
6  a  7  cts. — Leather,  Best  Sole.  24  to  27  cts.— 
Feathers,  35  cts. — New  Wool,  30  to  35  cts. — Me- 
rino full  blooded  35  to  40  cts. — I  do.  30  to  35  cts. 
— J  do.  25  to  28  cts. — Common,  20  to  25  cts. — 25 
percent,  more  when  well  washed  on  the  sheep 
and  free  from  tags. 

Some  very  fine  Yellow  Tobacco  inspected  at 
Warehouse  No.  1,  during  the  present  week,  sold 
at  an  advanced  price  of  goOto  V40.  Common  and 
midling  dull,  fine,  scarce  and  wanted,  very  little 
coming  to  market. 


have 
September  that  the  sap  was  perfectly  ?ound  and 
briglit  two  years  afterwards.  I  have  used  white 
maple  for  hoops  to  buckets  that  was  cut  in  Sep 
tcOiber  that  lasted  21  years  in  constant  use,  the 
first  ten  years  for  water,  the  remainder  for  feed- 
ing  ot  swiiie.  I  have  one  now  that  was  hooped  n-^  ^.  ^-^.^^ 
"      '  ''      u  down  in  the  Septem-j  c>  .■•    „„  <> 


The  thorough-bred  imported,"  improved  DuR- 
liam  refused  ;!,00'6  guineas  tor  Sir  Paul,  by  SirPe-HAM  SHORf  Horn  Bull,"  called  CHAMPION. 
ter,  out  of  Pearl  byTaniiem.  About  half  a  cen-  This  celebrated  Bull,  was  ordered  by  .VIr  bkiu- 
tury  since.  Lord  Grobvenor  offered  Mr.  Piggott  ner  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Champion,  of  Blyth,  in 
10,000  for  Shark,  as  the  horse  was  leading  offthe  Nottinghamshire,  England,  in  the  spring  ori822. 
course  at  Newmarket,  to  be  taken  out  of  train-  Mr.  Champion  says  in  his  Utter  to  Mr.  Skinner, 
It  was  reported  that  O'Kelly  refused  nearly  ''the  Bull  1  consider  a   majiiiificent   animal.     He 


ing. 


double  the 


sum   for  his  Eclipse,  reply  ing  to  the  williiotbe  two  years  old  till  the    10-h  of  August, 
.  ,„,,,,   ^,,„,    'all  Bedford  Level  would  ncit  purchase  1822.     lha\e   ro  doubt,  he  will  giow  to  a  large 

with  maple  that  was  blowu  down  in  the  =ieptem-jg^.,j  ,  ..  r^o  go  half  a  centurv  further  b.ick,  a|  size,  and  his  points  are  extraordinary  ;  his  breast 
bfr  gale  1815,  which  is  perfectly  sound  I  bavei  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^,p„  ^^,,^,^,1  ^lo^j,  from  f  ither  to  son.jis  imcomnnnly  prominent;  his  shoulders  are 
one  other  that  I  put  but  one  maple  hoop  on  ol  the,,,^^,  ^^Yf)j,j,  spoitsman    offered   the  duke  of  De-  neatly  funned,  and  well,  in  which  is  considered  a 

vonshire,  for  Flying  Childers,  the  horse'.-  weiuhl  great  perfection,  as  there  isless  coarse  beef;  his 
in  crowns  and'half  crowns,  which  the  Noble  bosom,  or  neck  vein  is  consequently  very  full,  as 
Duke  refused. London  Paper.  's  also  his  Hank;  these  are  great  perfections  corn- 


same  kind,  the  others  were  of  walnut  cut  in  the 
winter;  the  latter  I  have  had  to  replace  three 
times,  once  with  walnut,  once  with  white  ash, 
and  once  with  red  ash.  The  maple  is  perfectly 
sound  now.  Many  leasons  may  be  offered  why 
September  is  the  l)est  time  for  felling  of  timber, 
but  one  general  reason  must  suffice  for  this  time. 
When  1  have  more  leisure  it  may  be  that  1  will 
discuss  it  at  greater  length.  The  one  reason  I 
shall  now  offer  is,  the  timber  is  more  ripe  in  Sep- 
tember than  at  any  other  time.  1  have  thought 
that  making  these  suggestions  at  this  time,  might 
induce  some  to  try  the  experiment  this  season  of 
removing  the  bark  from  trees  designed  for  tim 
ber.  Yours,  &c. 

PHINEAS  STEVENS. 
.Andoi'cr,  June  4,   1824. 

THE  BOKF.R  IN  APPLE  TREES. 

Sir, — If  you  think  the  following,  worthy  a  place 
in  your  useful  paper,  you  will  confer  a  favour  on 
one  of  your  readers,  by  inserting  it. 

AGRICOLA. 

Having  been  recently  employed,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  a  considerable  luiniber  of  apple  trees, 
for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  that  destructive 
insect,  known  by  the  name  of  ihc  "Borer,"  I 
was  surprised  to  find  it  apparently  in  so  many  dif 
fcrent  stages  of  existence.  1  discovei-ed  first,  a 
small  substance  on  the  bark  of  the  tree,  scarcely 
possessing  the  power  of  motion  ;  second  a  small 
grub,  or  worm  between  the  bark  and  wood,  gene 
rally,  very  -near  the  surf.ice  of  the  earth  ;  third, 
a  larger  worm  completely  incased  in  the  -.vood  of 
the  tree,  from  one  to  four  inches  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  fourth,  an  insect  about  one  inch  and 
an  half  in  length,  with  many  legs,  and  apparent 
ly  a  pair  of  wings,  from  four  to  six  inches  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  near  the  inside  of 
•the  bark  of  the  tree.  I  indulge  the  hope  thai 
some  of  the  correspon^nts  of  the  New  liiigland 


Immm*'  y}< 


A  A'oble  Home. — An  English  paper  announces 
the  death  of  the  highly  celebrated  hunter  Hookry 


bined  in  the  same  animal  ;  and  with-,ill,  his 
quality  of  flej.ii  is  suisrior,  his  ribs  and  hips  ^re 
very  promising  to  be  well  expanded'.  1  have  en- 
fuUy    into  his  merits,  but  I   trust  you  will 


ff  o/<cr,  the  property  of  Captain  Wilham  Healey.  jh,„k  I  have  not  said  more  than  the  bull  deserves." 
The  performances  of  this  horse,  as  an  hunter,!  ..  ^^^  v.^isgot  by  Warrior,  for  whose  dam  I 
have  been  very  extraordinary.  He  has  been  paid  Mr.  Robert  Colling,  200  guineas,  his  dam 
known  to  leap  thirty  five  five  barred  gates  in  one  ^^.^  |jy  ^\^x\\  Comet,  whose  dam  I  bought  at  Mr. 
day,  with  his  owner  ;  and  in  the  grand  steeple  Chaifes  Colling's  sale  for  170  guineas.  Blvth 
chase,  near  Newcastle,  he  leapt  the  great  Burn  (;o„K-t,  was  also  the  sire  of  the  Ox,  in  my  grcup 
of  nine  yards  deep  water,  and  won  the  match  gal-'ot  animals,  which  you  have,  and  he  was  bred  in 
lantly,  which  was  for  200  sovereigns.  On  the'^nd  in  from  Comet,  who  was  sold  for  1000  guineas 
banks  were  stationed  men  with  ropes,  for  theiat  Charles  Colling'ssale,  in  1810.  His  grandam, 
preservation  of  the  daring  rider  Capt.Wm  Hea-|was  by  Mr.  George  Coats'  Palmflower,  who  is 
ley,  who,  accomplished  this  unequalled  task  in j own  brother  to  my  Cow  Crimson,  for  which  I 
the  presence  of  thousands.  jgave  Mr.  Coats  100  guineas,  when  13  years  old, 

~ja!"  o  JH — -  and  Crimson    is  the  dam    of  my  bull  Blaize,  by 

.\  gentleman  inRehoboth,  informs  us,  that  a  Blytb  Comet,  which  I  am  now  using.  His  great- 
spire  of  Asparagus  in  his  garden,  grew  eight  and  grandam  by  Patriot,  which  Mr.  Coats  sold  for 
u /(oZ/yf-cC  in  one  week,  from  the  31st  of  May  to  500  guineas,  so  that  your  Bull  partakes  of  Col- 
the  6tii  of  June,  the  present  year  ;  averaging  a  bug's  and  Coats'  best  blood." 
growth  of  more  than  14  inches  per  day. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Khrata  in  No.  18  — 1'a.s,'e  15:1,  first  ooliimn,  the  *  refe-r 
10  tlie-  -j-  in  the  note.     The- 1  refers  to  tlie  '  in  the  note. 


"mm  is^A^Mi^Hi. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  August  6,  1S24. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— cart/u/ 

ly  collected  every   Thursday,  fur  the  American 
Farmer.    By  Rogers  t^  Sr.MJSGTO  j. 
Flour,   Howard  St.,  S5  37  wagon  price— Do, 

Susquehannah,  %5  12, ( — Do  Wha  f  ^5  25 Uo. 

Kye,  ■f,'2   a  ,g2  75— Corn  Meal,  p -r.  b,::'rel,  $2— 
Wheat,  white,  98  to  103  cts— Ditto  RcJ,  93  cis.— 


I'his  Bull  and  two  Heifers  which  were  im- 
ported with  hiiu,  were  sold  for  1500  dollars  im- 
mediately on  theirarrival.  He  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  "sure  getter,"  and  is  now  offered  for  sale, 
as  the  person  to  whom  he  belongs  has  a  young 
Bull  for  ehe  next  season. 

Ajjply  to  the  Edit  )r. 


(JDNltNlS  OF  Tlll.S  NUvlBKR. 
Celebraliiin  of  the  liii-ih-i|:ty    ol"  i^iniiscus,  continued — Ou 
the    M.iriui  dure  of  bti-aw   uni\   <ji-:iss    Hontiets,    No.   .'i^ 

The  g-reat  v.ilue  of  W  iieut — Llot:inii:al  Sketch  of  the  jiriuci- 
;t:il  gi-atuiua  usi-ful,  or  liki  iy  to  become  useful,  in  hu.shaiiih-y. 
No-  6 — View  of  the  l.,-iws  of  Maryland  on  ihesuhject  of  en- 
closures— llvis  l.ati-('au(la:  oi-  Rrnail  'i';iil  .Sheeji — Gapes  in 
Chickens — 'I'Dljae-eo  Ueports  — '»  -si  time  for  onttiiii;  tinlheu — 

I  he  Bo  -er  in  .Vjjple  '1  ret-s — -Price  of  Uace  Horses — A  Su 
hie  Hor ,,- — lieuiiukablc siuee of  Aj.iai-agiia — Prices Cui-i-ent, 
Adverti^e-uicnt,  !^c. 


No.  SI.— Vol.  6. 


AMERICAN  FAliMER.— Baltimore,  August  13,  182*. 
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CELEBRATION  AT  NEW  YORK  OF  THE 

BIRTH-DAY    OF    LINN.EUS, 
24th  May,  1824.— (Concluded.) 

To  Dr.  SAMUEL  L.  MITCHELL. 

Linnsean  Garden,  May  24. 
Dear  Sir — A  most  curious  and  singular  natural 
phenomenon  having  occurred  in  this  garden,  I  do 
myself  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  on  the  sub 
ject;  the  more  particularly,  as  it  was  from  you 
the  information  was  received,  which  led  to  the 
experiment.  During  a  walk  with  you  in  my  gar 
den,  about  two  years  since,  you  mentioned  to  me, 
at  the  moment  we  were  passing  the  dictavinus 
rubra,  that  a  German  writer  had  asserted,  that 
the  dictamnu.1  or  fraxinella,  when  in  flower, 
emitted  inflammable  gas  to  such  a  degree,  that  on 
a  lighted  match  bein,  applied  to  it,  it  would  im 
mediately  explode.  This  assertion  of  the  Ger- 
man writer,  appeared  to  me  so  incredible,  that  I 
had  not  the  curiosity,  the  first  season,  to  test  its 
truth  ;  but  the  last  summer,  observing  some  fine 
spikes  of  flowers  on  the  plant,  1  went,  with  seve- 
ral oi  my  family,  in  the  evening,  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. A  match  was  lighted  and  applied  to 
the  top  of  the  flowers,  Out  no  effect  was  produced  ; 
the  match  was  then  applied  to  the  base  of  the 
flowers,  and  instantly  the  whole  spike  was  enve- 
loped iu  a  blaze  of  light,  attended  with  an  ex- 
plosion similar  to  what  would  have  been  produced 
by  a  tea-spoon  full  of  gun-powder,  thus  proving 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  asser- 
tions of  the  German  writer  alluded  to,  were  cor- 
rect. The  next  morning,  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
examine  the  flowers,  to  ascertain  if  any  visible 
traces  remained  of  the  explosion  of  the  gas,  but 
found  none,  nor  could  I  perceive,  that  the  flowers 
were  in  the  least  injured  in  beauty  or  appearance. 
This  plant,  well  known  in  medicine,  was  esteem- 
ed by  the  ancient  Greeks  a  radical  cure,  and  Vir- 
gil quotes  it  in  several  places  as  remedial  in 
wounds.  As  its  medicinal  properties  are  fully 
defined  in  several  of  our  modern  materia;  medics, 
1  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  experiments 
on  that  head  ;  but  to  you  and  to  any  other  scien- 
tific gentlemen,  I  will  cheerfully  impart,  any 
quantity  of  the  plant  they  may  desire,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  experiments  on  its  medicinal 
virtues. 

With  the  highest  respect,  vour's,  &c 

WM.  PRINCE,  Sen. 

ODE  TU  LINNjEUS. 

Biji    U    SoTEiiMEisTEn,  o//f/ime4ect. 
Hail  die  bright  reign  of  May  ! 

There  is  sweetness  in  her  smile; 
The  wild  bird's  sonj;  is  g-ay — 

Us  music  doth  beguile  ;         ^ 
l"he  flowers,  which  adorn 

The  green  earth's  loveliness. 
Which  drink  the  breath  of  morn. 

May  well  the  boson^less. 

Hail  the  bright  reign  of  May, 

Fair  daughter  of  young  spring 
Hail  this  auspicious  day, 

_  Which  fleets  upoix  time's  wing! 
There  is  i  lory  in  its  name. 

The  birtli-tnorn  of  the  high  ; 
His  am'ranth  crown«t'  fame, 

Lives  in  tbe  vaulted  sky  ! 

While  in  life's  youthful  dawn, 

Me  slept  on  earth's  gri-en  hieast, 
The  Ijicrae  swept  o'er  the  lawn — 

Tl't-  flowers  in  joy  w^re  dressed. 
Beneath  an  elm  tree's  shade. 

He  lay  to  tame  unknown; 
Till  jrenius  p,.s'ied  the  ^lade, 

And  elainud  hint  for  bis  own. 
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He  walked  the  earth  in  pride, 

Like  one  born  in  the  sky ; 
Looked  through  creation  wide, 

With  philosophic  eye. 
He  named  each  shrub  and  flower. 

Which  drinks  the  vernal  dew  ;      . 
Which  decks  the  summer  bower 

With  bright  and  varied  hue. 

Hail  this  auspicious  day  ! 

Young  hearts  with  glory  burn; — 
Lo  !  science  takes  his  way. 

To  greet  its  bright  return  : 
And  learning's  brow  is  dress'd. 

In  smilint;  cheerfulness  ; 
How  wakes  each  happy  breast 

Where  joy  looks  on  to  bless. 

Hail  this  auspicious  day  ! 

lirighi  cheeks  are  glowing  Iiere  ; 
Sweet  beauty's  fair  array. 

May  well  ttiis  liour  endear. 
Oh  !  woman  is  life's  Uoiyer, 

Which  dutii  the  heart  beguile  ; 
Who  would  not  die  this  hour, 

To  hve  in  beauty's  smile  I 

Lines  composed  by  a  young  Lady,  for  the  coronation  of  the 
bust  of  JJun^us, 
Thou,  the  High-Priest  of  Nature ! — for  'twas  thine 

To  stand  witlnu  her  sanctuary's  veil  ; 
To  catch  revealings  from  her  secret  shrine, 

And  tell  the  hsienijig  world  the  mystic  tale  ! 
We  come,  with  grateful  bosoms  beating  high, 

i'o  gaze  upon  thy  features  :  'neath  that  brow. 
Dwelt  the  vast  thought,  that  grasped  infinity, 

And  the  fiilu  soul  that  fortune  could  not  bow  ! 
Bring  Glory's  wreaths,  to  crown  the  immortal  sage 

Nut  gemmed,  nor  golden  be  the  diadem  ;  — 
But  those  bi'ight  heralds,  that  from  age  to  age 

Transmit  bis  fame, — Oh !  weave  the  wreath  of  them  '. 

On  the  uses  of  Pyroligneous  Acid,  read  at  the 

celebration  of  the  birth   day   of  Linnaus,  at 

Flushing,  on  24th  May,  1824. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  that  Pyroligne- 
ous Acid,  which  some  call  the  "  Acid  of  Wood," 
is  a  recent  discovery.  Its  uses,  perhaps,  have 
not  been  long  kno\^n  ;  but  in  a  folio  work  on  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  written  by  Glauber,  the 
celebrated  Dutch  chemist,  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  it  is  not  only  particularly  mentioned 
by  the  name  of  Vinegar  of  Wood,  but  directions 
are  given  how  to  prepare  it,  and  engravings  intro- 
duced of  the  apparatus  used  in  its  manufacture. 

Glauber  was  not  a  professional  man ;  but  being 
in  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  extremely 
fond  of  chemical  studies,  he  devoted  most  of  his 
time  and  means  to  this  pursuit.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  that  he  carried  his  experiments  far- 
ther,  as  to  this  discovery,  than  to  ascertain  tliat 
its  qualities  resembled  those  of  common  vinegar. 

In  the  year  1814,  Professor  Meineke,  of  Got- 
tingen,  seems  to  have  first  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  Vinegar  of  Wood  possessed  peculiar  antisep- 
tic principles,  from  which  he  was  led  to  use  it  in 
the  preservation  of  meat,  and  afterwards  in  the 
preparation  of  mummies. 

A  vailing  himself  of  Professor  Meineke's  studies, 
Mr.  Scotze,  an  apothecary  at  Halle,  made  a  varie- 
ty ot  experiments,  by  which  he  so  far  verified  his 
predecessor's  discoveries  and  so  completely  puri- 
fied the  acid  as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  tabic,  that 
he  obtained  a  prize  on  that  account  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  Gottingen. 

Froin^this  period  down  to  1818,  the  Vinegar  of 
Wood  was  generally  regarded  as  a  distinct  acid; 
but  Fourcroy,  and  other  French  chemists,  ha- 
ving analyzed  it,  they  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
same  as  the  acetous,  or  common  vinegar,  difiering 
only  in  the  flavour.  The  name  of  Pyroligneous 
Acid  has  since  been  given  to  it  from  the  circum 


In  England  and  France  the  manufacture  of  thi.^ 
acid  is  carried  on  to  a  considerau'iS  extent,  and 
is  there  used  in  families  as  a  substitute  for  vine- 
gar. When  it  first  comes  from  the  still,  it  is  of  a 
dark  colour,  possessing  a  strong  acid,  and  slightly 
astringent  taste,  with  an  empyreumatic  smell — 
After  remaining  at  rest  for  some  days,  the  sub- 
stance which  causes  the  dark  appearance,  and 
which  is  of  the  qualities  of  tar,  subsides,  and  the 
acid  then  resembles  Madeira  wine  ir.  colour,  and 
is  comparatively  transparent. 

Before  Pyroligneous  Acid,  however,  can  be 
used  for  the  table,  it  must  be  frequently  distilled 
to  free  it  from  the  volatile  oil  which  occasions  the 
peculiar  flavour  attending  it  in  its  Original  state.— 
The  most  effectual  method  to  render  it  pure,  is 
to  mix  it   with   sulphuric    acid,  magnesia,  and 

common  salt,  when  running  it  through  the  still. 

These  frequent  distillations  increase  its  strength 
so  much  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, until  it  is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
water.  Some  of  the  acid,  thus  purified,  has  late- 
ly been  imported  into  this  country,  and  is  found 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  to  which  vinegar  is 
usually  applied. 

Pyroligneous  acid  is  well  known  in  Great  Bri- 
tain of  late  years,  as  an  article  of  commerce. It 

is  there  distilled  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
acid  to  dye  cloth,  and  the  charcoal  for  manufac- 
tiiring  gunpowder,  which  is  always  in  request. — 
The  common  estimate  is  that  a  ton  of  nut  wood 
yields  about  100  gallons  of  acid,  400  lbs.  of  char- 
coal, and  12  gallons  of  tarry  substance. 

This  acid  is  also  extensively  used,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  in  the  preparation  of  white  lead. 
The  powerful  manner  in  which  it  acts  on  the 
metal  in  its  original  state  must  always  induce 
the  manufacturers  of  this  article  to  prefer  it  to 
all  other  acids. 

It  is  likewise  understood,  that  leather  may  be 
taimed  by  the  Pyroligneous  acid,  in  a  much  short- 
er  period  than  by  the  ordinary  process,  and  that 
the  leather  thus  manufactured,  is  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  any  imported. 

But  the  most  valuable  use  to  which  this  acid 
may  be  applied,  is  that  of  curing  meat  of  every 
description,  so  as  to  preserve  it  from  flies,  and 
from  putrefaction  in  hot  weather.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  innumerable  experiments,  that  it 
contains  the  same  properties  of  preserving  animal 
matters  as  smoking  them  by  wood  does ;  and  that 
the  only  difference  in  using  it  and  drying  by  the 
present  mode,  is  mei'ely  jn  the  application.  In 
the  one  case,  the  meat  is  acted  on  during  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  acid  while  the  wood  is  burning  in 
the  smoke-house;  in  the  other,  the  acid,  already 
formed  is  applied  by  immersion,  or  by  the  brush. 

Since  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Stotze,  at  Halle, 
several  successful  applications  of  the  acid,  in  this 
way,  have  been  noticed  in  the  English  journals. 
Two  specimens  of  meat  were,  some  months  ago, 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Socie- 
ty, Whitehaven,  which  had  been  prepared  with 
the  acid  on  7th  September  1819.  One  of  the 
pieces  had  been  taken  to  the  West  Indies  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  climate,  and  the  other  was  hung 
up  at  home.  After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  months, 
(i.  e.  January,  1821)  they  were  tasted  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  found  to  be  perfect- 
ly sweet,  fresh,  and  fit  for  use. 

Our  journals  also  have  mentioned  instances 
where  the  acid  has  been  used  in  the  preparation 
of  meat,  and  the  result  has  been  equally  satisfac- 
tory. But  nothing  has  appeared  of  a  positive 
nature  in  either  country,  by  which  the  mode  of 
applying  it  could  be  distinctly  understood.  In 
ine  instance,  the  acid  was  put  into  tlie  tub  after 
he  meat  had  been  sufficiently  saturated  with  the 


stance  ot  its  being  obtained  by  the  destructive  pickle,  and  in  another  it  was  not  applied  until 
aistiuation.  'after  it  was  removed  from  the  tub,  and  had  hung 
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in  the  open  air  for  a  day  or  two.  The  quantity 
of  the  acid  used^  lias  likewise  been  differently  es- 
tiipatp^,  accnrdiiis;  to  the  different  modes  of  pre- 
paration wliich  have  been  adopted. 

With  the  view  of  satisfying  myself  on  the 
subject,!  caused  six  pieces  of  beef  usually  selected 
for  smoking,  and  weighing  about  15  lbs.  each,  to 
be  cured  with  salt,  saltpetre,  and  sugar  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  and  when  they  had  been  about  fou 
weeks  in  the  ])ickle,  ihey  were  taken  out  and 
hung  up  for  twenty-four  hours ;  after  which  they 
were  moistened  by  a  brush,  with  nearly  a  quart 
of  the  acid.  In  a  few  days  they  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  smoked  beef,  and,  when  cut  in  slices, 
no  difference  whatever  could  be  discovered  be- 
tween them  in  flavor  or  taste.  Some  hams  and 
tongues,  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  showed  a 
similar  result. 

In  point  of  economy,  the  difference  in  the 
two  modes  is  very  striking.  The  expense  of 
smoking  a  hundred  weight  of  meat,  is  37  j  cents  ; 
the  cost  of  the  acid  for  the  same  quantity,  is 
only  6  cents.  But  what  is  of  still  greater  im- 
jjortance  is,  that  when  meat  returns  from  the 
smoke  house,  it  generally  weighs  about  a  third 
less  than  when  sent  thiiher.  Prepared  with  the 
acid,  no  diminution  in  the  weight  takes  place  ; 
while  the  juices  of  the  beef  and  hams,  which  are 
dried  up  by  the  fire  of  the  smoke  house,  are  en- 
tirely preserved  in  the  new  process.  Add  to  this, 
that  in  using  the  acid  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
meat  being  changed,  or  of  its  passing  through  the 
hands  of  persons  who  may  not  be  altogether  at 
tentive  to  cleanliness — considerations  which  are 
of  no  small  importance  to  those  who 
careful  in  regulating  their  household  affairs. 

Accompanying  this  communication  is  a  piece 
of  beef  prepared  by  me  about  two  months  ago 
and  a  part  of  the  acid  used  by  me  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  beef  has  been  fully  exposed  during 
the  whole  of  that  period,  and  although  the  wea- 
ther has  not  been  so  warm  as  is  usual  at  this  sea- 
son, I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  unassailable  by 
putrefaction  or  by  flies  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
year.  M'hen  sliced  and  broiled,  it  relishes  as 
■well  as  the  best  beefsteak. 

The  acid  is  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was 
when  it  first  came  from  the  still.  It  is  divested 
of  its  colour  by  subsequent  distillation  ;  but  as 
this  deprives  it  of  its  essential  oil,  the  cause  of 
the  smoky  flavour  given  to  the  meat,  any  altera- 
tion in  its  present  state  must  diminish  that  fla- 
vour, and,  probably,  materially  affect  its  antesep- 
tic  qualities;  consequently  render  it  unfit  for 
curing  meat. 

I  have  been  assured  that  fish  may  be  preserved 
for  any  length  of  time  by  the  Pyroligneous  acid. 
This  appears  extremely  probable.  Salmon,  shad, 
and  herrings  are  cured  in  smoke  houses  in  the 
same  way  that  meat  is  cured,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  acid  would  produce  a 
similar  effect.  It  might  also  be  used  to  preserve 
beef  and  pork  for  a  considerable  period,  without 
the.  trouble  and  expense  of  salting.  New  York, 
20th  May,  1824.  GEO.  HOUSTON 

.Substance  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  IVilUam  Robert 
Prince,  introductory  to  a  toast  given  at  the 
Linnesan  Festival. 

Such  has  been  the  pressure  of  numerous  avo- 
cations, for  some  time  past,  that,  desirable  as  it 
was  to  me,  to  tender  my  offering  at  the  shrine 
of  the  immortal  father  of  botany,  still  I  have  not 
been  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  exercises  of 
the  day  by  any  scientific  communication  ;  and 
I  rise  at  this  moment  unprepared  to  enter  into 
any  elaborate  remarks,  but  with  a  soul  filled 
with  the  diversified  sensations,  which  such  a 
day,  such  a  celebration,  and  such  an  assemblage 


are  calculated  to  inspire.  Sir,  I  feel  an  inex- 
pressible pride  and  pleasure,  on  seeing  here, 
concentrated,  the  most  splendid  talents,  not  only 
of  our  own  country,  but  of  regions  far  remote. 
Little  did  our  great  patron,  whose  nativity  we 
this  day  celebrate,  when  he  was  developing  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  and  when  his  efforts  were 
ridiculed  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  anti- 
cipate that  his  name,  by  its  talismanic  influence, 
would  excite  the  plaudits  of  every  clime,  of  every 
country  and  of  every  age.  Who  could  have 
supposed,  at  the  period  in  which  Linnseus  lived, 
that  in  less  than  a  century,  we  should  be  able  to 
enumerate  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  above  six- 
teen thousand  species,  whose  peculiarities  are 
accurately  defined  and  recorded  ? — And  what 
heartfelt  gratification  does  it  not  yield  to  the 
bosoms  of  Americans  to  know,  that  above  four 
thousand  species  of  those  described,  are  natives 
of  our  own  country  ;  and  that  each  year  affords 
large  accessions  to  the  number?  Can  that 
country  be  said,  with  truth,  to  be  unfavourable 
to  the  expansion  of  intellect,  which  can  boast 
its  full  share  of  vegetable  productions ;  a  country 
watered  by  the  mightiest  rivers,  and  bearing 
within  its  bosom,  internal  seas  of  immense  ex- 
tent .*  Can  man  degenerate  in  a  clime,  the  gran 
deur  and  majesty  of  whose  scenery,  commands 
the  admiration  of  the  world?  Does  genius  fail 
to  expand  amid  the  sublimities  of  nature  ?  Sci- 
ence banishes  from  the  mind  all  prejudice,  and 
bids  us  look  upon  every  country  with  liberal  feel- 
ings. Permit  me,  therefore,  to  offer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  following  sentiment  : 

Genius  and  science,   the  birthright  of  every 
country. 

'I  he  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  : 
by  a  young-  Lady,  and  given  as  a  sentiment  at 
the  Linn aan  festival. 
O  gracious  power,  from  whom  all  i^ootlness  flows ! 
Long  may  thy  flame  within  my  iieart  be  known ; 
Like  Sharon's  Kose,  with  ruildy  tints  that  glows, 
Like  the  vale's  pride,  may  it  thy  lustre  own, 
And  gave  its  fragrance  unto  thee  alone  : 
And  aye  thy  lioly  word  with  lovt  adore  ; 
Then  tor  the  future  hope,  tlie  past  atone, 
Till  wlien  all  pain  he  past  and  pei-il  o'er. 
It  hloorii  with  life  renew'd,  on  Eden's  promis'd  shore. 


AGRICULTURE. 


./f  brief  ejrtractfrom  the  proceedings  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  Eas- 
tern Shore. — Communicated  for  the  American 
Farmer. 

The  following  resolutions  having  been  laid  be- 
fore the  board  by  R.  H.  Goldsbnrough,  and  the 
second  resolution  having  been  amended  as  pro- 
posed by  Nicholas  Hammond,  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  from  this  Board 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  by 
correspondence  or  otherwise  the  best  intelligence 
that  they  can  procure  of  the  progress  in  the  im- 
provement by  manures  of  the  arable  lands  in  the 
several  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land— the  different  kinds  of  manures  made  use  of 
— and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  compara- 
tive value  of  each — and  to  present  the  same  to 
this  Board  for  disposal. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Far- 
mers in  the  different  counties  of  the"  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  to  organize  an  association  of 
judicious  and  experienced  persons  consisting  of 
from  five  to  twelve  members,  or  more,  according 
to  their  own  judgment,  to  aid  the  Trustees  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society  for  the  said  Shore 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  important  objects  commit- 
ted to  their  charge;  and  that  each  association  be 


requested  to  form  rules  and  regulations  for  its- 
own  government,  not  being  inconsistent  with 
those  of  the  said  society,  and  that  they  propose 
to  themselves  as  the  commendable  duties  of  their 
meetings  to  stimulate  agricultural  industry  and 
enterprise — to  collect  and  disperse  useful  infor- 
mation upon  husbandry  and  rural  concerns,  and 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  all  kinds  of  stock- 
to  ascertain  the  improved  state  of  the  lands-  by 
the  application  of  manures — the  various  kinds  of 
manures  made  use  of,  and  the  comparative  value 
of  each — .^nd  generally  to  use  their  best  exer- 
tions to  aid  the  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
thereby  to  add  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
their  respective  counties — 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  sev- 
eral boards  thus  to  be  formed  in  the  respective 
counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  to 
meet  at  the  town  of  Easton  on  the  day  previous 
to  the  next  Cattle  Show  at  lOo'clock,  A.  M.  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  together  and  seeing 
what  their  exertions  may  have  produced  worthy 
of  general  attention,  and  also  with  a  view  of 
having  such  county  boards  of  agriculture  recog- 
nized and  arranged  in  future  by  the  authority  of 
the  State  Society. 

Referred  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  Robert 
H.  Goldsborough,  Henry  Holliday  and  Daniel 
Martin — at  a  subsequent  meeting  Mr.  Goldsbo- 
rough from  the  committee  made  the  following 
report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE, 

Uhich   was   unanimously   adofited  by  the   whole 
Board. 

The  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Board  of 
Trustees  to  whom  the  resolutions  of  a  former 
meeting  were  referred,  return  the  same  to  the 
Board  accompanied  with  the  following  report. 

It  is  to  excite  emulation,  atid  industry,  and 
zeal  among  the  tillers  of  the  earth — to  improve 
lands,  and  augment  crops — to  add  to  the  wealth 
and  strength  of  the  country  —  to  improve  the 
household  arts,  and  multiply  the  comforts  of 
men,  that  agricultural  societies  are  formed,  and 
are  conducive.  Under  this  impression  yourcom- 
tnittee  have  cheerfully  grven  their  attention  to 
the  subject  submitted  to  them. 

The  first  resolution  directs  an  enquiry  into  the 
improvement  made  in  the  arable  lands  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  the  kinds,  the, 
application  and  comparative  value  of  manures 
made  use  of. 

The  second  resolution  contains  an  invitation  to 
our  agricultural  brethren  in  the  different  coun- 
ties of  this  Shore  to  unite  their  exertions  with 
ours  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  joint  and 
more  satisfactory  result  upon  subjects  connected 
with  agriculture;  and  it  also  suggests  for  their 
consideration,  what  has  been  found  by  this 
Board  to  be  an  eligible  and  agreable  mode  of 
pursuing  that  enquiry,  and  of  attaining  the  most 
general  and  useful  information. 

The  third  resolution  expresses  a  wish,  and 
proposes  to  the  several  county  boards  that  may 
be  formed  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  to  meet  an- 
nually where  the  Cattle  Show  for  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  is  held,  to  confer  together 
and  arrange  whatever  plans  may  be  thought 
best,  and  to  do  whatever  other  things  that  to 
them  shall  seem  useful. 

After  reflecting  upon  the  different  subjects  of 
these  resolutions,  your  committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  their  objects  are  highly  important,  and  if 
carried  into  effect  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
suggested,  will  afford  in  their  accomplishment, 
much  gratification  as  well  as  much  advantage  to 
the  Farmers  of  this  Shore. 

The  enquiry  proposed  in  the  first  resolution 
embraces  the  improvement  of  lands  by  manures; 
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a  subject  much  more  attended  to  on  this  penmsu- 
la  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  which,  al- 
though very  far  yet  tVom  being  carried  to  what 
can  or  ought  to  be  accomplished,  has  already 
made  most  beautiful  and  valuable  improvements 
in  our  country  and  tended  greatly  to  the  increase 
of  crops.  Manuring  being  a  cardinal  principle 
in  agriculture,  merits  all  the  attention  that  can 
be  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  inteixhange  of  in- 
telligence upon  this  important  point  increases 
our  knowledge  and  ivhetsour  ambition  to  pursue 
it.  Without  it,  all  agriculture  is  a  vain  and  im- 
poverishing employment,  and  our  country,  pre- 
vious to  the  last  fifteen  years  when  manures  were 
comparatively  little  made  use  of,  presented  to  the 
mortified  eye  of  the  beholder,  a  melancholy  ex- 
ample of  a  soil  gradually  impoverished,  whose 
virgin  freshness  had  been  destroyed  by  succes- 
sive crops,  without  any  effort  to  restore  the  fer- 
tilizing matter  that  injudicious  cultivation  had 
exhausted. 

Driven  by  shame  and  imminent  poverty  from 
that  execrable  system  of  destroying  our  lands, 
the  opinions  of  all  seem  now  to  have  seized  upon 
the  efficacy  and  indispensable  utility  of  manures, 
and  the  enquiry,  characterized  by  better  judg- 
ment and  reflection,  is  prevalent  abroad  "  How 
can  we  increase  tlie  quantity  of  our  manure — 
what  can  we  most  easily  convert  to  that  purpose 
— what  of  itself  is  the  best  manure — and  how, 
and  in  what  quantity  is  it  most  judicious  to  apply 
it  ?"  a  happy  change  !  denoting  as  great  a  revo- 
lution in  the  nnnds  as  it  is  destined  to  produce  in 
the  circumstances  of  men, — it  is  to  aid  this  new 
disposition  that  our  exertions  are  to  be  direct 
ed. 

Taking  a  geographical  view  of  the  country  we 
inhabit,  it  seems  in  its  location  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  and  is  therefore  but  little  known.  The 
great  thoroughfare  from  North  to  South  passes 
along  our  Northern  fiontier,  and  those  who  trav- 
el the  great  Post  Road  through  the  Eastern 
Shore  will  be  enabled  to  form  but  a  very  imper- 
ftct  opinion  of  the  character  of  our  country — for 
the  Eastern  Shore,  like  all  other  well  watered 
countries,  is  most  fertile  near  its  waters,  and  the 
interior  the  least  so — but  that  portion  intersect- 
ed by  waters  constitutes  four  fifths  of  the 
whole,  so  that  travellers  by  public  conveyance 
are  wholly  unable  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  our 
lands  or  the  character  of  our  people.  It  is  to 
this  cause,  and  to  the  existence  of  negro  slavery 
that  we  must  attribute  the  slow  increase  of  po. 
ulation  among  us — for  as  the  latter  of  these  has 
carried  much  emigration  from  us,  seeing  how 
the  lands  were  held  and  tilled,  so  both  have  con- 
spired to  prevent  emigration  to  us.  Thus  lands 
nuve  cortinued  to  be  held  in  large  farms  to  the 
destruction  of  the  lands  themselves,  to  the  loss 
of  their  proprietors,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  an 
industrious  population,  a  part  of  which  has  been 
driven  from  us  and  a  part  prevented  from  com- 
ing to  us.  To  remedy  these  evils  is  the  thing 
most  to  be  desired. 

As  to  Negro  Slavery,  this  is  an  evil  for  the 
continuance  of  whicji  we  are  not  responsible  un- 
til we  can  do  it  away  properly  and  prudently — 
public  opinion  is  active,  and  we  believe  ardent 
upon  this  subject,  and  a  general  disposition  ex- 
ists to  diminish  it  to  extinguishment  as  rapidly 
as  is  compatible  with  a  just  regard  to  the  rights 
of  humanity,  and  the  interest  of  all  parties  con- 
ceriied.  The  other  impediments  are  more  ea- 
sily and  speedily  removed. 

By  encouraging  the  spirit  to  pursue  the  system 
of  manuring,  you  will  necessarily  diminish  at 
once  the  extent  of  cultivation  by  each  individual, 
and  as  labour  with  us  is  rather  limited,  this  will 
throw  much  land  out  of  cultivation  that  will  re- 
quire other  proprietors  or  tenants,  and  these  are 
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only  to  be  drawn  to  you  by  understanding  the  re- 
sources within  our  country,  the  capacity  and  im- 
provable quality  of  the  lands,  the  means  of  ob- 
taining manures,  and  the  value  of  them.  To  af- 
ford this  intelligence  you  must  first  acquire  it 
yourselves,  and  the  very  means  and  interchange 
by  which  you  acquire  it,  will  give  it  considerable 
publicity  which  it  is  your  design  and  will  become 
your  duty  to  extend.  You  set  on  foot  the  inves- 
tigation and  enquiry,  you  inspirit  the  enterprize 
of  every  neighbourhood  ;  this  gives  a  tone  to 
public  sentiment,  and  by  the  encouraging  of  in- 
dustry and  the  developement  of  agricultural 
means,  you  will  create  a  fraternity  among  agri- 
cultural men,  bound  by  common  interests  and 
common  pursuits,  that  will  tend  more  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  than  any  disposition  that 
could  be  infused  into  our  people.  We  mean  not 
to  disparage  other  lands  by  declaring,  that  the 
country  we  live  in,  from  the  facility  of  transpor- 
tation to  market,  from  the  various  and  abundant 
natural  sources  of  manures,  from  the  evenness 
of  its  surface,  its  freedom  from  rock,  stone,  or  hill 
sides,  where  there  is  not  an  acre  but  can  be  ea- 
sily and  profitably  cultivated,  is  destined  to  ar- 
rive at  the  highest  grade  of  agricultural  excel- 
lence, and  needs  nothing  but  an  immediate  dimi- 
nution in  the  size  of  our  farms  and  an  increase  of 
industrious  white  inhabitants  to  attain  that  ex- 
cellence in  a  few  years. 

The  two  circumstances  alone  of  an  easy  water 
transportation  to  market  of  all  produce,  and  the 
rich  natural  sources  of  manure  which  abound 
here,  such  as  numerous  shell  banks,  abundant 
drifts  of  sea  weed,  commonly,  though  improperly 
called  sea  ooze,  rich  salt  marshes,  vegetable 
matter  mixing  for  years  with  vegetable  mould, 
that  for  centuries  have  been  filling  up  the  heads 
of  our  innumerable  creeks,  coves,  &c.  the  fer- 
tilizing ooze  in  the  bottoms  of  our  salt  water 
creeks,  together  with  abundant  marl  banks  al- 
ready opened,  and  more  of  which  are  daily  eve- 
ry where  discovered,  must  of  themselves  give 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  a  superiority 
over  other  tracts  of  country,  as  they  constitute 
the  means  of  enriching  the  lands  and  of  conver- 
ting its  abundant  produce  into  mone)  upon  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  terms.  If  to  these 
be  added  the  considerations,  that  in  purchasing 
or  renting  lands  here,  you  purchase  or  rent  no 
waste  lands,  all  being  easily  made  tillable — and 
that  you  may  derive  one  third  of  your  liv- 
ing, and  that  of  the  most  luxurious  kind  too,  at 
little  or  no  expense  from  the  salt  waters  which 
intersect  almost  all  of  the  lands — a  fair  judgment 
must  award  to  this  country  more  natural  advan- 
tages than  to  any  other;  and  further,  that  it  is 
more  susceptible  of  improvement,  contains  with- 
in itself  more  means  of  improvement,  and  that 
here  all  improvements  may  be  most  cheaply  and 
easily  made. 

It  is  with  no  little  contiition  that  we  look  back 
upon  the  negligencies  of  whicli  we  have  been 
guilty  in  not  improving  these  advantages  which 
a  bounteous  Providence  has  thus  bestowed  upon 
us—  but  it  is  a  truth  founded  in  the  history  of  the 
perversity  of  man,  that  the  more  means  you  en- 
dow him  with,  the  less  will  he  do  for  himself, 
and  that  exertion  rises  in  a  corresponding  ratio 
to  the  necessity  from  which  it  springs.  Happily 
for  our  country,  for  posterity,  and  no  doubt  for 
ourse  Ives,  having  indolently  and  carelessly  pas- 
sed through  more  thriving  times,  we  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  tyrannous  necessity  which  de 
mands  exertion,  without  which  no  man  can 
sustain  himself,  without  which  men  must  sink. 
It  is  to  this  seeming  calamity  which  in  the  end 
will  be  found  to  have  been  the  utmost  benefi- 
cence, that,  we  are  indebted  for  that  active  ex- 
ertion which  has  opened  the  stores  of  our  coun- 


try's capacity,  and  stimulated  her  inhabitants  to 
laudable  and  honourable  industry.  Necessity 
has  roused  us  into  action,  and  we  find  a  thousand 
advantages  on  every  hand  that  former  ease  and 
listlessness  and  abundance  forbade  us  to  im- 
prove. 

An  exemplary  economy,  and  a  generous,  vigo- 
rous enterprise  will  restore  what  we  have  lost, 
and  more.  They  will  make  our  country  bloom 
as  a  garden — they  will  call  others  to  participate 
in  our  happy  condition— they  will  make  us  rich, 
and  powerful  for  our  country,  and  clieerful  for 
our  friends — and  we  hope  for  all  this  that  we 
shall  be  grateful. 

These  are  fit  objects  and  ends,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Agricultural  Board,  and  they  recomuund  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  as  eminently  condu- 
cive to  them. 

We  cannot  doubt  but  that  our  brother  farmers 
in  the  different  counties  of  our  shore  will  cordial- 
ly unite  with  us  in  developing  the  resources  of  our 
country  and  in  making  known  its  advantages. 
A  sense  of  philanthropy  and  devotion  to  the  land 
we  live  in,  as  well  as  the  personal  interest  they 
all  feel  in  the  success  of  this  undertaking,  will 
we  are  persuaded  stimulate  their  exertions  in  so 
worthy  a  cause.  The  love  of  fame,  and  the  love 
of  profit,  are  the  strongest  incentives  to  exer- 
tion known  to  man,  and  they  are  both  blended  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view. 

To  gain  knowledge  you  must  first  institute  a 
spirit  of  enquiry,  and  that  knowledge  which 
tends  to  improve  habits  of  industry  and  regular 
occupation,  and  to  increase  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life,  and  to  banish  penury  and 
idleness,  is  the  most  important  that  men  can  ac- 
quire. 

The  means  that  we  invite  them  to  adopt  will 
be  found  not  only  to  tend  directly  to  the  end  aim- 
ed at,  but  they  will  be  in  themselves  the  most 
delightful  agencies  of  giving  to  social  life  a  long 
lost  intercourse,  of  directing  talent  and  enter- 
prise to  new  channels,  and  of  making  rural  lif- 
what  it  ought  to  be,  a  scene  of  independent  in- 
dustry and  domestic  comtort,  of  social  enjoyment 
and  an  active  enquiry  after  knowledge. 

Should  our  brother  farmers  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  co-operate  with  us  and  form  boards  of 
Agriculture  in  their  respective  counties,  an  an- 
nual meeting  of  all  the  boards  would  be  highly 
desirable,  and  perhaps  no  time  would  be  more 
convenient  than  that  designated  in  the  third  re- 
solution. 

Upon  the  best  consideration  therefore  that 
your  Committee  can  give  these  subjects,  they  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  resolutions  ought 
to  be  adopted,  and  they  recommend  that  a  Com- 
mittee be  formed  to  carry  them  into  effect  with 
such  instructions  as  the  board  may  think  proper 
to  give.  

The  Committee  above  recommended  was 
thereupon  immediately  appointed  and  consisted 
of  Robert  H.  Goldsborough,  Henry  Holliday, 
Daniel  Martin,  Governor  Stevens  and  Tench 
Tilghman. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Edisto  Island,  S.  C.  July  22a',  IS2'1. 
Sir, — I  have  been  directed  to  request,  that  you 
will  insert  the  report,  herewith   transmitted,  in 
your  very  valuable  paper. 

Very  respectfully  vour  obt.  serv't. 

W.  B.  SEABROOK,  Cor.  Sec. 
of  the  Agri.  Soc.  of  Ht.  John's,   Colleton. 

REPORT. 
The  Corresponding  Secretary  begs  leave  to  re- 
port, that  experience   is  the  'only  criterion  by 
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which  to  attain  positive  results.     Tis  true,  that 
to  the  deductions  of  reason  we  are  indebted  lor 
many  of  tliose  discoveries,  which  have  tended  to 
exalt  the  character  of  man,  and  to  enlarge   the 
sphere  of  general  knowledge.     The  vast  improve- 
ments daily  effected  in  every  department  ot  sci- 
ence, attest  the  fact  of  the  activity  of  the  human 
mind,  and  its  susceptibility  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion.    But  theoretical  inferences  are  frequently 
fallacious,  and  unfortunately  too  often  irreconci- 
lable with   practice.     This  is   particularly   true 
in  agriculture.     While  prudence  therefore  bids 
us  listen  with  an  attentive  ear  to  the  dictates  of 
a  sound  judgment,  and  the  manifestations  of  ge 
nius,  yet  associations  established  with  a  view  to 
ihe  advancement  of  rural  economy  will  ever  find 
their  real  and  permanent  interests,  when  guided 
and  propelled  by  the  unerring  standard  of  prac- 
tice  and   experience.     In  accordance   with   this 
obvious  principle,  the  secretary  has  endeavoured 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  dutiss  of  his   station. 
If,  however,  his  exertions  have  not  been  crowned 
■with  the  success  which  may  have  been  expected, 
he   is  consoled   with   the    reflection,  that  every 
eflort  within  the  compass  ot  his  abilities  has  been 
used  to  reach  the  goal,  where  industry  and  zeal 
receive  their  merited  reward.     As  the  period  for 
which  the  otficers  were  elected  expires  this  day, 
the  secretary  cannot  refrain  from  an  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  on  several  topics  of  weight  and 
moment.   This  society  has  existed  twelve  months, 
and  from  present  indications,  the  proudest  antici 
pations  of  its  founders   may  now  be  safely  indul- 
ged.    The  dense  population  of  Edisto,  its  great 
and  increasing  wealth,  together  with  the  nume- 
rous  natural  and    moral  advantages   which   the 
island  enjoys,  afford  a  better   opportunity  to  its 
inhabitants    to    become    practically    acquainted 
with  agricultural   pursuits  than  is  probably   pos- 
sessed by  any  other  section  of  this  state.     Public 
opinion  lias  sanriioned  the  reputed  fame  of  Edisto, 
and  has  kindly  attributed  its  flourishing  condition 
to  the  skill  and  unwearied  assiduity  of  its  farmers. 
If  this  belief  be  well  founded,  the  institution  of 
this  society  presents  a  vast  theatre  on  which  our 
usefulness  can  be  displayed  ;  it  points   out   the 
altar,  upon  which  should  be  deposited  the  sum  of 
our  experimental  knowledge.     Let  not  therefore 
the  flattering  hopes  of  our  fellow  citizens  be  dis- 
appointed, let  not  mental   apathy  or  physical  in- 
dolence lead  to  the  humbling  conclusion  that  our 
reputation   is   unmerited.     If  each   member,   at 
every   regular  meeting,  were  but  to  declare   his 
experience  on  a  single  point  in  relation  to  rural 
economy,  a  few  years  would  constitute  a  fund  of 
invaluable  matter,  from  which  we  may  diaw  as 
occasion  or  necessity  should  require.     From  per- 
sonal observation,  the  secretary  is  warranted  in 
asserting,  that  the  system  of  agriculture  on  this 
Island  is  now  undergoing  a  radical  change.    A  few 
years  since,  the  idea  of  paying  an  annual  tribute 
to  our  Alma  Mater  for  the  precious  and  manifold 
blessings  she  periodically  presents  to  us,   would 
have  been  deemed  visionary   and  chimerioal. — 
How  great  and  wonderful  is  the  revolution  which 
has  recently  been  effected  ?  What  a  pleasing  and 
animutive  spectacle  is,  at  present,  every  where 
exhibited  !  A  planter  dare  not  now  jeopardise  his 
reputation    by  implicitly  relying   on   the  native 
energies  of  the  soil.     He  dare  not  invoke  a  bless- 
ing on  his  labours,  while  the  compunctious  visit 
ings  of  conscience  remind  him,  that  greater  skill, 
and  more  judicious  efforts  could  have  been  suc- 
cessfully employed.     He  now  willingly  assents  to 
the  salutary  and  encouraging   truth,  that  of  all 
the  works  of  the  Deity,  none  so  readily  requites 
diligence,   and    rewards    industry   as  the  earth 
which  we  so  often  tread  unworthily.     Give  her 
the  veriest  pittance,  allow  her  but  occasionally  to 


repay  your  kindness  and  remunerate  you  for  your 
sensibility.     Notwithstanding  this  cheering  and 
satisfactory   view,  which  has  been   so  cursorily 
noticed,  yet,  prompted   by  the  purest  motives, 
and  influenced  by  those  considerations  which  con- 
stitute the  incentives  to  action,  the  secretary  is 
constramed  emphatically  to  ask,  why  the  most 
conimon  and  important  implements  of  husbandry 
are  literally  unknown  ?  The  plough   and  harrow, 
and    many     other   valuable    mechanical    agents, 
though,  with  few  exceptions,  in  general  employ- 
ment wherever  civilization  exercises  its  benign 
sway,  are  unhappily,  in  the  lower   districts   of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  superceded  by  the 
use  of  the  hoe,  which  can  be  only  rendered  effec- 
tual by  manual  labour.    In  this  instrument  all  our 
exertions  seem  to  be  concentred,  to  this  we  look 
as  to  the  &o\e  /ladulum  which  nourishes  and  snp 
ports   the  body.     The   secretary   is  aware,  that 
frequently  time  alone  can  break  the  magic  sptU 
which   binds  man  to  habit,  and  that   in  days  of 
yore,  the  abandonment  of  a   common   practice, 
was   generally  a  task  of  insuperable  difficulty. — 
The  improved   condition    of   society,    however, 
arising  from  the  extended  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
has  effected  so  thorough  a  reformation  in  the  in- 
tellectual world,  that  the  passage  which  leads  to 
the  temple  of  truth  is  no  longer  dark  and  dubious. 
The  lamp  of  education  now  illumines  the  way. — 
May  the  hope  then  be  expressed,  that  the  period 
is  rapidly  approaching,  when    the  operations  ot 
the  husbandman  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
aid  of  those  mechanical  powers,  which  the  efforts 
of  genius  have  created.     One  other  consideration 
merits  a  marked  and  serious  attention.     It  has 
been  tauntingly  affirmed,  and  gravely  reiterated, 
that  this  society,  like  a  few  of  the  institutions 
which  have  been  founded  at  this  place,  will  flou- 
rish merely  long  enough  to  demonstrate  the  in- 
stability and  fickleness  of  the  people.     It  has  also 
with  confidence   been    whispered,    that,    in  our 
peculiar  situation,  no  advantages  can   be  derived 
irom  an  agricultural  association,  which  may  not 
be  obtained  from  our  frequent  intercourse  and  in 
terchange  of  thought.    Thus  has  this  society  been 
paralized  in  its  very  conception — thus  have  exer- 
lions,  with  no  sinister  design,  however,  been  in- 
directly made  to  crush  it  in  its  embryo.     These 
declarations  exhibit  the  profundity  of  the  mind, 
in  no  very  amiable  or  interesting  light — they  por- 
tray a  gross  deficiency  in  those  elements  of  sound 
discretion,  which  are  necessary  to  the  fulfilment 
of  a  contemplated   scheme.     In  common  life,  all 
enterprises  are  undertaken  with  zeal  and  alacri- 
ty, if  aided  by  no  other  power  than  the   smiles 
and  aspirations  of  friendship.     If  every  attempt 
to   better  our  situation,  to  exalt  our  profession, 
or  to  benefit  our  countiy,  be  regarded  as  the  mid- 
day dream  of  a  visionary  theorist,  or  be  laughed 
to  scorn  by  the  limited  views  of  a  sceptical  phi- 
losophy, then  may  we  bid  adieu  to  those  improve- 
ments which  Hope  pointeth  out  as  within  the  grasp 
of  the   intellect — then  will  the  genius  of  Chaos 
enwrap  the  world  in  oblivion's  drapery, and  Bcetian 
dulness  prostrate  the  innate  greatness  of  our  na- 
ture.    The  period  will  then  have  arrived,   when 
it  would  be  sacrilege  to  assert,  that  man  was  crea- 
ted in  the  image  of  his  God.     It  may  be  assumed 
as   an   axiomatic   principle,    that   no  individual 
should  ever  become  a  member  of  any  association, 
unless  previously   determined  to  promote  its  ob- 
jects to  the   utmost  verge  of  his  abilities.     If  a 
cold   indifference   prevails,  if  a   listless  languor 
predominate,  let   him  remain  in  the  sphere    in 
which  he  moves,  for  the  inertness  of  his  manner 


has  been  peculiarly  blessed — two-thirds  of  its  • 
inhabitants  are  in  the  possession  of  considerable 
wealth ;  and  in  verity,  it  may  be  said,  that  there 
is  scarcely  an  individual  who  does  not  enjoy  a 
comfortable  independence.  Of  knowledge,  there 
is  indisputably  as  large  a  proportion  of  sound  use- 
ful information,  and  practical  good  sense,  as  will 
be  necessary  to  effectuate  any  purpose  or  design, 
which  we  shall  ever  be  disposed  to  execute.  It 
is  not  essential  that  our  communications  should 
be  drafted  with  classical  purity  or  logical  preci- 
sion ;  or  that  they  should  be  couched  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  accomplished  academician.  A  home- 
lier garb  accords  as  well  with  our  feelings,  and 
the  objects  of  an  unassuming  profession.  No 
man  should  ever  be  ashamed  of  placing  his  mite 
on  the  altar  of  the  public  good — diffidence  and  a 
reluctant  timidity  should  never  restrain  the  ex- 
pression of  opinions,  predicated  on  experience, 
or  offered  as  theoretical  suggestions.  A  sir.gle 
fact,  in  plain  and  humble  prose,  the  offspring  of 
a  pure  heart,  will  ever  be  as  acceptable  as  a 
thousand  well  turned  periods,  decorated  in  all 
the  pomp  of  rhetorical  embellishment.  It  would 
thus  appear,  that  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the 
two  most  indispensable  requisities  on  which 
the  usefulness  and  permanency  of  an  institution 
essentially  depends.  I;  zeal  and  industry  be  now 
our  determination — if  we  are  resolved  to  Dreak 
the  talismanic  wand  of  indifference,  and  to  arouse 
from  our  lethargy,  it  needs  not  the  aid  of  prophe- 
sy to  foretel,  that  a  happy  issue  to  our  labours 
will  be  our  certain  and  sweet  reward.  That  this 
society  may  flourisli  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
anticipations — that  it  may  tend  to  ameliorate  our 
condition,  and  to  promote'the  prosperity  of  our 
beloved  country,  is  the  reiterated  prayer  of  one 
who  will  never  cease  to  devote  his  time  and  hum. 
ble  talents  to  aid  the  great  cause  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  economy. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  B.  SEABROOK. 

Jidisto  Island,  S.  C.  July  lit/i,  1824. 


On  the  Manufacture  of  Straw  and  Grass  Bon- 
nets.— yVo.  4. 
Thus  we  see,  that  although  one  of  the  two 
ladies  who  made  the  important  discovery  of  the 
conversion  of  a  native  grass  into  a  costly  bonnet, 
was  suffered  to 'pass  with  empty  praise,  by  all 
the  patriotic  Societies  in  the  United  States,  her 
labours  have  been  made  one  source  of  national 
wealth  to  England,  and  that  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  importance,  and  as  a  grateful  re- 
turn for  her  liberality  of  conduct,  she  has  been 
generously  rewarded  by  the  London  Society. 
We  see  also  that  Mr.  Parry,  one  of  their  own 
countrymen,  has  been  complimented  with  the 
large  sillier  medal  for  the  manufacture  of  Leg- 
horn plat,  from  straw  imported  from  Italy  :  and 
lastly,  to  prevent  all  interference  with  home  in- 
dustry in  the  manufacture  in  question  the  Go- 
vernment have  laid  a  duty  of  £3  (§13  33)  per 
dozen  on  imported  plaits,  and  17s.  (S3  7)  a  lb. 
on  the  plat  not  made  up,  and  a  duty  of  five  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  imported  straw  from  Italy. 
The  business  of  promoting  the  manufacture 
of  straw  and  grass  bonnets,  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  Cobbett,  who  has  prosecuted  it  with 
his  well  known  zeal,  and  he  has  lately  been 
presented  by  the  same  London  Society,  through 
their  President,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  with  a  me- 
dal value  15  guineas  (§70,)  for  his  fine  straw  hat 
made  from  British  materials,  and  for  his  exer- 
tions in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  British  pub 

justly 


may  generate  infection.     Money,  knowledge  and  lie  to   the   manufacture.      He   says  very 
industry,  constitute   the  perfection  of  every  un-  "  thousands  of  pages  of  biography  are  filled  with 
dertaking.     Without  these,  failures  are  inevita-  deeds,  none  of  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
ble — with  these,  success  is  morally  certain.     In  on  the  same  day  with  this  act  of  Miss  Wood- 


entomb  her  own  oflspring,  and  she  will  amply  I  the  distribution  of  Heaven's  favours,  this  Island 'house"  (July  19,  1823.jt 
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The  Merchants  of  Salem,  (Mass  )  probably 
did  not  know  of  these  "  doings"  in  England,  bui 
they  evince  most  clearly  how  little  the  enemies  ot 
the  New  Tariff  are  authorised  in  saying,  as  they 
daily  do,  and  as  they  themselves  did  in  their  me- 
morial to  Congress  against  it,  "  that  the  states- 
men of  the  old  world  are  relaxing  the  rigour  of 
their  own  systems,,  and  yielding  themselves  to 
the  rational  doctrine,  that  national  wealth  is  best 
promoted  by  a  free  i)iterchange  of  commodities 
upijn   /irinci/iies  of  /lerfict  recijirocity. 

The  first  thing  done  by  Cobbett,  was  to  search 
for  the  same  grass  in  England,  as  that  sent  by 
Miss  VVoodhouse  to  the  London  Society,  and 
then  to  try  experiments  with  other  native  grass- 
es as  of  that  country,  in  order  to  see  whether 
they  would  not  answer  equally  well  with  the 
American  species.  He  says  (July  18,  1823,)  that 
he  had  found  the  American  grass,  and  had  just 
then  cut  and  bleached  plants  o!  it  in  his  little 
cow  pastui  e  at  Kensiui^ton,  his  piesenl  place  of  re 
side  nee.  The  same  grass  abounds  in  England,  and 
he  had  made  some  as  bright  as  Miss  Woodhouse 
ever  made  ;  some  of  it  was  as  fine  as  the  hair  of  her 
head." — One  of  his  correspondents,  a  Mr.  Clarke, 
made  some  beautiful  plat  from  the  sweet  vernal 
grass.* 

1  he  official  return  of  the  number  of  straw  hats 
imported  into  England  from  Leghorn,  during  the 
years  1820,  '21,  '22,  and  down  to  April,  1823,  was 
336.428:  in  1223  3512  lbs.  of  plat  were  imported. 
The  duty  upon  each  hat  was  5  shillings  and^eight 
pence  sterling.  The  whole  amount  of  duty  on 
the  above  number  of  hats  was  therefore  ^461,427 
48.  If,  says  Cobbett,  we  succeed  in  the  manu- 
facture, only  think  of  the  quantity  of  hats  that 
ai-e  wanted  in  South  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  United  States,  only  think  of  the  migni- 
tude  of  the  thing  !  not  less  than  five  millions  of 
people  in  this  kingdom,  big  and  little,  wear  those 
straw  hats.  (Jan.  21,  1823.)  "  It  would  be  no 
trifling  thing  to  take  this  article  of  Leghorn  hats 
out  of  our  custom-house  books  ;  but  this  is  a  tri- 
fle, compared  to  the  extension  of  the  manufac- 
ture ;  to  the  introducing  of  it  into  houses  and  fa- 
milies; to  the  making  it  the  means  of  employing 
and  of  feeding  without  pauperism,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  labouring  people.  Colbert  was  im- 
mortalized on  account  of  his  encouragement  of 
certain  manufactures.  I  am  greatly  deceived  if 
he  ever  encouraged  any  thing  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  France,  than  this  is  to  England." 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that  Cobbett,  aided 
by  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts, 
and  by  the  governmental  duty  on  imported  Leg- 
horns and  straw  plats,  succeeds  in  making  good 
his  promise  to  the  British  public,  to  knock  up 
the  foreign  trade  in  those  articles  in  bngland  the 
treasury  of  the  country  will  be  deprived  of  this 
great  source  of  revenue  ;  yet,  we  see,  the  fear  of 
this  loss  does  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  pre 
vailing  and  commendable  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  patriots  of  England,  of  protecting 
home-industry;  because  they  know,  that  unless 
the  poor  support  themselves  by  labour,  they  must 
be  supported  by  the  public  ;  and  experience  has 
taught  them,  that  poverty  and  increase  of  crimes 
are  closelv  connected.  They  also  know  that  it  is  of 
much  more  importance  to  provide  employment 
for  poor  women  and  children  in  England,  than  to 
add  to  the  national  coflTers  by  duties  paid  for  a 
foreign  fabric,  which  can  be  made  at  home  ;  and 
that  what  the  revenue  loses  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  importation    of  the  bonnets    will   be 


vested  is  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  thou- 
sand, and  sixty-five  dollars.  Within  the  sjiecili 
ed  time  there  have  been  foity-niue  companies 
incorporated,  with  an  aggregate  authoi  ised  capital 
of  two  millions,  four  hundred  and  fifty-hve  thou- 
sand dollars.  Since  1820  there  have  been  compa- 
nies incorporated  with  an  aggregate  authorised 
copital  of  five  millions  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  annual  value  of  such  ma- 
nufactures is  two  millions,  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  ;  and 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  is  four  millions, 
five  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred   and    twenty-five    dollars.       Between    the 


made  up  by  the  produce  of  the  returns  for  the 
English  bonnets  exported,  and  by  the  duties  paid 
by  the  articles  constituting  those  returns. 

Our  congress  unfortunately  do  not  reason  in 
this  plain  common  sense  way  ;  all  they  look  to  is 
present  revenue,  and  are  inditt'erent  to  the  appal- 
ing  spectacle  of  25,000  women  and  children 
thrown  out  of  employ,  in  consequence  of  the 
domestic  manufactures  of  bonnets  being  suspend- 
ed, and  by  reason  of  the  want  of  a  foreign  mar- 
ket and  a  deluge  of  cheap  bonnets  from  Leghorn. 

Cobbett  very  justly  says  he  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, that  the  causing  of  one  new  apple  tree  to 
be  introduced,*  or  the  causing  of  one  Leghorn  hut 
to  be  kept  out  by  an  English  one,  are  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  value  to  the  country,  than  the  years  mentioned  above,  there  have  been  one 
library  of  the  late  King,  which  is  to  cost  the  na-  hundred  and  thirty-eight  companies  incorporated, 
tioii  torty  thousand  pounds  for  a  place  to  put  it  in.  with  an  airthorised  caj  itai  ol  twenty-one  inillions. 
This  is  a  much  more  sound  doctrine  than  the  and  forty-nine  thousand  dollars;  and  since  the 
liiackneyed  and  common-place  saying  of  Dean  last  named  year  there  have  been  twenty-three 
1  Swift,  respecting  the  merit  of  a  man  in  making  added  to  the  number,  with  an  authorised  aggre- 
two  blades  ot  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  gate  capital  of  six  millions,  eight  hundred  and 
I  will  fearlessly  assert  in  like   manner,  that  the  forty  thousand  dollars. 

keeping  25,000  women  and  children  at  work,.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  annual  value  of  such 
(who  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ  by  the  de-  manufactured  articles  is  eig'tt  hundred  and 
struction  of  the  bonnet  manufactory  in  New  Eng  seventy-eight  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty 
land,)  is  of  ten  thousand  times  more  importance  to  dollars,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  is  two 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  than  all  the  So-  millions,  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand,  two 
cieties  for  colonizing  the  blacks,  for  converting  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars.  No  factories  or 
the  people  of  India  and  China  to  Christianity,  or  manufacturing  establishments  are  incorporated 
for  "ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Jews"  in  in  that  State. 

Europe,  and  for  coaxing  them  to  come  to  the  In  Connecticut  the  annual  value  of  such  arti- 
United  States,  a  country  which  furnishes  so  small  cles  is  two  n.illions,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
a  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  their  prevailing;  nine  thousand,  two  hundred  and  four  dollars  ;  and 
passion:  and  I  most  sincerely  regret  to  see  amia-  the  amount  of  invested  capital  three  millions, 
ble  ladies  engaging  in  such  comparatively  use-! one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  five  hun- 
less,  and  certainly  imjiracticable  \wo]ects,  whenjdred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  The  number  of 
such  a  noile  object  as  the  encouragement  ofj  incorporations  within  the  specified  time  is  thirty- 
the  straw  and  grass  bonnet  manufactory,  exsts  seven,  with  an  aggregate  authorised  capital  of 
for  the  exertion  of  their  benevolent  talents,  but, five  millions,  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
remains  unattended  to.  (dollars  ;   and  since  the  last   of  those  years  the 

./f  friend  to   Agriculture,  Commerce  a72f/|  number  is  twelve  with  an  aggregate  authorised  ca- 


Manufactures. 
DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES 

NOW  ACTUALLY  WROUGHT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


*    This  grass   is  also  a  native  of  the    Unite'! 
States,  and  flowers  before  any  other  in  Pennsyl 
vania,  where   it    abounds  on  land   manured  by 
ihee/i.     It   is  the  aiithox   xanthum  odoratum  of 
the  botanists,  to  called  from  its  odour  ivhen  dried 


pital  of  one  million,  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
In  Vermont  the  annual  value  of  such  articles  is 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars;  and  the  amount 
WITH  THE  CAPITAL  EMB\RKEDINTHAT  BRANCH. of  invested  capital  six  hundred  and  ninety  one 
OF  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY.  [thousand   one  hundred   and   fifty-seven   dollars. 

For  the  following  abstract  we  are  indebted  to  the  The  number  of  companies  chartered  within  the 
Delaware  Gazette.  j  specified  period   is  thirty-seven,  most  of  them 

■Domestic  Manufactures. —  An  attentive  unlimited  as  to  the  amount  of  their  capital, 
friend  at  Washington  has  put  us  in  possession  of  a  In  New-York  the  annual  value  of  such  articles 
copy  of  the  "  Report  of  the  Se*etary  of  State  of  is  four  millions,  eight  hundred  and  forty-four 
such  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dol- 
as  would  be  liable  to  duties  if  imported  from  fo-  lars  ;  and  the  amount  of  invested  capital  seven 
reign  countries;  as  also,  the  amount  of  capital  millions,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  thou- 
invested  in  each  county  respectively,  with  asand,  and  forty-nine  dollars.  The  number  of 
schedule  of  factories  incorporated  by  State  laws,  companies  chartered  within  the  specified  period, 
from  1800  to  1820,  inclusive  ;  prepared  in  obedi-i is  one  hundred  and  ninety,  with  an  aggregate 
ence  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Istcapital  of  eighteen  millions,  three  hundred  and 
March,  1823;  and  occupying  near  two  hundred i four  thousand  dollars.  Thirteen  companies  have 
octavo  pages.  been  chartered  since  the  year  1820,  with  an  ag- 

From  this  report  it  appears  that  in  the  state  of  gregate   capital    of  seven    hundred   and   ninety- 
Maine  there  are  goods  manufactured,  on  whichdu-  seven  thousand  dollars. 
ty  would  be  charged,  if  imported,  to  the  value  of      In  New-Jersey,  the  annual  value  of  such  arti- 


four  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand,  six  hun- 
dredand  forty-eight  dollars  annually ;  and  th 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  establishments 
where  they  are  manufactured,  is  four  hundred  and 
thirty  nine  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  eight 
dollars.  There  have  been  no  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments incorporated  in  that  State,  between 
the  years  1800  and  1820. 

In  the  State  of  New-Hampshire,  the  yearly 
amount  of  such  manufactures  is  seven  hundred 
and  forty  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  dollars  ;  and  the  amount  of  capital  thus  in 


♦   Cobbett  has  introduced  and  sold  grafts  of  nu- 
merous American  afifile  trees  in  England. 


cles  is  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  ;  with  an  invested 
capital  of  one  million,  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand,  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  dol- 
lars;  and  within  the  specified  period  thirteen 
companies  have  been  incorporated,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  two  millions,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  annual  value  of  those  ar- 
ticles is  five  millions,  forty  nine  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  seventy  six  dollars  ;  the  invested 
capital  six  millions,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand,  seventy-seven  dollars  and  the 
number  of  companies  incorporated  with>n  the 
specified  period  ten,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
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one  million,   one  hundred   and  fifteen  thousand 
dollars. 

In  Delaware,  the  yearly  value  of  such  articles 
is  five  hundred  and  sixty  one  thousand,  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  invested  capital  one  million, 
five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  dollars. 

In  Maryland,  tlie  annual  value  of  such  articles 
is  one  million,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars 
the  amount  of  capital  invested,  five  millions,  six 
hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  dollars,  and  within  the 
specified  period,  sixteen  companies  have  been 
incorporated,  with  an  authorised  capital  of  four 
millions,  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
and  five  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  yearly  value 
of  such  articles  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
thousand,  and  forty  dollars,  and  the  invested 
capital  forty-five  thousand  and  two  hundred  dol- 
lai"s. 

In  Virginia  the  yearly  value  of  such  articles  is 
two  millions,  seven  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
and  seventy-seven  dollars;  with  an  invested  capi- 
tal of  three  millions,  one  hundred  and  thirty  eight 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars. 
In  North  Carolina  the  yearly  value  of  such  ar- 
ticles is  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  ;  and  the  invest- 
ed capital  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  eight  dollars. 

In  South  Carolina  the  yearly  value  of  such  ar- 
ticles is  seventy  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-two  dollars  ;  and  the  invested  capital  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars. 

In  Georgia  the  yearly  value  of  those  articles  is 
four  hundred  and  ninety  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  ;  and  the  invested 
capital  two  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand,  six 
hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars. 

The  yearly  value  of  such  articles  in  Alabama 
is  one  hundred  and  two  thousand,  three  hundred 
nnd  eleven  dollars;  and  the  invested  capital  thirty- 
six  thousand,  five  hundred  and  one  dollars. 

The  yearly  value  of  such  articles  in  Louisiana 
is  forty-eight  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ;  and  the  invested  capital  thirty-three 
thousand,  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  yearly  value  of  such  articles  in  Tennessee 
is  one  million,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-fourj 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars ; 
and  the  invested  capital  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars. 
In  Kentucky  the  yearly  value  of  dutiable  arti- 
cles manufactured  is  two  millions,  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  thousand,  and  eighty  nine  dollars; 
and  the  invested  capital  two  millions,  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two  dollars. 

The  yearly  value  of  those  articles  in  Ohio  is 
three  millions,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars;  and 
the  invested  capital  three  millions,  nine  hundred 
and  fiftj-five  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  dollars. 

The  yearly  value  of  those  articles  in  Indiana  is 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  ninety-two  dollars;  and  the  invested  capital 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-four  dollars. 

The  yearly  value  of  those.articles  in  Illinois  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand,    four  hun 
dred  and  ninety-eight  dollars;  and  the  amount  of 
invested  capital  seventy-four  thousand,  four  hun 
dred  and  sixty. five  dollars. 

In  Missouri  the  yearly  value  of  those  articles  i' 
sixty  thousand,  four  hundred 


capital   forty-one  thousand,   eight  hundred   and  substances  as  have  a  tendency  to  mollify  the  gums, 
forty-five  dollars.  and,  by  their  pressure,  to  facilitate  the  protru- 

In  Michigan  Territory  the  yearly  value  of  those  sion  :  for  which  purpose  a  piece  of  liquorice  or 
articlesjs  thirty-four  thousand  and  five  hundred  marsh-mallow  root,  &c.  will  be  of  service  ;  or 
dollars;  and  the  invested  capital  sixty  thousand  the  gums  may  be  softened  and  relaxed  bv  rub'binir 


eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars. 


thenn  with  sweet-oil,  honey,  or  other  emollients. 


And  in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  the  amount  Costiveness  should  be  removed  by  mild  aperient 
of  such  invested  capital  is  one  thousand  seven  clysters.  If,  however,  all  these  endeavours  prove 
hundred  dollars.  ineffectual,  relief  has  often  been  derived  from  au 

The  whole  amount  of  authorized  capital  in  incision  made  in  the  gum  ;  though  such  opera- 
1820  was  fifty-five  millions,  two  hundred  and  tions  should  be  undertaken  only  by  the  surgeon, 
eighty-nine  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars;  In  cases  of  extreme  weakness,  the  application  of 
since  which  there  has  been  added  in  the  states  of, blisters   behind   the  ears,  or  to  the  back,   will 


New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
New  York,  fifteen  millions  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  thousand  dollars,  making  the  present 
amount,  seventy  millions,  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars. 


one  hundred   and 


and  nineteen  dollars;  and  the  amount  of  invested 


ON  THE  TEETH. 

The  Teeth  is  a  set  of  bones,  situated  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  for  the  purpose  of  masti- 
cation: in  adults,  there  are  32  in  number,  or  16 
in  each  jaw  bone. 

The  teeth  are  nf  various  size,  being  arranged 
in  the  following  order:  four  in  the  front,  termed 
cutting  teeth,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  sharp- 
pointed,  canine,  or  eye-coot/i  ;  adjoining  to  these 
■dvejive  grinders  on  each  side,  the  last  of  which 
is  denominated  the  tooth  of  wisdom,  because  it 
seldom  appears  before  the  2Sth  year.  The  front 
and  eye  teeth  are  furnished  with  only  one  root 
each  ;  the  two  first  grinders  with  two;  and  the 
hindmost  generally  with  three  or  four  ;  which 
may  in  most  persons  be  ascertained  by  the  num- 
ber of  small  tubercles  on  the  crowns. 

The  tooth  is  divided  into  two  princijial  parts  ; 
namely,   the  croivn,  which    projects  above    the 
gums;  and  the  root,  that  is  inclosed  within  the 
sockets;  the  crown  is  a  hard,  fine,  glossy,  white 
enamel,  serving  to  defend  the  substance  against 
external  injury  ;  the  root  is  open  at  the  bottom, 
where  it  is  connected  with  vessels  and  nerves,  by 
which  it  receives  nourishment,  life  and  sensation. 
As   an   account  of  the  manner  in  which   the 
teeth  are  formed  may  prove  interesting  to  reflect- 
ing readers,  we  shall  proceed  to  state  concisely 
the   process  oi  dentition,  or  teething  ;  and  con- 
clude with  a  short  analysis   of  the   diseases   to 
which  these  useful  bones  are  frequently  liable. 
I     In  an  embryo  of  three  or  four  months  forma- 
tion, instead  of  the   sockets,  small  cells  are  ob- 
servable :   these   are   separated    by   thin   mem- 
branes, each  of  which  progressively  exhibits  a 
vascular  bag,  containing  a  soft  knob,  that  is  cov- 
ered by  the  rising  tooth,  forming  a  hard  coat 
but  the  enamel  appears  to  originate  from  crystal- 
ized  matter.     During  the  first  year,  the  two  mid 
die  front  teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  and  shortly  af- 
ter  the  two  upper  ones,  become  visible  ;   they 
are  succeeded  by  the  foremost   front  teeth.     In 
the  commencement  of  the  second  year,  the   first 
grinder  on  each  side  grows  successively   in  the 
under  and  upper  jaws:  the  next  in  rotation  are 
the  canine  or  corner  teeth,  and  finally,  about  the 
third  year,  there  rise  from  two  to  tliree  grinders 
on  each  side.     About  the  seventh  year,  all  these 
teeth  are,  by  an  effort  of  Nature,  gradually  re- 
placed by  a  new  set,  to  which  are  joined,  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  year,  another  grinder,  and  at  a 
later  period  the  tootli  of  wisdom. 

During  the  progress  of  dentition,  children  are 
subject  to  various  aff"ecti()ns,  such  as  convulsions, 
inflammation,  fever,  &c.  occasioned  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  teeth  in  bursting  through  the  gums. 
At  this  period,  a  moderate  looseness,  or  a  copi- 
ous flow  of  saliva,  are,  in  general,  favourable 
signs.  With  a  view  to  promote  the  latter,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  let  the  child  chew  or  gnaw  such 


prove  beneficial  ;  and,  as  distressing  symptoms 
frequently  arise  from  crudities  and  obstructions 
in  the  first  passages,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend 
to  this  circumstance  :  thus,  if  the  chUd  be  trou- 
bled with  acidity  and  flatulence,  the  testaceous 
powder,  or  calcined  magnesia  with  a  few  grains 
of  rhubarb,  mixed  with  powder  of  sweet-tennel- 
seeds.  will  form  a  very  useful  remedy. 

With  respeci  to  the  diseases  of  the  teeth,  we 
shall  mention  only  such  as  occur  more  frequent- 
ly, and  which  are,  by  proper  attention,  or  by  ex- 
ternal application,  easily  removed.  From  a  view 
of  the  nature  and  formation  of  the  teeth,  it  must 
be  evident,  that  whatever  may  tend  to  remove 
the  enamel,  for  instance,  acrid  dentrihces  and 
tinctures,  hard  metallic  tooth-picks,  sudden  chan- 
ges from  heat  to  cold  (especially  in  taking  food), 
by  exposing  the  nerve,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
tooth-ach  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  lime,  a  decay  of 
the  bone  itsel.^.  There  are  even  instances  where 
such  corruption,  unless  timely  checked,  nas  ex- 
tended its  influence  to  the  jaw-bone.  Nothing 
however,  contributes  to  injure  them  more  certain- 
ly than  uncleanliness  ;  by  which  a  kind  of  tartar 
is  generated,  that  settles  on  the  teeth,  and  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  gums:  thus,  the  air  and  the 
food  coming  into  immediate  contact  with  the  bony 
substance,  will  prove  a  never  failing  source  of 
pain  and  distress. 

Cure  : — As  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  point 
out  any  specific  by  which  the  tooth-ach  can  be 
removed,  we  shall  recommend  oidy  such  remedies 
as  are  adapted  to  the  several  causes  trom  which 
it  may  originate.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  plethoric 
habit,  or  the  gums  be  considerably  inflamed,  re- 
course should  be  liad  to  bleeding,  particularly  by 
leeches  and  cupping-glasses,  applied  contiguous- 
ly to  the  part  affected  :  next,  blisters  behind  the 
ears,  or  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  will  be  found 
of  service.  Dr.  Cullen  recommends  vitriolic  rcther 
to  be  dropped  on  the  cheek,  and  to  hold  the  hand 
on  the  part  till  that  volatile  liquor  be  evaporated. 
Sliould,  however,  the  pain  still  continue,  with- 
out intermission,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  on  cot- 
ton,  laid  on  the  tooth,  will  sometimes  aflbrd  re- 
lief. Where  the  bone  is  hollow,  and  decayed,  it 
will  be  advisable  either  to  have  it  drawn  by  an 
able  dentist,  or  to  resort  to  such  substances  as 
destroy  the  nerve  :  the  latter  object  may  be  ef- 
fected by  a  careful  application  of  the  strong  min- 
eral acids,  juniper-oil,  or  by  a  red-hot  wire  :  bat 
this  operation,  which  has  frequently  produced 
the  desired  e'ffect,  ought  never  to  be  entrusted  to 
an  unskilful  person.  The  tooth-ach  often  pro- 
ceeds from  affections  or  debility  of  the  stomach; 
a  source  which  may  be  ascertained  by  the  symp- 
toms of  indigestion,  such  as  loss  of  ajipelite,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  and  head-ach,  with  this  peculiar 
circumstance,  that  the  pain  generally  returns  at 
regular  periods.  In  such  case,  relief  can  only  be 
expected  from  a  projier  use  of  emetics,  and  mild 
aperients,  succeeded  by  a  judicious  course  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  and  similar  tonics. 

Another  source  of  these  affections,  is  an  irre- 
gular disposition,  or  arrangement  especially  of  the 
front  teeth,  and  mostly  in  the  second  set.  It  may 
proceed  either  from  some  of  the  first  set  having 
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been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  jaw  after  tlie  se- 
cond lias  appeared,  from  a  want  of  space  in  the 
jaw-bone,  or  from  mal-conformation.  In  these 
cases,  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  that  of  ex- 
tracting such  of  the  teeth  as,  by  their  situation, 
obstruct  their  neighbours,  and  sometimes  occasion 
considerable  distress. 

ll  the  teeth  should  be  loosened  by  external  vio- 
lence, they  may  again  be  fixed,  by  pressing  them 
firmly  into  the  sockets,  and  preserving  them  in 
that  situation  either  by  a  silk  or  other  ligature  at- 
tached to  the  adjoining  tooth  :  the  patient,  how- 
ever, ought  to  subsist  entirely  on  spoon-meat,  or 
other  soft  and  liquid  food,  till  the  desired  effect 
be  attained.  But,  where  this  separation  arises 
from  a  sponginess  or  weakness  in  the  gums,  mild 
astringents,  such  as  a  solution  of  alum  and  sugar, 
tincture  of  bark,  catechu,  8cc.  will  serve  to  con- 
solidate the  surrounding  parts. 

For  cleansing  and  fireserving  the  teeth,  burnt 
bread,  or  bark,  applied  by  the  small  finger,  or 
on  a  piece  of  calico,  will  be  found  a  safe  and  use- 
ful dentrifice. —  Tegg's  Book  of  Utility. 


ON  THE 

ANNONA  TRILOBA  OF  LINN/EUS, 
Communicated  in  a  letter,  to  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Farmer,  by  William  Zollickoffer,  M. 
I),  corresponding  member  of  the  Medico-Bo- 
tanical Society  of  London. 
Dear  Sir — There  is  a  species  of  Anno7ia  that 
is  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  and  which  I 
am  disposed  to  conclude,  would  be  well  worthy 
of  the  notice  and  attention  of  the  horticulturist. 
This  is  the  Annona  Triloba  of  Linnxus  ;  which 
is  recognized,  by  the  common  and  local  appella- 
tions of  papaw,  or  custard-apple.  It  is  a  small, 
although  an  highly  ornamental  tree,  that  delights 
in  a  rich  and  prolitic  soil,  and  is  generally  found 
growing  in  valleys  and  low  grounds,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  rivulets  ;  but  more  frequently  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  creeks.  The  fruit  of  this  tree, 
assumes  when  arrived  to  a  state  of  perfection, 
rather  a  purplish  hue  externally,  and  that  of  a 
deep  yellow  internally.  This  is  rather  egg- 
shaped,  and  is  excellent,  and  by  many  justly 
pronounced  to  be  very  delicious.  The  largest, 
that  I  recollect  of  having  seen,  weighed  from 
four  to  five  ounces. 

This  species  oi  Annona  is,  perhaps,  more  par- 
ticularly confined  to  the  western  section  of  our 
country  ;  where  I  am  informed  it  may  be  seen 
growing  in  some  situations  in  very  great  abun- 
dance. I  have  also  been  told,  that  those  who 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  situations  in 
which  it  is  found,  are  well  aware  of  its  esculent 
an  nutricious  qualities.  The  only  places  in 
which  I  have  observed  it  in  this  state,  is  along 
the  water  courses  of  the  Big  and  Little  Pipe- 
creeks  and  that  of  fhe  Monocacy  ;  where  within 
the  circumscribed  limits  of  an  acre  of  ground,  se- 
veral bujhels  of  the  fruit  may  frequently  be  pro- 
cured in  the  proper  season.  This  fruit  may,  I 
think,  be  justly  considered  far  superior  in  point 
of  delicacy  of  flavour  to  that  of  the  Plantain  or 
Banana  Tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies.  It  may  be  eaten,  both  in  its  recent  and 
dried  state,  in  the  latter  of  which,  I  am  confi- 
dent, it  will  be  found  a  valuable  substitute  for  the 
prune. 

If  spared  until  the  ensuing  fall,  I  shall  avail  my- 
self of  the  advantage,  of  procuring  a  quantity  of 
the  seed,  as  well  as  some  of  the  fruit,  which  I 
shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you. 
It  is  very  probable  that  I  may  also  send  you,  at 
the  most  suitable  time  for  transplanting,  a  few  of 
the  young  trees,  as  frequeit  opportunities  offer. 
Should,  however,  any  of  your  friends  express  a 


desire  to  have  one  or  two  of  them,  I  think  I  can 
procure  for  you  without  scarcely  any  trouble, 
thirty  or  forty,  provided  you  inform  me  any  time 
before  the  middle  of  Septeml)er  next,  which  1 
shall  take  much  pleasure  in  doing,  in  as  much  as 
I  feel  somewhat  interested,  in  the  encouragement 
of  the  cultivation,  not  only  of  our  native  vegeta- 
ble productions,  that  more  properly  belong  to 
the  Kluteria  .Medico,  but  those  likewise,  that  are 
strictly  included  in  the  Materia  Alimentaria. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your's  respectfully, 

WiVI.   ZOLLICKOFFER. 
Middleburg,  Md.  2lst  July,  1824. 

Dear  Sir — J  have  this  day  commenced  some 


and  the  last  exhibition  will  for  a  moment  deny. 
But  I  must  leave  these  speculations,  and  give  you 
some  facts  which  I  find  entered  on  my  memoran- 
dums, in  hopes  that  they  may  be  useful,  by  in- 
ducing  some  of  my  brother  farmers  to  abandon 
the  slovenly  and  ruinous  method  of  planting 
large,  poor  fields  with  corn,  without  manure. — 
Should  these  hints  lead  to  an  investigation  of  the 
subject,  my  object  would  be  fully  accomplished. 
Investigation  and  research  is  the  high  road  to  im- 
provement. 

Extract  from.  Memorandums. 

"  I"  —  township  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  small   but  beautiful  field  of  corn,  belonging 


remarks  in  relation  to  the   modus  operandi   of|  to  Mr.  B.  containing  only  six  acres.    On  a  careful 
gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime.     Mr.  Somerville's  examination,  I  estimated  it  at  seventy-five  bushels 

per  acre.    This  multiplied  by  six  (the  number 
of  acres)  gives  450  bushels,  at  25  cents,  is  SI  12  50 

I  found  on  enquiry,  by  allowing  rea- 
sonable wages  for  breaking  up,  manur- 
ing, planting,  harrowing,  hoeing,  plough- 
ing, gathering  and  husking,  that  eight 
dollars  per  acre  covered  all  expenses. — 
This,  for  the  field,  come  to  §48  00 

1  estimated  the  rent,  taxes  and 
repairs  for  fences,  at  S2  per  acre,  S12  00 


ideas  on  this  subject,  although  fluently  written, 
are  not,  I  think,  correct.  As  to  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  producing  its  effects  upon  the  principle  of 
its  septical  powers,  is  in  my  opinion  a  very  incon- 
sistent notion.  If  this  were  the  case,  why  had  it 
not  this  effect  upon  the  low  ground,  that  had 
washed  from  the  hills  or  elevated  spots,  which 
must  of  course  have  contained,  a  greater  quantum 
of  dead  vegetable  matter,  than  the  situations 
from  which  it  had  been  washed  ?  Mr.  S.  cannot 
account  for  this  circumstance  which  I  think  a 
very  conclusive  argument  to  battle  down  his  po- 
sition entirely 


Leaving  a  clear  profit  to  Mr.  B,  of 


60  00 
S52  SO 


Should  I  not  be  too  much  engaged  in  profes-  

sional  business,  I  shall  send  you  the  piece  on  thisi     "During  the  same  week,  in  another  part  of 

subject,  by  Saturday  week.  ^the  county,  I  noticed  a  field,  belonging  to  Mr.  C. 

\our's,  &c.  W.  Z.     ;of   a  very   different  description.      It   contained 

— ~  .  twenty-five  acres,  and  was  estimated  at  15  bushels 

[  The  papaw  is  very  common  in  the  swamps  in  per  acre ;  which  I  afterwards  learned  was  more 
the  lower  counties  of  this  state.  The  fruit  grows  than  it  actually  yielded.  There  was  no  manure 
to  the  length  of  5  or  6  inches,  and  about  as  thick  on  this  field,  nor  was  it  so  well  worked  otherwise 
as  a  man's  rist~we  have  tasted  but  never  eat  of  I  found  that  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre 
it,  though  it  might,  no  doubt,  be  used  as  an  escu-, covered  all  expense.    This  sum  multiplied  by  25 


lent  in  some  s'uape.] — Ed.  Am.  Far. 


the  number  of  acres,  comes  to    glSr  50 

Add  rent,  taxes,  fences,  &c. 
at  2  dollars  per  acre,  50  00 


Deduct  from  this  sum  ninety-three  dol- 
llars  and  seventy-five  cents,  the  price  of 
|3r5  bushels,  which  is  the  produce  of  the 
'field,  at  15  bushels  per  acre,  and  at  25 
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From  the  Examiner,  Washington,  Penn 
May  1,  J824. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 

GOOD  AND  BAD  FARMING. 

During  the  last  summer  and  fall,  my  business  cents  per  bushel, 
led  me  to  take  several  rides  through  diflferenti 

parts  of  this  county.    As  much  for  amusement  as;     Leaving  an  actual  loss  to  Mr.  C.  of 
aiiv  thing  else,  I  took  memorandums  of  the  statej 

of  improvement  and  progress  of  agriculture,  in'  These  plain  matter  of  fact  calculations,  place 
the  different  quarters  of  the  county  ;  and  was  not  in  a  strong  point  of  view  the  diff"erence  between 
a  httle  astonished  at  the  superiority  of  some  good  and  bad  farming.  They  show  that  on  every 
neigliborhoods  over  others,  in  this  respect.  It  acre  of  corn  cultivated  by  B.  he  had  a  clear  gain 
may  not  be  amiss  here  to  record  one  fact  that  fell  of  '*°  ""    ...i-:i.,.    — i^!..-.-j  .  '^  „ 


93  75 

893  75 


under 


„  75,  whilst  on  every  acre  cultivated  by  C 
my  observation  in  the  course  of  my  ride., he  lost  g3  75  cents.  To  show  the  real  difl'erence 
I  found  It  almost  uniformly  turned  out,  that  in  these  two  sums  must  be  added  together  and' 
those  rcighborhoods  where  the  farms  and  other^amount  to  Sl2  50!!"  A  very  considerable  ad- 
improvements  were  in  the  best  order,  the  greatest  dition  might  justly  be  made  to  the  above  differ- 
number  of  members  of  the  society  for  the  pro-;ence,  on  account  of  19  acres  (the  difference  be- 
motion  of  agriculture  and  domestic  manufactures  tween  the  two  fields)  of  B's  land,  being  in  a  rapid 
were  to  be  found.  And  on  the  other  hand,  in'state  of  improvement,  as  it  was  well  set  with 
those  neighborhoods  where  the  farms  were  in  the  clover,  whilst  C's  land  was  rapidly  getting  p<>or- 
most  wretched  condition,  none  were  to  be  found.'cr.     So  far  as  I   was  able  to  judge,  the  two  fields 


This  proves  the  correctness  of  an  old  saying — 
"  the  more  we  really  need  information,  the  less 
anxious  are  we  to  obtain  it."  In  tracing  the  ope- 
rations of  the  human  mind  there  is  no  more  ob- 
vious truth  than  the  above.  We  here  see  a  so- 
ciety, honorably  and  liberally  fiatro7iized  by  the 
state  ;  and  strange  to  tell,  not  one  in  twenty  of 
the  very  persons,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  orga- 
nized, are  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  its  ad- 
vantages!— That  this  society  has,  in  no  inconsi- 
derable degree,  met  the  laudable  views  of  the 
government  in  chartering  it,  no  disinterested  man 
that  witnessed  the  difference  between  the  first 


were  originally  about  the  same  quality.  Every 
other  branch  of  husbartfl'ry  on  the  two  farms  were 
about  in  proportion  to  the  corn  ;  but  could  not  be 
so  well  made  a  matter  of  plain  calculation.  Dies 
not  this  in  part  at  least,  account  for  some  families 
becoming  bankrupts  and  beggars  on  good  farms, 
whilst  others,  on  farms  not  superior,  become  in- 
dependent and  respectable  ?  The  above  calcula- 
tions are  founded  on  real  facts,  and  that  tliey  are 
not  extravagant,  must  at.pear  obvious  to  every 
practical  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine them. 

A  FARMER. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[August  IS,  1824 


From  the  Christian  Almanac. 


adventure.     The  seeds  will  not  germinate,  until 
they  have  passed  through  the  digestive  process 
in  the  stomach  of  the  turkey,  which  divests  them 
FARMERS'  CALENDAR.— July.  ^f  t^eir  oil,  and  fits  them  for  reproduction  :  it  is 

While  you  celebrate  the  independence  of  your  said,  that  by  mashing  the   skin  and  flesh  of  the 
country,  be  grateful  to  God;  and  exjjress  yourjfruit,  and  digesting  them  in  a  solution  of  alkali, 
Itratitude   not  by  rioting  and  excess,  but  by  offer-  answers  the  purpose, 
ing  to  Him  the  incense  of  your  heart.    Andw-hile       The  greater  Palm  or  Date  tree,  the  fruit  ol 


ing 


vou  thank  him  that  you  cultivate  the  soil  of  Free- 
dom,  pray  that  alt  may  be  brought  into  the  "  glo- 
rious/iAfWi/"- of  his  "children." 

Now  give  every  attention  to  your  dairy. — Ves- 


which  is  greatly  valued  as  a  food  for  man  in  north- 
ern Africa,  Arabia  and  Persia,  would  probably 
answer  a  similar  purpose  in  most  parts  of  Geor 
gia     ■ 


but  we  have  no  information  of  the  degree  of 


sels  of  lead,  copper  and  brass,  contain  poisonous  I  cold  that  it  will  bear, 
qualities,  and  should  not  be  used  much  for  milk.  The  Sugar-cane  perfects  its  saccharine  matu- 
Look  to'your  summer  schools,  and  let  the  in-  rity  in  Georgia,  as  far  north  as  Milledgeville,  in 
structress,  to  whom  you  commit  your  little  ones,  lat.  33,  and  perhaps  further.  The  season  for 
teach  them,  by  her  example,  to  be  good.  Re- 1 manufacturing  the  sugar  is  so  short,  that  it  has 
member  the  poor  widow  and  orjjlian,  and  impart  i„ot  yet  been  attempted  as  a  crop,  except  on  the 
to  them  a  portion  from  your  stores.  jsea  board.     But,  by  digging  up  the  canes  with  a 

Much  hard  work  is  'to  be  done  this  month. —  Ipart  of  the  roots,  and  laying  them  in  mattresses 
Drink  neither  too  much  hot  rum,  or  cold  water,  covered  with  their  own  foliage  before  the  frost 
Make  not  haying  and  harvest  an  excuse  for />;■  j comes  on,  would  lengthen  the  manufacturing  sea- 
temherance,  but  eat  and  drink  in  order  to //t'f.lson,  and  increase  the  sweetness  of  the  juice  ;  and 
and  not  live  merely  to  eat  and  drink.  Rise  before  i  when  the  freezing  weather  sets  in,  if  additional 
the  sun,  and  mow  while  the  dew  Is  on;  mow  covering  of  earth  were  added,  it  might  be  pro- 
morning'  and  evening,  and  make  hay,  and  get  it  longed  until  March.  The  saccharine  maturitv  of 
in  while  the  «u«  s/"«f«.  Be  regular,  temperate,  the  cane  is  indicated  when  the  expressed  juice 
industrious,  but  not  violent— and  your  harvest  [will  raise  the  hydrometer  of  Beaume  for  Pese 
■will  be  gathered   earlier  and  better   than   your  syrups  to  the  5th  degree,  which  is  3i  per  cent. 

—  •        •  ■      '        ' ■ heavier  than  common  water,  or  specific  gravity 

nearly  1,035,  when  two  gallons  of  juice  will  make 
a  pound  of  sugar ; — when  the  juice  will  raise  the 
hydrometer  to  8  or  perhaps  nine  degrees,  one 
gallon  will  make  a  pound.  An  acre  of  ground, 
properly  prepared  with  manure,  would  yield  a 
sufficiency  of  sugar  and  syrup  for  a  large  family, 
and  a  sufficiency  of  canes  to  plant  the  succeeding 
crop.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  saccharine  matu- 
rity of  the   sugar  cane   is  perfected  by  the  long 


Butter,  7  cts.  to  14  cts. — Lard,  9  cts. — Bacon, 
6  a  7  cts. — Leather,  Best  Gole,  24  to  27  cts.— 
Feathers,  35  cts. — New  Wool,  30  to  ZS  cts. — Me- 
rino full  blooded  35  to  40  cts. — |  do.  30  to  85  cts. 
— i  do.  25  to  2li  cts. — Common,  20  to  25  cts. — 25 
per  cent,  more  when  well  washed  on  the  sheep 
and  free  from  tags. 

Tobacco — Yellow,  from  §20  to  ^45,  scarce  and 
wanted — Red,  from  %^  to  gl2  do. — Brown,  g4  to 
556  do.— Dark,  S2  to  §4  do.  dull— Green,  frosted, 
gl  to  §2  do.  not  wanted. 

■-JHjo^I&^— — 

IMPROVED  SHORT  HORN  CATTLE. 

We  congratulate  our  agriculturists  on  the  ac- 
cession of  a  remarkably  fine  bull  calf,  and  yearling 
heifer  of  this  valuable  breed,  imported  in  the  ship 
Franklin,  (lapt.  Graham. — They  are  of  unusu 
allv  fine  form,  and  in  excellent  condition,  consi- 
dering their  voyage.  Thev  were  purchased  from 
Ladv  Groward's  estate. — They  are  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  farm  of  D.  Williamson,  Jr.  Esq. 


neighbour  Thirsty's  ;  and  when  harvest  is  over 
you  will  not  have  the  rheumatism.  Let  your 
corn  be  hoed  the  third  time  before  it  is  spindled  ; 
do  not  make  too  high  hills  around  it,  lest  you 
keep  off  the  sun  and  rain  from  tlve  roots.  Put  a 
handful  of  ashes  around  the  hill,  previ<nis  to  the 
second  hoeing.  If  weeds  are  going  to  seed  in 
vour  barn  yards  and  gardens,  cut  them  and  put 
them  into  your  compost. 

Mothers  may  see  that  herbs  are  gathered  while 


DvevaecE  Wanted. 

I  wish  to  employ  a  single  Man  in  the  capacity 
of  Overseer — he  will  be  required  to  produce  sa 
tisfactory  reference  as  to  character  and  capabi- 
lity. 

JNO.  C.  MOALE, 
J^ear  Ellicott's  Patafisco  Milk. 


in  their  bloom.  Say  what  you  will,  a  bowl  of  season  of  dry  weather  ;  in  Louisiana,  Florida  and 
herb  drink,  with  a  mother's  care,  will  often  save  [Georgia,  it  is  perfected  by  the  cold  weather  of 
vou  from  a  fever,  and  the  expense  of  .-.  doctor's, autumn  and  winter;  when  the  cold  is  enough  to 


bill.  It  is  said  on  good  authority,  that  early  lambs 
will  do  better  to  be  sheared  in  July,  and  that 
their  wool  will  be  better  the  next  spring. 


freeze  the  cane,  it  renders  the  juice  unfit  to  make 
sugar  or  syrup. 

The  Shea  tree  from  which  the  Africans  obtain 
an  excellent  butter,  as  we  are  informed  by  Park, 
and  by  the  Africans  themselves,  would  probably 
Extract  fron\obaervalionsi  of  Mr.  Thomas  M'' Call,  [jg  valuable  in  some  of  our  warmest  climates.     If 
/lublis/ied  in  the  Southern  Recorder.  Uome  of  our  national  ships  would  procure,  when 

The  climate  of  several  countries  are  known  to  on  that  coast,  a  few  of  the  plants  of  the  Shea- 
change.  In  (iermany  and  England,  the  climates.  Butter  tree,  and  bring  ,them  over^to  us,  it  would 
have    become    more    temperate; 


in  and  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolin.a,  it  is  otherwise— the 
sweet  orange  was  once  a  common  inhabitant  near 
Charleston;  the  climate  becoming  colder,  the 
orange  has  removed  farther  south, except  in  very 
sheltered  situations.  The  precise  degree  of  cold 
that  the  sweet  orange  tree  will  bear,  is  not 
l^nown — perhaps  not  much  below  30  degrees  if  of 
long  continuance  ;  the  sour  orange  is  more  hardy, 
and  the  citron  and  lime  are  less  so. 

The  coffee  tree  will,  probably  not  bear  a  de- 
gree of  cold  equal  to  41°,  which  produces  white 
frost.  This  plant  deUghts  in  a  hilly  country  ;  a 
level  rich  soil  causes  the  plant  to  run  much  into 
suckers,  and  the  seeds  are  of  bad  quality,  as  has 
been  proved  at  English  Naparina,  in  the  Island 
of  Trinidad,  where  the  planters  neglected  it,  and 
destroyed  the  plantations  before  17y6. 

The  Olive  tree  perfects  its  fruit  as  far  north  as 
the  Duchv  of  Milan.— The  city  of  Milan  is  in  lat. 
45  28,  N'.  ;  the  medium  temperature  of  its  cli- 
mate cold  is  not  known.  This  is  the  coldest  cli- 
mate  in  which  the  Olive  tree  is  cultivated  in  Eu 
rope.  It  is  not  understood  what  degree  of  cold 
the  plant  will  bear  ;  perhaps  not  greater  than  17 
degrees,  at  which  the  sap  of  trees  begins  to  con- 
geal. The  Olive  would  be  valuable  in  Georgia  ; 
the  young  plants  should  be  imported  by  our  go- 
vernment, as  it  would  be  too  expensive  for  private 


be  pleasant  to  our  industrious  house-wives  to 
have  an  annual  crop  of  butter  from  the  orchard 
of  fruit  trees. 


WMIM  IP^ASMIlIBo 


Baltimore,  Fridat.  August  13,  1824. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— ccr^'/ti/- 
lit  collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  American 
Farmer.    By  Rogers  isf  SrMiscTos. 
Flour,  Howard  St.,  §5  12i,  wagon  price— Do. 
Susquehannah,   ^,5,  cargo  price— Do.    Wharf  g5 
25— Do.  Rye,  g2  a  $2  75— Corn  Meal,  per  brl.g2 
—Wheat,  white,  gl— Do.  Red,  95  cts— Corn,  30 
a  32  cts. — Do.  white,  33  cts.— Rye,  per  bus.  41  cts. 
Oats,  19  cts.   cargo  price — B.  E.  Peas,  none- 
White    Beans,   none— Whiskey,   27  cts.— Apple 
Brandy,  35  cts— Peach  do.  §1.— Herrings,  No.  1, 
82  a  $2  25-  No.  2,  »i  87J— Do.  Old,  No.  1,  gl 
50— Ditto  ditto  No.  2,  gl  25— Shad,  trimmed,  $6 
75— Do.  Untiimmed,^5  75— Ginseng,  out  of  sea- 
son—Linseed Oil,   65  cents.— Clover  Seed,  out  of 
season— Flax  Seed,  rough,  75  cents  per  bushel- 
I'imothy,  Do.  out  of  season— Hay,  per  ton,  glO- 
Flax,  10  cts.— Candles,  Mould,  12iS  cts.— Soap,  7 
cts. — Pork,  Mess,  gl5  50— Ditto  Prime,  $V2— 


A  RIDE  OF 

¥j\gVv\\\\Ai\«\rcA  mUes  in  France, 

Containing  a  sketch  of  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, of  its  Rural  Economy,  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, of  manufactures  and  trade,  and  of  such  of 
the  manners  and  customs  as  materially  differ 
from  those  of  England: — Also  an  account  of  the 
prices  of  land,  house-fuel,  food,  raiment,  la- 
bour, and  other  things  in  different  parts  of  the 
countrv ;  the  design  being  to  exhibit  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  present  state  of  the  people  of  France. 

To  which  is  added,  a  General  View  of  the  Fi- 
nances of  the  Kingdom — by  James  Paul  Cobbett, 
Student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  just  published  by  E. 
Bliss,  and  E.  White,  New-York,  in  Boards,  duode- 
cimo. 

T\\e  AmevVcan  GavAcnev  : 

Or  a  treatise  on  the  situation,  soil,  fencing  and 
laying  out  of  Gardens :  on  the  making  and  ma- 
nagement of  hot  beds  and  green  houses  ;  and  on 
the  propagation  and  cultivation  of  the  several 
sorts  of  vegetables,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers.  By 
WILLIAM  COBBETT. 

A  London  stereotype  edition  ;  in  boards,  duo- 
decimo— 500  copies  just  received  and  for  sale,  by 
E.  BLISS,  and  E.  WHITE,  New-York. 


CONTbNTS  OF  llilS  NU.MBKR. 
Celebration  of  the  bii-th-ilay  of  Linnscus,  concluili-d — A 
brief  extract  from  tlie  proceeiliiigs  of  tlie  Trustees  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  fo.-  the  Kastern  Shore — Ueport  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  As;ricultural  Society  of  Si.  John's, 
Colleton — On  the  Mamifacliire  of  .Sti-aw  and  Grass  Bon- 
nets, No.  4. — Domestic  .Manufactures  now  aclnaUy  wrought 
in  Ihe  United  Stales,  with  the  capital  embarked  in  that 
l>ranch  of  national  industry — On  tlie  teeth — On  the  Annona 
Triloba  of  Linnicns — Kcmarks  on  (iypsum,  or  Sulphate  of 
Lime — Oifferenctjs  between  g'.K)d  anil  bad  farming — Ex- 
tract from  Memorandums — Farmer's  t!alend»r,  .Tuly — E.x- 
fracts  from  obsei"v'ations of  -Mr.  Thomas  "ST  Ca'l,  published 

in    tlie    Southern    Kecnnlei Prices  Current — Iniproveil 

Short  Horn  Caltle — Adveriisements,  ?tc. 


Prinli-il  everv  F'i<layat  9^4  per  aiuium.  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEK.  ICdi- 
riir.  by  .lOSEl'H  ROBINSON  ontbf  Niirlh  VVeu  corner  m  Market 
and  Ilelvidcrt-  •^t^t'e^^.  lialiimore  :  where  evcrv  dt-soriptini  ot  Baok 
flial  .lob  Pi-inliug  ti  i-xei-iiled  wi^h  ne.Tnes,  and  di  spatch— Opderi 
IVom  »  distance  lor  PRINTING  or  RINDING,  with  proper  di- 
ccctions  proinptl)  attended  to,  addressed  to  J.  Robinson,  Ualiimore* 


No.  23.— Vol..  (?. 


AMS^:ilICAN  FARM Bli.— Hal;  iM.MiK,  AccrrsT  ^a,  tfi24. 
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OBSERVATIONS  of  a  COKUESPONDENT, 

ON  A  VISIT  TO  SARATOGA, NO.  III. 

Dated,  Saratoga  S/irings,  5th  Au%.  1824. 

My  last  letter  to  you  was  written,  I  believe,  af 
Philadelphia  ;  and  was  designed,  chiefly,  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  extent,  plan,  power,  and 
beneficent  effects,  of  tlse  ijreiit  Water  Works 
at  Fair  Mount,  for  supplying  tliat  city  w.itli  water. 
If  farmers  have  read  it  with  indifference,  it  was 
because  of  the  inadeqtiacy  of  the  drscri/ition  ; 
for  no  one  cou'.d  i'/ct^  then\  without  a  feeling  of, 
homage  to  the  genius  that  so  happily  conceived, 
and  the  sliill  that  so  well  executed,  the  design. 
These  works  might  serve  as  a  subject  for  the 
painter,  who  would  illustrate  the  progress  of 
science,  and  the  vast  transcendency  of  cultivated 
intellect,  over  the  hebetated  mind  of  the  untutor- 
ed savage. 

Between  Philadelphia  and  this  place,  there  are 
numerous  objects  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  your 
regard,  and  admiration  ;  but  the  tourist  for  health, 
er  pleasure,  who  Is  b(u-ne  along  with  tlie  snvollen 
current  and  velocity  of  modern  travelling  in  steam 
boats,  without  turuMig  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
for  more  deliberate  observation,  will  gather  but 
little  to  edify  the  enquiring  .•/g-ricu/turist.  The 
'merely  transient  glimpse  of  a  beautiful  farm, 
waving  with  luxuriant  crops,  imparts  no /iracn'fa/ 
lesson ;  t/iat  is  only  to  be  learned  by  examination 
of  the  soil,  and  by  catechising  its  manager  through 
all  the, modes  and  tenses;  to  ascertain  the  time 
of  his  sowing  and  quantity  of  seed;  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  manure ;  the  process  of  cultivation, 
ice.  &c. 

We  left  Philadelphia  at  6  A.  M.  and  at  Si,  P. 
M.  arrived  in  New  York,  by  what  is  called  the 
citizen's  coach  line  ;  passing  in  our  way,  near  to 
Bordentown,  the  beautiful  residence  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  e.xking  of  Spain  ;  who  has,  like  a 
sensible  man,  and  with  that  pliilosophy  of  temper 
Tvhich  robs  adversity  of  its  sting,  sought  that  hap- 
piness in  the  rural  walks  of  a  free  and  tolerant 
country,  which  is  not  to  be  fctmd  amidst  the  s]>len- 


And   to  the  arm   that   tiasticity  of  nerve,  which|establislied  in   1802,  under  the  admir.isti  ation  ol' 

President   Jcfieison.      Previous   to   lbi.t   ],tV)od, 


dour  and  cares  of  royalty — whether  usurped  now,  boldest  designs,  and  display  its  highest  passions. 


death  on'tj  can  vanquish.  Htre  also  wc  sav/  on 
the  lawn  a  pair  of  South  /Vmerit.iM  Lamas  and  a 
pair  of  Gazelles.  The  latter  are  the  property  of 
Captain  Wolcott  Chavtnccy,  and  are,  in  colour, 
figure,  eye,  and  motion,  the  most  exquisitely  de- 
licate, beautiful  and  spirited  animals  I  ever  saw. 
At  10  A.  M.  we  left  New  York  in  the  '*  Chancel- 
lor. Kent"  steam  boat,  together  with  the  "  Olive 
Branch  ;"  wliich  latter,  under  the  influence  of  a 
chancery  decision  totichcs/iro  forma  on  the  Jer- 
sey shore.  These  two  boats  contained  not  less 
tlian  500  passengers.  The  Kent  is  a  boat  of  im- 
mense size,  with  a  great  variety  of  apartments, 
and  said  to  have  cost  S100,000.  The  whole  ex- 
pense to  Albany  was  then  but  $,'2,  it  has  since 
been  raised  to  J54  by  the  original  line,  and  the 
opposition  promptly  followctl  suit.  Between  4 
and  5  P.  i\i 


several  attempts  v/ere  made  to  form  a  Military- 
Academy  at  West  Point  for  the  instruction  of  the 
artillery  officers  and  men,  but  it  was  found  that 
practice,  without  theory,  did  not  produce  any 
lasting  benefits,  and  was  very  expensive  without 
any  great  results.  The  artillery  and  engineers. 
were  then  blended  under  the  denoniination  of  the 
regiment  of  artillerists  and  engineers.  This  or- 
ganization was  found  not  to  answer  the  ejxpecteU. 
purpose,  and  although  it  provided  tolerable  ar>- 
tillcrists,  it  did  not  furnish  any  skilful  engineers;, 
and  recourse  was  consequently  had  to  foreign  en- 
gineers to  give  plans  of  fortifications  and  to  con- 
struct  the  defences  of  the  country.  In  this  like- 
wise the  government  found  great  inconvenience,, 
as    well  as  disappointment,  as  very   few   of  th& 


we  landed  at  W'est  Point,  remained! foreign  enginecrVemployed  were  foiind  to  be  bet- 
two  entire  days,  stopped  again  at  Catskill,  where  ter  than  our  own.  Mr.  Jefierson  conceiving  it  of- 
we  ascended  the  mountain  3000  feet  a!)ove  thelthe  first  importance  to  provide  for  the  craduai 


tide.     No   stranger  should  visit  this  part  of  the 
country  without  halting  at  these  places. 

I  have  no  talent  at  description,  nor  would  your 
agricultural   readers    excuse   me   for    occupying 


defence  of  the  country  in  times  of  peace,  and  be^ 
ing  satisfied  from  past  experience,  that  we  must  re- 
ly for  the  defence  of  our  country  on  our  own  citi- 
zens, recommended  to  Congress  a  new  orgauiza- 


your  columns  with  a  sketch  of  the  scei>ery  on  the^tion  of  the  army  and  an  act  was  passedon  tke  16th- 
banks  of  this  noble  river  ;  where  nature  seems  to  of  April,  1802,  fixing  the  military  peace  establish- 
have  concentrated,  with  lavish  and  partial  hand,!ment ;  lii  which  it  provides  for  a  corps  of  Engi- 
her   finest   specimens  of    the    sublime   and   the  neers  and  a  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and 


picturesque.  With  me,  however,  the  moral  as- 
sociations of  Wc^t  Point  preponderated  over  the 
admiration  its  natural  beauties  excited.  My 
mind  recurred  involuntarily  to  the  memorable  in- 
cidents of  the  revolution  connected  with  the 
scenes  around  me  :  I  could  not  but  rcmetiiber  the 
bold  and  reckless  treason  of  the  avaricious  Ar 
nold  ;  the  romantic  and  ill  starred  enterprise  of 
the  accomplished  Andre,  the  incorruptible  fideli 
ty  of  Williams,  Paulding,  and  Van  Wert,  and  the 
Cato-like  firmness  of  Washington ;  and  I  was 
almost  ready  to  conclude,  that  the  Deity  himself 
had  selected  the  sublime  grandeur  of  this,  then, 
uncultivated  wilderness,  as  an  appropriate  thea- 
tre, where  the  human   soul  might   conceive  its 


or  "legitimate,"  because — usurped  long  a; 

The  expense  of  travelling  from  Philaclelphia 
to  New  York  was,  steam  boat  and  stairc  Fare  S2 
■50, breakfast  and  dinner  Jgl — total  S-  50 — distance 
103  miles. 

As  my  pleasure  is  to  see,  and  my  object  to  de- 
scribe the  country,  rather  than  cities,  I  shall  saj- 
nothing  of  New  York,  its  fine  harbour,  its  gilded 
spires,  its  publick  edifices,  and  numerous  accom- 
tiiodations  for  the  pious  or  the  wicked;  the  vo- 
taries of  literature  or  the  slaves  of  i-ensuality. — 
An  excursion  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  nrooklyn,'un- 
der  the  kind  attentions  and  favourable  guidance 
of  Capt.  B.  of  the  navy,  occupied  the  most  agree- 
able hours  passed  in  this  great  and  growing  Liver- 
pool of  America.  Wt  were  on  board  of  the 
Washington  74,  the  second  American  ship  of  her 
class,  that  ever  displayed  the  "  star  spangled  ban- 
ner" on  the  shores  of  Europe  ;  when  she  bore,  on 
his  double  mission  to  Naples  and  Russia,  the  il- 
lustrious PiNKNEY,  of  wliom  I  may  repeat,  as  to 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  what  has  been  said  of 
an  orator  not  his  equal.  ^ 

"iWiili  tlie  .5kill  of  nu  Orplions  to  soften  llie  liriUe, 

"  Willi  llie  fire  of  I'lomclliciis  to  kindle  mankind  ; 

"  Even  tyrniny  listening,  sat  silent  and  mute, 

«  And  con  ii]ition  sunk  scorcli'd  from  tlie  glance  of  his  mind." 

At  Brooklyn  too,  we  saw  with  a  feeling  of  ve- 
neration, "old  Iron  Sides"  reposing  on  her  lau- 
rels, as  if  satisfied  with  having  dispelled  the 
charm  of  British  naval  invincibifity,  and  demon- 
strated the  moral  truth,  that,  other  circumstances 
equal,  the  s/tirit  of  conscious  freedoiti  alone,  can 
give  that   supernatural  animatioti  to  the  heart. 

Vol.  (J  — 3S. 


There  appears  too  to  be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  de 
dicating  it  now,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences, 
and  especially  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  military 
defences.  There  is  said  to  be  a  secret  charm 
pervading  mountain  scenery  which  fosters  the 
love  ot  freedom,  and  the  very  ruins  of  the  old 
b.ittlements  that  still  crown  the  surrounding 
heights  of  West  Point,  serve  as  so  many  monu- 
ments of  patriotism,  exhorting  the  young  soldier 
to  remember  and  to  emulate  the  valour  and  the 
virtues  of  those  who  reared  them. 

Were  the  topick  suited  to  your  journal,  I  might 
here  dwell  upon  the  exact  discipline,  the  enlight- 
ened system,  and  valuable  objects  of  instruction 
which  characterise  this  national  school  as  a  focus, 
whence  the  rays  of  the  most  useful  sciences  di- 
verge through  every  part  of  our  country  ;  I  might 
descant  with  pleasure  on  the  fine  appearance  and 
deportment  of  the  Cadets,  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  drawings,  the  noble  L(ibrary  of  many 
thousand  volumes,  the  agreeable  society  and 
grateful  attentions  of  the  officers  and  their  fami- 
lies, the  enchanting  musick,  especially  of  Mr. 
Willis'  Kent  bugle,  &;c.  but  these  aie  themes, 
to  which,  if  it  were  easy  to  do  justice  it  would  be 
difficult  to  bring  within  the  purview  of  the 
"American  Farmer." 

Suffice  it  for  this  occasion  to  state  that  from  the 
great  interest  generally  taken  in  this  establish- 
ment, I  felt  anxious  to  ascertain  with  certainty  its 
origin,  rise,  and  progress,  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  any  where  seen  distinctly  stated,  and 
fortunately  I  met  with  an  old  nfiicerwho  had  long 
been  a  member  of  the  institution,  and  from  whom 
I  learned  that  the  Militaiy  Academy  was  first 


also  makes  the  artillery  a  distinct  army  from  the 
engineers.     The  first  organization  of  the  Milita- 
ry Academy  provided  for  one  principal  engineer 
with   the   pay,  rank  and  emoluments  of  a  major, 
two  assistant  engineers  with  the  pay,   rank   and 
emoluments  of  a  captain,  two  other  assistant  en- 
gineers with   the  pay,  rank  and   emoluments  of 
first  lieutenants,  and  two  other  assistant  engineers 
with  the  pay,    rank  and  emoluments  of  second 
lieutenants,  and  ten  cadets  with  the  pay  of  sixteen.' 
dollars  per  month,  and  two  rations  per  day.    This 
corps  so  organised  formed  the  military  academy. 
'I'he  same  law  also  provided  that  the  president 
at  his  discretion,  when  he  should  deem  it  expe- 
dient  might  augment  the  corps  of  engineers  to 
one  colonel,   one  lieutenant  colonel,  two  majors 
four  captains,  four  first  and  four  second  lieuten. 
ants;  and  that  promotions  should  be  made  in  the 
said  corps  with  a  view  to  particular  merit  with- 
out regard  to  rank,  and  also  that  the  senior  offi- 
cer of  the  corps   of  engineers,  should  be  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  military  academy;  and  in  his 
absence   the   next   in    rank.       Shortly     after    a 
teacher  of  the  French  language,  and  a  teacher  Of 
drawing,  wasa<ldedto  the  institution,  at  this  time 
the  cadets  of  engineers  and  artillerists  amounting 
in  all  to  40,  were  assembled  at  West  Point  for  in- 
struction.     The   officers  of  engineers  were  then 
obliged  to  perform  the   duties  of  professors,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  the  year  1811,  when  an 
act  was  passed  for  augmenting  the  coips  of  en- 
gineers to  its  present  establish.Tient,  and  for  or- 
ganizing  an  academick   staflT,  consisting  of  one 
professor   of  natural  and  experimental  philoso. 
phy,  with  one  assistant ;  one  professor  of  engi- 
neering,  with   one   assistant;    one   professor   of 
mathematics,  with    one  assistant;  and  a  sword 
master,  and  chaplain  ;  which  is  the  present  legal 
establishment  of   the  academick  staff;  and  the 
cadets  of  the  several  regiments  and  corps,  were 
sent   to  the   military   academy  as  students   and 
formed  into  a  corp  of  four  companies  under  officers 
of  the  line.    Finding  that  there  were  other  pro- 
fessorships necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  courses  of  instruction  conceived   necessary 
for   fulfilling  the   objects  of  the  institution,  the 
present  secretaiy   of  war,  added  to  the  staff,  z. 
surgeon  to  perform  the  duty  of  professor  of  che- 
mistry, mineralogy,  and  geology,  with  an  assistant 
taken  from  the  graduates  of  the  institution.     The. 
chaplain  to  perform  the  duties  of  professov  tif 
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ethicks,  geography  and  moral  law  ;  an  instructor 
of  tacticks,  an  experienced  officer  to  command 
the  corps  of  cadets,  with  two  or  more  assistant 
instructors,  lieutenants  who  had  been  graduated 
at  the  military  academy  ;  also  an  instructor  of 
artillery.  And  I  understand  that  it  is  contem- 
plated to  add  to  the  establishment  an  instructor 
of  cavalry,  with  a  suitable  number  of  horses  to 
teach  equitation  and  to  instruct  the  cadets  in  the 
cavalry  exercises,  and  those  of  the  light  or  horse 
artillery.  This  last  addition  will  complete  the  in- 
stitution and  render  the  school  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect of  the  kind  in  the  universe.  As  we  have  no 
cavalry  belonging  to  the  military  peace  establish- 
ment, perhaps  on  account  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  horses,  and  the  little  service  which  ca- 
valry can  render  in  time  of  peace,  the  instruction 
of  the  cadets  in  cavalry  mancEUvres  and  exercises, 
may  be  considered  very  important,  as  it  will  enable 
the  government  in  time  of  war  to  have  recourse 
to  graduates  of  the  military  academy  for  a  com- 
peteilt  establishment  of  officers  to  form  a  corps  of 
cavalry.  The  secretary  of  war  has  directed,  we 
understand,  a  system  for  the  cavalry  to  be  com- 
piled, and  the  work  is  actually  in  the  press. — 
Thus  this  valuable  institution  will  become  the 
nucleous  of  military  fame,  composed  of  every 
arm  necessary  to  forming  a  complete  army,  and 
will  furnish  at  the  same  time,  officers  well  in- 
structed in  every  branch  of  the  sciences. 

It  went  into  operation  under  General  Jonathan 


Williams,  whose  likeness  is  suspended  in  the  Li- 
brary ;  as  are  also  full  length  likenesses  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Jefferson — the  latter  taken  recently, 
by  Mr.  Sully  ;  and  a  speaking  resemblance  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  with  whom  the  academy  is  understood 
to  be  an  object  of  especial  favour  and  solicitude. 
In  making  choice  from  the  great  number  that  ap- 
pi)  to  be  admitted  as  students,  a  preference  is,  and 
ought  to  be  given,  to  the  sons  of  RevolutioiTary 
officers,  and  of  the  deceased  officers  of  the  late 
war.  If,  unfortunately,  this  establishment  should 
become  subservient  to  the  convenience  of  wealthy 
men,  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  their  sons  ;  or  should  it  be  found  most  accessi- 
ble to  the  sons  br  wards  of  men  of  high  political 
stations  and  influence  ;  an  abuse  to  which  some 
jealous  politicians  have  apprehended  it  may  be 
liable,  it  would  deservedly  lose  its  character, 
and,  with  its  character,  its  existence. 

The  number  of  students  is  limited  to  250,  and 
none  are  admitted  above  the  age  of  fourteen ; 
the  students  receive  their  month's  pay  as  if  in 
the  regular  army,  amounting  in  the  year,  for 
each,  to  336  dollars,  which  is  adequate  to  all  ex- 
penses, and  relieves  their  connexions  from  all 
charge  for  the  time  they  remain.  The  whole 
establishment  costs  gllo.OOO  per  annum.  In  re- 
turn for  this  expense,  the  Government  secures 
for  the  command  of  our  armies,  and  the  defence 
of  our  country,  a  great  number  of  highly  enlight- 
ened men,  prepared  by  their  habits  of   early  and 


strict  subordination,  to  make  good  citizens  in 
time  i>f  peace,  and  by  their  scientific  military 
acquirements,  to  develope  and  wield  with  effect, 
the  physical  resources  of  the  nation  in  time  of 
war.  In  fact,  we  are  already  beginning  to  gather 
some  of  the  valuable  fruits  which  this;;  well  con- 
ducted establishment  was  designed  to  distribute 
throughout  the  States..  It  begins  to  furnish  for 
our  colleges,  and  schools,  the  best  Professors  of 
the  exact  sciences,  which  are  here  taught  in  their 
highest  branches,  and  greatest  perfection  ;  even 
Agriculture  herself,  will  soon  acknowledge 
the  more  direct  interest  which  she  has  in  the 
prosperity  ot  a  school  which  has  enabled  and 
will  still  further  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
afford,  at  her  call,  accomplished  civil  er.gineers, 
tuUy  prepared  with  the  implements  and  the  sci- 
ence, to  make  surveys,  and  digest  plans  for 
Roads  and  Canals  ;  those  great  channels  so 
necessary  and  so  well  adapted  to  expedite  and 
cheapen  the  transit  of  agricultural  productions 
to  their  best  markets  ;  and  to  serve  as  the  means 
of  national  defence.  In  short,  the  ways  and  the 
means  of  diffusing  general  intelligence,  of  amass- 
ing national  power,  and  of  providing  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

That  tlie  military  academy  at  West  Point  is 
fitted  to  make  such  men,  and  to  secure  such  re- ' 
suits  as  I  have  stated,  you  will  the  better  see  by 
perusal  of  the  following 
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For  your  own  satisfaction  I  send  you  the  "  Re- 
gulations" of  the  Academy,  which  are  strictly 
enforced,  and  as  you  will  see,  admirably  adapted 
tor  the  sure  attainment  of  the  great  ends  of  the 
Institution,  under  the  superintendance  of  Major 
Thayer,  an  officer  of  unquestioned  abilities. 
^  It  may  be  that  we  visited  the  Point  under  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  auspicious  co  seeing  it  to 
the  best  advantage,  being  of  a  party  in  the  train 
of  Major  General  McComb,  the  commandant  of 
the  United  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  ex-ojjicio 
Inspector  of  the  Academy. — He  was  accompa 
iiied  on  landing  from  the  steam  ^fla^T,  by  his  two 
daughters  ;  by  Mr.  John  Mason,  Jr.  of  George 
town;  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  British  commissioner 
and  two  children ;  by  three  members  of  the  Bri 
tish  Parliament,  and  their  friend  and  fellow  tra- 
veller, Mr.  Labrouchere  ;  Mr.  D.  Hoffman,  and 
Mr.  Skinner  and  their  ladies,  and  Professor  Pat- 
tison  of  your  city.  Martial  rausick  welcomed 
the  General's  arrival  as  he  stept  upon  the  wharf, 
and  he  was  conducted  to  his  quarters  by  Major 
Worth,  acting  superintendant,  and  Captain  Mac- 
key,  under  appropriate  salutes  of  reverberating 
cannon.  ,\fter  we  had  taken  some  refreshment, 
we  sauntered 'out  upon  the  beautiful  plain  in  front 
of  the  public  buildings,  where,  it  being  vacation, 
more  than  200  Cadets  were  displayed  in  their 
best  military  array,  and  presently  a  fine  graceful 
looking  young  officer,  whom  I  afterwards  learned 
was'lbe  son  of  Governor  Finley,  was  detached  to 


or  impropriety,  add  on  this  occasion,  some  ob- 
servations on  the  improvement  of  tlie  agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States. 

You  have  not  only  heard  of,  but  some  of  your 
members  have  seen,  the  perfection  of  our  tillage, 
especially  at  Holkham  ;  the  great  breadths  of 
very  middling  land,  which  are  kept  in  constant 
and  profitable  rotations,  l)y  means  of  the  turnip 
husbandry,  must  strike  your  countrymen  with 
very  great  astonishment :  but  in  many  parts  of 
this  country,  this  tillage  has  been  helped  with 
artificial  manures,  at  a  great  expense,  which 
can  no  longer  be  done  ;  the  breadths  formerly 
cultivated  must  be  very  much  narrowed,  be- 
sides that  the  crops  must  be  smaller,  and  the 
tillage  less  perfect.  It  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
turn much  of  the  more  elevated  fields  to  sheep- 
downs,  from  which  they  were  broken  up  when 
grain  was  dear  ;  and  much  of  our  still  poorer 
lands  must  lie  quite  idle,  and  retui'n  by  natural 
process,  to  the  state  of  heaths  and  warrens,  from 
which  they  had  been  reclaimed  by  enclosure  and 
cultivation.  Thus  we  shall  be  thrown  back  to 
your  condition  as  cultivators,  depending  upon  the 
natural  staple  of  the  soil,  and  not  being  able  to 
carry  our  operations  farther  than  our  farm-yara 
manure  will  go. 

But  there  is  one  circumstance,  perhaps  little 
adverted  to,  which  is  very  much  in  our  favour, 
and  to  which  is  principally  owing  the  remarkable 
extent  and  success   of  our  culture ;  this  is,  the 


apprise  the  General  that  the  corps  was  ready  to  versatility  of  our  ivinttrs  :   we  have  no  season  so 


receive  him. — He  proceeded  immediately  to  re 
view  them,  a  convenient  site  having  been  first 
assigned  to  our  party  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
rendered  interesting  by  various  circumstances. — 
The  next  day  the  Library,  and  Drawing  and  Philo- 
•sophical  Apparatus  apartments  were  opened  for 
our  inspection  and  amusement ;  in  short,  every 
thing  was  done,  and  done  successfully,  to  make  us 
pass  the  time  most  pleasantly  ;  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  have  Ittt  no  place  since  I  left  home, 
with  so  much  reluctance ;  I  cannot  take  leave  of 
it,  without  making  acknowledgements  to  our 
kind  host,  Mr.  Cozens,  the  obliging  keeper  of 
the  house  of  private  entertainment  for  those  who 
stop  at  the  point. — I  understand  that  several  fa- 
milies propose  passing  a  month  there  during  the 
vacation  in  August  next,  and  for  my  own  part,  I 
should  much  prefer  it  to  any  place  I  have  yet  vi- 
sited, for  recreation  of  health  and  rational  amuse- 
ment. When  I  took  my  pen,  I  did  not  expect  to 
have  written  twenty  lines  about  this  charming 
place. — You  see  how  I  have  lingered  about  it — ^I 
doubt  now  if  you  can  venture  to  give  it  to  your 
readers,  but  if  you  do,  you  may  promise  them  that 
in  my  next,  they  shall  be  comijensated  by  a  par 
ticular  deicription  of  the  management,  soil  and 
pr )  iucts  of  the  celebrated  farm  of  Earl  Stimson, 
iisq.  which  took  the  prize  offered  for  the  best 
managed  farm  in  this  county — and  which  I  have 
just  returned  from  visiting. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  prayers  to  be  pardon- 
ed for  the  length  of  this,  I  remain  their,  and  your 
obedient  servant.  

AGRICULTURE^  ^ 


From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  the  State  of  jVew-  York. 

ON  A  ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

2o  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  .Aeiu-  York, 
Gentlemen — I  received  by  the  hands  of  Isaac 
M.  Ely,  Esq.  the  certificate  of  the  honour  you 
have  been  pleased  to  confer  on  me,  for  which  1 
bt'<.  by  these  presents,  to  return  my  most  sin- 
cere and  grateful  thanks.  As  a  member  of  your 
respectable  body,  I  hope  I  may,  without  ofTence 


severe,  lint  that,  with  a  little  contrivance,  our 
sheep  can  cat  our  turnips  on  the  land  where  they 
grow  ;  and  all  our  better  grass  lands  winter  about 
two  sheep  per  acre,  very  generally  without  either 
hay  or  grain.  To  this,  you  will  perceive,  is 
owing  the  incalculable  advantages  of  the  sheep 
husbandry,  combined  with  the  operations  of  the 
plough  ;  to  our  open  winters  are  owing,  not  only 
the  immense  increase  of  annual  value,  derived 
from  40  millions  of  sheep,  and  100  millions  of 
pounds  of  wool;  but  also  the  great  fertility 
which,  by  these  flocks,  is  added  to  our  turnip 
soils.  To  our  open  winters,  in  short,  is  owing  a 
very  considerable  share  of  the  wealtli  and  popu- 
lation of  Britain.  This  is  so  much  the  more 
strikingly  true,  because  it  has  been  frequently 
observed,  that  our  dryer  soils,  when  cultivated  in 
open  fields,  (that  is,  without  fences,)  produced 
but  little  grain  for  much  labour  ;  buc,  being  en- 
closed and  divided,  by  means  of  the  turnip  and 
clover  system,  they  would  produce  as  much 
grain  as  before,  and  keep  large  flocks  besides. 

If  these  things  be  true,  as  I  believe  they  are, 
it  follows,  that  the  great  object  of  improvement 
with  you,  is  to  endeavour  to  surmount  as  far  as 
fwssible  the  objections  from  the  climate  to  keefiing 
larger  flocks.  Certainly  your  winter  food  must 
be  all  got  up  and  stored,  and  your  flocks  must  be 
yarded  with  moderate  shelter,  and  sufficient  lit- 
ter ;  also,  it  will  follow,  that  you  must  undergo 
the  expense  of  removing  their  manure ;  but  with- 
out manure  it  is  impossible  to  farm,  and  if  this 
system  be  rightly  managed,  I  think  it  may  afford 
sufficient  profit  to  the  cultivator,  besides  adding 
as  it  spreads,  an  important  increase  of  national 
we.lth 

With  the  above  object  in  view,  the  first  natu- 
ral step  is,  to  consider  of  a  rotation  of  crops 
adapted  to  the  design.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup 
pose,  that  the  plan,  and  the  rotation,  should  em- 
brace all  the  land  in  the  farm  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seldom  happens  that  the  same  rotation  of  crops 
is  suitable  to  all  the  land  in  a  farm  of  four  or  fivt 
hundred  acres.  If,  with  you,  a  farmer  had  but 
two  hundred  acres  of  cleared  and  cultivated  land, 
yet  he  must  confine  his  turnip  husbandry  to  a 
small  part,  as  from  20  to  40  acres,  taking  the 
best  soil,  and  confining  his  exertion  totheneces- 
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sary  management ;  it  may  be  in  three  or  four 
small  inclosures,  or  in  one  good  field,  divided  by 
imaginary  lines  into  equal  portions.  The  rota- 
tion I  would  recommend,  may  be  thus  considered: 
If  of  three  years,  on  three,  five,  seven  or  ten 
acre  fields,  or  compartments,  the  land  would  do 
as  well  without  division  fences  as  with  them,  be 
cause  there  would  be  nothing  to  depasture  ;  the 
crops  would  be 

1st  year.  Turnips  and  other  roots  and  plants, 
for  winter  feed. 

2d.  year.  Indian  Corn,  summer  tilled  for  wheat. 

3d.  year.  Wheat.  The  stubble  autumn  plough- 
ed for  turnips. 

If  this  rotation  extend  to  three  ten  acre  fields, 
I  tliink  the  occupier  may  keep  50  breeding  ewes, 
and  winter  them  and  their  hoggets  in  sefiarate 
yards,  because  the  hoggets  require  the  better 
keeping.  In  summer,  when  the  ewes  have 
lambs,  they  may  be  used  for  folding.,  on  the  land 
intended  for  turnips;  but  the  hoggets  now  shorn, 
must  still  have  the  better  keeping  and  be  en- 
couraged to  fatten  ;  when  pastures  fail,  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
them  some  grain,  and  get  them  fit  for  the  butch- 
er. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  above  rotation,  every 
possible  exertion  must  he  made  to  get  a  crop  of 
roots,  but  the  attention  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
turnips,  because  they  may  miss ;  and  besides, 
they  are  not  well  adapted  to  a  warm  climate ; 
however,  by  choosing  your  cooler  soils,  vou 
would  partly  obviate  this  objection.  The  outset 
would  be  more  difiicult,  while  the  flock  had  not 
been  wintered,  and  manure  were  scarce.  Some 
of  the  following,  which  are  all  good,  may  do 
better  with  you  than  common  turnips  :  yellow 
Scotch  turnip,  Swedish  turnip,  Hungarian  turnip. 
Kohl  Rabi,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  Scotch  Kail,  Scotch 
Cabbage,  Savoys,  and  Potatoes.  All,  or  several 
of  these,  should  be  cultivated  in  your  turnip  fal- 
low, and  consumed  in  the  order  of  their  keeping 
qualities :  as 

1st.  The  Scotch  Cabbage,  which  is  admirable 
food  while  it  is  good. 

2d.  The  common  Turnip,  and  Hungarian  Tur- 
nip. 

3d.  The  Kohl  Rabi,  which  is  very  like  the 
turnip-rooted  cabbage. 

4th.  The  Swedish  Turnip, 

5fh.  The  Mangel  Wurtzel,  which  will  keep 
good  till  grass  comes. 

Also,  the  Scotch  Kail,  will  stand  the  winter  ; 
but  if  wanted  sooner,  its  stalks  must  be. split  and 
cut  for  the  sheep. 

As  your  severe  frosts  will  hurt  the  sheep's 
food,  and  render  turnips  too  hard,  if  exposed 
whole,  for  the  sheep  t6  bite,  the  food  must  be 
served  cut,  and  in  small  quantities.*  Also,  the 
middle  of  the  day  should  be  chosen,  to  feed  them 
with  food  that  is  succulent ;  mornings  and  even- 
ings give  them  sanfoin  hay,  clover  hay,  or  other 
dry  food.  Water  daily,  but  the  trough  must  be 
sometimes  scalded. 

Concerning  the  culture  of  the  turnip  fallow, 
and  the  several  plants  and  roots  named,  with  the 
order  of  sowing  them,  or  planting;  it  is  first  im- 
portant that  your  field  be  autumn  ploughed ;  in 
the  spring,  when  it  is  dry  enough  to  work,  scarify 
and  harrow  it;  clean  off  the  root-weeds,  and  let 
the  tilth  lie  to  grow  green  (as  I  suppose  it  will) 
with  animals.  Before  the  frost  breaks  away, 
your  manure  should   be  carted  to  the  field,  and' 


*  .4gainst  the  expense  of  thus  serving  the  for/d 
to  the  sheefi,  you  may  srt  the  saving  i,i  the  food  : 
III  acre  of  tia-ni/is,  housed  and  served  out  to 
•:hec/i,  ivill  go  at  least  three  times  as  far  as  if 
ihey  ivere  eaten  on  the  land. 
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lightly  compressL-d,  l)y  trcadiiie;,*  ami  covered 
with  earth,  if  it  could  be  got.  When  your  tilth  is 
made,  as  al>ove,  cart  your  manure  on  the  land — it 
liavi  ng  been  turned  over  to  lie  a  fortnight  or  so,  to 
become  short  ;  and  when  your  annual  weeds 
Tiave  well  vegetated,  plough  in  the  manure  and 
them  together.  Having  in  the  interim  planted 
your  corn,  after  this  ploughing  (suppose  in  the 
middle  of  May,)  you  may  ininiediately  plant 
vour  potatoes,  suppose  an  acre  ;  Scotch  Cabba- 
i'-cs,  Kail  and  Savoys,  an  acre  or  more;  then 
sov.'  Mangel  Wurtzcl,  in  drills  IS  inches  ajiart  ; 
fourthly,  sow  Swcdith  Turnips  early  in  June  ; 
an.i  lastly,  the  common  Turnip.  The  land  raust 
receive  another  jiloughing  fcr  the  turnips,  and 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  rains,  in  sowing 
and  planting. 

The  seeds  of  Scotch  Cabbages  shi.nld  be  sow- 
i;d  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  plants  prick- 
ed out  on  beds,  to  stand  the  'vinter  ;  otherwise 
^■tUe  cabbages  will  not  arrive  at  a  good  size;  ex- 
ptriciice  guides  in  these  things.  The  Kail  and 
Savoys  are  to  be  soivn  iu  Spring,  and  drawed  for 
planting  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  Huiiga- 
r!i:;i  Turiiip.and  Kohl  Rabi,  (both  Spring  sown,) 
1)ear  planting  as  well  as  cabbages  ;  but  the  Mali- 
gel  Wurtzel,  and  Sv/edish  Turnip,  are  better 
sown  in  drills,  ai'd  thinned  by  hoeing.  I  iiave 
here  beeu  unnecessarily  minirte,  hut  I  would 
press  on  your  attention  the  importance  of  cirltl- 
vating  several  sorts  of  food,  boili  as  to  the  divi- 
sion of  labour,  and  the  probable  success  of  the 
crop. 

The  rotation  already  stated  is  very  short,  and 
would  be  found  to  require  great  exertions  in 
manuring  for  turnips;  but  the  rest  of  the  farm 
would  contribute  to  the  quamity  of  manure  with- 
out receiving  any,  as  will  presently  be  shown. 
Both  sanfoin  hay,  and  clover,  siiould  Ije  had  for 
mowing,  and  the  eddishes  of  botli  for  eating  ; 
and  if  the  soil  be  good  enough,  as  faras'the  above 
turnip  system  is  attempted,  the  rotation  mav 
better  include  f;iur  compaitmcnts,  as  follows: 

.1st.  year.  Turnips,  £cc.  as  before. 

'2d.  year.  Iiydirtn  corn,  summer  tilled  for  wheat. 

3d.  year.  Wheat,  sown  with  clover  in  S]iring. 

4th.  year,  dovcr,  the  soil  turned  ilcwn  i«  Au- 
tumn late,  if  possible,  for  turni[>s,  as  at  first. 

In  this  rotation  llie  clover  is  too  far  from  the 
manure,  but  you  may  help  it  with  gyjisua).  The 
rotation,  however,  could  only  succeed  on  good 
land,  and  with  able  management. 

I  have  long  considered  it  an  important  object 
with  you,  to  try  Taiavera  wheat,  spring  sown,  to 
escape  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly.     I  believe, 
Taiavera  wheat,  rown  with  you  in  April,  would 
ripen   in  August,  and  being  in  a   later  stasje  of 
growth    in   the   middle   or    latter   end    of  May, 
when  the  fly  strikes  it,  vfiight  thereljy  remain  safe. 
The  following  rotation  would  suit  this  object; 
(Still  within  the  turnip  sybtemj — 
1st  year.  Turnips. 
2d.     do.     Taiavera  wheat. 
3d.    .do.    Clover. 
4th.  do.     Indian  Coi-n. 

This  rotation  is  certainly  preferable,  if  the  Ta- 
,.avera  wheat  succeed,  but  it-'AJill  not  pay  you  t(i 
put  oats  or  Ivarley  instead  of  wli^at,  on  this,  your 
l)est  land.  l^y.  one  or  other  of  these  rotations,  abl) 
conducted,  you  may  have  a  turnip  system,  adapt- 
ed to  vour  climate,  and  if  your  farmers,  in  gene- 
-jal,  will  Qiily  learn  by  degrees  to  pursue  it,  to 
the  extent  of  wintering  100  sheep,  and  shearing 
.100  fleeces  oji  every  farm  of  150  or  200  acres  of 
cleared  land,  it  woiild  progressively  make  an  im- 
jiortant  addition  to  your  agricultural  property. 


It  is  much  easier  and  more  lucrative  to  send  wool, 
mutton  and  beef,  to  market,  than  com,  rye,  oats, 
and  barley,  which  should  only  be  raised  for  home 
consumption,  and  to  increase  manure.  Consider- 
ing the  downfall  in  the  prices  of  breadstuff,  &c. 
it  is  a  miserable  practice  to  keep  large  breadths 
of  land  in  a  coarse  tillage,  ant!  rmp  little  crops 
for  much  labour.  Your  wheat  land,  in  the  turnip 
system,  sowing  three  bushels  per  acre,  m-dy  pro- 
d:>ice'24  buUiels;  thus  ten  acres  of  wheat,  may 
be  equal  to  20  in  produce,  (by  the  old  method,) 
and  include  no  dead  faUow.  Vour  corn  may  pro- 
duce from  50  to  60  bushels  per  acre. 
Of  the  old  Field  System. 
In  the  foregoing,  or  turnip  system,  whichever 
rotation  be  preferred,  I  have  said  nothing  of  bar- 
ley or  oats;  there  will  be  persons  enough  trying 
to  raise  these  on  the  old  field  system,  long  after 
the  better  farmers  have  struck  into  that  which  is 
more  profitable.  The  old  field  system,  (by  which 
I  mean  that  which  is  yet  pretty  generally  in  use 
with  you,)  is  capable  of  great  improvement  in 
the  simplest  manner  ;  in  fact,  your  dryer  soils 
are  very  much  injured  by  growing  spring  grain, 
and  corn  after  wheat.  By  your  turnip  system, 
you  will  have  corn,  and  for  spring  grains,  they 
are  very  little  worth ;  but  your  old  fields  roust 
nevertheless  be  renewed,  or  you  would  lose  your 
sanfoin  hay,  and  other  produce  from  their  pastu- 
rage.    When  your  oldest  ley  is  broken  up,  and 


'*  That  it  may  not  heat  loo  viokjilhj.  But  thii. 
4S  only  ivhen  the  manure  conlams  much  straiv^  or 
jW.iong  dung,.ii!  vKcaUit. 


scribed  as  the  main  object  of  your  farming  ope- 
rations, jour  old  field  system  would  become  one 
renewal  only,  by  sowing  seeds  upon  the  wheat, 
and  letting  the  land  lie  on  again.  Thus  the  land 
would  come  to  the  fallow  again  periodically,  in 
better  condition,  and  your  old  field  wheat  crops- 
would  improve. 

Of  fnojier  seeds  for  J^tys, 
I  do  not  reconmiend  you  to  sow  red  clover  on 
any  land  but  that  which  is,  in  its  turn,  within 
your  turnijj  system.  In  your  old  field  system  it 
by  no  meaijs  follows  that  you  should  sow  all  the 
fields,  as  they  are  renev/ed,  with  the  same  seeds. 
One  piece  may  be  more  elevated,  and  poorer  than 
the  rest ;  here  you  must  have  sanfoin.  Another 
may  be  proper  for  while  clover,  14  lbs.  to  the 
acre,  and  a  peck  of  the  improved  ray,  or  rye- 
grass, .(which  I  call  Russell-grass,  because  the  oth- 
er name  is  absurd.)  The  old  rye  grass.is  bad,  but 
the  improved  varieties  yield  constant  verdure, 
and  arc  very  good.  Neither  is  it  indispensable 
that  your  old  fields  should  be  broken  up  in  regu- 
lar order  ;  the  sanfoin  ley,  with  liie  help  of  gjp- 
sum,  rnay  st.uid  eight  years;  but  the  white  clo- 
ver and  UusbcU-grass  ley  (being  better  land  too) 
may  be  \  cry  well  reploughed  alter  lying  three  or 
four  years.  Again — on  another  ley  you  may  sow 
of  Russell-grass,  two  bushels,  and  of  rib-grass, 
four  or  five  lbs.  to  the  acre,  wlrich  pasturage 
will  succeed  on  land  not  good  enough  for  white 


summer  fallowed,  sow  it  with  wheat,  o»-  wheatjclover.  \^'e  frequently  add  trefoil  to-  other 
and  rye,  (because  some  rye  you  should  have,)  seeds,  and  sometimes  sow  it  alone,  or  with  ryc- 
but  sow  it  in  spring  with  sanfoin,  or  with  suchlgrass.  Vour  timothy  is  not  calculated  for  hilly 
other  seeds  for  hay  or  pasturage,  as  the  soil  is[ordry  soils,  and  the  cocksfoot  does  not  admit  of 
best  adapted  for.  Stiff'  or  moist  soils,  may  thusihaving  its  seeds  dressed  by  wind,  su  as  to  render 
go  from  wheat  (the  stubble  autumn  ploughed)  to  them  true  and  clean  ;  otherwise  it  -is  an  excel- 
spring  tares;  these  may  be  folded  off  with  sheepllent  grass  for  leys. 

in  summer,  and  the  fourth  year  sow  spring  grain!  There  is  no  grass  btrt  the  varieties  of  io/iu7ri 
with  grass  seeds.  But  I  should  think  this  rotation  '/frc?2/zf,  which  bears  seeds  that  may  be  dressed 
with  difficulty  practicable  on  any  of  your  lands,  [like  corn,*  and  can  be  afforded  chea]),  and  in  any 
and  where  the  turnip  system  is  introduced.  Ijquantity.  "[Neither  is  there  any,  excepting  cocks- 
should  prefer  always  sowing  sanfoin,  trefoil,  wdiite  foot,  wliich  is  adapted  to  such  variuns  soils;  it 
clover,  improved  raygrass,  and  other  seedsadapt-'(l  mean  the  improved  rje-grass)  grows  best, 
ed  to  the  soil,  and  as  prudence  dictated,  with  theihowever,  en  landthat  is  solid,  and  inclined  to  mois- 
first  crop  after  the  fallow;  I  mean  jn  the  old  ture  ;  and  here  it  will  ttand  ior  permanent  pas- 
field  part,  which  must  alwaysbe  the  much  largeriturage.   But  excepting  your  natural  meadows  and 


part  of  every  farm. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  you  sow  clvver,  pret 
ty  generally,  where  the  soil  is  good  enough  to  pro 


bottoms,  I  believe  you  have  but  little  land  which 
is  adapted  to  grazing  ;  sheep-downs  are  the  work 
of    many   ages,  and   the  di'ijasluring  ot    flocks. 


duce  it ;  and  also,  that  you  plough  it  down  in  au-  from  time  immemorial  ;  and  for  fattening  beeves. 


tumn,  for  Indian  corn  to  follow.     Vour  rotation  iu 
this  case,  I  cor.ceive  to  be 

1st.  year.  Fallow. 

ScL   year.  Wheat. 

3d.    year.  Clover. 

4th.  year.  Corn. 
But  what  follows  the  coru  i"  If  wheat,  tire  ro- 
tation cannot  be  supported.  Seeds  cannot  follov/ 
corn,  by  reason  of  the  summer  tillage.  In  either 
case,  it  ajipears  that  the  land  must  return  to  a 
poor  and  neglected  state  for  a  term  of  years. 
You  cannot  succeed  in  any  lengthened  rotation, 
extending  to  allyour  convertible  fields,  as  we  do, 
becavtse  of  the  objections  to  the  turnip  system. 
What  are  your  farmers  to  do  with  30  or  40  acres 
of  fallow  for  turnips.^  They  can  neither  procure 
manure,  nor  raise  the  crop,  nor  get  it  up  and 
consume  it.  If,  as  with  us,  your  dryer  soils  were 
cultivated  by  1st.  Fallow.  2tl.  Wheat.  3d.  Tur- 
nips. 4th.  Barley.  5th.  Seeds.  6th.  Seeds, 
(two  grass  years.)  7th.  Peas.  8th.  Wheat.  You 
would  want  manure  to  Nos.  1,  3,  and  8,  besides 
the  impossibility  of  consuming  your  turnips  (it 
you  get  them)  on  the  land. 

.It  appears, .that  your  old  field  system  does  not 
admit'  of  seeds  with  the  third  crop,  or  spring 
grain.  Of  course,  it  must  follow,  that  the  land 
returns  to  a  state  of  nature  for  a  term  of  years ; 
but  by  introducing  the  turnip  system  before  de- 


you  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  stall.  Neverthe- 
less, by  renewing  your  leys,  and  supplying  your- 
selves with  sanfoin  hay,  ike  and  summer  feeding, 
vou  may  increase  your  neat  stock  as  well  as 
sheep,  and  so  add  to  your  manure. 

If  you  have  not  yet,  I  would  advise  youspeedi; 
ly  to  procure  some  of  our  Russell-grass,  and 
shall  have  pleasure  iu  executing  any  order  to  that 
effect  which  may  be  addressed  to  my  olfice  ;  tn 
which  case  you  may  be  sure  of  obtaining  the 
true  i.mpro-vcd  sort,  and  not  the  old  rye  grass, 
which  ought  to  be  exploded. 

Of  the  Hessian  fly. 

Ill  the  Farmer's  Journal,  for  July  1st.  and  22d., 
in  the  present  year,  are  two  articles  concerning 
the  Hessian  Fly,  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your  par- 
ticular atiuntion.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  fur- 
ther observxUions  have  since  been  made,  or  aoy 
better  information  obtained  and  laid  before  the 
public  ;  but  1  should  suppose  not,  because  the 
same  remarks,  taken  as  true,  have  been  in  sub- 
stance inserted  in  the  late  "  Introduction  to  En- 


*  J  do  not  mention  the  timothy,  because  it  cannot 
be  substituted.  The  dogstail  and  svceet  X'ernal 
^rass  both  bear  ralccd  seeds — but  have  no  claim 
tn  cultivation  as  sc/iurate  g'rasses.  The  foxtail 
has  light,  chaffy,  ctvned  seeds,  and  succeeds  onl^ 
on  rich  soils. 
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homology,"  by  i-:i)liy  and  Sptiice.     1  iim  quite  of' 
opinion,  that  Dr.  Mitchill's  fai-c^ore  very  doubt- 


i'ul,  and,  at  any  rate,  tliat  tlic  subject  mr^i'i.t  t 
investigated  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 

The  articles  alluded  to  in  the  journal  were  in- 
serted in  inverse  order,  owing  to  the  inadvertence 
of  the  proprietor  who  conducts  the  business  part 
of  the  paper.     Yon  will  find  in  the  first  article, 

July  22d,  that  "  ])r.  Mitchill  has  seen  the  cater-  jjuj-es  tlie  liabits  necessary  to  good   farining',  but 
pillar,  chrysahs,_and  flj— but   never  could  find  uses   tip    the   sources  of  progressive  prosperity. 


attemjits  should  be  made  by  men  who  are  prac- 
tically enlightened,  and  industrious  by  habit  ;  for 
whatever  a  man's  knowledge  may  be,  if  lie  pay 
not  a  vigui  nt*^«t;„n  to  his  business,  he  will  never 
succeed  in  introducing  impru .  ^„.,>,„fu.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  att.inin.cnt 
IS  exceedingly  prone  to  run  into  personal  indul- 
gence and  dis5i|)ati(,n  of  time,  which  not  only  in- 


the  egg,"  ike.  There  are  various  other  authori- 
ties, which,  perhaps,  are  not  much  more  recent, 
nor,  as  I  conceive,  much  more  authentic.  The 
subject  at  one  time  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  British  Government,  and  a  fear  was  enter- 
tained tliat  the  eggs  of  these  flies,  or  of  the  fly- 
ng  weevils,  migtit  be  imported  in  wheat.  To 
ascertain  this  fact,  if  it  wcrejpossible,  several  en- 
quiries were  made — and  some  letters  were  writ- 
ten in  answer,  which  you  most  probably  have  in 
your  possession.  One  from  Mr.  Chrislr.  tiallct 
says — "  The  fly  passes  between  the  outer  straw, 
or  husk,  [sheaf  of  the  leaf,]  and  the  stalk  of  the 
wheat,  till  it  reaches  the  first,  or  lower  joint; 
and  there,  somewhat  like  a  caterpillar  on  a  twig, 
fixes  its  eggs  en  a  stalk,  in  riimber  from  6  or  8,  to 
50.  By  the  growing  of  them,  the  stalk  becomes 
so  compressed  with  the  adhesion  of  the  cluster, 
and  weakened  to  such  a  degree,  as  not  to  support 


The  turnip  system  requires  such  fanners  as 
know  how  to  make  20  sheep  swell  to  40,  and  will 
strain  their  exertions  every  year  to  add  an  acre  of 
turnips  to  their  fallow.  Beginning  with  one  acre, 
they  may  go  on  to  ten — but  a  rash  attempt  at  first 
inay  end  in  nothing. 

I  remain,  with  repeated  thanks, 

and  very  sincere  respect.  Gentlemen, 

your  very  faithful  antl  much  oblig'd  huir.b.  servt' 
BENJ'N  IIOLUICH. 

On  the  Miniufaclure  of  Ulrmu  and  Gi-ass  Bon- 
}'u-ts. — .Vo.  5. 
Tlie  celebrated  English  statesman  and  orator, 
Mr.  Windham,  asserted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  "  C'.obbett  deserved  a  Statue  for  what 
he  had  done  in  the  United  States."  He  referred 
to   his   first  visit,  in  ITOS,  when  he  came  to  try 


its  own  weight.  Others  say  that  the  fly  deposites  his  fortune  among  iis,  to  his  great  exertions,  to 
its  eggs  on  the  leaves,  like  nits  or  fly-blows,  one  promote  the  cause  of  England,  and  to  his  abuse 
in  a  piace.  As  these  facts  cannot  both  be  true,  it  ;of  the  French  nation,  and  of  some  of  the  greatest 
is  probable  that  they   ar<;  both   false;    only  we  and  best  men  in  this  country.     Instead  of  ercctinc: 


Tobacco,  will  not  now  pay  for  cultivation,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  any  change  taking  place 
in  the  price  for  the  better  :  for  accounts  which 
may  be  relied  on,  state,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1823,  the  stock  in  Europe  amounted  to  75,00»- 
hlids — that  is  10,000  beyond  the  demand  for  one 
year.  Z'.nr  can  more  be  said  for  Cotton.  The 
[ilanters  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  ought  to 
reflect  upon  the  fact,  that  12  years  since  when 
their  export  oj'  cotton  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  one  half,  (if  so  much,)  as  that  during  tlie 
last  year,  their  rccei|)ts  were  far  greater  than  at 
present.  Friend  Croppei-,  of  Liverpool,  did  in- 
deed, by  a  most  fallacious  statement,  last  year, 
induce  the  plantei's  to  believe,  that  the  supply 
would  not  be  equal  to  tlie  demand,  and  for  a  few 
months,  the  eflect  was,  his  receiving  large  con- 
bigjiments,  tiie  thing  he  wanted,  but  the  bubble 
soon  burst,  and  now  it  seejiis,  that  new  avivals 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  have  started  up,  in  the 
independent  colonies  of  South  America,  and  of 
Mexico.  Several  cargoes  of  the  article  from 
Santa  Martha,  and  Cartliagena,  liuve  been  im- 
ported into  Philadelphia,  and  sold  at  17  cents: 
it  was  eagerly  jjurchased  by  the  spinners,  being 
soft  and  silky,  and  the  staple  as  long  and  fine  as 
that  of  the  !)cst  Sea  Island.  The  Spanish  colo- 
nies, are  our  rivals  at  home  :  a  more  distant,  but 
no  less  formidable  competitor  ir.  the  European 
market  is  that  extraordinary  person  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  samples. of  whose  good  cotton  have  been 
received   in  the  United  States,  arid  who,  having 


■wonder  that  they  can  be  so  circumstantially  stat 
ed  without  any  manner  of  foundation  I 

Col.  Morgan  asserts  that  the  fly,  in  the  anredia 
state,  exists  through  the  winter  in  the  chaff, 
straw,  or  short  litter,  about  farm  buildings  and 
.dunghills.  If  this  were  so,  the  aiirclia  must  ad- 
here to  the  straws   at  harvest,  and    be  stacked 


th 


a  statue,  to  him,  he  waspnt  in  Newgate,  in  ISIO, 

for  two  years,  and  fi.ned  one  thousand  pounds,  to 

the    King,  mertly  for 'publishing  "that   British 

soldiers  had  been  rvhi/i/ied  in  tlie  heart  of  Kngtand, 

vnder  a  guard   of  Ger»2a?i  baijonets."     His  zeal 

in  the  bonnet  business  certainly  entitles  him  much 

more  to  a  statue  from   his  countrymen,  than   his 
with  the  wheat,  which  I  cannot  believe  without  jpolitical  conduct,  eitherin  England  or  tlie  United 

better  proof.  The  maggots  probably  ai)];car. States  ;  and  he  caniiot  fail  of  being  remembered' great  deal  more,  if  Congress  would  increase  the 
about  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  June  ;  but  as  the 'honourably,  for  the  source  of  wealth  wliich  he'duty  upon  fine  cotton  tabrics,  and  uj>on  coajse 
rcrdurc  of  the  wheat  is  over,  on  what  do  they  i  has  laid  open  to  his  countrymen.  Fie  says,  (Junel  woollens,  and  justice  demands  that  the  ladies  and 
feed  .^     Mr.  Walpoleiji  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  1S23)  "I   know  they  (the  English  bonnets)  will  men  of  the  south  should  wear  the  fine  grass  and 

go -to  America.     I  know  they   will'beat  the  Leg-    '  '  ■     -  

horns  in  the  West  Indies,  in  South  America  and 


e  power,  will  doubtless  accomplish  that  which 


he  has  declared  he  would  do,  "cover  the  earth 
with  the  cotton  plant  from  Cairo  to  the  Cataracts 
of  the  Nile."  His  first  shipment  of  s  vera!  hun- 
dred bales  was  a  short  tinie  since  stated  hv  a 
Manchester  Coir  mission  House,  to  their  corres- 
pondent in  Philadelphia,  to  have  arrived  in  Eng- 
land.* The  people  of  New  England,  take  the 
cotton   from   the  south,  and  tliey  would   take  a 


Carmathen,  says — "  The  Hessian  fly  is  a  :siT.all, 
dark  fly,  with  thin,  \ov\%,  black  legs  ;  dear,  tra;is- 
parcnt  wings,  extending  far  beyond  the  body; 
small  horns  or  feelers,  frr.m  the  snout  ;  larvx 
Jike  the  skippers  in  cheese."  What  he  adds  as  to 
its  many  generations  in  the  year,  I  cannot  believe. 
An  .Mmanack  writer  with  you,  declaresthat  they 
lay  their  eggs  in  autumn,  which  also  I  disbelieve. 
J  know  they  lay  thtir  eggs,  or  deposite  their  cva 
in  sjjring,  (early  in  May)  above  the  second  joint 
of  the  culm;  and  if  you  gather  the  yellow  and 
abortive  plants,  after  they  have  shot  up  to  a  foot 
or  15  inches  high,  you  will  find  a  round  white 
larvn;  in  each  ;  1  found  but  one  in  each,  and  never 
a  second  ?.t  a  higher  joint.  In  the  2d.  article 
July    1st,   you   will  read   my  conjectures   on  the 


straw  bonnets  of    the  north.     What  a  glorious 
sight  would  it  be  for  lOCij  ladies  of  S.outh  Caroli- 

mnual    carnival    in 


rationale  of  what   has  been   offered,  and  on  thciitself." 


in  the  United  States ;  but  the  thing  of  all  thingsina  to  appear   curing   their 

I  should  like,  is  to  send  a  box  of  hats  and  sell  |  Charleston,  and  especially  on  the  race  course, 
them  at  Leghorn!"  In  his  Register  of  December  covered  with  them  I  I  I  That  would  be  truly  an 
19,  1823,  he   says   that  '  the  people  of  Norfolk 

*  From  the  Boston  Dailv  Advertiser, 
cf  -\pvir  22d,  1S24. 
Egyptian  Cotton. — Jt  a  public  sale  of  Cotton 
on  the  jirst  nveek  in  March,  358  bales  Jigii/Hian 
■sold  at  lOid  and  3  of  the  new  cro/i  at  I'Si'd  ;  90 
bates  Maltese  at  8i  to  8jd.  The  gales  of  Ameri- 
can Cotton  tlie  same  week,  were  354  bales.  Or- 
leans, 9d  a  W^d.  1950  BowedsTid  a  Ohcl.  235 
lennessee  and  Alaaaj/us,  T^d  a  Sid.  '^53  Sea 
Islands  13d  a  19a', 


and  Suft'olk  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  valuable 
manufacture,  and  the  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
is  sending  out  teachers  to  instruct  the  re=t  of  the 
country.'  He  is  safe  in  saying  that  the  English 
win  beat  the  An>ericans,  because  it  is  probable 
that  Congress  will  not  follow  the  example  of 
England,  by  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  the 
article  in  these  states.  They  will  do  what  the 
writers  of  England  wish  and  say  they  ought  to 
do,  that  is,  lay  no  duties,  and  let  "  trade  regulate 


probable  natural  history  of  the  inject.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  hear  further  from  your  erdightcned 
society,  respecting  so  interc  tinga  suliiect. 

GKKTLTiSibN — 'I'he  foregoing  remarlisare  most 
respectfully  subipittcd  to  your  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened society.  All  agricultural  knowledge  is  of  two 
kinds — that  which  we  obtain  by  habit  and  local 
custom  ;  and  that  which  is  added  to  pi-actical 
jexperience,  by  reflection  and  mental  su])eriority. 
But  agriculture  is,  in  eft'ect,  wholly  a  pi'acticol 
science,  and  tew  of  our  notions  can  be  depended 
upon  till  they  are  tried:  Some  arc  defeated  by 
soil  or  climate;  others  by  untoward  seasons: 
and  not  a  few  are  rendered  abortive  by  imperfect 
operations.  In  the  hands  of  one  person,  a  plan 
will  succeed  J  in  the  hands  of  another  it  fails,  and 
Jails  into  contempt. 


.It  is  tlierefor«  highly  important  that  all  newistaples, 


Ihusthe  tables  will  be  completely  turned  up- 
on us — we  first  sent  New  England  bonnets  to  old 
England,  and  ehe  will  hereafter  deluge  us  with 
them.;  and  together  with  the  capital  with  which 
we  in  effect  supply  the  British  manufacturer.s  to 
the  great  injury  of  .our  native  importers,  by  al- 
It) wing  long  credits  on  importations;  and  by  the 
disposal  of  their  flimsey  made-for  auction-goods, 
at  public  sale  on  their  account,  will  contribute 
to  the  drain  of  our  cash  from  us,  and  continue  the 
chain,  which  the  .British  statesmen  boast,  Uiey 
have  entwined  around  the  necks  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Our  fellow  citizens  of  the  south,  are  in  parti- 
cular interested  in  patronizing  the  cheap  Ameri- 
can straw  and  grass  bonnet  manufactory,  to  enable 
the  people  of  the  north  to  purchase  their  grand 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  eminent  .house, 
Dated  Liverpool,  29th  Nov.  1823. 
f/c"  much  fear  the  United  States  ivill  shortly  ex- 
fierience  from  ligijfit,  serious  olijiosition  in  su/t- 
'iluing  the  vjorld  rjith  cotton.  The  Pacha  of  the 
district  whence  some  tvas  broujfht  last  yecir,  has 
turned  his  attention  and  that  of  his  fieo/ile  so  se- 
riously to  it,  that  from  60  to  70,000  large  bales 
are  exjiected  from  there  this  year.  A  vessel  with 
950  bales  arrii'ed  here  a  day  or  two  ago.  It  sella 
at  from  lid  to  ll^d  jier  wt.  and  will  of  course 
greatly  interjere  with  very  low  Sea  Isla7ids,  and 
the  finest  qualities  from  A'ew  Orleans.  He  do 
not  know  the  exjiense  at  which  this  cotton  is  firo- 
duced,  but  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  fio/nilation 
of  Egy/it,  and  of  the  extreme  fioverty  of  the/ieo- 
file,  if  it  should  be  found  Jirofitablc  it  may  be  rcirr 
ried  to  any  ex.tent  of  culliyation. 
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act  of  patriotism.  It  would  be  proper  couduct  in 
the  daughters  and  grand  daughters  of  women 
■whose  high  eulogy  will  be  pronounced  by  future 
historians,  and  who  during  the  American  war 
nobly  submitted  to  the  greatest  privations,  'to 
bodily  and  mental  suffering,  for  the  glorious  cause 
of  their  country  ;  and  often  supported  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  tlieir  husbands,  lovers,  and  sous,  in 
the  trying  scenes  to  which  they  were  exposed  ; 
and  who  while  prisoners  in  Charleston,  refused  to 
dance  at  balls  with  the  elegantly  dressed  British 
officers,  and  accepted  as  partners,  their  captive 
countrymen  with    thread  bare  coats 

Besides,  is  it  not  better  policy  to  make  this 
reciprocal  exchange  of  a  raw  material  for  an  ele- 
gant article  of  dress,  than  to  send  their  money  to 
Leghorn  for  hats?  Cotton,  the  Leghorners  do  not 
want,  for  they  raise  what  they  require  iu  their 
own  country.  But  the  cry  is,  that  "  the  manu- 
facturers will  impose,  and  charge  two  prices  if 
encouraged  by  increased  duties  on  foreign  goods. 
Such  fears  are  groundless.  The  fact  of  the  high 
prices  they  charged  during  the  late  war,  will  not 
happen  again;  and  even  for  those  prices  an  apo- 
logy may  be  offered,  by  referring  to  the  well 
known  fact,  that  farmers,  planters  and  merchants, 
always  avail  themselves  of  a  scarcity  in  the  arti- 
cle they  have  to  sell,  by  taking  as  much  as  they 
can  get.  The  cotton  planters  themselves  did  not 
refuse  at  onetime  50  cents  a  pound  for  Sea  Island 
cotton,  and  30  cents  a  pound  for  Upland :  they 
would  gladly  get  those  sums  again,  but  t hi;  game 
is  uji  :  nor  did  the  Tobacco  planters  refuse  in  the 
year  181S,  SH^  and  S120  per  hhd.  for  their  to- 
bacco :  they  would  take  those  sums  to-morrow. 
Such  is  human  nature.  High  prices  for  cloths, 
or  other  domestic  articles  of  manufacture  are  not 
again  to  l)e  expected,  although  protected  by  duty, 
for  the  invariable  result  -wiH  be,  as  long  since 
pronounced  by  A.  Hamilton,  that  competition 
will  reduce  prices  even  below  those  of  the  im- 
ported article  ;  aud  at  the  same  time,  the  Ame- 
rican fabric  will  be  far  better  in  quality  than  the 
foreign.  Coarse  nmslins,  hats,  leatUer,  chemi- 
cal medicines,  paints,  and  many  other  articles 
that  might  be  mentioned,  are  in  proof  of  both 
positions.  The  abundance  of  capital,  the  dimi- 
nished sources  for  investing  it,  and  the  zeal  of 
our  citizens,  are  all  powerful  stimuli  to  active  en- 
gagements in  manufactures,  and  if  the  example 
of  th-  statesman  of  the  old  world  was  adopted  by 
those  of  the  United  States,  oi /irolecting  in  evrrxj 
ftossible  way,  home  industry,  they  would  soon 
flourish,  and  prosperity  once  more  be  restored  to 
the  country. 

WELL  SPRINGS. 


the  work  was  set  about,  it  was  accomplished  in  a 
few  days,  and  he  has  now,  out  of  his  well,  an  ex- 
cellent spring;  easy  to  be  cleaned  out,  with  a  very 
convenient  milk-house.  

The  plan  whiuii  naU  previously  suggested  itself 
to  me,  and  which  I  still  think  is  even  superior  to 
Mr.  Rhoden's,  is  this — select  a  steep  hill,  (whose 
declivity  should  be,  if  possible,  45  degrees,)  and 
dig  down,  opening  out  as  you  go  in  the  form  of 
a  ditch,  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  well,  to  the 
side  of  the  hill,  and  wheeling  off  the  dirt  in  a 
barrow,  until  you  come  to  tlie  vein.  Or  make, 
in  the  first  place,  a  horizontal  opening,  such  as 
Mr.  Rhoden  did,  into  the. vein,  instead  of  digging 
perpendicularly  as  is  usual. 

The  first  method  proposed  may  at  first  view 
appear  to  involve  a  great  deal  of  labour  ;  but  I 
am  certain  that  on  a  hill  declining  at  the  rate  of 
43  or  even  SO  or  GO  degrees,  a  well  can  be  sooner 
dug,  with  less  labour,  witli  greater  facilities  for 
blowing  rock,  greater  security  against  damp,  and 
more  certainty  of  finding  a  vein  than  a  common 
well. 

It  can  be  sooner  dug  and  with  less  labour,  for  in 
the  first  place  the  dirt  to  be  removed  is  but  about 
three  times  as  great,  as  will  be  procured  by  only 
making  a  diagram  of  the  hill ;  and  in  the  second 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

J^Tewbury.  S.  C.  July  5,  1824. 
Sir — Permit  me  to  communicate  to  you  a  new 
method  of  digging  wells,  which  in  a  hilly  country 
makes  them,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  springs. 
The  method  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago, 
and  I  have  often  spoken  of  it  as  practicable,  but 
1  never  heared  of  its  being  reduced  to  practice 
until  lately.  Mr.  John  Rhoden,  of  Chester,  I 
am  informed  has  in  the  course  of  the  last  year 
made  the  attempt,  and  completely  succeeded. 

Mr.  Rhoden  had  a  well  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  the  cleaning  and  repairing  of  which  had  cost 
him  much  trouble  and  expense,  to  little  f)urpose. 
At  length  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could 
make  a  horizontal  opening  into  it  from  the  side  of 
the  hill,  on  a  level  with  the  vein,  that  he  might 
thus  be  enabled  to  procure  a.running  stream  from 
the  well,  such  as  is  foand  at  spi-ings,  and  gain  an 
easv  access  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it 
out  whenever  it  might  become  necessary.  VV'iien 


place,  instead  of  having  to  haul  up  the  dii-t  by  a 
windlass,  at  the  great  risk  of  the  well  digger, 
and  with  much  labor  and  loss  of  time,  it  can  be 
wheeled  off  along  the  level  of  the  ditch,  by  a 
common  hand  as  fast  as  it  is  dug. 

As  to  this  method  affording  greater  facilities 
for  blowing  rocks,  and  greater  security  against 
noxious  damps,  than  the.  common  method;  this 
is  so  apparent  as  to  require  no  proof. 

It  is  attended  with  a  greater  certainty  of  finding 
water,  because  in  the  common  method  unless  a 
vein  is  tound  within  the  diameter  of  your  well, 
you  may  continue  to  dig  without  success,  although 
numerous  veins  may  be  running  within  a  small 
distance  of  you.  But  in  the  method  I  propose 
you  will  have  a  chance  for  every  vein  which  runs 
from  the  outside  of  the  hill  to  the  inside  of  the 
well,  for  your  ditch  must  traverse  the  whole  of 
them. 

I  believe  the  second  method  I  have  proposed 
has  nearly  as  many  advantages  as  the  first,  and 
some  others:  hut  these  must  suggest  themselves 
at  the  first  view,  and  require  no  elucidation. 

An  excellent  milk-house  may  be  easily  made 
in  the  excavation,  under  either  method. 

I  will  not  dilate  upon  the  advantages  of  this 
method  of  digging  wells.  Allow  me  only  to  re- 
iterate the  superior  facilities  it  affords  for  keep- 
ing them  in  order. 

Many  tracts  of  land,  whereon  there  are  no 
springs,  loose  half  their  value  ;  because  few  would 
be  willing  to  settle  them,  and  undergo  the  trouble 
and  inconvenience  of  watering  their  whole  stock 
from  a  well.  But  my  method  (or  rather  Mr. 
Rhoden's)  would  afford  a  running  stream  from  the 
well  for  that  purpose. 

Vour's,  most  respectfully, 

JOB  JOHNSTON. 


\)ou\esV\G  Eiconomy. 


FROM  COBBETT  S  COTTAGE  ECONOMY. 

KEEPING  COWS. 
111.  As  to  the  use  of  milk,  and  that  which  pro 
ceeds  from  milk,  in  a  family,  very  little  need  be 
said.  At  a  certain  age  bread  and  milk  is  all  that 
a  child  wants.  At  a  later  age  they  furnish  one 
meal  a  day  for  children.  Milk  is,  at  all  seasons, 
good  to  drink.  In  the  making  of  puddings,  and 
in  the  making  of  bread  too,  how  useful  is  it !  Let 
any  one  who  has  eateu  none  but  baker's  bread' for 


a  good  while,  taste  bread  home-oaked,  mixed 
ith  milkio^*««C  of  with  water  ;  and  he  will  find 
i.trc  tne  difference  is.  There  is  this  only  to  be 
observed,  that,  in  hot  weather,  bread  mixed  with 
milk  will  not  kceji  so  long  as  that  mixed  with 
water.     It  will  of  course  turn  sour  sooner. 

112.     Whether  the  milk  of  a  cow  is  to  be  con- 
sumed by  a  cottage  family  in  the  shape  of  milk, 
or  whether  it  be  to  be  made  to  yield  butter,  skim- 
nilk,  and  butter- milk,  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances.   A   woman  that  has  no  child,  or  only 
one,  would,  perhaps,  find  it  best  to  make  some 
butter  at  any  rate.    Besides,  skim-milk  and  bread 
(the  milk  being  boiled)  is  quite  strong  food  enough 
fur  any  children's  breakfast,  even  \*hen  they  be- 
gin to  go  to  work  ;  a  fact  which  I  state  upon  the 
most  ample  and  satisfactory  experience,  very  sel- 
dom having  ever  had  any  other  sort  of  breakfast 
myself  till  I  was  more  than  ten  years  old,  and  I 
was  at  work  in  the  fields  full  four  years   before 
that.     I  will  here  mention  that  it  gave  me  singu- 
lar pleasure  to  see  a  boy,  just  turned  of  six,  help- 
ing his  father  reap,  in  Sussex,  this  last  summer. 
He  did  little,  to  be  sure;  but  it  was  something. 
His  father  spt  him  into  the  ridge  at  a  great  dis- 
tance before'him  ;  and,  when  he  c.me  up  to  the 
place,  he   found  a   sheaf  cut ;    and,  those   who 
know  what  it  is  to  reap,  know  how  pleasant  it  is 
to  find  now  and  then  a  sheaf  cut  ready  to  their 
hand.     It  was  no^  small  thing  to  see  a  boy  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  so  dangerous  a  thing  as  a  reap  hook 
in  his  hands,  at  an  age  when  "young  masters" 
have  nursery  maids  to  cuftheir  victuals  for  them, 
and  to  see  that  they  do   not   fall   out  of  window, 
tumble  down  stairs,  or  run  under  carriage- wheels 
or  horses'  bellies.     VVas  not  this  father  discharg- 
ing his  duty   by  this  boy  much    beuer  than  lie 
would  have  been  by  sending  him  to  a  place  called 
a  school  ?  The  boy   is  in  a  school  here,  and  an 
excellent  school  too  ;  the  school  of  useful  labour. 
I  must  hear  a  great  deal  more  than  I  ever  have 
yet  heared,  to  convince   me,  that  teacliing  chil- 
dren to  read,  tends  so  much  to  their  happiness, 
their  independence  of  spirit,  their  manliness   of 
character,  as  teaching  ihem  to  reap.     The  crea- 
ture that  is  in  want  must  be  a  slave  ;  and  to  be 
habituated  lo  labour  cheerfully  is  the  only  means 
of    preventing   nineteen-twentietlis   of   mankind 
from  being  in  want,     i  have  digressed  here  ;    but 
observations  of  this  sort  can,  in  my  opinion,  never 
be  too  often  repeated  ;  especially  at  a  time  when 
all   sorts  of  mad  projects  are  on  foot  for  what  is 
falsely  calh'd  educating  the  people,  and  when  one 
projector  would  do  this  by  a  ^n.r  that  would  com- 
(lel  the  siiigk'  man  to  give  part  of  his  earnings  to 
teach  the  married   man's  children  to   read  and 
write. 

113.  Before  I  quit  the  uses  to  which  milk  may 
be  put,  let  me  mention,  that,  as  mere  drink,  it 
is,  unless,  perhaps,  in  case  of  heavy  labour,  bet- 
ter in  my  opinion,  than  any  beer,  however  good. 
I  have  drinked  little  else  for  the  last  five  years, 
at  any  time  of  the  day.  Skim-milk  I  mean.  If 
you  have  not  milk  enough  to  wet  up  your  bread 
with  (for  a  bushel  oi  flour  requires  about  16  or  IS 
pints,)  you  make  up  the  quantity  with  water,  of 
course ;  or.  which  is  a  very  good  way,  with  wa- 
ter that  has  been  put,  boiling  hot,  upon  bran,  and 
then  drained  off.  This  takes  the  goodness  out  of 
the  br-:n  to  be  sure  ;  but,  really  good  bread  is  a 
thing  of  so  much  importance,  that-it  always  ought 
to  be  the  very  first  object  in  domestic  economy. 

114.  The  cases  vary  so  much,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible lo  lay  down  rules  for  the  application  of  the 
produce  of  a  cow,  which  rules  shall  fit  all  cases. 
I  content  myself,  therefore,  with  wliat  has  alrea- 
dy been  said  on  this  subject ;  and  shall  only  make 
an  observaiion  on  the  act  of  milking,  before  I 
come  to  the  chief  matter;  namely,  the  getting 
of  the  food  for  the  cow.     A  cow  should  be  milked 
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clean.  Not  a  drop,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  should, 
be  left  in  the  udder.  It  has  been  proved,  that 
the  half  pint  that  comes  out  last  has  twelve  times 
I  think  it  is,  as  much  butter  in  it,  as  the  half  pint 
that  comes  outjirst.  I  tried  the  milk  of  ten  Al- 
derney  cows,  and,  as  nearly  as  I,  without  being 
very  nice  about  the  matter,  could  ascertain,  I 
found  the  difl'erence  to  be  about  what  I  have 
stated.  The  udder  would  seem  to  be  a  sort  ot 
milk-pan  ;  in  which  the  cream  is  uppermost,  and, 
of  course,  comes  out  last,  seeing  that  the  drain 
is  at  the  bottom.  But,  besides  this,  if  you  do  not 
milk  clean,  the  cow  will  give  less  and  less  milk, 
and  will  become  dry  much  sooner  than  she  ought. 
The  cause  of  this  I  do  not  know,  but  experience 
has  long  established  the  fact 


some  manure  (of  which  I  say  more  hereafter) 
between  the  ridges  in  the  other  36  rods,  and  turn 
the  ridges  over  in  this  manure,  and  then  trans- 
plant your  plantson  the  ridges,  at  15  inches  apart. 
Here  they  will  stand  the  winter;  and  you  must 
see  that  the  slugs  do  not  eat  them.  If  any  plants 
fail,  you  have  plenty  in  the  bed  where  you  prick- 
ed them  out ;  for  your  36  rods  you  will  not  require 
more  than  4000  plants.  If  the  winter  be  very 
hard,  and  bad  for  plants,  you  cannot  coxtr  36 
rods  ;  but,  you  may  the  bed  where  (he  rest  of 
your  plants  at'e.  A  little  litter,  or  straw,  or  dead 
grass,  or  fern,  laid  along  between  the  rows  and 
the  plants,  not  to  cover  the  leaves,  will  preserve 
them  completely.  When  people  complain  of  all 
their  plants  being  '■'■cutoff"  they  have,  in  fact. 


H5.  in  providing  food  for  a  cow  we  must  look  nothing  to  cow/ilain   of  but  their  own   extreme 


first,  at  the  ^ort  of  com  ;  seeing  that  a  cow  of  one 
sort  will  certainly  require  more  than  twice  as 
much  food  as  a  cow  of  another  sort.  For  a  cot- 
tage, a  cow  of  the  smallest  sort  common  in  Eng- 
land is,  on  every  account,  tlie  best  ;  and  such  a 
cow  will  not  require  above  TO  or  80  pounds  of 
good  moist  food  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

116.  Now,  how  to  i-aise  this  food  in  40  rods  of 
ground  is  what  we  want  to  know.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  labourer  has  more  than  40  rods  of 
ground.  It  more  frequently  happens,  that  he  has 
some  common,  some  lane,  some  little  out-let  or 
other,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  at  least.  In  such 
cases  he  may  make  a  different  disposition  of  his 
ground ;  or  may  do  with  less  than  the  40  rods. — 
1  am  here,  for  simplicity's  sake,  to  suppose,  that 
he  have  40  rods  of  clear  uushaded  land,  besides 
what  his  house  and  sheds  stand  upon  ;  and  that 
he  have  nothing  further  in  the  way  of  means  to 
keep  his  cow. 

117.  I  suppose  the  40  rods  to  be  clean  and  un- 
shaded ;  for,  1    am  to  suppose,  that  when  a  man 


carelessness.  If  I  had  a  gardener  who  complain 
ed  of  alt  his  plants  being  cut  off,  I  should  cut  him 
off  pretty  quickly.  If  those  in  the  36  rods  fail, 
or  fail  in  part,  fill  up  their  places,  later  in  the 
winter  by  plants  from  the  bed. 

119.  If  you  find  the  ground  dry  at  top  during 
the  winter,  hoe  it,  and  particularly  near  the 
plants,  and  rout  out  all  slugs  and  insects.  And 
when  March  comes,  and  the  ground  is  dry,  hoe 
deep  and  well,  and  earth  the  plants  up  close  to 
the  lower  leaves.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to 
grow,  dig  the  ground  with  a  spade  clean  and 
well,  and  let  the  spade  go  as  near  to  the  plants  as 
you  can  without  actually  disjilacing  the  Jilunts. — 
Give  them  another  digging  in  a  month ;  and,  if 
weeds  come  in  the  mean  while,  hoe,  and  let  not 
one  live  a  week.  "Oh!  what  a  deal  of  work  .- 
Well!  but,  it  is  for  yourself;  and,  besides,  it  iS 
not  all  to  be  done  in  a  day ;  and,  we  shall,  by 
the-by,  see  what  it  is  all  together. 

120.  By  the  first  of  June  ;  I  speak  of  the  South 
of  England,  and  there  is  also  some  difference  in 


drinks  of  5  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  on  an  average,  seasons  and  soils  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  by  the 


all  the  year  round,  he  will  not  suffer  his  ground 
to  be  encumbered  by  apple  trees  that  give  him 
only  the  means  of  treating  his  children  to  fits  of 
the  belly-ache,  or  with  currant  and  gooseberry 


first  of  June  you  will  have  turned-in  cabbages ; 
and  soon  j  ou  will  have  the  Early  Yorks  solid. — 
And,  by  the  first  of  June  you  may  get  your  cow, 
one  that  is  about  to  calve,  or  that  has  just  calved. 


bushes,  which,  though  their  fruit  do  very   well; and  at  this  time  such  a  cow  as  you  will  want  will 


to  ainuse,  really  give  nothing  worthy  of  the  name 
oi  food,  except  to  the  Blackbirds  and  Thrushes. 
The  ground  is  to  be  clear  of  trees  ;  and,  in  the 
spring  we  will  suppose  it  to  be  clean.  Then  dig 
it  up  deeply,  or,  which  is  better,  trench  it,  keep- 
ing, however,  the  top  sjiit  of  the  soil  at  the  top. 
Lay  it  in   ridges  in  April  or  May  about  2  feet 


not,  thank  God,  cost  above  five  pounds, 

121.  Ushall  speak  of  tha^place  to  keep  her  in 
and  of  the  manure  and  litter  by-and-by.  At  pre- 
sent I  confine  myself  to  her  mere  food.  The  56 
rods,  if  the  cabbages  all  stood  till  they  got  solid, 
would  give  her  food  for  200  days  at  80  pounds 
weight  per  day,  which  is  more  than  she  would 


apart,  and  made  high  and  sharp.  When  the  j  eat.  But,  you  must  use  some  at  first,  that  are  not 
weeds  appear  about  three  inches  high,  turn  the  1  solid  ;  and,  then  some  of  them  will  split  before 
ridges  into  the  furrows  («ever  moving  the  ground\-yo\i  could  use  them.  But,  you  will  have  pigs  to 
but  in  dry  weather)  and  bury  all  the  weeds.  Dollielp  off  with  them,  and  to  gnaw  the  heads  of  the 
this  as  often  as  the  weeds  get  3  inches  high  ;  and, |  stumps.  Son.e  of  the  sugar-loaves  may  have  been 
by  the  fall,  you  will  have  really  clean  ground,  and| planted  out  in  the  spring;  and  thus  these  36  rods 


not  poor  ground 

118.  There  is  the  ground,  then,  ready.  About 
the  26th  of  August,  but  not  earlier,  prepare  a 
rod  of  your  ground,  and  put  some  maiiure  in  it 
(for  some  you  must  have,)  and  sow  one  half  of  it 
with  Early  York  Cabbage  Seed,  and  the  other 
half  with  Sugar-Loaf  Cabbage  Seed,  both  of  the 
true  sort,  in  little  drills  at  8  inches  apart,   and 


1  will  get  you  to  some  time  in  September 

122.  Now,  mind,  in  March,  and  again  in  April, 
sow  more  early  Yorks,  and  get  them  to  be  fine 
stout  plants,  as  you  did  those  in  the  fall.  Dig  up 
the  ground  and  manure  it,  and,  as  fast  as  you  cut 
cabbages,  plant  cabbages  ;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  the  same  cultivation  as  before.  Your 
last  planting  will  be  about  the  middle  of  August, 


the  seeds  thin  in  the  drill.  If  the  plants  come  up  with  stout  plants,  and  these  will  serve  you  iuto 
at  two  inches  apart  (and  they  should  be  thinned'the  month  of  November. 

if  thicker)  you  will  have  a  plenty.  As  soon  asl  123.  Now  we  have  to  provide  from  December 
fairly  out  of  ground,  hoe  the  ground  nicely,  and  fo  May  inclusive  ;  and  that,  too,  out  of  this  same 
pretty  deeply,  and  again  in  a  few  days.  When  [piece  of  ground.  In  November  there  must  be, 
the  plants  have  six  leaves,  which  will  be  very  1  arrived  at  perfection,  3000  turnip  plants.  These, 
soon,  dig  up,  make  fine,  and  manure  another  rod  without  the  greens,  must  weigh,  on  average,  5 
or  two,  and  prick  out  the  plants,  4000  of  each,  in  pounds,  and  this,  at  80  pounds  a  day  will  keep  the 
rows  at  8  inches  apart  and  3  inches  in  the  row.  cow  18r  days;  and  there  are  but  182  days  in  these 
Hoe  the  ground  between  them  often,  and  they  six  months.  The  greens  will  have  helped  out 
■will  grow  fast  and  be  straight  and  strong.  I  sup-  the  latest  cabbages  to  carry  you  through  Novem- 
pose  that  these  beds  for  plants  take  4  rods  of  ber ;  and,  perhaps,  into  December.  But,  for  these 
your  ground.  Early  in  November,  or  as  the  six  mionths  you  must  defend  on  nothing  hut  the 
ivreathermay  serve,  a  little  earlier,  or  later,  lay  [Swedish  turnips 


124.  And  how  how  are  these  to  be  had  upon 
the  same  ground  that  bears  the  cabbages?  That 
we  are  now  going  to  see.  When  yoii  plant  out 
your  cabbages  in  the  fall,  put  first  a  row  of  Early 
Yorks,  then  a  row  of  Sugar-Loaves,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  piece.  Of  course  as  you  are  to 
use  the  Early  Yorks  first  you  will  cut  every  other 
row  ;  and  the  Early  Yorks  that  you  are  to  plant 
in  summer  will  go  into  the  intervals.  By-and-by 
the  Sugar  Loaves  are  cut  away,  and  in  their  place 
will  come  Swedish  turnips,  you  digging  and  ma- 
nuring the  ground  as  in  the  case  of  the  cabbages; 
and,  at  last,  you  will  find  about  16  rods  where  you 
will  have  found  it  too  late,  and  unnecessary  be- 
sides, to  plant  any  second  crop  of  cabbages. — 
Here  the  Swedish  turnips  will  stand  in  rows  at  2 
feet  apart  (and  always  a  foot  apart  in  the  row ;) 
and  thus  you  will  have  three  thousand  turnips  ; 
and,  if  these  do  not  weigh  5  pounds  each  on  an 
average,  the  fault  must  be  in  the  seed  or  in  the 
management.  ' 

125.  The  Swedish  Turnips  are  raised  in  this 
manner.  You  will  bear  in  mind  the  four  rods  of 
ground,  in  which  you  have  sowed  and  pricked 
out  your  cabbage  plants.  The  plants  that  will 
be  left  there  will,  in  April,  serve  you  ior  greens, 
if  you  ever  eat  any,  though  bread  and  bacon  are 
very  good  without  greens,  and  rather  better  with- 
out than  with.  At  any  rate,  the  pig,  which  has 
strong  powers  of  digestion  will  consume  this  her- 
bage. In  a  part  of  these  few  rods  you  will,  in 
March  and  April,  as  before  directed,  have  sown 
and  raised  your  Early  Yorks  for  the  summer 
planting.  Now,  in  the  last  week  of  May,  pre- 
pare a  quarter  of  a  rod  of  this  ground,  and  sow  it, 
precisely  as  directed  for  the  Cabbage-seed,  with 
Swedish  turnip  seed  ;  and,  sow  a  quarter  of  a  rod 
every  three  days,  till  you  have  sowed  two  rods. 
If  thejiy  appear,  cover  the  rows  over  in  the  day 
time  with  cabbage  leaves,  and  take  the  leaves 
off  at  night;  hoe  well  between  the  plants ;  and, 
when  they  are  safe  from  the  "fly,  thin  them  to  4 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  2  rods  will  give  you 
nea.T\yJive  thousand  plants,  which  is  2,000  more 
than  you  will  want.  From  this  bed  you  draw  your 
plants  to  transplant  in  the  ground  where  the  cab- 
bages have  stood,  as  before  directed.  You  should 
transplant  none  much  before  the  middle  of  July, 
and  not  much  later  than  the  middle  of  August. 
In  the  2  rods  whence  you  take  your  turnip  plants, 
you  may  leave  plants  to  come  to  perfection,  at  2 
feet  distances  each  way  ;  and  this  will  give  you, 
over  and  above,  840  pounds  weight  of  turnips. 
For  the  other  two  rods  will  be  ground  enough  for 
you  to  sow  your  cabbage  plants  in  at  the  end  of 
August,  as  directed  for  last  year. 

126.  I  should  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  man- 
ner of  harvesting,  preserving  and  using  the  crops; 
of  the  manner  of  feeding  the  cow ;  of  the  shed 
for  her,  the  managing  of  the  manure,  and  seve- 
ral other  less  important  things;  but,  these,  for 
want  of  room  here,  must  be  reserved  for  the  be- 
ginningofmy  next  number.  Aftei',  therefore,  ob- 
serving, that  the  turnip  plants  must  be  transplant- 
ed in  the  same  way  that  Cabbage  plants  are  ;  and 
that  both  ought  to  be  transplanted  in  dry  wea- 
ther and  in  ground  }usi  fresh-digged,  I  shall  close 
this  Number  with  the  notice  of  two  points  which 
I  am  most  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
every  reader. 

127.  The  first  is,  whetlier  these  crops  give  an 
ill  taste  to  milk  and  butter.  It  is  very  certain, 
that  the  taste  and  smell  of  certain  sorts  of  cattle 
food  will  do  this;  for,  in  some  parts  of  America, 
where  the  wild  garlick,  of  which  the  cows  are 
very  fond,  and  which,  like  other  bulbous  rooted 
plants,  springs  before  the  grass,  not  only  the  milk 
and  butter  have  a  strong  taste  of  garlick,  Ijut 
even  the  veal,  when  calves  suck  milk  from  such 
sources.    None  can  be  more  common  expressioss. 
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than,  in  PUiladelphia  market,  are  those  of  Gar 
lick-i/  Butter  and  Garlicky  Veal.  1  have  distinct- 
ly tasted  the  JVhiskey  inmilk  of  cows  fed  on  dis- 
tiller's wash.  It  is  also  certain,  that  if  the  cow 
eat  /itttrid  leaves  of  cabbages  and  turnips,  the 
butter  will  be  offensive.  And  the  white-turni];, 
which  is,  at  best  but  a  poor  thing  and  often  liali 
putrid,  makes  miserable  butter.  The  large  cat- 
lle-cabbaf(e,  which  when  loaved  hard,  has  a  strong 
and  even  an  offensive  smell,  will  give  a  bad  taste 
and  smell  to  milk  and  butter,  whether  there  be 
putrid  Icves  or  not.  If  you  boil  one  of  these 
rank  cabbages  the  water  is  extremely  offensive 
to  the  smell.  But,  I  state  upon  positive  and  re- 
cent experierice,  that  Early  York  and  Sugar- 
loaf  Cabbages  will  yield  as  sweet  milk  and  but- 
ter as  any  food  that  can  be  given  to  a  cow. 
During  this  last   summer  I  have,  with  the  ex 


reach  them.     The   seed  will  keep  perfectly  good 
ioT  four  years. 

(  lo  be  continued.) 


FiditoYial  Kj  oYvesYouAewce. 


Abbeville,  S.  C.  2411:  July,  18-24. 
Dear  Sir — I  have  just  arrived  at  this  place, 
from  Alabanva,  and  inclose  you  what  I  had  writ- 
ten before  I  left  hon>e.  I  have  never  witnesstd 
so  extensive  a  drough  as  is  no\7  prevailing  in  this 
state,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  I  have  not  seen 
since  I  left  home,  ami  on  a  journey  of  nearly  four 
hundred  miles,  but  two  or  three  crops  that  de- 
serve to  be  called  good.  Throughout  Georgia, 
on  the  road  leading  through  Monticello,-  fircenes- 
\Vashington,-to  this  place,  the  crops 


^ ^ ,  _^_ _ _     ._    borough  an 

repVion  about" to  be'notYced,  "kept  from  "th'e  7st|of  corn  and  cotton  arc  very  inferior,  ami  in  mai>y 
of  May  to  the  22nd  October,  five  cows  upon  the  places  are  nearly  nurned  up.  In  some  parts  of 
grass  of  <;uo  ,,.n-ra  and  a  quarter  o/ ^roi(?K/,  </u'!  Al<*ama  the  drought  was  severe,  and  tne  crops 
irrass  being  generally  cut  u/i  for  them  and  given!  were  said  to  bcexccedmgly  bad.  In  many  sec- 
them  in  the  stall.  I  had  in  the  spring  5,000;tions  of  these  states  there  will  probably  be  a 
Cabbage  plants,  intended  for  my  pigs,  eleven  great  scarcity  ot  provisions,  and  the  cotton  crops 
in  number.  But,  the  pigs  could  not  eat  /jn// must  fall  very  far  short  of  an  average  produc- 
their  allowance,  though  they  were  not  very  small  tioH 
■when  they  began  upon  it.  We  were  compelled  tol 


d  sweeter,  finer  butter,  butter  ot  a  finer  00-;^,^^,.;^,  ^^j,  ^^.^j.^^^  ^o„,n^g„^j^„  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^,^  ,. 
r,  than  these  cabbages  made  never  was  made.^  .jj  ^^^^  j^„j  ending  on  the  5th  day  of  July, 
this   world.     I  never  had    better  from   cowsijg'o^,  j  i^ 


resort  to  the  aid  of  the  cows  ;  and,  in  order  to 
see  the  effect  o>i  the  milk  and  butter,  we  did  not 
mix  the  food ;  but  gave  the  cows  two  distinct 
afiells  at  the  cabbages,  each  spell  about  ten  days 
in  duration.  The  cabbages  were  cut  off  the 
stump,  with  little  or  no  care  about  dead  leaves. 
An- 
lou 
in 

feeding  in  the  sweetest  pasture.  Now,  as  to 
S'lvedish  turni/is,  they  do  give  a  little  taste,  (un- 
less comliletcly  ri/ie,  for  which  reason  they  ought 
not  to  be  given  till  the  spring  ;)  especially  if  boil- 
ing of  the  milk-pans  be  neglected,  and  if  the 
greatest  care  be  not  taken  about  all  the  dairy 
tackle.  Yet,  we  have,  for  months  together,  had 
the  butter  so  fine  from  Swedish  turnips,  that  no- 
body could  welt  distinguish  it  from  grass  butter. 
But,  to  secure  this,  there  must  be  no  slutti.ihness. 
Churn,  pans,  pail,  shelves,  wall,  floor,  and  all 
about  the  dairy,  must  be  clean  ;  and,  above  all 
things,  the  pans  must  be  boiled.  However,  after 
all,  it  is  not  here  a  case  of  delicacy  of  smell  so 
i'efined  as  to  faint  at  any  thing  that  meets  it  ex- 
cept the  stink  of  perfumes.  If  the  butter  do 
taste  a  little  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  it  will  do 
very  well  where  there  is  plenty  of  that  sweet 
sauce  which  early  xising  and  bodily  labours  are 
ever  sure  to  bring. 

128.  The  other  fioint  (about  which  1  am  still 
more  anxious)  is,  the  seed ;  for,  if  the  seed  be 
not  sound,  and  especially  if  it  be  not  true  to  its 
kind,  all  your  labour  is  in  vain.  It  is  best,  if  you 
can  do  it,  to  get  jour  seed  from  some  friend,  or 
some  one  that  ^ou  know  and  can  trust.  If  you 
save  seed,  observe  all  the  precautions  mentioned 
in  my  book  on  gardening.  This  very  year  1  have 
some  Swedish  turnips,  so  called,  about  7,000  in 
number,  and  should,  if  my  seed  had  been  true, 
have  had  about  twenty  tons  weight;  instead  of 
■which  I  have  al>out  three  J  Indeed,  they  are  not 
Hii'cdisli  turni/is,  but  a  sort  of  mixture  between 
that  plant  and  rn/w.  I  am  siire  the  seedsman  did 
not  wilfully  deceive  me.  He  was  deceived  him- 
self. The  truth  is,  that  seedsmen  are  compelled 
to  buy  their  seed  of  this  plant.  Farmers  save  it ; 
and  they  but  too  often  pay  very  little  attention  to 
the  manner  of  doing  it.  The  best  way  is  to  get 
a  dozen  of  fine  turnip  plants,  perfect  in  all  re- 
spects, and  plant  them  li^  a  situation  where  the 
smell  of  the  blossoms  of  noVhing  of  the  cabbai^e 
oT  rape  or  turnip,  or  even  charlock   kind,  can 


Your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  PICKENS. 


PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  deli- 
vered from    Pig    Point   Inspection    Warehouse 


percent,  more  v^hea   well  washed  on  the  sheep 
and  free  from  tags. 

I'or-Acco. — Not  inuch  in  market.   Prices  samer 

^s  last  report. 


Domestic 
grow  tTi. 

Growlli  not 
of  tliis 
stale. 

Ue-in- 

SJltfltti. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

94 

94 

Number  de- 
livered. 

55 

55 

GASSAW.AY  PINDELL,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  24,  1824. 
'J  rue  Cojnj,  Jrom   the  original    rcjiort  on  file 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


^mis  s^iimiEiim; 


Baltimore,  Friday,  August  20,  1824. 


TO  THE  GROWERS  AND 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  Tract  of  Land, 
in  Fairfax  County,  State  of  Virginia,  containing* 
10,000  acres,  within  ten  miles  of  Alexandria, 
Washington,  and  Georgetown,  and  within  two 
miles  of  turnpike  roads  leading  to  each  of  those 
towns.  A  considerable  ])ortion  of  the  open  land 
is  divided  into  tenements  of  from  one  to  three 
hundred  acres,  yielding  a  present  income  of  front 
1.50U  to  2U00  dollars.  The  open  land  reserved  is 
divided  into  two  very  extensive  sheep-walks,  a 
hog-range,  a  meadow  containing  ujjwards  of  20O 
acres,  ar.d  a  farm  of  about  700  acres,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  well  enclosed,  and  divided  into 
the  necessary  fields  and  lots  by  good  post  and  rail 
fences.  On  the  farm  there  is  a  grist  mill,  con- 
taining both  wheat  and  corn  Siijiies  ;  a  saw-mi'.l, 
a  cooper's  and  blacksmith's  shop,  a  small  tanne- 
ry, S  or  10  labourer's  houses,  a  manager's  house, 
a  brick  baiK  48  by  34  feet,  a  brick  stable  56  by 
38,  and  an  apple  and  peach  orchard,  containing 
together  2000  trees.  The  homestead  consists  of 
one  of  the  most  commodious  buildings  in  the 
state  of  Virginia,  fronting  not  less  than  112  feet, 
containing  20  rooms,  having  alt  the  necessary 
outhouses  attached  to  it,  and  a  garden  filled  with 
every  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  situ- 
ation is  as  healthy  as  any  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  whole  tract  is  intersected  by  numberlesa 
water-courses;  on  one  of  which  are  four  or  five 
excellent  sites  for  mills  or  factories,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  building  stone  immediately  at  hand. 
To  a  gentleman  disposed  to  connect  a  system  of 
tenantry  with  extensive  grazing,  or  to  a  company 
desirous  of  going  largely  into  the  growth  and  ma 
nufacture  of  wool,  a  more  eligible  situation  will 
hardly  present  itself.  The  subscriber  will  be 
happy  either  to  see  or  to  hear  from  any  indivi- 
dual ilisposed  to  purchase  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  property  described. 

W.  H.  FITZHUGH. 
Raverisworth,  near  jilexandria,  .dug.  12. 

P.  S. — Should  the  exi>ensive  improvements  at- 
taclied  to  the  homestead  be  objected  to,  the  pro- 
prietor would  be  willing  to  retain  them,  together 
with  a  farm  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  acres, 
makinu:  a  liberal  deduction  from  them. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— fflr;-/;^/- 

ly  collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  American 
Parmer.    By  Rogers  13"  Sr.MiscTON. 

Flour,  Howard  St.,  S5  25,  wagon  price — Do. 
Susquehannah,  ^5,  cargo  price — Do.  Wharf  $3 
—Do.  Rye,  $2  a  ^2  75— Corn  Meal,  per  brl.  $2 
— Wheat,  white,  .^1- Do.  Red,  93  cts— Corn,  30 
cts. — Do.  white,  33  cts. — Rye.  per  bus.  3Ti  cts. 
— Oats,  19  cts.  cargo  price — B.  E.  Peas,  none — 
White  Beans,  none — Whiskey,  27  cts. — Apple 
Brandy,  35  cts — Peach  do.  SI. — Herrings,  No.  1, 
S2  a  S2  25-  No.  2,  gl  H7i — Do.  Old,  No.  1,  gl 
50— Ditto  ditto  No.  2,  fil  25— Shad,  trimmed,  $6 
75 — Do.  ITntiimmed,  $5  75 — Ginseng,  out  of  sea- 
son— Linseed  Oil,  65  cents. — Clover  Seed,  out  of 
season — Flax  Seed,  rough,  75  cents  per  bushel — 
Timothy,  Do,  out  of  season — Hay,  per  ton,  glO — 
Flax,  10  cts.— Candles,  Mould,  isj  cts.— Soap,  7 
cts. — Pork,  Mess,  S16  00— Ditto  Prime,  $12— 
Butter,  7  cts.  to  14  cts. — Lard,  ^  cts. — Bacon, 
6  a  7  cts. — Leather,  Best  Sole.  24  to  27  cts. — 
Feathers,  35  cts. — New  Wool,  30  to  35  cts.— Me- 
rino full  blooded  35  to  40  cts. — J  do.  30  to  35  cts. 
—A  do.  25  to  28  cts. — Common,  20  to  25  cts. — 25 


FALL  RACES — Maryland  Association  for 
the  Im/irrvenieyit  of  the  Breed  of  Horses. — The 
Fall  Races  of  this  Association  will  take  place  at 
Cantom  Course  near  Baltimore,  on  the  20th, 
21st  and  22d  October  next,  for  the  following  pur- 
ses, free  for  any  horse,  mare  or  gelding,  to  carry 
weight,  &c.  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  the  Asso- 
ciation : 

1st  day,  4  mile  heats  for  a  purse  of        gGOO 
2d  day,  3  mile  heats  for  a  purse  of  480 

3d  day,  2  mile  heats  for  a  purse  of  300 

The  winning  horse  of  each  day  to  be  excluded 
from  running  for  any  of  the  other  purses  during 
that  meeting. 

The  horses  must  be  entered  with  the  Secreta- 
ry on  the  day  previous  to  the  day  on  which  they 
are  to  run.     By  order, 

E.  L.  FINLEY,  Secretary. 


CONl'KNTS  OK  THIS  NUMBKR. 

Oljscrvntions  of  n  ('ni'vey.i)(in{tfnt,  on  n  visit  to  Sar;i(o3;ft, 
Nn.  3 — t^M  a  l'?ot!i1inii  nt'  t'l-nps — <)n  llie  IMaiiunicttire  of 
,^li*a\v  aiiil  Grass  Itoniitls,  ?^o.  5 — W'l-U  Sprlnii;s — Kcejiinfj 
Co\v*^ — I'Mitori.^!  t'orn  sjiniulewec,  Al>!'ovl!le,  S.  C— To- 
bjccQ  Revort— l^•i<:c■3  Cnifcnt— .WvLn-iisenten:!,-*"!.  ISCi ' 
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AGUl  CULTURE. 


EXTRy\CTS  FROM  ACiRICULTb'KAL 
ADDRESSES.  &c.  &c. 

Extract  from  an  Addrcas  delivered  before  the 
ll'hrceslcr  Agricultural  Society,  October  8l/t, 
1823: — By  lion.  Oliver  Fiske. 

Moral  ejects  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  remarked,  that  in  all  countries  where  Agri- 
culture isthecliief  Ijusiness  ofthe  people,  are  found 
the  greatest  biniplicity  of  manners,  more  purity  ofl 
morals,  and  the  best  clisjjlay  of  the  social  virtues 
By  an  attachment  to  the  soil,  the  natural  result  of 
its  culture,  they  become   the  best  citizens,  the 
best  soldiers,  and  the  firmest  patriots.    The  mere 
Merchant,  Mechuniclc,  and  Profcsnional   Gentle 
vtan  may  be  a  good  citizen,  and  cherish  the  ties 
which  are  natural  to  the  country  which  gave  hiin, 
birth,  and  gives  him  bread  ;  but,  as  he  cultivatts 
no  land,  he  cannot  feel  that  attachment  to  the  soil 
peculiar   to  those   who  reap   the  fruits  of  their 
own  labour.     As  he  can  quit  his  coimtry,  when  in 
danger,  with  more  facilitv,  he  will   not  be  like- 
ly to  cheiish  that  deep  soUcitude  for  its  welfare  P?"''^  measure,  serve  to  lessen  a  tedious  distance 
which  the  farmer  feels,  who  considers  his  all  al'  \''<=es,  judiciously  chosen,  and  tastefully  arraiig 


try 

aiice  to  be  travelled,  and  Ihetime  and  labour  re-, that  we  had  adopted  the  idolatry  of  Egviit,  and 

uircdin  reaching  it,  the  farmer  finds  himself  atjthat  instciid  r,f  the  ichneumon  and  crocodile,  wc 

least  one  quarter  part  nearer  a  market  than  for-jhad  substituted  the  caterpillar.     Even  were  tliey 

merly.     If,  for  this  important  saving,  there  liasiharmkss,  it  woulcTbe  a  reproach  to  a  farmer  tb 

been  any  exciting  cause,  other  than  the  geneial  sulVer  the  beauty  gf  his  t»ees  to  be  thus  defaced. 


tan 
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spirit  of  cntcrprizc,  to  what  can  it  be  more  justly 
ascribed  than  to  the  introduction  of  'Furnpilies  ^ 
So  far  from  their  having  caused  the  decay  o'f  old 
roads,  as  was  predicted  in  our  Senate,  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  grant  of  a  chart,^ r  for  the  first  .Mas- 
sachusetts Turn]>ike,  tliey  have  introduced  such 
improvement,  ami  excited  such  a, spirit  of  rival- 
ship,  that  our  old  roads  are  not  unfretjuently  the 
best. 

A  new  market  for  the  farmer,  and  new  facili- 
ties for  reaching  it,  are  in  contemplation,  by  a 
Canal  from  this  town  to  Providence.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  a  present  profit  and  a  vast 
future  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  proprietors 
and  to  the  community,  by  the  completion  cf  such 
an  enterprise  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  pub- 
lick  spirit  will  unite  with  private  interest,  in  so 
noble  and  useful  an  undertaking. 
_  The  goodness  of  a  road  is  the  first  considera- 
tion with  the  traveller;  but  its  crnament  will,  in 


statutes  seem  to  recognize  this  fact.  1^'K  ",°'.°"'>'  'Je.l'S'";  the  ^en.ses   by  their  beauty 
to  any  inijiortant  office  in  the  Com 


stake.     Oil! 

To  beeligilil 

monwealth,  :x  freehold  is  the  first  requisite 

To  possess  a  rugged  soil,  and  to  cultivate  it  with 
sedulous  labour,  as  man  is  now  constituted,  is  pro- 
ductive of  happiness  rather  than  misery  to  his 
race.  In  proof  of  this  popition,  we  need  but  ad- 
vert to  the  condition  of  those  countries  where  the 
soil  and  climate  furuish  the  necessaries  Mid  luxu- 
ries of  life,  with  little  labour  of  the  inhabitants. 
We  there  find  profiigacy,  etFeminacy,  and  dissi- 
pation abounding  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  facil- 
ity of  acquiring  subsistence.  W'itliont  intending 
any  invidious  distinction,  let  me  ask  whether  we 
need  look  beyond  our  own  country  for  evidence 
of  the  effect  of  soil  and  climate  upon  the  moral 
habits  of  a  people  ?  Was  it  not  from  a  considera 
tion  of  this  infiuence,  that  the  discreet  Wash 
INGTON  selected  his  confidential  soldiers  U"  wui.l 

and  Ilia  donnC3tic.It -J  ii\  pca<-.c  tVoii^  the  m  OSt  rUggCd 

portion  of  the  States?  Instead  of  arrogating  to 
ourselves  any  superior  merit,  from  the  operation 
of  a  physical  cause,  we  have  only  to  be  grateful, 
that  our  lot  has  fallen  where  a  salutary  check  i^^ 
imposed  upon  tlie  propensities  common  to  our 
race. 

C(rn/iejcion  betnvecn  Agriculture  and  good  Roads. 
As  Agriculture  in  an  extensive  sense  embraces 
all  the  remote  concerns  of  the  Farmer,  the  subject! 
•of  jiubtick  roads  may  not  be  thought  unappropvi- 
ate.  Under  this  head  our  improvements  have 
been  astonishingly  great.  In  Ihe  early  state  of 
our  country,  while  the  inhabitants  emigrated 
merely  for  subsistence,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  locate  themselves  with  a  view  only  to  ipro- 
fit  and  convenience.  The  inisinessof  iiiters<;ctini; 
a  wilderness  in  squares  and  angles,  with  thc^  skill 
and  regularity  of  a  gardener,  was  reserved  for 
the  modern  display  of  wealth,  speculation,  ami 
taste.  Our  new  towns  have  respect  to  accommo 
dation  in  the  future  growtli  and  extension  of  our 
country  ;  while  the  old  ones  carry  the  lineaments 
which  marked  the  hardships  of  their  origin. — 
From  a  spirit  of  improvement  and  enterprize, 
these  traces  are  wearing  away  as  fast  as  the  pub 
lick  convenience  can  require.  New  roads  are 
laid  out  in  direct  courses  through  our  princip  li 
towns  ;  and  while  the  traveller  finds  his  journe\ 
shortened,  he  also  finds  it  easy  and  pleasant,  from 
their  excellence.  To  an  agricultural  country,  no 
improvements  can  be  more  important ;  for,  if  the 
vicinity    o  :«  place  is  to  be  computed  by  the  dis- 

Voi,.  0.— S3. 


and  their  soothing  shade,  but  excite  the  pleasing 
reflection  that  they  may  become  more  substanti- 
ally useful  in  some  future  emergency.  Who,  that 
has  noticed  the  extensive  and  noble  rows,  which 
ornament  a  pleasant  village,  the  place  of  my  na- 
tivity and  youth,  has  not  felt  the  force  of  this'sen- 
timeut?  And  who  that  has  seen  them  would  be- 
lieve, that  within  forty  years  these  gigantick  elms 
were  saplings  of  the  forest,  taken  from  the  earth, 
and  transplanted  by  two  boys  ?  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  imjjured,  to  mere  idle  vanity,  should  1  add, 
that,  through  life,  I  have  contemplated,  with  great 
satisfaction,  my  agency  in  this  early  act — not  of 
producing  "  two  blades  of  grass,"  but  in  adding 
more  subttautial  beauty  and  value  to  ray  country  ; 
and  in  the  consideration,  that  future  generations, 
in  contemplating  their  grandeur,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  shade,  will  bless  the  unknown  hands  that 
l>.ar,h..t  them.  _lt  cives  me  oleasure  to  record 


'  •y'.\  rnem.  _4t  cives  me  oleasure  to  record,  in  restricted  r'^'-ure  it  surfeits  on  pvprv  thin 
that  two  young  sjentleme.,  nave  cCiiiccu  h  i."' J  .  . ''^  '^  ,,.^  \i,  ^  '  .'  '_?"'^'^"".  ""  ^*^'y  '"'" 
,.,,i,;;..i-   o,',;..;.    i,,,  .,^,i;„«.   ;„  i;i.„  „,„.,.,  =  ..   ..^  .v,^TY::r^^;^ri.V '_''_-.»  D.-.~'If^  ;;T:-=-'tr- •'-•^n  cra.ve.— 


jiubiick  spirit,  by  adding,  in  like  manner,  to  the 
coi^ifurt  and  ornament  of  Worcester.  May  we 
not'  hope  that  this  spirit  will  be  cultivated  and 
'rTustd,  until  the  highway  through  our  whole 
'ountry  shall  appear  one  beautiful  and  extensive 
mall  ? 

In  selecting  trees  for  publick  roads,  their  use 
as  well  as  beauty  should  be  considered.  In  this 
view',  the  mazard  cherry,  the  ash,  the  maple,  and 
the  elm  will  be  preferred.  In  cultivating  trees, 
whether  for  fruit  or  shade,  the  farmer  is  too 
prone  to  abandon  his  business  at  its  commence- 
ment. Having  begun  a  good  work,  he  ought  to 
carry  it  on  to  perfection.  To  replace  the  decay- 
ed, to  cure  the  diseased,  to  prune  the  too  vigorous, 
and  to  protect  the  whole,  is  a  duty  made  impera- 
tive from  the  pledge  bestowed  in  the  labour  ot 
first  pla'iting  them.  The  growth  of  our  trees 
will  avail  us  little,  should  this  be  considered  our 
principal  concern.  They  have  enemies  from 
without  as  well  as  from  within  :  the  most  formi 
dable  is  the  caterpillar,  which,  for  sevei-al  years 
past,  has  made  great  depredation,  and  seems  now 
to  enjoy  an  unmolested  reign.  Does  it  not  argue 
great  imperfection  in  our  character  as  farmers, 
that  reptiles  so  loathsome  and  injurious,  and  so 
easily  destroyed  in  their  early  stage,  should  be 
sutfered  to  hold,  from  year  to  year,  such  quiet 
possetision  ef  our  most  valuable  trees.'  A  foreign- 
er, in  passing  through  our  -country,  and  noticing 
tlieir  habitations,  which  remain  inviolate  from 
our  unhallmvetl  touch,  -wouM  be  led  to  imagine 


On  the  treatment  of  Children, 

Oil  inspecting  the  bills  of  mortality,  it  is  found 
that  a  great  proportion  of  oiir  race  are  cut  off  in 
infancy  and  childhood.    Is  this  the  necessary  state 
of  our  existence  >    Has  our  wise  Creator  left  the 
noblest  of  his  work  topeiish,  before  the  intellect, 
which  is  his  image,  has  expanded  to  contemplate 
his  goo'-luess,  and  to  adore  his  perfections?    Has 
he  bestowed  on  the  brute  creation  better  organs 
and   powers  for  existence,  and  rendered  instinct 
superior  to  )'c(7«o?z  in  rearing  their  young?    The 
supposicion  is  both  impious  and  absurd.     Man  is 
the  enemy  of  his  race.     He  is  the  only  created 
being  endowed  with  reason  and  the  power  of  re- 
flection, and  he  alone  violates  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture in  the  management  of  his  offspring. 
_  The  warfts  of  the  infant,  at  its  introduction  into 
life,  like  those',of  the  brute  creation,  are  merely 
animal.     Nourishment  and  rest  comprise  the  first 
demands  of  naiure.     To  the  indiscreet  manage- 
ment of  children,  as  respects  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  their  foofl,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  as- 
cribed their  sicfcly  frames,  and  premauire  death. 
In  early  infancy  they  are  commonly  gorged  to  re- 
pletion.  If  kintlnature  interferes  to  throw  off  the 
offending  surpli|s,  it  is  interpreted  into  an  indica- 
tion that  too  mijch  acid  of  the  stomach  has  con- 
taminated the  tjiod.     Instead  of  nrore  caution,  and 
a  little  abstiner^ce,  recourse  is  had  to  medicine  to 
correct  and  rertedy  what  doas  not  exist.     By  the 
repetition  of  tlis  error,  and  the  means  to  coun- 
teract it,  the  tbder  organs  of  the  stomach  are 
deranged.  By  debility,  the  necessary  consequence 
of  distension,  it  soon  becomes  irritable,  and  unfit 
to  retain  and  cigest  what,  otherwise,  would  con- 
duce to  health  and  growth.     Acrimony  is  now  in 
fact  generated  the  first  p.issages  are  disordered, 
and  cholera  mo'bus  or  dysentery  ensues.    If  the 
child  survives  iifancy,  the  same  indiscreet  course 
awaits  it.     Inst  ad  of  a  simple  and  nutritious  diet. 


Its  restlessness  atTd  flushes  afCascfi5E3  to^^^iTT-  • 
ing  ;  and  its  cries  and  starts,  to  wo^ms.  Some  in- 
jurious application  is  made  :  it  dies  k\  fits^  or  a  fe» 
ver  terminates  its  life.  Byres?,  the  oiVier prima- 
ry requirement  of  nature,  1  mean  still  and  quiet 
repose.  The  cradle  has  so  long  been  considerecS 
suchanessential,  if  notthe  first  requisite  in  house- 
keeping, that  I  may  be  thought  to  have  entered 
my  second  childhood,  by  denouncing  it.  But  1 
venture  to  assert,  that  its  use  is  unnatural,  and 
that  it  is  not  found  a  labour  saving  machine.  Na- 
ture requires  total,  unbroken  rest.  That  use  is 
second  nature,  is  very  strikingly  exemplified  by 
the  introduction  of  this  appendage  to  the  nurse- 
ry. The  infant  is  not  only  learned  to  sleep  by  un- 
natural motion,  but,  in  process  of  rime,  will  not 
sleep  without ;  and,  instead  of  stillness,  may  be 
made  to  require  a  serenade  in  the  vociferous  lul- 
laby of  the*  nurse.  It  must  now  be  incessantly- 
watched.  If  it  stirs,  it  is  the  business  of  some 
one  to  "  give  the  cradle  a  jog."  By  the  ordinary- 
noise  and  business  of  the  family,  itsnap  is  render- 
ed short  and  interrupted :  it  awakes  fretful :  it 
must  be  caressed  and  nursed  until  it  again  falls 
asleep  ;  when,  on  tiptoe,  it  is  again  deposited  in 
the  cradle,  to  be  watrhed  and  jogged.  This  is 
trouble  enough,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  child  has  been  so  accustomed  to  rocking  and 
singing,  that  the  mother  must  spend  a  restless 
night,  in  bed,  applying  some  substitute,  or  enduring 
its  cries.  I  say  nothing  of  the  luckless  father,  who, 
fatiijued  by  the  labour  of  the  day,  is  urg«d  frojR 
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his  perturbed  slumber  by  his  now  impatient  mate; 
and,  in  groping  for  a  candle  or  a  caudle,  comes  m 
contact  with  some  angle  or  projection  ot  this  ever- 
protruding  furniture  ;  and,  in  his  agony  execrates 
the  cradle  and  all  its  concerns,  and  is  halt  tempt- 
ed to  wish  himself  the  ivorst  of  all  wishes,  that  he 
had  remained  a  bachelor  ! 

Having  banished  the  cradle,  the  Ladies  will  re- 
quire me  to  furnish  a  substitute.  A  pillow,  se- 
curely placed  in  a  darkened  room— or  a  bed,  is 
all  that  is  required.  Begin  early  with  ihebusiness 
Let  not  the  infant  be  hushed  to  rest  in  its  nurse  s 
arnT!.  At  the  fit  season  lor  sleep,  deposit  it  in  the 
place  prepared,  and  leave  it  to  itself.  Should  it 
cry  as  it  may  at  first,  let  not  maternal  fondness 
lead  you  to  its  side  The  struggle,  I  know,  will 
be  hard  to  a  fond  mother;  but  her  discretion  will 
induce  her  to  persevere.  A  few  repetitions  of  the 
task,  and  it  will  become  as  pleasant  as  any  other 
endearing  service.  One  week's  discipline  of  moth- 
er and  cliild,  will  lessen,  by  at  least  one  half,  the 
trouble  of  rearing  our  offspring.  I  have  witness- 
ed this  process  and  its  effect  in  two  families,  by 
the  most  tender,  but  resolute  mothers.  Their 
children,  in  infancy,  were  of  little  more  trouble 
to  them,  than  at  an  advanced  period.  When  they 
ceased  to  require  sleep  in  the  day-time,  they  were 
conveyed  to  their  remote  apartment,  by  day-light 
or  in  the  dark,  to  them  no  mattei  which,  and  laid 
by  for  the  night.  By  this  course,  the  period  as 
■well  as  the  cares  of  infancy  and  childhood  are 
abridged,  and  the  energies  and  mental  powers  of 
youth  and  manhood  are  more  early  developed. 

Legislative  encouragement. 


and  of  man,  and  of  the  Jirstlings  of  otir  JloH-s,is 
not  made,  we  trust,  in  the  spirit  of  ostentation — 
but  as  a  grateful  offering  to  our  bountiful  Bene- 
factor, who  has  given  us  the  good  land  we  possess, 
and  the  blessings  we  enjoy. 

Extracts  erom  the  Reports  of  Committees 
at  the  same  exhibition. 

Com?nittce  on  A''imt  Stock  other  than  Working 
Oxen. 

The  Committee  on  Neat  Stock  other  than 
Working  Oxen,  congratulate  the  Society  and  the 
County,  and  indeed  the  country  generally,  upon 
the  unusual  exhibition  of  Stock  which  has  this 
day  come  under  their  inspection.  They  can  safe- 
ly say  that  the  Show  has  never  been  equalled,  in 
this  country,  either  in  number  or  quality.  It 
proves,  in  the  most  unquestionable  manner,  the 
influence  of  Agricultural  Societies  upon  the  best 
nterests  of  the  community  ;  and  defeats  the  pre- 
dictions of  many,  that  the  spirit  of  entcrprize, 
which  was  manifested  at  the  early  exhibitions  of 
tliis  Society,  could  not  be  kept  up  without  great 
individual  exertions  and  sacrifices.  Your  Com- 
mittee are  now  fully  persuaded,  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  yeomanry  of  this  county  will  never 
suffer  an  institution  to  lag  or  labour,  which  is  so 
directly  calculated  to  promote  their  individual 
happiness  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  our  com- 
mon country. 

They  found  no  difficulty  in  determining  on  the 
first  premium  for  Fat  Oxen— that  of  Mr.  Asa 
Pond,  of  Petersham,  weighing  2,604  lbs.  is  deci- 
dedly the  best,  and  they  have  awarded  to  him  the 
premium  of  §15 — his  size,  make  and  flesh,  all  en- 
title him  to  it.  To  Col.  Seth  Wyman,  of  Shrews- 
bury, they  award  the  second  premium  of  glO,  for 


It  is  a  subject  of  gratulation,  gentlemen,  that 
since  our  last  anniversary,  the  Legislature,  with 

a  foresight  and  liberalitv  which  evince  their  care        .  .  o  i^o  ii ' 

for  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  have|hisj;ed  ox,  weighing  2,35^2  lbs 
extended  their  bounty  for  the  encouragement  of 
Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  to  another  period 
of  five  years.  This  patronage,  we  trust,  is  in  ap- 
probation of  the  measures  we  ha'e  taken  for  the 
improvement  of  these  branches  cf  national  pros- 
perity and  independence,  as  well  as  in  aid  of  our 
further  exertions.     The  specimjns  of  skill,    in 


They  award  for  the  best  Bull 
gl5,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Keyes,  of  Charlton:  he  is  a 
most  beautiful  animal  from  the  Holderness  bull, 
owned  by  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.  and  the  Com- 
nnittee  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  him  a  decided 
preference ;  he  is  eighteen  months  old,  and  weighs 
1,390  lbs.    The  second  premium  of  glO  was  (c..-^ 

JuVtVT.andenterEn^^ 

^nf„i^{^i;;'^?S:fSlfutm'oreraraTthe|W  of  Worcester,  both   of  the 


con^retcation  p<  so  many  of  our  most  respectable  Durham  short  horns   and  both  fine  animals 
and  substantial  yeomanry,  whose  deportment  gives!  consequence  of  the  doubts  which  the  Comm 
credit  and  character  to 'the  day,  afford  a  demon- 
stration that  our  zeal  has  not  declined. 


In 
consequence  ot  tlie  aouDts  wnicii  tne  «^ommittj§e 
had,  they  have  concluded  to  divide  the  premiuiji 
between  them. 

The  show  of  Bull-Calves,  though  not  large,  has 
not  been  surpassed  in  any  former  year.    Those 


.Vb  firemium  offered  for  Horses,  and  nuhy  ? 
Amid  the  variety  of  animals  exhibited,  it  will  j of  Maj.  Brown,  of  Dudley  ;  Mr.  Alpheus  Smith 


be  noticed  that  the  noblest  is  excluded.  The 
Trustees  have  been  governed  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  breed  of  Horses  common  to  New- 
England,  taking  into  the  account  the  expense  of 
rearing  and  keeping,  and  his  qualities  for  labour 
on  our  rugged  soil,  is  the  best  that  can  be  intro- 
duced. In  addition  to  this,  it  is  believed  that  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  is  promoted  by  substituting 


of  Leicester ;  Mr.  Dunbar,  and  Mr.  Bacon,  of 
Charlton,  and  Simon  Draper,  Esq.  of  Brookfield, 
all  of  the  Holderness  breed,  are  of  superior  size  and 
make.  The  Committee  award  the  first  premium, 
of  g6,  to  Maj.  John  Brown,  his  calf  weighing  924 
lbs.  at  ten  months  and  22  days  old  ;  and  the  se- 
cond, of  S4,  to  Mr.  Alpheus  Smith.  These  two 
are  so  equally  entitled,  that  a  preference  of  either 


the  Ox  for  the  Horse,  for  most  purposes,  as  he  is  must  be  considered  as  much  the  result  of  fancy  as 


fed  with  less  expense,  is  more  patient  of  labour, 
and  more  valuable  when  this  service  is  ended. 

Moral  tendency  of  .Agricultural  Exhibitions. 

The  exhibitions  we  have  assembled  to  witness 
and  patronize,  have  no  demoralizing  tendency  ; 
but  are  productive  of  rational  pleasure  and  prac- 
tical good.  Our  trial  of  s/ieed  and  bottom  calls 
forth  the  power  of  strength  and  skill  to  perform 
the  indispensable  labours  of  life.  The  pittance 
nf  a  premium  for  excelling,  is  not  given  or  re- 
ceived as  a  reward  for  victory  ;  but  as  a  badge 
of  honour  to  him,  who,  iii  the  cause  we  patronize, 
adds  most  to  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Our  dis 
play  of  the  improved  productions  of  the  earth, 


ot  correct  judgment. 

Twenty-seven  Milch  Cows  were  exhibited,  21 
of  them  for  premiums.  The  cow  of  Col.  Samuel 
Mixter,  of  New-Braintree,  was  withoutqueslion 
the  best — the  Committee  have  awarded  to  him 
the  first  premium,  of  §15. 

Fifty-two  Heifers  were  examined  by  your  Com- 
mittee, many  of  them  of  great  promise,  both  for 
the  dairy  and  for  breeding  stock.  But  two  pre- 
miums could  be  given.  The  first  premium,  of  g6, 
they  have  awarded  to  Mr.  Job  Rainger,  of  New 
Braintree,  for  one  of  .the  descendants  of  Denton. 
The  second,  of  $5,  they  have  awarded  to  Salem 


but  they  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish. 

Much  of  tlie  stock  offered  merely  for  exhibi- 
tion attracted  the  particular  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  two  rival  families  of  Denton  and 
Holderness  present  high  claims  for  honourable 
distinction.  Of  the  former,  the  sire  has,  for  se- 
veral years,  stood  the  first  in  the  Show  :  his  de- 
scendants have  become  numerous,  and  are  among 
the  first  of  our  hinds.  The  males  and  females 
exhibited  on  this  occasion,  are  too  many  to  re- 
ceive particular  notice  at  a  time  when  every  thing 
must  be  done  in  haste,  and  nothing  can  be  done 
except  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  Com- 
mittee cannot,  however,  pass  over  in  silence, 
his  beautiful  connexions,  Arabella  and  Tuberon, 
which  have  been  imported,  as  they  are  told,  at 
an  expense  of  about  sixty  guineas  each,  and  which 
combine  great  beauty  and  promise:  tliey  were  ex- 
hibited by  Stephen  Williams,  Esq.  of  Northbo- 
rough,  to  whom  this  Society  has  ever  been  much 
indebted  foi'  its  prosperity  ;  and  to  whose  liberali  - 
ty,  in  this  instance,  must  be  attributed  a  good 
share  of  our  gratification. 

The  rivals  of  Denton's  family  stand  high  in  the 
celebrity  of  their  youthful  appearance,and  the  pro- 
mise which  they  offer  to  the  farmer :  but  few  have 
yet  an-ived  to  sufficient  age  to  redeem  the  pro- 
mise which  their  early  years  afford.  It  is  believ- 
ed, however,  that  they  cannot  fail  of  proving  a 
great  benefit  to  the  stock  of  our  country. 

The  Committee  are  fully  satisfied,  that  what- 
ever may  prove  to  be  the  qualities  of  the  differ- 
ent breeds  of  imported  stock  now  among  us,  their 
introduction  will  indirectly  improve  all  the  stock 
of  the  country.  The  frequent  examinations  which 
they  occasion  make  men  better  judges:  they  in- 
duce a  more  careful  selection  of  breeders:  and 
the  improved  manner  of  keeping  and  taking  care 
a  premium  ofiof  young  stock  is  perceptible  in  every  barn-yard 
in  this  country. 

Committee  on  Iforking  Oxen. 

The  Committee  on  ll'orking  Oxen  respectful- 
ly congratulate  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  Coun- 
ty ot  W'orcester,  on  tlie  additional  and  ronr.lnsive 
proof  this  day  exhibited  of  the  superiority  of  our 
County  in  this  important  part  of  an  Agricultural 
exhibition. 

Your  Committee  do  not  inconsiderately  deem 
this  i)art  to  which  their  attention  has  been  direct- 
ed, an  imiiortant  part  of  our  Show.  Placed  as 
we  are  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  the  soil  is 
fertile  indeed,  but  must  be  compelled  to  give  forth 
'.its  abundance  ; — where  we  enjoy  the  bounties  of 
nature,  as  the  fruits  of  victory,  not  as  a  voluntary 
gift,  our  Labouring  Oxen  constitute  the  sinews  of 
our  Agricultural  strength.  Witliout  them,  our 
implements  of  husbandry  would  be  comparative* 
ly  inefficient,  and  the  labour  of  the  husbandman 
endless  and  intolerable.  The  horse,  though  a  no. 
ble  and  useful  animal,  would  be,  to  us,  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  ox — in  disencumbering  our  soil  of 
ponderous  rocks  and  deep  and  spreading  roots  ;  iH 
the  cumbrous  draft  over  a  broken  and  rugged  sur- 
face, and  in  working  the  plough,  which  must  be 
impelled  with  vigorous  but  steady  force,  slowly 
and  through  continual  obstructions.  The  Ox, 
which  patiently  bows  his  neck  to  the  yoke,  and 
cheerfully  shares  and  alleviates  the  primeval 
curse,  being  thus  especially  important  to  us,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  an  enterprizing  and  in- 
telligent yeomanry  would  successfully  exert  them- 
selves to  improve  the  race  in  their  possession. — 
This  day  has  shewn  such  an  expectation  well 
grounded.  It  may  hereafter  be  reasonably  doubt- 
ed whether  any  section  of  this  country,  or  of  any 
other  country  can  shew  better  Working  Oxen,  as 


1 


I 
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Town,  jun.  Esq.  for   one  of  the  descendants  of|patient,dociie,  hardy  and  efficient  labourers,  than 
Holderness.  Many  others  are  entitled  to  notice— 'the  County  of  Worcester.    However  the  distin 
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guished  breedex's  of  other  countries  may  have 
surpassed  us  in  improving  cattle  for  tlie  stall  and 
for  the  dairy,  yet  for  the  yoke,  your  Committee 
confidently  believe  that  we  need  no  foreign  blood  : 
it  would  rather  adulterate  than  improve.  W 
■would  not  be  understood,  to  believe  or  assert,  that 
our  oxen  have  arrived  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
beyond  the  capability  of  improvement — but  only 
that  there  exists  no  better  breed  to  improve  upon 
Comparing  the  present  with  the  preceding  Shows, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  and  reflect- 
ing how  obviously  each  has  exceeded  its  immedi- 
ate piedecessor,  we  have  not  only  a  striking  evi 
deuce  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Society  on 
the  agriculture  of  the  county,  but  are  also  en 
couraged  to  hojie  that  the  time  will  arrive,  when 
the  common  and  ordinary  animals  of  the  country 
will  equal  the  best  exhibited  for  premium  to-day. 
The  Committee  were  highly  gratified  in  being 
called  on  to  view  a  fine  display  of  Working  Oxen, 
consisting  of  nearly  sixty  yokes,  from  the  enter- 
prizing  town  of  Shrewsbury.  It  served  to  main- 
tain and  justify  the  deservedly  high  agricultural 
character  of  that  town.  None  but  an  excellent 
farming  town  can  have  it  in  its  power  to  produce 
such  a  number  of  superior  Oxen.  I\.  farming  dis 
trict  may  be  judged  of  by  its  Working  Oxen  as 
safely  as  by  its  liarns  or  its  Cornfields. 

Committee  on  Swine. 

The  Committee  on  Swine,  have  attended  to  the 
duties  of  their  appointment,  respectfully  Report : 

That  there  were  in  the  pens  48  Swine,  of  ex 
cellent  appearance,  and  some  of  the  best  so  near 
ly  equal  in  quality,  that  the  Committee  found  it 
very  difficult  to  determine  which  were  entitled  to 
the  premiums. 

Committee  on  the  Ploughing  Match. 

The  Committee  on  the  Ploughing  Match  have 
been  highl)  gratified  to  find  an  increased  number 
of  competitors  for  premiums,  in  this  interesting 
and  very  important  part  of  the  exhibition,  this 
day  witnessed. 

Agreeable  to  notice,  the  ground  had  been  pre 
viously  divided  into  lots  of  an  eighth  of  an  acre 
each :  12  competitors  were  present  with  teams, 
consisting  of  one  yoke  of  oxen  each,  and  drew 
lots  as  follows  •.^-- 

Lot  No.  1.  Nathan  Heard,  jr.  of  Worcester,  Pe 
ter  Williams,  ploughman,  John  Armstrong,  dri 
ver — wort  performed  in  23'  30". 

Lot  No.  2.  John  Sherman,  2d.  of  Sutton,  him 


broken  up  in  the  year  1808  ;  but  the  crops  of  po- 
tatoes and  grain  being  very  light,  I  ditched 
through  the  centre  in  1810  and  laid  it  down  with 
herd's  grass,  red  top,  and  clover,  the  spring  fol- 
lowing. 

The  crops  were  not  equal  to  my  expectations. 
The  next  year  I  gave  it  a  top-dressing  of  light, 
but  good  loam,  which  appeared  to  have  a  favour- 
able effect.  I  continued  in  this  course  for  seve- 
ral years  in  succession,  with  the  addition  of  plas- 
ter of  paris,  with  increasing  benefit,  until  the 
year  1819,  when  I  ditched  it  again  on  the  north 
side,  where  the  laud  seemed  most  moist.  And 
in   the  month   of  November  last,  I  carted  on  a 


1  have  only  to  subjoin  one  more  circumstance  ; 
that  I  did  not  cart  the  compost  upon  the  land 
until  the  month  of  November,  when  frosty  nights 
with  nitrous  air,  prevented  the  exhalations  by 
the  sun,  or  the  growth  of  weeds. 

And  I  did  not  spread  it  until  the  15th  of  May, 
when  the  grass  had  started  about  six  inches,  as 
previous  to  this  I  found  the  earth  dai'y  exuding 
trost ;  consequently  throwing  out  and  weakening 
the  compost,  and  checking  vegetation.  As  by 
my  own  observations  I  have  found,  until  ;he  soil 
begins  to  teem,  it  is  much  better  not  to  spread 
any  manure  until  (.if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the 
term)  it  inhales  the  manure  which  is  kept  moist 


compost  of  about  eleven  loads  to  an  acre,  which  by  the  grass,  and  is  drav/n  down  immediately  to 
I  had  previously  prepared  the  year  before,  (being  the  nutriment  and  support  of  the  weaker  roots  of 
two-fifths,  loam,  two-fifths  barn  manure,  andone-jthe  grass,  as  the  experiment  has  proved  from  the 
fifth  leached  ashes,  that  I  had  kept  under  my  time  the  spreading  this  compost,  the  15th  of  May 
barn,  excluded  from  the  sun,  but  open  to  lighfto  the  19th  of  July,  the  day  it  was  cut,  when  it 


and  a  free  circulation  of  air.)    'I his  1  had  plough- 
ed over  several  times  during  the  summer. 

It  may  not  be  thought  by  many  that  it  is  of  so 


stood  up  with  a  strong  body,  and  measured  3  feet 

4  inches  in  height. 

If  your  honourable  Society  think  the  contents 
much  importance  to  keep  manures  of  any  sort  of  the  foregoing  letter  worthy  of  any  attention, 
from  the  sun  ;  but  a  simple  experiment  deter-;  giving  (though  it  may  be  to  me  at  least,)  a  new 
mined  the  fact  (at  least  to  my  own  satisfaction,)!  process  in  the  improvements  of  old  grounds  which 
by  a  small  part  of  this  compost,  which  I  exposed! are  too  wet  to  be  profitably  ploughed  for  grain. 


to  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  in  June,  and  left 
it  so  exposed  to  see  the  effect.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  there  was  produced  an  efflorescence 
on  the  surface  of  a  nitrous  salt,  so  great  as  to  re- 
semble a  hoar  frost  in  the  early  part  of  winter. 
I    showed   it   to   some  of  ray   neighbours,   who 


it  is  at  their  disposal  to  make  any  use  of  it  they 
may  see  proper. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
your  obedient  servant, 

WARD  NICH.  BOYLSTON. 
Hon,  Levi  Lincoln,  Corresp.onding  Secretary 
seemed  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  sur-  o/ ;/if  Worcester  County  Agricultural  Society, 
face  of  the  heap  which  it  covered,  and  inquired  IVorcester. 
what  it  was,  and  what  could  have  caused  it.  I 
explained  to  them  my  experiment,  and  shewed! 
them  the  mass  under  the  barn,  from  whence  it! 
was  taken,  where  no  such  eftect  was  to  be  seen.j 
And  I  presume  to  suggest  as  my  opinion,  that 
exposing  manure  heaps  to  repeated- washings  in 
the  rainy  seasons,  and  producing  large  crops  of  communicatioi  in  our  columns,  (the  sixth  num- 
weeds,  greatly  exhausts  the  strength  of  manures,  her  of  which  is  this  day  published)  upon  the  sub- 
The  result  of  this  last  experiment,  being  en-  ject  of  the  Manufacturing  of  Straw  and  Grass 
tirely  of  the  compost  here  given,  was  that,  on  hats,  in  our  country.  They  are  furnished  by  a 
on  this  piece  of  land  (which  was  carefully  mea-  gentleman  whose  means  of  information,  and 
sured  by  Mr.  Mason,  an  able  piactical  surveyor,  whose  devotions  to  the  public,  good,  give  him  a 
under  oath,  and  containing  nine  acres  and  a  claim  to  a  respectful  hewing.  'To  alt,  this  sub- 
quarter,  less  five  rods)  which  I  mowed  the  19th  ject  is  of  interest,  but  to  the  thousands  in  the 
of  July,  the  product  was  thirty. one  tons,  thirteen' eastern  states  who  have  gained  a  living,  and  tens 
hunilred,  one  quarter,  and  eight  pounds,  agreea-iof  thousands  in  the  middle  and  southern  states 
bly  to  the  certificate  annexed,  and  probably :  who  7«i.g-/if  earn  a  competence,  by  this  branch  of 
would  have     been     greater,    had    it     not    been: manufacture,    it    is   of    the   utmost    importance. 

s  one  of  the  branches  ol  domestic  manu- 


FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES    GAZETTE; 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 


,      ,        ,  »-,     •  ,  HI     f  1      •     J  •         ','  thoroughly  drenched  for  two  days  by  heavy  rains, This  is 

selt  ploughman,  Daniel  Marble,  jr.  driver— work, ^j-jgj,  j^  ^^.^^  ^.^^ .  consequently 'compelled  to  bejfacture  against  which  the  charge  (in  some  instan- 
performed  in  22  .  .  Ikept  continually  turning  while  the  sun  was  on  it.ices  perhaps  correct)  of  viciating  morals  cannot 

Lot  No.  o.  William  Eaton,  jr.  of  Worcester  ij|.^jjj  Thursday  until  Saturday  noon,    when  the  be  brought— the  work  may  be  performed  at  the 

riormedl  ..,    .„   „„r.f„., „„  — a„  „„,i  „  -  -     -       •  ■      -       -  ■  


himself  ploughman,  no  driver — work  per 
in  2"'. 

Lot  No.  4.  Benjamin  Woodbury,  of  Sutton,  Ben- 
jamin Woodbury,  3d.  ploughman,  no  driver — work 
performed  in  21'  30". 

Lot  No.  5.  Stephen  Marsh,  jr.  of  Sutton,  Hiram 
White,  ploughman,  Stephen  Marsh,  jr.  driver — 
work  performed  in  21'. 

Lot  No.  6.  HoUoway  Baily,  of  Northborough, 
himself  ploughman,  Paul  Newton,  driver — work 
performed  in  20'  30". 


hole   was  perfectly  well  made  and  carted  into-domestic  fireside,  by  the  members  of  the  family. 


Communication  from  U'ard  JVicho  l.4S  Boi'LS- 
TON,  Jisq.  to  the  Corres/wnding  Secretary  of 
the  IVorcester  Agricultural  Society. 

Princeton,  Sept.  10,  1821. 
Sir — Much  having  been  written  and  said  by 
agriculturists  on  the  subject  of  improvements 
of  grass  lands,  I  determined  to  make  various 
experiments  on  my  estate  at  this  place  ;  and  on  a 
part  which  appeared  least  likely  to  compensate 
lor  the  labour  and  expense  of  the  experiment,  (a 
-.wet  cold  plain,)  apparently  unpromising  soil,  be 
ir.s  a  mixture  of  light  loam  and  clay,  which  was 


the  barn  before  dusk.  The  mode  which  I  adopt 
ed  to  obtain  the  weight,  I  beg  leave  to  state  as 
being  the  only  one  by  which  I  coulci  convenient- 
ly and  expeditiously  arrive  at  the  quantity — viz. 
I  caused  all  the  hay  on  the  piece  to  be  put  into 
cocks  as  equal  in  size  as  possible,  and  xhen  sent 
four  persons  to  examine  and  correct  any  inequali- 
ties in  their  size,  and  to  count  them  one  after 
the  other.  The  number  of  cocks,  when  perfect- 
ly fit  for  carting,  were  771  cocks.  I  then  desired 
them  to  go  over  thtm  again  and  select  seven 
cocks,  which  in  their  opinion,  would  be  a  fair 
average,  and  weigh  them  together,  when  it  was 
found  to  be  644  lbs.  giving  an  average  of  92  lbs. 
to  each  cock,  and  a  result  of  the  quantity  already 
stated,  of  31  tons,  13  cwt.  1  qr.  8  lbs.  gross 
weight,  more  than  three  tons  and  one  third  of  a 
ton  per  acre,  being  a  mixture  of  the  best  Herd's 
Grass,  Red  Top,  and  a  small  part  of  what  is  call- 
ed here.  Foul  Meadow;  and  an  excellent  stock 
hay.  You  will  please  to  note  that  this  piece  had 
been  lain  down  to  grass  10  years  before,  and  not 
since  ploughed  or  harrowed  in  that  period. 


as  well  as,  and  perhaps  better,  than  when  the 
labourers  are  congregated  in  a  large  factory. 

Industry  is  not  alone  the  parent  of  wealth,  it  is 
the  preserver  of  virtue  ;  and  while  decent  and 
creditable  employment  is  taken  from  the  hands 
of  our  females,  by  the  encouragement  given  to 
foreign  labours,  we  should  not  be  surprised  that 
idleness,  and  a  want  of  the  proper  means  of  pro- 
curing a  livelihood,  send  the  unprotected,  to  resort 
that  virtue  has  no  dictation  in. 

We  do  not  profess  ourselves  friends  to  the 
Tariff  bill  in  extenso ;  but  we  presume  that 
there  are  few  persons  who  do  not  approve  of 
some  part  of  its  provisions,  and  we  think  that 
nettling  can  be  more  proper  than  suitable  en- 
couragement to  this  particular  species  of  indus- 
try.— We  have  seen  the  effects  of  straw  plaiting, 
upon  whole  villages,  in  what  the  toils  of  tht-  la- 
bourer and  scanty  production  of  his  churlish 
land  had  merely  afforded — the  barest  necessi- 
ties for  a  numerous  family,  the  poor  man's  certain 
endowment ;  the  girls,  as  they  acquired  years 
and  strength,  have  been  sent  to  the  metropolis 
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to  seek,  a  menial  service,  where  temptation  ami 
vices  await  them  ;  and  the  parents  too  often  left 
to  mourn  over  the  wreck  of  virtue,  which  then- 
poverty  could  neither  prevent,  nor  remedy.  We 
have,  we  say,  seen  tlie  effect  of  straw  plaiting 
upon  such  families,  the  production  of  the  labour- 
er's land,  afforded  the  materials  for  his  daugh- 
ter's induury  ;  the  careful  mother  could  watch 
over  her  i'-hildren's  conduct,  and  see  her  own  ex- 
amples ar.d  precepts  insuring  competence,  re- 
spectal-Viity  and  virtue  to  her  family.  These 
firesirte  lessons,  and  this  l8^our  of  the  domestic 
hea-th  arc  the  true  sources  of  individual  respcc- 
taWitv  and  public  wealth,  for  what  in  a  repul)li- 
c-Jn  government,  is  a  national  blessing,  it  it  be 
^liot  the  promotion  of  individual  happiness. 

The  intioduction  of  Leghorn  hats  has  again 
paralysed  the  exertions  of  the  industrious  females 
and  families,  that  once  enjoyed  the  neatness  and 
comforts  flowing  from  the  competence  which  the 
aggregate  industry  of  each  individual  afforded, 
are  again  reduced  to  those  inconveniencies  and 
dangers,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  shall 
make  ourselves  understood  by  our cMlcni  readers, 
when  we  say,  that  the  manufacturers  of  straw 
hats  are  now  compelled  to  supply  the  defect  of  a 
broken  window,  by  the  remnants  of  the  wardrobe 
-which  their  former  industry  purchased  ;  this  is 
an  argument  with  those  who  remember  some- 
thing of  the  country  habit  of  New  England,  of 
counting  a  man's  wealth  by  the  pains  of  glass  in 
his  house,  and  calculating  his  poverty,  by  the 
number  of  that  kind  of  substitutes  to  which  we 
have  alluded. 

In  former  times  of  greater  public  prosperity 


merchants' memorial,  that  'the  £uro/iean  fiomers  prohibit  the  importation  of  wheat,  barley,  rye  or 
lucre  relaxing-  in  their  restrictions  on  Commerce.'  oats,  until  they  reached  certain  prices  at  home. 
Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  late  pamphlet  against  the  ta-jThe  maximum  price  for  wheat  was  fixed  at  KOs. 
riff,  applies  a  similar  remark,  particularly  to  the  for  the  quarter  of  eiglit  bushels,  and  when  it  rose 
ministry  and  [jarliament  of  England.  It  is  some-  to  that,  the  ports  were  to  be  opened  for  foreign 
what  singular,  that  a  man  who  has  been  so  often  iwlieat,  upon  a  duty  being  jiaid.  Home  of  their 
before  the  public  of  England  and  the  United  Apolitical  economists  have  contended  for  the  uii- 
States  as  a  controversial  writer,  should  risk  such, restrained  freedom  of  the  corn  trade:  but  every 
a  position,  and  thus  furnish  his  opponents  with  an  j  attempt  made  by  them  in  Parliament  to  effect 
ar.gument 'against  the  cause  he  defends.  that  object  has  failed.     No  longer  since  than  the 

So  far  from  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Cooper  being' 26th  of  February,  1823,  Mr.  Whitmore  moved 
true,  that  not  only  the  ministry,  and  parliament,;  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  only  to  amend  the  corn 
hut  private  men  aiid  societiesare  unceasingly  upon  '  '  --i--..--  .-j 


tlie  look  out  for  occasions  to  alter  the  existing 
duties  upon  foreign  articles,  which  can  in  the 
least  possible  way  affect  the  home  industry  of 
their  fellow  subjects.  They  seldom  require  an 
existing  duty  lowered,  but  often  ask  to  have  it 
increased,  or  for  a  new  one  to  be  imposed  on  an 
article,  before  free.— -The  Board  of  Trade  are 
particularly  charged  with  this  important  and 
truly  patriotic  duty,  and  they  attend  to  it  with  a 
zeal  and  vigilance,  that  do  them  the  highest  ho. 
nour.  No  sooner  do  they  find  out  an  article  re- 
quiring an  increase  of  duty,  than  a  law  is  brought 
forward  by  the  minister  to  do  what  they  deemed 
necessary;  and  parliament  relying  upon  their 
judgment,  seldom  tail  to  pass  it.  The  United 
ht  to  have  such  a  board,  in  place  of 


aws,  and  was  powerfully  supported  by  the  late 
Mr.  Ricardo,  a  man  of  the  greatest  weight  in  the 
house  on  such  sufijects,  but  the\-  coul  I  not  suc- 
ceed.—  The  object  was  to  lower  the  present  limit.s 
at  which  the  exportation  of  grain  could  take 
place,  from  70s.  to  60s.  and  to  repeal  the  duty 
upon  its  impoi-tation.  Ministers  and  the  farmers 
do  not  wish  the  subject  legislated  upon,  for  fear 
of  the  movement  ending  in  giving  encouragement 
to  the  free  introduction  of  foreign  grain  at  low 
prices;  and  yet  in  the  face  of  such  uniform  con- 
duct, we  hear  of  fine  speeches  from  ministers  and 
their  adherents  in  parliament  and  at  public  din- 
ners, in  favour  "  of  the  great  principles  of  com- 
mercial freedom":  and  against  "restrictions," 
and  about  "  reciprocity  in  trade,"  Sec.  Sec.  and  we 
find   their   writers   supporting    the   same    senti- 


States  oug --   -  ,        .  ..  _      . 

leaving  the  business  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie]  nients.  It  is  easy  to.talk  and  write  thus,  but  as 
Treasury,  who  cannot  have  time  to  attend  to  it.' their  actions  contradict  their  professions,  we 
The  last  British  tariff  of  1819,  shews  a  deter-l  must  expose  their  insincerity.  The  expression  is 
mination  to  pursue  their  restrictive  system  to  the  not  very  dignified  to  say  that  the  British  are  en- 
former  full  extent;  none   of  the  old   duties  a.xe^  deavouring  hufuch  language,  to  throw  snuff  in 


taken  off,  but  manV  additions  are  made,  and  that 


the   exertions  of  the   head  of  the  family,  were Ithere  might  be  no  possibility  of  missing  revenue 
sufficient  to  give,  not    merely  support,  but_ease|from    any  .^^ingli^rou^ghtto^  England,  Jhat   no 
an ' 
of 


sor 


Can  any  thing  be  more  plain,  or  decisive  of  the 
opposition  of  fact  to  the  position  of  the  Salem 
memorial,  and  of  Dr.  Cooper?  Do  we  not  see 
that  even  since  the  publication  of  the  last  Britisl 


family  revenue.     The  times  have  changed,  .-md 
the  fathers  of  families  which  are  net  stocked  with 
wealth,  look,  without  any   diminution  of  respec- 
tability, to   their  daughter's  industry,  for  a  con.  ,-.,   .      ,„„„  ,   , 
tribution  towards  that  fund  from  which  her  main-  tanff,  they  have  hud  in   1822,  anew   duty  upon 
tenance  is  drawn  ;  no  means  more  eligible,  none  Leghorn  hats   of   ^Vo    So   per  doz.,   another  o 
morewithinthercachof  females— and  none  more  S3  7,  on  plat  not  made  up,   and  even  a  duty  o 
suited  to  their  habits  and   system,   can  be  found! five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  upon  im/iortcd  straw  f 
than  the  braiding  of  straw  ;  and  we  trust  that  ifj'l'o  talk  of  our  relaxing  commercial   restrictions 
the  congress   of  our  country   neglect   to    secure  after  these  facts,  is  an  insult  to  common  sense. 
this  means  of  industry  and  competence  to  our       It  is  unnecessarv  to  adduce  instances  of  similar 
females    that   fashion 'will  for  once  exercise  its' conduct  in  other  European  powers,  to  prove  what 
arbitrary  law,  in  favour  of  virtue  and  industry— j  is  here  asserted,  as  Mr.  Carey  has  quoted  several 
yes    it  is  the 'cause  of  \  ihtuk.     Ves,  we  repeatjof  them  in  his  numerous  and  useful  publications, 
it   and  we  hope  it   will  reach  those  whose  exam- 'to  which  I  refer  all  those  who  doubt  the  fact,  or 
nl'es  will  have  weight,  that  to  give  eniplovment  to  who  wish  to  be  informed  on  the  subject. 
an   indigent   virtuous   female,  -is  to  remove  her       The  British  nation   it  is  acknowledged  cannot 


to  the  eyes  o^  i  '..'  /leo/i/e  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  blind  them,  but  the  idea  conveyed  by  it  ajj- 
plies  so  forcibly  that  it  could  not  be  withheld. 
The  Merchants  of  Salem  and  Dr.  Cooper,  are 
willing  to  believe  the  British  sincere  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  they  quote  what  the  British  say,  as  an 
argument  against  Congress  protecting  home  in- 
dustry by  increased  duties  on  certain  imported 
articles.  Now  the  rase  applies  forcibly  to  the 
United  States.  England  as  regards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain,  is  precisely  in  the  same  situation 
with  the  Continent,  that  the  United  States  arc  as 
to  herself  in  the  business  of  manufactures.  The 
greater  cheapness  of  labour  and  li-v'ing,  and  their 
wider  field  for  agriculture,  enables  the  people  of 
tiie  continent  to  undersell  the  Hiitish  ;  they  are 
therefore  preventeil  from  bringing  g:-ain  to  Eng- 
land, until  she  is  ail-but  starving.  England  by 
her  greater  experience,  comparative  cheapness  of 
manufacturing  labour,  arising  from  the  use  of 
in,iehinery,  low  wages,  and  the  poor  diet  of  the 
workuien,  and  above  all,  from  the  inferior  E.ist 
India  cotton  used,  and  the  flimsy  textures  of  tlie 


It  is  not  for  the  profit  and  virtue  of  the  eastern  

states,  where  straw  plaiting  has  been  most  fre- 


ol  water  porridge,    sowens,  I'.uniinery,   or  pota- 
toes; and  although  American  workmen  are  coii- 


*  From  a  late  English  Pajier. 

qnent   that  we  plead;  it  is  for  every  state,  but  fori     FoREict^  Kccs.—  The  following  is  an  acconnthmX^A  with  very  small  profits,  yet  the  great  im- 

our  own  in  Tunticular  ;  in  tliis  city,  the  introduc-'q/7/»'  number  of  foreign  eggs  imfiorted  into  Gn-cf  jportance  of  the  command  of  cash   to  the  British 

tion   and  eneoui-a.jement  of  the  manufacture  oi\Britain,  in  the  year  enditig  5th  January  l&2c>,  Cat\mimii-AC\.m-er,mAuc^^b,im   to   sell   his   goods  in 


Jidit. 


en  the  Manufacture  of  Straw  and  Grass  Bun- 
nets. — A'o.  6. 
I  have    already  noticed   the   contradiction    by 
ijie-  actual  fact  of  the  assertion   in    the   Salem 


J'ra?ice, 

Guernsey  and  Jersey, 


49,425,124 
209,278 


Total  (juantity  iinjwrted       50,6l-l,02o 
.Itno'tnt  of  duty  received,       ,-G17,,5a7.   1  G.?. 


*  7o  make  up  fur  the  actually  Jiimsy  texture 
of  the  cotton  <ind  woollen  cloths,  made  in  JCw 
gland  for  sales  at  auctions  in  the  United  States, 
they  are  thickened  with  Jlour  of  wheat,  and 
starch.  'The  cotton  fabrics  go  to  pieces  after  u 
few  washings. 
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tion  of  the  continent.  Unfortunately  many  of 
our  legislators  think  otherwise,  and  from  an  un- 
grounded apprehension  that  foreign  commerce 
will  be  ruined,  oppose  any  alteration  in  the  pre- 
sent tariff,  the  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of 
which  have  been  amjjly  detailed  by  Mr.  Carey. 
We  e.igcrly  copy  tlie  follies  and  fashions  of  En- 
gland and  Trance,  but  carefully  avoid  the  sound 
sense  tlicy  often  exhibit,  and  most  conspicuously 
on  the  present  subject.  We  hope,  however,  for 
a  change  in  sentiment,  and  to  see  the  day  when 
domestic  industry  will  be  duly  protected.  It  is 
not  for  the  United  States  to  set  the  example  of 
this  commercial  freedom,  about  which  the  people 
of  bnj.;land  talk.  Let  the  governments  of  Ku 
rojje  take  cti'  their  restrictions,  and  we  will  do 
the  same  :  but  aljsolute  I'uin  would  attend  the  un- 
limited entry  of  foreign  goods  without  duty,  nor 
can  we  be  said  to  be  upon  fair  footing  with  them 
as  respects  protection  to  manufactures,  until  our 
workmen  are  enabled  to  keep  out  certain  foreign 
goods.  A  nation  without  a  tarift',  would  have  no 
more  chance  of  existence,  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  than  a  bank  would  have  of  preserving 
its  solvency,  that  redepmt<l  its  bills  with  gold  or 
silver,  w  hile  all  other  banks  in  the  same  city  or 
country  with  it,  were  permitted  to  suspend  their 
cash  payments.  The  position  applies  with  ]jro- 
poitional  force  to  a  nation,  the  domestic  industry 
of  which  is  only  partially  piotected,  or  to  a  bank 
paying  ])arr.  in  cash.  'J  he  prosperity  of  Ijoth  will 
be  restrained  in  a   direct  ratio   to   the   unequal 


road,  or  lane,  and  amongst  fields  and  woods,  if 
not  on  the  side  of  a  common.  To  pretend  to  tell 
a  country-labourer  how  to  build  r  shed  for  a  cow, 
how  to  stick  it  up  against  the  end  ofiiis  house,  or 
to  make  it  an  independent  erection  ;  or,  to  dwell 
on  the  materials,  where  poles,  rods,  wattles,  rush- 
es, furze,  heath,  and  cooper-chips  are  all  to  be 
gotten  by  him  foriiothing.or  next  to  nothing,  would 
be  useless ;  because  a  man,  who,  thus  situated,  can 
beat  an)  loss  for  a  shed  for  his  cow,  is  not  only  un- 
fit to  keep  a  cow,  but  unfit  to  keep  a  cut.  The  war- 
mer the  shed  is  the  Ijctter  it  is.  The  floor  should 
sio/ie,  but  not  too  nmch.  There  are  Horns,  of  some 
sort  or  other,  every  where,  and  about  six  wheel- 
barrow-fulls will  /K/Tcthe  shed,  a  thing  to  be  by 
no  means  neglected.  A  broad  trough,  or  box 
fi.xed  up  at  tlie  head  of  the  cow  is 
gi\e  her  food  in;  and  she  should  be  fed  three 
times  a  day,  at  least;  always  at  c/ir./  Li^j:ht  and 
sun-set, 


cessary,  and  would  be  injurious,  to  manure  for 
every  cro/i  ;  for  that  would  produce  more  stalk 
and  green  than  substantial  part ;  as  it  is  well 
known,  tliat  wheat-plants,  standing  in  ground  too 
full  of  manure,  will  yield  very  thick  and  long 
slravs,  but  grains  of  little  or  no  substance.  You 
ought  to  depend  more  on  the  spade  and  the  hoe 
than  on  the  dung-heap.  Nevertheless,  tlie  great- 
est care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  manure  ; 
because  you  will  want  straiv,  unless  you  be  by  the 
side  of  a  common  which  gives  you  rushes,  grassy 
lurze,  or  fern  ;  and  to  get  straw  you  must  give  a 
pait  of  your  dung  from  the  cow-stall  and  pig- 
stye.  The  best  way  to  preserve  manure,  is  to 
have  a  pit  of  suiBcient  dimensions  close  behind 


the  cow-shed  and  pig-stye,  for  the  run  from  these 
the  thing  tojto  go  into,  and  from  which  all  runs  of  rain-water 
houUl  be  kept.     Into  this  pit  would  go  the  emp- 
.      _  'tjtyings  of  the  shed  and  of  the  stye,  and  the  pro- 

It  is  not  (;i6cA(/(7;/ //((Ysiiifi,  that  a  cow  duce  of  all  sweepings  and  cleanings  round   the 


ever  quit  her  s'led,  e^tcejjt  just  a',  calving  time,  [house  ;  and  thus  a  large  mass  ol  manure  would 


or  when  taken  to  the  bull.  In  the  former  case 
the  time  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  known  to  with- 
in forty-eight  hours.  Any  enclosed  field  or  place, 
will  do  for  her  during  a  day  or  two  ;  and,  for  such 
pui))Ose,  if  there  be  not  room  at  home,  no  man 
will  refuse  place  for  her  in  a  fallow  field.  It  will, 
however,  be  good,  where  there  is  no  cojnmon  to 
turn   her  out  u])on,  to  have  her  led  by  a  stiing. 


soon  grow  together.  Much  too  large  a  quantity 
for  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground.  One  good  load 
of  wheat  or  rye  straw  is  all  that  you  would  want 
for  the  winter,  and  half  a  one  for  the  summer; 
and  you  would  have  more  than  enough  dung  to 
exchange  against  this  straw. 

1.53.  Now,  as  to  the  quantity  of  labour  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  will  demand  in   a  year. 


footing  in  which  tliey  are  ])Iaced,  with  respect  \.o\commo7i,  she  will,  of  course,  be  turned  out  in  the 
other  nations  and  bsniks.     This  is  an  aphorism  in  'day  time,  except  in  very  wet  or  severe  weather; 


two  or  three  times  a  week,  which  may  be  done  vVe  will  suppose  the  whole  to  have  five  clmhlete 
by  a  child  five  years  old  to  graze  or  pick,  along L/,-  ^.^j  „„,h.ng  about  the'little  matters 
the  sides  ot  roads  and  lanes.     Where  there  is  ;■ '   '■  .     <       .        '^    .   .      . 


political  economy  supported  by  the  experience  of  and,   in    a  case  like   thi 


age.s. 


Friend  to  yls^ricuUure,  Commerce  and 
Manufactures. 


smaller  quantitv  of 
Ac-; 


A)ov\\tst\c  Eiconom^. 


FROM  COBBIITT  S  CO.TAGE   ECONOMY. 

KEEPING  COWS. 

[^Concluded  from  our  last.l 

129.  1  have  now,  in  the  conclusion  of  this 
cle,  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  harvesting 
prcserx'ing  the  Swedes  ;  of  the  place  to  ki 
coil'  in  ;  of  the  manure  for  the  land;  and  of  the 
cjuantiiy  of  labour,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  and  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  will  require. 

130.  Hurvestinif  and  fircscn'iug-  the  5';yc'(/t'«. — 
When  they  are  ready  to  take  u\>,  the  tops  must 
be  cut  off,  if  not  cut  otf  liefore,  and  also  the  roots; 
but,  neither  tops  nor  roots  should  be  cut  off  lery 
close.  You  will  have  room  for  ten  bushels  of  the 
bulbs  in  the  house,  or  slied.  Hut  the  rest  into 
ten  bushel  heaps.  Make  the  heap  u/ion  the 
ground,  in  a  round  form,  and  let  it  rise  uj)  to  a 
jioint.  Lay  over  it  a  little  litter,  straw,  or  dead 
grass,  about  three  inches  thick  ;  and  then  earth 
upon  that  about  six  inches  thick.  Then  cut  a 
thin  round  g-recn  turf  ahoul  eighteen  inches  over, 
and  put  it  upon  the  crown  of  the  heap  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  being  washed  off.  Thus  these 
heaps  will  remain  till  wanted  for  use.  When 
given  to  the  cow,  it  will  be  best  to  was/i  the 
Swedes  and  cut  each  into  two  or  three  pieces  with 
a  sp.ade  or  some  other  tool.  You  can  take  in  ten 
bushels  at  a  time.  If  you  find  them  sfiroutin^  in 
the  spriui;,  open  the  remaining  hraps,  and  expose 
them  to  the  sim  ai.d  wind;  and  cover  them  again 
slightly  with  straw  or  litter  of  sume  sort. 

131.  As  to  the  jilace  to  keeji  the  com  in,  mucl: 
will  depend  upon  siiim'.i'jn  and  circumstances.  1 
am  always  supposing  that  the  cottage  is  a  real 
cot'at^e,  and  not  a  house  in  a  town  or  village  street ; 
thcuyh,  wherever  there  is  the  quarter  of  an  acif 
of  ground,  the  cow  ?nay  be  kept.  Let  mc,  hev,- 
cver,  suppose  that  which  will  generally  happen; 
namely,  tliat  the  cottage  stantls  by  the  side  of  a 


'|of  sowing  and  planting  and  hoeing  and  harvest- 
ing, all  which  area  mere  trifle.     We  are  suppos- 
ing the  owner  to  be  an  able  labouring  man  ;  and 
such  a  man   will  dig  12  rod  of  ground  in  a  day. — 
Here  are  200  rods  to  be  digged,  and  here  are  a 
days  of  work  at  12  hours  in  the 
rs  work,  to  be  done  in  the  course 
of  the  long  days  of  spring  and  summer,  while  it 
,  ,,,<.,  ■  ,     c  ,    ■  -     ,       '^  light  long  before  47J.-  in  the  morning  and  long 

loi^sy  nearly  half  the  year;  instead  of  being  dry  jafte,.  si^  at  night.  What  is  it,  then  !  Is  it  not  bet- 
only  about  fifteen  days  before  calving,  and  being:,,,,,  ihan  time  spent  in  the  ale-house,  or  in  creep- 
sleek  and  lusty  at  the  endot  the  winter,  to  which  ^i„g  about  after  a  miserable  hare.'     Frequently 


ground  will  suffice  for  tlie  keejjing  of  her. 

cording  to  the  [)rescnt  practice,  a  miserable  "■  t<it-  JHttle  less  than  iVi 

let"  of  bad  hay  is,  in  such  cases,  the  winter  pro- .  j^.,,-  •  q,.   oqo  houn 

vision  for  tlie  cow.  It  can  scaicely  be  called  food  ;      ■     ' 

an  !,  the  consequence  is,  the  cow  is  both  dry  and 


she  have  food  precisely  the  same  in  quantity  and 
quality,  yield  above  t'.vo-tliirds  as  much  as  if  she 
were  lodged  in  house;  and  in  wet  weather,  she 
will  not  yield  half  so  much.     It  is  not  so  much 


]\  illshire,  digging  a  piece  of  ground  and  [rianting 
it  with  Early  Cabbages,  which  she  did  as  handily 
and  as  neatly  as  any  gardener  that  I  ever  saw. — 
,  ,  ,        ,  .....  ,,  ,  ,The   ground    was  wet,   and,  therefore,  to  avoid 

the  fo/rfasthe  ttrrthat  is  injurious  to  all  our  i.toL}i  treading  the  digged  ground  in  that  state,  she  h.ad 
in  England.  '■        -■  P'='-      ^  .  .      - 

132.  7 he  Manure. 


;\t  the  beginning  this  must 


I  her  line  extended,  and  put  in  the  rows  as  she  ad- 
ivanced  with  her  digging,  standing  in  the  trench 


be  provided  by  collections  made  on  the  road;  by  i  while  she  performed  the  act  of  planting,  which 
the  results  of  the  residence  in  a  cottage.  Letanyjshe  did  with  great  nimbleness  and  precision. — 
man  clean  out  every  /,lace  about  his  dwellings ;  .Nothing  could  be  more  skilfully  or  beautifully 
rake  and  scra|>e  and  sweep  all  into  a  heap;  and  done.  Her  clothes  were  neat,  clean,  and  t-ght 
he  will  find,  tiiat  he  \\m  a.  great  deal.  Earth  of  about  her.  She  had  turned  her  handkerchief 
almost  any  sort  tliat  has  long  lain  on  the  surface  Idown  from  her  neck,  which,  with  the  glow  that 
and  has  been  trodden  on  is  a  species  of  manure. —  the  work  had  brought  ii.to  her  cheeks,  formed  an 
Every  act  that  tends  to  neatness  round  a  dwelling -object  which  I  do  not  say  would  have  made  me 
tends  to  the  creating  of  a  mass  of  maniue.  And,  Uictually  stoji  my  cliaise,  had  it  not  been  for  the  oc- 
I  have  very  seldom  seen  a  cottage,  with  a  plat  of  icupation  in  which  she  was  engaged  ;  but,  aU, taken 

together,  the  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted. But,  there  is  the  Sunday  ;  and  I  know  of 
no  law  human  or  divine,  that  forbids  a  labouring 
man  to  dig  or  plant  his  garden  on  Sunday,  if  the 
good  of  his  family  demand  it;  and  if  he  cannot, 
without  injury  to  that  family,  find  other  time  to 
do  it  in.  Sliei)hcrds,  carters,  pigfeeders,  drovers, 
coachmen,  cooks,  footmen,  printers,  and  numerous 
others,  work  on  the  Sundays.  Theirs  are  deem- 
ed by  the  law,  works  of  necessLy.  Harvesting 
and  haymaking  are  allowed  to  be  carried  on  (.n 
the  Sunday  in  certain  cases;  when  they  ai^^.s 
are  carried  on  by  Jirovideiit  farmers.  An;,,  J 
slriuld  be  glad  to  know  the  case  which  is  more  a 
case  of  necessity,   than  that  now  under  our  view. 


ground  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  belonging  to  it, 
round  aboot  which  1  could  not  have  collected  a 
pretty  large  heap  ot  manure.  Every  thing,  of 
aninial  or  vegetable  substance,  that  comes  into  a 
house,  must  go  out  of  it  again,  in  one  shape  or 
another.  The  very  emptying  of  vessels,  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  on  a  heap  of  common  earth,  makes  it 
a  heap  of  the  best  of  manure.  Thus  goes  on  the 
work  of  rejiroduction ;  and  thus  is  verified  the 
words  cf  the  Scripture:  "Flesh  is  grass;  and 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  Thus  far 
as  to  the  out-set.  When  you  have  got  the  cow, 
there  is  no  more  care  about  the  manure  ;  for,  and 
especially  if  )  ou  liave  a  /lig  also,  you  must  have 
enough  annually  for  an  acre  of  ground.  And,  let 
it  be  observed,  that,  after  a  time,  it  will  be  unne-  , 


In  fact,  the  labouring  people  do  work  or.  the  Sun- 
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day  morning  in  panicular,  all  over  the  country, 
at  something  or  other,  or  they  are  engaged  in 
pursuits  a  good  (.leal  less  religious  than  that  ot 
digging  and  planting.  So  that,  as  to  the  200  hours, 
they  are  easily  found,  without  the  loss  of  any  of 
the  time  required  for  constant  daily  labour. 

134.  And,  what  a  firoduce  is  that  of  a  cow  !  I 
suppose  only  an  average  of  5  quarts  of  milk  a  day. 
If  made  into  butter  it  will  be  equal  every  week  to 
2  days  of  the  man's  luages,  besides  the  value  of 
the  skim  milk;  and  this  can  hardly  be  of  less 
value  than  another  day's  wages.  What  a  thing, 
then,  is  this  cow,  if  she  earn  half  as  much  as  the 
man!  I  am  greatly  under-rating  her  produce; 
but  I  wish  to  put  all  the  advantages  at  the  lowest. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  work  for  the  wife,  or  daugh- 
ters, to  milk  and  make  butter.  But,  the  former  is 
done  at  the  two  ends  of  the  day,  and  the  latter 
only  about  once  in  the  week.  And,  whatever 
these  may  subtract  from  the  labours  of  the  field, 
virhich  all  country  women  ought  to  be  engaged  in 
whenever  they  conveniently  can  ;  whatever  the 
cares  created  by  the  cow  may  subtract  irom  these 
is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  education  that 
these  cares  will  give  to  the  children.  They  will 
all  learn  to  milk,  and  the  girls  to  make  butter. — 
And,  which  is  a  thing  of  the  very  first  impor- 
tance, they  will  all  learn,  from  their  infancy,  to 
set  a  just  value  ufion  dumb  animals,  and  will  grow 
up  in  the  habit  of  treating  them  with  gentleness 
and  feeding  them  with  care.  To  those  who  have 
not  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  rural  affairs. 


the  Wen,  there  be  three  square  miles  acLuuUy 
covered  with  market  gardens,  that  is  the  full  ex- 
tent. How,  then,  could  the  Wen  be  supplied,  if 
t  required  ten  rods  to  each  family  >  To  be  sure, 
potatoes,  carrots  and  turnips,  and  especially  the 
first  of  these,  are  brought,  for  the  use  of  the  Wen, 
from  a  great  distance,  in  many  cases.  But,  so 
they  are  for  the  use  of  the  persons  1  am  speaking 
of;  for  a  gentleman  thinks  no  more  of  raising  a 
large  quantity  of  these  things  in  his  garde?!  than 
he  thinks  of  raising-  luheat  there.  How  is  it,  then, 
that  it  requires  half  an  acre,  or  80  rods,  in  a  pri- 
vate garden  to  supply  a  family,  while  these  mar- 
ket-gardeners supply  all  these  families  (and  so 
amply  too)  from  ten,  or  more  likely,  five  rods  of 
ground  to  a  family  •"  I  have  shown,  in  the  last 
Number,  that  nearly  fifteen  tons  of  vegetables 
can  be  raised  in  a  year  upon  forty  rods  of  ground  ; 


which  were  formerly  the  chief  food  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind,  we  should  recollect,  that  those 
fruits  grew  in  countries  that  had  a  sun  to  rifien 
the  fruits  and  to  put  nutritious  matter  into  them. 
But,  as  to  7nilk,  England  yields  to  no  country  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Neat  cattle  will  touch 
nothing  that  is  not  wholesome  in  its  nature  ;  noth- 
ing that  is  not  wholly  innoxious.  Out  of  a  pail 
that  has  ever  had  grease  in  it  they  will  not  drink 
a  drop,  though  they  be  raging  with  thirst.  Their 
very  breath  is  fragrance.  And  how,  then,  is  it 
possible,  that  unwholesomeness  should  distil  from 
the  udder  of  a  cow !  The  milk  varies,  indeed,  in 
its  quality  and  taste  according  to  the  variations  in 
the  nature  of  the  food ;  but,  no  food  will  a  cow 
touch  that  is  in  any  way  hostile  to  health.  Feed 
young  puppies  u)jon  milk  from  the  coiv,  and  they 
never  die  with  tliat  ravaging  disease  called  "  the 

distem/ier."  In  short,  to  suppose  that  milk  con-  that  is  to  say  ten  loads  for  a  loagon  and  four  good 
tains  any  thing  essentially  unwholesome  is  monAhorses.  And  is  not  a  fourth,  or  even  an  eighih, 
strous.  When,  indeed,  the  appetite  becomes  vi-'part  of  this  weight,  sufficient  to  go  down  the 
tiated  ;  when  the  organs  have  been  long  accus-j throats  of  a  family  in  a  year?  Nay,  allow  that 
tonied  to  food  of  a  more  stimulating  nature  ;  when  only  a  ?o?j  goes  to  a  family  in  a  year,  it  is  more 
it  has  been  resolved  to  eat  ragouts  at  dinner  and!  than  six  fiounds  weight  a  day  ;  and  what  a  sort  of 
drink  wine,  and  to  swallow  a  "  devil"  and  a  glass|family  must  that  be  that  really  swallows  6  pounds 
of  strong  grog  at  night ;  then  milk  for  breakfast  weight  a  day;  and  this  a  market-gardener  will 
may  be  "heavy"  and  disgusting,  and  the  feeder  raise  for  them  upon  less  than  ;/;ree  rorfs  of  ground  ; 
may  stand  in  need  of  tea  or  laudanum,  which  dif-lfor  he  will  raise,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  even 
fer  only  as  to  degrees  of  strength.  But,  and  I|more  than  fifteen  tons  upon  forty  rods  of  ground, 
speak  from  the  most  ample  experience,  milk  isjWhatis  it,  then,  that  they  do  with  the  eighty  rods 
not  '■'heavy,"  and  much  less  is  it  unwholesome, ^oi  ground  in  a  private  garden  ?  Why,  in  the  first 
when  he  who  uses  it  rises  early,  never  swallows'place,  they  have  one  crofi  where  they  ought  to 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  jstrong  drink,  and  never  si«^4  himself  with  flesh  liave  iAcff.  Then  they  do  not  half  i;V/ the  ground. 

the  importance  of  this  part  of  frfuca^io?!.  I  should  lof  any  kind.     Many  and  many  a  day  1  scarcely  Then  they  grow  things  that  are  not  wanted 

be  very  loath  to  entrust  the  care  of  my  horses.jtaste  of  meat,  and  then  chiefly  at  breakfast,  and  Plant  cabbages  and  other  things,  let  them  stand 
cattle,  sheep  or  pigs  to  any  one,  whose  father  j  that,  too,  at  an  early  hour.  Milk  is  the  natural  till  they  are  good  for  nothing,  and  then  wheel 
never  had  cow  or  pig  of  his  own.  It  is  a  general  Jfood  of  young  fieojile :  if  it  be  too  rich,  skim  itthem  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Raise  as  many  radish- 
Goniplaint  that  servants,  and  especially  farm-ser-' again  and  again  till  it  be  not  too  rich.  This  is  an  es,  lettuces,  and  as  much  endive  and  as  many  kid- 
vants,  are  not  so  good  as  they  uted  to  be.  Howl  evil  easily  cured.  If  you  are  now  to  begin  with 
should  they  ?  They  were  formerly  the  sons  and  ja  family  of  children,  they  may  not  like  it  at  first, 
daughters  of  small  farmers  ;  they  are  now  the  j  But,  persevere  ;  and  the  parent  who  does  not  do 
progeny  of  miserable  property-less  labourers. —  [this,  having  the  means  in  his  hands,  shamefully 
They  have  never  seen  an  animal  in  wliich  they  neglects  his  duty.  A  son  who  prefers  a  "devil" 
had  any  interest.  They  are  careless  by  habit. —  land  a  glass  of  grog  to  a  hunch  of  bread  and  a 
This  monstrous  evil  has  arisen  from  causes  which  bowl  of  cold  milk,  1  regard  as  a  pest;  and  for  this 
I  have  a  thousand  times  described;  and  which  pest  the  father  has  to  thank  himself, 
causes  must  now  be  speedily  removed  ;  or,  they  j  l3r.  Before  I  dismiss  this  article,  let  me  offer 
will  produce  a  dissolution  of  society,  and  give  us  Ian  observation  or  two  to  those  persons,  who  live 

n  beginning  afresh.  |in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  or  in  towns,  and  who,  thrown  away.   The  iut)bish  heap  always  receives 

135.  The  circumstances  vary  so  much,  that  it!  though  they  have  large  gardens,  have  "no  /a?jrf  four-fifths  even  of  the  eatable  part   of  .the  pro- 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  precise  rules  suited  to!ro  kee/i  a  cow,"  a  circumstance  which  they  "fx-jduce. 

all  cases.  The  cottage  may  be  on  the  side  of  a.'ceedingly  regret."  I  have,  I  dare  say,  witnessed  138.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  market-gardeners 
forest  or  common  ;  it  may  be  on  the  side  of  a  lane  I  this  case  at  least  a  thousand  times.  Now,  how]  proceed.  Their  rubbish  heap  consists  of  little 
or  great  road  distant  from  town  or  village;  it  may  much  garden  ground  does  it  require  to  supply, besides  mere  cabbage  stumps.  No  sooner  is  one 
be  on  the  skirts  of  one  of  these  latter  :  and,  then,  |even  a  large  family  with  garden  vegetables?  The  I  crop  on  the  ground  than  they  settle  in  their  minds 
again,  the  family  may  be  few  or  great  in  number,  market  gardeners  round  the  metropolis  of  this  what  is  to  follow  it.  They  clear  as  they  go  in 
the  children  small  or  big  :  according  to  all  which  wen-headed  country  ;  round  this  wen  of  all  wens  ;  .taking  off  a  crop,  and,  as  they  cigar  they  dig  and 
circumstances  the  extent  and  application  of  the  round  this  prodigious  and  monstrous  collection  ofjplant.  The  ground  is  never  without  seed  in  it  or 
cow-food  and  also  the  application  of  the  produce  'human  beings:  these  market  gardeners  have  about|plants  on  it.  And  thus  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
will  naturally  be  regulated.  Vnd^r  some  z\rcu.m- :  three  hundred  thousand  families  to  sufi/ily  withveg-\\.hey  raise  a  prodigious  bulk  of  vegetables  from 
stances  half  the  above  crop  may  be  enough  ;  es-  \ctables,  and  these  tltey  supply  well  too,  and  with, 80  rods  of  gro\md.  Such  vigilance  and  industry 
pecially  where  good  commons  are  at  hand. —  summer  fruitsintothe  bargain.  Now,  if  it  demand-|are  not  to  be  expected  in  a  S(=7-Da«<;  for,  it  isfool- 
Sometimes  it  may  be  the  best  way  to  sell  the  calf  !ed  IC7i  rods  to  a  family,  the  whole  would  demand,  ish  to  expect,  that  a  man  will  exert  himself  for 


ney- beans  as  would  serve  for  ten  families;  and 
finally  throw  nine-tenths  of  them  away.  I  once 
saw  not  less  than  three  rods  of  ground,  in  a  gar- 
den of  this  sort,  with  lettuces  all  bearing  seed.— 
Seed  enough  for  half  a  county.  Tliey  cut  a  cab- 
bage here  and  a  cabbage  there,  and  so  let  the 
whole  of  the  piece  of  ground  remain  undug,  till 
the  last  cabbage  is  cut.  But,  alter  all,  the  pro- 
duce, even  in  this  way  is  so  great,  that  it  never 
could  be  gotten  rid  of,  if  tiie  main  part  were  not 


as  soon  as  calved;  at  others,  to  fat  it;  and,  at  all  but  a  fraction,  7n;2c;fe«  thousand  acres  of  gar- 
others,  if   you  cannot  sell   it,  which   someWm^'i  \de7i  ground.    We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  over 


happens,  to  knock  it  on  the  head  as  soon  as  calv 
cd  ;  for,  where  there  is  a  family  of  small  chil- 
dren, the  price  of  a  calf  at  two  months  old  cannot 
be  equal  te  the  half  of  the  value  of  the  2  months' 
milk.  It  is  pure  weakness  to  call  it  "a  pity." — 
It  is  a  much  greater  pity  to  see  hungry  children 
crying  for  the  milk  that  a  calf  is  sucking  to  no 
useful  purpose  ;  and  as  to  the  cow  and  the  calf, 
the  one  must  lose  her  young  and  the  other  its  life 
after  all,  and  the  respite  only  makes  an  addition 
to  the  sufferings  of  both. 

136.  As  to  the  pretended  unwholesomeness  in 
certain  cases  ;  as  to  its  not  being  adapted  to  some 
constitutions,  I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  the 
matter.    When  we   talk  of   the  fruits,  ijideed, 


what  there  is,  to  know,  that  there  is  not  a  fourth 
of  that  quantity.  A  square  mile  contains,  leaving 
out  parts  of  a  hundred,  700  acres  of  land ;  and 
iy,000  acres  occupy  more  than  twenty-two  square 
miles.  Are  there  22  square  miles  covered  with 
the  Wen's  market  gardens  ?  The  very  question  is 


another  as  much  as  he  will  for  himself.  But,  if  I 
were  situated  as  one  of  the  persons  is  that  I  have 
spoken  of  in  paragraph  137;  that  is  to  say,  if  I 
had  a  garden  of  80  rods,  or  even  of  60  rods,  of 
ground,  I  would,  out  of  that  garden,  draw  a  suffi- 
ciency of  vegetables  for  my  family,  and  would 
make  it  yield  enough  for  a  cow  besides.  I  should 
go  a  short  way  to  work  witli    my  gardener.     I 


absurd.     The  whole  of  the  market  gardens  from  i  should  put  Cottage  Economy  into  his  hands,  and 


Brompton  to  Hammersmith,  extending  to  Batter- 
sea  Rise  on  the  one  side  and  to  the  Bayswater 
road  on  the  other  side,  and  leaving  out  roads, 
lanes,  nurseries,  pastures,  cornfields,  and  pleasure 
grounds,  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  cover  one  square 
?nilv.  To  the  north  and  south  of  the  Wen  there 
is  very  little  in  tlie  way  of  market  garden  ;  and  if, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tha-tue.-i,  to  the  eastv^ard  of 


tell  him,  that,  if  he  could  furnish  me  with  vege- 
tables and  my  cow  with  food,  he  was  my  man  ; 
and,  that,  if  he  could  not,  I  must  get  one  that 
could  and  would.  I  am  not  for  making  a  man  toil 
like  a  slave  ;  but,  what  would  become  of  the  world, 
if  a  well-fed  healthy  man  could  exhaust  himself 
in  tilling  and  cropping  and  clearing  half  an  acre 
of  ground !    I  have  known  many  men  dig  30  rods 
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of  garden-ground  in  a  day  ;  I  have,  before  I  was 
fourteen,  digged  20  rods  in  a  day  for  more  than 
ten  days  successively;  and  I  have  heard  of,  and 
believe  the  fact,  of  a  man,  at  Portsea,  who  digged 
40  rods  in  one  single  day,  between  day-light  and 
sun-set.  So  that  it  is  no  slavish  toil  that  I  am 
here  recommendhig. 

FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST. 

ON  THE  INSECTS  WHICH   INJURE 
PLUMS  AND  CHERRIES. 

A'ew-York,  June  17th,  1824. 

N.  GOODSETT,  Esq., 

Sir — When  you  brought  me  a  few  days  ago, 
green  and  growing  plums  that  had  been  invaded 
by  an  insect,  I  gave  perfect  attention  to  the  dis- 
course you  made,  and  the  demonstration  which 
accompanied  it.  You  gave  me  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  skin  of  the  young  fruit 
was  divided  by  a  sort  of  semi-circular  incision, 
or  scratch  ;  that  within  or  beneath  it,  an  egg  or 
nit  was  deposited  ;  and  that  when  the  hatching 
piocess  had  gone  far  enough,  there  was  a  worm 
or  larvx,  which  had  eaten  its  way  to  the  surface 
of  the  stone,  or  woody  box  containing  the  kernel. 
Thus,  there  was  proof  enough  that  the  integu- 
ments had  been  penetrated  ;  the  rudiment  of 
the  destroyer  inserted ;  and  in  several  of  the 
specimens,  the  grub  or  caterpillar,  was  actually 
devouring  the  pulp. 

As  soon  as  I  expressed  a  desire  to  know  what 
the  /larent-insecl  or  "  Imago"  was,  you  produced 
the  creature,  which  you  assured  me  had  laid  the 
egg,  shy-retiring  and  difficult  to  catch  ;  but,  which, 
you  had  nevertheless,  by  your  perseverance  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  and  securing  on  a  tree  at  Har 
Ixm. 

It  instantly  became  a  matter  of  business,  or 
indeed  of  duty  for  me,  connected  as  I  am,  with 
agricultural  and  horticultural  societies,  to  deter- 
mine the  zoological  character  of  the  animal  with 
whose  history  you  had  made  me  so  far  acquaint- 
ed, 

it  belongs  to  the  l^etrameres,  or  Porlebeco  ;  a 
section  of  the  "  Coleopterous  order,"  having  the 
forepait  of  the  head  lengthened  into  a  sort  of  a 
muzzle,  snout,  or  proboscis,  bearing  the  antennx 
Or  feelers. 

The  genus  might  seem,  on  superficial  examina- 
tion, 10  be  the  Bruchus,  whose  females  are  not- 
ed for  laying  an  egg  in  the  germ  while  yet  tender 
and  small,  of  leguminous  plants,  cereal  grains, 
palm,  coffee  and  certain  other  seeds,  where  it 
feeds  and  undergoes  its  metamorphosis  ;  forming 
on  its  exit  the  circular  holes  which  we  see  in 
lentils  and  more  especially  in  peas. 

A  more  correct  judgment,  however,  refers  It  to 
the  tribe  of  Curculio,  Charanson,  or  lieevi/; 
and  to  that  section  comprehending  the  individuals, 
whose  attenux  or  feelers  are  situated  near  the 
extremity  of  a  short  rump.  They  had  scarcely 
jiroceeded  furtlier  than  this  point  in  the  enquiry, 
when  you  brought  me  from  a  neighbouring  plan 
tation,  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  the  twig  of  a 
cherry  tree  bearing  iruit  assailed  and  injured  in  a 
similar  manner,  by  the  semicircular  gashes  or 
wounds  ;  and  with  it  the  living  author  of  the 
mischief. 

Considering  the  serious  damage  man  sustains 
from  insects  in  almost  numberless  ways,  I  have 
always  regretted  that  Entomology,  or  the 
branch  of  natural  science  treating  of  their  de- 
structive swarms,  should  be  so  much  neglected; 
and  that  the  person  who  cultivated  it,  should  be 
considered  as  a  trifler ;  a  student  of  bugs  and 
trifles !  It  is  a  subject  of  infinite  regret  that  this 
highly  important  branch  of  knowledge  should  be 


vulgarly  considered  as  ridiculous,  and  even  con- 
temptible. 

You  have  set  your  fellow  citizens  and  cotempo 
raries,  a  good  example.  By  following  it,  our  ju- 
nior naturalists  who  are  aspiring  to  usefulness 
and  reputation,  may  discover  there  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive field  to  be  explored  ;  and  alluring  re- 
wards in  store  for  such  of  them  as  perform  a 
worthy  service. 

And  now  we  know  the  enemy  that  mars  our  ex- 
pectations of  enjoying  tasteful  fruit,  I  exhort  you 
and  them  to  prosecute  i-esearches,  until  all  its 
manners  and  habits  shall  be  known,  and  a  mode 
cf  preventing  its  ravages  shall  be  detected. 

This  is  enough  for  the  present.  The  sfiecific 
description  can  be  finished  at  a  future  day.  That 
part  of  the  task  requires  the  more  caution,  and 
delicacy,  since  the  Curcu/lo,  before  us,  is  not 
one  of  the  twelve  new  and  until  then,  undelineat 
ed  kinds,  contained  in  the  Entomological  manual 
of  insects,  (fasciculus  1)  published  in  1797,  in 
Latin  at  Nuremberg,  by  my  late  correspondent, 
the  distinguished  Godfried  Christian  Reich,  Pro 
fessor  at  Erlangen,  &c. 

Until  more  shall  be  done,  I  entreat  j'ou  to  be 
assured  of  my  thankfulness  and  regard. 

SAMUEL  L  MITCHELL. 


ADVANTAGE  OF  SILK  WAISTCOATS. 

The  power  of  electricity  over  the  body  is  well 
known,  in  fact,  we  can  never  enjoy  health  norconv 
fort  without  a  proper  portion  of  it  in  the  system 
When  this  portion  is  deficient,  we  feel  languid 
and  heavy,  and  very  foolishly  pronounce  a  libel 
on  the  blood,  which  is  quite  innocent,  while  we 
never  suspect  the  damp  atmosphere  of  robbing 
us  of  our  electricity.  Yet  so  it  is.  In  dry  weather, 
whether  it  be  warm,  cold  or  frosty,  we  feel  light 
I  arid  spirited  because  dry  air  is  a  slow  conductor 
I  of  electrity,  and  leaves  us  to  enjoy  its  luxuries. — 
I  In  moist  or  rainy  weather  we  feel  oppressed  and 
drowsy,  because  all  moisture  greedily  absorbs  our 
electricity,  which  is  the  buoyant  cordial  of  the  bo- 
dy. To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  we  have  only 
to  discover  a  good  non-conductor  of  electricity 
to  prevent  its  escape  from  the  body;  and  this  we 
have  in  silk,  which  is  so  excellent  a  non-conduc- 
tor, that  the  thunder-bolt,  or  the  forked  lightning 
itself,  could  not  pass  through  the  thinnest  silk 
handkerchief,  provided,  always,  that  it  be  quite 
dry.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  apt  to  become  low 
spiritetl  and  listless  in  damp  weather,  will  find 
silk  waistcoats,  drawers,  and  stockings,  to  be  the 
most  powerful  of  all  cordials.  Flannel  is  also  good, 
but  nothing  so  powerful  as  silk.  Washed  leath- 
er is  likewise  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and 
may  be  used  by  those  who  prefer  it.  But  silk  is 
by  far  the  best ;  and  those  who  dislike  to  wear 
flannel  next  to  the  skin,  will  find  equal  benefit  by 
substituting  cotton  shirts, drawers,  and  stockings, 
with  silk  ones  over  them  ;  or  where  more  heat  is 
required,  flannel  ones  between  the  cotton  and  the 
sdk,  for  the  silk  should  always  be  outermost.  We 
like  to  give  i-easons  for  our  advice,  and  our  readers 
may  depend  on  the  philosophy  of  these  recom- 
mendations—.we  can  answer  for  their  being  prac- 
tically correct. 

bilk,  indeed,  should  be  used  in  every  possible 
manner  by  the  weak— in  the  lining  of  sleeves,  in 
the  stiffness  of  neckcloths,  and  even  in  the  entire 
backs  of  surtous,  cloaks,  mantles,  and  in  the  co- 
verlets of  beds,  &c. ;  and  where  health  is  in  ques- 
tion, it  will  in  the  end  be  found  to  be  the  most 
economical  stuff  that  can  he  used,  as  it  will  save 
many  an  apothecary's  bill.  When  it  can  be  a 
principal  means  of  preventing  consumption,  rheu- 
matism, gout,  inflammations,  melancholy,  mad- 
ness, and  even  suicide  itself,  no  expense  ought  to 
be  spared. — Edinburgh  Weekly  Chronicle. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  DISCOVERY. 

The  Harmonie  Society,  on  the  Wabash  River, 
in  the  state  of  Indiana,  has  during  a  number  of 
years  manufactured  Oil  of  Pumkin  seeds  with 
good  success,  but  lately  they  have  discovered 
that  well  dryed  peach  kernels  also  contain  an 
oily  substance  ;  and  upon  the  first  trial,  they  have 
pressed  out  of  seven  pecks  of  such  kernels,  five 
gallons  of  excellent  oil,  which  is  very  little  infe- 
rior to  sweet  oil,  and  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage for  many  different  useful  purposes. 

And  since  peaches  prosper  and  grow  almost 
every  where  in  the  United  States,  it  might  be  a 
matter  of  importance  to  every  economical  hus- 
bandman to  gather  the  peach  stones,  which  have 
for  a  long  time  been  considered  useless,  and  get 
them  opened  and  the  kernels  saved,  during  the 
long  winterevenings,  or  in  wet  weather,  whereby 
he  could  find  himself  well  recompensed  for  all 
his  expended  trouble. 

In  Harmonie,  the  above  labour  is  performed  by 
small  schoolboys  for  their  pastime  between  the 
school  hours.  F.  R, 

■-^otss-i 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

A  ripe  tomatoe  of  excellent  flavour,  weighing 
fourteen  ounces,  and  measuring  fourteen  inches 
round,  was  gathered  from  the  garden  of  Timothy 
Chandler,  Esq.  of  Caroline  county,  (Va.)  on  the 
27th  July  ;  it  was  weighed  and  measured  by  two 
respectable  neighbours. 
August,  1824. 

N.  B. — To  raise  Tomatoes  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection,  the  cultivator  should  make  choice  of  one 
for  seed  while  growing  on  the  vine;  dry  the  seed 
in  the  shade,  and  sow  them  in  a  rich  soil,  early  in 
March ;  when  they  are  about  a  foot  high,  they 
should  be  stuck  with  six  poles  round  each  plant; 

the  plants  should  be  three  or  four  feet  apart 

and  round  the  poles  wrap  some  strings  of  any 
kind  of  bark,  to  keep  the  plants  growing  up 
straight.  The  seeds  should  be  sowed  every  year, 
and  not  suffered  to  come  up  spontaneously — then 
they  will  not  degenerate. 

Irotting. — A  New  York  paper  says — "  The 
Philadelphia  horse  beat  the  New-York  mare, 
Betsey  Baker,  about  100 yards;  the  distance  was 
three  miles,  which-  was  completed  in  the  short 
space  of  8  minutes  and  52  seconds.  The  same 
horse  trotted  over  the  same  ground  last  summer, 
12  miles  in  30  minutes. 


l^AitoYiaV  VjOYTes^ondewce. 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Dover  ( Det.J  ylugust 
7  th,  1824. 
"  Crops  of  Indian  Corn  on  the  Peninsula,  will 
be  short — perhaps  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  common  crop,  owing  to  the  cold  weather  in 
the  first  part  of  the  season,  and  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  worms,  &c. — Our  crops  of  wheat  were 
very  fine." 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Savannah,  (Geo.) 
August  4lh. 

"  Our  crops  of  cotton  are  now  very  promising^ 
particularly  among  the  Sea  Islands — and  those 
planters  have  been  fortunate  with  their  corn  crop, 
but  owing  to  a  long  drought  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  state,  it  is  said  that  the  crop  of  com  will  be 
exceedingly  short. — For  the  same  reason  there 
will  be  a  short  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  with  us  all. 
This  last  article  will  prove  a  ruinous  loss,  as  it 
furnishes  a  good  proportion  of  the  food  consumed 
in  plantations  where  there  are  many  young  ne- 
groes." 
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[August  27,  1824. 


co]VIMu^fICA^ION. 

To  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina. 

forwarded  for  i)ublicatiou  by  the  Chairman  ot 

the  Committee  on  Publications. 

The  last  year,  (1823)  I  selected  two  half  acres 
of  land,  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  as  equal  in  quality 
as  possible,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
most  profitable  mode  of  cultivating  the  Sweet 
Potato — namely,  whether  the  seed  ought  to  be 
cut  into  two  or  more  parts,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  or  to  be  planted  whole.  These  two  half 
acres  were  manured  equally  with  long  litter  or 
straw  from  the  barn  yard,  and  the  same  labor  was 
bestowed  on  each.  The  result  is  as  follows — the 
half  acre  planted  with  the  cut  seed  produced  56 h 
hjaped  bushels,  being  equal  to  113  bushels  to  the 
a  re,  and  gave  no  vines  in  time*  for  slip  planting. 
The  half  acre  planted  with  the  wliole  seed,  gave 
108  bushels,  being  equal  to  216  bushels  to  Ihe 
acre,  and  produced  vines  early  and  in  abundance 
As  the  experience  of  one  year,  however,  cannot 
lead  to  just  conclusions  in  agriculture,  I  shall  con 
tinue  the  experiment  until  1  am  perfectly  satisfied 
as  to  the  result. 

This  paper  is  laid  before  the  Society,  with  a 
view  of  inducing  others   '      •       ■  •     •• 

•course  of  e.xperiments. 


to   institute  a  similar 
J.  MIUDLETON. 


Wacho,  20tli  Feb.  1823. 

*  It  is  said  that  the  xiines  mill  lake  and  produce 
good  sli/is  even  when /lut  mU  in  dry  weather, pro- 
vided they  are  put  in  a  line  on  the  top  of  the  bed 
and  then  covered  with  earth,  leaxdni;  only  four  or 
five  inches  of  the  vine  exteriding  beyond  the  rows 
where  they  are  intersected  by  the  cross  aliens  — 
This  is  a  matter  of  such  iyn/iortance  as  to  merit  ex- 
periment. W.  W.     ! 


A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  deli- 
vered from  Tracy's  Landing  Inspection  Ware- 
house during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  .5th 
day  of  April,  and  ending  on  the  fifth  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


of  wool  growers?  Also,  on  the  Use  and  best  mode 
>!'  appljiiiiT  //;/)(",  to  what  crops,  in  what  condi- 
tion,  quantity,   and  with  what  practical  effects, 

i'cc.  &c.  

iJ/*  The  commnnicatior.  from  our  correspon- 
:lcnt  respecting  the  management,  produce,  Sccof 
the  farm  of  Karl  Stimson,  Esq.  with  an  analysis  of 
his  soil,  6ce.  was  received  too  late  for  this  paper. 

J/*  Correspondents  whose  favours,  whether  pri- 
vate, or  for  publication,  have  been  neglected,  will 
please  pardon  llie  delay  whicli  has  arisen  from 
the  absence  of  the  Editor.     His  leisure  moments 


Tlie  i)rice  of  the  ijbove  seed  is  o'i  cents  per 
ounce,  or  ^5  per  pound — the  ounce  will  yield 
upwards  of  2000  fine  cabbages. — The  time  to 
sow  this  seed  is  from  the  Sth  to  the  I3th  of  Sep- 
tember. Printed  directions  respecting  the  pro- 
|)er  soil,  treatment  and  cultivation  of  these  cab- 
Ijages,  will  accompany  each  parcel  of  the  seed. — 
Orders,  with  remittances,  from  all  parts  of  tlie 
Union,  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  if  directed 
to  Samuel  Ault,  No.  ~  ;,  Bridge-strtet,  Baltimore. 
And,  to  prevent  mistakes,  impositions,  &c.,  upon 
each  parcel  of  seed  v.'ill  be  jiasted  or  printed 
label  in  words  as  follows.—"  EARLY  GEOKGE 


from  official  duties  will  be  dedicated  exclusively  to:  V/^'^^^/'^^^''''  SEED,  imported  and  warninted  by 
their  use,  >int)l  their  communications  shall  have     ^^"'i;       a  _,   .i    ^  _         ,         n- 

been  properly  attended  to. 


N.  B. — Any  seed  that  may  be  offered  to  the 

public  as  EARLY  GEORGE  C.\BBAGE,  unac- 

companied  by  the  label  as  al)Ove,  is  spurious,  as  I 

careful-]  am  at  present,  the  proprietor's  only  agent  in  this 


SAMUEL  AULT. 
'     P.  S.     IhavelikewiseBULLOClv'S  HEART. 
DRUMHEAD,   BATTERSEA,    and    SAVOY, 

Cabbage  seeds  for  sale. 


I 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE 

ly  collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  American  c.o\i\\t.vy 
Farmer.    By  Rocers  Is'  Stmihgtou. 

Flour,  Howard  St.,    S5  25,  wagon  price — Do. 
Susquehannah,   S5,  cargo  price — Do.    Wharf  $5 
VVl-.eat,  white,  93  C  s— Do.  Red,  85  to  88— Corn,  22 
—Do.  Rye,  brl.g2a  ^2  75— Coi-n  Meal,  brl.S2. 
cts. — Do.  white,  33  cts. — Rye,   per  bus.  ZTi^  cts 

Oats,  19  cts.  cargo  price— B.  E.  T'cas,  none—'  ^V'an;ed,  an  active,  capable,  and  respectable 
White  Beans,  none— Whiskey,  27  cts.— Apple  YOUNG  M.\.N,  without  family,  to  take  charge 
Brandv,  35  cts— Peach  do.  SI.— Herrings,  No.  1,  of  a  Farm,  now  in  high  tilth,'  and  remarkably 
«2  a  S2  25-  No.  2,  gl  Sri  — Do.  Old,  No.  1,  gl  liealthv.  He  will  be  allowed  a  fixed  salary;  must 
50— Ditto  ditto  No.  2,  SI  25— Shad,  trimmed,  S?  be  \\ell  acquainted  with  agriculUir:d  pur.s'tiits  ;  of 
75— Do.  ITntiimmed,  .«55  75— fiinseng,  out  of  sea-  unquestionable  integrity,  sobrietv  and  good  moral 
son— Linseed  Oil,  65  cents.— Clover  heed,  out  of  chai-.acter.  With  proof  of  these'qualities,  he  will 
season— Flax  Seed,  rough,  75  cents  per  bushel—  hear  of  employment  upon  application  to  the  Edi- 
Timothy,  Do.  out  of  season— Hay,  per  ton,  §10—  tor— but,  without  this  evidence,  none  need  apply. 
Flax,  10  cts. — Candles,  Mould,  12  i  cts. — Soap,  7  '-— -  —  "- —  .  := 


Domestic 
growtli. 

On>\vth  not 
or  thU 
!«ate. 

Ht'-in« 

Total 

Number  in- 
spected. 

110 

110 

Number  de- 
livered. 

100 

• 

100 

cts. — Pork,  Mess,  gl6  00— Ditto  Prime,  J?12— 
Butter,  7  cts.  to  14  .".ts. — Lard,  9  cts. — Bacon, 
6  a  7  cts. — Leather.  Best  Gole.  24  to  27  cts. — 
Feathers,  35  cts. — New  Wool,  30  to  35  cts. — Me- 
rino full  blooded  35  to  40  cts. — J  do.  30  to  25  cts. 
— .i  do.  25  to  2.S  cts. — Common,  20  to  25  cts. — 25 
per  cent,  more  when  well  washed  on  the  sheep 
and  free  from  tags. 

Marvi..\nd  Tois.\cco. — Fine,  yellow,  25  to  40, 
scarce — fine,  spangled,  16  to  20,  do — fine,  red,  12 
to  16,  do — good,  do.  G  to  10  do — common,  3  to  5, 
plenty — dark  brown,  2  to  3,  do. 


JOHN   H.  TILLYARD,  Inspector 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  July  31,  1824. 
True  Copy  from  the  original  report  on  file  i?i 
this  o^ce. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.S.  Md. 


^'MM  WAmmmm, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  August  27,  1824. 


BooKSKi-LKRs,  143,  Buoadway,  Nhw  York, 
Ha\  e  for  sale,  one  copy  ot  the  Flora  hondinen- 
sis,  with  several  hundred  beautifully  coloured 
plate',,  with  the  plaes  of  growth  and  times  of 
tlov.-ering  of  the  plants  ;  their  several  names  ac- 
cording to  LiNNiEAS  and  other  authors,  "iih  a 
particular  description  of  eacli  plant  in  Latin  and 
English  ;  to  which  are  added  their  several  uses  in 
medicine,  agricultural,  rural  economy,  and  other 
arts:  By  Wm.  Curtis — in  two  large  folio  vols. 
bds  — price,  "^75. 

Elements  of  Botany  :  by  Robert  J.Thornton, 
with   160    plates   and  numerous   dissections,  ar- 


it/' The  Editor  is  at  his  post  again,  with  re- 
newed health  and  augmented  desire,  by  being  use 
ful,  to  shew  that  he  is  grateful  to  his  numerous 
and  generous  patrons.  He  finds  on  his  return  a 
flattering  accession  of  subscribers,  and  some  val 
uable  communications,  which  will,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, be  arranged  for  publication.  He  solicits  a 
continuation  of  the  favours  of  his  correspondents  ; 
•and,  for  the  present,  would  beg  to  suggest  the 
want  of  information  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Tariff 
on  agricultural  commodities  generally,  and  espe 
cially  on  wool.  Will  some  of  his  readers  in  each 
State  have  the  goodness  to  give  the  price  of  that 
article,  of  different  qualities,  with  any  remarks 
tiaving  a  bearing  on  the  interests  and  prospects 


The  subscriber  hath  received  by  the  Mogid'^'anged  according  to  the  Lennrcan  System:  By 
from  Liverpool,  a  supply  of  very  fine  E.VRI.Y  Peter  Dudgkon,  Lecturer  m  Botany— 1  vol.  roy- 
YORK  cabbage  seed,  which  he  will  sell  at  the  al  8vo. bound  in  calf— price,  cloured,  §10— plain, 
I',w  price  of  ii3,50  per  pound.  He  has  also  late-, 86-  1  '"^  work  is  highly  recommended  by  Dr. 
ly  received  a  fresh  supply  of  the  verv  excellentl  ioRRKY. 

seed  called  EARLY  GEORGE  CABBAGE,  thej^  ^■^'"«  Boreah,  Americar.a  :  by  A.  Michaux— 
production  of  William  Waitland,  Esq.,  who  has  50  plates, 
discovered  the  method  of  raising  the  seed  so  asj     Smuh  s  I'lora. 
to   prevent  r.nv    of  the   plants   from   running  to       Katon  s  Manuel  of  Botany. 
seed  in   the  Soring.- This   seed   produces  verv  I      Conversations  on  Botany,  vin\\  twenty-one  co- 
genuine  plants,   wiiich   are  very   hardy  in  stand-  '""'"p'^  plates  ;  with  various  other  Botanical  and 
ing  the   winter,  and    they   make  hard  WHITE; '^^1;'.="."^,''^,'  ^'^'^■"'^\°" 'i^'"' 
HE.'\D.-i  from  tv.o  to  three   weeks  sooner  than 


the  EARLY  YORKS. 


Ill  confirmation  of  the  above  I  here  subjoin  the:C^'^''"S'''=S"'^''  ^"PP''' 


W.  &  C.  have  made  arr;.;i,'ements  by  the  resi- 
id-ence  of  their  Mr.  Cam;  ')ell,  in  London,  for  re- 


testimony  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  Gar- 
deners of  Baltimore  Market,  who  have  made  use 
of  this«eed  six  or  seven  years. 

Baltimore  July   14th,  1824. 

We  the  undersigned  do  certify  that  the  Cab- 
bage seed  called  EARLY  GEORCtE,  which  is 
imported  and  sold  by  Samuel  Ault,  is  of  the  very 
best  qualitv,  being  very  early  and  genuine,  like- 
wise very  hardy  in  standing  the  winter. 
JOHN  M^CR  )Fr,  I  PETER  HATMAN, 
THOMA.-  LEWIS.  SAMUEL  REGESTER, 
EDMUND  EVANS,  |  VALENTINE  LUTZ. 


in  Agriculture,  the.V:. 
[17^  Orders  solicited. 


.    every  interesting  work 
and  Sciences,  Sec.  &c. 


CUNIEN  IS  OF  THIS  -\UMUfU{. 

Kxtrnets  IVom  .\j^rlculturn1  Adilrrssi-s,  &c  8ce — Commn- 
iiicatiori  frcim  W'urii  Niciioliis  IJriylston,  Kst).  to  the  Corres- 
pomiiiii^Secreniry  ot"  the  Worcc^UT  Am-li-iiltur-Hl  Society — 
(■'rrini  ihe  UnitctI  Suites  i*:i7.cttu,  on  llie  MHniifactui-e  ol' 
Straw  r.nd  Gl*:iss  Bonm-ts,  No.  0  — I'rrrfii  Cnbtictt'.s  Coltage 
I''.conomy,  on  Keeping  (lows — On  tlie  Insects  whieh  injure 
Plnin5  ;in(l  Clierries — Advmitai^e  of  Silk  Waisleonts — New 
and  valiialtle  Discovery— I'uUivatioti  ot  'ronniloes--'l'rotting 
— ^Edilorial  Corvespoirdenco,  extract  of  a  letter  dattd  Dover, 
(Del.)  .\niru,'t  7tli,  I  S'Ji — Kstnlct  of  a  letter  dated  Savan- 
nah, (Gen.)  \nj;ust  -iih — Communication — Tciliac^o  lieport 
— Editxir's  reniai-ks — I'j'ioes  (.ain'ent— .■\Overtiseinenls,  Scjn 


No.  2+.— Vol.  6. 


^AJVltmi CAN  FAUMER.--BALTIMOUE.  SEPfiiMnKU  3,  18S4. 


OBSERVATIONS  of  a  CORRESPONDENT, 

ON  A  VISIT  TO  SARATOGA, — MO.  IV. 

Dated,  Saratoga  Sjirings,  6th  ^ug.  1824. 

In  my  last  I  gave  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  ori- 
gin, rise,  progress,  condition,  and  great  publick 
utility,   of  the  Military   Acadkmy    at   VVcst- 
I'oint.     I  did  so  ia  the  hojit:  th;it  your  readers 
might  be  gratified  with  a  nearer  view  of  an  Insti- 
tution, supported   by  the  nation,   at  consideiable 
expense ;  and  the  more   especially  if  they    took 
into  consideration,  as  there   intimated,  its  practi- 
cal   bearing  upon   the  agricultural  interest;    by 
sending   throughout  the  country,   every   year,   a 
number  of  highly  accomplished   civil  Kngineci-h', 
whose  talents  may  be  put  in  requisition,  to  ascer- 
tain the  practicability,  the  route,  and  probable  ex- 
pense of  Roaus  and  Canals,  by  means  of  whicli 
the  products  of  the  most  distant  points,  are  made 
virtually  to  approximate  the  best  markets;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  serve  as  links  of  great  chains 
-to   bind  the  States  in  union,   indissoluble.     The 
recent  addition  to  the  studies  of  this   Institution, 
of  Miiifralugy  and  C/iciiiintry,  as  applicable  to  the 
useful  arts,  will  difluse  amongst  us  a  mass  of  in- 
formation on  these  subjects  too,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 
The  minei-als  turned  up  by  the  plough,  or  found 
in  the  course  of  turnpi^i  roads  and  canals,  may 
be  analyzed,  and   their  value  ascertained;   soils 
may  be  examined,  and  their  constituent  parts  be- 
ing known,  these  may  be  combined  in  such  pro- 
portions as  may  best  conduce  to  the  sustenance 
of  the  crops  to   be  cultivated;  in  short,  not  only 
agriculture,  but  all  the  useful  arts,  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  agency  of  tl>e  science   which   this 
establishment   will  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
Union,  anci  which  cannot  be  acquired  so  thorougli- 
lij  and  in  the   same  degree  at  any  other  place. — 
Let  those,  then,  who  would  grudge  the   pittance 
they  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  school  which 
most  people  suppose  to  be   sheerly  ?ni/itari/,  be 
contented  with  the  reflection,  that   besides  rear- 
ing for  our  army  accomplished  gentlemen,  vers- 
ed in  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  constitution  of 
their  country  ;  accustomed  to  subordination,  and 
animated  by  high  notions  of  honour  and  humani- 
ty ;   it  will   furnish  a  succession    of   thoroughly 
taught  Mathematicians,  Engineers,  Chemists,  and 
Mineralogists,  perfectly  well  qualified  and  dispos- 
ed  to  confer  upon  society  the  countless  advauta- 
ges  which  are  now  resulting  fro.-n  the  application 
of  those  sciences  to  all  the  domestic  and  valuable 
pursuits  of  civil  life. 

I  might  have  been  excused,  had  I  mentioned  as 
a  fact  of  some  personal  interest  to  yourself,  that 
about  10  miles  below  West-Point,  we  passed"  Sto- 
ney-Point"  memorable  in  hisory,  from  its  hav- 
ing been  so  gallantly  stormed  during  the  revolu- 
tion by  a  detachment  from  tlie  .'Vmerican  army, 
commanded  by  Gen.  Wayne.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  your  uncle,  Capt.  afterwards  Col.  John 
Stuard,or  JackStuard,as  he  wasfamiliarly  called, 
and  after  whom  you  take,  I  suppose,  the  name  of 
John  Stuard;  participated  actively  in  the  dangers 
of  that  brilliant  achievement,  in  consideration 
whereof,  and  of  other  services,  Gen.  Washington 
delivered  to  his  representatives  after  his  death,  an 
honorary  medal,  which  had  been  struck  for  your 
uncle  by  order  of  Congress,  with  emble.natic  de- 
vices; one  of  which  represented  him  with  bare 
feet  as  he  actually  entered  the  fort. 

Leaving  West-Point  at  5,  P.  M.  we  landed  at 
midnight,  at  Catskill  Village  ;  and,  at  our  leisure, 
after  breakfast,  the  next  day,  in  a  fine  "  Sfiring- 
sfQ?"  coach,  and  over  an  excellent  turnpike,  we 
set  out  for  the  top  of  the  mountain,  13  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Village,  in  company  with  the  four 
English  gentlemen,  before  mentioned,  who  are 
making  a  tour  of  our  country,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  of  your  city.  The  first  ten 
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miles  passes  you  over  a  handsome  undulating  and 
improveable  farming  country,  when  you  begin 
seriously  to  climb  the  "  steep  ascent."  step  by 
step,  having  been  first  refreshed  at  the  foot  of  it, 
some  by  a  drop  of  the  "blue  ruhi,"  and  others 
by  paying  "thrile  cents  i-or  a  sicjiit  Ar  a 
DEAK,"  which  you  do  the  more  cheerfully,  since 
you  meet  with  him  under  perfect  subjection, 
where  you  might  expect  to  encounter  him  in  a 
contest  for  the  mastery  of  his  native  haunts,  tliat 
you  are  just  going  to  penetrate.  The  road  winds, 
as  the  ground  admits,  alongtheside  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  serpentine  form,  through  vines  and  forest 
trees,  of  great  variety  and  beauty,  admitting  ns 
where  of  a  view  of  the  Hudson  Valley  below  you, 
until  it  suddenly  breaks  upon  you  in' all  its  wide 
spread  magnificence  from  the  front  of  the  hotel  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  a  Hat  table  rock 
about  200  yards  square,  has  been  spread  out  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  as  it  were  for  the  very  purpose  of 
supporting  an  observatory,  whence  the  eye  takes 
HI  at  a  glance  a  /iortzon  of  five  States.  The  margin 
of  the  rock  immediately  in  front  of  the  Tavern 
overjets  the  ground  for  some  hundred  feet  below 
it.  The  view  from  this  precipice,  to  those  who 
venture  to  approach  the  brink  of  it,  reminds  one 
of  Shakspeare's  description  of  the  Cliffs  of  Dover— 

"  .V  nil  liizzv  'tis  to  ciist  one's  eyus  so  low  ! 

"  The  cioM  s  ami  elioiis;lis  thai  wing  tlie  midway  air, 

**  Shew  scarce  so  gi-oss  as  beetles  :" 

And  the  site  of  the  "Catskill-house"  itself 
corresponds  yet  more  exactly,  1  might  say,  al- 
most to  a  fraction,  with  that  of  the  Convent  of 
Laverna,  as  described  by  Barry  Cornwall,  in  his 
Marcian  Colonna — 

"  Clissras  ol'  the  early  world  are  yaw  ning  there, 

"  And  rocks  are  seen,  craggy  and  vast  and  bare  ; 

"  And  many  a  dizzy  precii)ice  sublime, 

"  And  caverns  dark  as  ileath,  where  the  wild  air 

"  Hushes  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  sky : 

"  Above,  in  ail  his  old  regalitv, 

"  Ibc  nionaich  Eagle  sils  upon  Ills  throne, 

"  Or  floats  n[ion  the  desert  wiu<ls,  alone. 

"  '1  here,  belted  I'ound  and  round, 

"  M'^'^.'^  \i\m,  and  giant  beech,  and  oak  that  rear 

"  Their  brown  diminished  heads  like  shrubs  between, 

"  And  guariled  by  a  river  that  is  seen 

"  Flashing  and  waiulering  through  the  dell  below, 

**  La\ei-na  stands." 

So  stands  this  Mountain  Hotel  on  a  bare  solid 
rock,  in  the  gloomy  recess  of  the  darkest  forest, 
several  miles  distant  from  any  human  habitation, 
at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  the  Hudson, 
which  wiuds  its  way  under  your  eye  for  70  miles 
through  the  cultivated  Valley  below  !  ! !  It  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a  just  idea 
of  the  extent  and  variegated  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape seen  from  this  spot.  It  far  exceeded  my 
anticipation  after  ail  1  had  heard,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  country  can  boast  of  one  so 
vast  in  extent,  together  with  such  a  combination 
of  bold  and  beautiful  features  ;  from  tlie  loftiest 
sjjecimens  of  rude  sublimity,  to  tiie  softest  scenes 
of  civilization,*and  the  most  splendid  exhibitions 
of  art;  for  wherein  all  her  works  does  art  exhi- 
bit any  thing  more  majestic  and  i.mpressive  than 
the  sight  which  you  enjoy  from  theportico  of  this 
mansion  in  the  clouds,  of  numerous  steam-boats 
wending  their  rapid  way  in  defiance  of  winds  and 
tides,  and  carrying  on  their  bosom  thousauds  of 
ail  ages,  climes  and  sexes,  with  views  and  pur- 
suits as  various  as  the  vocations  of  human  life? 

The  "Catskill-Falls"  about  two  m.iles  distant 
from  the  Tavern,  are  well  worth  seeing,  not  for 
the  volume  of  water,  which  is  inconsiderable,  but 
for  the  depth  to  which  it  tumbles,  and  the  wild 
and  romantic  dell  through  which  it  makes  its  way 
as  if  to  regions  of  unfathomable  darkness 
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ed  by  a  company  of  citizens  of  the  Village,  is  60 
teet  front  and  three  stories  high,  with  very  eK- 
tensive  accommodations  and  a  piazza  that  affords 
an  agreeable  promenade  in  aH  weathers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  the  company  who  own 
it,  this  building  is  only  the  north  wing  of  a  grand 
establishment,  intended  to  be  180  feet  front  It 
IS  at  present  badly  kept,  by  a  man  either  igno- 
rant of,  or  above  his  business,  the  too  common 
fault  of  American  inn-keepers,  who  forget  the 
naturo  and  duties  of  their  adopted  station,  and 
the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  "  keep  thy  shop  and 
thy  shop  will  keep  thee." 

We  returned  the  same  afternoon  to  the  Village, 
and  embarked  the  next  morning  at  10  o'clock  on 
board  a  t/iird  boat,  the  Richmond,  by  which  we 
reached  Albany  at  3  o'clock,  P.M.  'The  stage- 
tare  from  the  Village  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
and  back  is  two  dollars. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  distances  of 
Villages  in  sight  on  the  river  between  New-York 
and  Alba;iy — a  list  of  them  may  be-  interesting 
to  the  traveller  : — 

King's-bridge, 

Philipsburgh, 

Farry-town, 

Croton, 

Verplank, 

Peckskill-landing, 

Fort-Montgoruery, 

West-Point, 

Newburgh, 

Poughkeepsie, 

/Vrriving  at  Albany  on  the  Saturday  preceding 
the  extraordinary  session  of  the  legislature,  we 
found  the  town  crammed  full, even  to  overflowing; 
so  great  was  the  concourse  of  legislators,  editors 
,of  newspapers;  politicians  of  all  grades  and  fac- 
tions, and  strangers  of  every  State  and  country  ; 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  resting  place,  even 
for  a  single  night.  If  the  occasion  for  calling  the 
legislature  was  extraordinary,  the  excitement 
produced  by  it  was  no  less  so.'  Did  you  speak  to 
a  citizen,  or  a  fellow  sojourner  at  the  Tavern,  of 
objects  naturally  presented  to  the  mind  by  Uie  lo- 
cal associations,  such  as  the  genius  and  ability  of 
Clinton  for  devising  publick  works  and  institu- 
tions of  general  utility ;  the  unostentatious  muni- 
ficence and  efficient  pers-mal  agency  of  Van  Ran- 
sellcar  in  promoting  such  uijjects;  did  you  advert 
to  the  splendour  of  Hudson  scenery,  or  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  Eric  Canal;  you  wvrj  answer- 
ed with  an  edifying  commentary  upon  Governor 
Yates'  proclamation,  a  patriotic  descant  on  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  practical  difference 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  "  ins"  and  the  "outs." 
As  mere  passengers  going  to  worship  Hygiea, 
and  not  expecting  to  find  that  Goddess  in  the  heat- 
ed atmosphere  of  a  city  where  the  political  mer- 
cury stood  at  blood  heat,  and  the  physical  atmos- 
phere not  much  below  it,  we  lost  no  time  in  set- 
ting out  for  this  place,  stopping  for  the  night  at 
Troy,  a  flourishing  "city,"  containing  upwards 
of  6,000  inhabitants.  The  next  morning  we  pur- 
sued leisurely  the  line  of  the  Canal,  by  Colioes 
Falls  and  the  Aqueduct,  before  we  turned  to  the 
right  for  Saratoga.  The  Cohoes,  or  Falls  of  the 
Mohawk,  would,  of  itself,  be  regarded  as  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  a  visit  by  all  travellers,  and  would 
excite  greater  admiration  were  it  not  involunta- 
rily compared   in   the  mind  with  the  yet   more 

voluminous  and   splendid  cataract  of  Niagara. 

Nature  appears  to  have  thrown  this  miniature 
work  in  the  way  of  the  traveller,  as  if  to  give 
him  a  foretaste  and  tempt  him  on  to  the  contem- 


plation, of  her  c/iffd'euvrc  at  the  termination  of 


Rely  on  it  you  should  never  pass  without  call-  the  Great  Canal 
uig- to  enjoy  the  splendid  prospect  from  the  lofty      This  idea  will  appear  the  less  fanciful  by  a  com- 
Catsberg  or  Catskill  Mountain.    I  he  house,  erect-  parison  of  the  two  objects :— 
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The  sheet  of  water  which  makes  Cohoes  Falls!  very  comprehensive  and  well  arranged  statistical 
is  1000  feet  wide  and  falls  in  perpendicular  height  account  of  the  State,  by  Mr.  G'  odenow,  to  whom 

40  feet. 

The  Niagara  Falls  on  the  Canada  side,  is  1800 
feet  wide,  and  that   on  the  American   side  900, 


the  publick  at  large,  and  the  citizens  of  that  Stace 
especially,  are  much  indebted  for  the  collection 
and  lucid  e.xposition  of  so  many  valuable  facts  to 
illustrate  its  rapid  growth  and  immense  resour- 
ces. 

[  U'e  must  defer  these  extracts  to  our  ne.vt.'] 


the  perpendicular  fall  of  which  is  160  feet,  about 
the  height  of  your  Washington  Monument  in 
Howard's  Park. 

The  view  of  the  Canal  from  Albany  to  the 
Aqueduct,  is  highly  satisfactory ;  for,  after  all 
that  you  may  have  read,  you  feel  that  you  have 

never  thorouehlv  understood  the  structure  of  the  ^        j        j     •         r,     i- 

iievei  uiuiuu>,iiiy  M7;,u;„  thpsiiarp  East  Floaida— J  condensed  view  of  its  climate, 

locks  until  vou  have  seen  tiem.  Witnin  tne  space  /;;,-,;>      j 

locKs  uMui  jiu  iiavc  1.0  „f  „„„  nn;n^•^Tlal     soil,  extciit ,  aud  naturoi  UTid  cultivatcd  liroduc- 

mentioned  there  are  nine  locks  at  one  point ,  ano  >  >  J 

at  the  sight  of  an  Aqueduct  of  1100  feet,  in  which       "°"» 
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boats  cross  the  Mohawk  at  right  angles  above  it, 
you  are  at  once  sensibly  impressed  with  the  vast- 
iiess  of  the  great  work,  whereof  this  is  but  a  sin- 
gle feature,  in  the  proportion  that  one  link  bears 
to  the  chain  cable  of  a  "4. 

Seeing  that  "  Internal  Improvements"  con- 
stitute one  of  the  topicks  to  which  your  Journal 
is  devoted,  I  shall  be  justified  in  giving  here  a 
short  statement  of  the  rise,  progress,  cost,  bene- 
fits, revenue,  &c.  of  these  Canals,  and  the  more 
especially  as  it  may  serve  to  rekindle  the  flicker- 
ing zeal  which,  for  a  short  season,  seemed  to  ani- 
mate the  once  enterprising  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

It  is  but  14  years  since  commissioners  were 
.'irst  appointed  to  explore  the  grounds  between 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  the  tide  waters  of 
the  Hudson.  In  1812  they  reported  the  practica- 
bility of  connecting  these  waters  by  canals,  and 
estimated  the  expense  at  from  5  to  jg6,000,000. 
Application  for  aid  was  made  to  the  general  go 
vernment,  I  believe,  by  Governor  Clinton,  in  per 
son,  with  the  authority  of  the  State,  but  they 
declined  all  assistance.  In  1817  the  legislature 
of  the  State,  influenced  by  the  lucid  and  pro 
found  views  of  the  subject,  presented  in  a  memo- 
rial drawn  by  him,  were  prevailed  upon  to  create 
"The  Canal  Fund,"  and  accordingly  in  that 
year,  on  the  Anniversary  of  our  Independence, 
the  ground  was  first  broken  for  this  great  work — 
an  act  sufficiently  pregnant  with  important  re- 
sults, to  make,  of  itself,  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  growth  and  power  of  this  Republick.  So 
rapidly  has  this  undertaking  progressed,  that  on 
the  16th  of  November  last,  arrived  at  New-York 
the.  Jirst  vessel  or  boat  that  ever  reached  that 
port  through  the  Erie  canal.  This  was  the  schoon- 
er "  Mary  and  Hannah,  of  Factory  Falls"  in  the 
town  of  Hector,  Tompkins  county,  situate  on  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  beautiful  Seneca 
lake,  near  40  miles  south  of  Geneva,  wiihin  about 
28  miles  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  by  the 
course  of  the  lake,  Seneca  out  let,  Erie  canal,  and 
Hudson's  river,  420  miles  from  New -York.  She 
was  owned  by  two  enterprising  farmers,  one  of 
whom  built  her  himself  with  the  timber  of  their 


[For  the  following  interesting  sketch  of  East 
Florida  we  are  indebted  to  Mons.  Achille  Murat, 
a   worthy  nephew  of  Napoleon  the  Great,   who 
has  pitched  his  tent  as  a  farmer  in  the  territory 
described.     This   report,  condensed  as  it  is,  pre 
sents  in  a  clear  view  the  most  important  features 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  country   so  happily  ac 
quired    by   Mr.  Adams'    treaty    with  Sixain — to 
wit:  its  climate,  extent,  soil  and  natural  produc- 
tions ;  and  we  trust  it  will  prove  amusing  and  ac 
ceptable  to  all  our  readers,  whether  their  i-ela 
tion  to,  or  concern  in  the  subject  of  it,   be  proxi 
mate  or  remote. 

The  report  closes  with  some  political  refleC' 
tions,  in  which  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  territory  is  retarded  by  the  mal- 
administration of  the  general  government.  But 
as  these  reflections  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
general  and  sweeping  character,  as  we  know  not 
the  justice  of  such  as  are  more  specific  ;  and  as, 
above  all,  we  are  determined  not  to  permit  any 
political  discussions  to  find  their  way  into  this 
Journal,  we  have  omitted  all  observations  of  the 
nature  described. — And  this  we  have  done  with 
the  concurrence  and  at  the  suggestion  of  our  es- 
teemed correspondent  before  mentioned.] 

Ed.  Am.  Far. 

[from  the  ST.  Augustine's  paper,  of  july  3.] 

The   Committee  of  the  At^rkultural   Society   to 
whom  was  assig-ned  the  duty  of  re/iorlinsf  ufion 
the  agricultural  ca/iabilities  and  /iros/iec/s  of  the 
territory,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  sum- 
mary   which  contains  all  the  information  they 
are  enabled  to  collect  for  the  present  upon  the 
subjects  referred  to  them  : — 
In  taking  a  view  of  the  agricultural  capacities 
and  prospects  of  the  country,  its  climate  and  the 
character  of  its  different  soils  will  first  claim  at- 
tention. 

East  Florida,  to  which  this  report  has  exclusive 
reference,  is  properly  divisible  into  two  climates, 
tropical  and  temperate ;  the  demarkation  being 
own  lands,  and  also  rigged  her  from  their  own  pretty  accurately  defined  by  the  parallel  of  lati- 
manufactures,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  tude  29  degrees,  the  southern  division  or  penin- 
sula being  seldom  pervaded  by  the  cold  N.  W 
winds,  (so  common  to  the  southern  states,)  from 
the  influence  and  warmth  of  the  surrounding  gulf. 
In  this  region  frost  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  then 
in  a  slight  degree,  and  with  this  exception  the 
climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  West  Indies.* — 
In  that  part  of  Florida  laying  north  of  the  de- 
markation referred  to,  frost  occurs  annually  in 
January  and  February,  but  seldom  continues  more 
than  three  days  with  intermissions  of  a  week  or 
a  fortnight;  it  sometimes  occurs  earlier  and  later, 
but  the  instances  are  rare.  The  climate  is  gene- 
rally characterised  by  a  great  equability  of  tem- 
perature maximum  of  summer  heat  92°  in  the 
shade  and  the  greatest  change  8°  in  24  hours.     A 


i-on  work,  blocks,  cordage,  &c.  He  navigated  her 
to  N.  York  himself  as  master,  with  his  partner  as 
.Supercargo — thus  exhibiting  a  most  noble  example 
of  the  character  of  a  practical  agriculturist,  me- 
chanick,  ship-builder,  mariner,  and  merchant, 
united  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  ingenious  and 
enterprising  citizens  of  this  State.  The  schooner 
bears  the  7iames  of  the  wires  of  the  two  owners, 
and  brought  a  cargo  (much  of  it  from  their  own 
farms)  consisting  of  800  bushels  of  wheat,  3  tons 
of  butter,  4  barrels  of  beans,  some  fresh  salmon, 
and  other  products  of  the  fruitful  soil,  waters,  and 
forests  of  the  west. 

I  persuade  myself  that  your  readers  will  be 
gratified  with  the  condensed  view  of  these  great 
works,  their  origin,  course,  rise  and  fall,  distan- 
tes,  cost,  revenue,  and  advantages,  which  is  pre- 
>eiitcd  by  the  following  extracts,  derived  from  3 


*  Among  the  plants  common  to  both  are  the  man- 
grove,  banana  and  hiccaco  filumb. 


correct  idea  might  be  formed  of  the  prevailing 
mildness  ot  the  climate  from  the  fact,  that  while 
orange  trees  of  20  years  standing  were  killed  in 
New-Orleans,  Pensacola,  and  Georgia  in  the  se- 
vere frost  of  February,  1823,  the  groves  of  St. 
Augustine  and  on  St.  Johns  only  lost  their  leaves 
and  produced  fruit  the  same  year. 

With  respect  to  our  diseases,  the  remitting  fe- 
ver may  be  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of 

tlie  mortality  in  the  N.  E.  section   of  Florida 

The  month  of  May  is  generally  dry  and  pleasant, 
with  cool  and  refreshing  sea  breezes,  occasionally 
interrupted,  however,  by  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  winds. 
In  June  the  rainy  season  is  expected  to  commence, 
and  so  continue  until  July,  during  which  time  the 
S.  W.  winds,  which  may  be  considered  the  most 
insalubrious  wind  that  blows  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  prevails  for  16  hours  out  of  24.  A  long 
continuance  of  this  wind  causes  almost  every 
thing  which  comes  within  its  influence  to  become 
mouldy,  which  is  a  strong  evidence  of  its  noxious 
quality.  In  July  the  sun  having  more  power  by 
reason  of  fewer  clouds  and  less  rain  than  in  the 
preceding  month,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
process  of  evaporation  is  expedited,  which  if  the 
wind  continue  from  that  quarter  cannot  but-prove 
highly  prejudicial  to  health.  This  occurs,  how- 
ever, in  extraordinary  seasons,  and  even  when 
these  do  occur,  seldom  prove  fatal  except  to  those 
who  are  much  exposed  to  the  meridian  sun,  and 
those  who  indulge  to  excess  in  animal  food  and 
ardent  spirits.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  in 
ordinary  seasons  when  the  sea  breezes  prevail, 
we  have  little  to  fear  fi-om  fevers,  if  prudence 
and  precaution  are  observed.  With  regard  to 
winter  diseases,  they  are  mild  and  seldom  pi-ovc 
fatal,  unless  the  constitution  be  worn  down  by  old 
age  or  intemperance. 

Before  entering  upon  the  intei-esting  subject  of 
the  soils  of  the  territory,  we  would  observe  that 
a  mistake  has  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the 
geological  character  of  Florida,  it  having  been 
considered  by  Cleveland  and  others  as  consisting 
of  alluvial  deposit ;  while,  by  the  recent  investi- 
gations of  Mr.  Pearce,  whose  contributions  to 
geological  science  are  sutficient  evidences  of  his 
competency  to  decide  upon  the  subject;  it  ap- 
jjears  that  the  general  basis  of  the  country  is  of 
secondary  limestone  ;  a  fact  of  much  importance, 
both  as  regards  agriculture  and  other  sources  of 
prospei'ity,  for  in  a  region  of  this  formation  not 
only  may  a  productive  surtace  be  expected,  but 
beds  of  minerals  and  metals  may  also  be  suppos- 
ed to  exist;  of  these  indeed  there  are  sufficient 
indications  in  the  numerous  mineral  springs,  sul- 
phur and  chalyl.<eate,  which  are  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country. 

East  Floi'ida,  if  considered  as  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  river  Apalachicola,  comprises  an 
arena  of  about  30  millions  of  acres  of  land  and 
water,  and  deducting  therefrom  l-3d  for  water, 
leaves  20  millions  of  acres  of  land  of  various  de- 
scriptions. The  largest  class  of  these  consists  of 
pine  lands  of  various  descriptions — the  next  di- 
vision of  high  and  low  hammock — the  third  of 
swamps,  and  the  fourth  of  savannas  and  fresh 
marshes  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers. 

Of  the  pine  lands  the  soil  is  composed  chiefly 
of  silicious  sand,  with  some  admixture  of  vegeta- 
ble mould  resting  either  on  marl  or  clay.  Those 
of  the  best  quality  are  characterised  by  the  occur- 
rence of  red  oak  and  hickory  intermixed  with 
the  prevailing  growth  of  pine,  and  with  an  excel- 
lent pasturage  of  natural  grass  below. 

The  next  description  which  prevails  to  a  great 
extent  is  characterised  by  a  growth  of  the  long 
and  short  leaved  pine,  with  an  undergrowth  of 
the  grasses,  whortleberries,  gal!  berries  and  other 
shrubbery,  and  near  the  sea  by  the  saw  palmettov 
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Another  description  of  these  lands  has  the  sur- 
face thinly  clad  with  pine,  scrub  oak  and  grass, 
with  occasional  patches  of  sand  exposed.  There 
are  also  some  districts  called  scrubs,  very  poor, 
covered  with  a  growth  of  dwarf  oak,  myrtle, 
prickly  pear,  &c. 

The  first  and  second  qualities  of  pine  land  have 
been  found  to  be  very  productive,  bringing  in 
even  the  sugarcane,  and  affording  good  pasturage 
all  the  year  round,  the  tops  of  the  grass  only  be- 
ing killed  by  the  frost.  It  is  believed  that  by  the 
suppression  of  the  practice  of  burning  which  has 
hitlierto  been  so  prevalent  in  aid  of  hunting  and 
grazing,  both  the  timber  and  soil  throughout  the 
territory  would  be  improved. 

High  hammock  lands  are  those  whose  compa- 
rative elevation,  prevents  theaccunuilation  of  wa- 
ter; of  this  denomination  we  have  the  white, 
grey,  yellow,  and  brown  hammock.  All  of  these 
produce  the  live  oak,  bay  and  laurel,  intermix- 
ed with  the  hickory,  mulberry  and  bittersweet 
orange.  The  brown  coloured  soil  has  been  es- 
teemed the  most  rich  and  lasting,  and  the  white 
the  least  so ;  but  generally  the  high  hammocks 
are  of  a  warm  and  productive  quality,  being  en- 
riched by  vegetable  and  calcarious  matter  and 
clay  combined  with  sand.  These  lands  are  the 
most  inviting  to  the  farmer,  as  tlie  cultivation  of 
them  at  the  outset,  is  attended  with  less  expense 
and  affords  more  immediate  returns,  than  the 
heavier  timbered  and  moister  soils.  They  cxisi 
in  large  bodies  about  Tallahasse,  Suwaney,  Ala- 
cha  and  Amasura,  and  in  smaller  bodies  in  the  vi 
einity  of  the  water  courses  generally. 

Low  hammock  is  more  acce^-sibl-'o  water,  and  is 
characterised  by  a  growth  of  every  description  of 
the  oak,  together  with  the  cedar,  ash,  sour  orange 
and  palmetto.     T'le  soil  is  more  heavily  charged 
than  the  high  hammock,  with  vegetable  matter, 
marl  and  clay,  and  in  most  places  is  bottomed  b) 
one  or  the  other  of  these  sti-ata.  This  soil  is  moist 
but  not  sobbed  and  does  not  require  to  be  harden 
ed  by  draining  like  swamp  land;  but  in  many  in 
stances  slight  di-aining  would  be  required.     This 
class  of  hammock  is  more  productive  and  dura- 
ble than  high  hammock,  and  is  peculiarly  conge 
nial  to  the  sugar-cane.   It  occurs  generally  in  the 
neighourhood  of  swamps  and  water  courses. 

Swamp  lands  properly  so  called  under  the  sev- 
eial  distinctions  of  tide,  river,  and  inland  swamps, 
form  the  least  extended  class  of  our  soils.  The 
soil  is  generally  saturated  with  water  and  boggy, 
and  consists  of  animal  and  vegetable  excrement, 
intermixed  with  clay  or  calcareous  matter,  some- 
times  resting  upon  sand,  that  again  upon  marl. — 
These  lands  require  to  be  drained  to  the  bottom. 
They  occur  at  the  sources  and  alcn^  the  borders 
of  our  rivers  and  creeks,  and  not  unfrcquently  ad- 
jacent to  the  low  hammock. 

The  savannas  or  prairies  are  uniformly  flat, 
bearing  but  few  trees  with  a  dense  growth  of  long 
leaved  grass.  Lying  a  little  below  the  general 
levefin  rainy  seasons  they  are  subject  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches.  The  soils  of  the  great  Alachua 
savanna  and  those  of  Okliwaha  and  Dunn's  lake, 
are  composed  of  sand  and  vegetable  mould  and 
bottomed  on  clay,  and  at  Matanzas  on  marl.  We 
have  no  notes  ot  the  soil  of  the  other  savannas, 
whiclr  abound  in  all  the  vallies  of  the  territory  ; 
but  from  their  similarity  of  situation  we  infer  a 
resemblance  in  other  respects,  with  the  savannas 
enumerated.  They  are  fertile,  and  many  of  them 
susceptible  of  being  drained  by  the  mere  removal 
of  the  vegetable  obstructions  which  back  the  wa 
ter  upon  them  while  others  lying  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  water  courses,  could  be  easily  drain- 
ed into  the  latter. 

Amongst  the  productions  of  the  territory,  thf 
black  seed  or  sea  island  landcottou  holds  the  first 
rank.     For  this  culture  the  little  hammocksi  and 


the  pine  lands  have  been  preferred.     The  staple  ral  persons  are  now  devoting  their  attention  toils 


is  fine,  and  in  value  it  rivals  the  best  Georgia  se 
island.  Uplands  of  200  lbs.  have  been  pi-oduced 
to  the  acre,  but  with  the  usual  casualities  tlie 
average  is  150  lbs.  The  casualities  attending  this 
culture  are  the  catterpillar,  red  bug,  and  occa- 
sional extreme  in  drought  or  gales.  The  catter- 
pillar, has  but  rarely  appeared  and  the  injury 
from  them  has  been  partial.  The  red  bug  is  most 
troublesome  in  the  peninsula  and  is  destroyed  by 
hand  picking.  By  the  practice  of  rattooning  a 
portion  of  the  crop,  the  Florida  Planter  is  ena 
bled  to  effect  a  considerable  saving  of  labour. 

Rice,  since  the  time  of  the  British  coloniel  go 
vernment,  has  not  been  cultivated,  excepting  in 
small  fields,  on  the  margin  of  the  swamps  and  sa- 
vannas. 

The  cultivation  of  Indigo  has  also  been  sus- 
pended, although  the  Florida  Indigo  has  borne  a 
iugher  character  in  the  European  market  than 
that  of  the  other  British  Co.  nies. 

Amongst  the  timber  trees  of  Florida  may  be 
mentioned  the  Live  Oak,  Cedar,  Cypress,  Yel- 
low, Pitch  and  Loblolly  Pine,  Hickory,  Ash,  Elm, 
Red,  White  and  Loblolly  Bay,  Red,  White,  Span- 
ish and  Black  Oak,  Mulberry,  Cherry,  Persimon, 
Wahoo,  Tupelo,  Sweet  and  Black  Gum,  Magno- 
lia, Iron  Wood,  Palmetto,  and  Juniper;  the  four 
first  of  which  are  in  high  estimation  and  much 
used  for  naval  purposes,  and  the  Palmetto  is  pre- 
tcrred,  for  tlie  construction  of  wharves,  it  being 
proof  against  the  attack  of  the  worm.  Its  growth 
is  an  indication  of  good  land,  as  it  always  grows 
upon  marl. 

The  sweet  orange  tree  rises  S6  feet  and  spreads 
30.  Its  highest  produce  i  6000  oranges,  this 
quantity  having  been  gatlitre  from  one  tree  on 
the  St.  Johns  :  its  longevity  is  tr,-.ced  to  116  years. 
In  Florida  the  obscurity  of  our  annals  prevent  its 
duration  being  further  traced  :  in  France  there 
are  trees  ascertained  to  be  of  five  centuries  stand- 
ing. This  tree  begins  to  bear  in  seven  years  from 
the  seed,  and  every  successive  year  its  produce  is 
increased  until  the  period  of  18  years,  when  it 
may  be  said  to  attain  its  full  maturity.  There 
are  no  complete  orange  groves  in  the  territory, 
l)ut  many  are  establishing  on  a  large  scale.  The 
apportionment  of  100  trees  to  the  acre,  is  consid- 
ered as  the  best  rule  to  be  followed  in  setting  out 
a  grove. 

The  lemon  lime,  bergamot,  citron,  and  shad- 
dock trees,  are  more  sensible  of  cold  than  the 
orange,  and  in  the  northern  situations  require 
more  attention  to  aspect  than  the  peninsula. 

The  bitter  sweet  orange  tree  is  indigenous,  and 
abounds  in  many  parts   of  the  territory.     This 
fruit  is  not  surpassed  if  equalled   by  any  of  the 
orange  tribe.     It  is  pleasant,  wholesome  and  nu 
tritive,  and  hangs  on  the  tree  in  perfect  preserva 
tion  nearly  a  year  after  attaining  maturity. 

The  sour  orange  tree,  is  also  indigenous,  and 
abundant  in  the  territory ;  and  being  of  a  hardy 
nature,  is  frequently  raised  near  the  sea  coast  as 
a  protection  for  the  sweet  orange  groves  against 
gales  of  wind.  The  juice  has  always  been  an  ar- 
ticle of  export,  and  the  peel  might  also  be  made 
an  article  of  commerce  in  this  country  as  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  olive  tree  like  the  orange,  rises  36  feet  and 
ramifies  to  about  the  same  extent.  Its  quantity 
of  produce  we  can  only  ascertain  from  the  yield 
of  the  trees  in  France,  where  it  produces  from  13 
to  15  bushels.  The  olive  trees  in  the  country  are 
tew  in  number,  and  have  been  neglected  during 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  government.  A  few  at 
.Mosquito  are  surrounded  by  a  rival  growth  ot 
other  native  trees,  and  maintain  their  position 
without  having  degenerated.  This  tree  bear 
fruit  in  seven  years  from  the  slip  and  in  growth 
and  longevity  it  resembles  the  orange  tree.    Seve- 


propagation  in  this  country.  In  Europe  the  olive 
is  ranked  next  to  bread  as  an  article  of  necessity, 
and  its  value  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,' 
where  we  have  such  extensive  districts  adapted 
to  its  cultivation. 

The  Palma  Christi,  or  castor  oil  nut  tree,  or 
shrub,  rises  to  12  feet.  Many  fields  of  it  are  plant- 
ed,  but  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of 
its  produce  until  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  gene- 
rally rated  at  25  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  and 
two  gallons  of  oil  to  the  bushel. 

Sugar  cane  was  cultivated  by  the  British  colo- 
nists, but  was  neglected  under  the  paralyzing  poli- 
cy of  the  Spanish  government.  Since  the  trans- 
fer of  the  country  to  the  American  Government, 
the  cultivation  has  been  re  assumed  with  the 
Otaheite  and  other  seed  by  various  planters  from 
St.  Mary's  to  Volusia,  on  the  St.  Johns.  Their 
efforts  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  seed,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  ex- 
piration of  the  season  to  ascertain  the  practical 
results  of  the  experiments  now  going  on.  The 
quality  of  the  juice  as  ascertained  by  its  specific 
gravity,  was  at  Pablo  creek  on  the  1st  November 
last  lOf  0,  and  at  Volusia,  on  the  20th  December 
1078,  thermometer  sixty  degrees ;  a  degree  of 
strength  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
sugar  will  become  one  of  our  most  important  sta- 
ples. As  our  lands  lie  further  south  than  those  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  our  climate  is  much  drier 
than  that  of  Louisiana  the  sugar  of  Florida  is 
likely  to  sui-pass,  in  quality  that  of  any  other  of 
the  southern  slates. 

The  vine  flourishes  well,  and  the  bull  grape  or 
bnllisis,  indicated  by  Bartram  as  more  eligible  for 
cultivation  than  any  we  could  import,  is  indige- 
nous to  the  country. 

The  Bene  or  Sessamum  Indicum,  which  affords 
an  oil  superior  to  that  of  the  olive,  grows  with  us 
in  great  luxuriance,  and  also  the  arrow  root.  To 
these  add  bees  wax,  deer  skins,  tar  and  naval 
stores,  turtle  and  oil,  which  are  already  among 
our  articles  of  export,  while  silk,  Spanish  tobac- 
co, ginger,  spices,  and  a  variety  of  drugs,  might 
be  readily  introduced,  and  added  to  the  list  of  our 
productions. 

Of  the  articles  of  domestic  consumption  the 
variety  is  scarcely  less  extensive. 

Indian  corn  may  be  said  not  to  have  succeeded 
so  well  as  in  more  northern  climates;  the  plan- 
ters of  this  country  have  long  been  in  the  use  of 
a  small  grained  flint  corn  with  a  large  cob  and 
spreading  foilage ;  a  change  of  seed  would  un- 
doubtedly produce  an  improvement  in  the  crops 
of  this  grain. 

The  sweet  potato,  has  been  cultivated  in  a  va- 
riety of  soils,  and  its  mesne  produce  may  be  esti- 
mated at  250  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  in  size  and  fla- 
vour it  is  no  way  inferior  to  those  produced  further 
north. 

The  comptee,  a  farrinaceous  root  analogous  to 
the  arrow  root,  yields  anutricious  meal  in  greater 
abundance  than  the  latter,  and  grows  wild  to  the 
south  of  St.  Augustine.  This,  together  with  a 
species  of  native  potatoes  and  turnips,  are  much 
used  by  the  negroes  and  Indians. 

The  Banana  has  brought  its  fruit  to  perfection 
on  the  plantation  of  Gen.  Hernandez,  at  Matanzas, 
18  miles  to  the  south  of  Augustine,  during  the 
last  year,  and  the  pine  apple  has  been  raised  in 
St.  Augustine  with  the  assistance  of  walls  in  the 
open  air.  Some  specimens  of  the  date  palm  are 
growing  on  St.  Johns  and  near  St.  Augustine,  and 
the  whole  of  this  extensive  and  valuable  family 
of  trees  would  undoubtly  flourish  in  Florida. 

To  these  may  be  added,  the  orchard  trees  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  productions  of  the 
kitchen  and  flower  garden,  all  of  which  flourish 
here  in  a  congenial  soil. 
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We  cannot  coiichule  this  cursory  \ie-.v  oi'  the 
country  without  noticing  the  advantages  it  posses- 
ses in  point  of  pasturage.  The  raising  of  cattle 
and  horses,  was  conducted  with  great  success, 
both  by  the  Indian*  and  wl;ite  inhabitar.ts,  pre- 
vious to  the  recent  troubles  of  tlie  province  ;  the 
cattle  raised  in  the  savannas  were  so  remarkably 
fine,  that  Gen.  Jackson  when  in  the  country  had 
a  selected  portion  of  them  con\eycdto  Tennes- 
see, to  improve  the  stock  on  his  farm,  in  that  state 

Fertility  of  soil  is  not,  as  we  all  know,  the  only 
source  of  agricultural  prosperity  :  manuring  and 
good  hiisliandry  are  also  essential,  and  for  the  tor 
mer  we  ])ossess  the  materials  in  the  utmost  abun- 
dance ;  and  much  of  tlie  labour  of  ordinary  hus- 
bandry would  be  ligVitcned.by  tin.  loose  and  fria- 
ble nature  of  our  soils. 

Our  facilities  for  water  transportation,  are  not 
sui  passed  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
an  intercommunicaiion  by  means  of  canals  may 
be  easily  effected  through  everj  part  of  the  coun- 
try. A  survey  has  been  ordered  by  the  general 
government,  oi  tlie  ccjuntry  between  the  Suwaney 
and  St.  Muiy's,  with  the  \  iew  of  opening  a  canal 
between  the  heads  cf  these  rivers,  through  the 
Ocktfenoke  swamp,  the  distance  not  being  more 
than  18  or  20  miles.  This  would  shorten  and  fa 
cilitate  the  communication  between  the  western 
and  Atlantic  States,  and  would  not  fail  to  produce 
great  collateral  benefit  to  Florida.  Were  the 
course  of  the  canal  directed  from  the  Suwaney, 
through  Black  creek  into  the  St.  Johns,  the  ex 
pensp  of  the  work  would  be  much  lessened,  and 
the  route  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  west  not 
materially  lengthened.  The  St.  Johns,  running 
parallel,  nearly  its  whole  course  with  the  Atlan- 
tic, may  at  different  points  be  connected  by  short 
canals,  with  the  ocean  ;  while  it  might  easily  be| 
made  to  comnvunicate  with  the  gulf  on  the  west, 
by  the  streams  which  run  in  that  direction,  and 
head  near  it. 

The  necessarily  succinct  view  of  the  climate, 
soil  and  productions  of  Florida,  will  serve  to 
evince,  that  it  is  not  from  the  want  of  natural  re- 
source and  advantages,  that  it  has  not  advanced 
in  prosperity,  as  rapidly  as  the  other  territories 
that  have  been  added  to  the  Union. 

W.  H.  SIM.MONS, 
I  G.  J.  F.  CLARKE, 

P.  MITCHELL. 

June  24,  ISM. 


THE  CULTIV.'VTION  OF  THE  VINE. 

[We  take  pleasure  in  the   belief,  that  those  of 
our  correspondents  who  have  writteri  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Vine,  and  the  adaptation  of  our  soil 
and  climate  to  its  growth,  and  the  importance 
of  the  subject  as  a  matter  of  comfort  and  eco- 
nomy, have  succeeded  in  awakening  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  this  very  interesting  object. — 
Enquiries  begin  now  to  be  made  of  us,  where 
cuttings  are  to  be  had,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
treated. — In  answer  to  these  we  have  the  same 
answer  to  make  which  has  been  given  on  vari- 
ous  occasions — To  wit — That  we  put  in    the 
Farbier,   all    we  gather  on  every  subject   to 
which  it  is  devoted. — The  previous  volumes  of; 
this  journal  abotind  in  essays  and  instructions 
on  the  topick  in  question  ;  still  every  day  is  de- 
veloping something  new,  and  it  is  our  pleasure 
to  collect  whatever  may  be  new  and  useful. — 
In  regard  to  the  jiiacticability  of  obtaining  cut- 
tings, it  has  been  made  known  that  Major  Ad- 
lum  of  Georgetown,  (D.  C.)  has  them  for  sale 
in  great  variety  a.t  tlie  proper  season,  and  if 
there  be  others  who  can  supply  them,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  proclaim  it. — We  have  no  doubt  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  demand  for  good  grape 


cuttings  vill  be  very  extensive,  and  the  vei'y  low 
price  of  all  the  ordinary  staple  commodities 
admonishes  the  farmer  to  cast  about  for  other 
and  more  profitable  objects  on  which  to  bestow 
his  care  and  labour. — The  culture  of  the  vine  is 
easy,  simple,  not  laborious,  and  ever  amusing. 
Every  farmer  might  without  one  dollar  of  ad- 
ditional expenditure,  at  least  supply  his  tal)lt, 
abundantly  with  this  delicious  and  wholesome 
fi'uit. — The  tending  of  the  vines  in  tlie  garden 
should   be  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of 


himself  and  his  family. — To  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  give  it  the  attention  which  it  merits, 
the  following  instructions  for  planting  and  prun- 
ing, which  we  derive  from  the  Winchester  Re- 
publican, will  be  acceptable  and  useful. — We 
in\  ite  for  this  article  the  attention  and  criticism 
ot  .those  who,  from  experience  can  judge  of  its 
correctness. — We  shall  very  soon  give  a  list  of 
the  names  and  character  of  the  most  approved 
grapes  cultivated  in  Europe — such  as  yield  us 

"  Tin;  Claret  smouth, 
"  The  mellow  Insleil  liurgiindy,  and  quick, 
t  "  As  ihc  wit  it  give-:,  die  !;:iy  Cliainiiaigne." 

Edit.  Am.  Far.'] 

TREATMENT  OF  GRAPE  VINES. 
Previous  to  his  leaving  Winchester  last  Fall, 
Mr.  ToGNO  left  with  the  editor  of  the  Winches- 
ter Republican,  the  following  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  tlie  vines  he  had  jjlantedinthe  neigh- 
bourhood. Owing  to  in,;tlention,  their  publica- 
tion has  been  deferred  longer  than  was  expected; 
although  not  too  long  to  answer  the  purpose  in- 
tended. 

The  '.vay  to  fiUmt  tlie  vines. 
Select  good  healtby  shoots  of  last  year's  growth 
in  the  month  of  January,  and  put  them  L))  in  a 
dry  cellar.  Let  the  cuttings  ue  of  six  eyes,  and 
cut  from  a  fruitful  vine  as  close  to  the  growth  of 
the  year  before  la.st  as  possible.  In  a  fine  day 
of  February  or  March,  make  holes  two  teet  by 
two  and  a  half  deep;  lay  the  cuttings  in  them 
and  fill  them  up  with  fine  garden  mould.  Do 
not  put  manure  in  them,  as  it  will  cause  them 
to  rot  ;  hoe  them  well  through  the  season,  and 
keep  them  free  from  weeds. 

Figure  1,  represents  a  young  vine  in  the  fall 
of  the  first  year  after  planting,  the  whole  of  the 
cutting  having  been  covered,  with  the  exception 
of  one  bud  at  O,  which  has  put  forth  the  shoot 
OM.  The  way  to  prune  the  vine  the  first  year 
is  to  cut  off  AQ  at  A,  and  to  lop  off  the  shoot 
at  B. 

Figure  2,  (first  year).  If  the  cu-tting  should 
be  too  long,  and  by  some  accident  or  other  thers 
should  be  more  shoots  th.an  one,  (as  in  fig  2.) 
then  prune  the  whole  of  AD  at  tlie  point  A,  and 
alterwaids  lop  oflthe  top  of  the  shuot  MM  at  B. 
N.  B.  Where  there  are  more  siicxits  than  one, 
you  will  select  the  healthiest  and  do  as  above. 
Never  leave  more  than  one  shoot,  nor  to  the 
shoot  more  than  one  or  two  buds  in  the  first 
year,  nor  more  than  two  or  three  in  the 
seconel  year.  Never  let  shoots  grow  on  tha 
body  of  the  vine  or  from  the  root.  The  time  of 
pruning  the  vines  in  Virginia  should  be  a  fine 
day  in  February  or  March,  but  no  later.  You 
must  be  very  caiflul  to  use  always  a  sharp 
kiute,  and  to  hold  the  stock  firm  in  the  left  hand, 
below  where  you  wait  to  cut,  and  to  pull  your 
knife  upwards.  The  first  and  second  yeaij,s  co- 
ver the  vine  stock  v.  ith  Etraw  during  vhe  winter. 
The  \'1ne  we  hiive  pruned  in  fig.  1  or  2,  will, 
in  the  fall  of  the  second  year,  be  much  such  a 
vine  as  figure  3.  In  pi-uning  it,  you  will  lop  oft" 
CL  at  CJ,  and  CN  at  D,  so  that  CD  will  be  the 
last  year's  giowtli,  on  which  will  be  three  buds, 
which  will  shoot  three  branches,  as  in  Jigure  4, 
and  this  will  be  the  view  of  the  same  vine  in 
the  fall  ot  the  third  year.  Then  prune  SR  at  S, 
and  lop  off  the  two  other  branches  at  M  and  B, 
leaving  three  buds  of  the  last  year's  growth 
on  each  of  the  branches.  The  next  fall  you 
will  have  excellent  grapes,  sweet  and  well  fla- 
voured, which  will  ripen  more  regularly  and  a 
great  deal  faster  than  if  not  treated  in  this  man- 
ner. The  vine  will  never  be  killed  by  the  cold 
of  the  winter,  and  the  young  shoot  in  tiie  spring 
is  less  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  frost. 
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TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FAK.'MKU. 

ON  GUINEA  GRASS,  SEA  KALE.  AND 
AN  IMPROVED  PLOUGH. 

Afar  Sciii'.a,  (Jla.)  28th  June,  1824. 

Dear  Sir — Of  the  several  parcels  of  Guinea 
Grass  seeds  which  you  gave  me  last  winter  I  plant 
ed  some  of  that  which  had  been  received  from  Ja 
maica,  and  divided  the  others  among  my  friends. 
Not  a  single  seed  of  that  which  I  planted  vege 
tated,  and   1  have  only   heard  that  one  of  those 
with  whom  I  divided,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
plants.     I  planted  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the 
seed  which  was  raised  the  last  year,   in  Soutlt 
Carolina,  with  which  I  was  equally  unfortunate. 
With  the  Sea  Kult:  I  have  succeeded  better,  us 
many  of  the  seetl,  though  planted  in  March,  came 
up.     The  plants  are  growing  vigorously,  and  pre 
sent  a  very  rich  appearance.     1  am  much  pleased 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  jjrove  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  early  Spring  vegetables. 

The  plough  which  1  promised  to  give  you  a  de- 
scription of,  is  called  the  Junt/iinff  Shovel,  for 
the  quality  it  possesses  of  jumping  over  any  root 
or  other  obstiuction  with  which  it  meets,  some 
distance  below  the  surface,  and  immediately 
passing  on  without  breaking  the  continuity  of  its 
furrow,  and  without  hanging,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  ploughman,  and  injury  to  the  team. 
It  also  saves  much  time  which  is  consumed  in 
new  land,  in  extricating  other  ploughs  from  in 
numerable  objects  of  resistance  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  construction  of  this 
plough  is  extremely  simple,  and  I  really  think  it, 
from  experience,  the  best  plough  that  has  ever 
yet  been  used  for  the  preparation  of  new  land, 
for  the  cultivation  of  any  crop. — It  is  simjily  a 
shovel  plough,  with  a  coulter  before  it,  without  a 
projecting  point,  as  is  usual  with  coulters.  The 
coulter  should  not  toucli  the  point  of  the  shovel, 
but  should  be  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  before 
it,  and  the  point  of  the  coulter  should  go  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  point  of  the  shovel.  The 
coulter  should  incline  but  very  little  forward 
when  the  plough  is  in  motion,  but  should  be  near- 
ly perpendicular.  I  think  a  coulter  of  a  lancet 
shape,  below  the  beam,  runs  the  best,  but  my 
ploughmen  prefer  one  shaped  thus  :        B 


vain  in  the  Patent  Olhce,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  you  a  description  of  it  which  I  hope  can  be 

understood Much   might  be  said  in   favour  of 

this  plough,  but  its  excellence  in  new  land,  will 
be  very  obvious  u])on  experiment. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  PICKENS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   AJIERICAN  FARMER 


To  prevent  the  coulter  from  splitting  tlie  beam, 
an  iron  ring,  fitting  it  one  way,  and  so  long  tiic 
other  way,  as  to  allow  the  upper  end  of  the  coul- 
ter, with  a  we'ige  before  it,  to  fasten  it,  to  pass 
thiough  the  moitice  and  through  the  ring,  leav- 
ing the  ring,  above  the  beam  before  the  coulter, 
and  below  the  beam  behind  the  coulter.  'I'hus 
constructed,  whenever  the  point  of  the  coulter 
strikes  any  thing  not  easily  broken,  the  point  of 
the  beam  by  the  resistance,  is  throv/n  down,  the 
coulter  slips  over  immediately,  the  plough  passes 
Gn  without  loss  of  time,  without  any  jerking  to 
the  ploughman  or  team,  and  without  breaking 
the  furrow.  I  have  used  it  now  for  three  years, 
and  think  the  labour  of  subjecting  the  wilderne-s 
to  the  dominion  of  (that  great  civiliser,)  the 
plough,  much  diminished. 

I  pretend  neither  to  the  invention  nor  Improve- 
ment   of  this  plough,  as  it  is  used   partially  in 
South  Carolina,  but  much  used  in  some  parts  or 
this  state.     Who  is  entitled  to  the  improvement 
I  know  not,  but  am  sure  he  deserves  the  thank',- 
of  the    farmer  and  planter  more  than  many  c 
those  who    obtaia-patent   rights  for   invention 
which  I  presume  their  vanity  may  induce  them  t 
believe  will  be  useful  to  others  and  creditable  ■ 
themselves. 

Having  never  seen  a  hint  of  this  plough  in  t  . 
American  Farmer,  and  having  looked  for  it  ir 


QUERIES  ON  THE  DAMAGE  DONE  BY 
LIGHTNING,  .VND  THE  MEANS  OF 
AVERTING  IT. 

CambrUlfcc,  (Aid.)  August  13,  1824. 
Dkab  Sir — The  very  unusually  numerous  ac- 
cidents from  lightning  this  summer,  materially 
invite  attention  to  the  means  of  protection. — If 
through  the  extensive  medium  of  the  "American 
Farmer"  gentlemen  possessed  of  facts  in  point, 
will  be  so  obliging  as  to  communicate  them,  the 
favour  will  be  highly  esteemed,  and  a  most  in- 
teresting branch  of  science  possibly  promoted. 

Has  any  case  occurred  when  a  conductor  judi- 
ciously erected,  has  failed  to  avert  the  electric 
fluid  ? — If  so,  how  far  distant  from  the  rod  was 
the  point  of  incidence  of  the  fluid. 

Has  any  case  occurred  when  the  rod  having 
received  the  fluid,  and  being  surcharged,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  has  diffused  it,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it  through  the  house  or  other  neighbour 
ing  objects  ? 

If  such  a  case,  were  the  usual  precaution  of 
glass  bottle  necks,  or  other  repellents  placed  in 
the  staple  rings,  which  connect  the  rod  to  the 
house  •* 

Professor  Patterson  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  thrown  such  doubts  upon  this  sub- 
ject (the  efficacy  of  lightning  rods)  by  the  sanc- 

jtion   of  his  name  to  the   sentiments   of   George 

I  Adams,  whose  work  on  Natur;il  Philosophy,  he 
revised  and  iiublishcd,  (leaving  this  important 
subject  as  he  found  it)  that  it  becomes  an  object  of 
ileep  Interest  to  the  comnmnity  to  be  acquainted 
with  further  facts. 

j     In  Patterson's  edition  of  Adams'  Philosophy, 

.vol.  4,  p.  o.?9,  you  will  find  this  sentiment  "  a 
pointed  conductor  has  not  even  the  power  of  at- 
tracting the  lightning  a  few  feet  out  of  the  direc- 
tion it  would  choose  itself;"  ibid  :  "  an  objection 

|to  the    use  of  conductors   of  either   kind,    (i.   e. 

j  pointed  or  knobbed)  may  also  be  drawn  from  the 
accident  which  happened  at  Heckingham,"  &c. 

;  ibid.  p.  328,  "  The  Fran klinians,  granting  them  all 
they  ask,  still  make  theii-  pointed  concluctors  of 

jtoo  much  consequence  ;  for  it  is  now  well  known, 
that  points  have  no  influence  at  all,  unless  they 
be  immerged  in  the  electrified  atmosphere." 
Similar  sentiments,  and  instances  quoted  to  con- 
iirm  them,  are  concluded  by  tliis  strong  remark, 
"  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  eflect  of  conductors- 
in  general  is  too  inconsiderable  either  to  lessen 
fear  oi' animate  hope." 

So  dissonant  are  these  senti.Tients  fl-om  the 
common  impression,  as  well  as  from  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  the  human  family,  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  farmer  or  the  philosopher  cannot 
be  invited  to  a  subject  more  worthy  of  enquiry, 
whether  viewed  in  regard  to  personal  safety,  or 
the  security  of  property  ;  and  the  coramunica- 
lion  which  is  earnestly  solicited  to  bs  made, 
tlirough  the  wide  range  of  your  paper,  of  known 
facts  of  electrical  phenomena,  with  the  circum- 


stances ^under  which  they  happened,  would  tend 
to  inform  the  judgmetit  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  be  highly  interesting  to  most  of  vour 
readers,  as  well  as  to 

Your's,  &c. 

JOS.  E.  MUSE. 


On  the  manufacture  of  Straw  and  Grass  Bon- 
nets.— Vo.  6. 
At  the  request  of  the  writer,  tVIr.  Baylies  has 
furnished  him  with  a  sketch  of  his  remarks,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  favour  of  the 
increase  of  duty  proposed  on  Leghorn  hats.  They 
are  highly  interesting,  quite  to  the  point,  and  fur- 
nish materials  for  melancholy  reflection,  upon  the 
indifference  exhibited  by  our  Rejjresentatives,  to 
the  source  of  wealth  which  the  manufacture  to 
which  they  refer,  opens  to  the  United  States. 

A  Friend  to  Agriculture,  Cuminerce  and 
Manufactures. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  BAYLIES  of  Mhssaxhusetti, 
on  /lis  motion  to  amend  the  Tariff,  f>y  striking 
out  the  tninimum  duty  of  one  dollar  on  Leg- 
horn  Flats  and  Hats,  and  inserting  three  dol- 
lars. 

I  am  aware  that  by  altering  the  minimum  price 
on  which  the  cost  of  this  article  is  to  be  estimat- 
ed, from  one  dollar  to  three,  a  high  duty  in  pro- 
portion to  its  cost,  will  be  imposed. 

It  has  been  assumed  as  a  principle  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  this  bill  (the  Tariff)  that  a  pro- 
tecting duty  ought  to  be  given  in  such  manner, 
and  to  such  an  amount,  as  shall  enable  the  domes- 
tic manufacturer  to  comjiete  on  equal  terms  with 
the  foreign  manufacturer  in  the  domestic  market. 
This  principle  will  not  apply  to  my  motion.  It  is 
my  design,  I  admit,  to  exclude  these  flats  and 
hats  from  ooi-  own  market,  and  that  exclusion  is 
to  be  wished,  by  all  who  are  friends  to  domestic 
economy,  as  well  as  domestic  industry. 

During  the  year  ending  September  1822,  the 
amount  of  the  cost  of  Leghorn  hats  and  flats,  as 
estimated  for  the  puipose  of  ascertaining  the 
duty,  was  about  St510,000. 

During  the  last  year  the  Treasury  estimate  is 
$S13,S9i. 

If  the  importation  of  the  fabiics  of  Leghorn 
was  prohibited,  trade  would  not  lie  injured.  We 
do  not  exchange  our  commodities  for  Leghorn 
bonnets  and  hatS/,  but  the  proceeds  of  half  the 
.\merican  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  in- 
vested in  these  stiaws,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  investetl  in  articles  more  necessary, 
less  costly,  and  paying  more  freight. 

But  my  object  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  protect,  to 
encourage,  and  to  renew  a  branch  of  a  domestic 
manufacture,  which  has  been  ruined  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  straws  of  Leghorn. 

Some  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  since, 
a  young  lady  either  of  Franklin  or  VVrentham  in 
Massachusetts,  was  induced  merely  for  the  jiur- 
pose  of  experiment,  to  undertake  the  fabrication 
of  a  bonnet  fiom  straw.  Her  experiment  suc- 
ceetled,  and  in  consequence  of  her  success  some 
of  the  females  wholived  in  her  vicinity,  were  al- 
so induced  to  try  the  experiment,  and  they  also 
succeeded. — In  that  neiglibonrhood  the  business 
soon  became  general.  All  bonnets  and  hats  for 
domestic  use,  were  fabricated  at  home.  These 
bonnets  were  at  length  introduced  by  the  country 
traders,  into  the  cities  and  seaports,  antl  met  with 
a  favourable  reception.  In  the  year  1806,  1  met 
a  New-York  trader  on  a  journey,  who  informed 
me,  that  he  had  purchased  straw  bonnets  at 
Wrenlham,  to  the  amount  oi  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. I  well  recollect  my  astonishment  at  this  in- 
formation,  for  s«  ignorant  was  I  at  the  ttme,  of 
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xhe  extent  of  this  business,  that  I  did  not  believe 
that  bonnets  to  that  amount  were  manufactured  in 
all  the  states.  The  Rnglisli  Dunstables  were  ex 
eluded  from  the  American  market,  by  the  Ameri- 
can straws  which  surpassed  them  in  elegance, 
durability  and  cheapness.  Fashion  soon  gave 
them  currency,  and  they  met  with  a  rapid  and 
profitable  sale  in  the  markets  of  Boston,  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, Norfolk,  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  this 
'manufacture  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  1 
was  told  on  good  authority,  that  the  annual 
amount  of  the  sales  of  straw  bonnets  nianufac 
tured  in  ten  adjoining  Towns,  (townships)  in 
Massachusetts,  was  §500,000.  The  whole  amount 
has  been  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  manufactures  to  have  been  g800,00U  ;  and  a 
circular  from  some  gentlemen  of  respectability 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  states 
the  amount  to  have  been  in  some  years  ;S1,500,000. 

These  straws  were  woven  and  shaped  by 
young-  unmarried  females,  of  that  class  whose 
labour  is  not  generally    productive.     The    work 


try   which  cannot  injure  the  nation,  and  which 
will  enrich  it. 


WORMS  IN  THE  HEAD  OF  SHEEP. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

IVas/iington,  Aug.  27,  1824. 
Dear  Sir  : — During  the  last  winter  and  spring, 
some  of  my  neighbours  lost  a  number  of  valuable 
Sheep  by  worms  in  the  head.  In  some  cases  as 
many  as  thirty  were  found  lodged  in  the  passages 
leading  from  the  nose.  Indeed,  every  cavity  of 
the  head,  having  any  direct  communication  with 
the  nostrils,  contained  more  or  less  of  them.  I 
have  some  of  them  in  my  possession,  preserved 
in  spirits.  The  largest  are  over  half  an  inch 
long,  and  in  shape  bear  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  common  cut  worm,  often  so  destructive  to 
our  cabbage  plants.  They  are  encircled  by  ten 
rings.  The  small  ones  are  \vliite,  except  the 
head,  which  is  black.  As  they  increase  in  size 
they  gradually  approach  to  a  dirty  black  colour. 
In  order  to  guard  against  these  destructive  ver- 
was  done  in'families  under  the  jiaternal  ro<jj\  niin  it  appeared  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possi- 
and  by  the  domestic  Jiretide,  and  never  was  :ble,  the  exact  lime  they  are  deposited  in  the  head, 
labour  sweetened  with  such  rewards.  I  have  for  this  purpose  I  obtained  the  aid  of  a  respec- 
known  and  I  have  heard  of  many  farmers,  itable  physician,  and  at  regular  periods  procured 
who  were  relieved  from  embarrassments  and 'the  heads  of  sheep  from  a  butcher  for  dissection, 
mortgages,  by  the  labour  of  their  daughters,  and  Until  the  17th  inst.  we  found  the  heads  entirely 
those  daughters  when  married,  would  carry  to  free  from  any  appearance  of  the  worm.  Those 
their  husbands  marriage  portions,  frequently  of  a  j  discovered  on  that  day,  bore  every  mark  of  hav- 
thousand  and  sometimes  of  two  thousand  dollars, ling  been  very  recently  deposited.  They  were 
which  is  an  establishment  for  any  young  farmer jbarely  poi-ccptible  to  the  naked  eye;  and  al- 
in  New  England.  The  profitable  exercise  of  this  tliough  quite  lively,  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
employment  extended  its  benefits,  not  fanciful,  jmagniiying  glass,  that  we  could  distinctly  observe 
not  speculative,  but  real,  to  all  the  neighbouring. the  characteristic  marks  of  the  old  worm.  They 
farmers.  Their  unproductive  lands  were  devoted Uyere  slightly  ;r 'ached  to  the  membrane,  covering 
to  the  culture  of  rye.  Eighty  dollars  have  been 'the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  about  half  way  up  the 
offered  and  refused,  for  the  rye  growing  on  a  sin- 1  head.  Much  doubt  and  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
gle  acre.  The  face  of  the  country  was  improved,  |the  parent  of  these  worms.  The  most  general 
and  avast  addition  was  made  to  the  value  of  the^opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  long,  slender,  bl.ick  fly, 
soil,  by  niultijilying  its  capabilities.  The  com  somewhat  resembling  the  wasp.  I  consider  this, 
forts  of  the  farmer  were  increased,  his  falling  I  how  ever,  al',ogether  conjecture.  I  observe  that 
fences  were  reared,  his  decaying  house  was  re-|daubirg  th.'  sheeps  nose  with  tar  is  considereil  as 
paired;  taste  came  in  with  her  embellishments,  la  protection  against  this  unknown  enemy.  VVluit 
and  neatness  and  plenty  literally  united  around 
the  hut  of  poverty.  Sad  indeed  is  the  reverse 
Cold  and  cheerless  want  once  more  revisits  the 
li.ansions  of  the  poor. 

The  Caprice  i  f  fashion  has  introduced  an  arti- 
cle manufactured  from  the  straw  of  Tuscany, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  has  deprived  numerous 
American  families  of  many  of  their  comforts. 
The  tulip-mania  of  Holland  was  not  so  ruinous 
to  that  nation,  as  the  mania  for  wearing  Leg- 
horns is  to  this.  The  vast  amount  which  was 
formerly  paid  to  our  own  citizens,  which  gladden- 
ed the  poor  man's  heart,  which  increased  the 
productiveness  of  our  soil,  and  relieved  our  citi- 
zens from  debt,  is  given  to  the  Tuscans!  Fashion 
has  said  that  it  is  ungenteello  ajjpear  in  a  domes- 
tic bonnet : — a  word  has  ruined  a  manufacture 
^Vhich  subsisted  thousands! 

Sumptuary  laws  are  not  justifiable  ;  could  they 
be  justified  in  any  case,  they  would  be  in  this. 

Should  the  motion  now  before  us  prevail  I 
think  it  will  go  far  towards  the  exclusion  of  the 
coarser,  and  least  valuable  fabrics  of  Leghorn  ; 
and  if  our  country  women  choose  to  pay  S50  or 
.jJtiO  for  a  Leghorn,  when  one  of  home  manufac- 
ture could  be  purchased  for  six,  it  becomes  a 
proper  subject  for  a  high  duty,  and  if  they  will 
with  this  high  duty,  continue  to  wear  the  fo- 
reign fabric,  the  revenue  will  be  benefitted,  and 
the  nation  will  gain  something,  by  taxing  a  foil) 
which  cannot  be  prevented.  If  on  the  othii 
hand,  the  importation  is  prevented,  you  will  re 
8tore  and  revive  a  branch  of  manufacturing  Indus- 


experience  I  have  had,  is  rather  calculated  to 
strengthen  this  o;.inion.  I  have  always  made 
free  use  of  t.ar  amongst  my  sheep ;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  lost  one  by  the  worms  in  the 
head.  Many  of  the  sheep  owners  in  this  country 
consider  them  the  most  formidable  enemy  (dogs 
excepted)  we  have  to  contend  with.  My  present 
Intention  is  to  continue  my  examinations,  and 
watch  their  progress  and  movements,  as  far 
as  practicable.  Every  day's  experience  gives 
strength  to  the  conviction,  that  in  a  few  years 
wool  will  be  a  leading  article  of  export  from  our 
side  the  mountain.  At  present  prices,  with  m<_ 
the  labour  necessary  to  produce  twenty  dollars 
worth  of  flour  would  produce  fifty  dollars  worth 
of  fine  wool.  Wool  can  be  taken  to  an  eastern 
market  for  five  per  cent.  The  flour  we  now  send 
to  your  city,  our  nearest  steady  market,  is  half 
sunk  by  carriage.  When  these  facts  are  fairly 
weighed,  you  will  not  think  it  strange,  that  in  this 
sectton  of  country,  every  thing  relating  to  that 
invaluable  animal,  the  fine  wooled  sheep,  is  view- 
ed with  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  hoped,  from 
the  spirit  of  enquiry  that  now  prevails,  that  some 
useful  facts  may  be  elicited.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  again. 
I  am.  Sir,  very  sincerely,  yours,  8cc. 

ALEXANDER  REED. 

P.  S.  Until  yesterday,  we  have  not  had  rain 
sufficient  to  wet  the  ground  half  an  inch  deep,  for 
near  six  weeks.  This  severe  drought  has  reduc- 
ed our  corn  crops  fully  one-third.  We  will  have 
but  little  buckwheat  and  no  turnips.     We  have 


the  consolation,  however,  of  having  got  up,  in  fine 
order,  extraordinary  crops  of  wlieat,  rye,  oats 
and  hay. 

WOOL— SAXONY  SHEEP. 
[The  Editor  on  a  late  visit  to  Saratoga  Springs, 
was  presented  by  General  Sumner,  one  of  the 
purchasers  of  the  Saxony  sheep,  with  a  sam- 
ple of  the  wool,  which  may  be  seen  by  any  far- 
mer or  manufacturer.  The  object  in  copying 
into  the  Farmer  the  following  article,  is  to  shew 
that  fine  wooled  sheep  are  coming  again  into 
the  public  esteem  ;  and  also  to  shew,  for  future 
use  and  refencnce,  into  whose  hands  these 
sheep  have  passed.  In  the  names  of  several 
besides  General  Sumner  and  Mr  Hurlbut,  we 
recognise  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  pub- 
lick  spirited  practical  agriculturists,  (t/^  We 
here  repeat  our  request  that  subit  ribersin  the 
seaports,  and  ])r(iprietors  of  manufactories 
would  furnish  us  with  the  present  prices  of 
wool  and  with  remarks  u])on  the  wool  market, 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  very  precarious  and 
without  stability  or  system]. — Edit.  Am.  Far. 

FROM  THE  CONCORD  (n.  H.  )    REGISTER. 

Re/iort  of  the  sale  of  Saxonij  Sheep,  by  Messrs. 

I  oolidge^Foori^  Head,at  Roxbury,  ( Mass. J 

on  the  15th  July,  1824. 

Nos.  1,  ram,  g41,  A.  A.  Moore  ;  2,  ewe,  41,  A. 
A.  Moore;  3.  ram,  49i,  P.  Dana;  4,  ewe,  49 J,  I. 
P.  Dana  ;  ,5,  ram,  49,  A.  A.  Moore  ;  6,  ewe,  771, 
Watson  &;  Hurlbut  f  7.  ram,  93,  T.  Thaxter,  ;  8, 
ewe,  4g.  T.  Thaxter,  and  lamb,  at  24A ;  9,  ram, 
57i,  J.  Barrett;  10,  ewe,  'U,  A  A.  Afonre  ;  21, 
ram,  48,  J'own  ;  12,  ewe,  50,  Watson  &  Hurlbut; 
13,  ram,  77,  I.  P.  Dana;  14,  ram,  74,  Watson  6c 
Hurlbut ;  15,  ram,  73,  B.  Buck  ;  16,  ram,  73,  L. 
Stone  ;  17,  ram,  75,  I.  P.  Dana  ;  18,  ram,  47, 
Withered  ;  19,  ewe,  45,  I.  P.  Dana;  20,  ram,  42, 
Chesbrook  ;  21,  ewe,  52,  Breed  ;  22,  ram,  108 
Clash  ;  23,  ewe,  55,  I.  P.  Dana;  24,  rain,  89, 
Watson  and  Hurlbut;  25,  ewe,  61,  H.  Rice  ;  26, 
ram  78,  F.  Moore ;  27,  ewe,  56,  J.  Barrett ;  28,  ram, 
72,  Breed  ;  29,  ewe,  5i:,  Watson  &  Hurlbut ;  30, 
ram,  SO,  Cjen.  Sumner;  31,  ewe,  56,  J.  Barrett; 
32,  ram,  54,  G.  M.  Barrett  ;  23,  ram,  34,  B.  Bus- 
sey  ;  34,  ram,  40,  Cross;  3S,  ram,  26,  J.  Field  ; 
36,  ram,  35,  Cross;  37,  ram,  30,  Gen.  Sumner,; 
38,  ewe,  50,  I.  P.  Dana;  39,  ram,  54,  J.  Barrett ; 
40,  ewe,  50,  I.  P.Dana;  43,  ram,  57i,  Beniis; 
42,  ewe,  57 i,  I.  P.  Dana  ;  43,  ram,  82,  Watson  & 
Hurll)ut  ;  44,  ewe,  46,  Wfttson  &  Hurlbut  ;  47, 
ram57i,  I.  P.  Dana;  48,  ewe,  49,  ram,  61,  L.St'  ne; 
50,  ewe,  57n,  S.  Lathrop,  and  lamb,  28j;  51,  ram, 
66,  Abbott ;  52,  ewe,  75,  Watson  8c  Hurlbut  ;  53 
ram,  138,  Watson  &  Hurlbut ;  54,  ewe,  and  alamb 
at  3Si  ;  55,  ram,  77,  Watson  &  Hurlburt ;  ewe,  67}, 
I.  P.  Dana,  and  a  lamb,  at  38^  :  57  ram,  101, 
Chesbrook  ;  58,  ewe,  130,  A.  A.  Moore  ;  59,  ra  n, 
77,  Watson  He  Hurlbut;  60,  ewe,  79,  L.  Stone;  6], 
ram,  101.  J.  Mason  ;  62,  ram,  87i,  S.  Whitman  ; 
63,  ram,  67,  S  Lathrop  ;  64,  ram,  147,  J.  Strong  ; 
65,  ram,  69,  Watson  &  Hurlbut ;  S5,  ram,  66, 
H.  Rice  ;  67,  ram,  117i,  A.  A.  Moore  ;  68,  ram, 
139,  T.  Thaxter  ;  69,  ram,  107^,  I,  P.  Dana  ;  70, 
ram,  65,  Gen.  Sumner;  71,  ram,  75,  I.  P.  Dana ; 
72,  a  lamb,  40,  I  P.  Dana. 

The  average  price  was  §69  35. 

By  the  above  account  of  sales  of  Saxony  sheep, 
it  appears  now  certain,  titat  there  are  a  respect- 
able number  of  gentlemen  who  are  inclined  to 
encourage  the  importation,  and  growth  at  home, 
of  Saxony  sheep  and  wool ;  this  small  experiment, 
as  it  may  be  called,  of  70  Saxony  sheep  from  the 
vicinity  of  Leipsick,  is  of  incalculable  importance 
to  the  farming  interest  of  our  country,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  greatest  care  should  be 
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taken  uf  them  ;  tliey  are  unquestionably  finer  in; 
general,  and  more  uniform  in  fleece,  than  any 
flock  of  the  Merino  breed  ever  imported.  Yet 
at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  many 
ewes  might  be  selected  from  choice  flocks,  now 
in  our  country,  whose  fleeces  would  be  as  much 
esteemed,  as  half  of  diose Saxony  sheep,  forqual 
ity  and  weight.  Such  should  be  taken  to  the 
Saxony  bucks — say  from  20  to  60  to  one  buck, 
this  fall,  in  November  or  December.  A  choice 
Spanish  breed  buck  may  now  be  bought  at  5  a 
glO  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  of  the  thousands  im- 
ported in  1810,  '11  and  '12,  there  is  scarcely  one 
old  Spaniard  now  remaining  in  our  land  ;  and  we 
may  safely  affirm,  that  their  descendants,  kept 
pure  and  distinct,  even  to  the  12th  and  13th  gene- 
rations, have  not  deteriorated  ;  and  those  which 
have  been  well  taken  care  of,  have  produced  from 
4  to  9  lbs.  wool  when  unwashed.  Gentlemen  who 
have  had  the  best  experience,  known  how  very 
slow  the  number  of  real  full-blooded  .;wes  in- 
crease— and  we  may  rest  assured,  that  there  is 
not  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  wool  now  raised  in 
America,  for  the  demand  for  our  own  consump- 
tion, which  will  compare  in  quality,  or  pile  with 
the  best  Spanish  or  Saxony  ;  and  when  the  happy 
day  shall  come,  that  our  policy  is  truly  American, 
and  we  determine  to  clothe  the  back  as  effectual- 
ly as  we  do  the  head  or  feet,  out  agriculturists 
may  cover  their  green  hills  with  the  Merinoes  of 
every  grade,  with  wool  worth  from  forty  cents  to 
^1  50  per  pound. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Stafford  County,  July  10,  1824. 

Dear  Sir: — As  I  am  unable,  at  this  time,  to 
funiish  you  with  any  thing  that  would  be  useful 
to  the  agricultural  part  of  your  readers,  I  forward 
you  the  following  which  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  antiquarian  part  of  them. 

There  is  to  be  seen  on  a  high  cliff,  near  the 
head  of  the  tide  water  of  Potomac  creek,  a  branch 
of  Potomac  river,  and  about  six  miles  from  the 
latter,  an  old  mutilated  Tombstone,  with  an  in- 
scription on  it,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fac 
simile,  taken  some  shoit  time  ago  : — 

HERE    LIES    INTERRED 
THE    BODYOF    EDMOND 
HELDER    PRAECTIONER 
INPHYSICKAND   CHYRURGE 
RY   BORN    IN    BEDFORD 
SHIRE   OBIIT    MARCH  *11 
1618— iE  T  A  T  I  S  S  U  A  45 

This  Tombstone  is  a  rough  slab,  on  which  very 
little  art  has  been  bestowed,  taken  from  a  free- 
stone quarry  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
distant.  The  first  time  I  saw  it,  (.which  was 
about  ten  years  ago,)  it  was  standing  on  four  rough 
pillars  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  ;  but  the  culti- 
vator of  the  land  on  which  it  stood,  not  possessing 
quite  as  much  antiquarian  enthusiasm  as  Mr. 
Oldbuck,  took  It  down  and  removed  it  to  the  edge 
of  the  field,  in  doing  which  it  was  broken  in  two. 

By  comparing  the  date  on  this  stone  with  the 
time  of  Captain  John  Smith's  visits  to  Virginia, 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  this  Dr.  Helder 
was  one  of  those  adventurous  spirits  who  accom  - 
panied  the  heroic  and  gallant  Smith  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State,  and  on  this  spot  either  perished 
by  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage  foe,  or  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  climate,  which  proved  so  unfavourable 
to  the  first  settlers  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  father  of  Virginia,  in  his  history,  men- 
tions his  exploring  this  very  creek.  Be  these 
conjectures  worth  what  they  may,  I  think  I  can 


venture  to  assert  without  much  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  this  is  one  ot  tfie  first  tomostones,  plac- 
ed by  the  hands  of  Europeans,  in  the  U.  States. 
I  am,  Sir,  with  respect,  yours,  &c. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

M:iu  Brnnsivick,  fA".  J.J  .4ug  2. 
Highly  important  dis<:overy. — Levi  Dish- 
brow,  an  ingenious  and  enterprizing  mechanic  of 
thii  city,  being  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  by 
)oring  into  the  earth  a  sufficient  depth,  a  stream 
of  water  might  be  caused  to  flow  therefrom,  any 
where  in  this  region  of  country  ;  some  time  since 
determined  to  try  the  experiment.  He  commen- 
ced the  operation  of  boring  at  the  distillery  of 
J.  H.  Bostwick,  Esq.  about  a  mile  northwest  of 
New  Brunswick,  where  he  has  perforated 
through  various  strata  of  red  shell,  slate,  silex, 
and  granite,  to  the  depth  of  about  160  feet,  and 
has  brought  up  a  stream  of  pure  water,  which 
now  discharges  about  1,600  gallons  in  24  hours, 
and  keeps  increasing  as  his  augur  descends  deep- 
er. He  commenced  in  the  bottom  of  a  well  of 
about  thirteen  feet  in  depth,  the  water  of  which 
was  quite  hard,  but  the  water  he  had  brought  up 
from  this  great  depth  is  said  to  be  soft  as  rain 
water,  and  several  degrees  colder  than  any  of  our 
ordinary  springs  or  wells.  This  is  a  discovery 
of  immense  value,  as  it  will  enable  any  one  who 
can  afford  the  expense,  to  have  a  stream  of  water 
issuing  at  his  door,  in  his  barn-yard  or  in  his 
fields,  of  the  finest  and  most  delicious  flavour ; 
and  v/ill,  it  is  believed,  in  a  great  measure,  super- 
cede the  sinking  of  wells,  and  the  use  of  pumps; 
nor  is  it  improbable,  that  in  some  situations  a 
sufficient  supply  may  be  obtained  by  hydraulic 
power.  He  intends  boring  until  he  causes  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  to  ascend  to  the  requisite 
height  to  supply  Mr.  Bostwick's  distillery,  with- 
out the  use  of  pumps ;  and  from  what  he  has  al- 
ready accomplished,  we  have  no  doubt  of  his 
realizing  his  expectation.  We  congratulate  the 
public  on  a  discovery  of  such  importance,  and 
hope  some  spirited  individuals  will  enable  him, 
as  soon  as  he  shall  have  finished  the  job  in  hand, 
to  prosecute  the  investigation,  while  they  may 
add  essentially  to  their  own  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence. 


Manufactures  of  Great  Britain. — It  was  esti- 
mated about  6  or  7  years  ago,  by  three  of  the 
most  experienced  cotton  spinners  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  the-  quantity  of  cotton  thread  produced 
on  an  average  by  each  worker,  compared  with 
that  which  one  person  could  have  spun  on  the 
single  wheel,  as  was  the  practice  before  the  late 
inventions  of  Arkwright  and  others,  was  then  as 
120  to  1  ;  that  is,  one  person  produced  as  much  as 
220  could  have  produced  previously  to  these  in- 
ventions. There  are  now  about  280,000  persons 
engaged  in  the  spinning  of  cotton  thread  in  this 
country— 280,000  multiplied  by  120,  gives  33,600, 
000  as  the  number  of  operatives  who  would  have 
been  required  to  produce  as  much  cotton  thread 
on  the  old  plan,  as  is  spun  in  Great  Britain  at 
present.  Political  economists  generally  reckon 
one  in  five  a  producer,  but  say  one  in  three  ; 
then  it  follows,  that  it  would  require  the  working 
part  of  a  population  of  more  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings  to  produce  on  the  old 
single  wheel  as  much  cotton  thread  as  280,000 
workers  are  enabled  to  manufacture,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  as- 
sisted. 

Now  the  spinning  of  cotton  thread  is  only  one 
particular  branch  of  one  particular  manufacture. 
The  same  improvements  have  been  made  in 
wool  and  flax  spinnitjg.    Wonderful  and  continu- 


ally increasing  and  improving  machines  are  em- 
ployed in  hundreds  of  operations,  in  weaving, 
bleaching,  dying,  printing,  dressing,  &c.  &c, 
every  species  of  cloth  for  the  garments  of  the 
world — in  the  various  hardware  manufactures — 
in  letter  press  printing  and  engraving,  and  an 
endless  catalogue  of  other  operations,  which 
were  formerly  performed  at  an  immense  expen- 
diture of  time  and  labour,  by  unassisted  manual 
power  alone.  Add  to  this,  the  thousand  steam- 
engines  that  are  now  working  for  us,  overall  the 
kingdom,  some  of  them  of  considerable  powers; 
there  is  one  steam-engine  at  present  in  Cornwall, 
working  day  and  night,  and  of  260  horse  power  ; 
now  each  horse  power,  is  estimated  as  equal  to 
six  men  ;  and  it  would  require  three  sets  of  men, 
each  working  incessantly  eight  hours  out  of 
twenty-four,  to  produce  the  same  effect  at  this 
single  steam-engine,  which  thus  performs  the  la- 
bour of  4,580  persons. 

If  We  reflect  for  a  moment  on  thsse  facts,  we 
shall  be  convinced  the  mechanical  power  which 
is  now  at  work  for  great  Britain  and  Ireland 
alone  exceeds  the  effects  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  manual  labour  of  several  hundred 
millions  of  active  adults — certainly  of  more  than 
the  working  population  of  the  world. 


Canal  Commerce. — To  open  facilities  for  trade 
without  having  enterprize  to  profit  by  them,  is 
useless.  We  have  already  noticed  the  floating 
museum  and  caravan  of  animels  on  the  canal. 
We  have  now  to  notice  a  book  and  stationary 
store  afloat,  and  a  substantial  boat  fitted  up  as  a 
grocery  store,  with  choice  liquors  and  select  ar- 
ticles of  every  description,  having  a  counter,  desk, 
scales,  &c.  This  way  farm  house,  hotel,  and  ta- 
vern on  the  road,  are  supplied  with  good  and 
cheap  articles  between  Albany  and  Rochester. 
We  shall  soon  have  fancy  goods,  and  every 
saleable  article  on  the  canal. — idvocate. 


To  firevent  Snow-water  from  fienetrating 

Boots  or  Shoes. 
Take  equal  quantities  of  Bees  wax  and  mutton 
suet,  and  melt  them  togetlier  in  an  earthen 
pipkin,  over  a  slow  fire. — Lay  the  mixture  while 
hot  on  the  boots  and  shoes,  which  ought  to  be 
made  warm  also  ;  let  them  stand  before  the  fire 
a  short  time  for  it  to  soak  in  and  then  put  them 
away  until  they  are  quite  cold.  When  they  are 
so,  rub  them  dry  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  in  order 
that  you  may  not  grease  your  blacking  brushes. 
If  you  black  them  well  before  you  put  the  mix- 
ture on,  you  will  find  them  take  the  blacking 
much  better  afterwards. 


Volcanoes. — In  an  account  taken  from  the 
French  papers,  '  of  the  volcanoes,  at  present  in 
existence,'  it  is  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of 
two  in  the  central  part  of  Asia,  not  one  is  more 
than  fifty  leagues  from  the  sea  ;  whence  it  is  in- 
ferred that  water  acts  an  important  part  in  volca- 
nic eruptions.  The  following  general  summary 
is  worth  quoting : 

J^umber  of  Active   Volcanoes. 

Od  the  Contiueiit.        Id  the  Islands.  Tot^. 

Europe,  1  11  12 

Africa,  0  6  6 

America,  58  3  61 

Asia,  8  24  32 

Oceania,  0  52  52 


67 


96 


163 


193 


AMEKiCAN  FAllMEU, 


[September  3,  1824- 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 
MILLET— ON   NEW    LAND. 

Palmyra,  August  8,  1S24. 
Dear  Sir:— I  have  seen  several  accounts  of 
crops  of  millet  in  your  paper,  which  appear  to  be 
smaller  than  one  1  raisc<l  last  year.  Four  quarts 
were  sown  on  what  was  intended  to  be  an  acre, 
Init  by  measuiement  since  it  appears  to  bt  19U 
rods,  'riic  i)roduce,  when  thrcslied  was  measur- 
ed and  turned  out  hftv  bushels.  The  land  was 
part  of  a  piece  I  cleared  for  wheat.  The  wood 
liad  been  partly  cut  off  for  firewood,  and  tlie  burn 
was  in  consequence  not  so  good  as  on  the  rest  of 
the  piece  ;  large  spots  were  lelt  on  it  unburnt,  so 
that  we  thought  it  would  not  answer  well  for 
wheat.  If  vou  are  acquainted  with  clearing  land 
you  will  know,  that  the  crop  is  considered  to  de- 
pend, in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  goodness  of 
the  burn.  The  drought  last  summerwas  the 
greatest  ever  recollected  in  this  State.  The  land 
on  which  the  miikt  was  sown  is  a  loam,  in  a  slight 
de^ree  move  moist  than  the  remainder.  The 
wheat  adjoining  was  th 


.vill  not  bear  a  greater  proportion  than  five  does 
.0  eight,  when  compared  with  an  average  crop 
of  cotton  made  last  year  on  each  acre  cultivated  ;- 
although  the  quantity  of  land  cultivated  in  cotton 
this  year  having  been  increased  since  the  last. — 
I  presume  the  calculation  would  lie  reasonable  to 
estimate,  from  present  prospects,  that  the  quan- 
tity made  in  this  State  tiie  last  year  was  20  to 
30J000  bales  more  than  will  be  made  this  year." 

Youi'.s,  respectfully,  &:c. 

lUBY  HUDSON, 

Treasurer  Putnam  Agricultural  Society. 


WRM 


L.2U 


Baltimore,  Friday,  September  3,  lSi4. 


iJ/'CoRN  Crfop. — We  have  intentionally  wait- 
ed for  some  weeks  before  we  would  undertake  to 
announce  the  calamity  that  is  impending  over  the 
agricidtural  interest  of  the  Eastern  Shore — The 
destruction  occasioned  bv  the  drought  is  univer- 
bcst  on  the  piece;  wej sal,  and  we  lament  to  say  that  accounts  from  all 
supposed  v.  to  be  a  little  more  than  twenty  bush- 1  quarters  assure  us,  that  the  crop  is  now  too  far 
els  to  an  acre.  The  millet  was  sown  the  Tth  of :  gone  to  be  benefitted  by  rair.,  and  that  the  quanti- 
June,  and  reaped  the  9tb  of  September  :  two  menUy  of  Corn  made  on  the  Eastern  Shore  will  not 
thrashed  it  in  a  day  and  a  half:  all  sorts  of  stock  be  more  than  two-fifths  of  what  it  was  the  last 
appear  to  be  very  fond  of  it.  Four  quarts  of  seedlyear.  The  destruction  is  unexampled  and  almost 
to  an  acre,  is  the  usual  allowance  here ;  which  beyond  calculation. — Easton  Oa 
seems  to  be  much  less  than  your  correspondents 


ellicott-street,  pratt-street-wharf,  head 
of  the  basin, 

O/Ters  for  sale,  red  and  saplin  CLOVER  SEED, 
TLMOTHY  and  ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED,  of 
this  year's  .growth,  and  HERDS  GRASS  SEED, 
all  of  a  superior  quality. 

And,  an  extensive  assortment  of  GARDEN 
SEEDS,  most  of  which  wei'e  imported  last  spring, 
or  raised  at  his  farm.  The  imported  seeds  ha-s  e 
been  proved  to  be  true  and  vegetate  well. 

xVlso,  IJIHD  SEEDS,  such  as  Canary,  Rape, 
and  Hemp  Seed. 

In  store,  as  usual, 

A  general -assortment  of  LMPLEMENTS  OF 
HUSBANDRY  of  the  moit  approved  patterns, 
workmanship  and  materials;  among  which  are  a 
number  of  the  much  approved  CORN  SHELL- 
ERS,  all  of  which  he  offers  at  reduced  prices. 


at  the  south  use.     My  men  judged  that  the  straw 


;J7=  Tobacco  Crop. — A  gentleman  well  qual- 


niade  a  ton  and  a  half  of  fodder,  and  the  cattle  jfied  to  judge,  who  took  a  ride  last  week  through 


cat  it  as  readily  as  good  hay. 

I  would  recommend  to  beginners  at  farming  in 
particular,  to  begin  on  wild  land.  The  business 
is  much  the  most  simple,  requires  no  knowledge 
of  the  minutix  that  must  be  attended  to  on  old 
.farms  ;  there  is  much  less  danger  of  failure  of 
crons  ;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  most  profitable. 
'     Yours,  &c.  H.  WARREN. 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Eatonton,  Ui.h  August. 
1824. 
"Sir  :— Crops  in  this  State  are  very  generally 
unpromising;  there  were  fine  crops  of  wheat  made 
the  pi-esent  vear,  and  good  wheat   may  now  be 
bought  at  one  dollar  per  bushel.     It  is  now  rain- 
ing, which  seems  to  be  general  ;  but  before  this 
tim'c  we  have  not    had   a  general   rain  since  the 
evening  of  the  3d  of  June  last,  although  there  has 
been  frequent  showers,  in  some  settlements  there 
has  been  nearly  a  sufficiency  ;  in  others  there  has 
been  one  or  two  good  rains  since  the  od  of  June  ; 
the  consequence  of  such  partial  showers  is,  that 
in  some  settlements  nearly  common  good  crops 
■will  be   made,   in   other    settlements   not   more 
than  half  crops,  and   in   others  not  more   than 
a  third  of  the  usual  crops  will  be  made.     Calcu- 
lating from   my  observations  and  information,  I 
presume  there  will  not  be  more  than  half  the 
usual  crop  of  corn  made  the  present  year  in  this 
State;  there  is,  however,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  last  year's  crop  of  corn  now  on  hand,  which 
■will  afford  much  relief;  and,  I  presume,  with  the 
corn  of  the  last  year's  crop  now  on  hand,  and  the 
crop  of  this  year,  that  there  will  be  a  sufficiency 
of  corn  for  ordinary  consumption   until  the  next 
cro]).     The  prospect  of  tlie  cotton  crop  is  unpro- 
mising ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  calculate  very  nice- 
ly the  influence  which  the   rain  now  falling  may 
have  on  the  growing  crop.     The  consequence  of 
the  partial  showers  of  rain  'has  had,  in  some  de 
gree,  the  same  influence  on  the  cotton  as  on  the 
.corn  crops.     I  think  the  calc<dation  is  a  fair  one 


a  good  portion  of  thctobacco  district  of  thisState, 
informs  us  that  from  the  effects  of  the  droMght 
the  tobacco  crops  must  inevitably  be  very  short. 

;J7=  Gen.  La  Fayette  is    expected  to  arrive 
at  Baltimore  about  the  25th  of  the  present  month. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— carc/«/- 

ly  collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  American 

E'armer.  By  Rogers  is'  SrMjsGToy. 
Flour,  Howard  St.,  S5  "7,  wagon  price—Do. 
Susquehannah,  S5,  cargo  price — Do.  Wharf  >?5 
Whcat,white,8~cts— Do.  Red,  80— Corn,  white, 
34_clo.  yellow,  35— Do.  Rye,  brl.  $2  a  $2  75— 
Corn  Meal,  brl.  5^2— Hye,  per  bus.  37i  cts.— -Oats, 
19  cts.  cargo  price— B.  E.  Peas,  50— White  Beans, 
100— Whiskey,  28  cts.— Apple  Brandy,  35  cts— 
Peach  do.  gl.— Herrings,  No.  1,  S2  a  ,^2  25- 
No.  2.  §1  «"i — Do.  Old,  No.  1,  S150— Ditto 
ditto  No.  2,  S'l  25 — Shtid,  trimmed,  g6  75 — Do. 
Until  mmed,,:g5  75 — Ciinseng,  out  of  season — Lin- 
seed Oil,  65  cents.— Clover  Seed,  out  of  season 
—Flax  Seed,  rough,  75  cents  per  bushel — Timo- 
thy, Do.  out  of  season— Hay,  per  ton,  SiC^- Elax, 
10  cts. —Candles,  Mould,  12i  cts.— Soap,  ~  cts.— 
Pork,  Mess,  J^16  00— Ditto  Prime,  Jgl2— Butter, 
7  cts.  to  14  cts. — Lard,  10  cts. — Bacon,  6  a  "  cts. 
Leather,  Best   Sole,  24  to  27  cts.— Feathers, 

5  cts.— New  Wool,  30  to  35  cts.— Merino  full 
blooded  35  to  40  cis. — i  do.  30  to  35  cts.— i  do. 
25  to  28  cts. — Common,  20  to  25  cts. — 25  per 
cent,  more  when  well  washed  on  the  sheep  and 
free  from  tags. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — Fine,  yellow,  none  in 
market,  wanted — good  do.  20  to  30,  scarce — fine 
red,  12  to  18  do.— good  do  6  to  10  do.— common 
dark,  2  to  4  plenty,  no  demand. 

Eniton  teniiKC-i-ED.— hi  the  2'.M  Nuriibeit,  Hmlci-llie  licac' 
OI)serv;llionsot'H  Con-csimmlent  at  S:M^;»tog;i  Sprini^^s,  wliurf- 
in  xm  :H^coinit  is  i;i\en  of  Uiu  Mililai^y  iVcaileniy  :it  Wcsl- 
Voinl,  it  sliouUl  liiivc  lieeii  staled,  dint  no  Cutlets  »rc  aihiiilteil 
ONntli,  insteiiil  nl'  ovei'llie  age  of 'roiu^leen. 

(In  tlie  '.'1st  Numbtr,  inige  165, .note,  lor  a:itho.\  ,\anllnni, 
re»d  amlioxaiillmm.  Numb,er  '2:i,  pase  17S,  iiotf,  for  UJ  to 
li  1-2(1  per  wl.  rctul lid  to  12  l.2d  jicf  lb. 


Toy  ^a\e, 

A  fine  BULL  CALF,  half  Devon,  one-fourth 
Holdeniess,  one-fourth  short  horn  Durham  breed. 
The  dam  of  this  calf  was  got  by  Bergami  out  of 
an  imported  Holderness  of  the  long  horn  breed. 

Also,  a  three -fourth  Devon,  one-fourth  Holder- 
ness BULL  CALF,  and  several  one-half  blooded 
Devon  BULL  CALVES,  out  of  fine  country  cows. 
Enquire  of  the  Editor. 

i'ovtablu  'r\\i"es\\\ug  M^acMue. 

We  understand  that  J.  W.  Cragg  has  made  a 
Portable  I'hreshing  Alachine,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  weeks,  and  which  he  intends 
to  continue  moving  from  farm  to  farm.  The  ma- 
chine is  one  of  four  horse  power,  but  capable  of 
being  worked  by  six  horses  ;  said  to  work  remark- 
ably easy,  and  is  readily  moved  from  one  farm  to 
another  by  four  horses,  harnessed  as  for  drawing 
two  carts.  He  is  at  present  threshing  for  four 
cents  per  bushel.  The  machine  to  purchasers., 
we  are  informed,  would  cost  §500. 

Copy  of  General  Smith's  certificate: — 

Baltimore  County,  Aug.  30. 

1  employed  Mr.  J.  W.  Cragg  to  thresh  out  my 
grain  with  his  machine;  and,  at  his  request,  now 
state,  that  it  got  out  139  bushels  of  oats  in  owe 
lour  and  forty-five  tuinutes.  The  threshing  was 
as  clean  as  it  possibly  could  be. 

J.  SPEAR  SMITH. 


Of  Albany,  avails  himself  of  the  medium  of  the 
American  Farmer,  to  reply  to  several  gentle- 
men in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  who 
have  sent  orders  to  him  for  "white  flint,"  seed 
wheat.  A  quantity  of  Seed  is  expected  from  Cayu- 
ga County,  the  14th  September  :  the  price  is  S2 
the  bushel, exclusive  of  barrels.  It  will  be  shipped 
to  New-York,  to  be  put  on  board  of  vessels  for 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Alexandria,  agreea- 
ble to  orders,  us  soon  a-s  the  purchase  rnoni.y  is 
i-eceived,  or  deposited  in  the  hands  of  J.  S.  bkin- 

ner,  Esq.  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

■■*^'  CoNTliNrB  OF    rillS  AL-tlllliK.  ^ 

01)servations  of  a  Correspondent,  on  a  visit  to  SaratogD^ 
No.  iV. —  East  Florida,  a  condenseii  view  ut  its  ctimate, 
soil,  e.\tei:l,  and  natural  and  (■uit.\;tted  productions — 'I'lie 
tjultivation  of  the  Vine — I'featnient  of  Gra[ie  Vines — Uu 
Ljninea  Urass,  Sea  Kale,  and  an  improved  Plough — Queries 
on  llie  damage  done  by  Liglitning,  and  tlie  means  of  avert- 
ing it — Onllie  Maijulaclure  of  Straw  and  tarass  lionnets,  No» 
u— An  inseript.ion  on  an  ancient  tombstone  in  Stafibrd  Coun- 
ty, Virginia — Highly  imijortant  discovery — .Manufactures  of 
vireat  Uritain — Canal  Commerce — To  prevent  Snow-water 
li'om  penetrating  Hoots  or  Shoes— V-olcanoes — Worms  in  the 
head  of  .Sheep"-\\uol,  Saxony  Slvteji — Editorial  Correspon- 
deuce--Millet,  on  new  land — Editor's  remarks— Prices  Cur- 
rent—Ad  \ertiseiuent.Sj  jkc. 


No.  S5. — Vol.  6. 


AMKltlCAN  FAUMEK.— Baltimoue,  Skptembkr  U),  iS^L 


iiiS 


TO   THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    PENNSVLVANIA 
AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Po'.velcon,  Philadelfihia  County. 

Dear  Sir: — I  h.ive  the  honour  to  present,  vari- 
ous selections  from  European  works,  to  establish 
certain  positions,  which  have  been  assumed,  in 
son.e  01  my  late  communications.  In  corroboration 
Ol  the  facts,  which  have  been  alleged,  I  produce 
for  publication,  part  of  a  letter,  which  I  have  just 
received,  from  Major  Rudd,  a  gentleman,  of  his^ih 
standing  in  Yorkshire,  distinguished  alike,  by  his 
zeal,  and  success  as  an  improver,  of  Neat  Cattle, 
and  Sheep. 

I  am  aware,  it  has  been  hinted,  that  too  much 
discussion,  had  arisen,  on  the  properties,  of  Farm 
Stock ;  but  I  may  object,  that  no  subject,  is  more 
interesting,  and  none  more  important,  to  the  hus- 
bandmen, and  landholders,  of  the  eastern,  middle, 
and  western  States,  than  that  which,  indirectly 
involves,  the  application  of  three-fourths  of  the 
product  of  their  labours,  and  of  their  lands.  I 
apprehend,  that  not  more,  than  one-tliird,  oi  their 
cultivated  soil,  is  annually  subjected  to  the  plough, 
that  of  its  produce,  except,  small  quantities  of 
hemp,  and  flax,  the  farinaceous  parts,  of  wheat, 
buckwheat,  and  a  portion  of  rye,  and  indian  corn, 
for  whiskey,  and  bread,  nearly  the  whole,  is  em- 
ployed, for  the  nourishment,  of  Neat  Cattle,  Hor- 
ses, Sheep,  and  Swine  *  Thus  without  regarding, 
the  immense  forests,  whence  we  dei'ive,  our  prin- 
cipal supi)lies,  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  1  should 
hope,  ere  long,  we  shall  receive  the  greater  part 
of  our  wool, —  i  iliinic  it  is  evident,  that  to  our  po 
pulatinn,  at  least,  it  is  worth  some  effort  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  exoerience,  has  estalilished,  in  the 
country,  where  they  are  best  known,  and  by  the 
standard,  which  every  man,  can  best  comprehend, 
the  sui)eriority  of  one  race  of  Neat  Cattle,  over 
every  other,  either  original  or  im/iro-ved. 

If  it  shall  appear,  that,  by  the  multiplication  of 
this  race,  "  the  produce  of  beef,  ujjon  a  given  ex- 
tent,of  land  would  be  nearly  dou!)led" — thequan- 
tity  of  butter  increased — the  facility,  of  procur- 
ing powerful  oxen  for  draught,  not  lessened — and 
•.vithal,  that  the  amount  of  offal,  w  uld  be  dimin- 
ished— the  weight  of  flesh,  and  of  fat,  would  be 
carried  upon  the  proper  parts,  I  trust  it  wiU  not 
be  I  ontended,  that   the  discussion  is  futile,  or  the 


No  man  will  deny,  the  importance,  of  ihe  ani- 
mal, whose  milk,  affords  butter,  cheese,  and  vari- 
ous combinations  for  his  table — whose  hide,  gives 
leather  for  machinery,  harness,  and  his  shoes — 
whose  hair,  supports  the  plaister  upon  his  wails — 
whose  horn,  and  bone,  are  converted  into,  medi- 
cines, and  articles  constantly  in  his  use — whose 
tallow,  and  fat,  are  consumed  in  candles,  and  soap, 
necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  health — whose  heels, 
afford  oil,  valuable,  in  many  of  his  pursuits — 
whose  stomach  even,  constitutes  an  agreeable  re- 
past— whose  tail,  is  converted  into,  a  couch  for 
liis  indulgence,  or  repose — and  whose  patient  off- 
spring, after  having  enabled  him,  to  reap  the  har- 
vest from  his  fields,  yields  the  most  wholesome, 
and  nutritious  food  for  his  frame,  and  finally  by 
his  offal  enriches  the  soil. 

It  appears  by  Baily's  survey  of  Durham,  that 
at  CoUing's  sale,  in  1810,  seventeen  cows,  were 
sold  for  2,802  pounds  9  shillings  sterling — eleven 
bulls  for  2,:)61  pounds — twenty-eight  animals,  thus 
produced  §22,948  67.  That  Major  Rudd  paid, 
400  guineas  for  Lady  of  9  years — for  Lily  400  gui- 
neas— for  Peeress  170  guineas — for  Petrarch  375 
guineas ;  that  Messrs.  VVetherill  &  Co.  paid  for 
Comet  of  6  years,  lOOO  guineas.  Mr  Champion, 
and  Col.  Mellish  paid,  450  guineas,  for  the  servi 
ces  of  Charles,  during  2  years.  A  regular  record 
is  kept,  in  tlie  Herd  Hook,  of  the  pedigrees,  of 
the  animals  of  pure  blood.  Although  one  hun- 
dred and  iovty  breeders — 130  bulls  and  nearly  3000 
heifers  and  cows,  are  enumerated  in  this  volume, 
it  will  be  seen, by  .Vlajor  Rudd's  letter,  and  by  the 
prices,  which  I  have  paid,  that  their  cost,  con- 
jtinuesto  ije  as  high,  as  it  was  ten  years  since. 

If  it  were  regu'ated,  by  the  caprice  of  men  of 
Ifortune,  it  might  be  alleged,  that  fashion  gave  to 
them,  atictiti.His  value,  but  as  the  practical  far- 
mers of  Englaii'l,  sanction  it  by  their  pHrchasers, 
and  support  it  by  their  demand,  it  must  be  infer- 
red, that  after  a  trial  of  fourteen  years,  the  ani- 
mals possess,  the  merit,  which  has  been  claimed. 
l"o  shq^the  interest,  which  they  have  excited 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  this  country,  I  could 
mention,  the  names  nf  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  of  Massachusetts,  one  par 
ticularly,  of  Worcester  county,  whonotwithstand- 


Society,  after  reciting,  the  origin,  of  ihe  differ. 
ent  families,  of  Short  Horns,  upon  his  estates, 
mentions,  these,  which  "  lu  uniting  the  two 

ESSENTIAL  QUALITIES  OF  MILKING  AND  FAT- 
TENING are  highly  valuable  ;"  and  adds'  "  two 
"  heifers  and,  a  bull,  'vere  this  Spring,  forwarded 
"  to  Thomas  Law,  Esquire,  at  Washington  ;  from 
"  friendship  and  connexion — as  well  as  the  desire, 
"  tosupport,  the  credit  of  my  farmingthe  very  best 
"  specimens,  were  selected.  The  steers,  which 
"  have  been  bred,  and  slaughtered,  have  been 
"  equal,  in  quality  of  bei-f  to  any  thing  I  could 
"  have  ejcfiected  or  desired.  At  two  and  a  half 
"  years  old  they  weighed  from  80  to  85  stones  of 
"  14  pounds  each,  equal  to  1120  or  1190  pounds," 
although  reared  in  the  usual  mode,  upon  turnips, 
chaff,  and  straw.  In  mentioning  the  draught 
oxen  on  his  farms,  Mr.  Curwen  observes,  "those 
"  which  are  now  at  the  Schoose,  were  produced 
"  there,  and  are  of  the  Short  Horn  breed.  Wil- 
•'  Ham  Eve,  who  has  long  been  with  me,  and  is 
"  accustomed,  to  the  working  of  both  Devon- 
"  shire,  and  Herefordshire  cattle,  is  of  opinion, 
"  that  the  Short  Horned,  are  quite  as  quick  as 
"  Ihe  former,  and  as  fioiaerful,  as  the  latter." 

I  have  for  some  time,  bred  from  the  bull,  and 
an  heifer,  begotten  in  England  by  General,  Mr. 
Curwen's  best  male,  upon  one  of  the  heifers, 
sent  to  Mr.  Law. 

These  animals,  as  well  as  my  importations, 
from  Mr.  Wetherill,  and  some  of  those  bred  by 
Mr.  Champion,  have  every  claim  to  excellence, 
which  high  pedigree  can  establish.  Comet, 
P.-eress,  and  Lady,  sold  to  Major  Rudd,  and  Mr. 
Wetherill,  were  the  grandsire  and  grandams,  oi 
some  ;  Charles,  which  had  been  hired,  during 
two  years,  for  450  guineas,  was  the  great  grand- 
sire  of  another.  Mr.  Wetherill  states,  that  the 
animals,  which  he  had  sent  to  Mr.  Williams,  and 
myself  were  of  his  "very  best  blood" — those 
from  Mr.  Champion,  have  his  highest  conmen- 
dalion,  and  are  fitted  he  declares,  for  "  milking, 
and  fattening."  It  .Tiust  be  observed,  that  unless 
the  pedigree,  be  traced  on  both  sides,  the  animal 
cannot  be  admitted,  as  one  of  pure  blood.  Some 
of  the  cows,  which  have  been  brought,  on  specu- 
lation from  England,  are  not  worth,  half  their 
ing,  the  various,  and  important  duties  of  his  high  jcost.  A  flourishing  account  is  given,  of  Comet, 
public  station,  manifests,  in  his  Agricultural  pur- U"'  some  celebrated  bull,  named  as  the  grandsire  ; 
suits,  the  most  extensive,  scientific  acquirements,  the  sire  if  from  a  native  cow,   would,  neverthe- 


prrmium  absurd,  which  shall  have  brought  thisL,id  in  their  results,  New'-England,  matter  of  fact  less,  be  not  more  in  technical  language,  than  an 


race,  more  generally  into  view 

*  In  the  best  districts,  there  ivill  generally  be 
not  le<is  than  one  half  of  the  land  emfloyed  in 
raising  roots  and  green  crofts  for  Ih'e  stoc'c,  and 
not  more  than  tivo  thirds  of  the  inferior  soils  are 
M'H'ays  under  these  crofts  and  in  pasturage.  Pro- 
bably not  more  than  tivo  fifths  of  even  the  arable 
kind,  or  ten  acres  in  a  hundred  of  the  whole  sur- 
face, produce  crofts  immediately  aftfi/icable  to 
the  food  of  'nan.  The  remaining  ninety  acres, 
after  a  smalt  deduction  for  fresh-nvater  lakes, 
are  aftftroftriated  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  and 
fattening  of  live  stock."  (Sinclair's  General 
Report  of  the  agricultural  state  and  Political 
circumstances  of  Scotland — vol.  3.  page  1.) 

The  Editor  of  the  j1meri:an  Farmer  is  request- 
ed to  inform  his  ingenious  and  ardent  corresfton 
dent  "■  A  Sub.icriber"  that  in  J^etv  England,  and 
Pemisytvania,  luhen  the  measurement  nf  mil'-  is 
given,  it  is  tiot  from  a  wine  quart,  half  filled 
vjith  {rath,  and  that  ivhen  an  animal  is  produced, 
{whether  Devon,  or  Short  Horn)  as  of  a  definite 
race,  some  evidence  is  required,  to  show,  that  it  is 
■not  an  accidental  variety,  of  mongrel  orii^in, stamp- 
ed with  a  fashionable  name,  suited  to  the  pur/ioses 
of  'he  vender,  or  adapted,  to  the  fancy  of  the 
purchaser,  who  may  happen  to  mett  it  on  the 
highwai/. 

V^OL.  0. — S5. 


half  bred,  his  offspring  by  a  n^itive  cow  woul  !  be 
"Next  to  the  Merino  Sheep  l|  a  quarter  bred  calf,  whose  progeny,  by  a  n;Uive 

■"  cow,  would  possess,  but  one  eighth,  of  Improved 

short  horn  blood. 


skill 

He  observes 
"  consider  the  introduction  of  the  Short  Horns", 
"  the  blood  of  Denton,  as  the  richest  acquisition, 
"  to  the  country  which  Agriculture  has  received. 
"  For  the  Dairy  and  the  Stall  I  speak  with  the 
"  utmost  confidence  of  their  pre-eminence.  From 
"  my  three  years  old  heifers  I  have  calves  of  the 
"  most  promising  appearance,  and  greatly  excel  1- 
"  ing  any  I  have  before  seen.  One  of  the  heifers 
"  gives  from  16  to  20  quarts  of  the  richest  milk 
"  by  the  day  since  calving;  the  other  a  little  less 
"  from  the  circumstance  of  having  been  in  milk 
"  continually  for  more  than  ayear,  Ijut  her  milk  is 
"  in  no  degree  inferior  in  quality.  The  last  sea- 
"  son  she  gave  eleven  quarts  at  a  milking  with 
"  grass  only.  A  heifer  of  three  years  with  her 
"  second  calf  has  not  been  dry  since  she  dropped 
"  her  first,  having  given  four  quarts  on  the  morn- 
"  ing  of  her  second  calving." 

I  have  in  my  importations,  and  purchases, 
sought  the  stock,  of  those  breeders,  who  have 
regarded  the  milking  properties,  not  less  than 
the  propensity  to  become  fat. 

Mr.  Curwen,  who,  as  the  able  promoter  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  both  in  Parliament,  and  his 
county,  is  generally  known,  evinces  great  anxiety 
for  the  dissemination,  of  this  breed.  In  his  ex 
cellent  report,  to  the  Workington  Agricultural 


I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN   HARE  POWEL. 

NEW-YORK  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  the  anniversary  ce- 
lebration of  this  institution  took  place  yesterday, 
at  Syke's  Commercial  Coffee  House.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

David  Hos^ck,  L.  L.  D.  President. 

W.  P.  Van  Ness,   ^ 

John  R.  Murray,    >  Vice-Presidents. 

Jacob  Lorillard,  j 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  Lecturer  on  Bota- 
ny and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

Peter  Hattrick,   Treasurer. 

N.  H    Carter,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Levi  H.  Clark,  Recording  Secretary. 

Council. — Martin  Hoffman,  Michael  Floy,  Wil- 
liam Phelan,  William  Curr,  James  Dick,  Israel 
Dean,  Col.  George  Gibbs,  James  Minal,  S.  J.  To- 
bias, Edward  Probyn,  Robert  Gnr.if,  ,)r.  Fran- 
cis, William  Meal,  Thomas    Pringle,   William 
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Fairbaim,  VViUiam  Wilson,  'I'homas  Hogg, 
James  M'Braii-,  John  M'Intire,  ChaiUs  Oakley, 
Andrew  Clark,  David  S.  Lyon,  Philip  Rhmelan- 
der,  Clement  C.  Moore,  William  Neilson,  t  ran- 
cis  Barctto,  J.  W.  Schmidt,  John  Groshon,  John 
M'Nab,  James  Wilson,  Dr.  WriglUpost  and 
General  Morton. 

On  announcing  the  result  of  the  election,  and 
in  introducins;  the  President  elect  to  the  chair, 
Martin  Hoffman,  Esq.  the  late  President,  ad- 
dressed the  new  incumbent  as  follows: 

Sir — 1  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that 
you  have  been  elected  President  of  the  New- 
York  Horticultural  Society.  The  unanimity  of 
its  members  on  this  occasion,  in  selecting  vou  as 
their  President,  cannot  be  more  gr.iteful  to  your 
feelings,  than  it  is  to  mine,  in  making  this  com- 
munication to  you. 

I  trust,  Sir,  that  under  your  auspices,  in  con- 
junction with  the  gentlemen,  who  with  equal 
unanimity,  this  society  have  selected  to  aid  you 
in  the  performance  of  your  duties,  its  jjrosperity 
will  be  promottd,  its  patronage  increased,  and  its 
usefulness  extended. 

Accept,    Sir,   in  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  of- 
fered,  my  relinquishment  of  this  chair,  and  al 
low  me  to  express  the  gratification  I  feel,  in  be- 
ina;   succeeded    by    a    number    of  our    society 


Inimecii'tely  after  the  address  was  pronounced, 
a  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Lyon,  that  a 
comniittte  be  appointed  to  request  a  copy  for  the 
press,  which  resolution  passed  unanimously  ; 
and  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  this 
discourse,  of  which  but  an  imperfect  outline  has 
been  given  above,  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days. 

Kesolutions  were  also  introduced,  and  unani- 
mously adopted,  tendering  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  to  the  late  Board  of  Ofhcers,  for  their 
active,  arduous,  and  iaithfui  services  in  promo- 
ting the  interests  and  extending  tl^e  usefulness 
of  the  association. 

At  4  o'clock,  a  party  of  about  one  hundred 
gentlemen,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  their  guests,  sat  down  to  a  dinner,  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Sykes,  and  served  up  in  his  usual 
siyle.  Among  the  guests  were  sc-veral  strangers 
of  distinction  from  Eurojie,  the  West  Indies,  andj 
othci- parts  of  tlu' counti-y.  The  President  was 
seated  in  a  splendid  arbour  of  flowers,  festoons! 
and  bouquets  of  which  adorned  the  hi>ll  and  ta- ' 
bles.  A  blessing  was  craved,  and  thanks  returned,, 
in  a  most  api)ropriate,  eloquent,  and  impressive] 
manner,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shroeder  of  Trinity 
Church.  In  the  course  of  the  festival,  an  ode 
composed  for  the  occasion  by  S.  V.  Wilson,  Esq 


whose  zeal    for  its   interest,  whose    talents  and:  replete  with  splendid  imagery  and  the  true  spirit 
acquirements   promise    to    realize  the   expecta- i of  poetry,  was  i^ecited  by  the  author  v/ith   great 


tions  and  anticipations  of  its  founders 
To  this  address,  the  President  elect  made  the 

follow  reply  : 
Sir — I  accept  with  grateful  emotions,  the  chair 

whirh  you  have  so  long   and  ably  filled,  and  at 

the  same  time  feel  very  sensibly   the  kind  man 


applause.  As  the  ode  is  long,  its  publication  is 
deferred  till  our  next. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  following 
among  other  sentiments  were  given: 

By  the  President.  The  anniversary  of  the 
New-York    Horticultural    Society — and  all  who 


nerin  which  you  have  conveyed  to  me  the  choice  ihonour  it. 

that  has  been  made,  and   the   honour   that   has!      By  Martin  Hoffman,  Esq.  late  President  of  the 

been  conferred,  in  selecting  me  as  vour  successor.jSociety.     An  union  of  the  horticultural  and  agn- 

AUow  me.  Sir,  to  say,  and  in  doing  so,  to  expresslcultural  institutions  of  this  city. 

the  feelings  entertained  bv  every  member  of  this;     'I'he    Horticultural    Societies    of  London  and 


association,  that  while  they  regret  that  your  avo 
cations  have  induced  you  to  tender  your  resigna- 
tion, as  their  presiding  officer,  they  will  ever 
cherish  the  rememlirance  of  your  faithful  and 
important  services,  and  the  urbanity  with  which 
you  have  uniforn^ly  performed  the  duties  of  your 


Edinburgh.  •  ^ 

The  memory  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks — the  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
Thos.  .\.  Knight  Esq.     The  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
I      Dr.  Andrew  Duncan.     The  founder  of  the  Ca- 


oflice.     Accept,  Sir,  from  me,    and   from   every  jledoniar.  Horticultural  Society  of  Edinburgli. 


member  of  the  society,  our  best  wishes  for  your 
happiness. 

At  3  o'clock,  the  President  delivered  an  in- 
augural address,  before  a  numerous  audience, 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  society,  and 
the  distinguished  guests  who  had  been  invited  to 
participate  in  tlie  festivities  of  the  anniversary 
celebration.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  com- 
mendation of  this  able,  eloquent,  and  highly  in- 
structive discourse,  which  was  long  and  elabo- 
rate, comprising  a  histoiical  sketch  of  horticul- 
tural science,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  thepre- 
sent  time,  with  concise  notices  of  its  eminent 
Cultivators  and  ))atrons  ;  a  full  exposition  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  society,  to  which  its  futurej  oy  "iv.  nt 
efforts   should    be   directed;   and    the   facilities! '-'i*^  Hoe,  aui 


Sir  James  Edward  Smith  The  President  of 
the  Linnxan  Society  of  London,  and  the  zealous 
patron  of  horticulture  and  its  associate  sciences. 

Josei)h  Sabine,  Esq.  The  efficient  and  learned 
Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don. 

Professor  Thnuin.  Professor  of  .'Agriculture 
in  the  Royal  Garden  of  Paris — his  liberal  contri- 
butions to  promote  his  favourite  science  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  gratefully  remembered. 

The  three  E.\-Presidents  of  the  U.  Slates- 
No  less  usefully  employed  in  their  retirement, 
than  distinguished  when  presiding  in  the  coun- 
cils of  their  country. 

By  Mr.  Buchanan,  British  Consul.  The  Spade, 
d  the  Rake. 


which  are  afforded  in  this  city  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  horticu'.lui'al  science,  by  means  of  a  fer- 
tile soil  and  a  v/idvly  extended  intercourse  with 
all  parts  of  the  world.  At  the  close  of  the  ad- 
dress, particular  notice  was  taken  of  the  splen- 
<lid  system  of  internal  inii)rovements  in  this 
st.ate,  which  has  opened  a  patliway  into  the 
depths  of  the  western  wilderness,  bordering 
upon  the  shores  of  tlie  great  lakes,  where  exten- 
sive and  unexplored  fields  are  yet  in  reserve  for 
the  labours  of  the  naturalist — concluding  with  a 
high  and  merited  compliment  to  the  illustrious 
statesman,  who  has  been  the  most  prnniinrnt  in 


By  Mr  Gahn,  Swedish  Consul.  The  i)rospec- 
tive  Vinevards  of  America,  may  they  soon  pro- 
duce the  sweet  alliance  of  the  Giape  and  the 
Wine. 

By  Mr.  Parvis,  Briti.sh  Consul  at  Mexico.  The 
union  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New-York 
with  thos'-  of  Great  Britain. 

By  Professor  Hare,  of  Philadelphia.  The  am- 
bition of  Dioclesian,  when  he  preferred  a  pre- 
cedence in  horticulture  to  political  greatness. 
Would,  that  many  of  our  most  active  politicians 
would  begin  where  Dioclesian  ended. 

By  .Mr.  Colden.  Horticulture — the  offspring 
of  .\griculture.    The  parent  and  child  may  be 


dividual   in  constructing  these  stupendous  public 

works,  so  propitious  to  a  developemciit  of  the  1""°""  °' J^'l^  °^y-  ,        ,     /,        .  r  .i_ 

resQurces  pf  our  country.  I     By  G.  W.  Eeathevstonhaugb,  Cor.  fc.ec.  &i  the 


Board  of  Agriculti: -e.  Sti-phen  Van  KcnsstUer, 
the  patron  of  our  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

By  Dr.Pascalis,  President  of  the  N.  Y  branch 
of  the  Linnjean  Society  of  Paris.  Horticulture, 
as  a  promoter  of  moral  and  philanthropic  pur- 
suits. 

i  By.  M.  Floy,  Esq.  late  Secretary  of  the  Soci- 
ety. The  garden — beautiful  to  the  eye,  health- 
ful to  the  body,  and  instructive  to  the  mind — 
the  C:eator's  gift  to  man,  when  in  a  state  of  in- 
nocence. 

By  Professor  Griscom.  Horticultural  Im- 
provements.— If  the  inoculated  branch  bear  the 
better  fruit,  may  it  receive  the  richest  of  the 
sap. 

By  William  Wilson,  Esq.  late  Vice-President 
of  the  Society.  The  New  York  Horticultural 
Society — may  the  pruning  knife  of  integrity  and 
truth  be  impartially  applied  to  the  retrenchment 
of  every  luxuriant  and  aspiring  shoot,  whose  di- 
rection and  aim  may  prove  detrimental  to  the 
general  good. 

By  Mr.  Carter.  The  A'rvj-Yofk-  Horticultural 
Socit/y. — A  friendly  intercourse  and  cordial  co- 
operation with  kindred  institutions  in  promoting 
the  great  objects  of  this. 

By  Mr.  Clarke.  Horticulture— It  was  institu- 
ted in  the  Garden  of  l^den.  It  has  progressed 
with  the  advancement  of  science  and  civilization 
— may  it  attain  its  summit  in  the  clime,  the  air, 
and  the  soil  consecrated  to  freedom. 

By  Mr,  S.  F.  Wilson.  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant— the  bard  of  New  Eni;land.  No  better 
words  can  be  applied  to  him  than  those  of  the 
lamented  Byron  on  another  occasion  : 

*'  riiy  crnintrv's  voice,  tlie  voice  of  all  tlic  nine, 
Dcm'aud  a  liailowed  liar|) — tliat  fiai-p  is  tlii[io." 

By  M.  M.  Noah,  Esq.  The  laurel  of  Greece, 
which  o'ershadows  the  "poppy  and  mandragora" 
of  Turkey. 

By  Dr.  Francis.  The  primitive  horticulturists. 
— Adam,  who  watered  the  first  plant,  and  Eve, 
who  plucked  the  first  fruit. 

By  Wm.  M.  Price,  Esq.  The  memory  of 
Cincinnatus. 

By  Col.  Baretto.  Science — may  its  influence 
never  be  prostrated  by  individual  malevolence. 

By  James  Edward  Smith  Hosack — Liberty — a 
plant  indigenous  to  no  soil — it  flourishes  wherever 
assi.duously  cultivated. 

By  Thomas  Dixon.  The  pine,  the  rose,  the 
shamrock  and  the  thistle— may  they  ever  flou- 
rish ;  and  may  the  countries  that  give  them  birth 
ever  be  in  harmony. 

By  Mr.  Piiugle.  Flora — not  more  fair  than 
faithful.  While  we  admire  her  charms,  let  us 
emulate  her  constancy.  The  "  grapes  of  Sodom" 
were  a  (it  dessert  for  her  false-hearted  suitors. 

By  Mr.  Gracie.  Tlie  fruits  of  the  garden,  like 
those  of  genius,  most  perfect  where  skilful  cul- 
ture aids  prolific  nature. 

By  Mr.  Thompson.  The  land  of  the  Olive 
and  Vine — its  soil  patriotic — its  fruit  La  Fayette. 

By  Mr.  Groshon.  A  union  of  the  horticultural 
societies  upon  fair  and  honourable  terms. 

By  a  gue.st.  Auld  Scotia — may  the  gossamer 
of  her  thistle  often  float  to  the  western  hemis- 
l>here,  .and  germinate  in  the  congenial  soil  of 
freedom. 

After  the  President  and  Ex-President  had  re- 
tired, their  healths  were  resi)ectivcly  proposed, 
with  a  compliment  to  their  distinguished  services, 
and  drunk  with  loud  and  reiterated  applause. 

l<'rom  the  Jlbany   County  ylg-ricultural   Tracts. 

MANURES. 
[No  branch  of  our  luisbandry  is  more  defective, 
than  that  which  regards  the  preservation  and 
I     application  of  manures ;  and  in  no  way  can  we 
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improve  our  farms  so  readily  and  profit.ibly,  as 
by  adopting  tlie  cxpcviciice  and  practice  of 
men  uho  have  scientifically  and  successfully 
investigated  tlic  subject.  We  have  before  us, 
a.  prize  essay  of  Arthur  Young,  well  known 
in  the  agricultural  woild,  delivered  to  the 
Bath  and  West  of  Englaiui  Society,  on  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  manures,  and  the  mode 
of  prei)aring  and  applying  them  to  various 
soils,  founded  on  practical  experience.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give 
the  whole  of  this  excellent  es'^ay  ;  but  as  it 
embraces  many  kinds  of  manures  not  yet  in- 
troduced into  our  practice,  we  must  be  content 
to  co|)y  those  parts  only,  at  jiresent,  which  re- 
late to  marie,  lime,  ba;  a  yard  dung,  and  green 
crops.} 

OF  MARLE. 

Maries  the  most  common  in  England  are  clay 
marie,  stone  marie,  and  shell  marie.  They  are 
by  some  distinguished  l)y  their  colours,  white,  red, 
blue,  black,  8cc.  but  colours  deserve  no  other  at- 
tention in  these  bodies  than  as  indicative  of  iron. 
1.   7/ie  jVuture  of  Marie. 

The  Bath  and    West  of  England  Society  is  a 


nure.  A  fair  specimen  of  each  division  of  soil 
should  be  selected;  I  do  not  say  field,  because 
the  line  of  fences  may  not  be  the  line  of  cliange 
in  quality.  In  this  selection,  every  materia! 
circumstance  of  elevation,  slope,  shelter,  Ike. 
should  be  had  in  contemplation,  and  the  usual 
'piai.tity  of  rain  that  fall's  in  the  district.  The 
specimen  should  betaken  from  very  many  spots, 
that  the  average  may  be  the  fairer.  The  an 
thors  are  numerous  who  direct  how  soils  are  to 
be  analyzed.  'I'hc  grand  object  with  relation  to 
marling,  is  to  discover  the  proportion  of  calca- 
reous earth  already  in  the  land;  and  it  is  easy 
while  this  is  doing,  to  find  the  projiortions  of 
sand  and  clay  ;  which  three  constiuienis  form  the 
texture  of  the  soil. 

It  is  extremely  difiicult  to  discover,  from  the 
kiiowleflge  at  present  possessed  by  the  public, 
what  ought  to  be  the  quantity  of  calcai'eous 
earth  in  a  soil.  The  best  specimen  analyzed  by 
Giobret,  had  S  per  cent.-;  by  Bergam,  30  per 
cent.;  by  Dr.  Fordyce,  2  percent.;  a  rich  soil, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Davy,  in  his  lecture  pt  the  Royal 
Institution,  11  per  cent.  This  is  an  inquiry,  con- 
cerning which  I  luive  made  many  experiments, 
nd  on  soils  of  the  most  extraordinary  fertility, 
body  much  too  enlightened  to  use  any  term  in  an  |  In  one,  the  proportion  was  equal  to  9  per  cent. ; 


advertisement,  the  purport  of  which  has  not  been 
well  considered.     When,  therefore,  the  expres- 


unothcr,  20  per  cent.;  another  3  per  cent.; 
md  in  a  specimen  of  famous  land,   which  I  pro- 


sion  nature  is  admitted,  as  distinct  from   /jco/^fr-  cured  from  Flanders,  17  per  cent.     But  the  cir- 
ties,    they  seem  to  require  some  intelligence  onicumstancc  whicli  much  perplexes  the  inquiry  is. 


the  component  parts  of  the  substance  used  as 
manures  ;  alluding  probably  by  the  term  here 
adopted,  to  the  passii'c  qualities  of  bodies,  as 
the  active  one;,  arc  supposed  to  be  discriminated 
under  the  word  properties. 

Marie  is  a  fossil  substance,  usually  composed 
of  sand,  clay,  and  calcareous  earth  ;  the  red  and 
black  marles  have  a  small  quantity  of  iron.  I 
have  analyzed  red  marie  from  Cheshire,  which 
had  seventeen  grains  in  one  thousand  ;  and  there 
are  few  specimens,  even  of  the  whitest  marie,  in 
■which  prussiat  of  jjotash  will  not  give  some  note 
of  the  presence  of  that  mineral.  The  quantity 
of  calcareous  earth  varies  extremely,  from  2.5  to 
80  per  cent.  Mr.  Kir-Aan  remarks  the  imjiropri- 
ety  of  not  calling  a  body  chalk  which  contains 
more  than  80.  One  of  the  best  clay  marles 
contained  40  per  cent,  of  calcareous  earth,  50  ot 
clay,  and  8  to  10  of  sand,  with  clear  signs  of 
some  iron. 

Marie  falls  in  pure  water; — but  all  examina 
tion  by  water  is  uncertain,  if  the  water  itself  be 
not  first  analyzed.  It  falls  also  by  exposition  to 
the  atmosphere.  Of  its  three  constituent  parts, 
calcareous  earth  is  composed  of  about  one  third* 
part  carbonic  acid,  which,  is  driven  off  by  heat 
The  clay  contains  generally  a  small  portion  of 
iron,  a  little  volatile  alkali;  j  and  some  sulphuric 
acid;  and  even  when  deprived  of  all  organic 
raatter,  yields  hydrogen  gas.  The  sand,  if  clean 
contains  none  of  these  substances.  Fhosphorous 
ntay  be  gained  from  all  calcareous  earths. 

*J.   Ihe  Pro/'.crtics  of  ^larte. 

The  property  that  renders  this  manure  parti- 
cularly valuable,  is  the  calcareous  eartii,  fcarho 
nate  of  lime)  it  contains  ;  and  to  every  enlighten- 
ed farmer  it  must  be  sufiiciently  evident,  that  as 
all  fossil  manures  arc  intended  to  correct  or  im 
prove  the  texture  of  the  soil,  its  constituent  parts 
must  be  knov.-n  before  any  application  can  ration 
ally  be    made  of  this  or  any  other   similar  ma 


that  many  poor  soils  possess  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  proportions,  as  these  most  fertile  ones. 
To. attain  the  truth  in  so  important  a  point,  in- 
duced me  to  repeat  many  trials,  and  to  compare 
every  circumstance  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
clude, that  the  necessity  of  there  being  a  large 
pioportion  of  calcareous  earth  in  a  soil  depends 
on  the  deficiency  of  organic  matter;  of  that  or- 
ganic uiatter  which  is  convertible  into  hydrogen 
gas.  If  the  farmer  find  by  experiment,  that  his 
soil  has  but  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter,  or 
knows  by  his  piactice,  that  it  is  poor,  and  not 
worth  more  than  10.?.  35s.  or  20s.  an  acre,  he 
may  then  conclude  that  there  ought  to  be  SO  per 
cent,  of  calcareous  earth  in  it  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  abound  v/ith  organic  matter,  and  be 
worth  in  practice  a  much  larger  rent,  in  that  case 


component  parts  of  vegetables;  but  they  abound 
in  ail  soils  sufficiently  for  this  purpose.  A  ma- 
terial advantage  attending  the  use  of  calcareous 
manures  results  from  their  assisting  the  putrefac^ 
tion  of  anim.al  and  ve.j^etable  bodies.^  The  part'ir 
clcs  w.aste,  and  remnants  of  vegetables  unconsun\« 
ed,  which  all  lands  abound  with,  afe  thus  assisO 
ed  in  the  decomposition,  and  prepared  for  be? 
coming  the  food  of  fresh  vegetables.  Dung  als(ir, 
when  ajjplied  after  such  a  manuring,  acts  sooner, 
and  with  greater  effect.  Of  composts  I  shall 
speak  hereafter. 

3.  Coltectint;, 

The  common  way  of  procuring  marie  is  ijy  digr 
ging.  It  should  however,  be  mentioned,  that  "it 
is  dredged  up  from  the  beds  of  some  rivers,  par- 
ticularly the  Shannon. 

I'he  white  shell  marie,  and  white  species  o.f 
singularly  specific  levity,  (probably  the  agaricus 
mincralis,')  are  both  found  under  bogs,  and  also  at 
the  bottom  of  lakes. 

No  person,  whose  land  wants  marie  where.it  is 
not  generally  known  to  exist,  should  be  satisfied 
without  a  most  careful  examination  by  boreing. 
A  borer  for  twenty  feet  depth  does  not  cost  above 
o.e  (for  eighty  feet  not  more  than  20  guineas) 
and  it  is  used  without  dirtioulty  by  any  common 
workman,  after  a  little  attention  in  explaining  it. 

The  bottoms  of  lakes  and  rivers  should  also 
be  examined. 

4.  Prejiaration  of  Marie. 

Mone. 

5.  State  in  luhich  afi/iticd. 
Whatever  benefit  may  result  from  exposition 

to  the  atmosphere,  it  must  be  attained  after 
si)reading;  the  quantity  is  too  large  and  carriage 
too  expensive  to  ]>ermit  any  additional  operations. 
If  dredged  from  the  bottom  of  lakes  or  rivers, 
the  heaps  should  be  left  from  six  to  tweh-t 
months. 

6.   The  J/iJilicalion. 
Under  this  head  must  Ije  considered, 

1.  Carting. 

2.  For  what  crop. 

3.  Depth  of  tillage. 

The  expense  of  carriage  is  evevy  where  so 
great  for  bulky  manures,  that  every  means  should 


his  marie  cart  will  not  be  called  for,  though  there  ]U  used   for  lessening  it.     The  most  important 


be  but  5  per  cent,  or  even  less  of  calcareous 
matter.  Another  motive  for  marling,  which  also 
concerns  the  texture  of  the  .soil,  is  that  of  giving 
tenacity  and  firmness;  for  tliis  purpose  clay 
marles  are  better  than  any  other.  One  proi)erty 
of  the  calcareous  earth  which  is  in  marie,  is  that 


improvement  in  this  respect  is  that  of  substitu- 
ting one  horse  carts  instead  of  the  larger  ones  ia 
more  common  use.  The  superiority  in  every  re- 
s])ect  of  expense,  viz.  of  vehicle,  number  of  dor- 
ses,   weight    drawn,    drivers,    (proportioned  to 


ofcorrectiiig  acidity.     Some    soils  abound  withjthe   ijoint   should  be  considered   as  proved    and 


latiweiglit,  &c.)   has  been  so  well  ascertained,  that 
th  the   ])oint  sliouid  fje  cons'" 
acid  particles,  which  are   prejudicial;  tliese  are  Idone  with. 

neutralized,  and  rendered,  if  not    beneficial,  at  j     The  crop  for  or  on  which  marie  is  first  carried, 
least  harmless.  must  be  either  on  lavs  or  layers,    as   they    are 

That  it  is  a  propert)  of  the  calcareous  earth  called,  or  fallow.  The  former  is  much  the  best^ 
to  be  taken  up  by  plants,  there  is  a  great  reason  to  as  the  farmer  has  the  power  of  leaving  it  expos- 
believe  from  many  experiments.  The  earth  ofjed,  six  twelve  or  eighteen  months;  the  longer 
vegetables  is  for  the  greatest  part  calcareous.!  :the  more  advantageous.*  The  successive  chan-- 
Water  dissolves  1-630  parts  of  its  weight  of  :ges  of  the  atmosphere  moulder  it  down ;  and  the 
calcareous  earth  ;  and  we  find  in  this  32-lOOths  iroots  of  the  grass  combine  it  with  the  surface, 
of  carbonic  acid,  and   thus  impregnated,  it  (lis- Iwhere  it  is  preserved  much  longer  than  if  stirred 


*  By  Mr.  Kir',van,a  third;  by  Bishofi  Wat 
son,  9  in  20;  and  by  oilier  authors,  with  some 
jmall  variations.  Extreme  accuracy  is  desirable 
in  merely  phiiosofihical  ex/ieriments,  but  useless 
in  agriculture. 

i  Boyle,  Kirvjan,  is^c. 


solves  l-]50llis  of  its  sveightof  carbor.atc  of  linie.§  jiinmediately  by  the  tillage  of  a"fallow.  This  re- 
Fhe  vegetable  acids  have  a  great  affinity  with  .mark  applies  proportionally  to  the  loo.'seness  of 
calcareous  car'.h.?  In  this  respect  however,  tlie  the  soil  on  which  it  is  spread.  On  sandy  soils  it 
quantity  demanded  is  very  small  ;  for  Lord  Dun-  is  essential  to  good  tiianagement.  But  I  have  in 
(lonald  asserts,  that  all  the  calcareous  earth  to  my  own  practice  found;  by  the  use  of  some  thou- 
be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  most  crops  will  not  ,ba'nds  of  loads,  that  the  above  jjosition  is  strongly 
exceed  80   pounds.     Should  the  soil  be  deficient'        ■•     •  •  ... 

in    calcareous    earth,    the   application  of   marie 
must  with  this  view  be  important. 
In  regard  to  sand  and  clay,  they  both  enter  as 


X  Kirwati. 
§  Burgman. 
II   Senebier, 


applicable  to  wet  and  heavy  loams,  as  well  as  tr> 
sandy  loams,  both   of  which   have  been  greatly 

1i  Macbride,  Pringle,  Lavoisier,  ijfc, 
*  See  two   very  valuable  firactical  fiafiers  or; 
this  subject,  by  Mr.  Macro,  (  innals  of  .-Igrieul- 
ture ;)  and   by    Mr.   liochvell,    {Communication 
to  the  Board  of  Agricwiture'f 
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improved  by  clay  marles.  Let  it  be  remember- 
ed, that  all  fossile  manures  have  a  con'.tant  ten- 
dency to  sink,  so  that  in  a  course  of  years  they 
■will  subside  below  the  action  of  the  jjlough  ;  and 
this  takes  place  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  ploughings  which  the  land  has  re- 
ceived. 

Thirdly,  respecting  the  depth  of  tillage.  The 
most  experienced  farmers  are  apprehensive  ot 
timing  the  marie  in  too  deep.  The  most  approv- 
ed practice  is  to  plough  the  layer  shallow  for 
peas.  There  is  but  one  objection  to  turnips, 
and  that  is  giving  so  much  tillage  so  early  after 
the  improvement.  Avoid  potatoes,  for  I  have 
found  them  mischievous  in  this  period  of  mar' 
td  land. 

7.   The  scaso7i. 

This  is  soon  dispatched  ;  for  the  business  of 
marling  is  usually  done  on  such  a  scale  as  to  pre- 
elude  choice  ;  it  must  be  performed  when  the 
teams  have  leisure  for  the  work.  And  it  these 
are  bought  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  finish  a 
whole  farm  as  fast  as  possible,  that  the  farmer 
may  reap  the  longer  benefit,  they  are  generally 
kept  at  work  the  whole  year  through  ;  but  it  the 
business  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  so  that  the  farmer 
may  have  his  choice  ;  on  all  wet  and  heavy  soils 
it  should  be  summer  work,  and  on  dry  ones,  it 
may  be  as  well  performed  in  the  winter. 
8.   Ihc  quantity. 

This  is  an  object  of  extreme  importance  ;  for  I 


raised  by  a  shaft,  has  improved  from  3s.  6^.    to 
ols.  6d.  an  acre. 

9.   T/ie  Soi'. 

The  defect  of  a  soi!  must  be  understood,  be- 
fore a  wise  farmer  will  put  himself  to  the  ex- 
pense of  marling.  The  experience  6{  every  day 
will  inform  him  if  his  land  want  tenacity  and  con- 
solidation ;  but  the  want  ofan  addition  of  calcare 
ous  earth,  as  a  food  of  plants,  can  be  discovered 
only  by  analysis.  There  are  other  circuriistnnce- 
which  demand  attention.  If  the  chrysaiitheum, 
segetum  the  jiolygonmn  jiensylvanicum,  and  the 
riimex  acetocella  abound,  the  experienced  far- 
mer will  pronounce  that  the  land  wants  marling; 
and  turnips  producing  deformed  strings  of  roots 
without  swelling  into  the  proper  gobular  form, 
or  being  extremely  subject  to  the  well  known 
distemper  of  the  anbury,  both  afford  a  similar 
proof  of  too  much  looseness  of  texture,  and  sug- 
gest the  consolidation  of  clay  marie.  Those 
evils  vanish  after  this  operation.  The  erica  vul 
garis,  or  common  heath  or  ling,  abounding  in 
laud  is  generally  a  proof  of  an  acid  soil;  and  all 
peat  soils  are  found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  a 
considerable  quantity*  of  the  gallic  acid,  or  tan- 
ning principle!  Some  have  been  rendered  quite 
steril  by  acids.j  "  I  was  led,"  says  Mr.  Wight, 
"  to  see  a  stratum  of  moss  impregnated  with 
vitriolic  acid  so  abundantly,  that  out  of  4  lbs  of 
the  moss  one  pound  of  green  vitriol  was  extract- 
ed."l|  There  is  a  bog  in  Bedfordshire,  in  which 
h;'ve  known  ve'ry  ill  eftects  from  giving  over  do-iSulphat  of  iron  abounds  in  a  degree  almost  equal- 
ses  of  marie,  and  in  some  casesthe  fact'is  curious., ly  e.xtraordmary  ;  but  it  has  been  converted  into 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  improvement  in  Nor-:One  ot  the  finest  watered  meadows  in  England, 
folk,  and  even  to  the  present  time,  some  farmers,  l^y  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Wherever 
from  experiencing  the  evil  of  looseness  and  a  si>cb  soils  are  found,  the  application  of  marie,  by 
want  of  texture  in  their  poor  sands,  marled  at  reason  of  its  calcareous  earth,  is  sure  to  have 
the  rate  of  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  gi'eat  effect.  Instances  are  -too  numerous  to 
hundred  and  fifty  cubical  yards  per  acre  ;  and  quote  :  t'^e  acid  is  converted  into  sulphat  of  lime, 
the  consequence  was  what  they  term  setting.  o>'  Syps"™,  and  consequently  harmless,  if  not 
The  firmness  was  produced,  but  being  too  much  beneficial.  Upon  wet  but  loose  loams,  which  are 
at  the  expense  of  friability,  a  necessary  property,  found  when  manured,  to  be  more  productive  of 
in  sand,  the  productiveness  of  the  fields  was  da-  straw  than  corn,  I  have  found  clay  marie  to  be  a 
mae-frf  for  twenty  years;  so  that  at  present  upon  cure,  and  attended  with  unquestionable  profit, 
sands  of  weak  fertility,  from  sixty  to  eighty  cu-- Another  quality  of  these  loams  is  that  of  being 
bical  yards,  or  40  to  60  large  loads,  are  a  com-  ""commonly  pestered   with  the  red  worm  ;  and 


mon  quantity  and  found  to  answer  well.     If  ra- 


it is  a    singular  quality  of  marie   to  lessen   thi; 


ther  underdone,  they  find  it  better  to  give  a  se-jcvil  considerably  ;  whatever  gives  them  a  firmer 
fond  dose  than  more   at   once.     This  prejudice :  texture,  has  a  tendency  lo  this  effect, 
from  overmarling  is  remarkable  ;  because  after 


Kssays  Physical  and  Literary,  vol.  ii,  ji.  249. 
Hcndrick. 

Darluc  Hist.  JVat.  de  Prov.  vol.  ii.  fi.  127. 
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it  is  done,  the  analysis  of  the  surface  will  indi 
cate  no  improper  proportions,  nor  any  which  are      t 
not  found  on  very  rich  soils.     I  conceive  it  is  for      X 
■want  of  the  additament  being  homogenous,  and 
■well  assimilated  with  the  sand,  as  in  soils  of  a 
natural  texture  it  is  rather  a  mixture  than  an 
incorporation.     But  why  this  should  continue  for 
so  many  years,  it  is  very  difficult   to  account  for. 
When  the  evil  is  discovered,  the  management'On  the  Manufacture   of  Straw  and  Grass  Bon 
should  be   varied.     Seeds  should    not   occur   sol  nets. — JVo.  8,  and  lust. 

often,  nor  be  left  so  long  as  usual,  and  tillage!  The  following  notes  on  the  Manufactory  of  Leg- 
more  freely  exerted  ;  this  will  accelerate  the  horn  hats,  are  from  the  delightful  letters  of  Cha- 
subsidence,  and  the  marl  will  be  more  beneficial  teavieux,  of  Geneva,  (letter  6th,)  on  the  Agricul- 
in  such  a  case  below  than  on  the  surface.  Theiture  of  Italy,  written  in  the  years  1812  and  '13.1 
quantity  to  be  spread  on  poor,  loose,  wet  loams,'jSpeaking  of  the  romantic  Vale  of  Arno,  he  says, 
is  much  more  considerable  than  on  loose  sands  ;  "  The  road  on  each  side  was  bordered  with  vil- 
and  I  have  not  known  in  this  case,  too  great  a'lage  houses,  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces  from 
dose  given  ;  though  I  have  spread  as  far  as  one: each  other:  they  are  built  of  brick,  and  in  a  just- 
hundred  cubical  yards  per.acre,  and  have  known  ness  of  proportion,  and  with  an  elegance  of  form 


much  more.  The  marie  in  this  case  assimilates 
more  easily.  On  loose  peat  bogs,  and  on  moors, 
the  greater  the  quantity,  the  greater  the  im- 
provement. In  all  cases  where  the  object  is  to 
give  calcareous  earth,  the  quantity  necessary  is 
Hiuch  less  than  when  the  intention  is  to  consoli- 
date the  texture  of  the  soil.  In  East  Norfolk, 
where  the  texture  approaches  to  perfection, 
tlvey  lay  on  so  little  as  ten  or  twelve  to  twenty 
t6>i%    In  Somersetshire,  thirty  loads  an  acre, 


unknown  in  our  country.  Before  these  houses  we 
saw  groups  of  peasant  females  dressed  in  white 
linen,  silk  corsets,  and  straw  hats  ornamented 
with  flowers,  and  placed  on  one  side  of  the  head. 
They  are  constantly  employed  in  braiding  fine 
straw  plats  the  treasure  of  this  valley,  and  with 
which  the  straw  hats  of  Florence  are  manufac- 
tured. 


I  Translated  by  Dr.  Rigby,  Landon,  1819. 


This  manufacture  is  become  a  source  of  pros- 
perity to  the  valley  of  Arno;  it  brings  an  annual 
return  of  three  millions  (of  francs')  which  are  di- 
vided among  the  females  of  the  country,  for  the 
men  have  no  concern  in  this  branch  of  industry. 
Every  young  woman,  for  a  few  pence,  purchases 
the  straw  she  has  occasion  for  ;  she  exerts  her  ta- 
lent to  braid  it  as  fine  as  possible,  and  sells  for  her 
own  profit,  the  hats  she  has  made  ;  the  money 
which  she  thus  earns,  at  length,  forming  her 
dower. 

The  father  of  a  family,  however,  claims  of  the 
females  of  his  house  some  of  the  labour  on  h'ls 
farm  ;  this  is  done  by  the  women  from  the  moun- 
tains, who  are  paid  by  the  younger  women  in  the 
plain,  out  of  the  profit  on  the  hats,  for  doing  the 
work  for  them.  They  earn  from  thirty  to  forty 
sous  a  day  in  plating  straw,  while  they  can  hire  a 
pour  woman  from  the  Appennines,  for  eight  or 
ten  ;  by  wliich  means  they  also  preserve  their 
hands  from  beiu]^  hardened  by  rustic  labour,  which 
would  lessen  the  flexibility  of  their  fingers,  so 
necessary  in  a  work  of  such  fine  texture. 

Such  are  the  female  peasants  of  the  vale  of 
Arno,  whose  beauty  and  graces  have  been  so 
much  celebrated  by  travellers,  whose  language 
Alfieri  went  to  study,  and  who  seem  born  to  em- 
bellish the  arts,  and  serve  them  as  models.  They 
are  the  shepherdesses  of  Arcadia,  but  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  not  peasants,  resembling  them  only 
in  their  health  and  freedom  of  care,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  their  pains,  their  scorching  weather 
and  their  fatigues.  I  have  been  assured  that  a 
crop  of  tiuo  acres,  will  su/i/ily  strain  sufficient  for 
the  whole  manufacture  of  hats  in  Tuscany.  It  is 
the  straw  of  beardless  wheat,  cut  before  it  isquite 
ripe,  and  which  the  sterility  of  the  soil  renders 
white.  The  soil  is  chosen  in  the  calcareous  hills ; 
it  is  never  manured,  and  the  seed  is  sown  very 
thick.  These  houses  being  so  near  each  other,  it 
is  evident  the  land  annexed  to  them  must  be  small, 
and  that  property  in  these  vallies  must  be  very 
much  divided;  the  extent  of  these  domains  being 
from  three  to  ten  acres."     p.  73,  74. 

It  appears  from  these  extracts  that  the  girls  of 
Tuscany,  carry  on  the  braiding  of  straw,  at  home, 
as  those  of  New- England  did  when  ihe  business 
flourished — what  a  shame  is  it  to  deprive  them  of 
the  means  of  gaining  an  honorable  support,  and  of 
enriching  the  nation,  by  their  labour! 

The  following  extract  from  a  late  English  pa- 
per, shows  what  has  been  done  in  consequence  of 
Cobbett's  publications  on  the  Leghorn  hat  busi- 
ness. The  people  of  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  collect  some  useful  hints  from  his  remarks, 
although  a  few  of  them  do  not  apply  to  our  situa- 
tion ;  but  they  could  not  well  be  omitted. 

EROM    cobbett's    REGISTER. 

The  farther  I  inquire  and  observe,  the  more 
complete  is  my  conviction,  that  the  Italians  seldom 
or  never  make  use  of  the  straw  of  grass;  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  we  ourselves  shall  rival  and  beat 
these  Italians  with  their  own  means;  namely  the 
straw  of  grain.  I  have  now  numerous  specimens 
of  Italian  plat  before  me  ;  some  very  coarse,  and 
some  very  fine,  though  by  no  means  so  fine  as  the 
plat  of  Miss  Woodhouse.  Very  fine,  however, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  even  this  fine  is  made 
out  of  the  straw  of  grain,  though  to  obtain  straw 
sufficiently  fine  for  the  purpose,  great  pains  must 
have  been  taken. 

The  way  to  obtain  the  straw  was  to  sow  wheat 
or  rye  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  bushels  to  the 
Hcre.  Miss  Woodhouse  chose  to  make  use  of  grass 
in  order  to  surpass  the  Italians  in  the  fineness  of 
her  work,  and  she  has  i,ur/iassed  them  ;  but  the 
jtraw  of  grain  would  be  gotten  much  easier  thai> 
that  of  grass,  for  a  prodigious  quantity  would 
stand  upon  an  acre  of  land ;  it  would  be  all  of  one 
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kind,  and  would  be  free  from  weeds,  and  from  all 
sorts  of  rubbish. 

Probably  enough  xtraw  to  make  Jive  thousand 
iionnets  mig/il  be  groiini  upon  an  acre  of  land.  Ii 
should  be  cut  just  when  tlie  nr.ilk  is  coming  into 
the  grain  of  the  head  ears  of  the  field.  In  most 
fields,  and  especially  in  the  woodland  counlries, 
you  will  find  places  under  big  trees  and  along  the 
furrows  where  the  straw  is  very  small,  and  where 
the  ears  are  scarcely  an  inch  long-,  and  have  no 
grain,  or  only  a  single  grain,  in  each  of  them,  and 
that  an  imperfect  one.  In  tlie '  Cottage  Jicotiomy' 
I  mentioned  the  different  sorts  of  wheat,  and 
pointed  out  those  which  I  thought  best  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  1  am  satisfied  that  any  sort  v/ill  do. 

The  grass  of  various  sorts  may,  nevertheless, 
be  used;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  great 
variety  of  sizes  and  of  colours,  afforded  by  the 
grass  shouUi  not  prove  advantageous,  rather  than 
otherwise.  Certain  it  is  that  we  have  all  the  ma- 
terials here  ;  and  certain  it  is  also  that  I  haue,  at 
this  moment,  platters  at  work  upon  Jinglish  Rye 
struiu  who  are  producijig  work  equal  to  any  that 
I  can  find  that  has  come  from  Leghorn.  This  is 
coming  to  the  point ;  and  the  point  will  have  been 
come  to  in  a  very  short  time ;  for  it  will  not  u-ke 
more  than  a  fortnight  to  turn  this  plat  into  bon 
nets.  I  prefer  beginning  upon  the  grain  straw, 
because  it  is  the  very  same  material  that  the  Flo- 
rentines make  use  of.     Several  sorts  of  grass  will  own  neighborhood,  to  come  and  help  you  to  build 


Uirally  congregated  together,  and  became  the  un- 
(itrworkers  of  the  master  manufacturers  or  dea- 
lers ;  so  that  the  thing  had  to  pass  three  or  four 
hands  before  it  reached  the. wearer.  Now  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  middlemen  are  mis- 
chievous, if  they  can  possibly  be  done  without. — 
The  miserable  creatures  in  Ireland,  owe  one  half 
of  their  calamities  to  middle  men.  The  middle 
men  take  away  that  which  ought  to  remunerate 
productive  labour.  Suppose  a  gentleman  with  a 
large  family,  living  in  some  village.  His  family 
expend  ten  pounds  a  year  in  straw  hats  and  bon- 
nets. They  get  them  from  the  neighbouring  town. 
The  bonnet  man  in  this  town  has  received  them 
from  a  bigger  bonnet  man  in  London.  He  (for 
we  will  suppose  them  to  be  English  produce)  has 
had  them  built,  after  having  bought  the  plat  of  a 
plat  merchant,  who  has  tirst  bought  it  of  the 
platters,  m  the  platting  district.  Here,  then,  are 
three  persons  between  the  platter  and  the  wearer. 
These  three  persons  must  each  of  them  have  a 
greater  profit  than  the  platter.  Now,  is  not  this 
a  very  absurd  way  of  going  on  ?  You  have  the 
materials  in  every  field  and  every  hedge.  It  costs 
little  more  trouble  to  get  them  than  it  does  to 
pick  a  nosegay.  You  get  enough  in  five  minutes 
from  the  side  of  a  footpath  under  any  hedge  in 
the  kingdom.  Is  it  not  better  then,  to  give  a  part 
of  the  ten  ]jounds  to  the  working  people  in  your 


make  much  finer  and  much  more  beautiful  plat 
but  it  will  not  be  the  same  as  that  which  comes 
from  Leghorn.  It  will  be  better,  but  not  the  same ; 
and  therefore  I  begin  with  the  straw  of  grain,  and 
which  does,  indeed,  make  very  beautiful  plat. 

The  eight  pieces  of  plat  sent  me  by  W.  B.  from 
Norfolk,  exhibit  a  most  admirable  specimen  of 
attention,  industry,  and  skill.  Five  are,  I  see, 
from  the  common  Bennet  grass;  two  from  the 
crested  dog's  tail,  and  one  from  the  maiden's  hair 
grass.  None  of  them  are  exquisitely  fine;  but 
number  seven  is  most  beautiful.  I  have  compar- 
ed it  with  a  piece  of  Leghorn,  which  is  nearly  of 
the  same  fineness  ;  and  in  every  respect  the  Nor 
folk  production  is  the  best.  These  specimens 
contain  six  instances  of  joining  or  knitting  togeth- 
er; and  the  doing  of  this  has,  it  seems,  been  dis 
covered  by  the  lady  who  made  tlie  plat.  Better 
judges  than  I  am,  pronounce  this  knitting  to  be 
jierfectly  well  doae.  It  is  with  great  ditficulty 
that  the  eye  can  trace  the  joining  ;  and  therefore, 
we  need  be  in  no  apprehension  as  to  an  incapacity 
to  perform  this  part  of  the  work. 

A  gentleman  from  Suffolk  has  sent  me  some  spe- 
cimens of  plat  made  by  his  daughter  and  his  maid 
servant.  These  are  very  good,  and  his  specimens 
of  grass  are  \evy  good  also.  The  difficulty  which 
he  finds  in  getting  the  platters  to  work  upon  the 
new  plat  will,  I  imagine,  very  soon  disappear. — 
People  are  always  unwilling  to  consider  that 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  as  being 
of  less  value  and  less  importance  than  that  which 
they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  do.  But  a  short 
time  gets  the  better  of  this  sort  of  feeling,  and 
such  will  be  the  result  in  the  present  instance. — 
I  look  upon  the  disco-very  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, as  leading  to  the  habit  of  domestic  man- 
ufacture ;  and  by  domestic,  I  mean  in  the  family 
where  the  article  is  used.  At  present,  the  persons 
■who  plat  straw  live  in  particular  districts,  and  fol- 
low the  platting  as  a  sort  of  trade.  This,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  for  exportation,  perhaps  may 
be  desirable  still ;  but  what  I  want  to  see  is  this, 
the  hats  and  bonnets  made  in  people's  houses  af- 
ter just  the  same  manner  that  shirts,  cravats,.and 
such  things  are  made.  Before,  when  we  had  no 
idea  that  we  had  the  material  to  make  them  of, 
or  where  to  get  straw  to  split,  it  was  necessary 
to  go  to  the  farmer  and  make  a  purchase  ;  when 
this  was  the  case,  the  hat  and  bonnet  makers  na- 


the  hats  and  bonnets,  than  to  divide  the  whole  ten 
pounds  amongst  strangers,  and  giving  about  seven 
out  of  the  ten  to  the  middle  men  in  the  business. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  change  will 
be  accomplished  all  at  once.  Trifling  as  the  dif- 
ficulties are,  they  must  be  overcome;  and  I  will 
now  endeavour  to  remove  some  of  them.  The 
great  difference  between  a  Leghorn  •  ;  and  an 
English  one  consists  of  the  different  manner  of 
putting  the  plat  together.  The  Leghorn  is  what 
is  called  knitted  together;  and  this  is  a  very  nice 
business,  and  difficult  to  learn.  Nevertheless, 
more  than  ten  persons  have  sent  me  some  speci- 
mens of  their  knitting,  which  I  find  to  be  jjerfect- 
ly  well  done.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in 
order  to  render  the  knitting  practicable,  the  plat- 
ting must  be  performed  in  a  certain  manner.  The 
plat  must  consist  of  13  straws,  neither  more  nor 
less.  The  edges  of  the  plat  must  be  so  construct- 
ed as  for  the  eyes,  or  loops,  or  slijjs,  as  they  are 
called,  not  to  pull  out  when  the  needle  passes 
along  to  knit  the  two  pieces  of  plat  together.  In 
order  to  secure  this  point,  care  must  be  taken, 
when  a  fresh  straw  is  put  in,  to  give  it  so  much  of 
the  fastening,  before  its  turn  comes  to  be  on  the 
edge,  as  to  make  it  secure  against  the  force  of  the 
needle.  Whether  this  can  be  learned  without 
seeing  and  examining  a  piece  of  plat  properly 
made,  I  do  not  know ;  but  learned  it  must  be,  for 
it  is  essential. 

This  work  of  knitting  has  been  considered  as  a 
sort  of  mystery,  retained  to  themselves  by  the 
Jews  and  Jewesses  of  London. 

However,  already  has  there  been  an  inroad 
made  upon  the  mystery.  I  understand  that  seve- 
ral Christian  women  have  learnt  this  Jewish  mys 
tery.  What  will  take  place  will  be  this:  Women 
will  keep  schools  to  teach  this  knitting,  and  girls 
will  very  soon  be  in  the  habit  of  learning  it  at  the 
same  time  that  they  learn  their  letters  and  learn 
to  sew.  It  is  right  that  those  who  possess  the  ta 
lent  should  be  paid  for  the  communicating  it  to 
others;  and  they  will  be  paid  for  it,  of  course; 
but  it  cannot  long  remain  a  thmg  not  as  common 
ly  known  and  as  easily  performed,  and  more  easi- 
ly too,  than  the  making  of  a  collar  of  a  shirt.  Be 
it  always  understood,  that,  as  far  as  my  wishes  go, 
I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  the  thing,  unless  it 
became  as  general  as  any  of  these  domestic  works 
which  our  wives,  daughters  and  servants  are  in 


the  habit  of  performing.  It  is  to  prevent  the 
thing  being  confined  to  particular  districts,  that  I 
am  taking  all  these  jjains;  I  want  to  see  it  diffus- 
ed ;  I  want  to  see  it  in  such  a  state,  that  any  ladv 
in  the  country  shall  think  no  more  of  sending  to 
London  for  a  bonnet  than  she  would  of  sending  to 
London  for  butter  or  milk.  It  is  a  thing  perfectly 
matchless  in  its  facilities.  The  materials  are  to 
be  found  as  easily  as  the  dirt  we  tread  \ipon.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  possessed  of  a  single  farthing 
in  order  to  acquire  them,  in  a  certain  extent,  at 
any  rate.  There  is  scarcely  so  great  a  brute  in 
existence  as  to  prevent  a  poor  creature  from  cut- 
ting a  bundle  of  grass  in  his  hedge;  and  what 
hedge  is  there  that  does  not  aflbrd  such  bundle.^ 

It  is  not  the  number  of  hats  and  bonnets  that 
has  been  used,  which  we  are  to  look  upon  as  the 
number  that  will  be  used.  Gentlemen  who  are 
ashamed  to  put  the  poor  miserable  things  of  com- 
mon straw  upon  their  heads,  will  be  delighted 
with  a  hat  made  of  materials  such  as  I  find  in  the 
eight  specimens  sent  up  by  W.  B.  frum  Norfolk. 
His  wife  made  the  plat  and  knitted  it.  She  had 
no  teaching  to  do  either ;  and  what  a  beautiful  hat 
might  be  made  out  of  numbers  five  or  seven  of  , 
this  plat.  So  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
number  of  hats  and  bonnets  would  not  be  increas- 
ed. Besides,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  a 
great  exportation  would  certainly  take  place,  and 
in  this  the  whole  country,  particularly  the  land- 
holders, are  deeply  interested.  The  exportation 
from  Italy  is  very  great.  Many  millions  a  year 
are  brought  to  that  country  by  the  export  of  the 
several  articles  made  of  straw.  We  are  told  that 
the  Italians  work  cheap  :  but  I  am  quite  satisfied, 
that  in  spite  of  their  cheap  working,  we  shall  very 
soon  work  them  out  of  this  species  of  traffic.  If 
1  lived  in  the  platting  districts,  I  would  have  per- 
sons brought  thither  to  teach  the  young  girls  how  ' 
to  knit  the  plat  and  how  to  make  it  in  the  proper 
manner. 

The  manufacture  that  I  endeavourto  set  on  foot 
may  be  made  extensive;  it  may  be  made  a  bless- 
ing to  the  labouring  people  in  particular.  It  may 
be  made  to  draw  from  the  rich  of  this  country, 
and  from  those  of  foreign  nations  too,  the  means 
of  good  living  to  those  who  are  now  miserably  fed 
and  miserably  clad.  If  some  Irish  Lord  were, 
instead  of  spending  his  time^t  a  watering  place, 
to  set  about  the  introducing  this  into  Ireland,  what 
good  might  he  not  do  ?  The  Italians  cannot  work 
cheaper  than  the  Irish  could.  However,  I  ex- 
pect I  must  confess,  much  more  to  be  done  by  the 
middle  ranks  of  society  than  by  any  body  else. — 
To  them  we  must  leave  the  undertaking.  I  hear, 
and  indeed  I  know  t  'le  fact,  that  the  importers  are 
now  selling  Leghorn  bonnets  at  a  loss.  But  what 
will  the  benefit  be  if  we  prevent  the  sending  of 
half  a  million  of  money  out  of  the  country?  To 
do  it  effectually,  large  tracts  of  grain  must  be 
sown  in  the  fall,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  straw. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  thus  early  observing 
that,  if  I  were  a  little  farmer  (no  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  kingdom,)  I  should  be  already  fixing 
ujjon  a  piece  of  ground  in  which  to  sow  some 
wheat  or  some  rye.  Fine  employment  for  daugh- 
ters and  bo)  s  to  cut,  to  bleach,  «nd  pluck  to  pre- 
pare the  straw." 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  HAUTBOY 
STRAWBERRY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

A  few  weeks  past  I  sent,you  some  observations 
and  reflections  on  agricultural  subjects,  made  dur- 
ing a  shoit  ride  with  an  old  friend  from  Elkton, 
to  the  picturesque  shores  of  the  Sassafras  riverin. 
Cxcil  County.    It  was  there,  at  Rose-hill,  the 
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beautiful  estate  of  Gen.  F.  where  I  stiw  so  many 
insigi-.ia  of  good  taste,  such  nuiiiLTOus  sources  ot 
);itional  enjoyment,  and  abundant  means  of  real 
comfort,  that  my  early  passion  foe  coiuitry  life, 
and  its  innocent  pleasui-ts,  from  which  circum- 
stances had  so  long  withdrawn  me,  was  at  once 
renewed  and  iiivitjorated.  If  yon  would  realise 
•  lie  enviable  lot  of  my  old  friend,  you  must  figure 
(o  yourself  a  gentleman  on  the  wrong  side  of  sixty, 
v.ho  will  not  allow  you  tocall  him.  old,  and  whose 
active  personal  habits  and  sprightly  conversation 
seem  to  forbid  that  you  should  ;  blessed  \tith  a 
classical  education,  and  fondness  for  books,  i-ich 
ill  revolutionary  anecdotes,  contemplating  with 
fonsci'ais  pride,  in  all  imr  institutions,  the  fruits 
of  the  independence  which  he  contributed  to  es- 
tablish ;  his  venerable  person  overshadowed,  pro- 
tected, and  nourisheil  by  his  own  vine  and  his 
own  fig  tree,  and  his  estate  beautified  by  the  elm, 
the  sycamore,  the  walnut,  the  maple,  &c.  planted 
i)y  his  own  hand,  and  destined  to  survive  for  ages 
to  come,  as  enduring  monuments  of  his  taste  and 
jirovidence;  and,  when  you  have  done  this,  yon 
vvill  be  ready  to  make  one  of  the  party  of  friends 
which  lam  authorised  by  a  carte  blanclir  to  take 
with  me  on  my  next  visit  to  this  patriot  of  '76, 
who  possesses  that  peculiarart  which  the  French 
expressively  call  the  "  savoir  vrcrc." 

Amongst  numerous  proofs  of  skill  and  success  in 
his  ItorticuUurai  operations,  I  noticed,  particular- 
ly, his  flourishing  beds  of  Hautboy  Strawberries, 
which  are  gathered  in  their  proper  season,  not 
by  quaits,  but  bushels.  Knowing  how  often  the 
most  zealous  and  careful  attempts  to  cultivate 
this  f.ue  fiuit  have  failed,  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  from  him  minute  directions  for  its  man- 
agement, which  he  has  since  reduced  to  writing 
•with  a  distinctness  which  cannot  fail  to  impart 
valuable  instruction  to  your  readers.  You  are 
aware  that  the  scarlet  and  the  Hautboy  Straw- 
berry are  natives  of  America,  and  were  taken 
hence  to  England  about  two  centuries  ago.  The 
varieties  of  this,  like  other  fruits,  have  been  so 
multiplied  by  cultivation,  that  ithasbecome,  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  pencil  and  all  its  colours,  al- 
most impossible  to  represent  them.  The  enligh 
tened  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  T. 
A.  Knight,  Esq.  has  himself  not  less  than  four 
limidred  varieties — But  as  there  is  no  time  to  l>c 
lost  I  submit  to  your  readers  the  following: — 

Directions  f(jr  the  culture  of  the  Hautboy  Stravj- 
berry,  us  practised  at  Hose-hill,  in  Cecil  Coun- 
ty, Maryland. 

"  The  plot  of  Hautboy  Strawberries,  to  which 
you  refer,  is  HT  by  40  feet,  planted  about  the  year 
1802,  is  in  perfect  vigour,  although  most  probably 
iiot  one  of  the  original  j)lants  remain. 

It  is  divided  into  14  beds,  the  plants  at  18  in- 
tiles  apart,  the  alleys  three  feet  wide,  though 
when  the  beds  are  dressed  and  in  neat  order,  the 
alleys  shew  but  18  inches,  9  inches  being  taken 
from  each  side  to  dress  the  beds.  I  prefer  a  flat 
and  rich  loam,  whether  red  or  yellow  immaterial, 
so  that  it  is  ricli,  neither  too  retentive  of  water, 
nor  too  quickly  becoming  dry  When  you  com- 
mence making  a  |»!antation,  the  ground  should  be 
first  neatly  prepared  in  one  k-vel  plot,  have  a  line 
at  lea^t  equal  to  the  whole  length  of  your  plot, 
free  from  knots,  (and  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
a  powerful  iiuU,)  a  rod  12  feet  long,  accuratelv 
jnarked  at  every  18  inches,  with  a  groove  in  one 
end  equal  to  the  thirkne&sof  the  line,  and  a  num- 
ber of  slim  equal  sized  pointed  sticks  about  9  in 
ches  long.  Thus  prepared,  stretch  your  line  the 
whole  length  of  your  plot,  at  each  side  thereof, 
and  placing  your  rod  along  your  line,  place  a 
.sinan  stick  at  every  three  feet,  and  18  inches, and 
iS  inches  alternately,  .md  at  both  c-iids,  for  the 
whole  nuuiber  of  beds  which  you  design;    and 


having  thus  in.arked  off  each  end  of  your  be(N 
proceed  to  the  sides,  ami  as  before  directed,  firs 
stretch  your  line,  and  place  a  stick  at  every  I'-i 
inches,  for  the  whole  length  of  your  beds  on  botl 
sides.  You  will  understand  that  you  have  but 
three  rows  of  plants  in  each  bed,  to  the  inid'U- 
row  of  which  you  can  reach  from  the  alleys  with 
out  treading  on  the  bed,  vvhicli  never  should  be 
permitted  Your  12  foot  stick  is  now  to  be  con 
verted  into  a  marking  stick,  commencing  at  thi- 
sides  or  18  inch  sticks,  begin  at  the  top  or  first 
sticks  of  the  opposite  sides,  by  drawing  very  tiglU 
your  line  from  stick  to  opposite  stick,  placing  the 
grooved  end  of  your  marking  stick  upon  the  line, 
and  run  the  saine  from  end  to  end,  pressing  just 
hard  enough  to  make  a  distinct  mark  on  the 
ground  ;  this  Ivj-'ig  completed,  you  arc  now  to 
stretch  your  line  .at  the  ends  of  the  beds,  and  make 
a  similar  scribe  throughout  your  whole  plot  if  you 
art-  ill  readiiivsa  fir  ftlanling,  if  not,  it  will  be 
best  for  you  to  prepare  small  sticks  of  cedar  or 
white  pine,  and  place  one  at  every  intersection, 
which  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  laying  out  your 
ground  a  second  time,  and  will  guide  you  in  mak- 
ing good  all  missing  sections.  The  leaves  and 
roots  of  your  plants  neatly  trimmed,  let  every  out- 
side row  of  each  bed  lie  planted  with  female 
plants,  and  for  the  middle  row  gf  each  bed,  you 
begin  by  planting  two  females,  then  a  male,  and 
so  alternately  the  whole  length  of  the  bed.  It 
will  be  most  prudent  and  save  you  much  trouble, 
if  you  place  a  small  stick  of  some  durable  wood 
at  every  male  plant,  that  in  case  of  failure  you 
may  know  where  to  place  your  male  plants.  April 
and  September  are  the  best  months  for  making 
new  beds  ;  with  shade  and  water  you  may,  and 
should,  replant  at  any  tii-ae  from  April  toOctober. 
VVe  will  suppo-.e  that  you  have  succeeded  in 
your  planting  ;  that  your  vines  are  flourishing  ; 
that  you  have  been  attentive  to  take  off,  from 
time  to  time,  all  the  runners,  luilhout  /nilting  uji 
the  parent  plant ;  and  that  frost  is  ap[)roaching, 
against  which  it  is  necessary  to  secure  your  plants  : 
If  your  vines  are  strong  and  luxuriant,  begin  by 
cutting  off  all  the  leaves,  even  to  the  crown,  with 
a  sharp  large  knife,  which  is  done  by  gathering 
all  the  leaves  of  each  plant  into  you  h-ind,  and  witli 
one  stroke  cutting  under  your  hand.  This  done, 
carefully  clean  yourbeds  from  all  grass  and  weeds, 
and  dig  them  two  or  three  incl'.es  deep  with  a 
spade  or  hoc,  then  stretch  your  line  along  your 
beds  lengthwise  the  alleys,  9  inches  from  the 
plants,  and  having  marked  your  line  with  the 
spade,  your  alleys  arc  reduced  to  18  inches,  these 
rlig  lip,  and  a  portion  of  the  earth  therefrom  must 
he  alternately  thrown  to  each  side  of  the  digger 
itjion  the  beds,  so  that  they  are  moderately  rais 
ed  al)ove  the  alleys,  and  the  alleys  proportiouibly 
depressed;  thus  you  not  only  give  nourishment 
to  the  jjlants,  but  you  prevent  their  being  injured 
by  water  lying  on  them  ;  the  edges  of  your  beds 
should  be  neatly  patted  with  the  spade,  and  the 
alleys  made  even  and  smooth  with  the  rake.  As 
soon  as  your  berls  are  somewhat  settled,  and  when 
severe  fi'ost  is  about  to  set  in,  carefully  cover  them 
with  halt  rotten  manure,  wh.ich  is  free  from  grass 
seed  ;  be  not  sparing  of  this  article,  which  should 
be  at  least  tivo  inches  thick,  Ci^ually  and  neatly 
distributed,  and  placed,  by  hand,  immediately 
round  the  plants.  As  soon  in  the  sprin.g  as  there 
is  evidence  of  your  plants  growing,  carefully  rake 
of}"  into  the  alleys  all  the  manure  which  you 
spread  the  preceding  autumn,  and  having  taken 
it  from  the  plot,  dress  up  your  beds  as  before  di 
rected,  by  a  light  digging  and  throwing  up  some 
fresh  earth  from  the  alleys;  during  this  opera 
tion  carefully  examine  for  missing  plants,  and  re- 
place whei  e~they  are  wanting,  but  be  not  too  has- 
cy  in  re uii.vlng  thos<'  iv#iich  ..L  first  sight  may  ap- 
pear dead,  for  very  frequently  ujion  a  careful  ex- 


r,i-iinatiou,  yon  will  find  a  growing  bud  under  the 
■arth.  At  the  same  time  that  you  begin  this 
dressing  of  the  beds,  carefully  spread  on  some  va- 
cant place  wliich  is  free  from  grass,  a  large  por- 
tion of  clean  straw,  in  order  that  the  grains  and 
seeds  therein  may  all  be  sprouted,  otherwise 
when  this  straw  is  spread  on  the  beds,  these 
grains  and  seeds  will  grow  and  prove  equally,  it 
not  more  troublesome  than  weeds — this  straw 
should,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  bloom,  (ami 
not  later)  be  neatly  and  equally  spread  over  eve- 
ry part  of  your  beds  and  alleys,  to  a  depth  suffi- 
cient to  perfectly  cover  the  earth,  and  it  answers 
a  three-fold  purpose  ;  it  checks  the  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds,  it  keeps  the  ground  cool  and 
moist,  and  your  fruit  perfectly.elean.  Trod  straw 
is  infimtely  better  than  threshed,  because  it  can 
be  spread  with  greater  accuracy  and  removed 
with  more  ease. 

After  this  j-our  vines  should  not  be  disturbed 
until  they  are  done  fruiting,  bat  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  gone,  be  attentive  to  pull  off-  runners  and 
pull  up  all  weeds,  suffering  the  straw  to  reniain 
until  about  the  last  of  July,  or  the  first  of  August, 
when  it  should  be  carefully  taken  off,  all  run  i---rs 
and  weeds  remove 'd,  the  beds  and  alleys  n;'atly 
dressed  up,  and  missing  plants  replaced.  Thus 
managed,  you  have  a  right  to  expect  an  abundant 
crop  of  fruit  from  your  vines,  provided  you  strict- 
ly enjoin  that  no  jierson,  except  your  gardener, 
pulls  the  fruit  or  goes  upon  the  beds,  and  he 
should  be  attentive  to  keep  down  the  runners  and 
weeds  before  the  bloom  commences,  and  be  made 
responsible  for  the  fruit.  In  the  extreme  corners 
of  my  garden,  I  have  one  small  patch  of  males 
and  another  of  females,  and  the  sticks  fixed  to  the 
male  plants  show  me  which  are  wanted,  and  this 
is  much  surer  and  easier  than  renewing  from  the 
fruit  beds. 

The  Hautboy  is  the  only  strawberry  I  ever  met 
with  which  has  male  and  female  plants,  all  others 
that  I  have  seen  are  hermaphrodites.  I  will  take 
opportunity  to  send  your  friend  a  box  of  plants,  if 
you  will  inform  me  who  will  receive  them  in 
Philadelphia.  .And  now.  Sir,  I  am  to  apolo- 
gize for  my  minute  and  tedious  description  Al- 
though I  might  have  said  plant  in  good  ground ; 
keep  all  clean  by  good  cultivation ;  straw  in  time 
for  fear  of  injuring  the  bloom  ;  plant  one  male  and 
eight  females,  and  your  plants  18  inches  apart, 
(and  in  this  consists  all  the  secret.)  Yet,  in  com- 
pli ance  -with  your  wishes,  I  have  extended  my  in- 
structions to  every  minutia;  of  management." 

•2Ut  July,  1824. 

As  birds  of  my  feather  apjjear  only  at  certain 
seasons,  and  as  the  period  for  hybernation  ap- 
proaches, unless  by  transmigration,  my  soul  should 
animate  the  frame  of  some  other  bird,  it  may  be 
a  long  time  before  you  hear  again  the  wailing 
notes  of  the 

WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


FROM    THE    VERMONT    REPUBLICAN. 

CUTTING  GRAIN. 

Grain  should  be  cut  earlier  than  is  ordinarily 
the  piactire,  and  befoi-e  the  field  is  fully  whiten- 
ed. Almost  every  farmer  has  iiis  peculiar  rule, 
or  modus  o/icrandi,  by  which  he  is  governed.  My 
rule  is  to  cut  my  grain,  when  I  can  easily  crush 
the  kernel  with  my  thumb  and  finger.  I  find  by 
experience,  that  tliere  are  many  peculiar  advan- 
tages attending  this  practice  of  early  cutting.  lu 
the  first  place,  you  get  as  much,  or  more  grain, 
uotwithstrading  the  shrinking  of  the  kernel.  But 
when  made  into  bread, its  superiority  is  strikingly 
apparent.  Y'our  loaf  will  inciease  in  size  and 
be.iuty,  and  its  flavour  will  be  manifestly  superi(jr. 
The  superiority  of  the  straw  i.s  another  iiTiportar.t 
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consideration,  in  favour  of  this  early  cuttinj  ;  for 
cattle  or  horses  it  is  vastly  superior,  and  even  for 
purposes  of  manure  it  is  far  preferable.  When 
grain  stands  late  in  the  field,  many  of  the  stalks 
are  crippled  down,  much  is  destroyed  by  vermin 
and  birds,  and  immense  quantities  wasted  in  gath- 
ering it  by  its  scattering  from  tlie  heads  and 
sheaves.  After  cutting  your  grain  at  the  period 
I  propose,  e.xpose  it  a  short  time  to  the  sun,  then 
bind  in  small  sheaves,  and  put  it  very  nicely  into 
the  shock.  After  this  jcu  need  not  be  in  haste 
to  get  it  into  the  barn  ;  sliould  it  stand  out  20  or 
30  days  it  will  not  be  amiss, 

SICKLE. 


FROM    THE    NEW-KNGLAND    FAR5IER. 

EASY  METHOD  FOR  KILLING  BED  BUGS 
Sir, — I  read  in  your  paper  of  July  10,  a  piece 


lyjj 


Farmer,  statingthat  "a  strongjalso  unite    to  make  it   enjoy  all 
pq)per,  woidd  speedily  kill  orjwhicli  can  result  from  tliis  magnanimous  conceit. 


from  the  Am  eric 
decoction  of  red 

expel  bed  bugs."  1  tried  the  same  t.-ent)  j  ears 
since;  it  would  kill  them,  but  new  swarms  would 
soon  appear;  I  afterwards  tried  corosive  subli- 
mate, essence  of  tobacco,  lump  oil,  yellow  snuff, 
spirits  of  turjicntine,  linseed  oil,  salt,  brine,  &c. 
&c.  witli  no  better  success.  In  1815,  I  used  the 
following  composition,  and  have  since  used  it  once 
in  two  or  three  years,  and  have  not  seen  a  bug  in 
my  bed  since  I  first  used  it. 

For  two  bedsteads,  take  six  cents  worth  ot 
quickvilver,  (crude  mercury)  and  the  white  of 
one  hen's  egg,  beat  them  thirty  minutes  with  a 
feather,  and  apply  the  mixture  with  the  feather 
to  all  the  joints,  &c.  of  the  bedstead. 

DORCAS. 


Po'd'er  of  the  Arctic  Dogs. — Captain  Parry  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  the  power  of  these 
animals,  and  of  their  great  use  in  dragging  an- 
chors, cables,  boats,  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  Hcclato  the  Fury,  wliich  they  performed  with 
astonishing  ease  and  expedition.  "It  was  a  curi- 
ous sight,"  says  Captain  Parry,  "to  watch  these 
useful  animals  walking  off  with  a  bo-.ver  anchor, 
a  boat  or  a  top  mast,  without  any  difficulty  ;  and 
it  may  give  some  idea  of  what  tiiey  are  able  to 
perform  to  state,  that  nine  dogs  of  Capt.  Lyon's, 
dragged  1611  pounds  a  distance  of  1750  yards  in 
nine  mii.utes;and  that  they  worked  in  a  similar 
way  between  the  ships  for  seven  or  eight  hours  a 
day.  The  road  was,  liowever,  very  good  at  this 
time,  and  the  dogs  the  best  that  could  be  procur- 
ed." 


Turnflike  Roach. — It  ai)])ears  by  a  statement 
that  there  arc  18,329  miles  of  Turnjiike  Roads  in 
England;  2591  do  in  Wales;  and  3611  in  Scotland 
total  y4,531.  The  annual  income  on  the  average 
of  the  years  1S16,  1819,  and  ]S:0,  was,  En;;land 
Uro,618'.fi.— Wales,  37,672i.\— Scotland  129,635i.'. 
Total  1,13?',925jE.  But  this  income,  besides  the 
H'.'cessary  expense  of  continuing  repairs,  was  biii' 
thened  in  the  year  1821  with  the  following  debt : 
England  3,874,255/:;.  Wales  201,962£.  Scotland 
1,124,273£  Total,  5,200,490£.  In  Norfolk,  the 
number  of  miles  was  271,  the  income  per  niilt- 
38.-£.  ;  the  expenditure  per  do.  26£.;  excess  of  in 
come  12j6  In  Sufi'olk,  the  number  of  miles  279 ; 
income  per  mile  34:6. ;  expenditui-s  per  do.  o\£. ; 
excess  of  income  3£. 


yearly  produce  of  wine  in  France  is  from  six  to 
eight  hundred  millions  of  francs  (from  twenty - 
four  to  thirty-two  millions  sterling  ;)  in  quantity, 
on  the  average,  34,800,000  hectolitres,  of  which 
about  a  sixth  part  is  turned  into  biandy.  Of  all 
the  departments,  the  Gironde  has  the  largest  pro- 
duce,  about  2,565,476  hectolitres,  worth  about  two 
millions  sterling.  The  exportation  is  much  grea- 
ter than  it  was  in  1818,  but  still  less  than  it  was 
from  1786  to  1790;  but  the  details  given  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  in  the  Ktoile  are  inconsistent, 
and  evidently  incorrect.  The  noble  reporter  says 
that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  present 
expoitation  is  the  prohibitive  system,  adopted  at 
first  by  a  neighbouring  power  (England,)  and  in 
succession  by  all  States.  "Let  us  hope,"  added 
he,  "that  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  who 
by  an  agreement  so  happy  and  so  novel,  have  so 
strongly  and  so  generally  combined  to  defend  ci-j 

vilization  against  the  subversive  principles  which|__.     _ ^.  ... 

for  fifty  years  have  threatened  it  with  ruin,  will! more  read  and  betVer 


tion  of  capital  and  population  in  the  great  cities- 
and  which,  I  apprehend,  is  greater  for  the  capitJl 
and  population  of  the  countrv,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  other  nation,  save  G.Britain.  Hence  I  hope 
that  some  of  your  friends  in  the  northen  cities. 
Hill  give  us  a  comparative  statistical  account  of 
the  capital,  &c.  of  tlie  United  States.  New  York 
alone  has  a  capital  which,  if  distributed  for  the 
purposes  ot  domestic  economy  and  improvement, 
in  a  class  which  would  resemble  the  class  of  coun- 
try gentlemen  in  Great  Britain,  must  achieve 
wonders.  Look  at  the  tobacco  trade— ?«ore  grown 
and  less  obtained  for  it ;— at  the  cotton  trade  ditto 
ditto.  In  short,  the  people  ot  the  Llnited  States 
render  themselves,  by  their  pursuit  of  imapbiartj 
wealth,  nothing  but  "hewers  of  wood  and'  draw- 
ers  of  water"  to  the  nations  of  Europe.     Would 

to  God  that  the  admirable  address  of  a  Mr 

pi  .  in   Massachusetts,  which  you  published 

in  your  paper  in  the  course  of  last  spring,  was 


,  ,  understood!  I  say  jwan-i,2a- 

thc  advantages;, -J/  wealth  ;  for  compared  with  that  produced  by 
agriculture,  it  is  so.     A  hardy  race  of  Yeomanry 


destined  to  stcure  the  repose  ot  the  world  and  the: inrprovcs  the  soil,  adds  gradually,  but  permanent 
happiness  ot  society."  ji,.,  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  furnishes  a 

hide  and  healthy  fi/!  body  and  mind)  population. 
The  catalogues  of  the  bankruptcies  in  the  com- 
mercial cities,  for  the  past  20  years,  will  speak 
volumes  on  this  subject.  VIATER. 

KR0.1I    THE    VIRGINIA    HERALD. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


VALUABLE  NATIVE  GR.\PE. 

Franklin,  ,  Tenn.)  Aug.  6,  1824. 
Dear  Sir  : — The  grapes  on  the  vine,  of  which 
1  gave  yo«  an  account  some  time  since,  is  now  fullv 
ripe 

of  the   skin   of  the  grapes  ;*    for   an    American 
grape,   or  any  other  country,  it  has  certainly  al 

very  fine  skin.     The  grape  is  of  great  frasriaiice !„,,,.„,.  r„^„  .,,„  k     ^  i  '  r  "        '       '■  " 
and  very  sweet :  it  blossomed  the  17th  May,  audi    f'^''  *'T  r)      t  '"S'^'"'  ^'  I'  ' 

was  so  tar  ripened  the    17th  July  as  to  assume  a  ^^':^^^,^^'l'^:! '  TJ'  ^''  "ell  prepared,)  tc 
red  appearance.     If  age  makes  any  improvement 
in  the  quality  or  the  fruit,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  fine  grape. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  FIELD. 
It  ripens  remarkably   regularly,  although  the 
grapes  set  very  close  on  the  bunch — not  a  single 


As  Economy  is  the  order  of  the  day,  permit  me 

and  enclosed  are  a  few  seed,  with  a  sample  v''rrr'nn„?f  T?^'^'""^  °*'.  y°4''  P^P^r  to  communi- 

-1-:.-    -r.,..   ^    r    '  .         .  ^^     '  catc  to  Our  ladics,  a  receipt  tor  preparing  Molasses 

for  preserving  fruits,  &c.  which  renders  it  much 
better  suited  for  that  purpose,  than  a  syrup  pre- 

s  not  solia- 
,,  to  ferment — 
Fake  8  lbs.  Molasses,  bright  New-Orleans,  or 
Sugar  House, 
8  lbs.  pure  Water, 
1  lb.  coarsely  powdered  Charcoal- 
Boil  for  20  minutes,  then  strain   through   fine 
flannel,   double— put  it  again  in  the  kettle  witL 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  boil  gently,  till  it  forms 
a  syrup  of  proper  consistence,  and  st 


instance  of  any  rot,  although  the  season  hasbe^enlT  V'^.K  ;;'  'V^'^m  """»'=^^'"'^-.  '"'"  ^tnun  again. 

„i. ..„.!,....  ..:...,_  -o  ..    ■  I  should  not  trouble  yon  With  the  above,  but  I  am 

satisfied,   that  those  who  m;iy  make  the  experi- 


unusually  wet 
much 


The  Wines  of  France. — The  Paris  Etoile  con 
laics  some  curious  detijils  from  the  report  of  ttiL 
Duke  de  Dondeauville  to  th<-  Peers  on  tiie  wini 
trade  of  France.  It  appears  that  the  value  of  the 


other  kinds  of  grape  rotted  very 
J.  F. 

*Theskinis  uncommonly  thin,  but  the  seeds 
appear  to  be  large  ;  they  ha\  e  been  sent  to  the 
Horticultural  Sociity  of  New-York.  The  Editor 
wDuld  be  much  indebted  to  any  correspondent  for 
accounts  of  any  attempts  to  cultivate  the  vine, 
whether  native  or  imported  kinds;  and  ot  anv 
considerable  essays  at  wine  making  from  the 
grape,  or  any  other  fruit,  which  have  not  been 
hitherto  noticed  in  the  Farmer. — Ed.  Am.  Far. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

CURIOSITIES— /«  C:>nimerce  and  Political 
Kcononnj. 

Mr.  Skinner; — Within  a  few  days  I  was  forci- 
bly struck  by  three  singular  circumstances :  First, 
an  announcement  of  an  expectation  of  there  being 
such  a  demand  for  flour  in  Spain,  as  to  occasion  an 
advance  in  price  in  the  United  States.  Second,  a 
statement  that  Dantzic  flour  had  been  shipped  at 
30.S.  6rf.  per  barrel.  Third,  that  1000  barn.ls  of 
.\merican  flour  had  been  sold  in  England  for  21s, 
sterling  the  barrel.  It  proves  the  wretched  spirit 
of  traffic,  and  how  desirable  it  is  that  it  should  be 
i-hecked.  Here  are  thix-e  circumstances,  each 
■-.ombining  with  the  other  to  prove  the  folly  of 
depending  so  much  on  foreign  commerce;  pro- 
ceeding, I  presume,  from^he  excessive  accumula- 


nunt,  will  be  so  well  pleased  with  it,  as  to  recom- 
mend it  to  their  acquaintances  generally. 

Yours,  Sec.  c 

Chesafieake  and  Detarjare  Canal. Two  gen- 

tlemtn  of  our  acquaintance  have  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  this  canal,  and  we  are  sure  that  it 
will  gratify  ourreaders  to  knosv  with  what  success 
•a  work  advances,  which  is  of  such  importance  to 
the  future  interests  of  Philadelphia.  The  exca- 
vation at  the  summit,  or  deep  cut,  the  most  difH- 
cult  part  of  the  line,  has  been  conducted  with  a 
diligence  and  skill  that  are  highly  honourable  to 
the  contractors: — the  foundation  of  the  tide  lock 
on  the  Delaware  was  attended  with  more  than  or- 
dinary difficulty,  owing  to  the  extreme  softness  of 
the  soil,  and  the  violence  of  the  tide  and  storms 
from  the  open  bay.  This,  howe\'er,  has  been  sur- 
mounted, and  the  greater  part  of  the  foundation 
is  laid.  In  general  the  persons  employed  on  the 
work  are  in  every  respect  competent  and  worthy  : 
the  engineer,  Mr.  Wright,  is  adding,  if  possible, 
every  day  to  the  distint^aished  reputation  he  ob- 
tained in  New- York  :  the  contractors  at  work  on 
the  line  are, -villi  feiu  exa/itions,  executin<»  their 
contracts  with  iivdustry  and  skill.  Our  informants 
understood  that  a  company  who  had  not  done  so, 
.vere  to  be  proaiptly  dismissed,  and  we  perceive 
by  an  advertisemtut  that  tliis  has  already  heel> 
done. — J^at.  Gaz^ 
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Extract  of  a  letter  dated  liraddock's-Fields,  near 
Pittsburg,  26th  .iiii^iist. 
"I  have  raised,  duriii?  the  present  season,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  tlie  Hy?on  Tea  Plant, 
which  now  looks  well  and  is  nearly  ready  tor 
stripping.  If  (after  curing)  I  find  tlie  teaot  a  good, 
or  even  a  tolerable  quality,  I  intend  to  send  you 
:i  sample. 

Respectfully  yours,  ^,.„„„ 

'  GEO.  WALLACE." 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Mallorien,  (Georgia.) 
22d  Jugust. 
"In  this  part  of  the  country  rains  have  been 
•withheld.  Heat  has  been  showered  down  on  us 
in  profusion.  Rather  more  health  prevails  than 
usual  at  this  season.  Crops  worse  than  usual.— 
Great  political  excitement.  Our  depression  next 
year  must  be  extreme,  if  we  loose  our  candidate 
and  have  nothing  to  eat  in  the  bargain." 


•SJi:^  3*AIBMI1IS. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  September  10,  1854. 


On  several  accounts  it  is  important   that  the  where  necessary  to  illustrate  it.     Where  the  in- 


meeting  be  full,  in  number,  and  punctual  as  to 
time. 

The  premiums  have  been  contracted  for  agree- 
ably to  the  understanding  hitherto  had  on  that 
subject,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  persons  hold- 
ing subscription  papers,  will,  at  the  next  meeting, 
be  prepared  to  pay  over  to  the  Treasurer,  the 
amount  subscribed  ;  advances  having  been  made 
in  that  expectation,  and  the  meeting  has  been 
postponed  a  week,  to  give  time  for  its  fulfilment. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every  Trustee  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Society, 
will  be  present  on  this  occasion,  prepared  to  sug 
gest  such  measures  as  he  may  believe  necessary 
to  ensure  the  satisfaction  and  gratification  of  the 
publick  at  the  next  Cattle  Show  in  October. 


vention  is  a  composition  of  matter,  specimens  of 
the  ingredients  and  of  the  composition  of  matter 
sufficient  in  quantity  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ment, and  to  preserve  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Socie- 
ty will  be  expected. 

Committee  : 
JAMES  MEASE,       1  ROBERTS  VAUX, 
REUBEN  HAINES,  |  WM.  H.  KE  VTING 
ROBERT  HARE,      |  ADAM  ECKFELDT, 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— cart-/;;/ 

li/  collected  eiiery    Thursday,  for  the  American 

Farmer.    By  Rogers  is^  Stmisgton. 
Flour,  Howard  St.,    %5  37,  wagon  price — Do. 
Snsquehannah,  S5,  cargo  price — Do.  Wharf  g4  75 

Wheat,  white, 90a  100 — Do.  Red,  85  a  90 — Corn.jtake  them  at  six   weeks 
white.  o3' 
Corn  Meal 


\\w\>ovted  ftuW — 'J5\r  Isaac. 

This  very  fine  young  animal,  just  arrived  from 
England,  is  of  the  true  Herefordshire  breed,  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  the  ■•'Massachusetts  Socie- 
ty for  promoting  Agriculture,"  by  Admiral  Sir 
Isaac  Coffin,  together  with  a  superb  COW  of  the 
same  breed.  They  have  been  placed  by  the  Trus- 
tees on  the  Farm  of  John  Prince,  Esq.  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  in  Roxbury  for  one  year.  He  will  be  per- 
mitted this  autumn  to  go  to  but  few  cows  at  three 
dollars  each,  which  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

As  many  persons,  however,  wlio  have  fine  cows, 
do  not  wish  to  raise  calves,  Mr.  P.  will 


iigree  to 

old,  at  their  real  value, 

-do.  yellow, — ;  Do.  Rye,  brl.  Jg2a2?'5!and    not  charge   for  the   use  of  the   Bull.     The 

,  brl.J52 — Rye,  per  bus.  j'i  cts. — Oats,  iTrustees  hope    by    this  means,  many  more  fine 


TO    DISEASES    OF    CLIMATE. 


His  co- 


CATTLE    LIABLE 

jy  A  gentlemen  writing  to  the  Editor,  nnder 
date  of  August  25,  from  Washington,  North  Caro- 
lina, repeats  a  fact  which  has  been  often  sugges- jdUto  No.  2,  S"l  25 — Shad,  trimmed,  %&  75 
ted  in  the  course  of  our  Editorial  correspondence,  j^Tntiimmed,  g5  75     '" 
to  wit:  The  liability  of  cattle,  as  well  as  of  thejsced  Oil, 


19  cts.  cargo  price — B.E.  Peas,  50 — White  Beans,  animals  will  be  raised  for  public  benefit. 
100 — Whiskey,  27   cts. — Apple  Brandy,  35  cts—  jlour  is  a  beautiful  dar/c  red. 

Peach  do.   SL — Herrings,  No.  1,  §2  a  $2  25—       The  Pedigree  which  is  furnished  by  one  of  the 
No.  2,    SI   ^3 — l^o-   ^Id,  No.    1,  S150 — Dittojfirst  breeders  of  th.s  stock  in  Englituil  says, '•  He 

Do.  was  got  by  Waxey — Waxey  was  by  Trojan,  which 

(iinseng,  out  of  season — Lin-  was  challenged  against  any  bull  in   England  for 

65  cents. — Clover  Seed,  out  of  season  luO  guineas.     Waxey's  Dam  was  Brunette  out  of 


human  race  to  the  diseases  of  climate.  "In  tliis| — Fiax  Seed,  rough,  75  cents  per  bushel — Timo-  Margaret.  This  bull's  dam  is  Young  Charmer, 
climate,  says  he,  it  is  very  difficult  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  horned  cattle  brought  from  the  .Yurth. — 
At  least  three  out  of  four  die  in  June  or  July  after 
they  arrive  here  ;  and  if  they  arrive  in  the  spring, 
summer,  or  early  in  the  fall,  they  di^  immediate- 
ly.    I  never  knew  one  to  escape   disease  entirely 


thy.  Do.  out  of  season — Hay,  per  ton,  §10 — Flax,  own  sister  to  the  broken  ox  that  won  the  premium 
10  cts. — Candles,  Mould,  122  ets. — Soap,  7  cts. —  at  Bath,  List  Christmas,  and  afterwards  was  ex- 
Pork,  Mess,  f  16  00 — Ditto  Prime,  $12 — Butter,  hibited  at  Bristol  for  Show,  and  considered  the 
7  cts.  to  14  cts. — Lard,  10  cts. — Bacon,  6  a  7  cts.  fattest  ox  in  the  kingdom.  Young  Charmer  was 
— Leather,  Best  Sole,  24  to  27  cts. — Feathers,  out  of  Old  Charmer,  killed  at  Hereford  for  the 
35  cts. — New  Wool,  30  to  35  cts. — Merino  full  Christmas  Sho.v  of  fat  Beef  and  was  superior  to 
during  the  first  summer:  if  they  survive  the  first  ;biooded  35  to  40  cts. — ^  do.  30  to  35  cts.— J  do.  any  there."      I'his  pedigree  might  be  extended 

'    ■' '    '  '"' '  -  -  ,.  _.  „.   ^^^^ — 2j  per  further  back,  but  it  is  consideretl  unnecessary  to 

washed  on  the  sheep  and  persons  who  will  view  the  animal. 
Roxbury,  July  12,  1824. 


25    to  28   cts. — Common,  20  to 
cent,  more  when    well 
free  frcii  tags. 

Tobacco. — Four  hhds,  fine  yellow,  made  by  Mr. 
Allen  Dorse^ ,  of  \nne  Aruiulle  County,  sold  for 
>^37 . — Common  Tob.icco  same  as  last  report. 


season  they  do  well.  I  think  young  cattle  are 
more  apt  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  change 
of  climate  than  old  ones."  He  advises  them  to 
be  sent  to  the  South  not  sooner  than  15th  Novem- 
ber, nor  later  than  1st  of  February. 

ttT*"  We  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  medical 
gentleman  in  the  Sourh,  who  would  favour  us 
with  his  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  above 
extract. 

|{y»  The  writer  of  "  Observations  of  a  cor- 
respondent ON  A  VISIT  TO  Saratoga,"  giveslhis  will,  made  in  the  year  1S16,  bequeathed  the 
us  leave  to  postpone  his  communications  at  any;sum  of  ^^4000,  in  the  funded  three  percent  Slock 
time  to  suit  our  convenience  and  the  taste  of  ourjof  the  U.  S.  to  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Phil- 


V\\\\aAe\v\v\a  '?Suc\et^ 

FOR  PROMOTING  AGRICULTURE. 
John  Scott,  Chemist,  late  of  Edinburgh,  by 


readers.  We  have  two  of  his  letters  on  file, 
■which  will  appear  without  unnecessary  delay  ;  in 
the  mean  time  we  apprehend  we  do  him  no  injus- 
tice, as  we  strongly  suspect  that  Whip-poor-will, 
whose  notes  run  through  a  page  of  this  number, 
and  our  travelling  correspondent  to  be  one  and  the 
.same  personage. 

The  latter  intimates  that  instead  of  the  extracts 
promised  in  relation  to  the  New- York  Canals,  he 
may  take  an  original  view  of  their  direction,  ex- 
tent, cost,  revenue,  and  bearing  on  the  interests  of 
that  State,  and  the  power  and  character  of  the 
nation.  And  we  presume  he  will  find  no  difficul- 
ty in  showing,  that  every  "  man,  woman,  and 
child"  in  this  country,  have  been  more  or  less 
benefitted  by  the  wisdom  that  suggested  and  made 
appear  the  practicability  of  these  great  works. 

IMPORTANT  MEETING 

BF  THE    board    OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MARYLAND 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  at  the  town 
residence  of  James  Cox,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  said 
Society,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  September. 


adelphia,  to  the  intent  "that  the  interest  and  di 
vidends,  to  become  receivable  thereon,  should  be 
laid  out  in  Premiums  to  be  distributed  among  in- 
genious men  and  women,  who  make  useful  inven- 
tions, but  no  such  premium  to  exceed  §20:  and 
that  therewith  shall  be  given  a  Copper  Medal 
with  this  inscrijjtion — "  to  the  most  deserv- 
ing."— The  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  have  entrusted  "the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  promoting  Agricvilture,"  with 
the  distribution  of  the  aforesaid  premiums  and 
medals,  and  a  Committee  of  that  Society  have 
been  appointed  to  attend  thereto.  The  subscrib- 
ers named  as  that  committee,  give  notice  that 
they  ■will  receive  application  for  the  same. 

Certificates  of  the  originality  and  utility  of 
the  inventions  must  accompany  the  ap])lications, 
which  may  be  directed  "  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture, 
on  Scott's  legacy,"  and  forwarded  free  of  ex- 
pense, through  the  post  office. 

A  description  of  the  inventions,  must  be  given 
in  clear  language,  and  correctly  written,  accom- 
panied by   drawings  in   perspective   and  detail, 


V>uke  oHAiubs. 

A  fine  young  BULL,  two  years  old  last  Februa- 
ry, is  offered  for  sate.  His  sire  is  the  celebrated 
Teeswa,er  bull  Bergami.  His  dam,  a  beautiful 
heifer,  is  by  a  Feeswater  bull,  out  of  a  fine  cow 
of  the  Lancashire  broad  horn  bread.  His  grand 
dam  and  dam  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Cattle 
Show,  in  1820,  at  New-York,  as  the  property  of 
Mr.  Warren  De  Lancy,  they  being  adjudged  the 
best  milch  cow  and  calf,  amongst  a  great  number 
on  the  ground. 

The  Duke  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  a  few 
white  spots  about  his  eyes  ;  he  is  large,  remarka- 
bly handsome  and  docile.  Lowest  cash  price,  at 
the  farm  of  the  proprietor,  near  Rockville,  Ma- 
ryland, 150  dollars.  If  delivered  in  Baltimore  or 
Washington,  ten  dollars  addition.T.1  will  be  expect- 
ed. It  is  confidently  believed  by  the  proprietor, 
that,  considering  his  blood,  size,  fine  points,  good 
temper,  and  youth,  few  more  desirable  animals,  of 
his  race,  are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  at 
any  price.     Apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer. 


CtJNrBNfS  OK  Tins  NU.MBBIt. 
An  AclMrewof  John  U.  Powel  to  Hie  Pt-nnsylvmia  .\™ri. 
cultural   .Society — Ncw-Yoi-U    lIoi'ticMlmral  Smiuty — From 
the  ■Mlinny  Cminty   Agriciillur.il    I'rsiuts — On  llie  .Msinulhc- 

ture  of  Stniw  ami  Gi^:«,s  Honncts,  No.  S,  .incl  lust On  the 

culture  of  tlie  H.'iuiliny  Strawberry — Cutting  (irain — Easy 
metlioil  for  killing  liLvJ-bU!;s— Power  of  tlje  .-Vretic  nog'i— 
Turnpilce  Itoails— The  Wines  of  France-  -V'aluable  Native 
rirapt'--Curiosities  in  commerce  and  ]iolitical  economy —Fivini 
the  Vii't^inia  Herald— Chesapeake  and  Oelaware  ('anal — Edi- 
torial tlorrespondi'Mce — KOitoc^s  remarUs — I'rices  CuiTPnl--- 
Advertistinents,  ^tc. 
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OBSERVATIONS  of  a  CORKESPONDF-NT, 

ON  A  VISIT  TO  SARATOGA — Earl  Stimion — /lis 
J'remium  Farm — Us  jyianagement  and  produce. 
No.'V.  8th  August,  1824. 

Amongst  the  great  variety  of  visiters  who  have 
recourse  to  this  place,  some  for  health  and  some 
for  pleasure  ;  young  men  in  search  of  wives,  and 
■wives  to  sliew  off  their  daughters  ;  not  the  least 
numerous  or  valuable  class  consists  of  sedate  and 
intelligent  Farmers;  chieSy  those  who  migrate 
hither  annually  to  escape  the  diseases  of  the 
Southern  climate.  These  soon  get  tired  of  the 
continual  round  of  lighter  amusements,  provided 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  young  and  the  gay, 
and  readily  embrace  every  proposal  to  reconnoitre 
the  adjacent  country.  Hence  we  found  yester- 
day, no  difficulty  in  making  up  a  party  of  a  dozen 
farmers  from  Georgia,  South-Carolina,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  &c.  to  beat  up  the  quarters 
of  Earl  Stimson,  Esq.  residing  fifteen  miles  from 
here,  in  the  town  of  Galway ;  well  known  for 
having  taken  in  1819  the  premium  offered  by  the 
Agricultural  Society  for  tlie  best  cultivated  farm 
in  the  county — an  honour  dearer  to  tiie  heart  of 
benevolence  tlian  all  the  blood  stained  trophies 
that  ever  shadowed  the  brows  of  Alexander  or 
CiKiar. 

We  were  received  very  politely  by  Mr.  Stim- 
son ;  to  whom  it  was  obvious  such  visits  were  by  no 
means  uncommon.  He  seemed  at  once  to  under 
stand  our  object  ;  and  having  first  tendered  us  re- 
freshments, promptly  offered  to  conduct  us  over 
the  farm — so  away  we  followed  close  at  his  elbow 
It  was  a  miniature  picture  of  Mr.  Coke,  and  his 
300  foUoweis  over  the  fields  of  Holkham,  except 
that  we  went  on  foot,  nnd  Mr.  Stimson  himselt 
was  not  mounted  on  an  old  white  charger,  with 
sagacity  to  conduct  his  master's  guests  through 
the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  fields,  as  was,  I 
suppose,  jocularly  saic'  of  the  great  Norfolk  far- 
mer by  one  of  his  friends. 

V\'e  examined  as  minutely  as  the  time  would 
permit,  his  various  crops  ;  the  implements  and 
processes  by  which  they  were  made  ;  and  every 
where  we  saw  exemplified  the  great  desideratum 
of  judicious  farming,  to  wit:  Labour  judiciously 
applied  as  to  time,  and  manner,  on  fields  in  good 
condition,  yielding  heavy  crops. 

You  may  feel  assured  that  with  a  dozen  close  at 
his  heels,  some  connoisseurs,  and  some  amateurs, 
our  host  was  well  employed  to  answer  all  the  in- 
terrogatories we  put  to  hiin — no  student,  on  trial 
for  his  degrees,  ever  encountered  more  critical 
examination,  and  few  are  ever  so  well  prepared 
to  pass  the  ordeal  :  and  here  let  me  premise,  that 
Mr.  Stimson  is  a  plain   matter  uf  fact  man,  who 
proceeds  on  the  solid  foundation  of  experience, 
with   habits  of  close    and   accurate  observation 
•wedded  to  no  theories  which  practice  does  not 
sanction,  and  always  ready  to  be  guided  by   re 
suits,  even  though  he  can  not  trace  them  to  their 
causes.     Hence  when   he  announced  to  us  in  the 
outset,  that  his  plough  never  sunk    beyond  the 
depth  of  three  inches,  was  always  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  that  his  manure  was  always  given  to 
his  small  grain  crops,  and  spread  upon  the   sur- 
face, to  be  turned  in  only  with  a  light  harrow — 
we,  farmers  by  the  nnu  lights,  were  all  astonish 
ed,  and  with  one  voice  demanded  his  justification 
for  this  heretical  departure,  from  the  newly  es- 
tablished canons  of  the  church-agricuttural !    He 
replied,  gentlemen,  I  pretend  not  to  be  deeply 
versed  in  the  rationale,  of  farming;  my  business 
is  with  its  results.   I  can  only  tell  you,  that  in  till- 
ing my  land,  at  best  a  laborious  business,  my  sole 
object  is  clear  profit — I  have  tried  all  the  systems 
I  have  heard  of,  and  can  only  say,  that  the  one  1 
follow  is  the  one  which  most  improves  my  land. 
and  yields  me  the  greatest   nctt  income  from  'a 
hour  and  capital !  This  was  a  kind  oi ar^umenium 
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ad  argenlum,  that  none  of  us  could  parry — it  en- 
tered at  the  pocket  nerve,  and  like  friend  Griscom's 
gal\"anic  battery,  reanimated  and  put  in  motion  a 
system  of  farming,  whicli  it  was  supposed  had 
been  as  an  old  criminal,  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed,  beyond  the  power  of  resuscitation. 

His  whole  fariu,  as  I  understood,  now  consists 
of  250  acres  of  arable  land;  whereof  a  considera- 
ble portion,  of  course,  is  in  pasture,  and  100  acres 
of  wood.  He  was  reaping  his  principal  crops 
when  we  were  there,  and  judging  from  ajjpear- 
ances,  compared  with  past  years,  lie  calculates  on 
gathering  1.50  tons  of  hay,  2,000  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, 5,000  bushels  of  grain  of  all  sorts,  and  10,000 
weight  of  pork. 

As  late  as  the  year  1812,  the  average  crops  of 
this  farm  were : 
Of  Indian  Corn,  30  bushels  per  acre 

Wheat,  15         do.  do. 

Barley,  20         do.  do. 

Oats,  30         do.  do. 

Hay,  IJ  tons  per  acre. 

The  following  account  of  his  management,  the 
progress  of  improvement,  and  increase  of  crops 
from  that  time  to  the  year  1821  inclusive,  is  con 
fined  to  one  of  his  lots  of  eight  acres,  and  may  be 
received  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  farm. — 
It  was  furnished  to  my  hand  by  Dr.  Steele,  a 
gentleman  of  excellent  judgment,  and  various, 
and  valuable  acquirements,  whose  society  and 
skill  contribute  most  essentially  to  the  pleasure 
and  the  safety  of  visiters  at  this  place : — 

A.  D.  1812. 
Early  in  September,  the  sod  was 
turned  over  with  the  plough,  to 
the  depth  of  about  three  inches, 
and  then  well  rolled,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ^2.25  per  acre,  which, 
for  8  acres,  is  §18  00 

Barn  yard  manure,  5  loads,  and 
leached  ashes,  3  loads,  worth 
75  cents  per  load,  S6  per  acre, 
amounts  to  48 

This  was  spread  equally  over  the 
surface,  immediately  after  roll- 
ing, and  then  lightly  ploughed 
with  a  one  horse  plough,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  sod,  but  just 
to  scratch  the  surface.  Ex- 
pense gl  per  acre,  S 
1813. 
Ploughed  again  light.     Expense 

gl  per  acre,  8 

Sowed  with  barley,  2i  bushels 
per  acre,  worth  75  cents  per 
bushel.     Seed  cost  15  * 

Harrowed  with   a  light  harrow. 

Expense  37J  cents  per  acre,         G 
Reaping,  cartage,  threshing,  &c. 
Expense  S6  62j  per  acre,  53 

Total  expense  of  the  crop,     gl53 

Produce,  50  bushels  to  the  acre, 
400  bushels^worth  75  cents  per 
bushel,  amount  300 

Nett  profit  of  the  crop,         §147 

In  the  fall,  ploughed  up  the  stub- 
ble, three  inches  deep,  and  roll- 
ed at  the  expense  of  gj  75  per 
acre,  14 

1814. 

Harrowed  and  ridged,  cost  gl  50 
per  acre,  12 

Planted  with  Indian  corn,  2  feet 
7  inches  apart,  cost  §2  per  acre, 
including  seed,  16 

Ploughing  both  ways  one  furrow 
in  a  row,  without  disturbing  the 


sod,  and  hoeing,  cost   {§2 

acre. 
Plaster,  gl  per  acre. 
Ploughing,  hoeing  2d  time 

suckerin,g,  §2  per  acre, 
iJarvesting,  threshing,  pultin.g  up 

the  crop,  &c.  S4  per  acre. 


per 


and 


15 
8 

1(> 


Total  expenseof  the  vvhole  crop  S5114 

Crop,   SO  bushels  per   acre,  G40 
bushels,  worth  75  cts.  per  bush-    , 
el,  4So 

Nett  profit  of  crop. 
1815. 

Split  the  hills  and  harrowed — 
cost  .j50  50  per  acre,  4 

Cross-ploughedand  harrowed,  gl 
per  acre,  8 

Sowed  li  bushels  wheat,  worth 
gl  per  bushe'. 

Sowed  at  the  same  time,  51bs.  red 
clover  seed,  and  2  quarts  timo- 
thy per  acre — cost  SI, 

Laliour  of  sowing,  harrowing  in 
seed,  &c.  SI  per  acre. 

Harvesting,  carting,  thrashing, 
&c.  g4  per  acre. 


12 


8 


S 


32 


Total  expense  of  crop,  72 

Crop,  24  bushels  per  acre — 192 
bushels — worth  SI, 25  per  bush- 
el, 240 
Nett  profit  of  crop, 
1816. 

Mowing,  curing,  cartage,  &c.  of 
grass — worth  §7  per  acre,  56 

Total  expense  of  crop,  56 

Crop  3  tons  per  acre — 24  tons — 

worth  5)7  per  ton,  168 

Fall  feed — worth  g2  per  acre,        16 

184 
Nett  profit, 

1817. 
Expense  of  mowing,  curing,  &c. 
this  year,  g4  per  acre,  32 

Total  expense  of  crop,  32 

Crop,  2i  tons  per  acre — 20  tons — 

worth  %7  per  ton,  140 

Fall  feed,  gl  50  per  acre,  12 


Nett  profit, 

1818. 
Pasture,  without  any  expense — 

produce  equal  to  23  tons  per 

acre — 20  tons — worth  2  50  per 

ton, 

Nett  profit. 
In  the  fall  turned  over  the  sod  and 

rolled — expense,  2,25  per  acre, 
Batn-yard  manure,  six  loads  per 

acre,  §3, 
Spread  over  and  ploughed  in  as 

before,  without  disturbing  the 

sod,  {gl  per  acre, 

1819. 
Ploughed  with  a  light  plough  on 

top  of  the  sod,  gl  per  acre. 
Sowed    with    24  bushels  barley, 

worth  62^  cents  per  bushel. 
Sowing  and  harrowing  in  seeds, 

50  Cents, 
Harvesting,  thrashing,  8cc.  6  624 

per  acre. 


152 


50 


18 


24 


g3GS 


168 


122 


12# 


12  50 


53 


Total  exoense  of  crop,  127  50 

Crop,  56  bushels  to  the  acr«»— 


g03 
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448  bushels — worth  fifty  cents 
per  bushel,  224 

Nett  profit. 

In  fall  ploughed  three  inches  and 
rolled  as  before,  with  same  ex- 
pense, IS 
1820. 

Planted  with  Indian  corn,  w'th 
the  same  expense,  and  in  the 
same  way,  100 

Total  expense,  118 

Crop,  90  bushels  to  the  acre — 720 
bushels — worth  44  cents  per 
bushel,  316 

Nett  profit, 

1821. 
Hills  split  and  harrowed  down,      12 
Sowed  with  barley,  10 

Expense  of  sowing,  ^ 

Grass  seed,  8 

Exnense  of  harvesting,  thrashing, 
&c.  -       53 

Total'expense  of  crop,         86 
Crop,  60  bushels  per  acre — 480 
bushels — worth  fiftv  cents  per 
bushel,  '  240 

Nett  profit, 


96  50 


80 


198  80 


154 


Total  amount  of  profit  for  eight  years 

culture,  ?,hl78  30 

Deduct  the  amount  of  interest  on 

8  acres,  worth  A 100  per  acre, 

for  8  years,  which  is  44S 


Which  leaves  a  clear  profit  for  8  years 

culture,  of  glOSO  30 

During  the  past  summer,  1821,  this  enterprising 

farmer  has  had  the  following  produce  from  the 

culture  of  80  acres,  which  had  been  previously 

tilled  upon  the  foregoing  plan,  viz  : — 

3  acres  of  oats,  60  bushels  per  acre,  ISO 
8     do.     Indian  corn,     112         do.  896 

10    do.  do.  90         do.  900 

4  do.     spring  wheat,    34        do.  135 
6     do.    barley,               60        do.  360 

31  acres  produced  total  amount  of  bushels,    2472 
1  acre  of  flax,  6001bs.  per  acre. 

8  acres  clover  and  timothy,  4^  tons  per  acre,  36 


Mr.  Stimsnn's  farm  leaves  no  necessity  for  further 
observation  on  that  head;  what  is  chiefly  wor- 
thy of  notice  is,  titat  he  never  has  recourse  to 
naked  fill /o'.us ;  but  keeps  his  lands  almost  con- 
stantly covered  with  crops.  His  general  system 
is  to  sow  clover  -and  timothy;  the  first  disappears 
alter  ttie  second  year,  and  instead  of  going  on,  as 
we  do  in  Maryland,  to  cut,  cut,  cut,  year  after 
year,  for  eight  or  ten  years,  as  long  as  we  can  get 
a  ton  of  hay,  and  sometimes  i'.ss  per  acre  ;  he 
-i  arcely  evermows  his  land  rric.  e  tlian  three,  and 
never  more  than  four  years;  and  wlienever  it  does 
not  give  him  at  the  least  2.^  tons  per  acre,  he 
tuins  in  his  cattle,  pastures  it  down,  then  turns 
over  the  sod  three  inches  deep — rolls  it  to  make 
the  furrows  lie  close,  so  as  to  promote  rapid  de- 
composition of  the  vegetable  matter — spreads  his 
manure  five  ox  (not  less  than  tdii  Maryland)  loads 
to  the  acre,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
ploughing  and  spreading  the  manure,  he  sows  his 
grain.  It  is  thus,  said  he,  by  never  letting  my 
land  get  two  loiv,  thus  I  keep  up  its  strength  and 
feriility. 

His  plows  resemble,  very  nearly,  the   Scotch 


Wednesday,  the  21st  ult.  to  address  the  public  on 
the  subject  of  Col.  Clarke's  plan  for  ascending 
rapids  in  rivers,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Na- 
vigation of  the  river  Delaware,  re';ptcifuliy  re- 
quest attention  to  the  following  facts,  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  our  city. 

The  1  iver  Delaware  from  its  magnitude,  extent, 
and  ramifications,  and  from  the  fertility  and  pros* 
perous  state  of  the  country  intersected  by  it  and 
its  tributary  streams,  clearly  claims  a  rank  among 
the  most  important  of  the  secondary  class  of 
American  rivers.  From  the  facilities  which  its 
navigation  affords,  as  high  as  tide  water,  Phila- 
del];hia  derives  i's  chief  prosperity  and  greatness.' 
But  from  the  termination  of  tide  water  upwards, 
the  benefits  to  our  city,  of  the  intercourse  with 
the  circumjacent  country,  are  at  present  exceed- 
ingly limited  and  unimportadt.  It  deserves, 
however,  the  most  serious  consideration,  and 
ought  to  stimulate  us  to  adequate  exertions  to 
improve  the  navigation  beyond  Trenton,  that 
Timothy  Matlack,  Heading  Howell,  and  William 
Dean,  Esqs.  commissioners  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Mifflin,  to  survey  the   river,  stated  in  their 


plow,  being  an   improvement  of  his  own   sugges-  report,  that  the  impediments  are  comparatively 
tion  on  that  implement.     I  have  spoken  to  him  to  itew,  and  by  no  means  difticult  to  be  surmounted. 


send  one  to  Baltimore,  which  you  may  exhibit  at 
your  next  Cattle  Show.  There  is  in  its  form 
something  more  of  U\eioedge  principle,  apparent- 
ly, than  is  usual,  which  makes  it  of  easier  draft  ; 
and  light  as  the  land  may  be,  there  must  be  a  pe- 
culiar lightness  of  draft,  in  plough  which  requires 
but  one  hoi'se  to  turn  over  timothy  sward. 

Gal  way  is  37  miles  from  tide  water  at  Albany, 
to  wliich  place  he  formerly  wagoned  his  produce  ; 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  diminished  one  half 
by  means  of  the  canal,  which  at  Alexandis  bridge 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  favourable  and 
flattering  report  has  hitherto  been  insufficient  to 
excite  our  citizens  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  nature  has  so  bountifully  placed 
within  their  grasp — and  it  is  hoped  that  we  wil 
at  length  arouse  ourselves  from  our  lethargy, 
and  make  exertions  commensurate  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  object  in  view. 

The  trade  of  that  distrct  of  country  is  at  pre- 
sent very  considerable,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
It  now  centers  almost  exclusively  in  the  city  of 


is  distant  15  miles  from  Galway.  Mr.  Stimson  is  New  York.  Some  idea  of  its  great  extent  may 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  came  to  Galway  with  be  for.-ned  from  the  ascertained  fact,  that  the 
no  capital,  but  a  sound  tinderstanding  and  a  reso- 1  produce  conveyed  to  that  city  from  the  single 
lute  heart.  He  has  now  two  stores,  keeps  a  ta-  1  county  of  Sussex,  in  New  Jersey,  situated  on  the 
vern,  &c.  and  has  grown  rich  by  close  adherence  j Delaware,  amounted  in  the  year  1822,  to  6,500 
to  the  Spanish  proverb — "  Go  not  to  your  doctorjtons.  To  facilitate  the  trade  of  this  section  of 
for  every  ail ;  nor  to  your  lawyer  for  every  quar-i country  to  New  York,  numerous  turnpike  roads 
rel ;  nor  to  your  bottle  for  every  thirst !"  Farm-|have  been  cut  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
ing  has  hitherto  been  to  him  an  amusement,  rath- 1  Hudson,  and  plans  of  canals  for  the  same  pur- 
er than  a  primaiy  object.  He  begins  now  to  seeipose,  have  been  projected,  and  are  now  in  serious 
how  much  good  may  be  done  by  the  influence  of  a  contemplation.     Such  are  the  advantages  afford- 


8 

do. 

do. 

4 

do. 

do. 

4 

do. 

do. 

3 

do. 

do. 

10 

do. 

pasture. 

10 

do. 

do. 

do. 

32 

do. 

12 

do. 

14 

do. 

9 

do. 

30 

do. 

20 

47  acres  produced  total  number  of  tons,  153 

1  acre  kitchen  garden,  which  produced  a  great 
variety  of  vegetables,  and  400  chickens. 

The  reader  will  naturally  wish  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  which,  with  shallow  plowing  and 
light  manuring,  yields  such  heavy  crops — an  analy- 
sis of  its  general  character  gives  the  following  re- 
sults : — 

Water,  9.5 

Animal  and  vegetable  matter,  125 

Clay,  17.5 

Siliceous  sand,  54 

Carbonate  of  lime,  3 

Sdliiblt  salts,  1 

Oxide  of  iron,  1 

98  5 
Loss,  1.5 

Permit  me  now  to  close  this  long  letter   by  ;i 
few  general  remarks :    The  analysis  of  the  soil  oi 


good  example  ;  and  having  enriched  his  land,  he 
intends  to  stock  it  with  domestic  animals  of  the 
best  breeds,  and  to  beautify  it  with  plantations  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  &c.  fkc.  I  must  close 
this  crude  sketch  with  a  single  remark,  that  all 
who  visit  this  premium  farm,  and  note  the  con- 
versation and  habits  of  its  owner,  will  be  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  adage — "  The 
font  of  the  owner  is  the  best  manure  for  his 
land."  I  intended  to  have  said  something  of  the 
component  parts  and  medicinal  qualities  of  these 
famous  waters,  but  the  bell  rings,  and  that  I  may 
not  be  singular,  and  yet  more,  that  1  may  pass  mus- 
ter with  my  wife,  who  reviews  me  most  critical- 
ly, I  must  go  "dress  for  dinner,"  as  the  phrase 
runs  here  where  you  must  know  people  dress  at 
least  three  times  a  day — So,  adieu  for  the  present. 

P.  S. — 1  must  add  that  as  to  labourers,  Mr. 
Stimson's  regular  number  does  not  exceed  six — 
yet  he  had,  when  we  were  there,  thirty  hands 
cutting  grain,  grass,  &c.  How  eminent  the  ad- 
vantage when  you  can  thus  hire  labourers  to  meet, 
exactly,  the  demand  on  your  farms,  and  having 
accomplished  your  purpose,  discharge  them,  and 
free  yourself  from  further  expense  .■' 


IntevnaV  lw\»vove\\vent. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
The  subscribers,  a  committee  appointed  by  a 
lueeting  of  citizeos,  held  at  Heiskell's  Hotel,  on 


ed  to  New-York  by  those  roads,  that  even  the 
returns  of  the  small  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
country  beyond  Trenton  which  are  wafted  to  our 
city,  by  the  occasional  floods  in  the  river  Dela- 
ware, generally  pass  to  New-York. 

Should  the  navigation  of  this  river  be  improv- 
ed,  the  Muscoutoung,  Pawling's  Kill,  Navesink, 
and  several  other  streams  extending  into  impor- 
tant districts  of  country,  some  abounding  in  rich 
mineral  ores,  and  others  in  the  most  valuable 
agiicultural  productions,  would  soon  be  rendered 
navigable,  and  contribute  very  large  supplies  of 
raw  materials  for  our  manufactories,  as  well  as 
important  additions  of  our  staples  to  the  exports 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Acts  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  New-York  and  New-Jersey  have  been 
passed  for  removing  the  obstructions  to  the  navi- 
gation of  some  of  those  streams,  in  connexion 
with  their  contemplated  canals :  and  no  doubt 
similar  acts  will  be  passed  for  clearing  the 
others,  as  soon  as  the  citizens  located  adjacent  to 
them,  can  avail  themselves  fully  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Delaware,  into  which  they  de- 
bouch. 

The  extension  of  safe.and  easy  intercourse  with 
the  coal  mines  is  a  measure  imperiously  required 
by  a  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  this  commu- 
nity, as  they  aff"ord  a  grand  source  of  wealth 
scarcely  exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

The  expense  of  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Delaware  on  Col.  Clarke's  plan,  compared 
with  its  importance,  and  with  the  expense  of 
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carrying  any  other  oiode  into  operation,  would 
be  to  the  last  degree  inconsiderable.  This  plan 
let  it  be  observed,  embraces  the  construction  of 
side  ciits  and  locks  of  the  most  approved  kind, 
should  there  be  any  situations  in  which  the  tow 
boats  cannot  be  advantageously  em])loyed,  and 
also  contemplates  the  navigation  of  steam  boats 
of  an  easy  draft.  The  latter  measure  must  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  stockholders  and  to  the 
community  at  large. 

The  proposed  plan  has  had  a  fair  trial,  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  respectable  citizens, 
and  has  received  the  approbation  of  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  engineers  of  our  country. 

To  the  above  let  us  add  that  the  whole  of  the 
details  of  the  plan  have  been  recently  submitted 
to  Judge  Wright,  one  of  the  principal  engineers 
of  the  Hudson  and  Erie  Canal,  and  at  present 
engineer  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Ca- 
nal, who  has  pronounced  an  explicit  opinion  in 
favour  of  its  practicability. 

With  these  views  of  this  important  subject, 
the  conimitte  feel  confident  th.it  their  fellow  ci- 
tizens will  not  only   appiove  of  the  course  they 


lent  fruits  and  vegetables.    It  swims,  dives,  andlwhon.  tlie  spirit  of  adventure  has  stimulated  to' 
continues   under  water   almost  as  easily  as    the  ascend  the   river  in  the  steam  boats,  and  to  at- 


Beavef,  and  quickly  exterminates  the  frogs  in 
such  ponds  or  branches  as  it  selects  for  its  habi 
tation.  It  is  exceedingly  prolific,  producing  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  at  a  birth,  and  bringing  forth 
three  times  in  a  year.  This  extraordinary  in- 
crease would  have  multiplied  the  S|)ecies  to  the 
exclusion  of  smaller  animals,  were  it  not  for 
their  propensity  to  feed  upon  each  other,  when 
other  food  is  not  readily  to  be  procured.  The 
comparative  scarcity  of  food  in  forest  land«,  op- 
pose another  birrier  to  their  multiplication.  In 
cultivated  districts,  they  are  found  to  increase 
with  amazing  rapidity.  The  abundance  of  food,  and 
the  shelter  afforded  to  their  burrows  by  the  corn 
cribs  and  stack  yards,  enable  them  to  provide 
liberally  for  their  young  ones,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  removes  the  temptation  to  domestic  car- 
nage. In  such  situations  they  form  extensive 
burrows,  resembling  towns  and  cities  in  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  Their  burrows  communicate 
with  each  other  by  covered  ways,  and  have  nu- 
merous txternal  openings   for  th 


tempt  the  conquest  of  the  upper  country.  This 
aniujal  appeared  in  England  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  George  the  First,  and  was  called  the 
Norway  Kat.  The  .lacobites  (in  compliment  to 
the  King  and  his  followers)  also  called  it  the 
Hanoverian  Rat.  But  whatever  resemblance 
there  may  have  been  between  them  and  the 
Hanoverians,  the  concurrent  evidence  of  travel- 
lers* in  the  north  of  Europe,  compels  us  to  ac- 
quit both  Norway  and  Hanover  of  the  imputa- 
tion. We  learn  from  other  writersf  upon  the 
subject,  that  they  have  been  long  known  in  the 
Levant  and  upon  other  parts  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an coast.  From  the  Levant  therefore,  (in  all 
probability)  they  were  introduced  into  the  British 
Islands  ;  and  the  constant  intercourse  bi;tween 
England  and  America,  would  insure  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  speedy  importation  of  a  similar 
colony.  In  England  its  contest  with  the  Black 
Irat,  (which  was  a  native  there  as  well  as  here,) 
was  of  short  continuance.  As  the  latter  was 
unable  to  contend,  and  had  no  holes  to  fly  to  for 
retreat,  but  where  its  voracious  enemy  could 
pursue,  the  whole  race  was  soon  extinguished;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  a  similar  result  with 


.         -J  convenience 

have  pursued,  but  aid  in  affording  the  plan  a  fur-  of  entrance    and    exit.      In    warehouses   and  in 
thertrial,  in  order  to  establish  its  practicability,  towns  they  are  even  more  numerous  than  upon 

before  applicatton  is  made  to  the  legislature  forjfarms,  and  if  we  may    believe  the  old   writers 

an  act  of  incorporation.     Let  it  be  borne  inmind.lupon  the  subject.  Castles  and  Forts  in  the  north  of  jthe  native  vermin  of  our  own  country. 

that  all  that  is  necessary  for  this  object,  and  for  Europe  have  been  undermined  and  destroyed  by      It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  we  are 

making  a  complete  survey  of  the  river,  is  aboutjtheir  labours.     They  knaw   through  wood  withllifcely  to  be  gainers  by  the  destruction  of  our  old 

five  hundred  dollars  to  be  raised  in  subscriptions  I  great  facility,  and  by  that   means    pass   r^dilyjdomestic,  since  they  are  to   be  replaced  by  suc- 

cf  ten  dollars  each  subscriber.     The   whole  ex-jfrom  one  room  to  another,  when  once  thev  have  cessors  having  the"  same  inclination  for  mischief 

pense  ef  clearing  the  navigation  as  far  as  Easton,;  gained  admission  into  a  house.     They  are  unable  and  greater  powers. 

is  not   expected  to  exceed  50  or  60,000  dollars,  however,  to  penetrate  a  stone  wall,  and  persons      The  Cat  was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  small- 

and  Irom  thence  to    Carpenter's  Point,  about  80  engaged  in  building  may  exclude  them  by  laying'er  species  of  rats,  and  was  rewarded  for  the  time 

mjles,  120,000  dollars.     Perhaps  there  has  scarce-!  the  foundation  of  the  outer  walls  three  feet  low- [and    trouble   of  conquest,   by  feasting  upon    the 


ly  ever  occurred  a  case  in  which  so  much  solid  er  than  the  cellar  floors. — The  form   of  the  ani 
advanage  was  attainable  on  such  easy  terms.  mal  is  somewhat  modified  by  its  manner  of  liv- 

Should  this  plan  succeed,  as  by  proper  ma-  ing. — Those  which  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers, 
nagemenl,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will,  the  stock  and  feed  principally  upon  fish  and  frogs,  have 
cannot  tail  to  be  highly  |^i  ofiiable — but  the  profit;  larger  heads,  broader  noses,  shorter  ears,  smaller 
on  the  stock,  wha' ever  it  may  be,  is  a  trivial  ob- 
ject, compared  with  the  numerous  and  important 


advantages   it   will   insure  to  the  capital  of  the 


eyes,  and  shorter  legs,  than  those  which  dwell  in 
the  upland,  and  subsist  upon  corn  and  flesh. 
The  large  ash-coloured  rat  (called  by  Mr.  Buf- 


state,  and  to  all  the  citizens  whose  local  situa-jfon,  the  Surmalot)  is  in  length  about  nine  inches, 
tions  adjacent  to  the"  Delaware  and  its  tributary  |  its  eyes  large  and  black,  and  the  colour  of  the 
streams  will  enable  them  to  profit  by  a  removalj  head  ar.d  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  light  brown 


of  the  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  that  river 
MATHEW  CAREY. 
CHANDLER  PRICE, 
WILLIAM  DUNCAN, 
ISAIAH  LUKENS, 
BENJAMIN   TILGHMAN. 
Philadeljihia,  August  28,  1S24. 
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RATS— RATS— RATS. 

JVashville,  (Tennessee)  Aug.  27th,  1824. 
Two  varieties  of  this  troublesome  and  destruc- 
tive race  are  found  principally  to  infest  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States.  The  small  black 
rat,  which  is  probably  a  native  of  the  country, 
and  the  tawny  or  ash-coloured  rat  which  has 
been  imported  from  Europe.  The  former  is 
seven  or  eight  inches  long  without  the  tail, 
which  is  eight  inches  more.  The  belly  is  of  an 
ash  colour,  and  the  back  of  an  iron  grey,  border- 
ing upon  black.  It  has  short  ears,  small  bright 
eyes,  long  whiskers,  and  a  sharp  nose— and  its 
olfactorv  powers  are  probably  eq-ual  to  those  of 
any  other  animal,  unless  it  be  the  dog  It  inha- 
bits indifferently  the  uplands  or  the  lowlands,  the 
forest  or  the  prairies.  It  is  a  social  animal,  and 
burrows  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  ponds  and  ditch 
es,  and  in  the  open  fields.  It  subsists  ind  ffer- 
ently  upon  the  flesh  of  such  animals  as  it  can 
cxjnquer,  upOn  fish,  insects,  corji,  wheat,  or  escu- 


or  ash-colour.  The  end  of  the  nose,  the  throat 
and  belly,  are  of  a  dirty  white,  inclining  to  grey; 
the  legs  more  sparingly  covered  with  hair  than 
those  of  the  black  rat,  and  of  a  dirty  white,  the 
tail  as  long  as  the  body,  and  covered  with  minute 
dusky  scales,  mixed  with  a  few  hairs.  It  differs 
from  the  black  rat  in  being  larger,  more  fierce, 
and  stronger  as  well  of  a  lighter  colour.  It  re- 
sembles the  beaver  also,  more  nearly  in  its  habits 
and  instincts,  as  well  as  in  its  capacity  for  travelling 
by  water.  They  have  been  known  to  cross  rivers 
by  swimming,  and  to  emigrate  from  one  neigh 
bourhood  to  another  in  considerable  numbers. 

They  ha\  e  not  however  been  domesticated  in  the 
Cumberland  valley  long  enough  to  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  its  local  peculiaities.  Thousands 
of  them  are  annually  drowned  in  their  holes  by 
the  rising  of  the  waters  in  consequence  of  burrow- 
ing below  high  water  mark.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  seaport  towns,  on  tne  Atlantic 
towns  on  the  frontier,  and  for  two  or  three  hun 
dred  miles  west  of  tide  water.  Thus  far  they 
have  exterminated  the  native  rat,  and  hold  their 
territory  by  right  of  conquest.  They  are  also  to 
be  found  in  Nashville,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati, 
but  we  are  not  therefore  to  suppose  that  they 
have  achieved  the  conquest  of  all  the  intermedi- 
ate country  from  the  Atlantic  to  these  towns.  In 
tact  the  vanguard  of  the  grand  army  has  scarcely 
surmounted  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  its  arrival  is 
unknown  in  many  parts  of  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
'ey.  Those  wl'icl'.  we  have  upon  the  western 
waters,   are    detachments   from    New-Orleans, 


bodies  of  the  slain.— But  the  Levantine  rat  be- 
sides being  much  stronger  and  better  able  to  de- 
fend itself,  is  so  coarse  and  unpalateable  that  the 
cat  refuses  to  feed  upon  it — and  she  is  too  pru- 
dent a  huntress  to  be  at  the  pains  of  combatting 
with  an  enemy  where  glory  is  the  only  reward  of 
victory.  We  have  abundant  evidence  of  this 
indisposition  to  service  on  the  part  of  our  old 
ally,  in  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  enemy. 
It  has  taken  possession  of  all  the  stack  yards 
and  corn  cribs  within  ten  miles  of  the  town,  con- 
sumes large  quantities  of  grain,  and  damages 
more  than  it  consumes.  It  sometimes  invades 
the  poultry  yards,  sucks  the  eggs,  and  commits 
more  havock  among  the  chickens  than  the  Mink 
or  Fox.  And  the  ci  acks  and  fissures  which  abound 
in  a  limestone  country,  afford  retreats  inaccessi- 
ble to  all  assailants  but  the  Weasel.  This  little 
animal,  (it  is  said|)  will  follow  the  rats  into  their 
holes,  which  its  small  size  and  peculiar  confor- 
mation enable  it  easily  to  do.  "  In  strength,  the 
weasel  and  rat  are  nearly  equal,  but  their  wea- 
pons are  different.  The  rat,  furnished  with  four 
long  tusks,  rather  snaps  than  bites ;  but  die 
weasel,  where  it  once  fastens,  holds,  and  continu- 
nuing  also  to  suck  the  blood  at  the  same  time,  weak- 
ens its  antagonist,  and  alwavs  obtains  the  victo- 
ry." But  the  weasel  is  a  wild  animal  and  cannot 
be  domesticated,  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  it 
would  probably  be  as  mischievous  in  the  farm 
yard  as  its  enemy. 

But  there  is  another  animal  of  the  Ermine 
family  of  which  naturalists  speak  so  high- 
ly, that  I  am  desirous  of  introducing  it  to  t;ie 
public  through  the  medium  of  the  Farmer.  It 
is  tlie  Genet,  or  Cat,  of  Constantinople.  This 
animal  is  twice  as  large  as  the  weasel,  being  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long.  It  is  therefore 
stronger,  and  better  able  to  cope  with  the  enemy, 
and  is  still  small  enough  to  pursue  him  in  his 
narrowest  retreats.  It  resemblee  the  ermine  and 
the  weasel,  in  having  a  soft  and  beautiful  fur,  in 

*  Goldsmith.        f  AcerbL        %  C'ocre. 
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having  its  feet   iirnied  with  claws  that  cannot  be 
sheathed,  and  in  its  apjjetjte  for  pttty  carnage. 

It  is  spotted  -with  Ijlack.  upon  a  ground  mixed 
with  red  and  grey,  the  spots  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate upon  the  sides,  but  uniting  towards  the  back, 
and  forming  black  stripes  which  run  longitudi  nal- 
ly  from  the  neck  backwards. 

The  Genet  like  the  Ei mine  and  the  Civet,  has 
glands  that  secrete  a  kind  of  perlume.  It  difl'ers 
from  them,  however,  in  one  respect,  and  that  is 
in  being  easily  tamed.  Bellonius  assures  us  that 
he  has  seen  them  in  Constantinople  as  tame  as 
cats ;  and  that  they  were  permitted  to  run  every 
where  about  without  doing  the  least  mischief. 
For  this  reason  they  are  called  the  cats  of  Con 
stantinople,  although  they  have  nothing  else  in 
common  with  that  animal,  except  their  skill  in 
spying  out  and  destroying  vermin.  Fitm  such 
as  have  seen  its  uses  at  Constantinople,  (conti- 
nues Goldsmith,  from  whom  I  have  copied  the 
description)  I  learn  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  cleanly,  and  industrious  animals  in  the 
world — that  it  keeps  whatever  house  it  is  in  per- 
fectly free  from  mice  and  rats.  Add  to  this  that 
its  nature  is  mild  and  gentle,  its  colours  various 
and  glossy,  and  its  fur  valuable :  and  upon  the 
whole  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those  aninials, 
that  with  proper  care  might  be  propagated 
amongst  us,  and  might  become  one  of  the  most 
serviceable  of  our  domestics."  Do  not  opportu- 
nities sometimes  occur  with  persons  engaged  in 
the  Smyrna  trade,  or  to  the  naval  officers  on  the 
Mediterranean  station,  to  visit  Constantinople? 
If  they  do,  and  several  couples  of  this  species  of 
animals  could  be  procured  and  brought  over,  an 
essential  service  would  be  rendered  to  all  the 
cities  on  the  maritime  frontier  ;  and  the  South- 
ern and  Western  country  might  be  speedily  sup- 
plied from  them. 

If  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  be  the 
native  country  of  the  Rat,  as  well  as  of  the  Ge- 
net, they  are  probably  ancient  enemies,  and  if 
the  foi-mer  has  wandered  away  over  the  world  in 
quest  of  adventures,  it  is  proper  that  the  latter 
should  wander  after  it. — And  there  is  a  peculiar 
fitness  in  seeking  and  importing  the  remedy 
from  the  same  country  that  produced  the  disease. 
RUSTICUS  JUNIOR. 
N.  B.  The  subject  of  the  foregoing  communi- 
cation, is  of  such  general  interest,  that  it  will 
probably  need  no  apology — or,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  all  the  ordinary  expedients  for 
de.itroying  such  vermin  have  failed — Traps,  ar- 
senic, and  71U.V  vo?nica  may  succeed  two  or  three 
times,  but  no  more.  The  rats  discover  and  avoid 
them. — I  have  another  communication  to  make 
respecting  the  cross  between  the  native  Buffaloe, 
and  the  English  Black  Cattle,  but  defer  it  to  a 
more  convenient  season,  under  the  assurance 
that  the  above  will  be  enough  for  the  present. 
With  much  respect,  I  remain, 

your  obed't  serv't,  and  sincere  friend, 

R.  J. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Baltimore,  Mel. 

FROM  THE  EAST  FLORIDA  HERALD — July  24. 

The  following  Report  was  presented  to  the 
./igricultitral  Hociety  by  Mr.  Mitchel,  from  the 
committee,  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  at 
its  meeting  on  the  17th  instant,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

To  the  .Agricultural  Society  of  Eaat  Florida,  on 
t/ie' Cultivation  of  the  Orange   Tree. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  re- 
porting on  the  cultivation  of  the  Orange  Tree, 
submit  the  following  observations. 

From  the  effects  of  the  severe  frost  of  Februa- 
ry, 1823,  it  would  seem  that  a  line  drawn  from 
St,  Andrew's  Soond  in  Georgia,  to  the  entrance 


of  the  river  Apalachicola,  would  mark  the  north-j 
ern  limits  of  the  Orange  region,  and  in  every  part] 
of  Florida  south  of  this  demarcation,  the  Orange 
tree  meets  with  a  congenial  climate.  Its  cultiva- 
tions I'.as  hitherto  been  circumscribed  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Johns,  although 
there  are  extensive  groves  of  native  sour  and 
bittersweet  orange  trees  throughout  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  recently  occupied  by  the 
Indians. 

There  is  an  obscurity  in  the  annals  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, which  has  prevented  us  from  tracing  the 
sweet-orange  tree  to  its  first  introduction,  but 
many  circumstances  induce  the  belief  that  it 
has  been  imported  from  the  West  Indies  and 
from  the  south  of  Europe.  Its  longevity  is  traced 
to  116  years  in  this  territory,  and  trees  of  this 
ige  seem  to  be  as  vigorous  and  fruitful  as  those 
of  20  years.  In  France  this  tree  is  traced  to  the 
age  of  560  years. 

The  sweet  orange  tree  is  of  easy  propagation 
from  the  seed,  as  most  ot  the  seeds  are  prolific  : 
they  should  be  sown  from  one  to  two  inches  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  rows  sufficient 
ly  sep-.irattd  to  leave  room  for  hoenig ;  after 
twelve  months  the  young  trees  may  be  trans- 
planted at  pleasure.  At  this  age  their  growth  is 
from  six  to  twenty-four  inches.  We  have  meas- 
ured one  in  St.  Augustine  of  a  growth  of  twenty 


In  rearing  a  grove  it  would  be  attended  witl» 
benefit,  if  the  trees  were  washed  once  in  two 
years  with  sand  and  water,  to  remove  whatever 
fungus  may  have  gathered  on  the  bark,  and  if  a 
little  attention  were  given  to  pruning  the  interior 
foliage,  with  the  view  of  promoting  a  vigorous 
and  extended  ramification. 

The  orange  tree  rises  to  36  feet  in  height,  and 
ramifies  nearly  to  the  same  extent.  The  largest 
quantity  of  fruit  which  we  have  yet  ascertained, 
is  6000  oranges  to  one  tree,  on  the  river  St. 
John's,  and  the  quantity  of  3,500  is  of  frequent 
occun-ence  both  in  that  quarter  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  St.  Augustine.  The  groves  of  the  territory 
have  not  yet  attained  sufficient  perfection  to 
furnish  data  for  computing  their  produce  in  the 
gross,  for  in  general  large  trees  and  small  are 
blended  together.  In  this  imperfect  condition, 
however,  the  product  of  the  groves  in  St.  Augus-  . 
tine  may  be  estimated  at  g500  per  acre.  But  on 
whatever  scale  a  computation  may  be  made, 
whether  upon  1000  oranges  to  the  tree,  or  upon 
5000,  when  it  is  considered  that  groves  may  be 
raised  under  circumstances  requiring  from  the 
planter  scarcely  any  abstraction  from  his  ordina- 
ry avocations,  it  will  be  evident  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  olive,  there  is  no  plant  so  produc- 
tive as  the  sweet  orange  tree. 

It  is  true  that,  against  the  benefits  to  be  derived 


months  from  the  seed— its  height  is  66  inches,  jj-j.^j^  ^j^g  orange  tree,  may  be  placed  the  length 
and  Iji-eadth  30.  Lf  x\^q  necessary  to  raise  it  from  the  seed  ;  but, 

The  orange  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  may  Iq,,  ^^^  ^^^^^  hand,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
be,  after  the  parent  orange  is  ripe.  It  may  be  j,^,^^  ^[^-,3  process  requires  no  advance  of  capital- 
sown  at  any  season,  but  the  greatest  enemy  to^j^^j  ^^  nurseries  are  now  established,  those 
the  tender  sprouts  IS  the  frost  in  February.  planters  who  may  be  unwilling  to  exercise  pa- 

The  operation  of  transplantmg  niay  be  pei"-  tienee,  will  have  an  opportunity  at  a  moderate 
formed  with  safety  at  any  season  ot  the  year,  and  cj^pense,  of  setting  out  groves  without  much 
upon  trees  of  any  age,  if  precaution  be  taken  tolj^^g  ^^  Wm^. 

avoid  the  hottest  and  driest  waather,  which:  inconveniences  have  arisen  from  the  jiractice 
usually  happens  in  July,  and  the  coldest  weather. ^f  shipping  oranges  and  confining  tliem  in  mass 
in  February  ;  but  this  operation  should  be  limit-  ;^  ^^^  \\o\(.\'i  of  "   " 


ed  as  much  as  possible  to  young  trees 

In  transplanting  large  trees,  if  they  be  remov 


f  vessels :  these  might  be  obviated 
by  the  adoption  of  some  cheap  and  convenient 
niode   of  packing   them    for   exportation.      We 


ed  from  a  good  soil  to  a  better,  they  require  no  ti,erefore  recommend  that  tho  Society  should 
lopping;  but  if  from  a  strong  to  a  weaker  soil,jpj,j,jj^pjg  inquiry,  ar.d  offer  a  reward  for  the  best 
they   should  be  trimmed  and  assisted  by  manure.  ,,Q^„^,j,-_i(,atioj,  „„  jhe  interesting  subject. 

In  transplanting  large  trees,  it  is  economical  tol  -pj^g  bitter  sweet  orange  tree  is  indigenous  to 
leaveexposedthefragmentsof  roots  from  whence  ,.|,g  territory,  and,  like  the  sour  orange  tree, 
they  were  separated,  as  each  radical  will  produce  :g,.ows  abundantly  in  the  interior.  This  fruit  is 
a  distinct  tree,  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  trom'  ^  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  the  sweet  orange  ; 
the  seed.  it  is  pleasant,  wholesome,  aiid  the  most  nutritive 

The  sweet  orange  tree  may  be  propagated  UYjof  the  orange  tribe,  and  it  hangs  on  the  tree  in  per- 
engratting  and  inoculation  upon  the  sour  and  fg^.^  pj.gggrvation  for  twelve  months  after  maturi- 
upon  the  bitter-sweet  orange  trees.  \^y^  ^^^  1,^5  been  in  common  use  among  the  Indi- 

In  setting  out  groves,  the  trees  should  be  plac-  ^^^,5  ^^^  negroes,  as  an  article  both  of  refresh; 
ed  in  a  quincunx  adjustment,  and  23  feet  apart ;  ^gnt  and  food. 


by  this  arrangement,  each  tree  is  in  the  centre  ot 
a  circle  of  six  others,  and  all  of  them  equidistant 
from  each  other,  and  groves  will  embrace  100 
trees  to  tUe  acre  ;  this  scale  has  been  approved 
of  near  the  sea  board,  where  safety  against  gales 
of  wind  ought  to  be  considered.  On  the  St 
John's  and  the  interior,  where  the  climate  is  more 
moist  and  tranquil,  there  is  more  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  taste,  fancy  or  caprice,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  groves. 

The  orange  tree  delights  i«  rich  soil,  and 
when  it  has  the  advantage  of  this,  it  will  bear 
fruit,  in  6  years  from  the  seed,  and  will  attain  its 
full  size  in  about  12  or  14  years;  when  it  is  con- 
templated, therefore,  to  establish  a  grove  in 
poor  land,  an  attention  to  manure  will  save  much 
time  and  labor :  for  in  such  land  the  tree  is  not 
only  retarded  in  its  growth  from  the  want  of 
nourishment,  but  the  branches  are  subject  to  be 
blighted  by  the  sun  in  July,  and  by  the  frost  in 
February.  In  good  land  the  orange  tree  grows 
with  vigor  and  symmetry,  in  inferior  land  it  is 
iial)le  to  deformity  from  suckers  and  blasted  and 
diseased  limb$. 


rhe  sour  orange  tree  is  more  generally  known, 
from  its  juice  having  been  exported.  From  its 
hardy  character,  it  is  frequently  raised  on  the 
sea  board,  to  protect  groves  against  gales  of  wind. 
.\nd,  in  concluding  this  report,  wc  would  merely 
mention  that  the  sour  orange  tree  may  be  applied 
to  other  important  uses,  the  one  for  the  purpose 
of  engrafting  sweet  oranges,  the  other  for  prepar- 
ing the  orange  peel  for  confectionary;  and,  last- 
ly! for  applying  the  juice  to  the  fabrication  of 
cetric  aciZ  G.  W.  PERPALL. 

W.  SMITH. 

P.  MITCHEL. 


FROM  THE  NEW-ENGLAND  FARMER, 

THE  OAK-PRUNER. 
Sir, — A  few  days  since  I  accompanied  the  Hon, 
Judge  Lincoln  to  view  the  ravages  of  a  worm  in 
the  extreme  branches  of  the  white  and  black  oak 
trees  left  for  shade  on  his  farm  Limbs  from  halt' 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  were 
severed  from  the  trees,  and  cut  as  smooth  and  as 
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regular  as  could  be  ilone  by  a  fine  saw.  Upon 
exaniinini;  the  fallen  branches,  near  the  part  se- 
vered, the  worm  was  discovered  in  a  lively,  ac- 
tive state.  On  every  limb  a  small  shoot  was  no- 
ticcd,  peiforated  tVom  its  extremity  to  the  main 
branch.  This  appeared  of  recent  growth,  and 
indicated  that  the  nit  was  deposited  in  or  near  the 
soft  ind  at  the  top  ;  from  whence,  in  its  progress 
to  maturity,  it  eat  its  way  through  this  soft  and 
succulent  twig  into  a  harder  substance. 

Previous  to  this  examination,  1  took  up  a  limb 
from  under  a  pear  tree,  which  I  supposed  had 
been  separated  with  a  saw.  On  my  return  I  ex- 
amined it,  and  found  it  had  been  cut  by  the  same 
worm. 

I  have  sent  you;  enclosed  in  their  habitations, 
several  of  this  voracious  tribe,  that  you  may  as- 
certain whether  they  are  the  same  which  infest 
trees  in  your  neighborhood,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  borers. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c.  O.  FISKE. 

JVorcestcr,  ^ug.  10,  1824. 

Remarks  by  the  editor. — The  insect  above 
described  has  formerly  excited  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  most  scientific  cultivators'  in  this  vi- 
cinity, in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Re- 
pository for  January,  1819,  vol.  v.  No.  3,  page  308, 
is  a  paper  commimicated  by  that  eminent  natura- 
list. Professor  W.  D.  Peck,  which  we  believe  con-i 
tains  the  substance  of  what  is  known  respecting 
tliis  Wood  Cutter,  or  Oak-Pruncr.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  the  communication  alluded 

I 

"For  several  years  past  the  ground  beneath  the 
black  and  white  oaks,  has  been  observed  to  be 
strewed  with  small  branches  of  those  trees  from, 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  length.  Mr.  Sulli- 
van assures  me  that  he  has  found  them  five  feet 
ill  length,  and  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  falling  1 
of  these  branches  is  occasioned  by. the  larva  or 
grub  of  au  insect,  which  when  its  feeding  or  krva 
state  is  nearly  completed,  cats  away  the  wood  in 
a  circular  direction,  leaving  only  the  bark  entire  ; 
this  is  broken  by  the  first  strong  breeze,  and  the 
branch  with  the  larva  in  it  falls  to  the  ground. — 
From  this  efl'ect  of  its  labours,  it  may  be  called 
the  Oak-Pruner. 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
the  seat  of  Gotham  Parsons,  Esq.  on  the  23d  of 
July  last,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sullivan  produced  several 
branches  of  oaks,  which  contained  larvK.  Five 
of  these  1  brought  home,  reduced  them  to  four  or 
five  inches  in  length,  and  in  order  to  determine 
whetherthe  larvx  descended  intothe  earth, threw 
them  into  a  vessel  nearly  filled  with  light  garden 
mould,  covering  the  vessel  with  a  piece  of  window 
glass,  both  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  perfect 
insects,  if  any  should  be  disclosed,  and  to  retard 
the  dryings  of  the  mould. 

"  I  imagined  that  as  the  larva  is  enclosed  in  the 
fallen  branch  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  nutri- 
ment to  carry  it  through  the  feeding  state,  that  it 
■was  intended  it  should  enter  the  earth  when  that 
state  was  passed,  and  that  it  was  impelled  by  in- 
stinct to  cut  off  the  branch,  that  it  might  be 
brought  in  safety  to  the  ground  before  it  was  quite 
ready  to  quit  the  wood  ;  but  my  conjecture  was 
erroneous ;  there  must  be  some  other  reason  for 
this  process. 

"  A  degree  of  humidity  is  necessary  to  favour 
the  developement  of  the  parts  of  the  perfect  in- 
sect while  it  is  in  the  nympha  state ;  in  the  bod)' 
and  larger  branches  of  trees  the  moisture  is  suffi 
cient  for  this  purpose;  but  in  these  small  bran 
ches,  which  are  killed,  the  moisture  would  be 
exhaled  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind  if  they 
remained  on  the  tree,  whereas  by  their  falling  an- 
being  thus  placed  nearly  or  quite  in  contact  witi' 
the  moist  earth,  their  humidity  is  preserved.  It 
was  not  precisely  with  this  view  that  the  prepar- 


ed branches  were  treated  as  above-mentioned  ; 
but  the  pnrpose  was  attained.  The  vessel  was 
kept  in  a  warm  room,  the  wood  was  kept  moist, 
and  one  perfect  insect  made  its  apjjearance  in  No- 
vember, another  in  December;  but  I  believe  they 
would  not  have  been  disclosed  till  spring,  if  the 
branches  had  remained  abroad. 

"  The  insect  belongs  to  a  tribe  composed  of  a 
number  of  genera  called  capricorn-beetles  and 
;  wood-eaters.  The  genus  of  which  it  is  an  unde- 
scribed  species,  is  named  by  Fabricius,  steuocorus. 
Liimaius  would  have  called  it  cerambyx.  It  is  of 
a  dull  brown  colour,  a  little  brighter  on  the  under 
side,  every  where  dotted  with  impressed  points, 
and  sprinkled  with  short  whitish  hairs  which  lie 
close  to  the  surface;  these  give  it  a  grayish  hue 
under  tlie  magnifies.  The  antenna;  are  about  as 
long  as  the  whole  insect,  taperinga  little  from  the 
base  to  the  point,  and  have  ten  joints,  of  which 
the  second  and  tnird  terminate  in  a  small  spine. 
The  thorax  iseven  without  any  prominences  ;  and 
the  elytra  or  wing  cases  have  each  two  points  at 
the  apex.  Individual  insects  differ  considerably 
in  magnitude,  from  four  and  a  half  to  six-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  length.  Their  form  is  slender;  the 
largest  is  only  12-100  of  an  inch  in  breadth  at  the 
base  of  the  elytra.  It  may  be  called  stenocorus 
(putator)  obscur-brunneus,  albidopilosus  ;  thorace 
inermi ;  elytris  bidentatis;  antennis  longitudine 
corporis,  articulis  two  do  and  three  tio  spinula 
terminatis. 

"  This  insect  is  probably  diffused  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  United  States  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia, wherever  the  oaks  which  it  prefers  are  found. 

"  As  the  leaves  are  in  full  vigour  in  July,  pre- 
paring the  descending  sap,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  wood  is  formed  after  the  summer  solstice, 
the  loss  of  leaves  at  this  season  must  diminish  the 
tree's  increase  in  diameter  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  leaves  taken  from  it.  But  the  falling 
of  the  branches  with  the  larva;  in  them  enables 
us,  though  we  cannot  destroy  the  species  to  check 
its  ravages  in  some  degree.  The  branches  should 
be  collected  from  the  time  they  begin,  till  they 
cease  to  fall,  and  carefully  burnt." 

This  insect  in  its  grub  or  larva  state,  bears  a 
pretty  near  resemblance  to  the  apple  tree  borer, 
but  is  alittle  more  slender,  or  somewhat  smaller  in 
proportion  to  its  length.     Its  habits  and  modes  of! 
feeding,  however,  are  very  different.     The  borer  i 
attacks  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  rarely  if  everj 
perforates  or  makes  a  lodgment  in  a  limb,  but  the  ' 
oak-pruner  confines  itself  to  the  small  branc/ies, 
and  has  never,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  been  dis- 
covered in  the  trunk  or  larger  limbs.     The  borer 
feeds  on  the  albui-num  or  sap  wood  of  the  trees, 
which  it  infests,  but  the  oak-pruner  devours  the 
pith  and  heart  wood  of  the  small  limbs.  The  oak- 
pruner  attacks  the  tallest  trees,  and  its  work  of 
destruction  is  carried  on  above  our  reach,  and  al- 
most without  the   sphere  of  our  observation.     It 
is  only  when  its  labours  are  finished,  and  the  mis- 
chievous part  of  its  vocation  accomplished  that] 
it  condescends  to  quit  its  lofty  habitation,  and  sub- 1 
mit  itself  to  the  observation   and  e.xperiments  of 
the  philosopher,  or  cultivator.     The  borer  on  the  ' 
contrary,  while  engaged  in  its  mischievous  occu-| 
pation  is  at  hand,  and  may  be  destroyed  without, 
iifficulty.  I 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  oak-pruner  nev- 
er  entirely  destroys  the  oak  he  feeds  on,  while 
the  labours  of  the  borer  frequently  end  in  the  en-j 
Lire  destruction  of  the  apple  tree.     The  remedy, 
igainst  the  former  suggested  by  Professor  Peck,  j 
viz. gathering  and  burning  the  branches  will  cer-  j 
-ainly  1  ssen  their  numbers,  and  is  probably  the  ; 
)nly  mode  by  which  he  can  be  attacked  by  hu- j 
nan  means.     In  large  forests,   however,  this  re-  I 
nedy  can  hardly  be  applied,  but  in  small  groves, 
wood  lots,  &c.  we  should  suppose  its  application 
to  be  easy,  and  think  it  should  not  be  neglected. 


J'yom  the  Salem  Gazelle. 

NOTICE  TO  FARMERS. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Essex  Agricultur.-J  Society,  the  Committee 
for  viewing  the  farms  for  the  management  of 
which  premiums  are  claimed,  consit-.ting  of 

TEMPLE  CUTLER,  Esq.  of  Hamilton. 

Dr.  BENJAMIN  PAKKEK,  of  Bradford. 

Mr.  AARON  PER  LEY.  of  Boxford, 

Col.  DANIEL  ADAMS,  of  Ne«-bury. 

Col.  NATH'L  FELTON,  of  Danvers,  and 

JOHN  W.  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  Danvers, 
were  instructed  '  to  extend  their  examination  to 
other  farms  in  the  county,  where  they  think  use- 
ful information  may  be  obtained  on  the  subject 
of  agriculture,  to  make  notes  of  such  improve- 
ments as  may  come  within  their  observation,  and 
to  report  the  same  to  the  society  at  their  next 
meeting,'  which  will  he  on  Tuesday,  the  19th 
day  of  October  next,  at  Topsfield.  In  puisuance 
of  these  instructions  the  C^Iommittee  pro|)(ise  to 
visit  the  several  towns  in  the  county  in  Se].)tem- 
ber  next,  commencing  at  Newbury  on  the  1st 
(lay  of  the  month.  They  will  be  pleased  to  call 
on  all  those  who  may  manifest  a  willingness  to 
receive  their  visit,  and  whatever  improvements 
they  may  witness,  will  be  particularly  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  Society.  CTentle- 
men  who  are  willing  that  the  Committee  should 
see  their  farms  will  please  to  notify  the  same  to 
some  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  that 
they  may  understand  how  much  duty  they  may 
have  to  attend  to,  and  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  the  performance  of  it.  The  farmers 
in  the  county  are  respectfully  requested  to  aid 
the  Committee  in  their  inquiries,  by  forwarding 
to  them  such  communications  as  they  think  will 
be  interesting  to  the  public. 
For  the  Connnittee, 
m      JOHN  W.  PROCTOR.  Sec'y. 

DanveW;  July  8th,  1824. 

S/wrting  Intelligence.  The  races  over  the 
Union  Course,  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  will  take  place 
on  the  4th  of  October,  and  continue  for  three 
days  in  succession. — Purses — First  day,  4  mile 
heats,  55500;  second  day,  3  mile  heats,  §300; 
third  day,  2  mile  heats,  S200.  The  Managers 
have  agreed  that  if  two  or  more  stables  of  South- 
ern Horses  come  on  to  contend  for  the  purses, 
they  will  be  increased  as  follows: — The  first 
day's  purse  glOOO  :  the  second  day's  purse, 
$500  ;  and  the  third,  JgSOO. 

A^ew  Market  Races  at  Petersburg.  (Virg.)  com- 
mence on  the  12th  October,  and  continue  four 
days. 

First  Day — A  produce  Sweepstakes,  two  mile 
heats,  S300  entrance,  half  forfeit. 

Second  Day— The  Proprietors  Purse,  §300, 
three  mile  heats,  entrance  $\5. 

Third  Day— The  Jockey  Club  Purse,  §500 
four  mile  heats,  §20  entrance. 

Fourth  Day — Handy  Cap  for  a  Silver  Cup,  va- 
lued at  glOO,  two  mile  heats,  §25  entrance  to  be 
added,  three  or  more  entries  to  make  a  race. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day's  race,  an  ele- 
gant Saddle  and  Bridle,  Martingale  and  Whip 
will  be  hung  up  free  for  any  untried  saddle  nag, 
one  mile  heats,  entrance,  $10. 

The  rules  of  the  Cluj,  requiring  all  dogs  to 
be  killed  which  appear  on  the  course,  will  be 
rigidly  enforced. 

The  subscriber  has  taken  possession  of  New 
Market  as  Proprietor,  and  will,  before  the  races 
commence,  put  the  place  in  elegant  order.  The 
improvements  are  rapirtlv  progressing,  and  are 
nearly  complete. — No  effort  shall  be  spared  to 
render  the  place  worthy  ot  the  noble  pastime  for 
which  it  was  originally  established — every  exer- 
tion shall  be  m^de  to  restore  this  high-miaded. 
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noble  and  riilional  aiimsemunt  to  the  popularity [ness  to  blossom  aa  the  rose."     The  fallowing  ac-  rent  prices  of  this  day— Sea   Island    12i  to  l9d. 


and  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  our  fa^ 
thers  during  the  good  times  of  Virginia,  when 
they  called  each  other  brothcis,  when  there  were 
no  distrusts,  jealousies  or  scliisms  amongst  them, 
■when  they  only  rivalled  each  other  in  honour,  li- 
berality and  patriotism. 

Convenient  stations  for  Ladies'  carriages  shall 
be  provided,  and  their  time  rendered  as  pleasant 
as  possiblle.  N.  and  T.  Blick,  Esqrs.  have  been 
appointed  Stewards  for  the  Course,  to  preserve 
order  in  the  Track.  I  have  also  made  arrange- 
mtnts  with  Mr.  Niblo  for  furnishing  the  New 
M  iket  House,  when  it  is  expected  the  town  of 
Potvrsburg  during  the  race  week,  will  be  greatly 


count  of  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion  we  have  stained  8d  to  Ud  ;  Upland  ~Jd  to  9d  ;  N.  Orleans 
extracted  and  abridged  from  the  Acadian  Kecor-  8d.  to  Ud. ;  Tennessee  and  Alabama  fjd.  to  9d.— 
der,  a  Halifax  paper,  of  June  12.  The  import  of  the  week  was  4381   bales — 1550 

A  meeting  of  Mr.  Young's  friends,  called   for  from  the  United  States. 
the  purpose  of  presenting  him  with  this  cup,  as-      jj^er/iool,  July  29.— American  Flour  per  bar- 
sembled  on  Monday  lastjn  the  exchange  Coffee  j.gj   s^yg^t;  21  a  ''j-  sour  18  a ''0 


House  at   12  o'clock.     The  large  room  was  pre- 
pared for  the  accommodation  of  the   subscribers 
and  for  the  display  of  this  very  elegant  piece  of  j^^nt 
plate.     At  the  upper  end  was  stationed  a  square  Sussex 
table   covered  to  the   Hoor,  with  moreen;  upon  gs^ex 


which   stood  another  of  inferior  size,  bearing  on 

it  tlie  cup — thus  made  visible  to  all  present.  j 

It  is  a  tripod,  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  Scotch! 


Price  of  Hofis — July 
Pockets. 

6£.  10  to  8  I  Kent 
6£.    0  to  7  1  Sussex 
6£.    6  to  8  I  Essex 


6£.  0  to  7  10 
5  12  to  6  10 
5     15  to  7     0 


Farnham,  fine  10  to  15£.— Seconds,  5  to£lO. 

[_From  the  London  Price  Current,  July  27.] 
enleiied  by  visitors  from  the  country,  assembled, thistle  and  is  aoout  14  inches  high.  The  feet  are  Cotton  ll'ool. — The  following  are  the  sales  of 
foi-  he  purpose  of  organiznig  a  Military  Corps  toicomposed  of  three  distinct  leaves  issuing  from  last  week: — 500  Bengals,  5id.  to  6d.  per  lb.  in 
gr,  t  at  Yorktown  our  venerable  guest  La  Fa- 1 the  stem,  and  bent  upwards  towards  the  extremi  bond  ;  50  Madras,  6:1^  to  6  5  8;  200  Pernams,  lOJ 
yet.e.  THliO    FIELD,  Proprietor.     !  ty  so  as  to  resemble  those  of  the  natural  plant. —  tolld;  65  Berbice,  Ud  duty  free  ;  68  Carriacon, 

A'ottoway  Races,  (Vir.)  commences  on  the  21st;  The  silver  here  is  arttully  wrought,  not  to  have  a|lO  7  8  to  lOd. 
of  Octoljer,  and  continue  four  days.  polished  shining  appearance  but  to  represent  the  |     j^ondon  Corn   Exchange,  July  28.— Our  mar- 

First  Day-.!  he  Proprietor's  Purse,  two  mile  silky  sottness  which  is  the  eff,.ct  of  the  hue  clown i^^j  ^j,^^^  Monday,  has  been  fully  supplied  with 
heats,  250  dols.  entrance  15  dols.  that  nature  sprinkled  on  the  surtace       I  he  edges  ^^^      description  of  grain,  and  the  continuance  of 

Second  Day-The  Jockey  Club  Purse,  4  mile  of  the  leaves  are  slightlv  tinged  with  gold  and  in  fi,,^  weather  has  produced  a  complete  stagnation 
heats,  500  dolls,  entrance  20  Uolls.  a  dmerent  style  of  work,  of  which  nothing  but  -^^  trade 

Third  day — A  Handy  Cap  Purse,  worth  about  technical  terms  could  convey  any  proper  idea. —  '  

150  dolls,  mile  heats,  the  best  three  in  hve.  The  s.em  is  made  in  imitation  of  the  stalk,   and;  «Ji!»>9  ^-,3!5-j 

Founh  Day — \  Post  Sweepstake  for  3  years  the  cup  itself  of  the  flowers  of  the  thistle.    Both     Extract  from  a  letter  dated  Havre   Aueust  1. 
old  colts  and  fillies,  mile  heats,  entrance  100  dolls,  the  ca/i\r  and  the  coro//a  are  hollow,  so  that  the'     ,,  „      .,  i    o^  ^  ..      r '.i       r.  ... 

three  or  more  to  make  a  race,  cavity  or  inside  is  more   capacious   than  would;  ^     Bv    the    annexed   Statement   of  the    Cotton 

Richmond  (  Va.)  Jockey  Club-At  a  well  at-  seem  at  the  first  look  and  holds  about  3  pints.- i  ^^'"^'^f  '"  ^'^'^  f  ^^^  X°"  ^'"  "°^'"  ''^=^^  ^'J!"  ''""'= 
tended  meeting  of' the  Richmond  Jockey  Club,  On  this  part  the  artist  has  exhausted  all  his  skill,  i°"''  ^'°<=''  of  American  cottons  has  continued  to 
convened  at  th?  Eagle  Hotel  in  the  city  of  Rich-  and  for  beauty  and  taste  it  stands  unrivalled  ,„  '"C'-ease  and  that  now  it  exceeds  that  of  July,  1823 
mond  on  the  2dSeptember,  after  a  regular  public  this  province.  Connected  with  two  garlands  of.  .  Z^l^  cargoes  are  now  expected,  tne  arrival 
notice  for  that  purpose,  the  following  resolutions  flowers,  very  richly  embossed,  a  fancy  cor<l  appa-i°'  '"}'"'^  '^^  -^I  "^  '  strike  a  r.ead  blow  to  that 
were  unanimously  adopted  :  rently  of  virgin  gold  winds  round  the  body  of  the  ^"'P'<^'  ^"^  '^^"'^"^  ^  materia    decline  in  our  pre- 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  fall  meeting  of  the  cup  in  festoons,  and  in  it  are  fastened  two  rings  of  ^^."'  Pnoes,  which  are  merely  nominal ;  the  sales 
Richmond  Jockey  Club  be  postponed  until  Tues-  some  precious  metal,  which  serve  equally  for  de-  °'  \^^  '"""'^  ?^f '''"S  been  very  limited  at  24  a  27| 
day  the  26th  of  October  next,  when  the  races  coration  and  for  use.  Below  one  of  these  festoons  ["'' J'^"''?'^' ^'^'^'^'"^' ^"^  Tennessee,  and  27  a o2 
■will  commence  and  be  run  in  the  order  already  is  the  inscription,  and  on  the  obverse  side  is  an      .. -t?,"'^'    '^'  r    .     ■        r  r^ 

prescribed.  Jk^:  I  emblematical  shield  of  heraldry  containing   thel  ^'^^  manufactories  of  France  are  in   a  pros- 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  committee ^flln  mem-^arms  of  Nova  Scotia.  To  the  slem  are  attached  P"°"^  state,  but  not  sufficiently  so,  however,  to 
bersof  theClub  be  appointedtowai'raTGeneral  eight  stalks  of  wheat-four  on  each  side-with  >n"uce  them  to  take  up  the  large  stock  existing  in 
La  Fayette  and  his  suite,  when  they  arrive  in  the  ears  hanging  in  a  pensile  form,  as  of  the  ri.;''^^*^«  °f  ^'l^  1°^^  P'''^f  '"  England  the  pros- 
Virginia,  and  invite  them  to  witness  the  races,  and  pened  grain.     These  are  of  a  bright  yellow  and  1"=^^°'  a  good  crop  in  the  United  States,  and  of 

so  happily  executed   as  to  appear  natural.     The^^"  '"?;''^*^'=  "*  Egyptian  Cottons  offered  at  Iomt 
who  tripod  is  sustained  on  three  small  globes,  andl'^  ^^' 


to  honor  the  Club  with  their  presence  at  a  dinner 
on  the  28th  of  October  next. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  authori- 
zed to  invite  to  the  races  and  dinner  aforesaid,  any 
strangers,  distinguished  citizens  and  revolutiona- 
ry officers  and  soldiers  they  may  deem  it  proper 
to  invite;  and  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  confusion 
of  a  promiscuous  crowd,  the  meeting  advise  no 
member  of  the  Club  to  invite  to  the  dinner  more 
than  one  guest. 

4.  Resolved,  That  Theodi-ick  Field  (president 
of  the  Club,)  John  Minge,  sen.  Benj.  Harrison, 
Robert  G.  Scott,  P.  N.  Nicholas,  Wm.  H.  Roane, 
V\'ade  Mosby,  sen  And.  Stevenson,  Jacquelin  B. 
Harvey,  and  Temple  Gwathney,  Esqrs.  be  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  eflfect  the  object  of  the  2d 
resolution.  WADE  MOSBY, 

Secretary  to  the  R.  J.  Club. 
-"gSO  J   I 

SILVER  CUP. 
I  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. — A  Silver  Cup 
of  much  value,  and  of  very  elegant  workmanship, 
has  been  recently  presented  to  Mr.  John  Young, 
author  of  "Letters  of  Agricola,"  by  his  friends 
in  Nova  Scotia.  This  splendid  donation  appears 
to  have  been  intended  to  indicate  the  high  sense 
which  the  donors  entertain  of  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Young  to  resuscitate  and  redeem  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  Province  from  a  low  and  apparently 
hopeless  state  into  which  it  had  fallen,  before  the 
writings  and  exertions  of  that  gentleman,  awa 
kened  the  energies  of  the  inhabitmts  and  kindled 
the  zeal  for  agricultur;'.!  improvement,  which  h,is 
given  a  new  face  to  the  country;  and  may  be  al- 
almost  literally  said  to  have  caused  the  "  wiider- 


the  interior  of  the  cup  is  washed  with  gold  — 
This  tasteful  piece  of  workmanship  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Torbett  of  this  town,  and  fabricated  by 
Messrs.  Rundell,  Bridge  &  Rundell,  of  London, 
jewellers  and  silver  smiths  to  his  Majesty,  and  is 
a  noble  and  highly  finished  tribute  to  the  arts. — 
The  inscription  is  as  follows: — 
Presented 

BY    THE   fREEHOLDi-RS 

AND  OTHER  INHABITANTS 

OF  THE    TOiyN   OF   HALIFAX, 

TO  JOHN  YOUNG,  ESQ. 

IN    TESTIMONY 

Of  the  High  Esteem  and  Respect  they  entertain 
for  his  exertions  in  the  advancement 
of  the  Agriculture  and  gen- 
eral interest  of  the 
Province, 

AND    IN    APPROBATION    OF 

NIS   DIGM'IFIED   COA'DUCT. 
AT  THE  LATE  ELECTION. 

NOVA    SCOTIA, 

1823. 

[jV.  E.  Farmer. 

— — ^^i&OiJB-J        - 

State  of  the  Markets. 

Liz'erfiool,  July   31. — We  have  experienced  a 

good  demand   in  our  Cotton   market  this  week, 

which  has  caused  a  trifling  improvement  of  about 

1-8  per  lb.  on  low  priced  Uplands  and  Alabamas. 

\bout  20UU  bales  of  Upland  and  Alabama  arc  es- 

limnted  to  have  been  taken  on  speculation.     Cur- 


Com/iarative  Statement  of  the   Cottoji    Trade  at 

Havre,  from  1st  January  to  31st  July,  1823 — 4. 

IMPdKTS,  S.  Isl.    U|)l,    N.  <).  Tl.  U.S. 

Jan.  1  to  July  21,  1823,  1913  33900  25628  61441 

Do.  1824,  4389  50170  28555  83114 

Increase  in  1824  2476  16270     2527  21673 

Sold  and  fowarded, 

Jan.  1  to  July  31,  1823,  1234  32510  21700  55444 
Do.  1824,  2842  40533  22662  66037 


Increase  in  1824, 

1602 

8023 

962  10593 

Stocks, 

July  31,  1823, 

985 

5190 

7672  13847 

Do.  1824, 

1965 

15433 

8355  25753 

Increase  in  1824, 


980   10243       653   11906 


".Cobbett's  (Jun.)  Ride  in  France."— Mr.  Cob- 
bett  landed  in  France  the  9th  of  October,  1823, 
and  returned  to  England  the  28th  November. — 
His  whole  expenditure,  he  says,  for  the  tour  which 
he  made,  including  the  keep  of  his  horse,  and  the 
extra  cost  of  some  casualities,  was  16i£.  10s.  9id. 
{1,73  55,)  or  six  shillings  and  seven  pence  per 
day.  "And  yet,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  I  have  not  tried 
to  he  saving.  I  have  lived  very  well  ;  always  put 
up  at  the  best  inns:  eat  and  drank  as  others  did: 
have  been  rather  liberal  than  otherwise  to  ser- 
vants, and  have  a  horse  full  as  fat  as  when  I  land 
ed  him." 


No.  26.1 


AM  Kill  CAN   FA  liM  K  K. 


FOK    TDK    AJIKIUCAN    FARMtR. 


IMPROVED  POST  AND  RAIL  FENCES. 


Mr.  Skinner  : — Amongst  the  many  labours,  as 
well  as  expenditures,  necessarily  attendant  on  the 
duties  of  a  farmer  in  our  Stiite,  there  are  noae  of 
more  consequence,  or  that  give  more  trouble  to 
him,  than  his  fences.  Worm, and  post  and  rail 
fences  are  the  kinds  generally  used.  To  the  first, 
there  are  many  cogent  reasons  why  this  system 
should  be  altogether  abandoned  :  waste  of  timber, 
the  occupation  of  too  much  land,  and  foul  ground, 
are  the  principal  evi  i>  arising  out  of  this  prac- 
tice: To  the  second,  there  has  been  but  one  ob 
jection,  and  that  cert  i  nly  a  very  serious  one  ;  I, 
of  course,  have  alius  on  to  its  early  decay  where, 
the  post  comes  in  contact  with  the  earth.  To  re-. 
medv  this  evil,  has  been  the  sul-)ject  of  my  atten  | 
tion,  and  I  flatter  nivself  with  the  belief  that  I 
have  so  far  succerded,  as  to  make  the  post  and 
rail  fence  with  this  improvement,  the  most  desi- ' 
rable  of  all  dead  wood  fences.  I  have  aline  of  it 
erected  by  way  of  experiment,  and  am  happy  to 
say,  that  as  far  as  we  are  capable,  as  yet,  of  deci- 
ding on  its  advantages,  it  meets  my  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

My  greatest  fear  was,  that  it  might  be  liable  to 
be  overturned  by  the  tempest,  or  by  the  cattle  ; 
but  I  have  had  op)i8rtunitics  to  satisfy  mc  that  it 
is  proof  against  foth.  This  improvement  consists 
simply  in  converting  the  block,  or  butt  of  tiie  post 
■which  is  planted  in  the  ground,  i^ito  a  sill  ;  or,  in 
ether  words,  of  inserting  the  post  in  a  sill  of  wood  ; 
the  butt  of  each  post,  with  the  addition  of  a  fev. 
inches  in  length,  being  generally  aufficient  for  that 
purpose. 

I   11    post  ard   sill  I  have  made   of  the  same 
lens'ih,  bu;  the  lattei  of  greater  bulk  to  gi\  e  ti:  m 
ness  to  thv  fence.     This  post  and  sill,  wh-i  i,  may 
be  compared  with  the  letter  T  inverted  j,,  are 


ranged  on  the  ground  where  the  fence  is  to  be 
built  by  a  plumb  line,  each  end  of  the  sill  resting 
on  a  fiat  stone  buiied  nearly  even  with  the  sur- 
!ace  ot  the  ground.  The  space,  of  coui-se,  which 
the  sill  occupies  to  be  first  levelled  where  the 
ground  is  uneven.  The  rails  aie  then  placed  in 
ihe  jiosts  in  the  usual  manner;*  the  only  differ- 
ence in  this  fence  being  the  addition  of  the  sill. — 
Upon  this  improvement  it  will  be  observed,  that 
the  post  being  a  stick  of  say  4^  feet  long  and 
square  sided,  can,  with  greater  facility  and  econo- 
my, be  dressed  out  than  the  posts  on  the  old  plan, 
particularly  where  you  have  the  advantage  of  a 
saw  mill.  The  sills  niaj' be  used  out  of  any  rough 
or  misshapen  timber,  that  could  only  be  consider- 
ed worthy  a  place  behind  the  fire. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  Dost  may 
be  inserted  in  the  sill,  viz  :  by  a  mortice^  tapered 
augur,  or  dovetail ;  the  last  of  which  I  adopted. 
The  expense  for  erecting  this  fence  cost  me,  by 
contract,  the  same  that  is  paid  per  pannel  for 
building  on  the  old  plan;  but  certainly  ought  to 
be  done  at  a  cheaper  rate,  as  the  trouble  in  this 
plan  cannot  be  considere#equal  to  that  on  the  old. 
Another  and  very  important  acquisition  to  this 
improvement,  is  its  decided  advantage  over  the 
old  plan  for  gate  posts,  which  may  in  five  minutes 
be  regulated  to  suit  the  swing  of  the  gate  by  rais- 
ing or  depressing  one  end  of  the  sill  ;  the  pannel  on 
the  side  of  each  gate  post  being  securely  braced. 
But  1  have  hung  my  gate  upon  the  true /irlncipks 
which  is  described,  very  accurately,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  "American  Farmer/'  and  which 
pleases  me  so  much  that  ]  should  never  think  of 
adopting  any  other  mode.  My  gate  posts,  there- 
fore, are,  of  course,  secured  to  a  perpendicular. 

I  shall  endeSvour  to  have  a  model  of  this  fence 
made  to  presert  to  our  Agricultural  Society,  at 
their  next  meeting. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c. 

J.  S.  WILLIAMS. 

HighUinds,  oOth  August,  1824. 

Lest  1  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  explana- 
tory in  my  description,  I  give  you  a  sketch  of  the 
fence  which  you  may  publish,  or  not,  along  with 
description,  as  you  may  think  proper. 


£07 


quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  attenuated  more  to- 
wards  the  base  than  the  point:  it  is  coriaceous 
very  dark  green,  not  at  all  rendulated,  and  the 
serratures  very  small  and  even:  the  growth  is 
quite  erect,  and  che  flowers  are  very  numerous 
usually  two  from  each  axil.  The  r/Wrf/s  has  stood 
the  chmate  of  England,  in  exposed  situations  for 
thirty  years— the  Bohea  will  not  stand  without 
the  protection  of  a  frame  or  green-house  in  the 
winter  season.  I  have  both  the  plants  now  grow- 
mg  in  pots  in  my  garden.  We  learn  from  Keemp- 
ter,  that  the  different  sortments  of  tea  are  made 
during  the  times  of  collecting  the  leaves;  and 
these  are  multiplied  according  to  the  goodness  of 
their  preparation,  by  which  the  varieties  of  tea 
are  augmented.  The  leaves  are  not  fit  to  be 
plucked  before  the  third  year's  growth.  In  about 
seven  years  the  shrub  rises  to  a  man's  height,  and 
producing  leaves  then  very  slowly,  it  is  cut  down 
to  the  stem,  which  occasions  an  exuberance  of 
tresh  shoots  and  leaves  the  succeeding  summer. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate 
the  plants  for  use  in  other  countries,  but  so  tedi- 
ous IS  the  process  of  drying,  Sec.  that  it  is  not  like- 
ly to  succeed,  while  the  value  of  labour  is  so  much 
greater  than  in  China. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

THE  TEA  TREE. 
Sir  : — I  should  infer  from  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Braddock's-fields,  published  in  the  last  Far- 
mer, that  a  strange  impression  exists  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  as  to  the  plant  to  which  he  alludes 
Arguing  from  the  position,  which  1  suppose  him 
to  have  assumed,  namely,  that  "he  has  raised 
from  seed  this  season  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  Hyson  Tea  Plant,  which  is  nearly  read)  for 
shipping,"  my  only  subject  will  be  to  show  from 
the  description  which  follows,  that  your  corres- 
pondent is  evidently  in  error  as  to  the  plant  under 
cultivation.  It  seems  to  be  nearly  settled  within 
the  past  few  years,  that  there  are  two  species  of 
the  tea  tree  cultivated — and  only  fmo — the  Firi- 
dis  and  the  Bohea,  or  in  homespun,  the  green  and 
black ;  they  are  both  perennial  shrubs— the  for 
mer  has  a  membranaceous  leaf  from  four  to  five 
inches  lont;,  and  about  one  and  a  half  broad,  ob- 
long, more  attenuated  towards  the  point  than  the 
base,  pale  green,  very  much  rendulated  and  the 
serratures  large  and  irregular.  The  growth  is 
crooked  and  straggling;  flowers  few,  usually  sit- 
uated above  the  uppermost  leaf  The  Bohea  has 
a  leaf  generally  about  two  inches  long  and  three 


*  Pri-vious  to  flatting  uji  the  fence,  I  throiv  tivu 
furrows  together,  rjith  a  'plough,  oi,  the  line  where 
it  is  to  be  built,  luitli  a  view  to  close  u^i  the  ofiening 
between  the  sills. 


THE  ROT  IN   COTTON. 

Ouachita,  dth  Aug.  1824. 
TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Sir  : — I  have  some  weeks  ago  seen  in  one  of 
your  papers,  a  discovery,  the  most  important  for 
the  planters  of  this  and  the  adjacent  States,  to 
wit :  A  remedy  for  the  rot  of  the  cotton.  Nothing 
more  interesting  could  have  been  offered  to  the 
perusal  of  your  subscribers  in  these  Southern  parts 
of  the  Union  ;  but  as  a  lover  of  truth  I  cannot  help 
informing  you,  that  we  were,  in  this  section  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  in  possession  of  that  great  se- 
cret in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  American  Far- 
mer, for  upwards  of  seven  years.  A  friend  and 
near  neighbour  of  mine,  returned  from  an  excur- 
sion through  France  about  that  time  ;  he  had  con- 
versed on  the  subject  of  the  rot  of  cotton,  with 
the  best  informed  agriculturists  and  botanists  in 
Paris;  they  told  hi.m,  that  by  making  a  circular 
incision  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  cotton  plant,  it 
might  prevent  it.  My  neighbour  tried  it,  and 
even  got  tools  made  the  most  proper  to  perform 
the  operation  ;  it  had  no  effect,  although  tried  at 
different  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  plant.  I 
would  not,  however,  discourage  otherexperinients 
of  the  same  nature,  it  is  only  by  experience  that 
cultivation  improves;  if  the  cause  alleged  to 
produce  the  rot  is  the  one  thought  of  bv  Mr. 
Pomeroy,  the  remedy  proposed  might  be  effectu- 
al if  properly  and  timely  applied.  Being  myself 
a  farmer,  and  having  planted  cotton  for  many 
years  past,  I  rnight,  perhaps,  without  incurring 
the  censure  of  persons,  by  far  more  instructed 
than  myself  in  the  physiology  of  plants,  state  my 
ideas  on  that  subject ;  at  all  events  the  only  apolo- 
gy I  can  offer,  is  a  sincere  wi>.h  of  being  useful  ta 
my  fellow-citizens — If  my  view  of  that  subject 
should  be  found  correct  by  expericu-e,  they  are 
welcome  to  make  use  of  them.  I  sliull  be  amply 
rewarded  by  having  done  some  good.  I  think 
that  the  disease  of  the  cotton  plant,  called  the  rot, 
which  destroys  every  year  more  than  one  half  of 
the  crops  of  L.^uisia'la,  (although  ir  this  parish  .ve 
suft'er  niuch  less  than  any  other  pal  t  of  the  State) 
orisjnates  from  the  sap  of  the  pl.int,  which,  as  it 
is  affected  bv  a  warm  and  damp  atmosphere,  con- 
tracts a  putrid  acidity;  the  baneful  effects  of 
which  are  obse''\e(l  first  on  the  balls  or  fruits, 
th'  n  onthe  leaves,  and  finallv  pervadesthe  who  e 
p:ant,  rt!,.'  often  dept'oi  s  it  all.  If  this  is  the 
cnu^e,  could  'here  not  be  found  some  substance 
which  would  correct  that  ruinous  effect  of  a  vivU 
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ated  atmosphere?  Would  not  so  „e  alkali  neutra- 
lize the  cause  ?  Ashes,  o-  rather  lime  might  d 
it.  I  should  venture  to  propose,  hy  way  ot  experi 
roeul,  to  administer  toe  remedy  at  sev  ral  stages 
of  the  growth  ;  some  rows  in  a  field  might  be  tri- 
ed upon  in  several  ways  and  at  diiferenl  times— il 
lime;  a  little  might  .le  pu:  at  the  toot  ol  every 
stock,  on  others  so,ne  might  be  slightly  thro  .vn  on 
the  whole  plant.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  1 
am  sure  of  succeeding  to  destroy  the  rot  by  the 
means  I  have  proposed;  but  as  it  reqmres  but 
very  little  labour  and  hardly  any  expense  to  try 
it,  1  think  it  worthy  the  attention  of  cotton  plan- 
ters. If  those  means  have  not  the  desired  effect, 
the  loss  of  time  and  expense  employed  to  make 
the  exoeriment,  will  not  deserve  being  much  re- 
gretted. AN  OUACHI  l-A  FARMER._ 

EidUoT\a\  i3ovres\>onAewce. 


O!^;!^  S^ii^BJllBiJ^;, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  September  17,  IS24. 


Extract  dated  Savannah-  (Geo.)  oUt  Aug.  1824. 
"  We  are  troubled  with  excessive  rains  after  a 
very  seriousdrought— the  combination  of  the  two 
has  injured  most  crops." 

Extract  dated  Pottersvitte,  (SC.)  Aug.  30, 1824. 

"  I  send  you  some  seeds  of  the  Missouri  grass  ; 
the  first  parcel  I  sowed  in  moist  rich  ground, 
where  I  observed,  in  the  fall,  many  stalks  of  the 
summer's  growth  living,  long  after  the  seed  had 
ripened.  I  concluded,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  it  possessed  the  properties  of  the  fiorin  grass, 
of  growing  after  the  seeds  have  ripened;  but  on 
poorer  ground  and  in  dry  seasons,  as  this  has  prov- 
ed, it  does  not  inherit  this  property  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  the  herds  grass,  which  grows  very  beau- 
tifully, through  the  whole  season  after  the  seeds 
have  ripened  and  shed,  in  rich  moist  places. 

I  tliink  the  Missouri,  however,  a  valuable  grass  ; 
il  is  remarkably  tender  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
I  observed  my  observations  of  summer  grafting 
were  tr  •nsferred  from  yours  to  other  Journal 
■which  shews  the  general  novelty  of  the  subject. 
I  expected  to  have  given  you  more  light  on  th.' 
subject  this  summer,  but  it  has  been  too  dry  for 
the  operation  till  within  a  few  days  passed;  a 
caution  should  have  been  given  to  simmer  graf 
ters  to  protect  tender  grafts  from  the  cold,  as  tlie 
unusual  quantity  of  sap,  which  is  forced  into  them 
late,  renders  them  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost.  1 
lost  all  my  grafts  of  English  grapes,  which  were 
inserted  on  native  stocks,  and  growing  at  the  ap- 
proach of  frost.  You  may  continue  to  expect 
contributions  of  both  knowledge  and  seed  from 
me,  as  often  as  I  have  any  of  use  for  you. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  repeat  an  assurance  so 
often  given,  that  I  feel  the  liveliest  interest  in 
your  public  success  and  private  happiness." 


To  the  Members  of  the  Maryland  y/sfiociation  for 

the  imfirovement  of  the  breed  of  Horses. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  great  re- 
spedability  on  the  F.astern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
to  the  Editor  of  the  y\.raerican  Farmer. 
"I  have  two    very  fine  full   well  bred  Horses 
that  would  not  disgrace  Canton  Course,  and  if  you, 
or  any  of  your  careful,  capable  friends,  who  have 
not  got  any  nags,  will  train  them  for  Canton,  I  will 
lend  them  to  you  ;  they  are  in  fine  order  to  take 
up  ;  they  are  botli  aged  ;  one  has  been  well  broke 
gently  rode,  and  is    proved  to  be  very  fast;  thi 
otlier  perhaps,  abetter  one,  a  mare, is  very  docile, 
but  has  done  no  service.  I  want  to  sell  them  ;  they 
tre  very  handsome." 


ind  charges,  say  $2  12i  cents  per  bushel,  only 
12J  cents  more  than  the  selling  price  in  .'Vlijany. 
In  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  measuring  &c. 
lot  less  than  a  barrel  will  be  sold,  the  contents 
of  each  will  be  marked  on  it,  and  is  expected  to 
contain  about  3J  bushels  each — no  charge  for 
barrel. 


.J7^  We  have  been  favoured  with,  and  have  read 
with  great  pleasure,  a  ^py  of  the  very  elegant 
and  instructive  "Inaugural  discour'se  deliv- 
ered before  the  New- York  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, at  their  Anniversary  meeting  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1824:"  By  David  Hos\ck,  M.  D.  F. 
L.  S." 

Our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  find  it,  entire, 
in  the  next  number  of  the  American  Farmer. 

■JT*  A  cargo  of  Red  Wheat  brought  to  this  mar- 
ket by  Capt.EwiNS,  from  Port  Tooacco,  Charles 
county,  was  sold  on  the  13th  inst.  for  95  cents.       i 

PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— cari'/i//-i 


The  subscribers  having  formed  a  connexion  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  a  general  commisTiou 
business,  which  will  be  conducted  under  the  firm 
of  AsHTON,  Byrd  &  MoALE,  at  ,/Vo.  97,  Bo-.uhj's- 
-vharf,  Baltimore,  respectfully  tender  their  servi- 
ces to  the  farmers  and  planters,  who  market  their 
produce  at  this  place. 

WILI-IAM  R.  ASHTON, 
THOMAS  T.  BYRD, 
WILLIAM  A.  MOALE. 
Baltimore,  Se/it.  llt/i,  1824. 
Reference — 
Messrs.  Wm.  LormanSc  Son,      7  a  ;.■ 

"         Macdonald  &  Ridgely,  5  ^"''""°'•'• 

P  '4   JVT   v'"'"'  ^  ^^"'       }  Richmond. 
P.  N.  Nicholas,  Esq.  S 

Anthony  Buek,  Es<].  Fredericksburg. 


I  will  sell  that  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated 
F.\RM,  on  which  I  have  resided  for  the  last  three 
years.  It  is  situated  on  the  Frederick  turnpike 
road,  eight  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  contains 
one  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  prime  land,  ad- 
niirably  adapte  '  to  the  growth  of  the  finer  qual- 
ities of  Tobacco  and  grain  of  every  description, 
and  on  which  clover  and  plaster  never  failed  to 
have   the   desired  effects:  about  one-third  is  i;i 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  particular  friend  and 
correspondent,  dated  Annapolis,  6th  Sr/tt.  1824. 
"  In  the  Farmer  some  weeks  past,  you  observ- 
ed vnu  had  bottled  nine  dozen  of  cider,  and  that 
out  of  that  number  you  had  lost  eight  dozen. — 
Now,  Sir,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  bottled  on  the  first 
of  April,  22  dozen',  10  of  red  streak  and  12  of  pip- 
pen  cider,  made  in  New-Ark,  (N.  J.)  or.t  of  which 
I  did  not  lose  one  bottle,  and  I  will  now  tell  you 
how  1  managed  it: — After  breakfast  1  bottled  my 
cider  (in  a  clear  day) — 1  then  put  a  table  cloth 
over  the  bottles  to  keep  the  dust  from  getting  in, 
and  let  them  stand  until  I  had  dined — I  then  went 


ly  collected  every    Thursday,  for  the  American',         .   j,^^  residue  is  laid  off  into  9  fields,  through 
Farmer.    By  Rogers  isT  Hr.MiSGfos.^  ^^^,^  ^f  ^^,,,^1^  ^  3,,.^^^  „f  water  passes. 

Flour,  Howard  St.,  SJ  '^T,  wagon  price — Do.j  This  very  valuable  property  is  distant  from  El- 
Susquehannah,  S5,  cargo  price— Do.  Wharf  ^4  rajij^rittsville  about  a  mile;  is  in  the  immediate 
Wheat,  white,  ^1— l^o-  ^e<\,  93— Corn,  whi'e,jneg|,5ou,-hood  of  the  Union  aod  Patapsco  Facto- 
35  cents— do.  yellow,  — ;  Rye,  bushel,  40  cents — \r\cs,  and  adjoins  the  very  extensive  one  just  erect- 
Corn  Meal,brl.  jS2— Rye,  per  bus.  37}  cts.— Oats,;gfj  ^y  the  Thistle  company,  affording  at  all  times 
19  cts.  cargoprice—B.E.  Peas,  50— White  Beans,  |^  ready  market  for  grain,  fruit,  butter.and  vcgeta- 
100— Whiskey,  27  cts.— -Vpple  Brandy,  35  cts— Hjiej;^  ^t  town  prices. 

Peach  do.  §1.— tierrings.  No.  1,  ^2  25- No.  2,;  -phe  improvements  are,  a  comfortable  Stone 
S2  — Do.  Old,  No.  1,  §1  50— Ditto  ditto  No.  2,]  Ujygiii„g_  two  stories  high,  with  piazza  front 
SI  25— Siad,  trimmed,  $6  75— Do.  untiimmed,;^,,^  rear  ;  Stone  Dairy,  Wash  house,  and  Smoke- 
j55  7i — Ginseng,  out  of  season — Linseed  Oil,  65;)^„yj,e^  ^^  excellent  Frame  Barn  on  a  stone  foun- 
cents.— Clover  Seed,  out  of  season— Flax  Seed, Ij^^^tirm^  ^yjth  Stables  for  five  horses  ;  a  substantial 
rough,  75  cents  per  bushel— Timothy,  Do.  out  ofjpow  Shed,  one  hundred  feet  long,  laid  off  into 
season — Hay,  per  ton,  ^W — Flax,  10  cts.— Can-jstalls,  over  a  part  of  which  is  the  corn  house,  '' 
dies.  Mould,  12^  cts.— Soap,  7  cts.— Pork,  Vless,|ti,,.ee  good  barracks  for  grain,  an  ice  house,  ser- 
Ue  00— Ditto  Prime,  i512— Beef,  northern,  mess,  L-j^„t'g  house,  &c.&:c.:  there  are  two  orchards,  one 
per  bbl.  §10— cargo.  No.  1,  8^a  JgS  5jJ— Do.  No.^2,  of  apple,  the  other  peach;  the  former  containing 

two  hundred  healthy  young  trees,  embracing  20 
varieties  of  'ruit.  Also,  three  two-story  TEN  ■ 
EMEN  rS  fronting  on  the  turnpike,  now  under 
lease  for  six  years.  Persons  disposed  to  purchase 
are  invited  to  view  the  property,  and  those  at  a 
distance  may  obtain  further  information  by  ad- 
dressing me  at  Ellicottsville,  Maryland. 

JNO.  C.  MOALE. 


>5'6 — Butter,  7  cts.  a  14  cts. — Lard,  8  a9  cts. — Ba- 
con, 6  a  7  cts— Leather,  Best  Sole,  24  to  27  cts. — 
Feathers,  live,  i)erlb.  30  a  35 — Cotton, Louisiana, 
!d  to  IS  cts, — Georgia,  Upland,  15  to  17  cts. —  Ala- 
bama, 13  to  15 — New  Wool,  30  to  35  cts. — .Merino 
full  blooded  35  to  40  cts. — :;  do  20  to  35  cts. — h  do 
to  28  cts. — Common,  20  to  25  cts. — 25  per 
cent,  more  when  well  washed  on  the  sheep  and 
free  from  tags— Coal,  pit,  foreign,  40  cts.— Vir- 
ginia, do.  20  to  25— Susquehann.ih,  do.  6  50  to  $7 
Lime,  bushel,  30  to  33  cents. 
Tobacco — Same  as  last  report. 


WVutc  FWnt  WYxeat 

We  arc  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  inform 


to  work  again, and  put  two  teaspoonfullsof  French  those  who  wish  to  make  trial  of  it,  that  they  will 
■  ■  ■'  ■  have  an  opportunity  of  supplying  thennse'.ves  with 

some  of  this  valuable  article  by  early  application 
to  RoRT. Sinclair,  at  his  Agricultural  Establish- 
ment, in  tliis  city.  Anticipating  the  demand,  he 
has  ordered  a  quantity  of  this  wheat  from  Alba- 
:>nd  I'rom  advices  received  it  may  be  hnurlv 


bran-ly  in  each  bottle  to  prevent  fermentation — 
then  corked  them  with  good  velvet  corks — after 
which  1  melted  down  some  rosin  and  bees  wax 
and  glazed  every  bottle — then  had  rhem  put  in 
the  cellar  and  covered  with  sand;  and  I  think  it 
you  follow  this  process  next  season,  you  may  save 
vour  bottles  as  well  as  the  eider." 


uy,  and  'rom  advices  received  it  may 

expected  to  arrive.    ,For  cash  will  be  sold  at  cost  hemaik* — Prices  Current— Advertisements,  &o 


CO.XTEiN'TS  OK  THIS  NU.MBKIi. 
Observations  ot"  a  Corrosijoiidcnt,  beinpf  an  avicritmt  of  tlie 
mnnajjement  and  |»r»(iuce  of  I'Virl  SLimsnn's  Pre  n'lim  Fann 
in  Saratoga  Comity,  N'ow  Yoi  k — LiiiU'oveinents  nl'  the  navi- 
gation of  the  npper  DelawaLO — Xatiwal  Hislnty  of  rats,  in- 
ti'oiluciion  of  the  (Jvm-t,  or  t  ^at  of  C(ii>stantino{ilc — Propos- 
ed Culilvatio!!  of  the  Oninp;e  Tree  in  the  Sontliurn  States: 
ho*  far  |iractiealilej-lteiiiarl<5  on  the;  habits  and  i'av.ij;'es  of 
an  insect  called  the  "  Oak  Pniner" — .Sjiorling  liitellii;eiioe 
— Terms  and  Parses  of  varions  approaching  fall  i*aces — 
Presentation  of  a  Silver  (^np  to  Vlr.  .lolm  Yonns;,  author  of 
"  Letters  of  Agricola" — <  aitton  Trade,  quantity  and  price  in 
Prance  and  Knglanil — Imi)roved  Post  antl  HVd  Fences,  with 
en2;ra'nnL: — Uemarks  on  the  Tea  Tree — Kot  in  Cotton  — 
Rxti'act'i  from  the  I-'ditnr's  Corresptmdence  iJated  Savannah, 
((Jeo.)   \u;>;n«t  31,  and  \nnapolis  Gth  Seplendier — Editorial 
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AN  INAUGURAL  DISCOURSE 

Delivrrcd  before  the  jY.  York  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety at  their  Anniversary  Meeting,  on  the  olst  of 
jiugust,  18:24. •  By  David  Hosack,  M.  D.  F.L. 
S.  President  of  the  Society  ;  member  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London,  of  the  yig-ricultii- 
ral  Societies  of  Ghent,  Florence,  Philadellihia, 
A'ew-  York,  iJfc. 

Cura  sit,  ac  pntrios  cultusquc  liabitusquu  locoruiu  : 
Kt  quid  qutcqiie  luriil  regiu,  et  quid  quasqut:  recuset. 
Hie  segetes,  illic  veniuut  felicius  uvst  : 
Ai-I)orei  t'elus  alilii,  atque  injussa  virescunt 
Gi*amina.     Noiinu  vides,  croccos  ut  'I'niolus  odores 

. Mnllcs  sua  tliura  Sal)a:i ' 

Vine.  Geobgica,  lib.  i. 

Officers  of  the  JVeiv-York  Horticultural  Society, 
elected  on  the  jlst  August,  1824. 

David  Hosack,  LL.  D.  President. 
The  Hon.  W.  P.  Van  Ness,  ") 

John  R.  Murray,  >  Vice-Presidents. 

Jacob  Lorillard,  J 

Sameul   L.  Mitchell,  LL.  D.  Lecturer   on 

Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 
Peter  Hattrick,  Treasurer. 
N.  H.  Carter,  Corresfionding  Secretary. 
Levi  H.  Clark,  Recording  Secretary. 
COUNCIL. 


Martin  Hoffman, 
Michael  Ploy, 
IVilliam  Phelan, 
JVilliam  Curr, 
James  Dick, 
Israel  Dean, 
Col.  George  Gibbs, 
James  Minal, 
S.  J.  Tobias, 
Edward  Probyn, 
Robert  Grade, 
J.  H.  Francis,  M.  D. 
William  Mai, 
Thomas  Pringle, 
William  Fairbairn, 
Gen.  Morton, 


William  unison, 
Thomas  Hogg, 
James  M'Brair, 
John  M'Intyre, 
Charles  Oakley, 
Andrem  Clark, 
David  S.  Lyon, 
Philiji  Rhinelander, 
Clement  C.  Moore, 
William  A'cilson, 
Francis  Baretto, 
J.  W.  Schmidt, 
John  Groshon, 
John  JSPA'ab, 
William  Vlilson, 
II  right  Post,  M.  D. 


At  the  Anniversary   meeting  of  the  A'ciu-  York 

Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  Slst  day  oj 

August,  it  was  unanimously  Resolved, 

That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the 

•President,  and  solicit  a  copy  of  the  learoed  and 

eloquent  discourse  this  day  delivered  befoi-e  the 

New- York  Horticultural  Society;  whereupon  the 

following  gentlemen  were  appointed : 

The  Hon.  WILLIAM  P,  VAN  NESS, 
MARTIN  HOFFMAN,  Esq. 
JAMES  BUCHANAN,  British  Counsul 
.lOHN  R.  MURRAY,  Esq. 
Professor  WRIGHT  POST,  M.  D. 
DAVID  S.  LYON,  Esq. 

LEVI  H.  CLARKE.  Rcc.  Sec. 

J'o  David  Hosack,  M.  D.  President  of  the  A'ew- 
York  Horticultural  Society. 

New-York,  Sept.  T,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, — With  great  pleasure  we  comply 
with  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  N.  York  Ilor 
licultural  Society,  in  presenting  to  you  the  en- 
closed resolution,  requesting  a  copy  of  your  Dis- 
course, delivered  before  them  on  the  olst  ult. — 
Wc  cordially  concur  with  them  in  the  desire  ex-, 
pressed  for  its  publication,  as  well  on  account  of 
its  interest  and  elegance  as  a  composition,  as  from 
a  wish  to  have  more  convenient  access  to  the  ju- 
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dicious  propositions  and  valuable  adviceit  submits 

to  their  consideration. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem  and 
respect, 
WILLIAM  P.  VAN  NESS, 
MARTIN  HOFFMAN, 
JAMES  BUCHANAN, 
JOHN  R.  MURRAY, 
WRIGHT  POST, 
DAVID  S.  LYON. 

Jo  the  Hon.  William  P.  Van  Ness,  Martin 
Hoffman,  Esc/.  Jas.  Buchanan,  British  Con- 
sul,John  R.  Murray,  it.?!/.  ProfessorWRiGHT 
Post,  A/.  D.  and  David  S.  Lyon,  Est/.  Com- 
mittee of  the  A''ew-York  Horticultural  Society. 

New-York,  Sept.  8,  1824. 
Gentlemen, — The  Resolution  of  the  New-York 
Horticultural  Society  affords  a  high  gratification 
to  my  feelings;  but  the  very  fiattering  manner  in 
which  you  have  communicated  it,  and  the  charac- 
ter you  have  attached  to  the  Discourse  itself,  I 
confess  create  in  my  mind  the  apprehension  that 
you  have  excited  expectations  that  cannot  fail  to 
be  disappointed.  I  nevertheless  commit  it  to  your 
care,  with  the  hope  that  the  reader  will  recol- 
lect, that  the  laborious  duties  of  the  medical  pro. 
fession  are  to  a  certain  extent  incompatible  with 
that  attention  to  style  and  composition  that  are 
usually  looked  for  in  exercises  of  this  nature. 
I  am,  gentlemen. 

With  sentiments  of  great  regard  and  re- 
spect. 
Your  humble  servant, 

DAVID  HOSACK. 

INAUGURAL  DISCOURSE. 

Gentlemen,  members  of  the  jYew-  York  Horti- 
cultural Society, — When  I  lately  withdrew  from 
the  situations  I  held  in  some  of  the  literary  and 
benevolent  institutions  of  this  city,  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  have  retained  none,  nor  to  have  accept- 
ed of  any  other,  saving  those  immediately  con- 
nected with  my  profession.  But  the  strong  at- 
tachment, which  from  my  youth  I  have  cherish- 
ed for  botanical  and  horticultural  pursuits,  in  con- 
nexion with  an  ardent  desire  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  this  excellent  institution,  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  decline  the  honour  you  have  this  day 
conferred  upon  me.  Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  should 
do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  and  be  wanting  in 
respect  for  the  active  exertions  and  abilities  that 
already  have  signalized  the  members  and  officers 
of  this  Society,  not  to  express  the  high  gratifica- 
tion I  feel  in  being  selected  to  the  station  that  has 
hitherto  been  so  honourably  and  usefully  occu- 
pied. 

Horticulture  embraces  three  objects.  1st.  The 
cultivation  of  the  plants  of  the  table,  including 
culinary  vegetables  and  fruits.  2d.  Those  plants 
which  are  considered  as  ornamental.  And  3d. 
Landscape  gardening;  or,  the  art  of  laying  out 
grounds  in  such  manner  as  may  render  them  most 
conducive  to  utility  and  beauty. 

In  as  far  therefore  as  horticulture  is  not  only 
subservient  to  utility,  but,  like  the  art  of  painting, 
addresses  itself  to  the  taste  and  to  the  imagina- 
tion, it  has  very  properly  been  enumerated  among 
the  liberal  or  the  fine  arts  ;  and  accordingly  ranks 
among  the  most  delightful  and  important  of  hu- 
man pursuits.  By  Cicero  it  is  with  great  pro- 
priety enumerated  among  the  most  pltasing  oc- 
cupations of  the  mind,  peculiarly  so  in  advanced 
life  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  beneficial  to 
health,  by  the  agreeable  exercise  it  affordsto  the 
body  and  the  mental  faculties. 

In  the  observations  I  propose  to  make  upon  this 
occasion,  I  will  not  intrude,  gentlemen,  by  any 
detailed  allusions  to  the  history  of  this  art.     I 


might  otherwise,  ptn'ha]js,  amuse  j  ou  with  the 
interesting  accounts  given  of  the  gaidtns  of  anti- 
quity, as  well  as  of  these  of  modern  times  ;  foi- 
poets  have  ever  derived  their  greatest  beauties, 
and  philosophers  some  of  their  most  interesting 
disquisitions,  from  this  exhaustless  store  of  hu- 
nian  happiness.  The  works  of  Homer,  Juvenal, 
Virgin,  Milton,  Shenslone,  Thomson,  Cowper, 
Mason,  and  the  Abbe  Delilc,  owe  much  of  their 
interest  to  this  delightful  theme. 

But  even  the  charms  that  Milton  hss  attached 
to  tlie  blissful  abode  of  the  first  happy  pair,  or 
with  which  Homer,  in  bis  Odyssey,  has  embel- 
lished the  gardens  of  Alcuious,  or  of  Laertes, 
shall  not  divert  me  fi-om  my  present  purpose. — 
Nor  shall  I  attempt  to  ascertain  the  horticultu- 
ral skill  that  was  bestowed  upon  the  garden  of 
Cyrus,  that  of  Attains,  the  celebrated  groves  of 
the  Hesperides,  or  the  Hanging  Terraces  of  Ba- 
bylon. Nor  shall  I  descant  upon  the  beauties  of 
the  Academus  ;  of  the  retirement  in  which  Epi- 
curus taught  his  philosophy  ;  or  that  selected  by 
Plato  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus,  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  his  Dialogue  on  Beauty.  Nor  shall 
tlie  magnificence  of  the  gardens  of  Lucullus,  the 
Tusculan  villa  of  the  Roman  orator,  or  Pliny's 
celebrated  retreat  in  the  Appennines,  when  Rome 
was  at  the  summit  of  her  glory,  and  the  mistress 
of  the  world  in  arts  and  arms,  detain  me. 

But  referring  to  Xenophon,  to  Justin,  to  Virgil, 
to  Pausanias,  to  Pliny,  and  to  the  writers  of  later 
days,  Walpole,*  Sir  William  Temple,  Wheat- 
ly,t  and  to  Dr.  Falconer's  Historical  View  of  the 
Gardens  of  Antiquity,  I  pass  on  to  remark,  that 
very  little  has  been  effected  in  the  science  of 
gardening,  until  the  last  fifty  years.  Within  that 
period  a  number  of  individuals,  distinguished  for 
their  taste  and  education,  have  given  their  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  this  interesting  subject,  and 
especially  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain,  have 
produced  important  changes  in  every  department 
of  horticulture,  including  that  branch  of  it  more 
especially,  denominated  landscape  gardening. — 
In  this  list,  the  names  of  Miller,  Marshall,  Aber- 
crombie.  Brown,  Nicol,  Repton,  Knight,  and  Lou- 
don,:): as  well  as  others,  whose  taste  and  opportu- 
nities led  them  to  the  cultivation  of  this  art,  hold 
a  distinguished  place. 

But  passing  over  the  long  and  justly  celebrated 
national  establishment  of  France,  which,  under 
the  auspices  of  Desfontaines,  Tussieu,  and  Thouin, 
embraces  every  thing  direct;;,  and  remotely  con- 
nected with  this  department  of  knowledge,§  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  it  was  not  until  1804  that 
the  first  association  of  this  nature  was  formed  in 
Great  Britain.  In  that  year,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  Mecxnas  of  his 
age,  the  Earls  Dartmouth  and  Powis,  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  Mr.  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Salisbury,  and  -Mr.  Joseph  Sabine,  the  Hor- 
ticultntal  Society  of  London  was  instituted ;  and 
in  1809,  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan, 
the  able  and  learned  professor  of  the  institutes  of 
Medicine  in  the  ITniversity  of  Edmburgh,  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  was  formed  in 
that  city.  The  enterprise  and  abilities  of  that 
venerable  character,  who,  like  Celsus  of  old,  uni- 
ted great  horticultural  knowledge  with  his  profes- 
sionnl  attainments,  aided  by  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March,  the  Hon 
Durable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Sir  James  Hall,  Sir 
George  Stewart  Mackenzie,  and  others  of  the 
Scottish  nobility  and  gentry,  have  ilooe  much  in 


*  History  of  Modern  Gardtnijig,  subjoined  Ifi 
his  fourth  volume  of  the  Art  of  Painting, 

■\  Observations  ou  Modern  Gardening, 

X  F^iicyclopxdia  of  Gardening. 

§  Histoire  et  Brscri/ition  du  Museum  Royii! 
d'Histoire  .\'alurelle,Jiar  M.  Deteuze, 
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AAlElilCAN  l<AKMEli. 


[September  24,  1824- 


directing  tiieir  countrymen  to  the  cultivaliuii  of 
this  art. 

By  the  friendly  intercourse  of  tlie  members  ot 
those  institutions,  and  tlie  emulation  that  has 
been  excited  among  those  numerous  bodies,  eacli 
consisting  of  many  hundred  members,  liortic.nl- 
tural  knowledge  has  rapidly  increased,  and  the 
most  beneficial  results  have  been  experienced 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

Each  of  these  institutions  has  published  many 
volumes  of  communications,  and  much  has  there- 
by been  effected  by  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  gardening,  not  only  in- 


The  legislatare,  perceiving  the  beneficial  re- 
sults that  had  been  produced,  and  were  to  be  ex- 
pected to  the  community,  from  an  institution  of 


horticulture,  as  in  medicine,  empiricism  exists, 
which  can  only  be  controlled  by  an  association  of 
men,  well  instructed  in  their  jjrofession,  and  who 


this  nature,  and  as  it  was  the  first  that  had  been  I  by  long  observation  and  expei'knce  have  become 
established  in  the  United  States,  they  with  great/       ■'■ 
unanimity  granted  an  act  of  incoipoiation,  em- 


familiarly  conversant  with  the  subject.  It  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  examination  of 
bracing  allUie  provisions  that  had  been  solicited, 'fruits  by  competent  men,  that  we  find,  instead  of 
and  were  deemed  necessary  to  carry  such  institu-ia  standard  nomenclature,  our  catalogues  of  truits 


tion  into  successful  operation. 


filled  with  an  almost  infinite  number  of  supposed 


In  conformity  with  this  instrument,  the  gentle- i  varieties,  that  have  no  existence  but  in  the  whim 
men  composing  the  association  immediately  con-|of  the  cultivator,  or  which  has  originated  in  si- 
vened,  and   appointed   a  committee  to  prepare  a  nister  or  sordid  designs. 

.■        .  j,jj_  Compartments  should  be  provided  for  all 


constitution  and  code  of  by-laws  for  the   govern 
viting   the  attention  of  gentlemen  "of  leisure    tojmentofthe  same.     These   have   recently    been:  the  esculent  vegetables  of  the  table,  in  whatever 
subjects  so  immediately  conducive  to  the  support  I  completed  under  the   direction  of  the   Society  ;  form  they  may  exist,  whether  gramineous  or  her- 
and  happiness  of  man,  but  exciting  among   the'printcd  for  the  use  of  the  members;  and  are  now  baceous 
"    '  "  ...->.  ■  •.     ,.  ,.g.|(]y  for  distribution.  '"'    ^ 


cultivators  of  the  garden  and  the  field  a  spirit  of 
emulation  that  has  been  immediately  profitable 
by  the  addition  it  has  made  in  the  quantity,  and 
the  improvements  it  has  affected  in  the  tjuality, 
of  the  products  of  the  soil. 

The  London  Horticultural  Society  has  already 
published  several  quarto  volumes,  embracing  ma- 
ny important  subjects  in  all  the  departments  of 


3d.  Piovision  should  be  made  for  the  culture  of 


While  these  measures  were  in  progress,  owing  those  plants  that  are  most  useful  in  medicine,  or 
to  a  train  of  unpleasant  circumstances,  therecol-,  are  subservient  to  the  arts,  or  are  employed  in 


lection  of  which  we  hope  may  never  be  revived 
a  few  gentlemen  thought  it  expedient  to  form 


manufactures. 

4th.    To  these  should  be  added,  for  the  purpose 


new  establishment,  under  the  title  of  the  New-  of  diffusing  a  taste  for  the  productions  of  nature, 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  precisely,  and  ot  exciting  tht  attention  of  our  youth  of  both 
IS  they  themselves  set  forth,  tor  similar  purposes  sexes  to  botanical  inquiries,  and  of  contributing 


culinary,   Iruit,   and   ornamental   gardening,  and  in  all  respects  with   those  of  the  original  institu-'to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  establishuient. 


those  too  illustrated  by  coloured  engravings,  exe 


tion  now  in  successful  operation,  and  under  whichia    collection    of  the   most    rare   and   ornamental 

plants  that  can  be  procured,  both  indigenous  and 
exotic.  While  therefore  we  shall  thus  have  it  in 
our  power  to  bring  into  one  view,  for  the  informa- 


tion  of  the   stranger,  or  for  the   purposes  of  ex- 
change \\'ith  foreign  correspondents  of  the  Insti- 


cuted  in  a  style  of  magnificence  highly  creditable  we  are  happily  assembled.  I  well  know  that  the 
to  the  skill  of  the  artists,  and  alike  honourable  to  greater  number  of  those  who  entered  into  the 
the  institution  and  the  nation.  new  association  were,  at  the  time  they  expressed 

The  Scottish  Society   has  also  published  some  their  willingness  to  concur  in  its  establishment, 
volumes  of  great  merit,  and  although  executed  altogether  uninformed  of  the   ulterior  views  and 

with  less  attention  to  the  type  and  elegance  of  proceedings  of  the  already  existing  society,  and  tution,  the  native  productions  of  our  varied  cli- 
manner,  have  been  the  means  of  spreading  very  have  since  expressed  their  desire  that  the  tv/o  mate  and  country,  we  should  also  be  provided 
extensively  the  knowledge  both  of  the  principles  associations  may  be  consolidated,  and  their  entire  with  suitable  conservatories  forthose  plants  which 
and  the  practice  of  horticulture.  willingness   to  lend   their  aid  in   effecting   such  may  be  introduced  from  abroad.   And  I  may  add, 

But  a  very  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  union.  This  event  is  still  to  be  desired  ;  and  on  that  the  bulldingsthuserected  should  be  construct- 
Society  now  assembled,  was  first  instituted.  In  our  part  I  feel  authorized  to  say,  as  expressed  in  ed  agreeably  to  the  most  correct  principles  of  ar- 
September,  1S18,  a  small  number  of  the  more  en-  our  proceedings,  will  be  cheerfully  acceded  to  chitecture  ;  for  every  such  edifice,  in  a  place  of 
terprising  and  intelligent  of  the  practical  garden-  upon  terms  of  reciprocity.  The  views  and  objects  great  public  resort,  will  necessarily  have  its  in- 
•rs  and  nurserymen  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  of  the  two  institutions  being,  in  all  respects,  sim-  fluence  in  forming  and  directing  the  general  taste 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  such  im-ilar,  one   is  certainly  superfluous,  and  creates  a  of  the  country. 

provements  in  the  cultivation  of  our  vegetable  very  unnecessary  call  upon  the  contributions  of  a  5th.  The  whole  of  this  Institution  should  be 
I)roduclions,  as  they  conceived  were  called  for,  generous  public.  I  cannot  therefore  but  indulge  surrounded  with  a  belt  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  which,  by  their  education  and  abilities,  they  the  belief,  that  the  members  of  both  institutions  foreign  and  domestic. 

felt  themselves  competent  to  effect.  This  asso-.will  make  the  sacrifice  of  any  personal  or  inter-  6th.  Connected  also  with  these  means  of  in- 
ciation  was  in  the  firstinstance  entered  into  with-iested  considerations,  and  combine  their  efforts  struction,  a  building  should  be  set  apart,  appro- 
out  the  most  distant  view  of  attracting  public  no-i  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  union  so  desirable,  ))riated  as  a  Lecturing  Room,  and  supplied  with  a 
ticc.  But  as  these  improvements  proceeded,  they  which  promises  to  be  productive  of  great  good  to  Llhrarii,  where  access  may  be  had  lo  every  work 
acquired  notoriety,  and  the  views  of  their  authors  the  community,  and  an  honour  to  our  city  and  of  importance,  in  any  of  the  branches  appertain- 
expanded  with  their  success.  They  consequent-  state.  After  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  solicit  ing  to  the  subjects  of  botany,  horticulture,  vege- 
ly  became  desirous  that  the  knowledge  of  the  im-:  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  of  the  table  physiology,  the  philosophy  of  vegetation, or 
provements  they  had  effected  might  be  preserv-  most  prominent  subjects  which  appear  to  me  to  the  principles  of  agriculture  ;  and  in  forming  such 
ed  and   extended  for  the  good  of  the  community.^  claim  the  notice  of  this  Society.  ;  library,  you  will  not  omit  to  place  upon  its  shelves 

Many  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  of  ouri  In  the  first  place, as  thislnstitutinn  is  altogether  the  Memoirs  and  Transactions  of  the  London 
city,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  a  portion  of  of  a  practical  nature,  and  has  for  its  objects  prac-  and  Edinburgh  Horticultural  Societies,  as  well  as. 
their  lime,  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  tical  improvements  in  the  culture  of  plants,  it  is  those  of  France  and  other  establishments  of  the 

"  obvious  that  a  garden  should  be  established  in  the  like  nature  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  the  trans- 
vicinity  of  this  city,  as  a  repository  for  the  vege-  actions  of  the  agricultural  institutions  of  this 
table  productions  that  may  be  received  by  the  So- country — of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New- 
ciety,  whether  derived  from  foreign  countries,  or  York,  Massachusetts;  and  the  writings  of  Skin- 
the  growth  of  our  own  soil.  As  subservient  to  ner,  Scuthwick,  Tliacher,  Coxe,  Dean,  Taylor, 
the  great  purposes  for  which  this  Society  has  Elliott,  Nicholson,  and  others,  should  be  included 
been  instituted,  and  as  already  stated,  these  ob-^in  such  collection, 
jects  are  numerous,  a  piece  of  ground  should   be 


at  their  villas  in  the  neighbouring  countiy,  and 
who  are  attached  to  horticulture,  also  joined  in 
litis  association  ;  and,  that  their  labours  might  be- 
come still  more  extensively  useful,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  every  individual  the 
reward  due  to  him  for  his  active  and  successful 
exertions,  it  was  now  proposed,  that  they  should 
form  themselves  into  a  regularly  organized  insti 
lution.     This  was  accordingly  effected. 

Such,  gentlemen,  were  the  humble  and  unos- 
tentatious beginnings  of  the  New-York  Horticul- 
tural Society,  which,  within  a  very  short  sjjace  of 
time,  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  the  vari- 
ety, and  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  vegeta- 
bles of  our  table;  of  totally  changing  the  face  of 
our  markets ;  of  introducing  a  great  number  of 
valuable  fruits;  of  augmenting  the  number  and 
variety  of  ornamental  plants,  both  indigenous  and 
exotic,  and  thereby  of  spreading  a  taste  for  th' 
innocent,  yet  instructive  and  delightful  source  of 
enjoyment. 

In  the  year  1832  this  Society  made  an  applica- 
tion to  the  state  legislature  for  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration, 


"th.  Attached  to  this  library,  should  be  a  cabi- 
selected,  '.vhich,  from  its  extent,  variety,  and  sit-  net  set  a;)art  for  an  Ihrcus  Siccus,  or  Herbarium, 
nation,  would  be  capable  of  affording  all  the  ad-'and  containing  our  most  valuable  plants,  preserv- 
'antages  that  can  be  contemplated  in  an  estab-  ed,  arranged,  and  designated,  in  the  manner  that 


lishment  of  this  nature. 

1st.  It  should  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  con- 


has  been  adopted  by   professor  Desfontaiiies,  at 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris.*      I'he  remark  I 


tain  all  the  variety  ot  fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  not  have  heard  made  by  »hat  distinguished  practical 
only  that  they  may  have  all  the  advantages  of^ botanist,  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  even  an 
space  necessary  to  their  growth,  but  that  they ; imperfect  dried  specimen  is  jir^'erable  to  the 
may  be  exhibited  to  the  visitor  or  cultivator  under,  best  painting,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  imi)ort- 
the  most  advantageous  circumstances.  And  uponlance  of  such  collection.     Nevertheless,  the  pro- 


this  subject  let  me  remark,  that  it  becomes  high 
ly  important,  in  an  instil ution  of  this  nature,  to 
ascertain  by  a  regular  series  of  observations  the 
characters  of  the  different  fruits  that  are  cultiva- 
ted, and  to  determine  v/hat  are  the  different  spe- 
cies and  varieties  Tvcll  established  as  such :  for  in 


ductions  of  the  pencil,  in  delineating  the   most 


*  See  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Tour  in 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  the  A'orth  of  France,  by  a 
dejiutation  of  the  Caledonian  Jiorticultitral  HoclC' 
ty.     1823. 
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rare  and  valuable  plants  of  the  garden,  should  be 
also  carefully  collected,  as  preparatory  to  the  pub- 
lications which  may  hereafter  issue  from  this  es- 
tablishment. 

You  have  wisely  providtd  a  lectureship  on 
botany  and  vegetable  physiology.  A  new  subject 
of  inquiry  here  opens  to  our  view,  and  merits  the 
particular  notice  of  this  Society.  I  refer  to  the 
Ji/ii/oso/i/iy  of  vegetation,  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ci)-)les  of  agricultural  cliemistrii,  the  composition 
of  soils,  and  the  o/ieratiun  of  manures,  all  which 
have  recently  enijaged  the  powerf\il  mind  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  and  other  distini^uished  men. — 
These  are  subjects,  which,  in  addition  to  the  tech- 
nical arrangements  entered  into  by  the  Lecturer, 
will  aUo  be  embraced  in  his  course  o!  instruc- 
tion, and  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  important 
results. 

8th.  Another  artvantage  which  such  an  esta- 
blishment should  possess,  is  that  of  exemplifying 
the  principles  of  Ornunicntal  Planting,  or  Land- 
iCd/ie  Gardening.  The  ground  should  be  select- 
ed of  such  form  and  variety  as  will  admit  of  such 
decoration.  And  in  the  cultivation  of  the  various 
plants  of  the  collection,  their  distribution  may 
eve:-  be  rendered  subservient  to  this  great  object, 
and  thereby  become  the  means  of  spreading  ex- 
teiiiivtiy  among  our  citizens  a  taste  for  one  of  the 
highest  recreations  that  the  human  heart  can  re- 
ceive, and  one  which  will  go  far  in  the  improve- 
ment of  tlie  moral  principle,  and  in  diverting  the 


additions  may  be  made  to  the  table  by  the  enter 
prise  ot  our   members   in  changing,  by  culture, 

he  character  of  our  domestic  fruits.  When,  too, 
we  see  that  many  trees  have  been  rendered  ca- 
pable of  ripening  their  fruits  in  climates  colder 
than  their  native  country,  and  that  many  have 
been  assimilated  in  their  haliits  to  their  newly 
adopted  climate,  and  as  the  horticulture  of  one 
country  must  essentially  differ  from  that  of 
another,  and  must  vary  in  its  nature  and  objects, 
depending  upon  climate,  soil,  and  other  local  cir- 
cuinstances,  it  is  important  for  us  to  institute  a 
series  of  observations  and  experiments,  with  the 
view  to  ascertain  how  far  many  plants,  which  are 
now  the  staple  productions  of  the  south,  may  be 
acclimated  to  higher  degrees  of  latitude.  The 
s\iccesii"ul  experiments  of  Du  Hamel,  in  France, 
are  very  instructive  upon  this  subject,  and  will 
admit  of  extensive  a[)plication  in  the  U.  States. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, merits  the  notice  of  this  Society. 

This  subject  has  been  frequently  recommended 
by  many  eminent  horticulturists,  and  in  several 
instances  attempted,  but  in  some  without  the  suc- 
cess which  had  been  anticipated,  and  this  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  measures  not  being  adopted  or 
understood  that  are  necessary  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Adlum,  a  dis- 
tinguished cultivator  of  the  vine  at  Georgetown, 
District  of  Columbia,  to  Mr.  Eichelberger,  of 
Pennsylvania,*  to  Mr.  Divers,  of  Charlottesville, 


mui'l  from  pursuits  of  a  less  worthy  nature  ;  for  jVirgiuia,  to  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Clermont,  and  to  Col. 


the  mind  that  is  not  actively  engaged  in  virtuous 
pur-uils.  v,-!!!  most  probably  be  occupied  with 
those  of  a  contrary  character. 

Qth.  In  this  Institution,  doubtless,  attention  will 
be  given  in  forming  a  sy.-;tem  of  instruction  ne- 
cessiry  in  the  education  of  tiie  complete  gardener, 
in  t;ie  manner  that  has  been  constantly  practised 
in  some  of  the  institutions  of  Europe.  For  this 
purpose,  apprentices  should  be  received  for  a  cer 


Gibbes,  an  agriculturist  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
city,  as  well  as  some  other  of  the  members  of  this 
Society,  for  the  attention  they  have  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape. 

Among  the  wants  in  our  domestic  economy, 
none  are  more  conspicuous  or  lamentable  than 
that  of  some  agreeable  beverage  which  may  su- 
persede the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  the  inordinate 
and  extensive  use  of  which  has  long  been  among 


tain  period  of  time,  affording  them  the  advanta-|the  approbria  of  our  countrymen.  It  is  a  com- 
ges  not  only  of  being  instructed  in  the  cultivation  i  mon  remark,  and  is  fully  justified  by  the  experi- 
of  all  sorts  of  culinary  and  ornamental  plants,  butjence  of  European  nations,  and  the  high  authority 
of  ijeiiig  made  practically  acquainted  with  thelof  that  illustrious  writer  upon  political  economy, 
dif^evemoperauonsoi /iruning, training, ftiuldiiig, 'Dr.  Ad.im  Smith,!  that  the  inhabitants  of  coun- 
grafting,  layering,  and  transplanting,  as  well  as  tries  where  the  vine  is  cultivated  and  the  juice  of 
the  general  principles  of  orna)nenlal  gardening.  |tlie   grape  the  common  beverage  of  the  people, 

A  professor  of  drawing  should  be  attached  to; are  free  from  the  vice  of  intemperance.  It  is 
the  establishment,  whose  duties  should  be,  not Jremarkeil  by  that  acute  observer,  "that  the  in- 
only  to  make  vltlineations  of  any  plants  of  great  habitants  of  wine  countries  are,  in  general,  the 
Value  or  beauty  that  may  be  introduced  into  the  soberest  people  in  Europe.  Witness  the  Spa- 
collection,  but  who  would  also  deliver  a  course  of  niards,  the  Italians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lectures  upon  his  art,  to  the  pupils  who  might  re-lsourthern  provinces  of  France."  "On  the  con- 
sort to  this  establishment  for  instruction.  Itrary,"  he  observes,  "  that  in  the  countries  which, 

Instead  then  of  looking  to  Europe  for  garden-! either  from  excessive  heat  or  cold,  jjroduce  no 
ers,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  of  our  grapes,  and  where  wine  consequently  is  dear  and 
country,  we  should  at  such  school  educate  a  suf-ia  rarity,  drunkenness  is  a  common  vice  ;  as  among 
licient  number  of  our  own  citizens  to  supply  all  i  the  northern  nations,  and  all  those  who  live  be- 
the  wants  that  may  be  created.  Another  advant-jtween  the  tropics,  the  ne^;roes,  for  example,  on 
age  that  must  obviously  flow  from  such  an  organ-Uhe  coast  of  Guinea."  The  cheapness  of  wine, 
ization,  is,  that  the  natives  of  our  soil,  being  ne-Ihe  adds,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  cause,  not  of 
cessarily  better  acquainted  with  the  climate  and  drunkenness,  but  of  sobriety.  I  was  told  by  Ihe 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  seasons,  are  consequently, 'late  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  that  iVIr.  Jefferson  as- 
with  the  same  opportunities  of  education,  better  sured  him  that,  during  his  residence,  as  Ameri- 


qualified  for  the  duties  of  their  occupation  thai 
th'.:  foreign  gardener,  who  requires  the  residence 
of  vears  to  instruct  him  in  this  important  part  of 
his  profession. 

11.  Another,  among  the  most  important  sub- 
jects which  will  invite  our  attention,  is  the  culti- 
vation of  our  native  fruits. 

When  we  recollect,  touse  the  language  of  Mr. 
Knight,  that  the  golden  pippin  was  derived  from 
the  austere  crab  of  the  woods,  and  that  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  the  plum  are  the  produce  of 
the  native  sloe,  we  are  taught  the  importance  of 
giving  our  attention  to  the  numerous  and  hitherto 
unexplored  productions  of  our  natlv  e  wilds,  :'.nd 
are  encouraged  to  believe  that  many  important 


can  minister,  in  France,  he  never  met  with  but 
one  instance  of  intoxication. 

An  English  gentleman:):  of  great  intelligence, 
who  has  recently  travelled  through  Spain,  within 
a  few  days  informed  me,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  held  intercourse  with  British  or 
American  seamen,  who  are  iu  the  constant  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  he  never  met  with  a  drunken 
Spaniard, 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  equally  the  dictate  of 
patriotism   and  humanity,  to  eradicate  from  our 


*  .American  Farmer,  vol.  F. /i.  251. 

t  U'ea/t/i  of  Ahtions,  vol.  II.  /i.  296. 

:f  Charles  Wuterton,  Esij.  of  Walton  Hall. 


country  so  grievous  a  reproach.  This  Society, 
gentlemen,  by  their  attention  to  this  subject,  may 
be  the  means  by  which  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
men  may  be  reclaimed  from  a  most  pernicious 
and  disgraceful  vice,  alike  ruinous  to  domestic 
happiness,  md  destructive  of  the  moral  character 
of  the  nation. 

The  question  then  presents  itself,  is  our  climate 
capable  of  affording  the  grape  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  furnish  wine  as  the  daily  beverage  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  ?  or  do  we  pos- 
sess resources  for  this  purpose  in  the  native  fruits 
of  our  country  ? 

From  the  experiments  already  made  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  country,  this  question  may,  I  be- 
lieve, be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  experiments  made  in  the  southern  and 
western  states,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  James 
G.  Hicks,  a  writer  in  the  American  Farmer,* 
show  that  wines  of  most  excellent  quality,  both 
Claret  and  Madeira  hive  been  produced.  "  I  am 
well  convinced,"  says  the  writer,  "from  my  ex- 
perience in  the  business,  that  a  vineyard,  in  an 
eligible  situation,  well  cultivated,  will  yield  front 
three  to  five  huu'lred  gallons  to  the  acre  ;  and 
one  hand  can  with  ease  cultivate  five  acres,  ex- 
cept gathering  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  wine 
/vould  be  equally  as  good  as  that  which  is  import- 
ed at  the  same  age.  I  have  sold  my  wine,  when 
only  two  years  old,  for  two  and  a  half,  and  three 
dollars  per  gallon." 

"  Should  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
turn  their  attention  to  this  business,  they  will  not 
only  be  enabled  to  stop  the  importation  of  wines, 
but  will  be  enabled  to  furnish  the  eastern  and 
northern  states  with  this  article  cheaper  than 
they  can  import  it."  Further  and  more  recent 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Adlum,  already  re- 
ferred to,  by  the  late  iVIr.  Thomas  Roach  of  K  irt- 
foi-d,  by  the  sect  of  Harmonists  from  Suabia,  now 
cultivating  the  vine  to  a  great  extent  in  Indiana, 
and  the  extensive  establishment  at  Cacahokia, 
now  Illinois,  also  abundantly  evince  the  capacity 
of  our  soil  and  climate  in  the  production  of  wines 
of  the  best  quality  from  various  grapes,  both  fo- 
reign and  domestic. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Madison, f  whose  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  to  which  he 
now  devotes  his  retirement,  are  no  less  profound 
and  deserving  public  attention  than  were  those 
which  occupied  his  mind  during  his  public  life, 
when  engaged  in  the  weightier  concerns  of  the 
nation,  "That  the  practicability  ar.d  national 
economy  of  substituting,  to  a  great  extent  at 
least,  for  the  foreign  wines,  on  which  so  large  a 
sum  is  expended,  those  which  can  be  produced  at 
home,  without  withdrawing  labour  from  objects 
better  rewarding  it,  is  strongly  illustrated  by  the 
experiments  and  statements  made  upon  this  sub- 
ect.  The  introduction  of  a  native  wine  is  not  a 
little  recommended,  moreover,  by  its  tendency  to 
substitute  a  beverage  favourable  to  temperate 
habits,  for  the  ardent  liquors  so  destructive  to  the 
morals,  the  health,  and  the  social  happiness  of  the 
American  people  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  which  is 
so  expensive  to  them  also:  for,  besides  the  actual 
cost  of  the  intoxicating  draughts,  the  value  of  the 
time  and  strength  consumed  by  them  is  of  not 
less  amount." 

It  has  also  been  proposed  by  many  of  our  far- 
mers, and  numerous  experiments  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  sliow  the  propriety  of  the 
suggestion,  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  spirituous 
liquors  by  obtaining,  from  the  fermentation  of 
some  of  tiie  native  fruits  of  our  soil,  as  from  those 
which  are  now  extensively  culti>ated  in  our  fields 
and  our  gardens,  wines  which  might  take  the 
place  of  the  more  expensive  produce  of  the  grape. 


*  Vol.  II.  fi.  405.     t  •^'«-  Parmer,  vol.  V.fi.  63. 
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The  ujtlile,  the  fiear,  the  hlac^  .■■rry,  the  cur- 
rant, the  rasfibcrry,  the  gooscbr} ,  y,  and  the  c/- 
derberry,  have  all  been  successful !>•  made  use  of 
for  this  purpose  in  various  parts  of  this  countiy, 
and  wines  highlv  agreeable,  obtained  from  these 
fruits,  are  now  prepared  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, offered  for  srde  in  our  cities,  and  when 
fashion,  and  the  patronage  of  influential  indivi 
duals,  and  of  public  institutions  shall  recouiaiend 
them  to  our  citizens,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with 
the  improvements  they  will  receive  in  their  pre- 
paration, and  which  will  be  proportioned  to  'he 
dr.. land,  our  country  will  be  abundantly  supplied 
wim  domestic  wines  calculated  to  produce  all  the 
coidial  and  salutary  effects  of,  without  the  evils 
arising  from,  the  stronger  wines  of  Madeira  or 
Fiance,  or  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

My  time  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon 
this  interesting  topic. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  allow  me  here  to  re- 
mark, that  the  city  of  New  York  possesses  ad- 
vantages and  facilities  for  the  various  objects  of 
our  Institution,  greater  than  can  be  obtained  in 
any  other  part  of  the  union.  By  our  commerce 
and  our  navy,  we  have  continued  intercourse  with 
every  part  of  the  globe.  The  gentlemen  employ- 
ed in  the  put)lic  service  of  their  country,  and  in 
the  recently  established  communications  with  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  are,  for  the  most 
part  too,  men  of  excellent  'education  and  inquir- 
ing minds,  and  not  wanting  in  patriotism,  whether 
employed  in  the  battles  of  their  country,  or  in 
cultivating  the  arts  of  peace. 

Circulars  prepared  under  the  direction  of  this 
institution,  and  placed  in  their  hands  when  they 
depart  from  our  shores,  would  secure  to  us,  in  a 
very  few  years,  the  vegetable  productions  of 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  in  the  in- 
tercourse between  this  city  and  the  other  parts  of 
tlie  union,  so  unceasing  is  the  communication,  and 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  that  the  benefits  we 
may  through  these  channels  receive  in  this  city 
and  slate  will  immediately  be  diffused  through 
crur  common  country. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Science,  which  in  one  shape 
or  another,  grasps  all  human  improvements,  and 
presses  them  into  tlie  service  of  a  common  cause, 
■will  in  return  receive  ilirect  aid  fiom  the  stupend- 
ous artificial  works  now  nearly  completed  in  this 
state  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  intercourse. 
■I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  my  allusion.  I  speak, 
gentlemen,  of  the  great  Western  Canal,  and  the 
minor  communications  which  are  connected  with 
it.  The  vast  and  fertile  regions  of  the  west  are 
yet  to  be  cxp;cn-e<l  liy  the  sons  of  genius  and  re- 
search. The  secrets  of  nature  are  yet  to  be  un- 
folded. Her  hidden  treasures,  her  countless  va- 
rieties, and  her  unnumbered  beauties  are  yet  to 
be  presented. 

The  territory  of  the  great  lakes  and  of  the 
■vvestern  rivers  is  a  world  of  itself.  How  import- 
ant, then,  thit  we  are  thus  approximated  by  the 
gigantic  work  which  I  have  mentioned.  Our 
course  is  now  open  to  the  depth.s  of  the  wilder- 
ness In  peace  and  in  comfort  we  can  not  only 
%isit  the  walks  of  civilization  and  refinement,  the 
towns,  the  viUiiges,  and  the  cities  which  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  west  as  ii  they  were  call- 
ed forth  by  the  potent  hand  of  enchantment ;  but 
we  can  also  gratify  our  curiosity  and  our  love  of 
science,  by  examining  regions  where  the  footstep 
of  the  naturalist  has  never  left  an  impreshioii,  or 
science  gleaned  a  treasure  I  say  then  that  the 
raasniticent  internal  improvements  of  the  state 
of  New-York  arc  tributary  to  our  objects.  They 
facilitate  the  execution  of  our  laudable  designs. 
They  multiply,  on  a  stupendous  scale,  the  means 
of  intercourse,  and  literally  annihilate  distance 
and  expansion  of  territory. 
And  while  on  thrs  subject,  and  remoTed,  as  I 


am,  by  my  professional  pursuits,  iiom  thespheie 
of  politics  and  the  vortex  of  parly  collision,  can 
I  justly  refrain  from  indulging  in  a  passing  ex- 
pression of  my  respect  for  the  statesman  whose 


irofound  reflections,  deep  penetration,  and  ener- 
gy of  character  have  been  subservient  to  the  com- 
mencement, the  prosecution,  and  the  near  com- 
pletion of  these  unparalleled  projects? 

The  name  of  Clinton  is  not  only  endeared  to 
the  votaries  of  science  by  his  devotions  at  hei 
shrine,  but  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  indirect  aid 
which  he  affords  to  her  interests  by  his  splendid 
plans  of  public  policy  ;  plans  at  once  great,  prac- 
ticable, and  unrivalled  in  the  age  which  has  pro- 
duced them. 


AGRICULTURE. 


THK    PENNSYLVANIA    AGUICULTUHAL    SOCIETY, 

JJ^ill  hold  clieir  second  Rx.'iib'Uwii  and  Cattle  Uliorj 
on  'I  hursday  and  Friday ,  the  \Ath  and  15th  days 
of  October,  at  Chester,  on  the  river  Delaware, 
in  Delaware  Co.  15  miles  from  J^hiladel/ihiu  ; 

When  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  lucorpo 
r.ition,  §330  will  be  offered  in  premiums  for  Neat 
Cattle — §150  for  Sheep — $125  for  Horses — S28 
for  swine— gl35  for  Crops— ;gS5  for  Butter,  Cheese 
Sugar,  Pearl  Ash,  Domestic  Wine,  Cider  and 
Implements  of  Husbandry— §143  for  Household 
Manufactures — iS15  for  t)xen  at  the  Plough,  not 
more  than  S,  nor  less  than  4  years  old — ;gl5  for 
Oxen  at  the  Plough,  not  more  than  4  years  old — 
gl5  for  Horses  at  ths  Plough — is5  tor  the  best 
Ploughman  with  Oxen — S5  for  the  best  Plough- 
man with  Horses — under  certain  restrictions,  as 
stipulated  in  the  large  bills,  viz  : — 

It  is  exfdicitly  declared,  that  in   every  case 

WHERE  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  SHALL  CON- 
SIDER THE  OBJECT  PRESENTED  UNWORTHY  OF 
DISTINCTION,  THEY  RESERVE  TO  THEMSELVES  ! 
THE  RIGHT  OF  REJECIING  IT,  ALTHOUGH  BYJ 
LITERAL     CONSTRUCTION     IT     SHOULD     BE    EN  Ii- 

TLED  TO  REWARD — and  that  in  all  cases  luhere, 
firemiums  shall  be  demanded,  they  iviLl  require 
such  evidence  from  the  claimants,  cr  shall  be  satis  ' 
factory  to  the  Directors. 

A'o  /lerson  luill  be  entitled  to  a  Jiremium  for  any 
Animal  luhich  he  shall  not  have  bred,  or  possess 
ed,  at  least  4  months,  imtncdiately  Itreceding  the 
time  of  Kxhibition — nor  for  any  article  of  Jlouse- 
hold  Manufacture,  any  Implement  of  Husband- 
ry,  ]or  Product  of  the  Soil,  ivhereof  he  or  she, 
sliull  not  have  contributed  to  the  productioyi  or 
formation. 

The  trial  of  Oxen  at  the  Plough,  and  of  Plough- 
men with  oxen,  will  be  made  on  Thursday,  the 
14th — of  Horses  at  the  Plough,  and  of  Plough 
men  with  Horses,  on  Friday,  the  15th  of  October. 

Av  person  nuilt  be  ficrmittcd  to  contend  for  the 
jiremium  offered  Jor  the  best  Ploughmajt,  wheth 
er  with  Horses  or  Oxen,  unless  he  or  his  father  be 
the  owner  thereof. 

Ao  Oxen  or  Horses  will  be  received  i>i  competi- 
tion for  the  premiums  offered  for  their  perform- 
ance at  the  Plough,  unless  they  be  driven  either 
by  their  otvner  or  his  son. 

It  will  be  at  the  option  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors for  the  highest  premiums,  which  shall 
have  been  awarded  for  Neat  Cattle,  Horses  and 
Sheep,  to  receive  gold  medals  in  lieu  of  money; 
and  it  will  be  at  the  option  of  those  to  whom  pre- 
miums of  the  second  class  s'rall  have  been  award- 
ed for  Animals  of  the  same  kind,  to  receive  silver 
medals  in  lieu  of  money, — and  it  will  be  at  the 
option  of  those  to  whom  premiums  of  any  other 
class  shall  have  been  awarded,  to  require  in  lieu 
of  money,  copies  of  the  "American  Farmer." 

All  Household  Manufactures,  and  Implements 
of  Husbamlry,  oflfered  for  {premium?,  piust  be  de- 


posited at  the  place  of  Exhibition  on  vVednesaay, 
the  13th  of  October,  before  ti  o'clock,  P.  -M. 

No  person  can  become  a  competitor  for  prizes 
offered  for  Animals  or  Manufactured  Articles, 
>vho  shall  not  have  given  notice  in  writing  of  such 
intention  to  the  Assistant  Recording  Secretary, 
before  12  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober; nor  shall  he  be  entitled  to  any  prize,  un- 
kbs  he  shall  have  put  the  Animal  or  Article  of- 
'?red  in  the  place  assigned  by  the  Committee  for 
i.s  Exhibiticn. 

No  ,'Vnimal  will  be  received  after  10  o'clock  on 
I  hursday,  the  14th  of  October. 

An  Auctioneer  will  be  employed  for  the  sale  of 
Animals  on  the  last  day,  when  it  is  hoped  that  in 
addition  to  a  large  stock  of  improved  breeds, 
which  will  be  offered  for  sale,  the  farmers  of  the 
neighboc:  jng  counties  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  oppoi 'unity  to  sell  any  fine  native  animals 
from  whicli  they  may  be  disposed  to  part. 

The  Directors  ivill  assemble  at  9  o'clock  on  the 
14ch  of  October,  at  Fhurlow's  Inn. 

The  C^ircle,  and  a  space,  not  less  than  10  feet, 
beyond  its  circumference,  and  the  outer  sides  of 
the  pens,  in  which  tlie  live  stock  shall  be  confined, 
must  be  cleared,  and  kept  clear,  by  constables 
mounted  on  horseback,  until  the  Stock  Committee 
shall  liave  completed  their  round. 

The  Committee  for  Implements  of  Husbandry 
will  make  trials  of  Ploughs,  ^cc.  on  Wedne.sday, 
the  13th  of  October,  to  be  prepared  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Directors. 

The  committees  for  Stock,  Products  of  the 
Soil,  and  Household  Manufactures,  will  commence 
then  examination  at  11  o'clock,  onThurs'day,  14tli. 

I'he  land  tor  the  trial  of  Ploughs  will  be  divi- 
ded into  spaces  equal  to  the  sixteenth  of  an  acre 
— a  furrow  shall  enclose  them,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  feet  from  the  outer  side. 

One  Ploughman,  who  will  be  selected  by  the 
Committee  shall  be  employed  throughout.  After 
the  ploughs  shall  have  been  properly  set,  by  the 
parties  who  exhibit  them,  no  persons,  except 
the  ploughman,  and  the  officers  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  permitted  to  pass  within  the  line,  until 
the  trial  shall  have  been  completed,  except  to 
repair  accidental  injury. 

For  the  trialsof  Oxen,  and  Horses,  at  the  plough, 
spaces,  equal  to  the  eighth  of  an  acre,  shall  be 
defined  in  the  same  manner,  leaving  the  distance 
of  t-,venty  feet  between  each  space,  as  well  as  the 
same  distance  between  their  ends,  and  the  furrow 
surroundmg  them  all;  within  which  no  person 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass,  except  the  officers  of 
the  Society,  and  such  persons  as  they  shall  de- 
signate. 

The  places  of  deposite  for  manufactured  arti- 
cles, products  of  the  soil,  and  all  other  matters, 
exhibited  for  premiums,  shall  be  cleared,  and 
kejit  clear,  by  constables,  whilst  the  committees 
are  employed  in  making  their  examination. 

No  person,  shall  be  allowed,  under  any  ])re- 
tence,  to  approach  any  member  of  the  e.xarnining 
committees,  during  the  periormance  of  their  du- 
ties. 

If  the  owner  of  any  animal,  offered  for  premi- 
um, shall  hold  any  convers.ition,  with  any  mem- 
ber, of  the  Stock  Cumniittee,  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  object,  which  lie  shall  have  jirescut- 
ed  for  a  prize,  after  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
amination, and  previous  to  the  award  of  the  di- 
rectors being  declared,  he  shall  forfeit  all  his 
claims  to  such  award. 

All  applicants  for  premiums  for  Stock,  will  be 
obliged  to  state,  where  and  of  whom,  the  ani- 
mals were  bought,  their  ages,  and  if  practicable, 
by  whom  they  were  bred,  and  how  they  have 
been  fed — for  manufactured  articles,  and  products 
of  the  soil,  wliere,  by  whom,  ami  at  what  expense, 
of  labour,  they  have  been  produced. 
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No  animal,  can  be  moved,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Committee  of  Anaiigemtiit,  ufjon  pain  ul 
forfeUure  of  any  premium  which  it  might  obtain. 

No  Director,  can  have  a  vote,  for  the  awarU  of 
any  premium,  whcrefor  he  shall  be  a  competitor. 

The  various  committees,  are  enjoined,  to  kecji 
secret,  their  opinions,  until  they  shall  be  formally 
conveved  in  their  reports. 

AH  reports,  will  be  handed  sealed  to  the  Assis- 
tant Recording  Secretary,  except  those,  on  the 
trial  of  Oxen,  and  Horses,  at  the  plough,  before 
8  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th. 

'i'he  Board  of  Directors,  will  assemble  at  9 
o'clock  on  the  same  day  ;  when  the  reports,  will 
be  read,  .-aid  their  decision  finally  taken. 

The  Directors  having  rented  the  land  upon 
which  the  Exinbition  is  to  be  held,  and  the  farms 
adjacent  thereto,  and  being  assured  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  High  SheriiT  of  the  County,  as 
well  as  of  the  iVIagistrates  of  the  neighbourhood, 
will  punish  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law, 
any  infraction  of  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of 
incorporation,  or  of  the  regulations,  which  they 
have  established,  for  the  quiet,  and  good  conduct 
of  the  Exhibition. 

Although  the  Society  have  been  necessarily  con- 
strained to  limit  the  distribution  of  their  premi- 
ums, for  the  objects  enumerated  in  the  larger- 
bills,  tlioi,  will  be  glad  to  receive  for  Exhibition,! 
and  properly  notice  any  animal,  implement  ofj 
husbandry,  or  article  of  domestic  manufacture, 
which  by  its  form,  usefulness,  or  the  ingenuity  of 
its  construction,  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  dis- 
tinction. 

As  the  Exhibition  will  be  held  near  tea  town 
affoi  ding  ample  accommodation  by  its  inns,  and 
the  means  of  easy  access  by  steam-boats,  the  So- 
ciety hope  that  they  may  be  gratified,  by  the 
pn-s'ence  of  such  agriculturists  of  this  and  the 
adjacent  States,  as  shall  feel  an  interest  in  their 
proceedings. 

The  Directors  absolutely  inhibit  all  persons 
from  erecting,  any  booth,  or  placing,  any  cart, 
table,  bench,  or  any  other  matter,  for  the  sale 
of  food,  upon  the  premises  leased  to  them. 

JONATHAN  ROF.ERTS,  President. 
John  Hare  Powel,  Ccrres/iondmg  Sec'ry. 
COMMITTEES. 

Of  Arrangement. — Jonathan  Roberts,  William 
Darlington,  Richard  B.  Jones,  Jolin  G.  Watmough, 
John  Hare  Powel,  Henry  L.  Waddell,  John  Wil 
cox,   William   Harris,  Reuben   Haines,   Manuel 
Eyre. 

ForJSIeat  Cattle. — Thomas  Smith,  Thomas  Ser 
rill,  William  Harris,  Mathew  Roberts,  Richard 
B.  Jones. 

Horses. —  Manuel  Eyre,  Algernon  S.  Logan, 
George  Blight,  John  G.  Watmough,  John  Wilcox, 
Enos  Morris. 

S/iee/i  und  S'.aine. — Samuel  West,  Job  Roberts, 
'William  Evans,  Elijah  Lewis,  Samuel  Davis. 

Products  of  the  Soil. — George  Sheaf!',  George 
W.  HoUtein,  William  Darlington,  Samuel  West, 
Joseph  George. 

Imfiletnents  of  Husbandry. — Reuben  Haines. 
Henry  L.  Waddell. 

ISlanuf.ictures.—'iix.ephen  Duncan,  William  Dar- 
lington, John  Elliot  of  Montgomery. 

Oxen  at  the  Plough  — Job  Roberts,  Mathew 
Roberts,  G.  W.  Holstein. 

Horses  at  the  Plough. — Samuel  Davis,  Samuel 
West,  James  Worth. 


Canal. — The  water  was  let  into  the  Erie  canal 
as  far  as  Lockport,  on  the  30th  ult  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  boats  would  reach  there  in 
about  a  week.  A  daily  stage  now  runs  between 
Lockport  and  BufFalo. 


'')N  BUEEDiNG   Shef.p — they  should  be  adajited 
to  the  climate  and  circumstances  of  the  country, 

Powelton,  1824. 
Jonathan  Roberts,  Esq.  President  of  the  Penn 
sylvania  .'Agricultural  Society. 

Dear  .Sir, — The  forms  of  the  various  breeds  of 
British  Sheep,  ai'e  distinct,  as  the  districts  from 
which  they  take  their  names.  The  objects  to 
be  attained  in  Great  Britain,  and  most  parts  of 
America,  are  a  quick  return  in  Jiesh,  and  fleece, 
with  as  little  offal,  as  is  compatible  with  the  due 
proportion  of  bone,  indispensable  for  the  health- 
ful exercise  of  the  animal,  or  the  exertion  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  its  food.  Thus  we  have 
found  that  particular  breeds,  have  been  for  ages 
retained  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  where  the 
shape  of  the  animal,  has  been  made  conformable 
to  the  i)urposes,  to  the  climate,  to  the  food,  and 
face  of  the  country  upon  which  it  has  been  rear- 
ed. On  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales — 
on  the  bare  chalk  hills  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern parts  of  England,  races  of  sheep  have  always 
been  bred,  which  by  the  lightness  of  their  car- 
casses and  the  activity  of  their  muscles  are  ena- 
bled to  find  sustenance,  and  by  the  closeness  of 
their  fleeces,  are  fitted  to  support  the  exposure 
which  ir.  mountainous  regions,  must  always  be 
met.  In  the  rich  vales  of  Leicestershire,  and 
highly  cultivated  marshes  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
othercounties  in  the  North,  families,  the  very  op- 
posite to  these  have  been  as  carefully  bred,  pos- 
sessing heavy  carcasses,  long  wool,  shorter  legs, 
very  small  bone,  with  the  most  sluggish  disposi- 
tions, without  either  the  desire,  or  the  power  to 
make  exertion  to  obtain  food.  In  the  western 
parts  of  America  where  the  population  is  thin 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  flesh  exceedingly 
small,  attention  to  the  carcass  of  the  sheep,  has 
not  been  properly  given.  The  value  of  its  fleece 
is  cei'tainly  the  more  important  object  of  regard, 
as  the  difficulty  of  transportation  of  the  wool, 
when  iTianufactured  into  cloth,  is  so  much  dimin- 
ished, by  the  condensed  value  of  the  commodity, 
as  to  find  a  market  at  little  cost.  But  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  that  disregard  of  shape  and  inat 
tention  to  the  rules  of  breeding,  will  eventually 
injure  the  constitution  of  the  sheep,  and  material 
ly  aft'ect  the  useful  secretions,  and  consequently 
the  quality,  and  weight,  of  the  wool.  This  mis- 
take has  not  been  confined  to  those  parts  of  our 
country  where  the  carcass  can  with  difficulty  be 
sold,  but  may  be  traced  in  some  large  merino 
flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  great  towns. — 
The  extraordinary  power,  which  the  vigilance, 
and  science  of  some  distinguished  breeders  in 
England,  have  shown,  in  varying  the  forms,  and 
even  in  assigning,  if  the  phrase  may  be  used,  de- 
finite properties,  shapes  and  even  peculiar  co- 
lours, to  whole  families  of  neat  cattle  and  sheep, 
can  scarcely  be  believed,  except  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  animals  thus  improved. 

An  able  exposition  of  the  scientific  princi- 
ples and  practical  deductions  upon  which  th.eir 
art  has  been  founded,  was  made  some  years  since 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  Europe 
the  celebrated  Henry  Cline,  whose  authority  has 
been  universally  received,  by  practical  men,  e,\- 
cept  upon  one  point,  wherein  he  is  directly  at  va- 
riance with  their  daily  experience  of  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  breeding  closely  in. 

Sir  John  S.  Sebright  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks  has  published  an  excellent  paper, 
which  as  it  exposes  the  error  of  Mr.  Cline  and 
evinces  perfect  knowledge  of  the  breeder's  art,  I 
have  recently  obtained  from  England,  and  have 
now  the  hon  nir  to  present. 

I  am,  >vith  great  respect, 
Yours,  8cc 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   AMERICAN  FARMER. 

THE  BUFFALO. 

Sir, — I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  thing, 
Mr.  Editor,  in  your  valuable  paper  respecting 
the  Buffalo.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  endeavour 
to  civilize  this  native  of  our  forests;  and  instead 
ot  extirpating  the  whole  race,  endeavour  to  in- 
crease and  improve  it  i*  At  present  he  is  hunted 
and  destroyed  principally  for  his  skin — the  tongue, 
a  great  delicacy,  is  sometimes  also  taken: — the 
rest  of  the  carcass,  except  a  small  portion  for  the 
present  use  of  the  hunter,  is  left  for  the  fowls  ol 
the  air. 

In  Asia  and  some  parts  of  Europe,  particular- 
ly Italy,  the  Buflfalo  is  much  esteemed  as  a  la- 
bourer;  I  had  some  conversation  a  few  years 
ago,  with  Governor  Miller,  of  Arkansas,  on  this 
subject.  He  had  broke  several  of  them  to  the 
yoke  : — they  worked  well ;  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  they  were  very  valuable,  and  might  easily 
be  domesticated.  We  do  not  know  enough  of 
this  animal,  and  I  fear,  despise  him  only  because 
he  is  a  native. 

We  want  a  substitute  for  the  Horse  as  a  labour- 
er, an  animal  that  docs  not  cost  much — that  will 
live  with  little  or  no  care  ;  do  much  work — and 
after  he  gets  old  serve  for  food.  The  ox  comes 
near  this  description.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Buffalo  is  brisker,  and  equally  strong  and  hardy. 
The  mules  between  the  Bufl'alo  and  common  cow 
would  probably  answer  our  jjurpose  better  than 
any  thing  we  have  ever  tried.  H'. 


THE  POPPY. 

'*  O  gentle  Sleep  ! 
"  Scatter  thy  drowsiest  piippieb  li-oni  ;ihuvc ; 
"  And  in  new  (Ireanis,  not  soon  (o  v;inisli,  bkss 
**  Aly  senses  with  the  sight  of  her  I  love  !'' 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  with  a  view  to 
the  extraction  of  Opium,  has  been  urged  in  this 
paper,  as  being  profitably  practicable,  in  Ameri- 
ca; especially  by  a  gentleman  wlio  was  once  per- 
sonally conversant  with  its  growth,  and  ihe  prepa- 
ration of  opium  from  it ;  in  the  East  Indies It 

cannot  be  questioned  that  he  who  could,  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  our  country,  suggest 
some  new  object  for  the  profitable  application  of 
agricultural  labour,  would  be  entitled  to  as  much 
praise,  if  he  would  not  display  as  much  ingenuity, 
as  the  political  economist  who  should  discover,  in 
England,  a  new  object  susceptible  of  taxation — 
We  are  not  convinced,  it  is  true,  that  the  poppy 
can  be  cultivated  here  with  advant:;:.;e,  but  we 
hold  the  reverse  to  be  by  no  means  certain  : — and 
at  all  events  we  suppose  that  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  with  having  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
the  facts  which  we  have  collected  in  elucidation 
of  its  culture  and  application.  But,  aside  irom 
its  medicinal  uses,  as  an  ornamental  Hoover  in 
our  gardens,  it  has  almost  unrivalled  attractions, 
in  its  extreme  delicac)  of  texture  and  splendid 
colours.  Of  these  last,  in  all  their  variety,  we 
were  not  so  tully  aware,  until  we  received  from 
a  Lady,  an  esteemed  correspondent,  a  letter  from 
which  we  have  taken  the  following  extract.  The 
poppies  which  she  describes,  were  obtained  from 
seed  sent  from  France  to  the  Philadelphia  Agri- 
cultural or  Horticultural  Society,  and  placed  we 
believe,  in  the  hands  of  Mathe-.v  Carey,  Esq.  for 
distribution — from  him,  we  received  a  box  con- 
taining a  variety  of  seeds  for  publick  us?,  aid 
which  may  be  obtained  by  any  Ladies  or  Geacle- 
men  who  will  call,  translate  the  labels,  and  .*ke, 
and  carefully  cultivate  such  as  they  do  take. 

"  I  have  a  most  magnificent  display  of  poppies. 
The  Dutcii  tulips  that  have  .je  -n  o  lung  the  sub- 
ject of  admiration,  cannot  equal  the  splendour  and 
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the  exquisite  colouring  of  these  Howers.  Ma- 
thew  Carey,  Esq.  gave  me  the  seed.  When  the 
Korticultuial  Society  distributee',  the  French  seed 
of  18^'3,  Mr.  Carey  sent  me  some,  amongst 
them,  these  poppies.  I  did  not  think  tliat  nature 
could  have  produced  any  thing  so  beautiful — crim- 
son, carnation,  Vermillion,  pink,  scarlet,  coqueli- 
cot,  red,  blossom,  purple,  lilach,  pearl,  pink  tip- 
ped with  green,  all  these  colours  vaiiegated,  white, 
straw-coloured,  mottled,  striped,  of  all  shapes — 
fringed,  pendant,  compact  like  a  cabbage,  minute 
and  open  like  a  hydrangea,  scolloped,  curled, 
frosted,  round  and  fiinged leaves  on  one  flower, — 
in  short  1  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  these  pi'incely  po|)pies.  I  will  give 
you  some  of  the  seed,  with  the  manner  of  raising 
tliem,  the  mode  I  adopt  with  all  my  flowers.  1 
am  sorry  that  these  beautiful  exoticks  cannot  be 
more  seen.  I  will  send  the  seed  to  the  publick 
gardeners  that  they  may  get  into  private  hands — 
I  suppose  you  think  that  I  have  said  quite  enough 
on  the  subject  of  a  poppy,  if  you  do  tire  of  this 
description  it  is  because  you  have  not  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  flowers  in  bloom.  They 
are  about  two  feet  high,  and  each  flower  is  as 
large  as  a  saucer.  They  have  not  the  flaunting 
and  gaudy  appearance  that  belong  to  the  common 
tribe." 

In  subsequent  numbers  we  shall  speak  of  the 
preparation  of  opium  which  is  extracted  chiefly 
nom  the  white  poppy. 


FOH  THE  AMERICAN   FARMER. 


WATER; 

A    NEW    Mi.THOD    PROPOSED     FOR    OBTAINING    IT 

Mr.  Skimier : — There  is  nothing  more  desira- 
ble to  a  farmer  than  a  plentiful  spring   of  pure 

cold  water  flowing  at  his  door.     Hence  the  manyiare  cooked:  for  no  skill  in  the  culinary  art 
substitutes  therefor,  such  as  aqueducts,  wells,  andjcompensate  for  negligence  in  this  point,  as  every 


poses  of  a  dairy  ;  and  place  every  one  having  a 
well  of  fine  cold  water  U|jon  an  equality  with 
others  having  a  spring  at  their  door.  If  the  ex 
penso  attending  such  an  operation  (not  including 
the  well,'!  would  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars, 
I  am  fully  com  inced  there  are  at  least  one  thou 
sand  persons  who  would  immediately  come  into 
the  measure. 

Some  may  say,  why  not  raise  the  water  three 
or  four  times  a  day  by  manual  labour,  fill  a  reser- 
voir and  supjily  the  dairy  from  thence?  but  did 
you  never  obst-rve,  that  water  in  a  reservoir  soon 
becomes  vapid,  losing  that  active  penetrating  fri 
gidity  it  possesses  when  flowing  immediately  from 
the  source,  a  quality  essential  thereto  in  its  use 
for  the  dairy  ? 

It  would  be  very  gratifying  if  some  gentleman 
would  apply  his  thoughts  to  this  subject,  who  is 
capable  of  forming  a  more  correct  judgment  there- 
on than  the  writer  hereof,  v/ho  is  a  farmer  with- 
out a  spring  and  no  mechanic  ;,  perhaps  an  inser- 
tion of  the  above  in  your  highly  useful  Uegister 
might  produce  this  effect. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

AGRICOLA. 

HOUSE-KEEPERS  A TTEND  ! 

OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    CHOICE    OF    MEAT. 

The  flesh  of  animals  which  are  suddenly  killed 
when  in  high  health,  so  far  as  the  palate  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  yet  fit  for  the  table,  although  Killy 
nutritious  and  in  perfection  for  making  soup  ;  be- 
cause sometime  after  the  death,  the  muscular 
parts  sufler  contraction — their  filires  become  ri- 
gid. When  this  has  taken  place,  the  flesh  is  not 
long  in  experiencing  the  commencement  of  those 
chemical  changes  which  termuiate  in  putrefac- 
tion ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  do- 
mestic economy,  to  take  care  that  all  large  joints 
of  meat  be  in  this  intermediate  state   when  they 

will 


the  project  lately  practised  in  England,  and  sue 
cessfuUy  repeated  not  long  since  in  the  State  of 
"IN  ew -Jersey,  of  boring  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
and  raising  by  tubes,  veins  of  water  to  the  surface, 
their  natural  level,  from  a  depth  of  a  hundred 
feet  and  upwards. 

I  would  recommend  another  scheme,  and  if 
there  be  plausibility  and  ceconomy  therein,  per- 
haps the  Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland  will 
ofler  a  premium  for  the  most  approved  draft  or 
model,  of  such  a  machine  as  will  accomplish  the 
meditated  purpose. 

A  good  well  may  be  had  in  most  situations  ;  by 
sinking  it  something  deeper  than  usual  a  very 
plentiful  supply  of  water  may  generally  be  ob- 
tained. Could  not  an  ceconomical  machine  be 
contrived  that  would,  when  at  work,  be  continual- 
ly and  gradually  raising  to  the  surface  this  water 
just  as  fast  as  the  springs  below  supplied  it  ?  the 
machine  to  be  propelled  by  a  weight,  sinking 
from  a  moderate  elevation  above  the  earth  into 
the  well,  and  wound  up  'wice  daily  ? 

The  power,  /.  e.  the  weight  may  be  increased 
at  pleasure.  Most  farmers  have  horses ;  in  the 
morning  before  they  go  to  work  and  at  evening 
when  they  come  in,  let  them  be  hitched  to  the  ma 
chine,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  raise  the  weight 
which  will  keep  the  machine  in  motion,  and  the 
spring  flowing  for  twenty- tour  hours. 

A   machine   somewhat  on   the  clock   principle 
would  probably  answer,  the  water  to  be  raise<l  in 
small  buckets  attached  to  an  endless  strap  revolv- 
ing over  a  head  ;  or  a  pump  with  an  inch  borr 
might  be  used,  so  calculated  as  to  be  continualh 
pumping    up  exactly  the  quantity  furnished  ', 
the  spiings  of  the  well,  without  at  all  sinking  L 
head   thereof;  coming  uj)    thus  gradually  irc- 
troni  the  source,  and  cold,  it  would  serve  the  pur- 


one  must  have  often  experienced  to  his  great  dis 
appointment. 

The  degree  of  inteneration  mav  be  known  by 
the  flesh  yielding  readily  to  the  pressure  of  the 
finger,  and  by  its  opposing  little  resistance  to  an 
attempt  to  bend  the  joint.  Poultry  also  thus  part 
readily  with  their  feathers;  and  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  leave  a  few  when  the  bird  is  plucked, 
in  order  to  assist  in  determining  their  state. 

The  following  wholesome  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject we  copy  from  Doctor  Kitchiner:* — "  Jl'/ieri 
tjou  order  meat,  Jioultry,  or  Jish,  tell  the  tradea- 
mun  when  you  intend  to  dress  it,  and  he  will  then 
have  it  in  his  power  to  serve  you  with  provision 
that  will  do  him  credit,  which  the  finest  meat, 
&c.  in  the  world,  will  never  do,  unless  it  has  been 
kept  a  proper  time  to  be  ripe  and  tender.  If  you 
have  a  well-ventilated  larder,  ir.  a  shady,  dry  si- 
tuation, you  may  make  still  surer,  by  ordering  in 
your  meat  and  poultry,  such  a  time  before  you 
want  it  as  will  render  it  tender,  which  the  finest 
meat  cannot  be,  unless  hung  a  proper  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  and  nature  of  the  meat,  &c. 
but  always  till  it  has  made  some  very  slight  ad- 
vance towards  putrefaction." 

Ox-bc(f—\i\\e-n  a  young  animal,  has  a  shining 
oily  smootluKiss,  a  fine  open  grain,  and  dark  florid 
red  colour.  The  lat  is  splendish  yellowish  white. 
If  the  animal  has  been  fed  upon  oil  cakes,  the  fat 
has  a  golden  yellow  colour. 

Cu'dt-Ueef — is  closer  in  the  gr.iin  than  ox-beef, 
ut  the  muscular  parts  are  not  of  so  bright  a  red 
•jlour.  In  old  meat  there  is  a  streak  of  cartilage 
r  bone  in  the  ribs,  called  by  butchers,  f/ie  crush 
ine  ;  the  harder  this  is,  the  oldei-  has  been  thi 
•  imal. 


Feat. — The  flesh  of  a  bull  calf  is  fir:'  -r,  but 
not  in  genet  al  so  white  as  that  of  a  cow  en  if.  Ex- 
posures to  tne  air  for  some  time  reddens  the  co- 
lour of  the  flesh.  Veal  is  best  of  which  the  kid- 
ney is  well  covered  with  thick  v/hite  hard  fat. 

Mutton. — A  wetht'r,  five  years  old,  affords  the 
most  delicate  meat.  The  grain  of  the  meat  should 
be  fine,  and  the  fat  white  and  firm.  The  leg  of  a 
wether  mutton  is  known  by  a  round  lump  of  fat 
on  the  insides  of  the  thigh,  the  leg  of  an  ewe  by 
the  udder. 

Lamb. — The  flesh  of  fine  lamb  looks  '  ■  a  deli.^ 
cate  pale  red  colour ;  the  fat  is  splendid  white,  but 
it  does  not  possess  a  great  solidity.  Gri  ss  Luinb 
is  in  season  from  Easter  to  Micha;lmas  House 
Lamb  from  Christmas  to  Lady-day. 

Pork — This  spicies  of  meat  of  the  best  fed 
animals  is  particularly  fine  grained,  and  may  be 
bruised  by  forcib'y  pressing  it  between  the  fin 
gers.  The  skin  of  the  young  animal  is  thin  ;  the 
flesh  of  old  pigs  is  hard  and  tough,  and  the  skin 
very  thick.  The  prime  season  for  pork  is  from 
Micha;lmas  to  March.  The  western  pigs,  chiefly 
those  of  Berks,  Oxford,  and  Bucks,  possess  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  the  eastern  of  Essex,  Suf-, 
folk,  and  Norfolk. 

Hare. — To  ascertain  its  age,  examine  tlie  first 
joint  of  the  fore  foot ;  you  will  find  a  small  knob, 
if  it  is  a  /everet,  which  disappears  as  the  hare 
grows  older  ;  then  examine  the  ears  ;  it  tiiey  tear 
easily,  the  animal  it  young.  When  newly  killed, 
the  body  is  stiff;  as  it  grows  stale, it  becomes  flaccid. 

Veyiison — is  of  a  darken  colour  than  mutton.  If 
the  fat  be  clear,  bright  and  thick,  and  the  eleft  of 
the  hoof  smooth  and  close,  it  is  yoiuig,  but  it  the 
cleft  is  wide  and  tough,  it  is  old.  By  pushing  a 
skewer  or  knife  under  the  bone  which  sticks  out 
of  a  haunch  or  shoulder,  the  odour  of  the  skewer 
will  tell  whether  the  meat  b-,  fresh  or  tainted, — 
Venison  is  best  flavoured  in  the  month  of  August, 
the  animal  should  not  be  killed  till  he  is  about 
four  years  old. 

Fowls — for  boiling  should  be  chosen  as  white  as 
possible,  those  which  have  bla  k  legs  had  better 
be  roasted.  The  season  of  perfection  in  poultry 
is  just  before  they  have  qu  te  come  to  their  full 
growth.  Chickens  three  months  old  are  very  de- 
licate. Age  makes  a  striking  difference  in  the 
flesh  of  fowls,  since  after  the  age  of  twelve  months 
it  becomes  tougher.  The  cock  indeed,  at  that 
age,  is  only  used  for  making  soup. 

Pig-eons — are  in  their  greatest  perfection  in 
September,  there  is  then  the  most  plentiful  and 
best  food  for  them  ;  their  finest  growth  is  just 
when  they  are  full  feathered.  When  they  are  in 
the  penfeathers,  they  are  flabby  ;  when  they  are 
full  grown,  and  have  flown  some  time,  they  are 
hard. 

Pheasants — may  be  distinguished  by  the  length 
and  shar)iness  of  \,\\e'w s/jurs,  which  in  the  young- 
er ones  are  short  and  blunt. 

Partridges — if  old  are  always  to  be  known  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  season,  by  their  legs  be- 
ing of  a  pale  blue,  instead  ot  a  yellowish  brown 
colour:  "  so  that  when  a  Londoner  receives  his 
brace  of  blue  legged  birds  in  September,  he  should 
immediately  snap  their  legs  and  draw  out  the 
sinews,  by  means  of  pulling  off  the  feet,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  torment  him,  like  so  many 
strings,  when  he  would  be  wishing  to  enjoy  his 
repast."  This  remedy  to  make  the  legs  tender, 
removes  the  objection  to  old  birds,  provided  the 
weather  will  admit  of  their  being  suHiciently  long 
kept.  If  birds  are  overkept,  their  eyes  will  be 
much  sunk,  and  the  trail  becomes  soft,  and  some- 
what discoloured.  The  first  place  to  ascertain 
if  they  are  beginning  to  be  tainted,  is  the  inside 


The  Cook's  Oracle. 


of  the  bill. 

Pish,  and  Crimfiing  nf  Fish. — Both  sea  and  riv- 
er fish  cannot  be  eaten  too  fresh.  The  gills  should 
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be  of  a  fine  red  colour,  the  eyes  glistening,  tlie 
scales  brilliant,  and  the  whole  fish  should  feci 
stifFand  firm,  if  soft  or  Habhy  the  fish  is  old. 

ToimproN'e  the  quality  of  fish,  they  are  some- 
times subject  to  the  process  called  crimfuni^. — 
The  operation  h;is  been  examined  by  Mr.  Carlisle, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  tollowing  par- 
ticulars : — 

"Whenever  the  rigid  contractions  of  death 
have  not  taken  place,  this  process  may  be  prac- 
tised with  success.  The  sea  fish  destined  lor 
crimping,  are  usually  struck  on  the  head  when 
caught,  wliich  it  is  said  protracts  the  term  of  the 
Gontractibility  and  the  muscles  which  retain  the 
property  longest  are  those  about  the  head.  Many 
transverse  sections  of  the  muscles  being  made, 
and  the  fish  immersed  in  cold  water,  the  con- 
tractions called  crimping  takes  place  in  aijout 
five  minutes,  but  if  tlie  mass  be  large,  it  often  re- 
quires 30  minutes  to  complete  the  process.  The 
crimping  of  fresh  water  fish  is  said  to  require 
hard  water,  and  the  London  fishmougeis  usually 
employ  it." 

Ml-.  Carlisle  found,  that  by  crimping,  the  mus- 
cles subjected  to  the  process  haie  both  their  ab- 
solute weight,  and  their  specific  gravity  increas- 
ed, so  that  it  appears,  that  water  is  absorbed  and 
condensation  takes  jjlace.  It  was  also  observed 
that  the  effect  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
vivaciousness  of  the  fish. 

From  these  observations,  it  appears,  that  the 
object  of  crimping  is  first  to  retard  the  natural 
stiffness  of  the  muscles,  and  then  by  tke  sudden 
application  of  cold  water,  to  excite  it  in  the  great- 
est possible  degree,  by  which  means  the  flesh 
both  requires  the  desired  firmness  and  keeps  lon- 
ger.— .Cecum's  Culinary  Chymistry . 


HIGHLY   I.VIPOKTANT. 

WORMS  IN  THE  H-E.^Ds  OF  SHEEP — cause  discover- 
ed— means  of  {trevcntion  described. 

Se/itember,  lll/i,  1824. 

Pear  Sir, — Observing  in  your  highly  valuable 
paper  No.  24,  Vol.  6,  a  communication  from  Alex- 
ander Keed,  on  the  worms  in  the  head  of  sheep — 
and  having  in  the  following  manner  acquired  some 
information  on  the  subject  which,  jierhaps  n\ay  be 
useful  to  the  public,  1  willingly  give  it. 

Being  always  fond  of  good  mutton,  or  lamb,  and 
believing  that  the  flavour  greatly  depends  on  the 
butchering,  I  have  for  a  number  of  years  past 
butchered,  or  attended  to  it,  for  my  own  table, 
and  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  killed 
one  in  the  summer  season,  without  finding  more, 
or  less,  of  the  worms  described  by  i\Ir.  Keed,  (in 
the  head)  until  within  the  last  ten  years  ;  some 
time  in  the  summer  of  1814,  I  killed  a  very  fine 
fat  lamb,  and  on  opening  the  head,  found  an  un- 
usual number  of  worms  of  various  sizes — I  was 
thereby  induced  to  try  to  find  out  how  they  origi- 
nated I  selected  eight  of  the  largest  .and  put 
them  in  a  tumbler,  with  some  warm  moist  earth, 
and  tied  thin  linen  over  the  top,  then  placed  the 
tumbler  in  a  warm  and  airy  situation,  where  it 
remained  about  two  weeks,  before  I  examined  it. 
On  taking  it  down,  I  found  a  dark  grey  coloured 
f\y,  nearly  as  large  as  a  honey  bee,  in  it,  in  shape 
very  much  like  the  common  house  flies,  except 
the  head  which  was  larger  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  without  proboscis  or  mouth  to  be  discovered 
by  the  naked  eye,  from  which  I  sui>posed  that 
(like  the  locust)  in  its  last  shape,  it  was  of  short 
duration,  and  its  only  business  to  propagate  its 
species.  I  let  them  remain  two  days  longer  ;  then 
found  three  more,  precisely  of  the  same  size,  co 
lour,  and  form,  had  made  their  appearance  ;  being 
then  satisfied  that  the  worms  had  produced  th. 
flies,  I  took  the  cover  off  the  tumbler,  and  turned 


out  its  contents,  and  discovered  that  each  worm 
had  passed  into  the  chrysalis  state  without  cast- 
ing the  skin  which  had  dried  over  it,  so  as  to 
preserve  its  former  appearance.  Four  of  those 
skins  the  flies  had  left,  the  others  I  opened,  and 
found  each  contained  a  fly  in  every  way  like  those 
that  had  come  out.  I  immediately  then  went  to 
my  pasture,  where  my  flock  of  sheep  was,  to  see 
whether  the  flies  were  to  be  found  among  them, 
and  observed  the  sheep  were  in  detached  parcels, 
or  squads,  some  with  their  heads  turned  together, 
with  the  nose  against  the  ground;  others  with 
their  heads  under  the  sides  of  fences,  or  bushes. 
On  approaching  near  a  parcel  that  appeared  rest- 
less, 1  distinctly  saw  several  of  the  flies  about 
them,  of  which  the  sheep  appeared  to  have  great 
dread,  and  would  suddenly  star:  and  run  a  con- 
siderable distance,  then  stop,  and  place  them- 
selves in  the  same  position  again;  evidently  to 
protect  the  nose  from  the  flies  ;  a  thing  I  had  fre- 
quently seen  before  without  reflecting  on  the 
cause.  I  was  by  this  time  fully  satisfied  as  to  the 
parent  of  the  worm,  and  the  great  pest  and  an- 
noyance they  were  to  the  slieep,  whether  destruc- 
tive or  not,  and  that  the  egg,  or  larva,  was  de- 
posited at  the  nostril  of  the  sheep,  from  whence 
it  ascended  into  the  cavities  of  the  head — I  at 
once  concluded  the  only  remedy  was  to  ajjply 
something  that  would  keep  oft' the  flies — for  which 
purpose  I  had  every  sheep  old  and  young  caught, 
and  the  nose  of  each  up  to  the  eyes  smeared  with 
tar-^they  were  then  turned  into  the  same  field — 
On  going  among  them  the  next  day,  I  found  the 
application  of  tar  had  far  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tion ;  for  they  were  feeding  in  great  comfort,  the 
flies  having  entirely  left  them  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
Since  that  time  I  have  not  omitted  to  have  my 
sheep  tarred  in  the  same  manner  in  the  months 
of  May,  and  June,  and  have  never  seen  a  worm 
in  a  sheep's  head  since  that  season, 

I  am  respectfully  yours,  Sec. 

JOHN  H.  RIGGS. 
P.  S.  If  you  think  the  above  worth  a  place  in 
your  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it. 


sulphate  of  lime,  carbonates  of  soda  and  lime, 
with  a  very  small  portion  of  sand,  the  whole 
.slightly  coloured  by  iron,  and  containing  17  per 
'cent,  of  free  ulkali.  From  this  analysis,  Dr.  Gris- 
com  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  article  may 
1)6  profitably  eniphn  ed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap', 
lirobably  of  glass,  and  other  co^'-sc  purposes  for 
which  common  potash  is  sometimes  used.  As 
this  article  is  understood  to  be  abundant  about  the 
salt-works  at  Salina,  the  foregoing  information 
may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 


A  company  has  been  formed  in  England  to  es- 
tablish a  line  of  steam  and  land  conveyance  from 
some  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  India.  The 
port  now  in  contemplation  is  Marseilles— and  it 
is  computed  that  the  passage  from  thence  to  Bom- 
bay, might  be  efl'ected  in  25  days.  The  following 
are  the  distances  and  estimated  rate  of  travel : 

From  Dist.  of  Miles.        Days.         Hours. 

Marseilles  to  Malta        690  3  5 

Malta  to  Alexandria       840 

Alexandria  to  Cairo       - 

Cairo  to  Suez  "3 

Suez  to  Mocha  1160 
Mocha  to  Scocotra  720 

Scocotra  to  Bombay  1170 


4 
2 
1 
5 
3 
5 

25 


4 
16 
12 
17 

10 
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TO    RAISE    NEW   VARIETIES    OF 

POTATOES  FROM   THE  SEED. 

Gallatin,  (Tennessee,)  jlug.2jd,  IS24. 
Sir, — I  observed  in  your  paper  directions  how 
to  raise  new  kinds  of  potatoes  from  the  seed  of 
the  Potato  Apple  ;  but  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
way  laid  down,  that  is,  to  string  the  apples  and 
let  them  dry.  About  15  years  since,  I  collected 
a  number  of  Potato  Apples  when  ripe,  and 
squeezed  them  down  in  a  basin  of  water  and 
washed  the  seed,  then  dried  tlicm  in  the  shade, 
then  put  the  seed  in  paper  and  sowed  them  in  the 
spring.  When  the  plants  got  to  have  4  or  6  leaves, 
transplanted  them  in  rows,  giving  them  the  same 
distance  that  other  potatoes  have  ;  hilled  them 
several  times,  and  I  had  some  potatoes  as  large 
as  ducks  eggs.  Some  were  very  small,  but  there 
was  a  -variety  of  kinds.  I  have  some  potatoes 
growing  this  year  that  I  managed  i:i  the  same  way, 
and  they  look  very  well.  They  ought  to  have  9 
inches  distance  in  the  row,  the  rows  about  2  feet 
apart. — In  a  word,  I  think  tlie  best  way  is  to. 
squeeze  the  seed  out  of  the  apple,  dry  them  in  the 
shade,  and  put  them  carefully  away  until  spring. 

Kelfi. — The  new  article  of  commerce  lately 
brought  to  this  city,  from  Salina,  under  the  name 
of  Kel/i,  has  undergone  a  chemical  analysis  by 
Hrotessor  Griscom,  and  is  found  to  consisi  of  niu- 
riate  of  soda  (common    salt,)   sulphate  of  soda, 


Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  lialeigfi,  fA.  C.J  ./Jup' 
19,   1824.  ° 

"The  crop  of  cotton  from  the  Koanoke  south 
is  a  large  one — In  this  part  of  the  state,  it  has 
the  rot,  a  disease  in  the  plant  which  j)revails 
when  there  is  an  abundance  of  rain,  and  also 
when  the  plant  sufters  tor  the  want  of  it— the 
cause  therefore  is  yet  to  be  learned  by  me  at  least. 
The  plan  recommended  to  prevent  the  rot  bv  a' 
gentleman  thro'  the  "  American  Farmer,"  of  cut- 
ting round  and  separating  the  bark  of  the  plant, 
would  be  too  tedious  an  operation,  everto  be  prac- 
tised to  advantage.  If  the  rot  should  prevail  in 
the  cotton  in  the  states  south  of  us  also,  I  ain  not 
so  sure  but  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  planters 
there  as  well  as  to  ours — but  for  the  rot  or  the  rust 
&c.  See.  the  crop  would  lie  too  abundant — peihops 

more  than  the  consumption  ot  the  article and 

if  one  sixth  is  destroyed  by  rot  or  other  disease, 

the  five  sixths  will  bring  more  in  amount. For  if 

it  be  ascertained  that  the  crop  is  to  be  one  sixth 
more  than  that  of  last  season,  I  should  expect  the 
article  to  command  not  more  than  10  or  12  cents; 
whereas,  if  the  growing  crop  be  not  greater  than 
that  of  last  year,  the  article  will  maintain  its 
present  price  of  14  or  15  cents." 


THE    NEW    MODE    OF  OBTAINING  WATER. 

A  correspondent  near  New  Brunswick,  New- 
Jersey,  writes  thus  to  the  Editor,  under  date 
of  September  14th. 

You  have  noticed  the  new  mode  of  obtaining 
water,  by  Levi  Disbrow.  He  commenced  on  my 
farm  about  a  month  since,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  success.  You  can  easily  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  stream  of  water  on  a  farm. 
Mr.  Disbrow  works  at  his  own  risk  ;  when  water 
is  obtained  I  am  to  p^y  him  at  the  rate  of  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  foot. — It  he  go  down  200  feet 
I  must  pay  him  500  dollars — one  summer  of 
drought  will  pay  the  expenses — to  say  nothing  of 

overfiosving  your  stables,  hogpens,  stercorary 

making  duck  ponds,  and  filling   reservoirs  lor 
cattle. 


gifi 
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ROT  IN  COTTON. 


in  the  last  Farmer  we  insert c-d  a  letter  from  an 
Ouachita  Farmer,  on  the  subject  of  the  rot  iii 
eottou.  The  writer  states  that  his  frieiic!  was 
direi-.ted,  when  in  France,  to  make  "an  inci- 
Kio?i  near  the  roots,"  which  "  was  tried  without 
succes-s."  The  method  presented  by  Mr.  Pome- 
roy,  IS  to  remove  a  ring  of  bark,  leaving  the  sap- 
wood  bare  and  uninjured. 

We  think  the  result  of  experiments  very  ably 
couducied  by  Dr.  Bracey,  and  communicated  to  a 
committee  of  tlie  Claremont  Agricultural  Society 
of  South  Carolina,  go  far  to  establish  the  conclu- 
sions advanced  by  Mr.  Pomerov,  as  the  following 
extract  will  show:  "On  a  spot  of  luxuriant  cot- 
ton, which  I  had  observed  to  rot  rather  worse  than 
the  rest  of  the  field,  I  was  induced  to  try  various 
experiments,  such  as  taking  away  the  bud,  twist- 
ing the  branches,  wounding  the  stalk,  breaking 
the  limbs,  ike.  I  found  when  vegetation  was,  by 
my  means,  interrupted,  the  rot  was  imifor7nly 
checked,  and  the  wounded  pod  either  healed  up  or 
spread  i.o  farther." 

.Vt'f  .imcvican  Farmer,  vol.  V.  jVo.  4. 

FROM    THE    MOHAWK    HERALD. 


jof  post  and  rail.     Enquire  of  the  Editor  of  the   con,  6  a  7  cts. — Leather,  Best  oole.  24  to  37  cts. — 


Farmers,  take  -.uariimg  .'—The  steel-flmnted 
rod  prefixed  to  the  barn  of  Mr.  William  Bunn, 
of  Florida,  New-York,  was  struck  with  lightning 
on  Friday,  the  30th  ult.  Several  of  the  labourers 
were  in  the  barn— the  shock  was  tremendous,  but 
the  destructive  element  was  conducted  harmless 
to  the  foot  of  the  rod. 

Barns  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  more  lia- 
ble to  be  struck,  than  any  other  buildings  of  the 
same  height,  as  they  contain  large  quantities  of 
vegetable  matter,  constantly  emitting  a  steam, 
which,  rising  in  the  air,  serves  as  a  conductor  to 
the  lightning.  The  trifling  expense  of  a  lightning 
rod,  and  the  security  which  they  afford,  should 
induce  every  farmer  immediately  to  put  one  up 
to  his  barn,  where  so  much  of  his  treasure  is  de- 
posited. 

•-^BjO'-SH-'"    — 

Flax  Machine.— X  Mr.  Roumaga,  of  N.  York, 
has  advertised  that  he  has  invented  a  Machine 
for  dressing  flax,  by  which  (with  only  a  half  size 
machine')  a  man  and  a  boy  may  break  400  wt.  ot 
flax  in  a  day.  The  flax  is  taken  to  the  machine 
without  preparation,  and  by  a  simple  operation  is 
broken  without  injury  to  the  fibre.  The  bleach- 
ing is  effected  by  another  process,  and  also  with- 
out resorting  to  acids  or  corrosives,  is  prepared 
for  manufacturing, 


American   Farmer  for  tlic  terms,  which  will  be 
liberal. 

Tlie  Lancaster  Gazette  will  please  insert  the 
above. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CATTLE  SHOW. 

:J7^  The  location  of  the  next  Pennsylvania 
Cattle  Show  will  afford  to  the  Agriculturists  ot 
neighbouring  States,  especially  of  New-Jersey 
and  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Shores  of  Ma- 
ryland, a  very  convenient  opportunity  of  attend- 
iiig  an  exhibition,  which,  we  are  confident,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  interesting 
of  that  character,  which  has  ever  been  held  this 
side  of  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts.  It  will  be 
seen  by  tlie  official  notice,  in  this  number  of  the 
Farmer,  that  the  Cattle  .Show  will  take  place  at 
Chester,  on  the  margin  of  the  Delaware,  some 
distance  above  New-Castle— of  course,  gentlemen 
may  even  leave  F.aston,  in  Maryland,  ir/the  morn- 
ing, get  on  board  the  steam-boat  here  in  the  af- 
ternoon, be  at  Chester  the  next  morning  at  7  ; 
stay  six  or  seven  hours  ;  see  every  thing  on  the 
ground  ;  and,  if  they  choose,  return  the  same  day 
to  Baltimore.  We  doubt  not  that  a  large  party 
will  goon;  we  know  of  many  who  have  already 
agreed  to  join  in  an  excursion,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  very  agreeable  and  highly  instructive. 


Fenthers,  live,  per  lb.  30  a  35 — Cotton,  Louisiana, 
16  to  IS  cts. — Georgia,  Upland,  15  to  17  cts. —  Ala- 
bama, 13  to  15 — New  Wool,  30  to  35  cts. — Merino 
full  blooded  35  to  40  cts. — J  do.  30  to  35  cts. — J  do 
•25  to  2a  cts. — Common,  20  to  25  cts. — 25  per 
cent,  more  when  well  washed  on  the  sheep  and 
free  from  tags — Coal,  pit,  foreign,  40  cts. — Vir- 
ginia, do.  20  to  25 — Susquehannah,  do.  6  50  to  %T 
Lime,  bushel,  30  to  33  cents. 


Gralie  V'mc. — The  New-York  papers  mention 
a  grape  vine  belonging  to  Mr.  Shalzel,  in  that 
city,  only  four  years  old,  which  covers  a  frame 
grape  house  of  about  25  to  33 ;  the  clusters  on 
which  have  been  lately  counted,  and  found  to  ex- 
ceed 700  in  number.  It  is  the  white  or  Madeira 
grape. 


iJT^  Persons  owning  young  horses,  suitable  for 
military  uses,  especially  such  as  are  of  approved 
colour,  with  flowing  mane  and  tail,  would,  in  all 
probability  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  this  city,  at 
high  prices,  if  they  were  here  before  the  arrival 
of  Gen.  La  Fayette,  ily"  We  take  this  occasion 
to  express  our  satisfaction  at  having  ascertained, 
that  an  establishment  of  great  publick  importance 
and  convenience  exists  here  under  the  skilful 
management  of  Messrs.  Budd  &  Fenner. 

The  owners  of  valuable  young  horses,  who  wish 
to  have  them  /tro/ierly  broken.,  to  the  saddle  and 
harness,  have  only  to  commit  them,  let  them  be 
never  so  vicious,  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Budd  8c 
Fenner,  at  their  stables  in  Liberty-street,  and  for 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  they  will  undertake  to 
break  and  train  them  in  a  manner  which  ensures 
all  practicable  grace  in  their  movements,  docility 
in  their  temper  and  safety  in  their  habits.  It 
strikes  us  that  such  an  institution,  conducted  as 
we  know  theirs  is,  with  strict  personal  attention 
and  a  thorough  mastery  of  their  business,  ought 
to  prove  a  great  convenience  to  the  owners  of  va- 
luable horses,  in  the  councry  as  well  as  in  town. 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  serving  the  publick  that  we 
give  notice  of  this  establishment  rather  than  to 
benefit  individuals,  of  whose  particular  merit  and 
skill  we  have  the  highest  opinion. 


By  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Ag- 
ricultural Society  for  the  Eastern  Shore,  Sep- 
tember 2d,  1824. 

The  Board  considering  that  the  Election  of 
Electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  on  Monday  the  8th  day  of  Novem- 
ber next,  and  the  session  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring County  Courts  about  the  same  period, 
may  very  much  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  Cattle  Show  proposed  to  be  exhibited  on 
the  4th  and  the  two  following  days  of  the  same 
month,  and  prevent  the  attendance  of  distant  re- 
sidents and  members,  have 

Resolved,  That  the  Cattle  Show  and  Fair 
for  the  Eastern  Shore  be  postponed  to  Thursday. 
Friday  and  Saturday  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of 
November  next ;  and  that  notice  be  given  in  the 
public  papers  that  the  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  will 
be  held  at  Easton  on  these  days  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  the  same  arrangements  in  all  other 
respects  as  have  heretofore  been  published. 

N.  HAMMOND,  Chairman. 


WMM  w^w^amm^ 


BALTI^fORE,  Friday,  September  24,  1824, 


Jy"  For  Rent  or  Sale,  the  Maryland  Tavern 
and  fifty-five  acres  of  Land,  four  miles  from  Bal- 
timore, on  the  Frederick  turnpike.  The  tavern 
is  a  commodious  stone  building.  The  Maryland 
Cattle  Shows  are  held  there  for  three  days  in  suc- 
cession, annually  ;  and  no  place,  if  well  kept,  is 
better  calculated  to  attract  custom.  About  h»lf 
the  land  is  in  wood — the  rest  well  improved  and 
till  well  inclosed  with  outside  and  division  fences 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— carc/M^ 

ly  collected  every  Thursday,  for  the  American 
Farmer.  By  Rogers  is"  SrniisGTON. 
Flour,  Howard-St.  S5  37,  wagon  price — do.  Sus- 
quehannah, S5,  cargo  price — Do.  Wharf  4  7o  a  $5 
Wheat,  white,  $1  5— Do.  Red,  gl— Corn,  white, 
34  a  35  cts. — do,  yellow,  —  ;  Rye,  busliel,  40  cts. — 
Corn  Meal,  brl.g2— Rye,  per  bus.  37  J  cts. — Oats, 
19  cts.  cargo  price — B.  E.  Peas,  50 — White  Beans, 
100— Whiskey,  27  cts.— Apple  Brandy,  25  cts— 
Peach  do.   S1-— Herrings,  No.  1,  $2  25— Nn.  2, 

go Do.  Old,  No.  1,  SI  50— Ditto  ditto  No.  2 

gl  25 Shad,  trimmed,  $6  75 — Do.  untiimmed, 

s^5  75 — Ginseng,  out  of  season — Linseed  Oil,  65 
cents— Flax  See  d,  rough,  75  per  bush.— Timothy , 
do.  out  of  season — Hay,  per  ton,  glO — Flax,  10 
cts.— Candles,  Mould,  12^- Soaj),  7— Pork.Mess 
gl6  00— Ditto  Prime,  ^§12- Beef,  northern,  mess, 
per  bbl.  SIO— cargo.  No.  1,  8  a  ^8  50— Do.  No.  2, 
^6 — Butter,  7  cts.  a  14  cts. — Lard,  8  a9  cts. — Ba 


For  the  information  of  those  at  a  distance,  the 
fee  now  established,  is  as  follows ; 

1.  Law  Institute. — This  comprehends  office  ac- 
commodations, use  of  an  extensive  Law  and  mis- 
cellaneous Library,  direction  of  studies,  private 
examinations,  private  readings  occasionally,  and 
pubHc  lectures  five  a  week  for  four  months, 
commencing  first  Monday  in  October,  in  every 
year,  fee  J^lOO  per  annum. 

2.  Laiv  Institute. — For  those  who  enter  only  du- 
ring the  four  months  of  public  lecturing,  fee  ^50. 

3.  Public  Lectures  alone,  for  Students  at  Law,  ^30. 

4.  Same,  (professional  gentlemen  and  others.)  $515. 

5.  Moot  Court  alone,  ^20. 

6.  Moot  Court  and  Lectures,  §40 

The  fee  of  the  Law  Institutute  f  which  entitles 
the  Student  to  every  advantage,  the  Moot  Court 
excepted,  for  which  there  is  a  distinct  fee)  will 
always  remain  the  same.  As  the  Course  of  Lec- 
tures will  annually  increase,  until  ten  months  dai- 
ly for  two  years  will  be  occupied  in  the  delivery 
of  the  course,  the  fee  for  those  who  do  not  attach 
themselves  to  th«  Institute,  will  be- annually  in- 
creased until  it  amounts  to  glOO  per  annum  for 
the  entire  course  DAVID  HOFFMAN, 

Baltimore. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  XU.MBKR. 
An  Innuj;uf.il  Discourse  delivered  beforctlie  N.  York  Hor- 
ticuUunil  Socicly  at  tlieir  Anniversary  meelins,  on  ."ilst  Aug. 
lS-24:  By  Uavi'u  Hosack,  M.  0.  F.  L.  S. — Second  F.xhibi- 
tio'i  nf  tlie  Pennsylvania  .\i;i'.culuiral  .Society— On  bieed- 
ins;  Slicoii,  they  should  be  adaiited  In  the  climate  and  cir- 
ciimstauces  ol'  the  tountij — Canal — The  Poppy— liuftiilo — 
Water,  a  new  method  proposed  lor  ohtainin|j;  it -House-keep- 
ers attend,  observations  oi;  the  choice  of  meat — Worms  in 
the  liead.or  Sheep,  cause  discovered  ;  nieans  of  pj-evention 
described — I'o  raise  n.w  varieties  of  I'oiatoeslVom  the  seed  ; 
Kelp  — Steam-lwits  from  the  Mediteiranean  to  India— F.x- 
tract  from  ihe  IMiior's  Correspondence  dated  Kaleigh,  (N. 
tj.)  Au<  19.— 'I'he  new  method  ot'oblajiiin;,'  watel' — Ivol  in 
Cotton— Farni'is,  i;iko  \iariiin)!r-Fl:.\  .Machine— tlinl'ie 
.\'i»e — F.ditflriiil  remarks — .\ilvenisements,  ^c." 
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AGRICULTURE. 


"TREATISE  ON   SOILS  AND  MANURES 

BY  A  PRACTICAL    AGRICULTUKIST.  " 

USE  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Correct  views  of  the  office  of  the  soil  disclose 
the  rationale  of  approved  modes  of  tillage  ;  if  one 
mode  is  found  superior  to  another,  they  lay  open 
the  cause  of  it;  and  proceeding  from  courses 
■which  are  experienced  to  be  beneficial,  a  princi 
pie  is  thus  obtained  for  extending  their  application. 

One  great  use  of  the  soil,  is  to  afford  a  bed  for 
the  plant,  and  a  cover  for  its  roots  from  the  sun 
and  from  the  wind  ;  while  the  roots,  by  taking 
hold  of  the  ground,  act  as  stays  and  supports  for 
the  trunk  of  the  plant.  A  second  important  of- 
fice is  that  both  of  a  depository  and  a  channel  of 
nutriment:  In  these  relations,  the  soil  ought  to 
contain  a  certain  proportion  of  common  vegetable 
basis,  and  of  peculiar  substances  found  in  plants 
on  analysis  ;  it  ought  again  to  be  easily  permeable 
to  air,  also  porous,  for  the  percolation  of  water 
and  passage  of  fluid  manures;  well  fitting  for  al- 
lowing a  plant,  by  the  fine  tubes  within  its  roots, 
to  deiive  sustenance  slowly  and  gradually  from 
the  dissolved  and  soluble  substances  mixed  with 
the  earths. 

As  the  syftems  of  roots,  branches,  and  leaves, 
are  very  different  in  different  vegetables,  so  spe- 
cific plants  have  a  preference  for  peculiar  soils  in 
which  they  flourish  most.  The  plants  that  have 
bulbous  roots  require  a  looser  and  lighter  soil  than 
such  as  have  fibrous  roots:  and  those  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  have  short  and  slender  fibrous  radi- 
cles, demand  a  firmer  soil  than  such  as  have  tap 
roots  or  extensive  lateral  roots.  Hence,  when 
successive  crops  of  the  same  plant  have  drawn 
out  from  a  soil  the  peculiar  properties  most  adapt- 
ed to  its  individual  nature,  the  bed  of  earth  be- 
comes less  fit  for  the  same  plant,  until  it  has  been 
rested  and  recruited:  while  it  may  be  fitter  for 
some  other  plant  of  a  different  constitution  than 
it  originally  was  ;  though  exhausted  in  regard  to 
the  crop  which  it  has  long  borne,  it  may  be  fresh 
for  a  new  sDrt  of  vegetable.  In  short,  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  "  Practical  Gardener," 
(introduction  to  the  Kitchen  Garden,  under 
the  head  Rotation  of  Crops,)  are  more  or  less  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  branches  of  Gardening  and  Ag- 
riculture. 


In  the  extcnsivt  field  of  his  inquiry,  he  touches 
on  the  principles  of  many  other  arts  ;  it  therefore 
l)ecomes  necessary,  in  sketching  an  outline  after 
him,  which  shall  embrace  only  the  department  of 
agriculture,  to  connect  the  extracts  by  details  and 
observations  for  which  Sir  H.  Davy  is  not  respon 
sible. 

"Soils,  in  all  cases,  consist  of,  either  a  mixture 
of  finely  divided  earthy  matter, f — or  of  earthy 
matters  not  reduced  to  powder,  such  as  gravel 
and  other  stones  ;  more  or  less  combined  with  de- 
compo-ed  animal  or  vegetable  substances  ;  saline 
ingredients,  also,  frequently  lodge  in  a  soil;  and 
the  earthy  matters  are  frequently  accompanied 
with  the  oxides  of  minerals,  particularly  the 
oxide  of  iron.:):  The  earthy  matters  form  the 
true  basis  of  the  soil  ;  the  other  parts,  whether 
naturally  present,  or  artificially  introduced,  ope- 
rate in  the  same  manner  as  manures. 

J^9ur  liai't/is ^cnerMy  abound  insoils:§  l.The 
aluminous,  i.  e.  Clay,  including  alum  ;  2.  The 
siliceous,  i.  e.  Flint,  in  various  stages  of  decompo- 
sition, including  flinty  sand;  3.  The  calcareous, 
/.  e.  Limestone,  under  various  modifications,  in- 
cluding marie,  chalk,  and  chalky  sand;  4.  The 

affnesian,  i.  e.  Magnesia,  a  stone  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  common  limestone,  but  when  burnt  and 
applied  to  land  it  is  much  longer  in  passing  from 
a  caustic  to  a  mild  state,  and  under  most  circum- 
stances is  highly  pernicious  to  vegetation.  The 
small  proportion  in  which  it  may  be  sometimes 
beneficial,  will  be  afterwards  explained. 

The  above  are  the  only  earths  which  have  been 
hitherto  found  in  plants. 

Other  primitive  earths  sometimes  enter  into 
soils  by  the  pulverization  of  rocky  materials. 

TERMS  FOR  SOILS  DEFINED. 

The  popular  terms  for  soils  are  seldom  appli- 
ed with  precision.  What  one  man  calls  a  marie, 
another  will  call  a  clay  ;  and  so  on.  But  if  a  gen- 
eral circulation  and  acceptance  could  be  obtained 
for  the  principles  of  definition  judiciously  laid 
down  by  Professor  Davy — according  to  which  a 
soil  is  to  be  styled  a  clay,  sand,  or  chalk;  a  marie, 
loam  or  peat ;  or  a  compound  of  these — the  cha- 
racteristic terms  would  be  every  where  intelligi- 
ble. 

In  framing  a  system  of  definitions,  a  soil  is  to 
take  a  particular  denomination  from  a  particular 
kind  of  earth,  not  exactly  in  proportion   as  that 


eartli  may  preponderate,  or  not,  over  others  \n 
BASIS  OF  SOILS.  forming  the  basis  of  the  soil,  but  rather  iu   pro- 

Sir  Humphrey  Daw,  ar.  illustrious  ornament  liortion  to  the  influence  which  a  particular  kind 
of  the  English  school  of  Chemistry,  is  not  more  of  earth,  forming  part  of  the  staple,  has  on  tillage 
distinguished  by  his  discoveries  in  philosoph),  and  vegetation.  Thus,  as  clay  is  a  substance  of 
than  by  seeking,  with  tiue  ambition,  to  make,w'iicli  a  comparative  small  quantity  will ^give  a 
profound  knowledge  subservient  to  the  commonI<^°lc' ^'"^  stubborn  character  to  a  soil,  the  name 
arts    by  which  the  common    wants    of  mankindi'^''".'/^^ 'sof'^n  properly  bestowed,  where  the  quan- 


are  supplied;  he  has  contriliuted  largely  to  the 
service  of  agriculture,   by  publishing  his  scien 
tific  researches  into  the   composition  of  earths, 
and  the  true  food  of  plants.     With  the    object 
of  founding   a  course   of  agricultural    improve- 
ment on  fixed  principles,  he  has  communicated, 
in  the  Elements  ofjjgricultural  Cliemistry,*  some 
very  important  results  from  a  systematic  train  of 
experiments.  We  propose  to  lay  before  the  read 
er  the  substance  of  his  leading  conclusions,  di 
vested,  as  much  as  possible,  of  chemical  terms  ; 
and  to  review  the  peculiarities  of  his  system  with 
candour   and   independence ;    concentrating,    for 
unity  of  method,  scattered  articles   belonging  to 
the  same  branch  of  rural  economy. 


*  This  work,  •which  will  be  frequently  referred 
to,  is  entitled  Elements  ef  .■li^ricultural  Chemistry, 
in  a  Course  of  Lectures  for  the  Board  of  Jgri- 
cultur'  :  By  Sir  Humphrey  Dav\ ,  LL.D.  F.K.S. 
iic.  &c  &c.     8vo.     American,  1820. 
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tity  of  pure  clay  to  be  collected  from  a  given 
piece  of  land,  is  but  as  8  to  42,  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  sai:d  which  another  field  may  con- 
tain, and  yet  barely  deserve  the  denomination  of 
sandy. 

"The  term  clayey  should  not  be  given  to  a  soil 
which  coutams  less  than  one-sixth  of  aluminous 
matter;"  Ijecause  less  than  that  will  not  be  at 
tended  with  the  common  effects  which  govern  the 
culture,  and  limit  the  crops,  for  a  clayey  soil. 

The  epithet  sandy  is  not  an  appropriate  dis- 
tinction for  any  soil  that  does  not  contain  at  least 
seven-eight  parts  of  sand;  and  sandy  soils  are  to 
be  distinguished  into  siliceous  sandy  or  flinty  sand, 
and  calcareous  sandy  or  chalky  sand. 

The  word  calcareous,  or  any  denomination  im- 
plying the  presence  of  mild  lime  or  chalk,  is  not 
properly  applied  unless  a  -jpecimen  of  the  soil  is 
found  strongly  to  effervesce  with  acids,  or  unless 


tllnd.fi.  15.    Xlbid.fjfi.  Ill,  123.    ^Ibid.fi.  15. 


water  having  a  channel  in  the  soil  affords  a  whiff! 
ea.rthy  deposit  when  boiled* 

A  ?«o)7f  consists  of  mild  lime  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  clay,  and  sometimes  of  peat,  with  a 
mixture  of  marine  sand  and  animal  remains;  the 
lime  having  originated,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  decomposition  of  sea-shells. 

A  soil  may  be  treated  as  viai^nesian,  where  but 
a  small  comjjarativc  quantity  of  magnesian  stone 
s  ])resent ;  as  will  be  explained  in  treating  ot 
imagnesia  as  a  manure. 

The  combination  of  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  an  inferior  proportion  with  earthy  matter, 
but  not  lower  than  one-sixth,  makes  a  loa?n  :  the 
word  loam  should  be  limited  to  soils  containing  at 
least  one  third  of  impalpable  earthy  matter  (dis- 
tinguishable by  the  touch  from  sand,  chalk,  or 
clay,)  combined  with  decayed  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble substances  not  exceeding  half  the  weight  of 
the  mere  earth;  the  earthy  matters  may  com- 
prehend alunanous,  siliceous,  or  calcareous  ingre- 
dients, and  in  some  cases  be  mixed  with  mineral 
oxides:  according  to  the  proportions  of  which, 
the  soil  may  be  red  loam,  brown  loam,  or  black 
loam  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  basis,  a  clayeyloaip, 
a  sandy,  or  a  chalky  loam. 

A  siifierior  pyopovt\on  of  vegetable  matter,  that 
is  to  say,  an  excess  of  this  above  half  the  bulk  of 
the  earthy  basis,  makes  a  /leat.  To  bring  this 
kind  of  soil  into  successful  culti\'«tion,  the  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  matter  must,  in  most  cases, 
either  be  reduced  or  counterbalanced  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  some  of  the  simple  earths. 

Where  a  slight  tincture  of  any  particular  mine- 
ral substance  has  a  strong  effect  on  vegetation, 
this  quality  should  be  indicated  by  a  correspond- 
ing word  prefixed  to  the  principal  name  for  the  soiL 
Thus  the  presence  of  either  salts  of  ircn,  or  sal- 
phate  of  iron,  ought  to  be  marked  by  prefixing  tlje 
\.evm  ferruginous  to  the  denomination  taken  from 
the  basis,  to  remind  the  cultivator  that  the  effeet 
on  vegetation  will  be  pernicious,  unless  he  has  re- 
course to  an  effective  remedy.  If  on  the  contra- 
ry, ojrzrff  of  iron  be  found  in  the  soil,  there  is  sel- 
dom any  occasion  to  notice  it  in  the  name:  in 
small  quantities,  it  forms  a  useful  p^'t  of  soils, 
and  has  been  found  to  constitute  from  a  15th  to  a 
10th  part  of  several  highly  fertile  fields:  it  is 
found  In  the  ashes  of  plants.  To  pemons  unac- 
quainted with  chemistry  it  may  be  useful  to  aud, 
that  salt  of  iro7i  exhibits  the  crystals  obtained 
from  iron  by  the  action  of  an  acid  fluid.  Sulphate 
of  iron  is  Copperas,  a  native  kind  of  which  is 
produced  in  some  soils  by  the  effect  of  the  springs 
and  earths  on  each  other.  Black  oxide  of  iron  is 
the  substance  that  flies  off  from  red -hot  iron  when 
it  is  hammered.  Iron  appears  to  be  only  hurtful 
to  vegetation  in  its  acid  combinations.  See  lests 
of  Soils. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOILS. 

Almost  all  the  expedients  for  improving,  en- 
riching, or  correcting  a  soil,  known  to  a:-;'ricui- 
turists,  may  be  comprehended  under  one  of  the 
following  heads : — 

1.  The  admixture  of  Earths  to  improve   the 

Texture  ot  the  Soil. 

2.  Draining. 

3.  Paring  and  burning. 

4.  Turning  in  Green  Crops  as  Manure. 

5.  Fallowing. 

6.  Irrigation. 

7.  Applying  Earths  as  Manures. 

8.  Introducing  Mineral  or  Saline  Elements  qs 

Manures. 

9.  Manuring  with   Refuse  Substances  not  eX- 

crementitious, 
10.  Manuring  with  Excrementitious  Substances. 
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I.  By  the  Mmixture  of  Earths,  to  imj^rove 
'Itxture  of  the  Hoil. 

This  is  a  distinct  thing  from  ai)pl)ing  Earths 
as  a  maiune  It  is  of  avail  in  pruportion  as  the 
smallness  of  the  tract,  or  the  value  of  the  plant, 
to  be  cultivated,  allows  the  free  introduction  of 
new  earths,  until  the  staple  of  the  land  is  com- 
posed as  desired.  Almost  all  sterile  soils  are  ca- 
pable of  being  thus  improved  ;  and  sometimes 
the  latent  pernicious  quality  which  destroys  the 
value  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  can  be  cor- 
rected without  much  expense. 

The  best  constitution  of  a  soil,  is  that  in  which 
the  earthy  materials  are  properly  balanced,  so  as 
to  combine  as  many  advantages  of  different  in- 
gredients as  are  compatable,  and  so  as  to  obviate 
the  defects  attending  any  single  kind  of  earth. 

The  ground,  or  basis  nt  the  soil,  should  be  well 
adapted  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  lor  the  per 
eolation  of  moisture,  without  retaining  it  in  win- 


A  soil  is  neither  fit  for  tillage  nor  pasture,  if  it 
consists  entirely  of  impalpable  matters, f  or  of 
|)ui-e  clay,  pure  silica,  or  pure  chalk,  band  may 
abound  in  a  higher  proportion  than  the  more  te- 
naceous  earths,  without  causing  absolute  barren- 
ness. Thus  a  tolerable  crop  of  turnips  has  been 
raised  on  a  soil  of  which  eleven  parts  in  twelve 
were  sand.  A  good  turnip  soil  from  Holkham  was 
found  to  contain  8  9  parts  of  siliceous  sand.  If 
the  quantity  of  impalpable  earth  and  finely  divi- 
ded organic  matter   be  a  little  increased  beyond  i 


TESTS  OF  bOILS. 
For  the  common  purposes  of  agriculture,  the 
natural  constitution  of  a  virgin  soil,  or  the  state 
of  impi-ovement  which  land  under  tillage  has  ac- 
quired from  ai'tificial  causes,  can,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  be  sufficiently  determined  by 
taking  up  portions  of  earth  in  different  parts  of  a 
field,  regarding  the  soil  as  a  separate  layer  from 
the  subsoil,  or  strata  undisturbed  by  cultivation  ; 
ind  examining  these  by  the  common  lights  which 
jjersons  employed    in   agiiculture    have   derived 


what  a  sand  plant  requires,  it  will  suffice  for  good  itVom  experience.  But  when  the  nature  of  a  vir 
returns  of  barley.  Although  v/heat  depends  more 
on  a  rich  staple,  happily  the  constituents  of  land 
fit  for  it  Hre  combined  with  very  great  diversity. 
An  excellent  wheat  soil,  from  Middlesex,  afford- 
ed 3-5  of  sand  ;  the  rest  was  chalk,  silica,  and 
clay,  pretty  equally  distributed,  with  a  proportion 
of  organic  matter  so  surprisingly  small  (only  22 
parts  in  500")  that  it  may  be  apprehended  some 
considerable  substance,  convertible   into  food  for 


^^'''  ,  ,  ■       ,  •,         L       ,  la  erowing  plant,  might  be  included  in  the  chalk. 

A  well-tempered  aptness  m  the  soil  to  absorb  j^,f;^,^  .^l'  -^^  j,^g  .^^^^  ^^^^.^^  f^,.,,,  ^,^^.  p,edon- 
water  irom  air,  and  to  retain  it  in  a  latent  toi-'n,.^,^^^^;^      ^^^.^^^  ^,-  ,  ^^jj^     ^y  ^  portion  of 

is  clearly  connected  with  lertility.  i ''f  Power' j.^  ,^^^j  j^^j^^;^  .  ^j^^,  many  of  the  districts  where 
to  absorb  water  by  attraction,  and  to  hold  mois- ,  ;^  j'^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^^^^  liberally  repay  cultivation  • 
,  ture  without  being  wet,  depends  on  the  mechani  ,  .j-j^^  Warp  land  (alluvial  soil)  in  the  East  Ri-i 
calstruclureof  the  particles  of  earth  and  tlie  ba  -  ^.  ^^  Yorkshire,  is  a  strong  clayey  loam,  the 
ar.cing  effect  of  different  earth.  Ihus  sand  wiH, fevtility  of  which  can  hardly  be  equalled.  The 
attract  moisture,  but  will  not  keep  it  long  under  ^^.^linjent  Gradually  adding  to  the  depth  of  this 
the  influence  ot  heat.  Clay  will  long  retain  wa-  ,,,^,.p.ia,Klt  being  brought  from  the  higher  coun- 
ter which  has  fallen  upon  it.  and  always  keep  .  ^^^  numerous  rivers  and  streams  which 
moist  under  a  humid  atmosphere  :  but  in  continu-  ^^^^  5,^^^  ^,,5^  common  estuary,  is  composed  of  a 
ed  dry  weather,  with  summer  hearts,  the  surl.ir.e  ^^^.j^ty  of  substances.  Decomposed  vegetable  and 
being  baked  into  an  almost  'mpe'it'trablc^i^ji^^.^,    ^^tter   should   be   from   one-eighth  to  a 


of  it. 


crust,  is  little  capable  of  absorbing  moisture. — , 
Hence  crude  clays  form  equally  bad  lands  in  ex-i 
tremely  wet  or  extremely  clry  seasons.  Chalk  isj 
of  a  middle  nature,  in  this  respect.     It   results,; 


fourth  of  the  bulk  of  the  earthly  substances,  ac- 
cording to  the  dependence  of  the  expected  crop 
on  the  nutritive  power  of  the  soil. 

Many  soils  (observes Sir  H.  Davy)  are  in  popu- 


that  the  soil,  bestadapted  for  supplying  the  plant  ,      i^^p^u^j.^;  distinguished  as  cold;  and  the   dis 


with  moisture  by  atmospheric  exhaustion  are 
eompositicns*  of  sar.d  finely  divided  clay,  and  pul- 
verized chalk,  with  a  proportion  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter.)" 


tinction,  though  at  first  view  it  may  appear  to  be 
founded  on  prejudice,  is  as  just  on  philosophical 
principles  as  it  is  consonant  to  the  experience  of 
the  farmer.     Some  soils  are  constituted  for  imb' 


There  is  besides,  in  particular  earths,  an  agen-jbing  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  from  the  rays 
Cy  subservient  to  vegetation,  ivhich  dejjends  on  of  the  sun  ;  and  of  soils,  brought  to  the  samii;  de- 
chemical  affinities,  in  those  earths,  for  elemeiita-!gree  of  heat,  some  cool  much  faster  than  others, 
ry  substances  floating  in  tlie  air,  or  deposited  injSoils  that  consist  chiefly  of  -a  stiff  white  clnij,  take 
the  soil.  Thus,  both  pure  clay  and  carbtjnale  of;lieat  slowly;  and  being  usually  very  moist,  they 
lime  have  an  attraction  for  volatile  oils  and  solu-i retain  their  heat  only  for  a  short  time.  Chatiis 
tions  of  oil  and  saponaceous  matters,  and  for  mucli'are  similar  in  being  slowly  heated:  but- being  dri- 
of  the  pulpy  stnlT  first  disengaged  from  organic  ^er,  they  retain  heat  longer.  A  black  soil  contain- 
rcmains.  Hence  a  limited  proportion  of  theseim^r  h;uc/j  A&'i  TC^e/oi/f  n;a«er,  if  the  site  and  a.-> 
earths  contributes  to  form  a  rich  and  t{encrous\y,iic,t  dispose  it  to  dryness,  is  most  heated  by  the 
soil;  because  they  long  preserve  in  their  pores' >,un  and  air  :  all  the  ctj/oiirerf  so//s,  especially  those 
the  prepared  nourishment  of  vegetables,  partingjcontaining  much  carbonaceous  matter  (charcoal,) 
•with  itgradually  as  it  is  drawn  by  growing  plants, [or  fenioginous  matter  (iron,)  are  disposed  for  ac- 
aiul  refusing  it  to  the  fainter  action  of  air  or  water,  quiring  a  much  higher  temperature  than  pale 


The  properties  of  a  soil  may  be  aggravated  or 
tempered  by  the  nature  of  the  Subsoil.  When 
the  upper  layer  rests  upon  a  bed  of  stone,  or  of 
flinty  gravel,  it  is  much  sooner  rendered  dry  by 
evaporation;  an  effect  which  is  beneficial,  or 
otherwise,  as  the  climate  is  moist  in  excess,  or 
inclined  to  aridity.  A  clayey  foundation  counter- 
acts the  readniess  of  flinty  sand  to  part  with  mois- 
tuie  to  a  drier  climate;  so  does  a  bed  of  chalk  in 
a  less  degree. 


*  Ktemenls  of  Jigriculturul  Chemistry,  ji.  141 
I  'Ihe  comliound  of  earth,  which  seems  every 
where  most  *'avoruable  to  'vegetation,  is  that  which 
tonsists  of  one-third  of  chalk, half  o''  sand,  and  a 
Jif'h  of  clay  ;  from  a  f  after  on  the  Chemical  yJna- 
lyiis  of  fioils,  translated  from  tlie  Italian  of  Fab- 
broni,  by   Arthur  Young,  Jis<j.     f  ylnnals  of  ylg 
ricullurc,vol.  viii.  172. J     "jijifth  of  clay  :"  thii 
/iroportion  is  too  large  ;  inde/iendent  of  consumu 
blcorcro/i/iing  manure  ;  bywhich  the  clay  should 
bt  reduced  to  one^ixth  or  lower. 


oloured  soils.  When  soils  are  perfectly  dry, 
those  that  most  readily  become  healed  by  the 
solar  rays,  likewise  cool  most  rapidly.  Moisture 
without  fermentation  retards  the  accession  of  heat, 
and  accelerates  its  escape.  The  faculty  of  ab 
sorbing  and  retaining  moisture  has  been  already 
brought  under  notice.  The  method  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  some  ingredient  in  the  soil  which 
the  eye  cannot  perceive,  and  which  escapes  the 
toucli  when  a  portion  of  mould  is  rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  is  by  having  a  specimen  of  the  earth 
of  such  cubical  dimensions  as  may  be  thou,,,ht 
proper,  dug  out  ;  and  finding  the  materials  of  it 
by  various  chemical  tests. 


t  Elements  of  jlgricultural  Chemistry,  fi.  133 
*  Mr.  Htrickland stales  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  great  -vein  of  chalk  terminates  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire;  and  beyond  it  northward, 
no  chalk  is  found  in  the  island.  &:e'-also  a  Ma/, 
Delineattng  the  Utrata  of  England  and  JVales, 
with  part' of  Scot{a7td:  By  VV.  Smitb.     1815. 


gin  soil  is  entirely  unknown,  no  previous  trials  of 
its  powers  having  been  made  ;  or  when  a  cultiva-  . 
ted  f^ld  uiiaccouiilably  baffles  the  ordinary  course 
of  skilful  husbandry,  while  lands  constituted  ap- 
parently like  it  make  good  returns  under  similar 
treatment;  it  is  pioper  to  have  recourse  to  the 
aid  which  modern  chemistry  offers  to  agriculture, 
for  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  grounds 
on  which  success  may  be  expected,  or  the  causes 
of  failure  explained  and  rectified. 

The  instruments  requLi-ed  for  the  analysis  of 
soils  are  few,  and  of  small  cost: — a  pair  of  scales, 
large  enough  to  weigh  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
common  earth,  and  so  delicately  exact  as  to  turn 
when  loaded  with  a  grain  ;  a  set  of  weights,  cor- 
responding with  the  same  limits;  a  wire  sieve, 
just  coarse  enough  to  pass  mustard-seed  ;  a  com- 
imon  kettle,  or  small  boiler;  an  Argand  lamp  anil 
I  stand;  two  or  three  Wedgwood  crucibles;  eva- 
jporating  basins;  a  pestle  and  mortar;  a  bone 
.knife;  so;iie  filters,  made  of  half  a  sheet  of  blot- 
I  ting-paper,  folded  so  as  to  contain  a  pint  of  liquid, 
anti  greased  at  the  edges. 

I  Tlie  principal  tests,  or  chemical  re-agents  for 
separating  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  are:  Mu- 
riatic acid  (spirits  of  salts;)  sulphuric  acid  (oil 
of  vitriol  ;)  pure  volatile  alkali,  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter; solution  of  prussiate  of  potassa  ;  solution  of 
potassa  (soap  ley  ;)  solution  of  neutral  carbonate 
of  potassd  ;  succinate  of  ainnwuia  ;  nitiate  of  am- 
monia; solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  solu- 
tion of  muriate  of  ammonia.  Dry  carbonate  of 
[lotassa  is  sometimes  wanted  in  fusing  earths. 

The  quantity  of  soil  conveniently  adajited  for  a 
perfect  analysis  is  from  200  to  400  grains  It 
should  6e  collected  in  dry  weather,  and  exposed 
to  the  atmospbere  till  it  becomes  dry  to  the  touch. 
Independently  of  regular  analyses,  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  soil  assists  to  indicate  the  quantity  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  it  contains;  because 
(he  atoms  of  either  are  lighter  than  the  atoms  of 
clay,  of  sand,  or  oi  lime.  In  proportion  as  a  soil 
is  light,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  rich.  Before 
I  soil  is  analysed,  the  other  physical  properties 
of  it  should  also  lie  exam  ned ;  because  the)-  de- 
note,  in  a  sensible  degree,  the  sorts  of  earth  in 
its  conqjosition,  and  serve  to  guide  the  order  in 
which  the  chemical  tests  are  applied.  Siliceous 
soils  are  generally  rough  to  the  touch,  and  sciMtch 
glass,  when  rubbed  upon  it;  calcareous  soils  (be- 
sides etVervescing  with  acids,  a  trial  to  be  after- 
wards described,)  when  in  the  shape  of  sand,  do 
not  scratch  glass  ;  and  clay,  while  it  is  generally 
distinguishable  by  the  touch,  neither  scratches 
glass  nor  effervesces  with  acids ;  ferruginous 
soils  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  red  or  yellow 
colour,  or  rusty  brown. 

1.  Measure  of  absorbent  /lower  by  the  dissi/ta- 
lion  of  latent  watei . — Al'tei-  soils  have  been  dried 
i)y  continued  exposure  to  the  air,'they  still  contain 
a  considerable  proportion  of  water  which  adheres 
to  the  earths,  and  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  ru- 
diments, in  such  obstinate  combination,  that  it 
can  only  be  driven  ort'  by  a  high  degree  of  heat; 
To  free  a  specimen  of  soil  from  as  much  of  this 
water  as  may  be,  without  otherwise  affecting  its 
constitution,  let  it  be  heated  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  over  an  Argand's  lamp,  till  its  tempera- 
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tHte  attain  300°  of  Farenheit.  If  a  thermometer 
be  not  used,*  the  piojier  maximum  of  heat  may 
be  measured  by  keeping  a  piece  of  wood  in  con- 
tact with  the  bottom  of  the  dish:  While  the  co- 
lour of  the  wood  remains  unaltered,  the  heat  is 
not  excessive  :  as  soon  as  the  wood  begins  to  be 
charred,  discontinue  the  process.  If  a  higher 
heat  were  applied,  the  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter would  be  decomposed,  and  all  the  following 
train  of  experiment  be  rendered  illusory. 

The  loss  of  weight  in  the  soil  thus  dried  should 
be  noted,  as  indicating  the  absorbent  power  of 
the  soil.  Supposing  the  specimen  to  have  pre- 
viously weighed  400  grains,  the  loss  of  fifty  (or 
an  eighth  part)  denotes  a  soil  absorbent  and  re- 
tentive of  water  in  the  greatest  degree  :  such  a 
soil  will  generally  be  found  to  contain  either  much 
vegetable  or  animal  matter,  or  a  large  proportion 
of  aluminous  earth,  in  which  two  respects  this  in- 
dication is  equivocal  ;  but  the  tests  to  follow  will 
decide.  When  the  loss  is  only  from  a  twentieth 
to  a  fortieth  part  of  the  whole,  the  soil  is  but 
slightly  absorbent,  and  siliceous  earth  probably 
forms  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

2.  Sr/iai-atio)!  ofg^-oss  Fragments. — Loose  stones 
gravel,  and  vegetable  fibres,  are  carefully  kept  in 
the  specimen  until  after  the  water  is  dissipated  ; 
for  they  participate,  in  different  degrees,  in  that 
power  of  absorbing  moisture  which  affects  the  fer- 
tility of  land.  After  the  process  of  heating,  de- 
tach these;  by  bruising  the  soil  gently  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  passing  it  through  the  sieve.  Take  se- 
parate minutes  of  the  weights  of  the  vegetable 
fragments,  and  of  the  gravel  and  stones;  distin 
guishing  the  nature  of  the  latter.  If  calcareous, 
they  will  effervesce  with  acids  ;  if  siliceous,  they 
■will  scratch  glass  ;  and  if  aluminous,  they  will  be 
easily  cut  with  a  kaife,  and  will  refuse  the  tests  of 
lime  and  flint. 

3.  Srfiaratic?!  of  the  sand. — The  greater  num 
bcr  of  soils  contain  varying  proportions  of  sand 
more  or  less  granulated.  It  is  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate the  sand  from  the  impalpable  or  more  finely 
divided  matters;  such  as  clay,  loame,  marie,  ve- 
getable and  animal  atoms.  To  do  this,  boil  the 
sifted  mass  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water: 
when  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  broken,  and  the 
water  cooled,  alternately  shake  the  sediment  in 
the  vessel,  and,  suffer  it  to  settle  ;  for  in  subsiding, 
the  different  parts  will  be  distributed  in  layers. 
Thus  treated,  the  coarse  sand  will  generally  se 
parate  in  a  minu*e,  and  the  finer  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  while  the  infinitely  small  earthy,  animal, 
or  vegetable  matters,  will  continue  iii  state  of  me 
chanical  suspension  ;  so  that  by  pouring  the  watt  r 
from  the  vessel  after  three  minutes,  the  sand 
will  be  found  divided  from  the  other  substances. 
The  other  svibstances,  v/ith  tlie  water  containing 
them,  must  be  deposited  in  a  filter,  tobe  analysed 
as  under  4.  Meanv/hile  the  sand  is  to  be  examin- 
ed, and  its  quantity  registered.  It  is  either  cal- 
careous or  siliceous;  and  its  nature  may  mostly 
be  detected  as  that  of  stones  and  gravel,  without 
a  minute  analysis.  If  it  co.isist  wholly  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  it  will  rapidly  dissolve  in  muriatic 
acid,  with  effervescence  ;  but  if  it  consist  partly  of 
this,  and  partly  of  siliceous  sand,  the  latter  will 
be  found  unchanged  after  the  acid  dissolving  the 
liiTie  has  ceased  to  effervesce.  This  residuum 
must  be  washed,  dried,  and  heated  strongly  in  a 
crucible.  Its  weight,  is  then  asce:tained  by  the 
balance;  "and  that,  deducted  from  the  weight  of 
the  whole,  indicates  a  quantity  of  calcareous  sand 
dissolved. 

4.  Analysis  of  the  Finely-divided  Matters. — 
The  water  passing  through  the  filtre  is  to  be  pre- 
served ;  for  if  any  saline  par'iclts  or  soluble  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  element-,  existed  in  the  soil,  it 
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will  be  found  to  contain  them.  Meanwhile  the 
fine  solid  matter  left  on  the  filter  must  be  collect- 
ed, and  dried.  This  is  usually  a  compound  ex- 
ceedingly multifarious;  it  sometimes  contains  all 
the  four  primitive  earths,  as  well  as  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  To  ascertain  the  proportions 
of  these  with  tolerable  accuracy,  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  assay. 

1.  lest  of  Lime  in  a  solid  state. — Of  muriatic 
acid  take  twice  the  weight  of  the  promiscuous 
soil;  and  dilute  the  acid  with  rlouble  the  measure 
of  water.  Let  the  mixture  remain  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  stirring  it  frequently. 

By  this  time,  if  any  carbonate  of  lime  or  of  mag- 
nesia existed  in  the  soil,  they  ■will  have  been  dis- 
solved in  the  acid;  which  sometimes  takes  up 
likewise  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  but  very  seldom 
any  alumina. 

The  fluid  should  be  passed  through  the  filter. 
Then  let  the  solid  matter  be  collected,  washed 
with  rain  water,  dried  under  a  moderate  heat, 
and  weighed.  The  loss  denotes  the  quantity  of 
solid  mutter  taken  up. 

2.  Test  of  Iron. — Add  the  washings  to  the  so- 
lution, which,  if  not  sour  to  the  taste,  must  be 
made  so  by  the  addition  of  fresh  acid.  The  test 
now  to  be  added  to  the  whole,  is  some  triple  so- 
lution of  prussiate  of  pntassa  and  iron.  If  a  blue 
precipitate  occurs,  it  indicates  the  jiresence  of 
oxide  of  iron  ;  and  more  of  the  triple  solution 
must  be  dropped  in  till  this  effect  ceases.  In  or- 
der to  weigh  the  precipitate,  it  nmst  be  collected 
and  heated  red.  The  result  is  oxide  of  iron,  with 
perhaps  a  little  oxide  of  manganesum. 

III.  Test  of  Lime  siis/iended  in  a  Fluid: — also 
of  Alag'nesia. — Having  taken  out  all  the  mineral 
oxide,  next  pour  into  the  fluid  a  solution  of  neu- 
tralized carbonate  of  potassa,  continuing  to  do  so 
until  it  will  effervesce  no  longer,  and  till  both  the 
taste  and  smell  of  the  mixture  indicate  an  excess 
of  allcalinc  salt. 

The  precipitate  that  falls  down  is  carbonate  of 
lime  :  it  must  be  collected  on  the  filter,  and  dried 
at  a  heat  below  that  of  redness. 

The  remaining  fluid  inust  lie  boiled  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour;  when  the  magnesia,  if  any  exist, 
will  be  thrown  down,  combined  with  carbonic 
acid.  To  bring  it  into  a  state  for  being  weighed, 
treat  it  as  the  carbonate  of  lime.* 

IV.  Test  of  Alumina  incideyitally  dissolved  and 
preeijiitated. — If  any  minute  proportion  of  alumi- 
na should  have  been  dissolved  by  the  acid  em- 
ployed in  the  first  test,  it  will  be  found  with  the 
carlinnate  of  lime  in  the  precipitate  obtained  by 
the  third.  To  separate  it  from  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes  wiih  as  much  soap 
lye,  or  solution  of  caustic  soda,  as  will  cover  the 
solid  matter.  Snap  lye  thus  applied  dissolves  alu- 
mina without  acting  upon  carbonate  of  lime. 

V.  Aleasure  oj  the  Matter  destructible  by  Red- 
heat. — Alter  the  finely-divided  promiscuous  soil 
has  been  acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid,  the  next 
step  is  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  insoluble  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter  which  the  residuum 
contains. 
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*  1)1  case  the  soil  be  sufficiently  calcareous  to  ef. 
fervese  i-ery  strongly  nuith  acids,  Professor  Davy 
gives  us  a  method  of  measuring  the  ijuuntity  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  by  collecting  the  carbonic  gas 
exjielled  by  the  acid  in  a  fineu)nutic  afifiaratus  de- 
scribed verbally  in  the  Lectures,  fi.  116.  'Jhisgas 
is  to  de  either  measured  or  weighed;  and  it  will 
bear  the  /t rofiort ion  of  43  to  100  to  the  original 
weight  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  This  may  be  a 
very  simple  process  to  an  expert  chemist  ;  but  it 
is  neither  so  easy  to  describe,  nor  so  cheap  to  prac 
tice  in  occasionul  ex/icriments,  us  that  above.  In 
an  outline  like  this,  for  popular  use,  it  is  therejore 
sufficient  to  notice  it. 


Set  it  in  a  crucible  over  a  common  fire  ;  and 
let  it  be  ignited  till  no  blackness  remains  in  the 
mass;  stirring  it  often  with  a  metallic  rod  so  a^ 
to  expose  new  surfaces  successively  to  the  air. — 
The  loss  of  weight  ultimately  caused,  she\«%  the 
quantity  of  substance  desti^uctible  by  fire  and  air. 

When  the  smell  emitted  during  the  incineration 
resembles  that  of  l)urnt  feathers,  it  is  a  certain 
indication  either  of  animal  matter  or  of  some  sub- 
stance analogous  to  it:  on  the  other  hand,  a  copi- 
ous blue  flame  uniformly  denotes  ^corresponding 
pri.^iortion  of  vegetable  rudiment.  It  will  accele- 
rate the  destruction  of  matter  decomposable  bv 
ignition,  to  throw  gradually  upon  the  heated  mass 
some  nitrate  of  ammonia,  in  the  proportion  of 
one-fifth  to  the  weight  of  the  residual  soil. 

VI.  Separation  of  the  Parts  indcstructable  by 
Heat. — The  remaining  parts  are  generally  minute 
atoms  of  earthy  matter,  comprehending  alumina 
and  silica,  combined  with  oxide  of  iron,  or  of 
manganesum. 

To  separate  these,  boil  them  in  little  more 
than  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  water. 

The  substance  keeping  a  solid  form  after  this 
treatment,  may  be  considered  as  siliceous.  Let 
it  be  collected  on  the  filter,  washed,  dried,  an«l 
weighed. 

If  the  residuum  contained  any  oxide  of  iron, 
or  of  manganesum,  they  will  have  been  dissolved 
by  the  sulphuric  acid.  To  throw  dnwn  the  oxide 
of  iron,  add  in  excess  succinate  of  ammonia. — 
When  this  has  been  done,  introduce  soap  lye,  te 
dissolve  the  alumina,  and  to  precipitate  the  oxide 
of  manganesum.  Heat  the  oxides  to  redness,  and 
then  weigh  them. 

Should  any  magnesia  and  lime  have  oscaped 
solution  by  the  first  test,  that  of  muriatic  acid, 
(which  is  rarely  the  case,)  they  will  be  found  in 
the  sulphuric  acid.  Their  quantities  are  ascer- 
tained by  a  similar  process  to  that  above. 

{Course  sometimes substituied for  "  K  and  FI." 
— If  very  great  accuracy  be  the  object,  dry  car- 
bonate of  jiotassa  must  be  employed  as  the  agent ; 
of  which  four  times  the  weight  of  the  subject 
must  be  put  with  it  into  the  crucible,  and  heated 
red  for  half  an  hour.  The  mass  indestructible 
by  heat  must  then  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  till  it  is  nearly  solid. 
In  this  state,  add  to  it  distilled  water,  by  which 
the  oxide  of  iron,  and  all  the  earths,  except  sili- 
ca, will  be  dissolved  in  combination  as  muriatfs. 
The  silica,  after  filtration,  m:i>t  be  heated  red.— 
The  other  substances  are  separated  as  from  the 
inuriatic  and  sulphuric  solutions  above.  Where 
Ithe  soil  to  be  analysed  contains  stones  of  doubtful 
composition,  this  process  is  well  fitted  to  deter- 
mine their  character.) 

VII.  Evaporation  of  the  Digesting  Water. — 
The  water  first  used  i'or  boiling  the  earth  as  un- 
der I.  3.  (and  whicli  was  directed  to  be  kept  for  a 
separate  trial)  will  contain  whatever  saline  mat- 
ter, or  soluble  vegetable  and  aninpal  rudiments^ 
existed  in  the  soil. 

This  water  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a 
heat  below  boiling. 

If  the  solid  tnatter  obtained  be  brown  in  colour 
and  inflammable,  it  may  lie  regarded  as  vegetable 
extract,  unless  in  combustion  it  emit  a  smell  like 
that  of  burnt  feathers,  which  indicates  animal  or 
aluminous  matter.  If  any  portion  be  white,  crys- 
taline,  and  not  destructible  by  heat,  it  may  be 
considered  as  saline  in  its  properties.  The  saline 
matter  altogether  bears  a  minute  proportion  to 
the  other  constituents  ;  and  as  most  of  it  is  gene- 
rally common  salt,  the  following  tests  need  seldom 
be  resorted  to.  Salts  of  potassa  are  thrown  down 
by  a  solutionofplatina.  Sulphuric  acid  combined 
with  any  salt  is  detected  in  a  solution  of  baryta 
by  a  dense  white  precipitate*    Salts  of  lime  as- 
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sume  a  cloudy  appearance  in  a  solution  contauiing 
oxalic  acid.  Salts  of  magnesia  cause  a  similar 
cloudiness  in  a  solution  of  ammonia.  Muriatic 
acid  is  discoveied  by  forming  clouds  in  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Salts  containing  nitric  acid 
sparkle  when  thrown  on  burning  coals. 

nil.  Process  for  detecting  Sullihate  of  Lime, 
and  P/tos/ihate  of  Lime. — Sulphate  of  Lime  (Gyp- 
sum) is  to  be  detected  by  another  independent 
process;  o»  which  is  engrafted  a  method  of  get- 
ting at  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  a  separate  state. 
First,  put  the  residuum,  with  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  powdered  charcoal,  into  a  crucible: 
antl  heat  the  mixture  red  for  half  an  hour.  The 
mass  is  afterwards  to  be  boiled  in  water,  (half  a 
pint  to  400  grains,)  for  a  quarter  of  an  nour. 
Eilter  the  whole  :  expose  the  collected  fluid  for 
some  days  to  the  atmosphere  ;  and  so  much  gyp- 
Sum  as  the  soil  comprised  will  be  gradually  depo- 
sited as  a  white  precipitate. 

Then  to  separate  the  Phosphate  of  Lime  from 
the  solid  residuum,  digest  upon  it  muriatic  acid 
more  than  sufiicient  to  saturate  the  soluble  earths. 
Evaporate  the  solution,  and  pour  water  upon  tlie 
remains.  The  result  will  dissolve  the  earthy  com- 
pounds, and  leave  the  phosphate  of  lime  untouch- 
ed. 

When  Sulphate  of  Lime  and  Phosphate  of 
Lime  have  been  tbus  disengaged  in  a  solid  form, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  deduct  a  sum  equal 
to  their  weight  from  the  amount  of  the  Carbonate 
of  Lime;  but  that  is  only  when  tlic  lattei'  has 
been  calculated  by  the  loss  sustained  in  solid  mat 
ter,  part  of  which  enters  into  the  new  compounds 
from  which  the  Sulphate  and  Phosphate  have 
been  recovered. 

IX.  Formula  for  rccaliitulating  tlie  Results. — 
When  the  analysis  of  a  soil  is  Hnished,  add  the 
quantities  ^.■getller  ;  and  if  they  nearly  equal  thi 
original  jjurtion  of  soil,*  the  assaj  may  be  confi 
ded  in  as  accurate. 

Tour  hundred  grains  of  a  good  siliceous  sandy 
soil  Iroin  a  hop  garden  near  Tunbridge,  Kent, 
gave  these  results  : — 


ved  by  resorting  to  any  of  the  other  tests,  cither 
alone,  or  two  or  three  connectedly,  in  a  different 
order  from  that  which  has  been  set  down. 
(  lo  be  continued. J 


Water  of  absorption  .... 
L  ose  stones  and  gravel,  chiefly  flinty 
Uniieco.nposed  vegetable  fibres  , 
Fii)i.»  siliceous  sand  ,  .  .  . 
i  i  f  Ciirbonate  of  lime  .  .  . 
t  i  I  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
^;   i  Matter  destructible  by  heat  chiefly 
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PRESERVATION  OF  ANIMAL  SUBSTAN- 
CES IN  A  RECENT  STATE. 

As  the  supply  of  food  is  always  subject  to  ir- 
regularities, the  preservation  of  the  excess,  ob- 
tained at  one  time,  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  an- 
other, would  s'on  engage  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. At  first  this  method  would  be  simple  and 
nataral,  and  derived  from  a  very  limited  observa- 
tion, but  in  the  progress  of  society,  the  wants 
and  occupations  of  mankind  would  lead  them  to 
invent  means,  by  which  the  more  perishable  ali- 
mentary substances  of  one  season,  might  b^  re- 
served for  the  consumption  of  another,  or  the  su- 
Ijerfluous  productions  of  distant  countries  might 
be  transported  to  others  where  they  are  more 
needed, 

PICKLING  AND  DRY  SALTING  OF  MEAT. 

Common  salt  is  advantageously  employed  as  ar. 
antiseptic,  to  preserve  aliments  from  spontaneous 
decomposition,  and  particularly  to  prevent  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  food.  In  general,  howev- 
er, the  large  quantity  of  salt  which  is  necessarily 
employed  in  this  way,  deteriorates  the  alimentary 
properties  of  the  meat,  and  the  longer  it  has 
been  preserved,  the  less  wholesome  and  digesti- 
ble does  it  become. 

Meat,  however,  which  has  not  been  too  long 
preserved,  simply  pickled,  or  corned  meat  as  it  is 
called,  is  but  little  injured  or  decomposed,  it  is 
still  succulent  and  tender,  easily  digested,  nourish- 
ing and  wholesome  enough. 

The  property  of  salt  to  preserve  animal  sub- 
stances from  putrefaction  is  of  the  most  essential 
importance  to  the  emj^ire  in  general,  and  to  the 
remote  grazing  districts  in  particular.  It  enables 
the  latter  to  dispose  of  their  live  stock,  and  dis 
tant  navigation  is  wholly  dependent  upod  it.  All 
kinds  of  animal  substances  may  be  preserved  by 
salt,  but  beef  and  pork  are  the  only  staple  arti- 
cles of  this  kind.  In4!;eneral,  the  piecesof  the 
animal  best  fitted  for  being  salted  are  those  which 
contain  fewest  large  blood  vessels,  and  are  most 
solid.  Some  recommend  all  the  glands  to  be  cut 
out,  they  say  that  without  this  precaution  meat 
cannot  be  preserved  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  a  dry 
Salter  of  eminence,  informs  me,  that  it  is  not  es- 
sential, provided  the  glands  or  kernels  are  prop- 
erly covered  with  salt. 

The  salting  may  be  performed  either  by  dry 
rubbing,  or  better  by  immersing  the  meat  in  a  salt 
pickle.  Cured  in  the  former  way  the  meat  will 
ikeep  longer;  but  it  is  more  altered  in  its  valuable 
'properties;  in  the  latter  way  it  is  more  delicate 


Beef  and  pork,  although  properly  salted  with 
salt  alone,  acquire  a  green  colour;  but  if  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre  be  added  to  each  five  pounds  of  salt 
employed,  the  muscular  fibre  acquires  a  fine  red 
tinge  ;  but  this  improvement  in  appearance  is 
more  than  compensated  by  its  becoming  harder 
and  harsher  to  the  taste  ;  to  correct  which,  a  pro- 
portion of  sugar  or  molasses  is  often  added.  But 
the  red  colour  may  be  given  if  desired,  without 
hardening  the  meat,  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
cochineal. 

Meat  kept  immersed  in  jiickle  rather  gams 
weight.  In  one  experiment  by  Messrs.  Donkin 
and  Gamble,  there  was  a  gain  of  three  per  cent, 
and  in  another  of  two  and  a  half;  but  in  the  com- 
mon way  of  salting,  when  the  meat  is  not  immer- 
sed in  pickle  there  is  a  loss  of  about  one  pound, 
or  one  and  a  half  in  sixteen. 

Dry  salting  is  performed  by  rubbing  the  surface 
of  the  meat  all  over  with  salt ;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  process  of  salting  is  promc- 
ted  if  the  salt  be  rubbed  in  with  a  heavy  hand. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
very  little  salt  penetrates,  except  through  the  cut 
surfaces,  to  which  it  should  therefore  be  chiefly 
applied  ;  and  all  holes,  whether  natural  or  artifi- 
cial, should  be  particularly  attended  to.  For  each 
twenty-five  j)Ounds  of  meat,  about  two  pounds  of 
coarse  grained  salt  should  be  allowed,  and  the 
whole,  previously  heated,  rubbed  in  at  once. 
When  laid  in  the  pickling  tub,  a  brine  is  soon 
formed  by  the  salt  dissolved  in  the  juice  of  the 
meat  which  it  extracts,  and  with  this  the  meat 
should  be  wetted  every  day,  and  a  different  side 
turned  down.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  it  will  be 
sutticiently  cured. 

For  domestic  use  the  meat  should  not  be  salted 
as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  market,  but  kept  un- 
til its  fibre  has  become  short  and  tender,  as  these 
changes  do  not  take  place  after  it  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  salt.  But  in  the  provision  trade, 
"  the  expedition  with  which  the  animals  are 
slaughtered,  the  meat  cut  up  and  salted,  and 
afterwards  packed,  is  astonishing."* 

By  salting  the  meat  while  still  warm,  and  be- 
fore the  fluids  are  coagulated,  the  salt  penetrates 
immediately,  by  means  of  the  vessels,  through 
the  whole  substance  uf  the  meat;  and  hence 
meat  is  admirably  cured  at  Tunis,  even  in  the 
hottest  season,  so  that  Mr.  Jackson,  in  his  Rejec- 
tions' on  the  Trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  recom- 
mends ships  being  supplied  there  with  their  pro- 
visions. 

The  following  mixture  of  condiments  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  calculated  for  dry  salting. 

Take  a  pound  of  black  pepper,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a  pound  of  salt- 
petre, all  ground  very  fine  ;  mix  these  three  well 


three  (juans  of  very  fine  salt:  this  mixture  is 
sufficient  for  eight  hundred  weight  of  beef.  As 
the  pieces  are  brought  from  the  persoii  cutting 
up,  first  sprinkle  the  pieces  with  the  spice,  and 
introduce  a  little  into  all  the  thickest  parts;  if  it 
cannot  be  done  otherwise,  make  a  small  incision 
with  a  knife.  The  first  Salter,  after  rubbing  salt 
and    spice    well   into  the  meat,  should   take  and 


in 

X  Pojiular    yj/i/ilicati(jn  of  detached  Ste/is  in  and  nutritious.     Eight  pounds  of  salt,  one  pound 

j/ie  Process The  assay  may  be  very  much  sim-lof  sugar,  and  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  boiled  for 

plitied,  when  the  inquiry  is  confined  to  one  lead- la  few  minutes  with  four  gallons  of  water,  skim- 
\ng  object.     Thus,  if  it  be  merely  wished  to  know,  imed  and  allowed  to  cool,  forms  a  strong  pickle, 

whether  a  soil  contain  already  so  much  lime  as  to  which  will  preserve  meat  completely  immersed|mould  the  piece,  the  same  as  washing  a  shirt 
make  it  inexpedient  to  bring  on  lime  as  a  manure,'in  it.  To  effect  this,  which  is  essential,  either  a;upon  a  board  ;  this  may  be  very  easily  done,  and 
it  will  be  enough  toput  the  si)ecimen  into  a  dish,jheavy  board,  or  flat  stone,  must  be  laid  upon  theithe  meat  ijcing  lately  killed,  is  soft  and  pliable  ; 
and  to  pour  upon  it  a  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  ;;meat.  The  same  pickle  may  be  used  repeatedly,  this  moulding  opens  the  grain  of  the  meat,  which 
indeed  when  no  other  expeiinient  is  to  be  ground-  provided  it  be  boiled  up  occasionally  with  addi  iwill  make  it  imbibe  the  spice  and  salt  much  quick- 
ed  on  this  trial,  good  white  wine  vinegar  may  beitional  salt  to  restoie  its  strength,  diminished  by  ier  than  the  common  method  of  salting.  The  first 
employed.  If  the  soil  immersed  in  acid  efferves-ithe  combination  of  part  of  the  salt  with  the  meat,  salter  hands  his  piece  over  to  the  second  Salter, 
Ces  strongly,  it  is  sufficiently  charged,  or  perhaps  and  by  the  dilution  of  the  pickle  by  the  juices  of  who  moulds  and  rubs  the  salt  well  into  the  meat, 
overcharged,  with  lime.     In  a  similar  way,  one  the   meat  extracted.     By   boiling,  the  albumen, 'and  if  he  observes  occasion,  introducesthespice; 


or  two  essential  questions  may  be  sometime*  sol 


Jilersi:nis  uf  .Agricultural  Chemistry,  fi.  120. 


which  would  cause  the  pickle  to  spoil,  is  coagula  jwh^n  the  second  Salter  has  finished  his  piece,  he 

ted,  and  rises  in  the  form  of  scum,  wlueh  must  be:—- '     i"' 

carefully  removed.  I  nakeHeict'a  Lreland,  Vol.  Lfi.75(i. 
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folds  it  up  as  close  as  possible,  and  hands  it  to  the  the  delicacy  and  flavour  of  their  hams ;  Westpha 


2Sl 


packer  at  the  //o;h(6S  or  salting  tubp,  who  must 
be  stationed  near  him:  the  packer  must  be  care- 
ful to  pack  his  harntse  tubs  as  close  as  possible. 

All  the  work  must  be  carried  on  in  the  shade, 
but  where  there  is  a  strong  current  of  air,  the 
harness  tubs  in  particular  ;  this  being  a  very  ma- 
terial point  in  curing  the  meat  in  a  hot  climate. 
Meat  may  be  cured  in  this  manner  with  the  great- 
est safety,  w  hen  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade, 
is  at  110°,  the  extreme  heat  assisting  the  curmg. 

A  good  sized  bullock,  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
weight,  may  be  killed  and  salted  within  the  hour. 

The  person  who  attends  with  the  spice  near 
the  first  Salter,  has  the  greatest  trust  imposed 
iiponhim  ;  besides  the  spice,  he  should  be  well 
satisfied  that  the  piece  is  sufficiently  salted,  before 
he  permits  the  first  Salter  to  hand  the  piece  over 
to  the  second  Salter. 

All  the  salt  should  be  very  fine,  and  the  pack- 
er, besides  the  sprinkling  bottom  of  his  harness 
tubs,  should  be  careful  to  ijut  plenty  of  salt  be- 
tween each  tier  of  meat,  which  is  very  soon  turn- 


lia,  however  is  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

The  method  ol^  curing  bacon  and  hams  in 
Westphalia  (in  Germany)  is  as  follows  :  FamilicL- 
that  kill  one  or  more  hogs  a  year,  which  is  a  com 
mon  practice  in  private  houses,  have  a  closet  in 
the  garret,  joining  to  the  chimney,  made  tight, 
to  retain  smoke,  in  which  they  hang  their  hams, 
and  bacon  to  dry ;  and  out  of  the  effect  of  the 
fire,  that  they  may  be  gradually  dried  by  the 
wood  smoke,  and  not  by  heat. 

The  smoke  of  the  fuel  is  conveyed  into  the 
closet  by  a  hole  in  the  chimney,  near  the  floor, 
and  a  place  is  made  for  an  iron  stopper  to  be 
thrust  into  the  funnel  of  the  chimney,  to  force 
the  smoke  through  the  hole  into  the  closet.  The 
smoke  is  carried  off  again  by  another  hole  in  the 
funnel  of  the  chimney,  above  the  said  stopper, 
almost  at  the  ceiling,  where  it  escapes.  The  up- 
per hole  must  not  be  too  big,  because  the  closet 
must  be  always  full  of  smoke,  ar.d  that  from  wood 
fires.  Or  the  bacon  and  hams  are  simply  placed 
n  the  vicinity  of  an  open  fire-place,  where  wood 


ed  into  thi.  finest  pickle.     The  pickle  will  near- ;  is  burned,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  the 
ly  cover  the  meat,  as  fast  as  the  packer  can  stow  "  .  .     „    .. 

^it  away.  It  is  always  a  good  sign  that  the  meat 
is  very  safe,  when  the  packer  begins  to  complain 
that  his  hands  are  aching  with  cold. 

Ky  this  method  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
meat  is  perfectly  cured  in  three  hours  from  the 
time  of  killing  the  bullock  ;  the  saltpetre  in  a 
very  little  time'  strikes  through  the  meat ;  how- 
ever, it  is  always  better  to  let  it  lie  in  the  harness 
tubs  till  the  following  morning,  when  it  will  have 
an  exceeding  pleasant  smell  on  opening  the  /lar- 
ness  tubs;  then  take  it  out  and  pack  it  in  tight 
barrels,  with  its  own  pickle. 


METHOD  OF  PREPARING  BACON,  HAMS 
AND  HUNG  BEEF. 

Meat,  when  salted,  is  sometimes  dried,  when 
it  gets  the  name  of  bacon,  ham,  or  hung  beef. 

The  drying  of  salt  meat  is  effected  either  by 
hanging  it  in  a  dry  and  well-aired  place,  or  by 
exposing  it  at  the  same  time  to  wood  smoke, 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  flavour,  much  admired 
in  V\'estplialia  hams  and  Hamburg  beef,  and  also 
tends  to  preserve  it,  by  the  antiseptic  action  of 
the  pyrolignic  acid,  \^'hen  meat  is  to  be  hung, 
it  need  not  be  so  hi,i.^hly  salted. 

The  meihod  of  prej)aring  bacon  is  peculiar  to 
certain  districts.  Tlie  following  is  ihe  method  of 
makingbacon  in  Hampshire  and  Somersetshire  : — 

The  season  for  killing  hogs  (or  bacon  is  between 
October  and  March.  The  articles  to  be  salted 
are  sprinkled  over  with  liay-salt,  and  put  for 
twent\'-four  hours  in  the  sailing  trough,  to  allow 
the   a'llierhig  blood  to  drain  awav.     After   this 


wood.  .Cecum's  Culinary  Chemistry. 

DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND    THEIR    CURE. 

Lamjms. — A  swelling  of  the  bars  of  the  mouth 
in  young  horses,  which  sometimes  project  below 
the  surface  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  and  become 
so  tender  as  in  some  degree  to  hinder  their  feed- 
ing. The  usual  remedy  for  this  complaint  is  the 
application  of  a  hot  iron  to  the  projecting  part, 
which  I  have  always)  found  effectual.  The  lam- 
pas  are  often  burnt  unnecessarily  ;  the  oi)eration 
should  never  be  allowed  unless  the  swelling  (for 
all  young  horses  have  it  more  or  less)  evidently 
interferes  with  the  horse's  feeding.  I  have  never 
seen,  or  at  least  only  in  two  or  three  instances, 
any  mischief  result  from  the  operation. 

Laxatives. — Medicines  that  purge  moderately, 
or  merely  loosen  the  bowels  in  a  slight  degree. 
For  this  purpose  castor  oil  is  a  convenient  medi- 
cine, given  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  two  or 
three  drams  of  aloes,  two  drams  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  five  or  six  ounces  of  water.     Com 
mon  table  salt  dissolved  in  gruel  is  a  good  laxa 
tive  for  cattle,  also  Glauber's  and  Epsom  salts. 
Though  castor  oil  is  commonly  preferred  to  all 
other  oils  as  a  laxativ(i.  it  doe's  not  appear  im 
probable  that  the  common  oils,  which   are  much, 
less  expensive,  would  be  found  equally  efficacious 
for  horses  and  cattle  ;  even  hogs  lard  has  been 
given  as  a  laxative  with  good  effect. 

Linseed,  or  Flax  Seed. — An  infusion  or  decoc- 


ted,  or  toi  r.r 


they   take   tUem   out,   wipe  th.-m 'very  dry    and  ^ion  of  these  seeds  forms  a  forms  a  mucilaginous 
throw  away  the  draining.     They  then  take  some  ^l'i}>"J<  which   is  perhaps  as^good   y.n  emollient 


fresh  bay  salt  and  heating  it  well  in  a  frying  pan, 
rub  the  meat  very  well  with  it,  rejjeating  this  every 
day  for  four  days,  turning  the  sides  every  other 
dt«y. 

■If  the  hog  be  very  large,  they  keep  the  sides 
in  brine,  turning  them  occasionally  for  three 
weeks;  after  which  they  take  them  out,  and  let 
them  be  thoroughly  dried  in  the  usuiil  manner. 

SMOKE-DRYING.  OK  CURING  OF  BACON, 

HAMS,  AND  BEEF,  AS  PRACTISED   IN 

WESTPHALIA. 

The   custom  of   fumigating  hams  with    wood 
smoke  is  ot  a  v._ry  ancient  date,  it  was  well  known 
to  the  Romans,  and  Horace  mentions  it.* 
"  Fumoscs  cum  fiede  fienx." 

Several  places  on  the  Continent  are  famous  for 


*Sut.IL—n7. 


drink  as  can  be  employed.  They  aflbrd  bv  pres 
sure  Unseed  Oil,  which  is  sometimes  lised  in 
pectoral  drinks;  it  is  given  also  as  a  laxative. 
After  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out,  theie  remains 
a  cake,  which  when  powdered  is  called  Linseed 
Po'.vder,  or  Meal ;  and  is  commonly  smploved  in 
making  poultices. 

lAver. — An  important  organ  of  tlie  bodv  too 
well  known  to  require  a  particular  description. 
Its  principal  use  is  to  secrete,  or  separate  from 
the  blood,  bile  or  gall.  In  the  horse  it  is  tlivided 
first  into  two  large  parts  or  lobes,  which  are  sulj- 
divided  into  seven  or  eight  portior.s,  named  Lo 
bules.  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  is  the  largest ; 
hence  it  is  said  to  be  situated  on  the  right  side. 
The  convex  surface  of  the  liver  is  attached  by 
productions  of  the  peritoneum  and  cellular  mem- 
brane to  the  diaphragm  ;  the  other  surface  is 
concave,  and  in  contact  with  the  intestines  and 
stomacji.    When  the  bile  or  gall  has  b«en  secre- 


n  and  by  the  liver,  it  is  conveyed 
oy  numerous  smi..  '   j^^^  ^Vie  larger  one,  in 

which  they  terminate  ;  tu...:,;  „amed  the  Hppatic 
or  Biliary  Duct.  In  the  human  body,  and  in 
most  (juacirupeds,  there  is  anothei  duct  branching 
off  from  this,  which  terminates  in  a  gall  bladder, 
from  which  the  bile  is  occasionally  expelled  :  but 
in  the  horse  there  is  simply  one  duct,  which  con- 
veys the  bile  into  the  first  intestine  or  duodenum, 
where  it  assists  perhaps  in  the  process  of  chylifi- 
cation,  and  afterwards  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
useless  part  of  the  food. 

Mange. — A  disease  of  the  skin,  which  causes  a 
horse  to  be  perpetually  biting  or  rubbing  himself. 
It  appears  in  a  loss  of  hair,  and  small  scabby 
eruptions,  generally  about  the  inane,  the  head, 
or  back  parts  of  the  tail ;  but  sometimes  on  all 
parts  of  the  body.  When  a  mangy  part  is  rubbed, 
the  horse  expresses  by  his  countenance,  or  rather 
by  the  motion  of  his  lips,  the  greatest  satisfaction 
and  pleasure ;  and  by  this  circumstance  it  may 
be  known  whether  the  disease  has  ceased  or  not 
after  the  remedies  have  been  applied.  The  mange 
is  generally  produced  by  poverty  and  negligence; 
but  being  contagious,  often  attacks  horses  that 
are  well  treated,  and  in  good  condition.  When 
mange  arises  from  the  former  cause,  the  first 
step  towards  a  cure  must  be  sufficiently  obvious ; 
then  let  a  dose  of  mild  physic  be  given,  and  the 
following  ointment  applied : 
Take  Oil  of  turpentine,  four  ounces ; 

Strongest  sulphuric  acid,  by  measure,  one 
ounce. — Mix  carefully,  in  a  vessel  large 
enough  to  contain  four  or  five  times  the 
quantity,  adding  the  acid  by  a  little  at  a. 
time. 

The  mixture  should  be  made  in  the  open  air,  or 
under  a  chimney,  that  the  sutl'ocating  vapours 
which  arise  may  be  avoided.  When  the  acid  is 
poured  on  the  turpentine,  if  the  former  is  suffi- 
ciently strong,  an  effervescence,  or  rather  boiling, 
will  take  place,  which  may  Ije  promoted  at  first 
by  stirring  the  mixture.  When  the  boiling  has 
ceased,  s'.dd  of 

Melted  hog's  lard,  eight  ounces ; 
Common  oil,  four  ounces; 
Sulphur  vivum,  finely  powdered,  6  ounces^. 
Continue  to  stir  the  mixture  until  it  is  cold. 

Previous  to  the  application  of  this  ointment,  the 
mangy  parts,  or  wherever  the  horse  may  feel  an 
itching,  are  to  be  well  rubljcd  with  an  old  blunt 
curry  comb,  by  which  means  llie  deceased  sur- 
face will  be  completely  exposed,  and  the  hair 
will  be  removed  from  such  as  would  otherwise  es- 
cape notice.  The  ointment  is  then  to  be  well 
rubbed  in,  and  repeated  for  three  or  four  days, 
unless  the  parts  become  too  sore  to  bear  it.  Let 
the  following  powder  be  given  in  a  mixture  of  bran 
and  corn  twice  a  day  : 

Levigated  antimony,  one  ounce  ; 

Calomel,  fifteen  grains. — Mix. 
In   obstinate   cases,  sublimate  has  been  given 
with  advantage,  mixed  with  tartarized  antimony, 
as  in  the  following  formula  : 

Corrosive  sublimite,  from  10  to  15  grains; 

Tartarized  antimony,  two  drams; 

Ginger,  one  or  two  drams; 

Powdered  caraway  seeds  and  syrup  enough 
to  form  the  ball. 
In  slight  cases  of  mange,  or  when  the  smell  of 
the  ointment  is  objected  to,  washing  the  parts 
with  a  solution  of  sublimate  has  effected  a  cure. 
See  Corrosive  Sublimate,  also  vol.  ii.  of  the  au- 
thor's Farriery,  or  Materia  Medica. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  dogs,  are  also  subject  to 
mange.  In  th^-  foimer  it  generally  arises  trom 
want  of  cleanliness  and  poor  keep.  It  is  common- 
ly called  by  herdsmen  the  Scab  or  ijcurf.    The 
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in  sqHYfre   than  to 


disease  is  incid«'iit  to  sheep 
pastures,  sit"ations,  and  sFistv-,,'  ,        ,  i 

others.  It  seems  t;^"„J5,?f  ally  produced  by 
poverty  and  )ea-.<.-ss;  but,  from  its  contagious 
nature,  will  attark  also  such  as  are  fat.  Dogs  are 
excecdinsly  subject  to  mange,  and  readily  catch 
it  from  each  other.  The  ointment  above  prescri- 
bed will  be  found  as  effectual  in  these  animals,  as 
in  horses,  and  the  same  general  treatment  is  ap- 
plicable to  them.  In  sheep,  the  matter  dischar- 
ged mixes  with  the  wool,  and  drying,  forms  a 
hard  impenetrable  crust,  v/hich  must  be  com- 
pletely removed  by  soaking  and  scraping  before 
any  application  can  be  effectual.  The  following 
has  been  recommended  for  the  scab  in  sheep  : 

Corrosive  sublimate,  one  dram  ; 

Crude  sal  ammoniac,  halt  an  ounce  ; 

Tobacco  water,  one  pint. — Mis. 
A  solution  of  arsenic  and  i)0tash  in  water  has 
also  been  effectual.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
an  arsenical  ore  was,  a  few  years  ago,  sold  as 
sulphur  vivum,  by  a  London  wholesale  druggist, 
in  various  places.  As  long  as  it  was  used  as  an 
external  application  for  the  mangy  complaints  of 
cattle,  its  real  nature  was  not  discovered.  At 
length,  an  unfortunate  person  at  Sidmouth,  in 
Devonshire,  was  advised  to  take  sulphur  vivum 
in  order  to  cure  the  itch  ;  some  of  this  arsenical 
ore  was  sold  to  him  as  such  by  a  druggist  of  the 
town,  and  taken  by  the  man,  his  wife,  and  his 
child;  they  all  died  soon  after,  and  it  was  then 
discovered,  that  the  supposed  sulphur  vivum  con- 
consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  arsenic.  Tliere 
is  a  variety  of  mange  in  dogs  called  the  Red 
Mange,  from  the  red  appearance  of  the  skin  that 
is  affected  ;  this  is  said  to  be  cured  by  mercurial 
ointment. 
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REFERENCES. 

.4.  Hopper. 

Ji.  Inclined  plank. 

C.  Cushioned  cylinder. 

U.  Pointed  cylinder. 

Ji.  Side  view  of  the  outside  tooth  of  the  comb, 
composed  of  sheet  metal  placed  edgewise. 

7''.  Board  to  keep  the  wheat  and  gai'lic  separate. 

(t.  G  8i<le  piece  of  the  frame  broken  off  to  shew 
the  position  of  the  con:b. 

H.  Fluted  cylinder  for  drawing  the  grain  regu- 
larly out  c!  the  hopper. 

A'.  Wheat  clear  of  garlic. 

1^.  Garlic. 

DESCRIPTION 

Of  a  Machine  for  si-iiaraling  the  wild  onion,  or 

garlic,  from  ivheat,  invented  by  Minus  Ward, 

Civil  JLngineer  ;  with  a  d7-aiui7ig. 

A   cylinder,  with  its  surface  covered  with  an 

elastic  cushion,  is  placed  with  its  axis  horizontal. 

Another  cylinder,  with  its  surface  covered   with 

sharp  metalic  points,  which   points  terminate  at 

a  ereat  measure  incapable  of  any  farther  expan-l'^,1"'^,.  ,  .  .    ^ 

°  ■■•       ..-•....         ....'        itlie  distiinc.e  between  any  two  contiguous  points, 

being  about  one  third  part  of  the   breadth  of  a 


FROM  THE  NEW-ENGLAND  FARMER. 

It  is  notorious  that  many  of  our  most  valuable 
kinds  of  Pears  have  of  late  years  been  blasted. 
About  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, a  blight  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  St.  Ger- 
iTiain — Vergolouse — Brownbuiec — and  now  on 
the  St.  Michael,  and  many  other  kinds.  The 
skin  appeared  in  a  great  measure  killed,  and  the 
fruit,  growing  rapidh ,  was  soon  covered  with 
dark  blotches,  and  began  to  crack  in  almost  eve- 
ry direction.  As  the  fruit  continues  to  grow  and 
ripen,  I  perceive  those  cracks  expand  and  deep-' 
en; — hence  I  am  convinced  that  the  exterior  of 
the  fruit  has  been  so  far  killed  as  to  have  been  in 


sion,  after  being  struck  with  the  blight.     There 
fore,  as  the  fruit  continues  sound  at  heart,  and 
progresses  towards  maturity,  the  cracks  continue 
to  widen  and  grow  deeper  till  the  fruit  is  entirely 
ruined.     As  my  farm  is  principally  on  a  slope  to 
the  East,  and  my  Pears  generally  more  injured 
by  the  blast  than  some  in  my  neuhbourhood  less 
exposed  to  East  winds,  I  am  led  to  suspect  that, 
those  winds  must,  at  least,  have  had  some  agency! 
in  the  blight.     It  is  said  that  little  if  any   of  the 
fruit  in  Boston  suffers  in  this  way,  and  there  al- 
most every  tree  is  so  surrounded  with  buildings, 
as  to  be  sufficiently  guarded  against  the  deleteri- 
ous effects  of  blasting  winds. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  more  jjliilosopluc  and 
scientific  corresjjondents  may  be  able  to  impart 
light  on  the  subject;  and  show  that  there  are 
other  sufficient  causes  why  many  of  our  Pears 
blast,  besides  their  running  out  by  age  :  and  pos- 
sibly they  may  be  able  to  oblige  the  public,  by 
suggesting  some  sufficient  remedy. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  KENRICK. 


ed  between  the  metal,  of  which  the  points  art 
composed,  and  the  juice  of  the  garlic,  being  quite 
sufficient  to  sustain  their  weight,  they  are  taken 
up  by  the  |)oints,  and  carried  round  by  (hem,  tor 
about  one  third  part  of  a  revolution  of  the  cylinder, 
when  tlie  secoml  part  of  the  operation  commen- 
ces, which  is  this:  The  cloves  come  in  contact 
with  a  stationary  metaliccomb,  whose  teeth  stand 
in  between  tlie  successive  circular  rings  of  points, 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  tangents  to  those 
rings,  which  slides  them  off  the  points,  when  they 
dro|)  down  over  the  edge  of  a  plank,  placed  near 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  cushioned  ami  pointed 
cylinders,  in  the  external  recess,  formed  by  the  ar- 
ches of  the  cylinders  ;  thus  the  wheat  is  made  to 
fall  down,  between  the  edge  of  this  board  and  the 
cushioned  cylinder,  and  the  garlicto  fall  down  on 
the  ojiposite  side  of  this  board. 
JSullimore,  .-iugua/,  1824. 

Baltimore,  Sefit.  6,  1824. 
I  certify,  that  I  witnessed,  the  other  day,  the 
performance  of  a  machine  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, for  separating  the  garlic  from  wheat,  in  o|)ei- 
distaiices  from  tiie  axes   of  the   cj  linder ;  j  ation  in  this  city,   that  it  performed  to  the   sati.s- 

'  -' --  — -.:.-..     faction  of  all  present.     It  is  my  belief  that  this 

machine  is  destined  to  be  of  great  utility,  and  will 
effect  the  long  sonij.ht  for  desideratum  of  clearing 
our  wheat  from  garlic. 

JAMES  SMITH, 
J^ate  ylgent  of  Faccirtafioii  fur  the  U.  H. 


grain  of  wheat,  is  placed  directly  over  the  cush- 
ioned cylinder.  This  pointed  cylinder,  has  its 
gudgeons  fixed  at  the  proper  distance,  so  as  to 
press  witli  the  required  force  upon  the  cushioned 
cylinder:  the  power  being  applied  to  the  pointed 
cylinder,  the  cushioned  cylinder  is  turned  by  rea- 
son of  the  ]5oints  being  in  contact  with  its  sur- 
face. Now  the  first  jiart  of  the  operation  is  as 
follows:  The  grain  being  fed  in  between  the  two 
cjlinders,  upon  an  inclined  plank,  by  means  of  a 
revolving  Huted  cylinder,  or  by  a  shaking  shoe,  so 
that  one  grain  shall  not  interfere  with  another, 
the  grains  of  wheat  being  much  harder  than  the 
garlic,  sink  into  the  cushion  andjjass  through  be 
tween  the  two  cylinders,  without  being  i)enetra- 
ted  or  ijunctured  by  the  |)oints,  but  merely  roll 
over  the  cushioned  cylinder,  drop  down,  and  are 
conveyed  to  the  garner  or  hopper.     But  not  so 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

Projected  and  prosecuted  by,  and  Capital  owned 
in  Philadelphia,  taken  from  Carev  13"  I.ca's 
"  Philadelphia  in  1824." 

The  exertions  made  by  Philadelphia  for,  and 
the  money  embarking  in,  enterprises  of  internal 
iin|)rovement,  have  tar  exceeded  those  of  anv  citu 
in  the  Union  It  must  be  remembered,  that,  vast 
as  are  tlie  efforts  of  the  state  of  New-York,  the 
city  of  New  York  has  had  no  other  agency  in 
them  than  lending  money  on  good  security  and  on 
whereas  the  advances  made  by  the  citi- 


mterest;    wliereas  ' 
with  the  garlic,  which  being  softer,  the  elasticity  I  zens  of  Philadelphia  have  been  hizar'ded  upon 


ot  the   cushion,   presses   the   cloves  against   the' 
points,  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  them  to  be 
psnctured  by  the  paints,  and  the  attraction  exert- 


theii'own  responsibility,  and  exceed  consideraoly 
in  amount  the  cstimatetl  cost  of  the  canalsof  New 
York.    The  gross  anaount  of  money  advanced  for 
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the  several  oi--""'  ^''^  ^'""*^  S'ven  here  ;  but  thev 
arc  take-- '™™  correct  data.  A  more  particular 
a^(.p„.it  of  several  of  these  public  works  will  be 
/ound  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
Bridges  over  the  river  Schuylkill,  &c.  {g424,000 
Old  subscription  to  the  Susquehanna 

and  Schuylkill  canal.  500,000 

New  subscriptions  to  the  same,  450,000 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  1,500,000 

Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  500,000 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  old  and  new 

stock,  900,000 

'  Cjnewago  falls,  made  with  Philadel- 
phia capital,  100,000 
Lancaster  and  other  turnpikes  leading 
to  the  city,  and  constructed  with 
its  capital;  water  works,  Sec.           2,810,000 


;gr,184,000 


Exceeding  largely  the  whole  amount  expended 
on  the  New- York  canal. 

CAPITAL  OF  PH1LADELPHL\. 

The  following  statements  will  serve  to  show  the 
amount  oi  the  capital  or  wealth  of  Philadelphia, 
as  exhibited  by  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  its 
citiztns,  the  valuation  of  its  real  estate,  See. 
1.  .iinount  of  the  Ca/iital  of  Pliiladciji'iia  invest- 
ed ill  the  Aational  Utoc/cs. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  Debt  of  the  United 
States,   on  the  first  day  of  January,  1824,    was 
§90,451,834  24  cts.    Of  this  sum,  §43,509,211  52 
cents  are  held  in  Philadelphia,  thus  divided  : — 
Owned  by  its  citizens  and  corpo- 
rate bodies,  §29,182,499  30 
Owned  by  foreigners  14,326,712  02 


Amount  brought  forward, 
.VIechanics'  Bank, 
Schuylkill  Bank, 
Northern  Liberties  Bank, 
CJermautown  Bank, 


S8,380,000 
534,000 
500,000 
250,000 
152,000 

§9,816,000 


4.  Capital  Stoc/:  invested  in  Insurance   Com/ia- 

nies. 

North  America,  g600,000 

Pennsylvania,  500,000 

Phosnix,  480,000 

Philadelphia,  400,000 

Union,  300,000 

iVIarine,  300,000 

Delaware,  200,000 

United  States,  100,000 
Fire   Insurance  Offices,  and  Offices  for 

insurance  of  lives,  1,120,000 


S4,000,000 


J?43,509,211  52 


Our  own  citizens  receive  an  annual 

interest  on  this  debt,  of  1,700,668  11 

And  foreigners,  743,915  42 


82.444,583  54 


Th    'nnual  interest   on  the  whole 

debt  of  the  United  States  is  5,642,724  95 

Of  which,  as  is  shown  above,  Phil- 

adeljihia  receives,  2,441,583  54 

or  very  near  §  of  the  whole. 

New  Yoik  receives,  for  her  citi- 
zens and  foreigners,  1,338,950  39 

Boston,  1,178,357  74 

B.iltimore,  208,365    16 


2.  Amount  of  the  Stock  of  the  Bunk  of  the  United 
States  held  by  Fhiladrtjihia. 
Philadelphia  holds  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  37,269  shares,  valued 
according  to  the  present  price  at  122  dollars  per 
share,  and  amounting  to  g4,545,S18.  The  annual 
dividend  received  in  this  city  on  that  stock,  at  the 
present  low  rate  of  dividend,  is  £186,345. 

New-York  holds  in  this  stock  40,289  shares. 
Massachusetts,  27,837     do. 

,         Baltimore,  38,490     do. 

S'  ^3.  Cajiital  Stock  of  the   Bunks  of  the   City  and 
Liberties. 


Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
Bank  of  Philadelphia, 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 
Commercial  Bank, 
Bank  of  North  America, 


2,500,000 
1,800,000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 
830,000 


Stephen  Girard's  Bank,  exceeding    1.000,00u 


5.   Value  of  Real  and  Personal  Estate. 
The  official  valuation  of  real  estate  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  1823,  was  35,071,080 
dollars.     At  the  period  in  which  the  assessment 
was  made,  real  estate  had  depreciated  greatly  in 
value,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  assessment  is 
never  more  than  one  half  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  estate:  this  amount  may  therefore   be  dou- 
bled, _  _  ■  ;S70,142,160 
Shipping,  merchandise,  stock  in  manu- 
factories,   bonds    and  mortgages  on 
property  out  of  the  city,  city  stock, 
plate,  furniture,  &c.  may  safely  be 
estimated  at  35,000,000 


Total  value  of  real  &  per'al  estate,  §105,142,160 


Recafiitulation. 
Capital  invested  in  government  stock,  g29,182,500 

Stock  in  the  United  States'  Bank,  4,545,818 

Stock  in  the  city  banks,  9,816,000 

Stock  in  insurance  companies,  4,000,000 
Stock  in  bridges;,  canal,  and  turnpike 

roads,  5,600,000 

Real  estates,  70,142,160 

Personal  estate  besides  stock,  35,000,000 


Total, 


4iiAUoi.*ia\  ijoi'resvuudewce. 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Columbia,  (  S.  C.J  Seftt. 
10,  1824. 
"  Our  crops  of  cotton  and  corn  will  be  very  far 
short  of  an  average  production  ;  of  the  former  an 
immense  crop  was  planted,  but  the  drought  has 
been  so  excessively  severe,  and  so  very  general 
throughout  the  State,  as  will,  I  think,  curtail  a 
fourth." 

SEEDS. 
Experiment,  sheiuintf  the  importance  of  selecting 
the  first  ripe  Seeds,  communicated  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Massachusetts  ylgricultural  Society, 
Sept.  1,  1805:  By  Jamls  Frekman. 
To  ascertain  whether  the  ripening  of  seeds  can 
be  forwarded,   by  sowing  those  which    are  the 
earliest    ripe,  I  have  made  experiments,  all  of 
which  have  been  successful,  and  on  several  dif- 
ferent sorts.     It  win  be  sufficient  to  mention  one 
only. 

Ill  the  year  1801, 1  planted  the  case-knife  bean. 
The  pods  first  formed,  which  are  commonly  those 
nearest  the  root,  were  reserved  ;  and  when  the 
quantity  of  a  peck  was  fully  ripe,  they  were  gath- 
ered on  the  same  day.  The  largest  and  fairest 
of  the  seeds  were  planted  the  next  year,  and  the 
first  formed  pods  reserved  as  before.  The  same 
method  has  been  pursued  without  any  variation 
till  the  present  year  ;  by  means  of  which,  whilst 
the  bean  has  not  degenerated  in  its  quality,  the 
ripening  of  the  seeds  has  been  forwarded  twenty- 
six  days,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  : 


§158,286,478 

Proportion  of  the  Florida  Award  paid  in  Phila- 
delphia. 
It  may  be  stated,  as  an  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  the  forei.L'U  commerce  and  enterprise  of  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  share  of  the 
awards  paid  to  them  under  the  Florida  treaty,  for 
spoliations  on  commerce,  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  correct  statement  of  the  amount  ap 
propriated  to  the  different  parts  of  the  United 
States : — 

Philadelphia,  ,gl, 250,000 

New  York,  1,000,000 

Baltimore,  700,000 

All  New-England,  1,750,000 

South  of  the  Potonnac,  300,000 

§5,000,000 


Amount  carried  forward. 


Contributions,  to  the  State  Government. 
The  average  annual  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  are  about  325,000  dollars, 
including  interest  on  her  debt.     Of  this  amount 
Philadelphia  pays  360,000  dollars,  or  four-fifths 
g8,o80,Ct00lof  the  whole. 


Planted. 

Gathered. 

No.  days. 

1801,  May  20, 

Sept.    9, 

112 

1802,  May  11, 

Aug.  21, 

102 

1803,  May  10, 

Aug.     8, 

90 

1804,  May    8, 

Aug.     4, 

88 

1805,  May    6, 

July    31, 

88 

The  first  column  denotes  the  time  of  planting 
the  seeds ;  the  second,  that  of  gathering  the 
seeds,  which  were  first  ripe  ;  and  the  tliird,  the. 
number  cf  days  which  elapsed  between  the  time 
of  planting  and  the  time  of  g.athering. 

As  in  the  second  and  following  years  I  antici- 
pated the  time  of  planting  the  seeds  (by  which 
means  fourteen  days  have  been  gained,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  twenty-six  noted  above)  to  determine 
what  effect  later  planting  would  produce,  by  giv- 
ing the  seeds  more  advantage  from  the  heat  of 
summer,  in  the  years  1304  and  1805,  I  put  into 
the  ground  a  quantity  of  seed,  about  a  week  later 
than  that  which  was  first  planted.  The  event 
which  took  place,  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
table : — 

Planted.  Gathered.      No.  days. 

1804,  Mav  14      I      Aug.  8,      I      86 

1805,  May  13      |      Aug.  6,      |      85 

As  very  little  time  has  been  gained  in  the  pre- 
sent and  in  the  preceding  year,  I  suppose  I  have 
now  reached,  or  nearly  reached,  the  ne/itus  ultra,. 
I  delay  not,  therefore  to  communicate  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Agricultural  Society  the  result 
of  an  experiment,  which  confirms  the  important 
truth, — that  to  ensure  an  early  and  good  crop,  the 
seeds  reserved  for  future  sowing  should  be  those, 
which  are  the  first  ripe,  and  which  are,  in  other 
respects,  the  most  perfect. — A.  E.  Farmer, 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON 

From  Savannah,  from  1st  October,  1823,  to   \st 
September,  1824. 

Sea  Island.  Upland. 

Great  Britain,               8078  69,786 

Continent,                        1272  11,898 

Coastwise,                        203  60,482 


Total, 


9653 


142,156 
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RUDIMENTS  OF  COOKERY. 

BROILING. 

Cleanliness  is  extremely  essential  in  this  mode 
of  cookery. 

Keep  your  Gridiron  quite  clean  between  the 
barSj  and  bright  on  the  top  ;  when  it  is  hot,  wipe 
it  well  with  a  linen  cloth  ;  just  before  you  use  it 
rub  the  bars  witli  clean  mutton  suet,  to  prevent 
the  Meat  from  being  marked  by  the  gridiron. 

Take  care  to  prepare  your  fire  in  time,  so  that 
it  may  burn  quite  clear;  a  brisk  and  clear  Ji re  is 
indisfiensable  ;  or  you  cannot  give  your  meat  that 
browning  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  this 
mode  of  cookery,  and  gives  a  relish  to  food  it  can- 
not receive  any  other  way. 

Be  very  attentive  to  watch  the  moment  any 
thing  is  done  ;  never  hasten  any  thing  that  is  broil- 
ing, lest  you  make  smoke  and  spoil  it. 

Let  the  bars  of  the  Gridiron  be  all  hot  through 
but  yet  not  burning  hot  upon  the  surface; — this 
is  the  perfect  and  fine  condition  of  the  gridiron. 

As  the  bars  keep  away  as  much  heat  as  theii 
breadth  covers,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  they 
should  be  thoroughly  hot  before  the  thing  to  be 
cooked  be  laid  on  them. 

The  bars  of  gridirons  should  be  made  cancave, 
and  terminate  in  a  trough  to  catch  the  gravy  and 
keep  the  fat  from  dropping  into  the  fire  and  mak- 
ing a  smoke,  which  will  spoil  the  broil. 

Upright  gridirons  are  the  best,  as  they  can  be 
used  at  any  fire,  without  fear  of  smoke  ;  and  the 
gravy  is  preserved  in  the  trough  under  them. 

N.  B.  Broils  must  be  brought  to  table  as  hot  as 
possible:  set  a  dish  to  heat,  when  you  put  your 
chops  on  the  gridiron — from  whence  to  the  mouth 
their  progress  must  be  as  quick  as  possible. 

When  the  fire  is  not  clear — the  business  of  the 
gridiron  may  be  done  by  the  dutch  oven  or  bonnet. 


ing  to  them— and  must  be  protec.:,  ^^.^^  ^^,g  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  and  frost,  by  laying  the..  =,,  iieaps 
burying  them  in  sand  or  earth,  &c.  coverini^  .-VignJ 
with  straw  or  mats." 

"  The  action  of  Frost  destroys  the  life  of  the 
Vegetable,  and  it  speedily  rots." — Sup.  to  £dinb. 
Encyclo/iedia. 

N.  B.  When  greens,  &c.  are  (/uite  fresh  gather- 
ed, they  will  not  require  so  much  boiling,  by  it 
least  a  third  of  the  time  they  take,  when  they 
have  been  gathered  the  usual  time  those  are  that 
are  brought  to  publfc  markets. 


W-^M  wii^wMmm^ 


Baltimore,  Friday,  October  1,  1824. 


VEGETABLES. 

The  marketing  tables  at  the  end  of  this  wor 
show  the  season  of  vegetables,  and  point  out  the 
time  when  they  are  best  and  cheapest. 

7here  is  nothing  in  which  the  difference^ bet^vcen 
an  elegcmt  and  an  ordinary  table  is  more  seen, 
than  in  the  dressing  of  vegetables,  more  especially 
of  greens: — they  may  be  equally  as  fine  at  first, 
atone  place  as  at  another;  but  their  look  and  taste 
are  afterwards  very  different,  entirely  from  the 
careless  way  in  which  they  have  been  cooked. 

They  are  iri  greatest  perfection  when  in  great- 
est plenty,  i.  e.  when  in  full  season. 

Bv  season, — I  do  not  mean  those  early  days,  that 
luxury  in  the  buyers,  and  avarice  in  the  sellers 
about  London,  force  the  various  vegetables  :  but 
that  time  of  the  year  in  which  by  nature  and  com  - 
mon  culture,  and  the  mere  operation  of  the  sun 
and  climate,  they  are  most  plenty  and  in  perfec 
tion. 

Unrifie  Vegetables,  are  as  insipid  and  unwhole- 
some as  unripe  fruits. 

As  to  the  quality  of  vegetables,  the  middle  size 
arc  preferred  to  the  largest,  or  the  smallest  ; — 
they  are  more  tender,  juicy,  and  full  of  flavour, 
just  before  they  are  quite  full  grown.  Freshness 
is  their  chief  value  and  excellence,  and  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  roasting  an  animal  alive,  as  of 
boiling  a  vegetable  after  it  is  dead. 

The  eye  easily  discovers  if  they  have  been  kept 
too  long  ;  they  soon  lose  their  beauty  in  all  res- 
pects. 

Uoots,  greens,  salads,  8cc  ,  and  the  various  pro 
ductions  of  the  garden,  when  first  gathered,  are 
plump  and  firm,  and  have  a  fragrant  freshness  no 
art  can  give  them  again,  when  they  have  lost  it 
by  long  keeping  ; — though  it  will  refresh  them  a 
little  to  put  them  into  cold  spring  water  for  some 
time  before  they  are  dressed. 


To  boil  them  in  soft  water  will  preserve  the 
colour  best  of  such  as  are  green  ;  if  you  have 
only  hard  water,  put  to  it  a  tea  spoonful  of  carbo- 
nate if  Jvjtash. 

Take  care  to  wash  and  cleanse  them  thoroughly 
from  dust,  dirt,  and  insects :  this  requires  great 
attention :  pick  off  all  the  outside  leaves,  trim 
them  nicely,  and  if  not  quite  fresh  gathered  and 
have  beco.ne  flaccid — it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  restore  their  crispnesi  before  cooking  them,  or 
they  will  be  tough  and  unpleasant :  lay  them  in  a 
pan  of  clc-in  -.vater,  with  a  handful  of  salt  in  it,  for 
an  hour  before  you  dress  them. 

"  Most  vegetables  being  more  or  less  succulent, 
their  full  proportion  of  fluids  isnecessary  fortheir 
retaining  tliat  state  of  crispness  and  plumpness 
which  they  have  when  growing.  On  being  cut 
or  gathered,  the  exhalation  from   their  surface 

continues,  while,  from  the  open  vessels  of  the  cut       J7»  A  tremendous  storm  occurred  in   Georgia 
surface,  there  is  often  great  exudation  or  evapo-  on  the  15th,  by  which,  a  correspondent  says,  im 
ration,  and  thus  their  natural  moisture  is  dimi    mense  damage  has  been  done  to  the  cotton-crop 
nished,  the  tender  leaves  become  flaccid,  and  the| — two  thirds  of  his  own  has  been  destroyed. 

thicker  masses  or  roots  lose   their  plumpness. —  j  

This  is  not  only  less  pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  is  aj  jfT"  Gen.  La  Fayette  will  arrive  at  Fort  M'Hen- 
real  injury  to  the  nutritious  powers  of  the  vegeta-iry,  Baltimore, and  be  there  presented  under  Jl'ash- 
ble :  for  in  this  flaccid  and  shrivelled  state  its  ington's  ye?;^,  to  the  Governor  and  the  Cincinnati 
fibres  are  less  easily  divided  in  che.ving,  and  the  Society  on  Thursday  ne.xt.  The  town  will  be  il- 
water  which  exists  in  vegetable  substances,  in  luminated  that  night,  and  a  splendid  Ball  will  be 
the  form  of  their  respective  natural  juices,  is  di-' given  to  him  on  Friday  night. 

rectly  nutricious.  The  firbt  care  in  the  preservu- |  

tion  of  succulent  vegetables,  therefore,  is  to  l)re-|  !j:7^  The  Canton  Races  take  place  on  the  20th, 
vent  them  from  losing  their  natural  moisture." — '21st  and  22d  of  October,  and  many  young  horses 
Sup.  to  Kdinh.  Encyclop.  jare  said  to  be  in  training. 

They  should  always  be  boiled  in  a  saucepan  by  i  

themselves,  and  have  plenty  of  water:  if  nifat  is]  jj;/"  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Pennsylva- 
boiled  with  them  in  the  same  pot,  they  will  spod  nin  Cattle  Show  will  take  place  at  Chester,  on  the 
the  look  and  taste  of  each  other.  I  Delaware,  on  the  14th  and  15th  October. 

If  you  wish  to  have  vegetables  dflicatcly  clean,  |  

put  on  your  pot,  make  it  boil,  p>U  a  little  salt  in]  0[/=  Tliere  is  reason  to  hope,  the  the  next  Ma- 
lt  and  skim  it  perfectly  clean  before  you  p\it  in  ryland  Cattle  Show  will  be  more  extensive  than 

the  greens,  &c. — which  should  not  be  put  in  till^any  previous  one.  There  is  a  talk  of  changing 
the  water  boils  briskly:  the  quicker  they  b'>i!,.the  time  by  a  few  days,  on  accountof  the  month- 
thc  greener  they  will  be;  when  the  vegetables 'jy  meeting  of  the  Friends — should  it  be  changed 
sink,  they  are  generally  done  enough,  if  the  wa-jdue  notice  will  be  given, 
ter  has  been  kept  constantly  boilimj.  lake  them 
up  immediately,  or  they  will  lose  their  colour  and 
goodness.     Drain  the  water  from  them  thorough 


ly  before  vou  send  them  to  table. 

This  branch  of  cookery  reij aires  the  most  vigi- 
lant attention. 

If  vegetables  are  a  minute  or  two  too  long  over 
the  fire, — they  lose  all  their  beauty  and  flavour. 

If  not  thoroughly  boiled  tender,  they  are  tre- 
mendously indigestible,  and  much  more  trouble- 
some during  their  residercein  the  swmach,  than 
under-done  meats.* 

To  preserve,  or  give  colour  in  Cookery,  many 
good  dishes  are  spoiled  ;  but  the  rational  epicure, 
who  makes  nourishment  the  main  end  of  eating, 
will  be  content  to  SAcrifice  the  shadow,  to  enjoy 
the  substance.     Vide  Obs.  to  No.  322. 

Once   for  all,  take  care  your   vegetables  are 
fresh  ;  for  as  the  Fishmonger  often  suffers  for  the 
sins  of  the  Cook,  so  the  Cook  often  gets  undeser 
vedly  blamed  instead  of  the  green-grocer. 

"  Succulent  Vegetaljles  are  best  preserved  in  a 
cool  shady  and  damp  place.  Potatoes,  turnips, 
carrots,  and  similar  roots  intended  to  be  stored 
up,  should  never  be  cleaned  from  the  earth  adher 


'•  "  Cauli/loivers  a?id  other  vegetables  are  often 
boiled  only  crisp,  to  Jireserve  their  beauty.  For 
the  look  only  they  had  better  not  be'boiled  at  all, 
and  almost  as  well  fur  the  use,  as  in  this  crude  state 
they  are  scarcely  digestible  by  the  strongest  sto- 
mach. On  tlie  other  hand,  when  overboiled,  they 
become  vapid,  and  in  a  state  similar  to  decay,  in 
•!uhich  the'i  afford  no  sweet  fiurijying  juices  to  the 
/'ody,  but  toad  it  v)it/i  a  mus9  of  mere  fecculeiU 
matter. 


j!:7"'Pcrsons  having  valuable  Horses,  or  Stock 
of  any  kind,  for  sale,  will  meet  with  a  good  mar- 
ket at  the  next  Maryland  Cattle  Show. 

PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— ca>r/?^/- 

iy  collected  every  Thursd.ay,  for  tlie  American 
Parmer.  By  Rogers  is"  Si-misgton. 
Flour,  Howard-St.,  ^5  3"^  a  $5  50— do  wharf, 
j5.5_VVheat,  white.  Si  a  SI  3— Lawler,  do  Si  4 
a  SI  5 — best  white  for  familv  flour,  SI  10  a  1  12J 
—Corn,  yellow,  38  cts  —White,  do  35  a  38— Rye, 
3-A_0;its,  -22  a  25— Whiskey,  25  a  28— Clover 
Seed,  white,  perlb.3ri — Red,  do  per  bush.  S*  75 
— Saplin,  do  §5  7i — Timothy,  3 — Orchard  grass, 
JI52  50 — Herds  grass,  2 — Herrings,  No.  1,  S2  25 — 
No.  2,  S2 — Hay,  per  ton,  SIO — Leather,  best 
Sole. 24  to  27  cts. — Feathers,  live,  i)er  lb.  30  a  35 — 
Cotton, Louisiana,  16  to  18  cts. — Georgia,  Upland, 
15  to  1"  cts. — Alabama,  13  to  15 — New  V\'ool,  30 
to  35  cts. — Merino  full  blooded  35  to  40  cts. — J  do 
30  to  35  cts. — ^  do  25    to  28  cts.— Common,  20  to  , 

25   cts. 25  per  cent,  more  when  well  washed  on 

the  sheej)  and  free  from  tags — Coal,  pit,  foreign, 
40  cts. — Virginia,  do.  20  to  25 — Susquehannah,  do 
6  50  to  $,7 — Lime,  bushel,  30  to  33  cents. 

Tobacco. — The  crop  grown  in  Calvert  county,  , 
of  a  young  farmer,  Philemon  Chew,  Esq.  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  this  State, 
was  lately  sold  as  follow  :  6  hogsheads  at  §13  50  ; 
one  at  ;j510;  two  at  $9 ;  and  two  at  ,g8  We  pre- 
sume this  crop  must  have  come  in  fine  condition 
to  market,  as  thi  prices  were  above  the  average 
s.iles  from  that  neighbourhood  Mr  Chew  is 
known,  however,  to  be  a  first  rate  judge  of  tht 
article. 


t 


No.  ?9.— Vol.  6. 


AMKlllOAN  FARMER.— BALTiMonE,  Octobeb  8,  18M. 


§2:1 


AGRiCLLTUJlE 


"TREATISE  ON  SOILS  AND  MANURES 

BY    A    PRACTICAL    AGRICULTURIST." 

('  ontiimeti  from  our  last.) 

CORRECTIVES    OF   ILL-CONSTITUTED    SOILS. 

The  following  are  simple  and  efficacious  cor- 
rectives of  some  bad  ingredients  in  soils,  or  the 
excess  of  sorre  good  constituent ;  tlie  presence  of 
which  frequently  disappoints  even  the  skili'iil  cul- 
tivator, when  either  the  true  cause  is  not  suspect- 
ed, or  an  appropriate  remedy  is  not  known. 

1.  A  farmer  with  a  great  portion  of  common 
skill  is  often  baffled  bv  iron  in  its  acii  combina- 
tions. If  on  washing  the  specimen  of  a  sterile 
soil,  it  is  found  to  contain  the  salts  oj  iron,  sul- 
phate of  iron,  or  any  ucid  matter,  it  may  be  ame- 
liorated by  a  top  dressing  of  quick  lime;  which 
converts  the  sulphate  of  iron  (copjjeras)  into  a 
manure. 

2.  If  there  be  an  excess  of  fittre  calcareous  mat- 
ter (chalk  or  lime)  in  a  soil,  its  constitution  may 
be  improved  by  turning  in,  in  a  green  state,  some 
of  those  vegetables  which  possess  the  greatest 
quantity  ot  acid;  also  by  the  application  of  sand 
or  of  clay,  with  a  s:iiall  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron 
(blacksmitli's  sweepings)  not  exceeding  one  twen- 
tieth part.  The  same  oiiject  may  be  obtained  by 
irrigating  with  any  Ciilybeate  water  (water  con- 
taining iron,)  or  by  thi'  addition  of  peat  contain- 
ing vitriolic  {i.  e  sulphuric)  salts;  'joth  whicn 
are  calcula'.ed  to  turn  nine  orchalkinto  .^ypsuiu  * 
See  un.ler  VII.  5.  why  gypsum  is  some'.iaies  ben- 
eficial  an  i  sometimes  not. 

3.  When  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  (char- 
coal united  to  lime)  requires  the  quali'.y  of  t!ie 
soil  to  be  modified,  gypsum  applied  as  a  manure. 
also  oxide  of  iron  applied  as  a  corrective,  seems 
to  produce  ;he  very  best  tff-cts.  Carjonate  of 
lime  is  mild  lime  in  com!)ination  with  ch.ircoal 
absorbed  from  decayed  vegetable  or  animal  mat 
ter  The  iliveisified  effects  of  lime  as  a  manure 
arc  explained  under  VII.  1. 

4.  .Soils  redundant  in  sand  are  benefitted  by  a 
top  drrSiing  oi  peat  or  other  vegetable  'nitfer,  or 
ot  decayed  animal  matter,  or  by  a  mixture  of 
clay.  Also,  if  the  sand  be  not  calcareous,  oy 
marle. 

5.  An  excess  of  vegetable  matter  is  to  be  re- 
moifed  either  by  burning,  (see  III,  flaring  and 
buviing.)  or  by  the  application  of  earthy  mate- 
ria -.  The  fundamental  step  in  the  improvement 
of  1  cat  land,  or  a  bog  or  marsh,  is  draining. — Soft 
btactc  /leals,  after  being  drained,  are  often  made 
productive  by  the  mere  application  of  sand  or 
clay,  rtS  a  lopdiesslng:  sand  is  greatly  to  De  pre- 
ferred. When  fieuts  Me  acid  or  contain  /frrzi- 
ginous  sails,  calcarenis  matter  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  bringing  them  into  cultivation.  When 
they  abound  in  the  roots  and  branches  of  trees, 
the  wood  must  either  be  gruljbed  up  and  earned 
off,  or  destroyed  by  burning  ;  so  when  the  face  of 
peat  is  incumbered  by  living  plants  containing 
much  vioody  fibre,  and  thert-fore  not  proper  to  be 
ploughed  in  the  ground,  the  field  must  be  cleared 
by  one  of  the  same  methods. ]■ 

6  Where  there  is  a  redundancy  of  clay  in  a 
soi',  (and  if  the  quantity  of  cHy  exceed  one-sixth 
of  the  general  mass,  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the 
proportion,)  one  of  the  best  dressings  which  can 
be  applied  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  mild  lime  ; 
the  rubbish  of  mortar  containing  both  these  ma- 
terials, is  an  excellent  thing  to  improve  the  tex- 
tuie  of  a  clayey  soil.  Clay  appears  to  receive 
no  improvement  from  lime  alone.  Sea  sand  may 
be  used  alone  with  good  effect.     It  would  be  also 

*  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemiatry  fi.  141, 
226,     I  loid.  /i.  142. 

V  1)1.,  ti. — ^9. 


hi-hly  beneficial  to  introduce  as  much  fermented 
dung  or  decayed  vegetable  matter  as  would  enti 
tie  the  land  to  the  denomination  of  a  loam. 

II.  By  Uraining. — No  perennial  crops,  and  bui 
few  annual  pl-oits,  can  be  successfully  cultivate.: 
where  the  land  is  exposed  to  winter  floods,  -m 
where  the  subsoil  is  rendered  wet  by  underspring'^. 
or  by  heavy  leakage  from  neighbouring  pieces  ol 
water  lying  higher  and  imperfectly  banked  otf. — 
The  i;nportance  of  draining  peat  land  has  been 
adverted  totmdcr  I.  5.  Where  open  drains  would 
be  unsightly  or  inconvenient,  as  in  the  interior  of 
a  domestic  garden,  or  ornamented  ground,  a  pav- 
ed brick  drain  is  in  the  end  cheaper  than  a  rubble 
drain,  because  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  soon  chok- 
ed by  the  roots  of  trees. 

III.  By  Paring  and  Burning. — It  is  obvious, 
that  in  all  cases  the  process  of  burning  must  de- 
stroy a  certain  quantity  of  vegetable  matter;  and 
it  must  princip.^lly  be  useful  where  an  excess  of 
this  matter  renders  the  soil  too  rank.  It  must  be 
of  eminent  service  in   reducing  to   charcoal,   or 

ood  ashes,  a  great  accumulation  of  woody  fibre 
already  overrunning  the  field  ;  for  woody  fibre  is 
very  slowly  reduced  to  the  state  of  vegetable 
mould,  if  left  to  the  process  of  a  natural  dissolu- 
tion; nor  is  it  very  rapidly  reduced  by  lime  or 
other  solvents  artificially  applied. 

Burning  likewise  renders  clays  less  coherent; 
and  in  this  way  greatly  improves  their  texture, 
and  causes  them  to  be  more  permeable  to  water,* 
and  consequently,  less  retentive  of  it  in  stagnant 
Tiasses.  Another  cause  of  the  unproductiveness 
of  cnld  clayey  adht-sive  soUs,  is,  that  the  seed  is 
coated  with  m.atter  impenetrable  to  air.f  When 
cla,  ey  or  tenacious  soils  are  burnt,  their  power 
or  tendeioy  to  absorb  water  from  the  atmosphere 
'S  dimirished  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  2 ;  and 
they  ar;  broni^ht  nearer  to  a  state  analagous  to 
that  i)f  sands;  the  particles  are  kss  adhesive, 
and  the  mass  less  retentive  of  moisture.  Thus 
the  process  of  burning,  roperly  apjdied  may 
convert  a  matter  that  was  stiff,  damp,  and  in  con 
.'.equence  cold,  into  one  powdery,  dry,  and  warm  ; 
altoj.  "titer  more  fitly  constituted  as  a  bed  tor  veg 
etable  life.  The  great  objection  made  bi.  specu- 
lative Chemists  to  paring  and  burning  is,  that  the 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  i-^  dimin- 
ished:— But  where  the  texture  of  the  earthy  in 
gredients  is  permanently  improved,  there  is  more 
than  a  compensation.  To  meet  the  objection 
still  more  directly,  where  an  excess  of  inert  veg 
etable  matter  is  present,  the  destruction  of  a  part 
of  it  must  be  beneficicd  ;  and  the  carbonaceous 
matter  in  the  ashes  may  be  more  useful  to  the 
crop,  than  the  unreduced  vegetable  fibre,  of  which 
it  is  the  remains,:!:  could  have  been. 

The  most  speedy  way  of  briniring  under  tillage 
a  meadow  overrun  with  rushes  is;  first  to  drain 
it,  and  then  to  pare  off  a  thick  turf  and  burn  It. 

The  cases  in  which  burning  must  incontestably 
be  prejudicial,  are  those  of  sandy  dry  flinty  soils 
containing  little  animal  or  vegetable  matter:  here 
it  can  only  be  destructive  ;  for  it  decomposes  that 
constituent  which  is  already  below  the  minimu'O 
proportion,  and  on  the  presence  of  which,  in  a 
limited  degree,  the  productiveness  of  a  soil  de- 
pends.§ 

"  Burning  without  fire." — A  new  method  has 
lately  been  discovered  of  substituting  quick  lime 
for  fire ;  and  experiments  .made  upon  it  before 
the  Workington  Agricultural  Society  gave  gene- 
ral satisfaction.  The  lime  in  its  most  caustic 
state,  fresh  from  the  kiln,  is  laid  upon  the  vege- 
table surface  to  be  consumed  ;  and  before  it  is 


*  Elements  of  .Agricultural  Chemiatry,  fi.  22. 
\Ibid  p..  149. 
ilbid.fi.  234. 
if  Ibid.  fi.  22. 


weakened  by  exposure  to  the  air,  water,  ju-t  in 

sufficient  quantity  to  put  it  powerfully  into  a.-tion, 

's  applied.     This  fierce  compound   will  not  only 

onsume  the  vegetable  covering,  but  effects  the 

lay,  or  other  upper  itratum.  as  if  it  had  been  in 

ontact  with  fire.  It  supersedes  the  trouble  which 

lias  hitherto  attended  burning;  and  in  respect  to 

!)Oor  soils   which  would  be  impi'oved  by  the  two 

listinct  operations  of  burning  and  liming  in  the 

'  ommon  mode,  it  bids  fair  to  bring  them  sooner  on 

a  i)ar  with  those  of  superior  quality. 

IV.  By  Tiirning-in  Green  C'rufis  as  Manure,— 
This  is  directly  ojjposed  to  Burning  Turf,  in  re- 
.:;ard  to  intention  and  effect  ;  and  is  particularly 
serviceable  v;here  the  basis  of  vegetable  niould 
is  to  be  augmented,  being  an  extension  of  the 
principle  on  which  Paring  Turf  without  Burning 
is  resorted  to.  When  Gnen  Crops  are  turned 
into  the  clod,  besides  enriching  the  staple  with 
nutritive  matter,  they  promote  the  fermentation 
and  decomposition  of  woody  fibre  buried  near  the 
surface  ;  and  which  is  a  useles<  incumbrance  in 
an  iniik'cayed  state. 

"  When  green  cro/is  are  to  be  employed  for  en- 
riching a  soil,  they  should  be  ploughed  in,  if  pos- 
sible, when  in  flower,  or  at  the  time  when  the 
flower  is  opening  ;  for  in  this  stage,  they  contain 
the  largest  quantity  of  soluble  matter.  Green 
Crops,  pond-weeds,  the  paring  of  hedges  or  ditch- 
es, or  any  kind  of  tresh  vegetable  matter  not 
woody,  require  no  prcparationt  to  be  fitted  for 
manure.  When  old  fiastares  are  broken  up  for 
tillage,  not  only  is  the  soil  enriched  liy  the  death 
and  slow  decay  of  the  plants  which  have  pre- 
viously deposited  so  uble  matters  in  the  clod; 
but  the  leaves  and  roots  of  tlie  grasses  fvegetat- 
ing  just  before  the  change  of  culture)  afford  sac- 
charine, mucilaginous,  and  extractive  matters, 
which  become  im-nediately  the  food  of  the  crop  ; 
also  the  gradual  dccom/iosition  of  the  grasses  af- 
fords a  cufifily  of  vegetable  mould  for  several 
years." 

After  giving  the  substance  of  Sir  H.  Davy's 
theory  on  any  specific  subject  in  agriculture,  it 
will  not  be  often  necessary  to  incur  the  hazard  of 
questioning  some  inrideiital  deduction  from  the 
system ;  because  the  p.'-incipal  i)i'aiiches  of  a:s 
theory  are  so  consonant  with  experience,  that 
they  in.^ontestibly  contribute  sound  and  intelligi- 
ble pringiples  for  applymg  more  extensively,  and 
with  more  certain  effect,  entire  classi-s  of  means 
at  the  command  of  the  cultivator, — v/here  the  re- 
sources  to  which  the  practical  farmer  h.id  arriv- 
ed,  by  the  empirical  course  of  laying  different  in- 
gr  edients  on  land  without  knowing  their  precise 
operation,  were  previously  few  and  limited,  or 
their  utility  doubtful. 

But  in  regard  to  the  effect  oi  vegetable  matters 
as  manures,  there  is  a  vein  of  doctrine  pervading 
the  theory  of  this  great  chemist,  which  seems  to 
be  taken  up  independently  of  experience,  and 
without  calculating  all  the  principal  relations  be- 
longing to  the  subject : — which  doctrine  is,  that  to 
bury  vegetable  manure  without  fermenting,  and 
leave  it  gradually  to  decompose  in  the  soil,  will 
prolong  its  fertilizing  power  for  several  seasons. 
So  It  will: — but  what  will  be  the  intermediate 
state  of  the  soil?  Surely  the  capacity  of  the  land 
for  growing  healthy  plants  cannot  be  equal  to  that 
ot  a  clean  soil  where  the  manure  is  not  applied 
till  it  is  ready  to  afford  nutriment. 

This  part  of  the  theory  is  in  opposition  to  the 
practice  of  rotting  turf  before  it  is  turned  into 
the  soil,  or  of  waiting  till  it  has  become  rotted 
before  a  new  crop  is  introduced.  There  will  be 
several  occasions  of  adverting  to  this  p.incijile 
again,  and  of  viewing  every  side  of  it  as  it  may 
itch  different  lights  in  diffi^rent  positions,  parti- 
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APPENDIX 

To  Doctor  Hosack's  Adduksstothe  Horti 
cuLTUHAL  Society  of  'Nkw.York. 

J  ETTEf!  from  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D.  to 
DAriD  HosACK,  M.  D.  on  the  imjirovtment  oj 
Orchm  ds,  J/ifiles,  and  Cider. 

.Yeiu-Yor/:,  Sc/it.  3d,  18':4. 
My  Dear  Sir, — Since  the  apple,  as  ;in  article 
lor  furnishing  a  vinous  liquor,  has  been  letcrred 
to  me  for  consideration,  1  give  you  with  pleasure 
mv  opinion,  as  lecluier  on  botany  and  vegetable 
plivsiology  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  The 
tree  affording  this  fruit,  and  the  agreeable  dnnk 
the  latter  yields  by  fermentation,  have  long  exer- 
cised the  industrj-  and  skill  of  man.  And  in  the 
convenient  soils"  of  the  middle  latitudes,  many. 
pro])rietnrs  have  considered  their  culture  as  mat- 
ters of  high  moment. 

Nor  is  this  an  object  of  surprise.  The  api>le- 
tree,  in  my  judgment,  pi  educes  some  of  the  best 
fruit  in  the  world.  Many  varieties  gratify  the 
sight  by  their  diversity  of  figure,  size,  and  colour ; 
others  satisfy  the  smell,  by  their  fragrance,  of  a 
delicious  quality  ;  while  yet  others  again  recreate 
the  palate  with  their  exquisite  flavour.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  is  well  known  in  one  of  its  ferment- 
Tng  stages  as  cider,  and  in  another  as  vinegar. 

If  there  is  any  room  for  wonder  in  the  case,  it 
is  that  more  stress  has  not  been  laid  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  apple,  especially  in  our  parts  ot 
North  America.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  region 
between  James  River  and  the  KaatskiU  Moun- 
tains, including  New  Jersey  and  all  the  southern 
district  of  New-York,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
orchards  of  this  kind.  The  trees  thrive  well  ; 
are  long-lived;  bear  the  heat,  cold,  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather  ;  run  into  endless  varieties, 
which  varieties  are  perpetually  on  the  increase  ; 
and  they  bear  grafting  and  inoculation  to  admira- 
tion. ,  . 

And  still,  with  so  many  good  tjualities,  the  ap- 
ple has  not  risen  so  high  in  ])ublic  estimation  as 
It  deserves.  There  are  two  obvious  reasons  for 
the  neglect  it  has  experienced. 

One  cause,  at  least  among  those  who  speak  the 
l-'uglish  language,  is  connected  with  the  name  it 
bears.  The  word  cider  does  not  convey  to  the 
mind  the  idea  of  a  ivine,  or  vinous  lic/uor.  How- 
ever excellent  it  may  be,  it  is  consumed  simply 
as  cider;  and  is  not  exalted  to  the  rank  and  dig 
pity  of  wine.  The  German  tongue  is  more  happy 
in  this  res))LCt  ;  for  it  denominates  cider  by  the 
name  of  MItfel  luein,  or  apple  wine.  And  if  we 
could  estaliiish,  from  "  malus,"  the  Latin  name 
for  the  apple-tiee,  or  "malum,"  an  apple,  such 
a  title  as  malic  ivine,  instead  of  cider,  I  am  confi- 
dent its  character  and  credit  would  be  increased. 
The  other  cause  is  the  preference  given  to  the 


grape. 


and  its  produce.  The  vine,  which  pro- 
hic'es  this  fruit,  has,  like  the  apjjle,  branched  into 
numberless  varieties,  and  proved  itself  capable  ol 
cultivation  over  most  countries  of  Southern,  and 
some  of  middle  Europe.  The  vine  has  steadily 
tliere  kept  pace  with  impvovenient  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  more  common  forms  of  the  fermented 
drink  procured  from  its  fruit  have  been  deemed 
uecessary  to  life  ;  while  the  more  exquisite  modi- 
fications are  classed  among  the  most  precious  lux- 
uries. It  has  also  gained,  and  deservedly,  the 
consideration  due  to  a  valuable  and  important 
medicine.  In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
this  product,  which  may  be  called  "  grape  Avine," 
or  "  wine  of  the  grape,"  .our  manners,  habits,  and 


from  whom  we  have  descended,  that  we  can  hard 
ly  be  friendly  or  sociable  without  it. 

Attempts  were,  soon  after  the  settlement  of 
certain  colonies,  made  to  render  this  country  in- 
dependent of  all  others,  by  rearing  and  dressing 
the  vine.  Yet  the  project,  though  uiged  by  its 
advocates  early  in  the  seventeenth  centuj-y,  at  least 
two  hundred  years  ago,  has  hitherto  been  carried 
but  partially  into  execution.  This  has  proljably 
arisen  from  the  great  ease  with  which  wine  has 
been  imported  fiom  foreign  ports  and  places  ;  and 
from  the  readiness  with  which  our  bread-stufl's, 
fish,  and  other  kinds  of  food,  are  exchanged  for 
this  sort  of  drink. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  long  and  extensive  obser- 
vation, that  our  country,  south  of  the  latitude  of 
about  forty-one  degrees,  or  perhaps  a  littie  more, 
will  sustain  the  grape-vine.  The  fruit  produced 
in  the  county  of  New-Y'ork  and  its  vicinity,  is 
abundant  and  delicious.  The  liquor  prepared  by 
Mr.  Legaux,  from  his  vineyard  near  Philadel 
phia,  proves  the  vine  to  afford  good  fruit.  The 
like  favourable  report  has  been  made  of  the  Swiss 
settlement  at  Vevay,  under  John  James  Dufour 
and  his  associates.  And  more  recently,  Thomas 
Worthington,  Esq.  has  produced  for  our  tasting 
ail  elegant  wine,  partaking  of  the  qualities  unitiui^ 
clarei.  to  burgundy,  from  his  own  plantation  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  publication  promised  by 
William  Lee,  Esq.  a  gentleman  well  acquainted 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  especially  in 
the  tracts  watered  by  the  river  Garonne  in  France, 
may  be  expected  to  contain  the  most  correct  and 
recent  information  on  the  subject. 

But  it  is  not  to  exotic  vines  only  that  we  may 
look.  Our  indigenous  species  and  varieties  pro 
niise  something  valuable  by  culture.  The  scu/i- 
hernong  of  North  Carolina,  from  the  plact  where 
the  river  Roanoake  empties  into  the  Souny,  is  al- 
ready known  and  approved.  The  luxurilince  of 
the  plants  in  Alabama,  may  be  understood  t)y  Mr. 
N.  Bicknell's  letter,  of  a  late  date,  from  Clarkes 
ville.  "The  grape-vines  grow  to  ar.  enormous 
size,  and  rise  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  piiies.  1 
have  seen  them  as  large  as  my  thigh,  ten  feet 
from  the  ground.  In  an  account  I  read  a  few  days 
since  of  the  progress  of  the  vine-cultivation  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  stated  that  cuttings  are  plant- 
ed, which  bear  a  few  grapes  the  third  year.  I 
was  conversing  with  a  gentleman  here  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  Informed  me.  that  learning  a  gr.ift 
would  take  on  the  vine,  he  dug  up  some  vines  in 
the  woods,  set  them  out,  and  grafted  them  ;  and 
that  one  of  them  produced  two  bunches  the  first 
year,  and  bore  abundantly  the  second.  There  is 
a  native  kind  here,  of  delicious  flavour,  having 
tartness  enough  to  prevent  cloying  the  apiKtiic\ 
The  bunches  are  very  long,  and  three  hundix-a 
and  sixty-four  grapes  of  a  large  size  were  count- 
ed upon  one  of  them.  I  wish  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained whether  grapes  take  tlie  graft,"  &c. 

1  consider  it  perfectly  practicable  for  ivine  of 
the  grajie,  both  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  stocks, 
to  be  produced  in  the  proper  soils  and  climates  oi 
the  United  States,  whenever  the  agricultural  ci- 
tizens shall  turn  their  attention  that  way.  If  1 
ihould  hesitate  or  object  to  this  mode  of  improv- 
ng  land,  it  would  be  ujion  other  ground.  I  have 
ever  considered  a  country  abounding  in  grass  and 
grain,  as  attbrding  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoy 
ment  to  those  who  do  the  work.  The  beast  am] 
his  master  are  more  plentifully  fed.  The  alnind- 
aiice  which  passes  from  the  field  into  the  barn 
and  the  granary,  shows  itself  in  the  number  and 
fatness  of  the  animals,  in  the  excellent  condition 
of  buildings  and  fences,  in  tiie  comforts  and  even 
elegancies  of  the  mansion,  and  in  the  income  and 
credit  of  the  owner  I'his  association  of  a  giaz 
ing  awi  bread-stoff  cultiire  with  tlve  maximum  of 


enjoyment  for  a  free  and  republican  peojde,  is  al- 
most indelible  in  my  mind.  Every  additional  acre 


tnus  improved  is  an  additional  evidence  of  pros- 
perit}',  in  my  sense  of  the  word;  and  every  acre' 
taken  from  this  culture,  and  turned  to  something 
else,  even  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  withdrawn  from  the  more  interesting 
business  of  yielding  food  and  its  accompaniments. 

The  planting  of  the  apple-tree  is  not  liable  to 
this  remark.  It  is  consistent  with  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  the  plough  and  the  hoe,  the  scythe  and 
the  flail,  the  mill  and  the  tannery.  The  manifold 
uses  of  this  fruit  are  universally  known.  How, 
nevertheless,  can  I  forbear  to  mention  tlie  Swaar- 
apple  of  Poughkeepsif,  the  Spitzenbergh  of 
Kingston,  and  the  Pippins  of  Newtown?  New- 
Jersey  has  Ijecome  famous  for  the  cider  of  A'eiv- 
ark.  Virginia  is  proud  of  her  Hughes's  crab  — 
N.  \''ork  dwells  with  satisfaction  upon  the  praises 
of  Paine'stred-fttreuk  :  and  our  fellow-citizen,  VYil- 
liam  Cumberland,  has  been  specially  occupied 
for  aconsidei-able  time  in  practical  trials  to  bring 
cider  to  that  degree  of  purity  and  excellence,  en. 
titling  it  to  the  appellation  of  ajt/ile  ivij<e. 

I  really  wijh,  that  farmers  would  turn  their 
thoughts  more  seriously  to  the  apple,  and  its 
vinous  products. 

The  points  more  immediately  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, are,  among  others,  the  following: 

1.  The  selection  of  the  bestfruit  for  making  the 
particular  ciders. 

2.  The  rearing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trees, 
to  produce  a  good  vintage. 

3.  The  securing  thereby  the  ripening  of  the 
apples,  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  proper  sea- 
son. 

4.  The  separation  of  the  select  apples  from  all 
unripe  ones,  and  from  all  acerb  varieties. 

5.  The  removal  of  all  dirt  and  heterogenous 
matters. 

6.  Attention  to  the  clean  and  inodorous  condi- 
tion of  the  casks  and  vessels. 

7.  Proper  attention  to  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, that  it  be  checked  by  sulphureous  fumes,  or 
by  cool  vaults  Ijefore  it  goes  too  far. 

8.  The  construction  of  crllars  or  i'ecc3..ics  -ilong 
side-hilla  or  slopes,  for  keeping  and  ripening  the 
liquor. 

9  Due  attention  to  fining,  racking,  decanting, 
and  precaution  requisite  for  rendering  it  as  com- 
plete as  its  nature  Will  admit. 

Whenever  the  state  of  society  shall  arrive,  and 
I  hope  it  is  not  very  remote,  when  the  apple  shall 
receive  that  culture  and  management  of  wiiich  it 
is  susceptible,  there  will  be  produced  amon_.j;  our- 
selves liquors  or  drinks  far  superior  to  the  gr{;at- 
tr  part  of  the  imiiorted  wines,  and  approaching, 
with  due  care  and  art,  the  virtues  ot  the  most 
Uighly  esteemed  and  fashionable  of  them  all 

1  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  gond  already  done  by  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  prospect  of  an  enlargement  as  will 
as  a  continuance  of  their  uselullabours:  and  I 
conclude  my  communication  by  a  renewed  assur- 
ance of  my  good  feeling  and  high  re.i:.ird. 

S.ViMUEL  L.  MirCHILL. 

F.xtraci  from  Ohservulions  on  the  Domestic  Jiines 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  la  e  Dr.  Rush.* 
"  it  is  to  be  lamented  tliat  the  grape  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  cultivated  in  our  country,  to  afford 
wine  lor  our  citizens;  but  many  excellent  substi- 
tutes may  be  made  for  it,  from  the  native  fruits  of 
all  the  states,  if  two  barrels  of  cider,  fresh  from 
the  press,  are  boiled  into  one,  and  afterwards  fer- 
mented, and  kept  for  two  or  three  years  in  a  dry 
cellar,  it  aflbrd-i  a  liquor,  which,  according  tot;ie 


*  See  his  inquiry  mso  the  ■Jf'.ctsof  ardent  s/iirils 
.ufioti  the  human  bod>/  and  mind.    fi.  17. 
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quality  of  the  apple  from  which  the  cider  is  iiig  bap;,  iiiUil  fi'oiii  ten  to  twelve  bags  have  been 
made,  has  the  taste  of  -Malaga  or  Rhenish  wine,  tlius  used  ;  when  a  fresh  qu;uitity  of  the  prepava- 
It  aH'ords,  wlien  mixed  with  water,  a  most  agrcca-^tion  slionld  be  made  ready,  in  case  the  liquor 
ble  drink  in  summer.  1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  should  l)ceome  foul  or  turbid." 
calling  it  Pomona  Wine.  There  is  another  mcth-|  In  the  principal  exi)eriment  whicli  I  made,  af- 
od  of  making  a  pleasartt  wine  from  the  apple,  by  ^ter  dissolving  five  ])Ounds  of  blue  vitriol  in  hot 
adding  four  and  twenty  gallons  of  new  cider  to  water,  I  added  as  much  cold  water  as  covered /o(/?- 
three  gallons  of  syrup  made  fiom  tlie  expressed  bushels  of  wheat  (gently  poured  in  and  skimmed 
juice  of  sweet  apples.  When  thoroughly  fer- 1  as  directed  above,)  which,  after  remaining  from 
mentcd,  and  kept  for  a  few  years,  it  becomes  fit, four  to  six  hours,  was  taken  out,  rolled  in  plais- 
for  use.  The  blacklierry  of  our  fields,  and  the 'ter,  and  sown  immediately.  Three  bushels  more, 
raspberry  and  currant  of  our  gardens,  afford  like-;  which  was  as  much  as  the  solution  renuiiniug 
wise  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  wine,  when  would  cover,  werethen  put  into  it,  and  after  steep- 
pressed,  and  mixed  with  certain  proportions  of.ingthe  same  length  of  time,  plaistere-d  and  sown 
sugar  and  water,  and  a  little  spirit,  to  counteract  las  the  first,  &c.  &c.  The  other  trials  were  made, 
the  disposition  to  an  excessive  fermentation.  It 'with  smaller  quantities,  in  modes  somewhat,  but 
is  no  objection  to  these  cheap  and  home  made  not  materially,  variant  from  the  foregoing, 
wines,  that  thsy  are  unlit  for  use  till  they  are  two 
or  three  years  old.  The  foreign  wines  in  com- 
mon use  in  our  country,  require  not  only  a  nr.uch 


longer  -time  to  biing  tliem  to  perfection,  but  to 
prevent  their  being  disagreeable  even  to  the 
taste." 

TO    THE   EDITOR     Of    THE    AMElilCAN    FARMER. 

TO  PREVENT  SMUT  IN  W'HEAT. 

Cu7nbcrland  Co.  (  Tfl.)  Sefit.  13,  182-1. 

Dear  Sir, — As  the  season  for  sowing  wheat  is 
now  drawing  ni.gh,  1  have  thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  such  of  your  readers  as  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  their  crops  infected  witli  the 
smut,  to  communicate,  through  the  American 
Farmer,  the  results  of  some  experiments  made, 
last  year,  to  test  the  efficacy  of  blue  Vitriol  as  a 
«orrective  of  that  disease.  Though  a  remedy 
discovered  but  few  years  since,  it  has  been  e.xlen- 
sively  used  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Eu 
rope,  viz  :  Switzerland,  (where  it  was  first  dis 
covered,)  in  Flanders,  and  in  France  ;  and  lately, 
in  England,  where,  though  the  trials  have  been 
fewer  tlian  might  have  been  expected,  yet,  those 
actually  made  have  been  singularly  and  decisive- 
ly successful.  I  have  seen  no  intimation  of  any 
repetition  of  the  experiment  in  the  United  States, 
though  it  may  have  been  done  without  making 
the  results  known  to  the  jjublic. 

The  species  of  wheat  known  in  this  part  of  the 
country  by  the  name  of  the  purple  straw,  and 
which  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  hardy 
and  productive  of  the  red  wheats,  has  long  been 
remarked  as  peculiarly  liable  to  the  smut.  Being 
unwilling  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  it,  and 
desirous  at  the  same  time  to  U'-u  it  from  all  taint 
of  that  loathsome  malady,  I  determined  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  blue  vitriol  ujjoii  it. 

To  the  use  of  it  I  followed,  nearly,  the  method 
of  Mr.  Hipkys,  of  Birmingham,  as  si. •led  by  him 
in  his  communication  to  the  London  Farmer's 
Journal,  viz  :  "  Dissolve  five  poundsof  blue  vitriol 
(sulphate  of  copper)  in  hot  water;  then  add  as 
mucli  cold  water  as  may  be  sufficient  to  cover 
three  bushels  of  wheat,  which  should  be  passed 
through  a  riddle  in  ord(  r  that  all  light  grains  n)ay 
swim  on  the  su'taci'  and  be  skimmed  oft',  .A.fter 
being  re[)eatedly  stirred  and  cleared  of  light 
grains,  the  wheat  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  li- 
quor for  five  or  six  hours  ;  but  it  has  remained, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  without  experiencing  any  bad  effect.!  have  any 
It  is  then  taken  out  and  thrown  upon  the  floor. — 
If  it  is  to  be  sown  broadcast,  it  should  be  crusted 
with  lime  in  the  usual  way  ;  but  for  drilling,  it  is 
stirred  about  until  it  becomes  dry,  which  it  gene- 
rally is,  in  dvy  weather,  in  five  or  six  hours.  Af- 
ter the  first  two  or  three  bags  of  three  bushels 
each,  have  passed  through  this  liquid,  one  pound 
of  the  sulphate  should  be  added  for  each  succeed- 


The  results  were,  lat.  A  complete  exemption 
from  smut:  the  most  diligent  and  repeated  exam- 
inations not  having  detected  a  single  liead  of  smut- 
ted wheat  in  any  of  the  three  different  places 
wliere  the  vitriol  had  been  used.  2d,  An  invi- 
gorated growth  of  the  wheat  plant — the  produce 
of  the  steeped  wheat  being  easily  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  wheat  adjoining  by  its  greater 
and  more  uniform  height,  as  well  as  by  the  grea- 
ter size  and  firmness  of  its  stems.  3dly.  A  su])c- 
riority  in  the  quality  of  the  grain.  The  latter, 
however,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  an  invigo- 
rated and  more  healthy  growth  of  the  plant,  by 
whatever  cause  it  may  be  cff"ected. 

The  result  of  the  first  trial  made  by  Mr.  Hip 
kys,  as  stated  by  himself,  was,  that    "by  the  use 
of  blue  vitriol,  he  had  a  beautiful  crop  of  wheat 
entirely  free  from  smut,  and  every  other  disease.'' 

In  the  second  year's  trial,  "the  result  at  har 
vest  was  again  crops  of  grain  eiitirebj  free  from 
disease." 

The  entire  success  which  has  attended  my  use 
of  the  vitriol,  has  determined  me  to  emj)loy  it 
again  this  year  extensively.  It  is  not  a  costly  sub- 
stance ;  that  which  I  use  having  cost  me  but  twen- 
ty cents  per  pound;  wliich,  allowing  one  pound 
to  three  bushels,  would  be  less  than  seven  cents 
per  bushel.  When  it  is  considered,  too,  that  the 
stock  of  wheat,  once  perfectly  cleansed,  may  not 
require  the  application  of  it  againfor  many  years, 
it  will  not  be  thought  an  expensive  remedy. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  order  to  give 
thefuUest  effect  to  the  solution,  "the  wheat  should 
be  perfectly  dry  when  it  is  applied."  I  think  it 
important  also,  that  the  stirring  and  skimming  of 
the  wheat  when  first  poured  in,  should  be  parti 
cularly  attended  to ;  as  you  thereby  get  clear  of 
all  light  and  diseased  grains.  The  great  specific 
ravity  of  the  solution  affords  an  additional  facili 
ty  for  that  operation,  as  many  substances  will 
fioat  upon  it  which  will  sink  in  common  water. 

To  the  foregoing  I  will  only  add,  that  I  last 
year  made  trial  of  a  strong  lay  of  wood  ashes,  said 
to  have  been  successfully  used  by  some  as  a  reme- 
dy for  smut;  but  entirely  without  success.  The 
washing  and  crusting  with  quick-lime  has,  I  be 
lieve,  when  properly  done  proved  effectual  :  but, 
besides  that,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  it  is  dif 
ficult  to  procure  the  lime  in  a  suitable  state  for 
that  use,  the  operation  itself  is  attcniled  v;ith  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  lime  is  apt  to  e.xco- 
riatc  the  hands  of  the  seedsmen.  The  use  of  tlie 
blue  vitriol  is  liable  to  no  such  objections ;  and, 
for  the  further  euccuragement  of  those  who  may 
'isposition  to  make  trial  of  it,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  state  the  opinion  of  that  very  re- 
spectable authority,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  that,  "for 
the  smut,  when  properly  applied,  it  is  an  infatU- 
bte  antido:e." 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient, 

JOHN  P    WILSON. 
P.  S.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention   of  such    of 
your  readers  as  may  be  conversant  with  the  sub- 


ject, to  a  disease  among  cattle,  known,  in  thib 
part  of  the  country,  by  tne  name  of  the  ("arolina 
distemper.  Having  never  hart  a  case  of  it  un<H-v 
my  own  observation,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  its  peculiar  symptoms  and  ciiaracteris. 
tics  to  describe  it  accurately  :  but,  to  the  south- 
ward of  tWs,  it  is,  unfortunately,  too  common, 
and  too  wHp.known  to  need  description.  ]n  this 
country,  also,  it  has  been  gradually  and  constant- 
ly extending  itself;  and  has,  this  season,  been 
destructively  prevalent  on  some  adjoining  planta- 
tions. Auy  one  possessing  the  knowledge  of  any 
eft"ectual  means  of  either  pievention  or  Cure, 
would  render  an  essential  service,  to  this  part  of 
our  State,  by  making  it  known  through  the  pages 
of  the  American  Farmer. 


DISEASES  OF  DO.MESITC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Mash. — The  mash  most  commonly  used  is  made 
by  pouring  boiling  water  on  bran,  or  a  mixture  of 
bran  and  oats,  and  suffering  them  to  stand  till 
nearly  cold.  Mashes  are  sometimes  made  with 
malt,  particulafly  for  horses  that  are  recovering 
from  fiiver. 

Muttering  of  the  Yard. — A  discharge  from  the 
sheath  of  the  penis,  sometimes  attended  with  ex- 
coi'iation  or  ulceration.  The  penis  is  to  be  drawn 
out  and  washed  with  some  astringent  lotion  ;  such 
as  that  prescribed  for  the  disease  called  Bull 
Burnt,  which  see. 

Bull,  Burnt. — A  local  disease  aflfecting  the 
sheath  of  the  bull,  which  upon  being  drawn  will 
be  found  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  In  order  to  e«-" 
amine  the  part,  the  bull  must  be  thrown  and  pla- 
ced on  his  back.  The  yard  is  then  to  be  gently 
drawn  out  of  the  sheath,  and  well  bathed  witli 
the  following  lotion  : 

Powdered  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol,) 
four  ounces. 

Powdered  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead;) 
six  ounces. 

Water,  one  gallon. 
These  are  to  lie  well  shaken  together,  and  filtered 
through  blotting  paper.  '■.V'hen  this  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  let  the  mixture  stand  for  some 
lime,  and  the  clear  part  may  be  poured  off  for 
use.  By  washing  the  part  three  or  four  times, 
and  sometimes  only  once  with  this  lotion,  a  cure 
will  generally  be  eflTected  ;  but  should  it  fail  of 
healing  the  ulcers,  let  each  of  them  be  carefully 
touched  with  lunar  caustic,  previous  to  the  whole 
being  washed  with  the  lotion.  It  is  said  that  the 
passai;e  of  a  cow  is  sometimes  affected  in  the 
line  way,  in  which  case  the  part  may  be  syrin- 
ged with  the  same  lotion. 

Molten  Grease. — "This  disease,"  says  Mr. 
Blaine,  (which  he  names. Dysentery,)  "the  gras 
fundu  of  the  French,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  strong- 
est proofs  of  the  pitiable  state  in  which  veterina- 
ry medicine  has  lieen  plunged  till  this  period. 
Bartlet,  who  was  educated  a  surgeon,  and  should 
have  known  better,  says,  '  by  molten  gi-ease  is 
meant  a  fat  or  oily  discharge  with  the  dung,  and 
i:  arises  from  a  colliquation  or  melting  down  of 
the  fat  of  a  hui'se's  body,  by  viok-nt  exercise  in 
very  hot  weatlier.'  Bracken,  Gibson,  and  some 
later  write)'s,  have  held  the  same  opinion."  I 
perfectly  agree  with  Mi-.  Blaine  as  to  the  absurdity 
of  Bartlet's  theory  or  explanation  of  the  disease, 
but  do  not  think  he  is  correct  in  slating,  that  it  is 
as  likely  to  h,<ppen  to  a  horse  wilh  little  fat  as 
one  that  has  much  ;  nor  do  1  think  that  it  resem- 
bles the  dysentery  of  the  human  subject.  Molten 
grease  is  commonly  produced  by  violent  or  long 
continued  exertion  when  a  horse  is  not  prepared 
for  it.  Horses  that  ai  e  fat  and  unaccustomed  to 
exercise,  or  such  as  have  been  recently  taken 
from  grass,  are  most  liable  to  it.     Molten  grease 
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is,  in  (act,  only  a  synipton,  which  sometimes  at 
tends  inilamniatory  fevei-  or  general  inflammalio'.i 
According  to  Gibson,  '  molten  grease  is  always 
accompanied  with  a  fever,  with   heat,  restless- 
ness, starting  tremors   or  tremblings,  great   in- 
ward sickness,  shortness  ot  breath,  and  sometimes 
witli  the  symptoms  of  pleurisy  ;  andjfcliese  symp- 
toms are  more  or  less  aggravated  according  to 
the  previous  state  of  the  horse,  or  the  degree  ot 
violence  in  the  treatment  he  has  met  with.     His 
dung  will  then  be  extremely  greasy  ;  and  he  will 
fall  nito  a  scouring,  not  unlike  the  greasy  diari- 
hceas  that  happen  to  men  in  somewhat  of  the  liki; 
circumstances,"     When  a  horse  is  attacked  with 
inflammatory  fever,  the  symptoms  are  not  always 
the  same,   but   vary  according  to  the   part  that 
happens  to  be  most  affected,  and  the  violence  of 
the  disorder.     Thus,  in  inflammatory  fe\er,  there 
may  be  either  inflammation  of  the   lungs,  of  the 
bowels,  or  of  the  urinary  organs  ;  or  it  may  be 
attended  with   that  peculiar  affection  of  the  mu 
ecus  membrane  of  the  bowels,  which  constitutes 
molten  grease.     Plentiful  bleeding  is  the  first  and 
most  important  remedy  for  this  disorder ;  which 
may  be  repeated  after  a  few  hours,  should  it  ap 
pear  necessary.     If  there  be  griping  pains,  and 
if  the  dung  is  voided  in  small  slimy  knobs,  give  a 
pint  of  castor  oil ;  but  if  the  bowels  are  loose,  and 
the  dung  of  that  greasy  apiiearance  before  descri 
bed,  let  the  horse  take  frequently  some  decoction 
of  linseed,  oatmeal  gruel,  or  gruel  made  with  ar 
row-root.     When  a  horse  has  recovered  from  this 
disease,  there  may  rt  main  a  tendency  to  costive 
ness   which  should  be  counteracted  by  bran  mash 
«s  or  o:rcen  food. 

Moulting. -^hhciaX.  the  latter  end  of  Septembe 
or  i;t  Ljii.ning  of  October,  horses  generally  suffer  a 
change  in  their  constitution,  attended  with  some 
degree  of  weakness  or  faintness,  at  the  Same  time 
a  considerable  change  takes  place  in  the  thick 
ness  and  length  of  their  hair ;  and  though  they 
do  not  usually  cast  their  coats  at  this  season  as 
they  do  in  spring,  it  is  commonly  called  their 
moulting  season.  In  the  spring  another  moulting 
takes  i)lace  ;  the  winter  coat  is  thiown  off  and  ex- 
changed for  one  that  is  shorter  and  smoother 
At  these  periods  horses  require  particular  care, 
and  cannot  bear  exposure  to  rain,  or  cold  winds, 
particularly  after  having  been  heated  by  exercise, 
without  sufFeiing  from  it  ;  hence  arise  colds, 
coughs,  inflamed  eyes,  and  swelling  of  the  legs : 
at  such  times  also  they  are  unfit  for  severe  work, 
particularly  during  the  autumnal  or  October  moult 
ing ;  their  work  therefore  should  be  moderate, 
and  their  strength  supported  by  food  of  the  best 
quality.  Should  the  horse  appear  much  fatigued 
after  liis  work,  cordials  will  be  found  useful. 

Murrain.— Malignant,  Epidemic,  or  Pestilen- 
tial Fever. — This  is  the  most  serious  epidemic 
that  has  ever  appeared  among  domestic  animals, 
and  has  raged  occasionally  from  the  earliest  his- 
torical accounts.  According  to  M.  Sauvages, 
Professor  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier,  who  was 
an  accurate  observer  of  the  disorder  when  it  ra 
ged  with  great  violence  in  Europe,  of  twenty  that 
wei  r  attacked  with  it  nineteen  died  ;  no  certain 
remedy  had  been  discovered,  nor  any  effectual 
mode  of  prevention,  except  separating  the  heal- 
thy from  the  sick.  He  recommends  howevev 
bleeding  and  purging  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disorder,  with  setons  in  the  dewlap.  After 
the  operation  of  the  purgative,  he  considers  opi- 
ates, aromatics,  &c  as  the  most  proper  remedies, 
The  reader  is  referred  for  a  furiher  account  of 
this  destructive  disorder  to  a  Treatise  on  Cattle 
by  John  Mills,  published  by  J.  Johnson,  which  con- 
tains an  abstract  of  the  various  opinions  that  have 
been  published  on  the  subject. 

A  CA-m  ; . — An  operation  often  performed  on  hor- 
ses, to  raise  the  tatJ,  and  mate  thein  carry  {it  more 


•racefuUy.  Some  horses  do  not  require  this  ope- 
ition,  particularly  such  as  are  well  bred,  and  are 
docked  at  an  early  age;  but  others  that  carry 
iheir  tails  almost  close  to  their  buttocks  are  cer 
tainly  improved  by  nicking  The  operation  con 
iists  in  making  two  or  three  incisions  in  the  under 
part  of  the  tail,  extending  quite  across,  or  as  far 
as  there  is  no  hair  produced.  The  first  cut  should 
be  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  basis  of 
I  he  tail,  and  a  similar  space  should  be  left  be- 
tween the  first  and  second,  and  second  and  third 
incision.  On  making  the  second  incision,  if  the 
first  has  been  sufficiently  deep,  part  of  the  mus- 
V  le  will  protrude,  which  must  be  drawn  out  and 
cut  off.  The  bleeding  is  to  be  stopped  by  pledg- 
ets of  tow  firmly  bound  on.  The  tail  is  now  to 
be  kept  in  an  elevated  position,  by  means  of  a 
cord  tied  to  the  end  of  it,  and  passed  over  a  pul 
ley  with  a  weight  attached  at  the  other  end  of 
the  cord  :  it  is  needless  to  give  a  particular  de- 
scription of  this  part  of  the  process,  as  the  appa- 
ratus may  be  seen  in  a  horse  dealer's  stable,  where 
it  is  always  kept  ready.  The  morning  after  the 
operation  the  bandages  are  to  be  loosened  ;  the 
best  way  of  doing  it  is  to  cut  them  gradually 
through  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tail,  by  which 
the  part  will  be  no  longer  compressed,  and  all 
danger  avoided.  After  the  upper  part  of  the 
bandage  is  cut  through,  nothing  more  is  to  be 
done;  as  matter  forms  in  the  wounds  they  will 
fill  off.  No  kind  of  dressing  or  covering  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  wounds  ;  indeed  they  heal  soon- 
ei  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  left  entirely  to 
nature.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  keep  the  tail 
in  pulley  about  three  weeks. 


FROM    THE    NATIONAL    GAZETTE. 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  AgricMture, 
Sept.  21.  1824. 
The  Society  held  a  stated  meeting.    The  Presi 
dent,  Richard  Peters,  in  the  chair.     The  follow- 
ing communications  were  made. 

1.  A  letter  to  Dr.  Mease  from  Mr.  Appleton, 
Consul  U.  S.  Leghorn,  announcing  his  having  sent 
to  the  Society,  by  way  of  Boston,  a  bag  containing 
Bologna  hemp  seed,  and  Cremona  flax  seed :  the 
former  is  twice  the  length  and  strength  of  the 
Russian  Hemp,  and  is  moreover  fair  and  white. 
It  sells  at  Leghorn  for  two  thii'ds  more  per  pound 
than  the  Russian.  The  Cremona  flax  sells,  in- 
vai'iably,  for  double  of  all  other  flax  known.  In- 
structions wei-e  said  to  be  forwarded  with  the 
seeds,  for  the  cultivation  of  both  plants.  Seeds 
of  Cauliflower,  Brocoli,  and  of  Naples  Fennel 
seed,  were  also  sent.  The  cauliflowers  seen  by 
Mr.  A.  at  Naples,  would  fill  a  peck  measure, 
even  when  stripped  of  leaves.  The  brocoli  is 
very  delicious.  The  fennel  grows  to  the  size  of 
the  largest  cellery,  and  is  eaten  at  desert  with 
salt ;  it  is  highly  fragrant  and  agreeable,  and 
leaves  on  the  palate  a  refreshing  and  odoriferous 
balm,  while  it  invigorates  the  stomach  and  di 
gestive  organs. 

2.  Isaac  Conard,  of  Lampeter  Township,  Lan 
caster   County,   Pennsylvania,    sent   a  model  in 
wood,  of  two  pannels  of  fence,  to  illusti-ate  the 
account  of  his   mode   of  resetting   a  fence,   the 
posts  of  which  have  decayed  at  the  surface. 

3.  A  letter  fi-om  Mr.  John  Colt,  of  Patterson, 
New  Jerse)',  a  manufacturer  of  canvass,  to  Dr. 
Mease,  in  answer  to  one,  requesting  the  commuj 
iiication  of  information,  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  Hill  and  Bundy's  process  for  pi-eparing 
flax  for  sijinning,  without  dew- retting  or  water, 
retting. 

The  principle  cause  assigned  was,  the  force 
required  to  sepai-ate  the  fibre  fi-om  the  woody 
part  of  the  stalk,  whence-  the  fibre  was  broken, 


leaving  blunt  ends  to  the  flax,  thus  breaking  the 
itaple,  and  rendering  it  much  less  fit  to  make  a 
strong  smooth  thread,  than  when  the  flax  is  pre- 
pared and  dressed  in  the  usual  way.  This  diffi- 
culty might  be  obviated  by  adopting  the  process 
now  pursued  in  France  in  preparing  hemp,  viz. 
by  first  boiling  it  in  snap  and  water  to  dissolve  the 
gummy  resinous  matter  which  unites  the  fibre  of 
both  vegetables  to  the  woody  part — the  solution 
or  destruction  of  which  is  usually  accomplished 
in  Europe,  by  steeping  them  in  pools  of  water, 
(water-retting,)  and  in  the  United  States  by  ex- 
posing one  of  them  to  the  dew  in  the  summer-,  and 
the  other  to  the  weather  all  winter.  The  success 
attending  the  boiling  process,  as  regai'ds  hemp, 
(the  discovery  of  the  Abbe  Briille,)  is  undeniable ; 
the  experiments  having  been  made  before  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  results  are  detailed  in  the  "  Annales 
de  I'Agriculture  Francaise,"  vol.  22.  p.  289.  A 
translation  of  the  account  of  the  process  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Archives  of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol. 
1  p.  198.  The  process  of  boiling  in  soapy  water, 
effects  in  a  few  hours,  what  exposure  to  the  dew, 
in  the  case  of  flax,  does  in  15  or  20  days;  and  in 
that  of  hemp  in  four  or  five  months; — that  is, 
separates  the  fibre  from  the  wood,  and  prepares 
the  vegetables  for  the  subsequent  operations  ne- 
cessary for  ridding  them  of  the  wood,  and  obtain- 
ing the  fibre  in  a  state  for  spinning.  The  boiling 
process,  moreover,  completely  frees  both  vegeta- 
bles fr-om  the  coloui-ing  matter,  an  advantage  that 
does  not  attend  the  mode  of  dew  or  water-retting. 
The  vessels  necessary  for  boiling  them  are  sim- 
ple and  cheap ;  and  in  districts  where  flax  is  much 
attended  to,  the  business  of  jjieparing  it  for  the 
brake  and  hackle  might  be  profitably  pursued. 
Farmers  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  pay  toll 
for  having  their  flax  thus  treated,  and  for  being 
saved  part  of  the  trouble  of  boiling  the  thread 
and  bleaching  the  cloth  made  fi-om  it — operations 
which  are  tedious  and  always  necessary,  when 
flax  is  treated  in  the  common  way. 

4.  Mr.  John  Meer,  of  Philadelphia,  presented 
to  the  Society,  a  large  painting  on  rollers  contain- 
ing twenty-six  figures  of  the  various  forms  which 
some  species  of  the  flies  that  attack  farm  stoci-c 
undergo.  Upon  compai'ing  these  attentively,  with 
the  fine  monograph  by  Bi'acy  Clai'k,  Veterinary 
Surgeon  of  London,  on  that  subject,  the  figures 
were  found  to  be  very  accurate.  The  species 
figured  and  greatly  magnified,  are, 

1.  The  Bot-Fly  of  Horses,  ( <E  strus  Egui.) 

2.  Another  horse  fly,  ( (E  hxmorrhoidalis.J 

3.  The  Red-Bot  fly,  fffi    feterinus.J 

The  larv.-c  of  these  infest  the  cuticular  lining 
of  the  horse's  stomach.  The  second  species  ofteu 
descend  to  the  lowest  intestine;  all  of  them,  as 
is  well  known,  produce  great  irritation,  and  some- 
times death. 

4.  Gad-Fly    ((E.  Bovis.) 

This  fly  lays  its  eggj  on  the  backs  of  horned 
cattle,  producing  what  are  commonly  called  war- 
hles  and  sometimes  death. 

5  Sheep-Bot-Fly.  (  (E.  ovis,J  infesting  the  nos- 
trils and  sinuses  of  the  fi-ontal  bone  of  sheep,  and 
often  causing  death,  by  perforating  the  bone  and 
entering  the  brain. 

The  male  and  female  flies,  the  grub  (larva)  or 
bot,  and  the  various  forms  of  the  pupa  or  chrysa- 
lis, are  all  depicted,  with  the  internal  conforma- 
tion of  some  of  the  larvs. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Carrier  Pigeons. — The  first  mention  we  find 
made  of  the  employment  of  pigeons,  as  letter  car- 
riers, is  by  Ovid  in  his  "Metamorphoses,"  whi 
tells  us  that  laurosthenes,  by  a  pigeon  stained 
with  purple,  gave  notice  of  his  having  been  vie- 
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tor  at  the  Olympic  games  on  the  very  same  day 
to  his  father  at  /Egiua. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  during  the  siege  of  Mo- 
ilena  by  Mark  Anthony,  pigeons  were  employed 
bv  Brutus  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
besieged. 

When  the  city  of  Ptolemais,  in  Syria,  was  in- 
vested by  the  French  and  Venetians,  and  it  was 
ready  to  fall  into  their  hands,  they  observed  a 
pigeon  Hying  over  them,  and  immediately  con 
jectured  that  it  was  charged  with  letters  to  the 
garrison.  On  this  the  whole  army  raising  a  loud 
shout,  so  confounded  the  poor  serial  post,  that  it 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  on  being  seized,  a  letter 
was  found  untler  its  wings,  from  the  sultan,  in 
which  he  assured  the  garrison  that,  "  he  woul.d 
be  with  them  in  three  days,  with  an  army  suflB 
cient  to  raise  the  siege."  For  this  letter  the  be- 
siegers substituted  another  to  this  purpose,  "  that 
the  garrison  must  see  to  their  own  safety,  for  the 
sultan  had  such  other  affairs  pressing  him,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come  to  their  suc- 
cour;" and  with  this  false  intelligence  they  let 
the  pigeon  free  to  pursue  his  course  The  garri- 
son, deprived  by  his  decree  of  all  hopes  of  relief, 
immediately  surrendered. — The  sultan  appeared 
on  the  third  day,  as  promised,  with  a  posverful 
army,  and  was  not  a  little  mortified  to  find  the 
city  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 

Carrier  pigeons  were  again  employed  but  with 
better  success,  at  the  siege  of  Leyden,  in  1675. — 
The  garrison  were,  by  means  of  the  information 
thus  conveyed  to  them,  induced  to  stand  out,  till 
the  enemy,  despairing  of  reducing  the  place,  with- 
drew. On  the  siege  being  raised,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  ordered  that  the  pigeons  who  had  ren- 
dered such  essential  service,  should  be  maintain- 
ed at  the  public  expense,  and  that  at  their  death, 
they  should  be  embalmed  and  preserved  in  the 
town  house,  as  a  perpetual  token  of  gratitude. 

In  the  east,  the  employment  of  pigeons  for  the 
conveyance  uf  letters  is  still  very  common;  par- 
ticularly in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  Every  ba 
shaw  has  generally  a  basket  full  of  them  sent  him 
from  the  grand  seraglio,  where  they  are  bred,  and 
in  case  of  any  insurrection  or  other  emergency, 
he  is  enabled,  by  letting  loose  two  or  more  of  these 
extraordinary  messengers,  to  convey  intelligence 
to  the  government  long  before  it  could  be  possibly 
obtained  by  other  means. 

In  Flanders,  great  encouragement  is  also  given 
to  the  training  of  pigeons ;  and  at  Antwerp  there 
is  an  annual  competition  of  the  society  of  pigeon 
fanciers. 

In  England,  the  use  of  the  carrier  pigeons  is  a 
present  wholly  confined  to  the  gentlemen  of  tlu 
fancy,  who  inherited  it  from  the  heroes  of  Ty- 
burn ;  with  whom  it  was  of  old  a  favourite  prac 
tice,  to  let  loose  a  number  of  pigeons  at  the  mo- 
ment  the  fatal  cart  was  drawn  away,  to  notify  to 
distant  friends  the  departure  of  the  unhappy  cri 
minal. 

The  diligence  and  speed  with  which  these  fea- 
thered messengers  wing  their  course  is  extraor 
dinary.  From  the  ins' ant  of  the  liberation,  their 
flight  is  directed  through  the  clouds,  at  an  im- 
mense height  to  the  place  of  their  destination. — 
They  are  believed  to  dart  onwards  in  a  straight 
line,  and  never  descend,  except  when  at  a  los;^ 
for  breath,  and  then  they  are  to  be  seen  common- 
ly, at  dawn  of  day,  lying  on  their  backs  on  the 
ground,  with  their  bills  open,  sucking  in  with 
hasty  avidity  the  dew  of  the  morning.  Of  their 
speed,  theinstances  related,  are  almost  incredible 

The  Consul  of  Alexandria  daily  sends  despatch 
es  by  these  means  to  Aleppo  in  five  hours,  though 
couriers  occupy  the  whole  day  in  proceeding  with 
the  utmost  expedition  from  one  town  to  the  other. 

Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  sent  a  carrier  pi 
geon  from  London,  by  the  stage  coach,  to  his 
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friend  in  St.  Edmunsbury,  together  with  a  note, 
desiring  that  the  pigeon,  two  days  after  the  arri- 
val there,  might  be  thrown  up  precisely  when 
the  town  clock  struck  nine  in  the  morning — This 
was  done  accordingly,  and  the  pigeon  arrived  in 
London,  and  flew  to  the  Bull  Inn  in  Bishopgato 
street,  into  the  loft,  and  was  there  shown  at  half 
an  hour  past  eleven  o'clock,  having  flown  seventy- 
two  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 

At  the  annual  competition  of  the  .\ntwerp  pi- 
geon fanciers  in  1819,  one  of  the  thirty-two  pi- 
geons belonging  to  that  city,  who  had  been  con 
veyed  to  London,  and  there  let  loose,  made  the 
transit  back,  being  a  distance  in  a  direct  line  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  in  six  hours ! 

It  is  through  the  attachment  of  the  animals  to 
the  place  of  their  birth,  and  particularly  to  the 
spot  where  they  had  brought  up  their  young,  tnat 
they  are  thus  rendered  useful  to  mankind. 

When  a  young  one  flies  very  hard  at  home,  and 
is  come  to  its  full  strength,  it  is  carried  in  a  bas- 
jket  or  otherwise  about  half  a  mile  from  home, 
and  there  turned  out;  after  this  it  is  carried  a 
mile,  then  two,  four,  eight,  ten,  twenty.  Sec.  till 
at  length  it  will  return  from  the  futhermost  parts 
of  the  country. — Percy  Anecdotes. 

FROM    THE    NEW-KNGLAND    FARMER. 

•  ONIONS. 
Sir,"— I  believe  there  has  nothing  yet  been  pub 
lished  in  your  paper  respecting  the  raising  of 
Onions.  As  I  have  had  but  little  experience  in 
raising  them,  I  wish  some  gentleman,  well  ac- 
quainted with  cultivating  them,  would  answer 
the  following  queries  in  your  useful  paper. 

1.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  soil,  or  manure,  for 
their  growth  ? 

2.  What  time  of  the  season  is  best  to  put  the 
seed  in  the  ground  ? 

3.  lii  what  .manner  will  the  sp.me  piece  of 
ground  produce  the  most, — in  lulls,  drills,  or 
broad  cast  ? 

4.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  preserving  a 
quantity  through  the  winter? — and  any  other  use 
ful  information  relating  to  the  raising  of  Onions, 

Yours,  truly, 
Stockfiori,  CPa.J  S.  PRESTON. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  MAKING  CIDER. 

Mr.  Fessenden, — If  you  think  that  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  an  Improved  Hoop  for  press- 
ing cider  from  the  pomace  will  be  of  use  to  some 
of  your  readers,  you  may  insert  it  in  the  New 
England  Farmer. 

Instead  of  the  hoop  formerly  in  use,  a  square 
bo.x  is  made  use  of  in  this  improvement.  The 
box  is  in  the  form  of  a  cube  three  and  an  half 
feet  each  way.  It  consists  of  hard  wood  slats,  oi 
pieces  of  timber,  three  and  an  half  feet  long 
three  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  thick,  which  are 
placed  in  a  perpendicular  position,  at  one  fourth 

of  an  inch  distance  from  each  other These  slats 

are  secured  to  two  joist  bands  which  are  made  of 
hard  wood,  of  three  inches  perpendicular  diame 
ter,  and  four  inches  horizontal  diameter.  The 
upper  band  is  placed  within  twelve  inches  of  the 
top,  and  the  lower  band  within  nine  inches  of  the 
bottom  of  the  crib  or  box.  The  back  parts  of 
the  bands  are  secured  by  lock  joints,  and  prevent- 
ed from  rising  by  buttons  between  the  bands. 
The  front  part  of  the  box  is  kept  in  place  by 
small  tenons  in  the  side-bars  or  joists,  which  te 
uons  pass  into  the  front  bars,  and  are  secured  by 
iron  hooks  affixed  to  eye- bolts,  passing  loosely 
•hrnugh  the  front  bar,  and  having  wrench  nuts  at- 
ached  to  the  front  ends  of  said  bolts  The  hooks 
are  attached  to  staples  driven  into  the  side  bars. 


This  construction  renders  it  easy  to  tak.<.  off  the 
front  bars  and  slats,  in  order  to  discharge  the  j)(i- 
mace.  Hoops  or  boxes  of  this  sort,  exceptuig 
the  eye-bolts  and  nuts,  Sec.  for  taking  off' the  front 
part,  are  in  use  in  Hinghain,  (Mass.)  ana  its 
neighbourhood.  This  contrivance  obviates  the 
necessity  of  cutting  down  and  new-laying  the 
cheese,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  li- 
quor from  its  sides,  according  to  the  old  method. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours.  Sec. 
Dorchester,  Sept.  22,  1824.  J.  MEANS. 

i)v*  A  model  of  the  machine  above  described 
may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  N.  E    Farmer; 

[by  the  editor.] 

^  In  a  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees,  by  William  Coxa 

Esq.  page  77,  a  box  in  some  degree   similar  to 

that  above  mention  ;d,  is  thus  described,  as  in  use 

in  making  cider  from  the  crab  apple. 

"  Three  pieces  of  tough  white-oak  on  each  side, 
are  connected  together  by  tenons  and  mortices,  so 
as  to  form  a  hollow  square  of  five  feet  by  four  ia 
the  clear;  on  these  cross-pieces  are  nailed  white- 
oak  slats,  three  feet  long,  one  inch  and  a  half  wide, 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  which  stand  upright  when 
the  crib  is  fixed  on  the  press;  the  mortices  are 
rivctted  with  iron  bands,  and  the  tenons  secured 
by  iron  pins  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  beam.  In  this  crib  no 
straw  is  necessary,  the  pomace  being  sufficiently 
fibrous  and  tough  to  prevent  its  passage  through 
the  slats,  with  the  severest  pressure." 

The  method  described  by  Mi'  Means,  of  del 
taching  the  front  part  of  the  box  or  crib,  by  means 
of  bolts  and  nuts,  is,  we  believe,  his  own  inven- 
tion; and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  improvement  on  the  original  invention. 

Dear  Sir, — At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  my 
friends,  who,  as  well  as  myself,  have  occasionally 
noticed  in  your  valuable  paper,  several  accounts 
of  the  weights  and  ages  of  diff"erent  animals,  and 
especially  of  swine,  1  have  consented  to  trouble 
you  with  a  description  of  one  raised  on  my  farm 
in  1821. 

In  the  year  1821  there  was  raised  ot  the  farmi 
of  Mr.  Thaddeus  Leavitt,  in  Suflield,  (Con  )  from 
one  sow,  three  pigs  which  in  the  month  of  May, 
at  seven  weeks  old,  were  killed,  dressed,  and  sold, 
and  weighed  as  follows,  viz.  the  first  weighed  28 

pounds,  8  ounces — the  second  31  lbs   12  oz. and 

the  third  40  lbs.  4  oz. — and  were  all  sold  at  10 
cents  per  pound. — Total  weight  of  the  three  109 
lbs.  8  oz — at  10  cents  per  lb.  g  10.05. 

Fro7n  the  .Agricultural  Almanac. 

CHEAP  method  of  FATTENING  CATTLE, 

Communicated  by  Mr.  A athayi  London,  of  Litch 
field. 

There  is  a  way  to  fatten  cattle,  in  the  absence 
of  the  common  means,  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
best,  as  the  following  instances  will  prove.  I  fat- 
ted an  ox  and  a  three  year  old  heifer,  the  winter 
past,  without  either  corn  or  potatoes,  for  less  ex- 
pense than  even  that  of  common  keeping,  bv  a 
preparation  of  cut  straw,  8cc.  asfollov^s: — I  boiled 
about  two  quarts  of  flaxseed  and  sprinkled  on  it 
cut  straw,  which  had  been  previously  scalded  and 
seasoned  with  salt,  together  with  some  oil  cake 
and  oat-meal,  working  them  together  in  a  tub  with 
a  short  pitchfork,  till  the  whole  became  an  oily 
mush.  I  fattened  the  heifer  first.  She  was  of 
the  common  size,  and  in  good  order,  to  winter.  I 
gave  her  about  three  pecks,  which  she  ate  vora- 
ciously, and  in  the  course  of  four  days,  when  the 
seed  was  gone,  she  was  visibly  altered.  I  fed  her 
regularly  in  this  way  about  two  months,  in  which 
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«ilt  is  quite  as  good  for  all  these  purposes  as  tht 
nher, — but  it  should  be  bruised  fine  until  the)- 
IcMni  to  take:  it. — Edit.  Furincrs''  Journal. 


[Octoljer   8-,   13J4. 


In  a  petition  lately  presented  to  the  House  ot 
Conuiions  from  Middlesex  and  Surry,  a  curious 
table  was  exhibited,  to  shew  the  importance  of' 
labour  and  employment  (provided  the  labour  ot 
the  employed  return  value  to  the  en\ployers.) — 
l''ive  millions  of  labourers  at  12d.  a  day,  receivi 
\nd  di-tribiite  £91, 250, QUO  annually  ;  and  if  their 
families,  on  an  average,  earn  as  much,  it  amounts 
to  .£l8->,500,000.  A  very  important  considera 
(ion,  no  doubt,  why  productive  labour  should 
■ibove  all  things,  be  provided  for  by  the  civil  no 
lity  of  a  State.  

The  William  Shand,  Captain  Kerr,  arrived  a 
few  days  since  direct  from  Port  Jackson,  (New 
South  Wales,)  which  place  she  left  on  tlte  1st  of 
February,  not  having  touched  any  where,  and 
made  her  passage  round  Cape  Horn  in  4  mouths 
and  five  days.  She  has  a  full  cargo  of  wool  and 
seal  cil ;  the  former  principally  the  produce  of 
the  flocks  of  Mr.  M' Arthur,  and  is  much  im- 
proved in  fineness,  in  better  condition  for  market, 
and  is  altogether  superior  to  the  first  clas-.  Span- 
isU  wool.  Trade  was  tolerably  brisk  at  all  our 
settlements  in  that  cjuarttr,  and  the  crops  had 
been  prodactive. 

We  have  just  seen  a  letter^'frora  Dawlish, 
which  states  that  on  Thursday  morning  the  sea 
emitted  such  a  dreadful  eliUnia,  as  to  awaken  the 
inhabitants  from  their  sleep.  So  pernicious  were 
its  effects  that  the  fish  tsken  were  neatly  dead. 
The  sea  appears  covered  with  a  sort  of  oily  mat- 
ter for  miles  along  the  coast. — Kxetcr  J^'cxds. 


.Moportion  to  the  real  value.  The  raisers  of  wool 
nuglit  not  to  be  compelled  to  send  tlieir  wool  from 
lome,  and,  pay  fi-.e  per  cent,  for  selling,  and  the 
manufacturer  ought  to  be  willing  to  encourage 
-.he  growing  of  wool  by  purchasing  directly  from 
the  turmer.  If  wool  is  even  sent  from  the  farm, 
it  ou:',ht  to  go  into  the  hands  of  a  stapler,  and  put 
into  the  market  well  assorted  and  clean.  W. 
liai-lford,  (L'Qnn.)  1«.'  .'>/(^  1824. 


FOR   THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

TO  CURE  THE   GAPES  IN   CHICKENS— 

AN    EFFECTUAL    REWEDV. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  American  Farmer, 
I  observe,  Mr.  Skinner,  a  piece  of  advice  for  the 
cure  of  the  gapes  in  young  chickens,  and  the  ex- 
traction of  the  worms  which  produce  them. — 
Having  lived  in  alow,  damp  situation  for  the  last 
two  years,  where  the  ravages  of  this'disease  were 
so  fatal  among  my  Fowls  as  to  induce  me  to  break 
every  clod  and  every  stone,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  appropriate  remedy,  I  have  at  length  succeed- 
ed. It  is  this:  Take  as  much  kitchen  soap  as 
will  cover  the  thumb  nail,  and  having  mixed  it 
u[)  with  some  meal  dough,  give  it  to  your  chick- 
ens, at  any  stage  of  the  disease.  This  has  form- 
ed rffectual  on  the  first  application  almost  always  .; 
a  second  rarely  necessary,  and  >vhen  it  is  so,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  that  it  should  fail. 


Thii 


FROM  THE  DEMOCRATIC    PRESS. 

Se/ttember  23,  1824. 
morning  the  case  of  Negro  George  caine 


time  she  had  eaten  about  one  hundred  Inishels  ol 

boiled  tVax  sce.<l  with  other  ingredients  in  propov 

tion. — When  s^ie  was  bulchereil,  she  weiehed  384 

pounds,  84  lbs.  oi'  which  was  tallow.     She  would 

not  have  sold,  before  fattening,  fur  more  than   Hi 

dollars — I  sold  two  quarters  of  her  for   glS   13, 
She  cost  me  not  more  than  S'O,  exclusive  of  tlie 

hay  she  ate,  which  was  chieHy  scalded  as  above. 

On  the  first  of  February  I  began  with  the  ox.     1 

fed  him  about  4  months,  but  not  altogether  as  well 

as  I  did  the  heifer.     He  digested  about  one  pint 

of  boiled  flax  seeil  a  day,  prepaied  as  above,  which 

I  suppose  formed  half  the  fat  in  these  two  cattle 

The  ox  was  short,  measured  7  feet  2  inches,  and 

when  killed  weighed  1082  lbs.  had  ISO  lbs.  of  tai- 
lor,'.    He  cost  me  while  fattening  25  cents  a  day. 

He  had  previously  cost  me  35.     My   net  gain  in 

fattening  these  two  cattle   was  more  than  all  I 

have  cleared  before  in  fattening  oxen,  and  cows, 

in  15  years;    and  this  is  owing,   I  think  chiefly  to 

the  use  of  flax  seed.     I  never  fattened  cattle  that 

appeared    so  calm,  so  hearty,  and  digested  all 

their  fare  with  so  much  natural  ease  and  regulari- 
ty as  these.     I  would  therefore  recommend  the 

above  preparation  to  the  attention  of  farmers  as 

a  good  substitute  for  corn.     I  kept  my  cows  on  it 

alone  in  the  month  of  March  for  one  third  the  ex- 
pense of  hay.     It  makes  rich  milk  and  excellent 

butter.  Farmers!  by  a  proper  attention  to  econo- 
my, one  half  of  your  corn  may  be  saved,  to  pro- 
duce abundance  in  the  land,  and  your  garners 
shall  overflow  with  oil  and  fatness.  I  shall  pur- 
sue this  method  of  feeding,  and  endeavour  to 
improve  it,  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled  to  say, 
the  half  has  not  been  told. 
Litclificld,  (Co?!. J 

Extracts  fro 7)1  hitf:  numbers  of  the  London 

Farmers'  Journal. 

QUERIES  ON  SALTING  HAY. 

JVorthamlitonsliirc,  June  14,  1823. 

Sir, — Having  heard  of  the  great  advantage  of 
salting  hay  in  the  stack,  and  intending  to  try  it 
this  ensuing  season,  I  should  be  mucli  obliged  to 
you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  who 
would,  through  themediunt  of  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal, inform  me  whether  the  common  salt  is  gene- 
rally used  for  that  purpose,  and  the  proper  tjuan- 
tity  per  ton,  and  manner  of  laying  it  on  ;  and  also 
of  the  proper  soit  of  salt  to  be  given  to  cattle, 
and  the  best  method  of  giving  it  them. 

1  remain,  your  constant  reader,  TYRO. 

We  have  given  publicity  to  this  letter  in  hopes 
that  some  of  our  correspcjndents  will  furnish  us 
with  real  facts  and  experiments  on  s.alting  hay : 
what  we  know  of  it  from  actual  observation,  and 
verbal  information,  is  «,;'q».6'<  the  practice.  We 
have  read  of  such  things  as  liay  heinif  totally  sjioil 
fd  in  the  rain,  and  being  salted  in  the  stack  it  came 
(juti>ery  good,  and  was  much  relished  by  cattle. — 
It  is  true  that  such  liay  would  serve  as  a  men- 
struum for  the  salt,  and  if  a  litile  of  it  were  given 
now  and  then  (twice  or  thrice  a  week,)  it  would 
.soon  be  greedily  devoured.  But  it  does  not  fol 
low,  nor  is  it  reasonable,  that  cattle  siionld  have 
none  but  salt  hay  to  eat ;  first,  because  you  do 
not  know  how  much  salt  you  give  tbeni  ;  and  se 
cond,  because  the  salt  is  an  alterative,  and  ought 
not  to  be  made  an  article  of  daily  \ise.  It  will 
probably  pall  the  ai))!Ctite,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
to  do  good  it  must  btcomc  l)y  habit  a  species  of 
condiment,  useful  to  digestion  ;  whereas  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  such  matter  is  constantly  wanted. — 
We  are  very  sensible  of  the  utility  of  salt  for  cat- 
tle and  sheep  ;  but  especially  in  elevated  districts, 
and  on  cold  clay  land.  It  is  probable  that  salt 
may  occasionally  be  given  with  advantage  to  all 
cattle  and  sheep  (especially  ewes  in  lamb,  or 
suckling,)   during  the  cold  S))ring  season,    liock  for  fine  wool  as  much  as  they  havo  for  course  in|yers,  it  vvmc  Kcs  Integra,  I  shculd  probably  en 


TO  THE  EDITOR   OF  THE    AMERICAN  FARMER. 

WOOL — Various  sam/u'es — lale  and  present  firices 
compared. 

Sir, — I  enclose  you  a  few  samples  of  wool  from 
my  Saxon  and  Menno  Sheep,  and  a.  sample  of 
wool  trom  the  skin  of  a  wild  sheep,  native  of  N. 
.America.  This  sheep  was  killed  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  skin  is  deposited  in  a  room  in 
the  New- York  Institution,  and  there  remains  for 
worms  to  eat  and  mice  to  make  nests  of.  This  is 
a  loose  lock  taken  when  the  worms  had  seperated 
it  from  the  pelt  ;  and  I  think  the  sight  of  it  will 
convince  any  man  that  North  America  is  capable 
of  jjrodncing  as  fine  wool  as  any  country 

You  have  repeatedly  requested  your  readers  in 
different  States,  to  give  you  the  price  of  wool  of 


before  the  President  of  the  District  Court  and  was 
decided  by  him.     He  had  been  claimed  as  the  run- 
away slave  of  a  Mr.  John  H.  Winder,  of  North- 
ampton   County,    Virginia.     Two  witnesses  had 
sworn  on  Tuesday  last,  to  their  knowledge  of  his 
having  been  in  the  service  of  the  said  Winder, 
and  held  by  him  as  a  slave  for  several  years — bat 
as  the  prisoner  said  he  had  Counsel  and  wished 
time  to  procure  witnesses  from  Chester  County  tcy 
prove  his  freedom,  time  was  allowed  him  for  that 
purpose  until  this  morning,  the  23d,  at  half  past 
nine.     He  appeared  at  the  time  and  produced  one 
witness  who  had  seen  and  known  him  in  Chester 
County,  but  as  that  witness  knew  nothing  of  him 
till  after  the  period,  at  which  it  had  been  proved 
lie   had   absconded   from    Northampton  County, 
what  he  deposed  was  in  no  manner  inconsistent 
with  the   evidence   given  on  behalf  of  the  mas- 
ter  and   was  therefore   no   weight  in  the   ques- 
different  qualities.     I  shall  probably  be  the  firstltion. — .\fter  this  evidence  had  Ijcen  heard,  D.  P. 
that  does  comply  with  your  request.     Last  week]  Browne,    Esq.  the  Counsel    of  the  prisoner,  re- 
my  father  and  I  sokl  our  wool  to  a  manufacturer  :  I  quested  a  further  postponement  of  the  hearing, 
we  have  always  till  last  year  sold  it  immediately  hn  order  that  he  might  enquire  for,  and  if  possible 
after  shearing  ;  never  have  sent  itto  a  commission  discover   further   proof  in   his  behalf,   pledging 
merchant  to  pay  five  per  cent,  for  selling.     Lastjiiimself  to  give  the  court  no  trouble,  unless  the 


year  we  had  but  one  ofl'erforour  wool,  and  refus- 
ed selling  all,  except  a  small  lot  from  selected 
sheep,  which  1  sold  at  "0  cents,  washed  on  the 
sheep.  This  year  from  the  same  sheep,  I  sold 
the  wool  at  45  cents  in  the  dirt;  it  will  waste 
about  50  ])erccnt.  by  cleaning;  and  all  my  other 
wool  that  was  in  the  dirt  at  40  cents,  and  that  will 
waste  about  45  per  cent,  and  was  from  a  flock 
averaging  full  15  16ih  merino  blooil ;  and  the  wool 
taken  last  year  from  the  same  flock,  washed  on 
the  sheei),  at56cents.  My  father's  lot  of  3,000  lb. 
was  all  in  the  dirt,  and  the  flock  1  3  full  lilood,  the 
rest  averaged  15-  16th  merino  blood,  and  will  waste 
about  50  per  cent,  and  he  sold  it  at  40  cents  ;  all 
,t  six  month's  credit.  Wool  washed  on  the  shcej) 
1  to  7-8  blood,   .ells  here  generally  at  42  to  50 


evidence  should  be  obtained,  which  in  his  opinion 

ould  justify  him  in  doing  so. 

This  motion  was  objected  to  by  Wm.  W.  Haly, 
Esq.  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Winder,  and  was  refused 
by  Mr.  President  Levy,  who  in  delivering  his 
opinion,  expressed  himself  nearly  in  these  terms. 
I  sit  here  in  the  discharge  of  a  painful,  but 
imperious  duty.  1  am  called  njion  as  a  Judge,  to 
deliver  the  prisoner  to  the  claimant,  as  his  mas- 
ter, in  order  that  he  may  remove  to  Virginia  as 
his  slave.  I  feel  the  iniportancc  of  the  subject 
under  my  consideration  in  every  point  of  view; 
as  it  may  aft'ect  in  its  consequence,  the  ])risoiier, 
the  master  and  the  nation.  Holding  no  slave  my- 
self, and  without  any  expectation  of  ever  holding 
one,  I  am  certainly  disinterested,  and  if  it  wero 


cents.     Our  manufacturers  have  not  as  yet  iiaiujan  unsettled  question,  if,  in  the  language  of  Law 
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tei'tain  strong  doubts  how  f<iv  human  laws  couki 
justify  such  a  cIhuh  But  1  do  not  ait  here  to  ex 
press  nij'  own  speculative  opinions  on  the  theoi-ies 
of  others,  but  to  pronounce  the  law  as  it  has  been 
declared  by  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,'  or  of  this  State. 

The  Act  of  Congress  does  not,  intend  (at  least, 
so  it  appears  on  the  face  of  i;)  a  Irial,  the  pro- 
ceeding!i  are  meant  to  be  nummary,  and  it  would 
perliai)s  be  sufficient,  if  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  master  alone  were  heard  bv  nie,  because, 
when  the  slave  reaches  his  master's  State,  the 
law  provides  that  the  question  of  slavery,  may 
be  liiere  tried.  (Mis  Honor  then  referred  to  a 
case  in  5th  Serg't.  and  R.  62,  to  show  that  this 
construction  of  the  Act  of  Congress  had  been 
ado])ted  in  Pennsylvania.) 

'l"he  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  re- 
cognized and  established  the  master's  right,  and 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  have  directed  me  to 
make  a  record  of  my  proceedings  in  all  such  ca- 
ses. That  Constitution  and  the  Acts  of  Congress, 
passed  iu  conformity  to  it  are  the  Hulircmi;  Lw.t) 
iif  the  Lund,  to  wl-,ich  the  most  imperious  princi- 
ples of  duty  and  interest  oblige  me  to  conform. 
Let  it  l)c  recollected  ihat  this  constitution  gave  us 
the  rank  and  higli  standing  among  nations  which 
we  now  enjoy.     It  never  could  have  bc/en  adopt- 


House  ot  C_  ongress,  than  has  ever  lieretofore  lieeu 
i  ublished,  or  than  can  be  given  to  tlie  public 
Mirough  tlie  ordinary  and  limited  channel,  the  co- 
Uimns  of  a  newsjjaper.  This  compihition  will  be 
<)t  tile  most  authentic  cast,  printed  with  great  re- 
gard to  accurac) ,  and  in  a  form  for  durable  pre- 
servation. 

This  undertaking  is  not  of  course  intended  to 
substitute  or  supei'sede  the  Reports  of  Debates  for 
the  National  Intelligencer,  but  rather,  by  with- 
dra.ving  the  heavy  and  extended  Reports  from  its 
columns,  to  enable  that  Proprietors  of  the  Jour- 
nal to  furnish,  every  day,  in  a  comprehensive 
form,  intelligible  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  and 
Discussions  on  the  day  preceding,  in  both  Houses. 

The  ■'  REGrsThn"  is  riecessarily  an  experiment, 
but  it  is  an  experiment  the  success  of  which  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt.  Every  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  our  political  history,  as  well  as  all 
those  who  engage  in  the  duties  of  jjolitical  life, 
must  have  felt  and  lamented  the  want  of  a  Record 
of  Debates  in  Congress,  in  a  convenient  form, 
witli  indexes  which  might  lead  the  inquirer  to 
any  sul)ject  debated,  and  to  the  name  of  any  one 
wlio  engaged  in  debate.  Such  a  work  would  be 
an  elementary  boolc  for  young  politicians,  and  we 
liave  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  possession 
of  sucli  a  one,  from  the  commencement  of  the 


Tlie  sheets  will  be  transmitted  as  completed, 
without  regard  to  any  particular  days,  as  the  pub- 
lication must  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  pre.- 
paration  of  the  matter  of  w  hich  it  is  to  be  com- 
posed. 

The  subscription  will  in  rio  case,  unless  within 
the  city,  and  not  then  unless  specially  indicated, 
be  understood  to  extend  beyond  the  volume  actu- 
ally paid  for  in  advance. 

To  non  subscribers  the  price  will  be  four  dol- 
lars, bound  in  boards,  for   the  volume  now  an-  •• 
nuunctd. 

The  Delates  of  the  Session  of  Congress  follow- 
ing the  next,  and  of  the  first  Session  of  every  Con- 
gress, will,  it  is  supposed,  fill  about  one  thousand 
pages,  or  perhaps  more,  making  one  very  large 
volume,  or  two  of  a  handsome  size — the  first  Ses- 
sion of  each  Congress  being  nearly  double  the  du- 
ration of  the  second.  The  price'of  the  Register 
tor  the  ,first  Session  of  each  Congress,  be  its  con- 
tents more  or  less  than  1000  pages,  will  be  fixed 
at  !■  ivK  dollars  to  subscribers,  and  six  to  non-sub- 
scribers. 


Co/iy  of  a  letter  from  President  Jefferson  to  Dr. 
Fine  Vtley,  of  Lyme,  Conn,  dated  Monticello, 
cd,  it  nevvr  could  have  been  ratified  by  a  majori-lexisting  government  to  this  day,  would  be  of  im-  March  21,  181.. 
ty  of  the  States,  if  the  clause  alluded  to,  or  some  niense  value  to  the  nation,  were  it  only  to  show  Sir, — Your  letter  of  Feb.  18th,  came  to  hand 
equivalent  provision,  had  not  been  introduced  into  what  has  heretofore  been  said  upon  questions  on  the  1st  inst.  and  the  request  of  my  history  of 
it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  had, which  are  continually  recurring  for  discussion,  physical  habits  would  have  puzzled  me  not  a  little 
then  a  vast  number  of  those  unfortunate  peojjle  [and  producing  needless  consumption  of  time  by  had  it  not  been  for  the  model,  with,  which  you  ac- 
among  them,  whom  they  had  inherited  from  their, superfluous  debatu.     What  is  true  of  the  years  ■    ,  ..      -  ^     .,     .  .    '  .     .- 

ancestors,  or  from  other  causes  they  had  been  that  have  past,  will,  as  soon  as  tl.ey  are  gone,  be 
accustomed  to  consider  as  their  projierty,  audi  equally  true  of  those  in  which'we  live, 
whom  their  laws  had  authorised  them  to  hold,'  It  is  not  only,  therefore,  as  a  vehicle  of  present 
and  treat  as  ?uch  Let  us  do  them  the  justice  to:  information,  but  also  as  a  book  for  future  refer- 
.say  that  in  some  instances,  the  slaves  had  been-ence — as  a  National  Political  Repository  andText- 
forced  upon  them  against  their  will.  Some  of  thcjKook,  tiiat  we  hope  this  vvork  will  be  both  useiul 
Colonies,  particularly  Virginia,  had  passed  laws. and  popular. 

laying  a  duty  of  £20  sterling  per  head  on  theirj  From  the  lowness  of  the  subscription  to  this 
importation,  which  would  have  amounted  to  an 'work,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  cal- 
cxclusiou.  Such  a  law  was  jiassed  in  Virginia,.cnlation  to  realize  any  (iresent  ])rnfit  from  it.  On 
sometime  about  the  year  1750;  the  Royal  Gover-'the  contrary,  we  shall,  in  all  proliability,  lose  mo- 
nor  agreed  to  it,  but  when  it  was  transmitied  to  ney  by  it  for  a  year  or  two,  hrping  that  thereafter 
England,  the  influence  of  the  .'Vtrican  Company  its'estabhshed  character  will  ensure  it  a  sufficient 
wassuflicient  to  prevail  on  George  the  Second  t'o'patronage  to  make  it  profit.ible. 

GALES  8c  SEATON. 
H'ashinglon,  Scji(en>b:-r,  18J4. 


repeal  the  Act.  However  this  miy  have  been 
it  is  certain  that  the  Southern  States  would  not 
have  entered  into  the  Union,  or  continued  in  it 
without  the  recognition  of  this  right,  so  al!  im- 
portant to  them.     1  shall  not  therefore  do  what 


CONDI  nONS. 

The  publication  of  Galks  8c  Seaton's 


Re 


lays  in  me,  to  sever,  or  endanger  tht>  Union  by  gisterof    D^b.^tes  in    Congress   will  com 
speculative  questions,  but  act  in  contormitv   tD;m«„ce  as  soon  as  the  D.-bat 
that  Constitution  which  is  the  ark  ot   our  safety  ' 
the  foundation  of  our  glory  ;  that  has  furnished 
the  great  model  for  newly  emancipated  nations  to 


fashion  their  charters  ol 


at  each  successive 
[Session  of  Congress  shall  afford  materials  to  fill  a 
;hali  sheet,  (8  pages  ) 

The  work  will  be  printed  in  the  octavo  form, 


,    .  fi     ,  ,   ,    ,  tree.lom  by,  and  which  „„  ,,  5,,,,^,.  ,.,3,,^!       ,er,  made  for  the  purpose,  and 

U  .s  our  hrs   duty  to  preserve  entire.  !„„  ^  brevier  iype,  in  double  columni-each  pv^e 

As   therefore   I   am   sa Ushed   ot  the   master's,comprising  nejrl^  as  much  matter  as  one  o    the 
n^A;  under   the    Acts  ot  Congres,,   and  ot  the  columns  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
slave  s  identity ;    as  1  have  no  sutiicieiit  reason  to'      ■       ■■■  ■  ° 

believe  that  he  is  likely  to  obtain  any  testimony 
that  could  be  useful  to  him  ;  as  my  determination 
will  not  setile  the  question  whether  he  is  a  slave 
or  not.  I  hold  myself  bound  to  decide  that  he  be 
delivered  to  the  agent  of  his  master  to  be  re- 
moved to  Virginia. 


REGISTER  OF  DEBATES  IN  CONGRESS. 
Prospectus. — According  to  an  intimation  here- 
tofore given,  ther  ■  will  be  published  at  the  Office 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  during  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and,  if  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
probation of  the  pul)lic.  at  every  session  thereaf- 
ter, a  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  in- 
tended to  comprehend  a  more  full  Repoit  of  the 
Speeches  on  topics  of  general  interest,  in  each 


It  will  contain  as  full  and  accurate  Reports  as 
can  be  obtained  of  all  Debates  on  main  questions, 
and  of  all  interesting  Debates  on  incidental  ques- 
tions ;  with  an  .-Vppeiidix,  containing  a  List  of  the 
Members  of  e.ich  House,  the  Yeas  and  Nays  in 
each  House  on  questions  which  have  been  the  suo- 
ject  of  Debate;  such  Documents,  connected  with 
the  subjects  of  Debate,  as  may  be  deemed  e^sen 
tial  to  enable  the  reader  to  cbn)prehend  them,  and 
proper  Indexes  to  the  whole. 

The  Debates  of  the  next  Session,  it  is  computed, 
will,  with  the  Apjjendix,  make  a  volume  of  five 
hundred  pages,  at  least,  and  will  be  furnished  to 
subscribers,  through  the  Post  Office,  in  sheets,  as 
published,  (or  ns-rv  ed  at  this  Office,  at  the  sub 
scriber's  option,"!  at  three  dollars  (or  the  volume, 
be  it  more  or  less,  to  be  paid  in  advance  in  all  ca 
sei  of  traasmtssion  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city. 


companied  it,  of  Dr.  Rush's  answer  to  a  similar 
enquiry.  I  live  so  much  like  other  people,  that  I 
might  refer  to  ordinary  life  as  the  history  of  my 
own.  Like  my  friend,  the  Doctor,  I  have  lived 
temperately,  eating  little  animal  food,  and  that 
not  as  an  aliment  so  much  as  a  condiment  for  the 
vegetables,  which  constitute  my  principal  diet.  I 
double,  however,  the  Doctor's  glass  and  a  half  of 
wine,  and  even  treble  it  with  a  friend ;  but  halve 
its  effects  by  drinking  the  weak  wines  only  :  the 
ardent  wines  I  cannot  drink,  nor  do  I  use  ardent 
sjiiiits  of  any  kind  ;  malt  liquors  and  cider  are  my 
table  drinks,  and  my  breakfast,  like  that  also  of 
my  friend,  is  of  tea  and  cofTee.  1  have  been  blest 
with  organs  of  digestion,  which  accept  and  con. 
coct,  without  ever  murmuring,  whatever  the  pal- 
ate chooses  to  consign  to  them,  and  I  have  not  yet 
lost  a  tooth  by  age. 

I  was  a  hard  student  until  I  entered  on  the  bu- 
siness of  life,  the  duties  of  which  leave  no  idle 
time  to  those  disposed  to  fulfil  them  ;  and  now, 
retired,  and  at  the  age  of  76.  I  am  again  a  hard 
student.  Indeed  my  fondness  for  reading  and  stu- 
dy, revolts  me  from  the  drudgery  of  letter  writ- 
ing ;  and  a  stiff  wrist,  the  consequence  of  an  early 
dislocation,  makes  writing  both  slow  and  painful.  . 
I  am  not  so  regular  in  my  sleep  as  the  Doctor 
says  he  was — devoting  to  it  from  five  to  eight 
hours,  according  as  my  company,  or  the  boob  I 
am  reading,  interests  me;  and  I' never  go  to  bed 
without  an  hour  or  half  hour's  previous  reading 
of  something  moral,  whereon  to  ruminate  in  the 
intervals  of  sleep  :  but  whether  I  retire  to  bed 
early  or  late,  I  rise  with  the  sun.  I  use  specta- 
cles at  night,  but  not  necessary  In  the  day,  unless 
reading  small  print.  My  hearing  is  distinct  in 
particular  conversation,  but  confused  when  seve- 
ral voices  cross  each  other,  which  unfits  me  for 
the  society  of  the  table.  I  have  been  more  for- 
tunate than  my  friend  in  the  article  of  health  ; 
so  free  from  catarrhs,  that  I  have  not  had  one.  (iu 
the  breast  I  mean,)  on  an  average  of  eight  or  ten 
.ears  through  life  1  ascribe  this  exemption 
partly  to  the  habit  of  bathing  my  feet  in  cold  wa- 
er  every  morning  for  si .><ty  \  ears  past.  A  f  ver 
ot  more  than  21  hours  1  have  not  had  more  than 
two  or  three  times  in  pay  life. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION'. 

The  Pennsvlvania  Agricultural  Society  wi 
hold  heir  second  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  of 
Agri  iUuval  ImplemeiUsand  i-'roducts,  nenrChes- 
tc'-,  ■,  Delawarecounty.on  the  14th  and  ]5i.h  days 
ot'O  ■  nber  next,  when  there  will  be  a  most  inter 
estinv,'  displav  of  fine  stock  of  every  description 
— as  ivell  as  of  new  and  useful  Implements  of  Hus- 
ban'iry,  articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  Sec.  I 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  noble  spectacle, 
tha"  to  spp  r,  assenibl.ige  of  intelligent  and  spirit 
ed  farmers,  pvoducing  together  the  choicest  fruits 
of  their  skill  and  industry— '•'j'^V^.lly  exchanging 
theiropiniocis,  n"d  diffusing  the  lights  of  their  ex- 
perience, for  the  common  good.  The  mere  ob- 
taining Premiunifi  offered — however  gratifying  to 
succtisiul  competitors — is  but  a  secondary  con- 
si  ivration  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  to  be 
denved  from  such  exhibitions,  when  duly  impro- 
veil.  It  is  the  information  obtained — the  new 
views  respecting  the  character  and  qualities  of 
Stock — and  above  all,  the  failities  which  a  !,ene- 
ral  display  affords,  for  procuring  and  diffusing,  at 
a  reasonable  expense  the  most  desirable  breeds  of 
Cattle,  and  most  valuable  Iniijlemenvs  of  Husban- 
dly— as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  most  a:)!)roved 
Crops,  and  modes  of  tillage:  these  are  t:ie  great 
and  truly  important  objects  of  the  institution  In 
this  way,  information  may  be  disseminated,  by  a 
single  exhibition,  to  an  extent  which  would  other- 
wise have  required  an  age  to  accomplish. 

The  sons  of  farmers  too,  are  invited  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  on  thij  occasion,  to  come  forth  and 
take  hold  of  the  Plough,  in  a  generous  spirit  of 
emulation,  and  exhibit  their  skill  and  dexterity  in 
that  noble  emplovment.  In  addition  to  the  Pi-e- 
minra  held  forth  exclusively  for  Farmers  and 
their  sons,  it  is  alsodesitned  to  grant  another  pre- 
mium to  the  best  Ploughman  who  shall  enter  the 
lists  without  restriction,  as  to  the  candidates,  and 
free  the  competition  of  every  man  For  thislibe 
ral  proposition,  the  public  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
John  Hare  Poivel.  Esq  of  Philadelphia  County, 
a  g'-ntleman  whose  zeal,  public  spirit,  and  inde- 
fatigable industry  in  the  cause  of  agriculture, 
emi  .  iitlv  entitle  hini  to  the  thanks  and  admira- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania. 

J  Chester  County  Farmer. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  October  8,  1824. 


AMERICAN  CANALS. 


J7"The  prospectus  of  Messrs.  Gales  ScSeaton. 
published  in  this  number  of  the  Farmer,  spenks 
for  itself,  and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  greet 
convenience  and  utility  of  having  a  f.iithful  "  Uk 
GisTEK  OF  Debates  in  Congress"  with  the 
Yeas  and  Nays  on  ali  questions.  The  great  ex- 
perience and  well  known  abilities  of  the  Editors 
ive  a-isur  nee  tha  he  undertaking  will  be  well 
executed  ;  and  we  shall  he  happy  to  take,  at  the 
Office  of  the  American  Farmer,  the  names  of  all 
who  may  be  disposed  to  subscribe. 

(Tj-  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  latitude  given  by 
our  obliging  "Correspondent  on  a  visit  at  Sarato. 
go,"  to  lay  over  his  letter  touching  the  cost,  re- 
venue, advantages,  &c.  ot  the  New -York  Canal, 
as  well  as  other  letters  received  for  him,  but  shall 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  present  them  to 
our  readers.  

;]7"  Silas  Harlan,  Esq.  of  Kentucky,  will  de- 
liver six  or  eight  Elks,  male  and  female,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  before  Christmas  next,  under 
a  responsible  engagementtopay  him  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each.  Persons  desiring  to  purchase 
may  enquire  of  W.  F.  Redding,  Esq.  Office  of 
American  Farmer,  Baltimore. 

it7"It  will  be  remembered  that  the  days  fixed 
Ifor  the  next  Maryland  Cattle  Show  to  be  held 
at  the  Maryland  Tavern,  on  the  Frederick  road, 
I  four  miles  from  Baltimore,  are  Monday,  Tues- 
Idiiy,  md  Wednesday,  the  25th,  26th,  and  2rth  of 
this  month,  (October.) 

■jTT' At  said  Show  there  will  be  premiums  dis- 
tributed consisting  of  virious  pieces  of  Silver 
Plate,  amounting  to  gl040.  As  fol'ows  :  — 
For  best  cultivated  and  most  profitable  farms  §100 
Crops  of  various  kinds  ....  235 
Horses  of  different  kinds  and  ages        .         .     129 

Asses  and  Mules 35 

Neat  Cattle 188 

Sheep 40 

Swine      ........       30 

Ploughing 59 

:  Butter 46 

Househ'ild  Manufactures  ....  110 
Implements  of  Husbandry  .  .  .  .IS 
Citier 5 


inUCES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE—  careUii- 

ly  collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  American 

Farmer.    By  Rogers  is'  SrMtNCToy. 

Flour,  Howard-St.,  $5  37i  a  $5  50 — do  wharf, 
g5_\Vheat,  red,  gl— Lawler,  do  Si  a  <!1  05— 
best  white.  Si  08  a  1  12  5— Corn,  white,  35  cts. — 
Vellow,  do  38  cents — Rye,  37i  cents — Oats,  •i'i  a. 
25  cents — Whiskey,  25  a  28  cents — Clover  S"ed, 
white,  per  lb.  3~i  cts. — Red,  do  per  bushel,  S4  75 
— Saplin,  do  S5  75 — Timothy,  3 — Orchard  grass, 
S2  50 — Herds  grass,  2 — Herrings,  No.  1,  S2  25 — 
-■>'o.  2,  ,S2— Hay,  per  ton,  SlO— Leather,  best 
.5ole,24to27  cts. — Feathers, live,  per  lb.  30  a  35 — 
Cotton, Louisiana,  16  to  IS  cts. — Georgia,  Upland, 
15  to  17  cts. — Alabama,  13  to  15— New  Wool,  30 
to  35  cts. — Merino  full  blooded  35  to  40  cts. — i  do 
30  to  35  cts. — i  do  25  to  28  cts. — Common,  20  to 
5  cts. — 25  per  cent,  more  when  well  washed  on 
the  shee])  and  free  from  tags — Coal,  pit,  foreign, 
to  cts. — Virginia,  do.  20  to  25 — Susquehannah,  do 
6  50  to  $7 — Lime,  bn^iel,  30  to  33  cents. 

Tobacco. — No  sales  since  our  last  report. 


Three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  New- 
York  Grand  Canal  will  be  navigable  this  fall :  and , 
it  will  be  opened  into  Lake  Erie  next  year:  es-j 
tablishing  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  between 
•the  city  of  New-York  and  Lake  Superior. 

The  success  of  the  Grand  Canal  will  cause 
many  other  Canals  to  be  made,  and  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Canal  between  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more will  probably  )e  opened  next  year  ;  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  commenced.  When 
this  is  made,  an  inland  voyage  between  Norfolk, 
Balti  nore,  &c.  See.  and  New-Orleans,  can  be 
eflfected. 

We  hope  soon  to  hear  of  spirited  measures  for 
making  the  Canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
through  a  part  of  the  Colombian  Republic.  If 
this  Great  Republic  prospers,  as  we  trust  it  will, 
the  important  work,  will  be  achieved. 

Boston  Palladium. 


BnaATA. — I  observe  youliave  publlslied  my  notice  of  tin 
Hereford  Bull  antl  Heil'er— m  it  you  say  I  take  Calves  a' 
hijir  iiiAt  vulue,  it  shouM  be  vail.  value. 


ilT^  It  is  earnestly  honed  '.hat  every  friend  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  .Maryland  will  biing 
himself,  and  encourage  his  neighbours  to  brine 
to  the  Snow  whatever  may  be  at  all  extraordina 
'•y  and  worthy  of  exhibition,  whether  for  premi- 
um or  not — if  it  be  only  by  way  of  encourage 
ment  Live  Stcfck  of  any  kind  may  be  exhibited, 
either  for  premium  or  to  gratify  the  publick,  and 
Stock  of  every  kind  may  be  sold  on  the  giound, 
either  privately  or  by  an  auctioneer  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Society.  It  will  be  a  good  market 
for  those  who  have  for  sale  fine  Horses,  Hogs 
Sheep,  and  Cattle,  especially  Cattle  and  blood 
Horses.  

J7"  The  Pennsylvania  Cattle  Show,  No.  2,  it 
will  be  borne  in  mind  takes  place  at  Chester,  on 
the  Delaware,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  next,  the 
14th  and  15th  October.  The  Union  Line  of  Steam 
boats  passes  the  spot  at  7  in  the  morning  and  re 
turns  at  2,  P.  M.  of  same  day. 


To  FaiMWfeYs. 

CHARLES  B.  PALMER,  No.  41,  Light-st. 

Baltimore,  7  doors  fro.->i  Pratt-st. 

Respectfully  informs  the  public  he  has  on  hand 
PLOUGHS  and  A' iRlCUL TUR  \L  IMPLE- 
MEN  r-i  of  various  kinds,  which  are  warranted 
to  run  well  and  made  in  the  best  manner,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  persons  at  a  dist  mce  (to  order) 
he  has  'bought  proper  to  affix  his  prices.  Persons 
disposed  o  p  irchase,  will  please  call  and  examine 
:or  the  nselves. 
Penns'  Ivania  Bar  Shares  for  seeding 

duck  bill  85  50 

Do.  do.     do.     Cohered  6  50 

Do.  do.     do.     2  horse  87^10  1100 

Do.  do.     do.     3     do.  12  to  14  00 

Patent  2  horse  self-sharpening  Plough  10  00 

Dutch  or  Ipft  h md  Plongh  for  2  horses  10  00 

A  few  of  Freeborn  or  N.  York  Ploughs, 
will  be  sold  low  for  cash,  1,  2,  3,  and 
4  horse,  some  for  oxen  7  to  9  00 

Wood's  cast  iron  Ploughs  of  Philadel- 
phia 5  to  9  00 
Yankee  or  Conn't.  Plough,  No.  1  4  75 
Do.             do          do.        No  2                        5  25 
Do.            do.        do.        No.  3                       5  75 
Cutting  Boxes  with  treddles  gS,  with- 
out treddles  5  CO 
Wheat  fans  of  the  old  kind  §18.  shak- 
ing screen                                                          25  00 
A  concave  corn  shelter  for                                 12  00 
Which  will  t'ip',1  as  fast  as  one  person  can  feed 
it;  a  person  purrhasingone  and  not  liking  it  may 
return  it,  if  uninjured,  and  the  money  refunded. 
.d^ric'iltwal  fi-jts  on  hand  to  suit  seasons. 
Persons  disposed  to  manufacture  Ploughs,  can 
be  supplied  with  all  the  iron  work,  at  the  lowes: 
price. 

tv*  AH  repairs  done  immediately. 

CHARLES  B.  PALMER. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


ON  SHEEP. 

[The  readers  of  the  Farmer  have  already  been 
apprised  that  the  Editor  bears  in  mind  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  Sheep  Husbandry,  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  American  Farmer,  and  that  he  will 
embrace  every  suitable  occasion  and  avail  himself 
of  all  accessible  sources  of  information,  to  impart 
to  his  subscribers  the  most  correct  views  of  this 
interesting  subject.  In  pursuance  of  this  inten 
tion  it  seems  best  in  the  first  instance  to  speak  of 
the  various  breeds  of  Sheep  and  their  general 
properties,  descending  hereafter  to  more  particu- 
lar descriptions  and  more  minute  details,  as  to  the 
various  qualities  of  wool  and  the  best  modes  of 
preserving  those  qualities,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  article  for  sale  or  family  manufacture  ;  togeth 
er  with  reflections  on  what  is  necessary  to  estab 
lish  a  better  and  more  permanent  market.  To 
these  must  be  added  minute  directions  as  to  breed 
ing,  feeding,  management,  &c.  of  Rams,  Wethers, 
Ewes  in  lamb,  young  lambs,  &c.  &c.  As  an  en 
tering  wedge  in  the  prosecution  of  the  design  here 
briefly  described,  we  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  present  a  valuable  paper  from  the  pen 
of  a  gentleman  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
the  points  and  properties  of  domestic  animals,  as  J. 
H.  PowEL,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural  Society. 

The  communication  which  follows,  is  taken 
from  a  work  just  published  by  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Farmer,  entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  with  selections 
from  (he  most  afi/troved  authors,  adajited  to  the 
use  of  the  Practical  Farmers  of  the  United  States  ;" 
for  which  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  secure  the 
eopy  right,  on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  print- 
ing and  publishing  the  book.  The  price  of  the 
volume  will  be  two  dollars:  about  300  pages,  and 
numerous  copper-plate  engravings.] 

Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 

Oyt  VARIOUS  BREEDS  OF  SHEEP— ;/ifir 

Origin,  Peculiarities,  and  Projierties. 
Bt  John  Hare  Powel,  Escj^ 

Powelton,  Philadelphia  Co.  1824. 

Dear  Sir, — The  importasce  of  Sheep  husband- 
ry will  not  be  questioned  in  a  country,  whose 
boundless  forests  have  not  been  subdued,  yet 
whose  wants  are  so  various,  that  foreign  beei,  and 
unmanufactured  European  wool,  are  consumed, 
whilst  neither  trad»;,  nor  manufactures,  regularly 
meet  the  ruinous  drafts  to  which  improvidence, 
or  ignorance  has  brought  her  to  submit.  The 
rage  of  speculation,  which  the  nature  of  our  in- 
stitutions, not  less  than  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  cannot  fail  to  beget,  has  been  manifested, 
alike  in  our  agricultural  pursuits,  and  our  com- 
mercial career.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed,  that 
men,  remarkable  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  for  saga- 
city, could  have  been  brought  to  so  wildly  em- 
bark, in  the  adventurous  scheme,  of  manufactur- 
ing cloths  for  themselves,  and  raising  wool  for  the 
European  world,  as  to  give  fifteen  years  since,  a 
thousand  dollars  for  a  sheep,  and  now  have  been 
led  to  abandon  the  object,  which  they  had  so  ar- 
dently  sought,  condemning  to  the  knife  nf  the 
butcher,  myriads  of  the  extraordinary  race,  which 
alone,  it  had  been  contended,  could  rescue  us 
from  national  degradation  and  want.  The  great 
mistake,  into  which  our  speculative  farmers  were 
led,  arose  not  from  the  belii^f,  that  sheen  weie 
profitable,  but  from  the  deduction,  by  iigures, 
that  themselves  and  their  farms  could  be  success- 
fully devoted  to  the  propagation  and  management 
of  sheep  alone. 

The  proportions,  which  the  different  kinds  of 
stock,  should  bear  to  each  other  upon  a  farm,  can 
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be  determined  only,  by  the  position,  and  circum 
stances,  wherein  it  is  placed.  A  due  quantity  of 
sheep,  in  most  situations,  is  found  the  source  of 
great  profit  to  thehusbandman,  whilst  they  afford, 
the  means  of  ultimate  improvement  to  the  land. 
Their  breed,  is  a  matter  of  serious  consideration, 
and  in  some  countries  of  Europe,  distinguished  by 
good  policy,  it  is  considered  so  important,  that  it 
has  been  made  a  subject  of  legislation,  to  guard  by 
the  severest  penalties,  against  the  exportation  of 
any  individual  of  this  valuable  race. 

I  have  always  considered,  that  the  introduction 
of  Merinoes  was  fortunate,  merely,  as  it  gave  the 
means  of  crossing  various  breeds  of  our  native, 
and  imjiorted  sheep  ;  not  in  affording,  the  materi- 
al for  clothes,  fitted  but  for  the  rich,  and  crooked 
ill  flavoured  little  carcasses,  disdained  even  by  the 
poor.  Th'C  average  weight  of  the  fleeces,  pro- 
duced by  the  best  iVIerino  flocks,  when  made  per- 
fectly clean,  seldom  exceeds  two  and  an  half 
pounds  per  head,  which  at  fifty  cents  per  ponnd, 
would  equal,  but  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  each. 
The  weight  of  its  carcass,  may  fairly  be  stated  at 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds.  The  bad  quality 
of  the  mutton,  or  its  ill  appearance  upon  the  stall, 
or  possibly  some  prejudice,  existing  against  it  in 
this  country,  as  in  Spain,  whence  the  animal  was 
brought,  makes  it  less  valuable  for  the  shambles, 
than  the  most  common  sheep,  bred  upon  the  worst 
managed  farms     If  the  market  afford  a  test,  by 


the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Livingston,  that  this 
appendage,  is  the  result  of  art,  I  think  every 
breeder,  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  as  absurd 
to  propagate  a  race  of  animals,  carrying  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  i)hrase,  a  filth  quarter  in  the 
tail,  which  however  delicate  to  the  palate  of  a 
Turk,  is  not  likely  to  become  fashionable  in 
America,  and  therefore,  cannot  be  more  profitable, 
than  any  other  augmentation  of  offal,  as  it  woukt 
be,  to  seek  the  enlargement  of  bone. 

Dishley  sheep,  are  remarkable  for  arriving 
early  at  maturity,  for  consuming  less  food— laying 
on  more  fat — affording  more  weight,  with  less 
offal,  than  any  family  of  sheep  known.  They 
are  not  hardy,  their  flesh  is  not  so  delicate  in 
flavour,  nor  is  their  proof  within  so  good,  as  that 
of  the  Southdown,  and  some  other  breeds.  Their 
proportion  of  fat  to  flesh,  on  the  outside  is  so 
large,  that  in  this  country,  where  pork  supplies 
the  place,  which  gross  mutton  finds  in  England, 
pure  Dishley  sheep  never  can,  I  apprehend,  be 
generally  introduced.  In  England  they  are  not 
usually  eaten  by  the  iBOre  wealthy  classes  of 
people,  who  prefer  the  small  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 
Southdown  breeds. 

Southdown  sheep,  have  finer  fleeces,  of  shorter 
staple,  and  much  lese  weight,  smaller  carcases; 
less  loaded  with  fat,  showing  more  proof  within, 
affording  mutton  of  finer  texture,  and  better 
flavour,  than  any  breed  known.  Their  form  is 
which  its  value  can  be  shown,  it  may  be  stated, 'not  so  accurate,  their  fore-quartei-s  being  lighter, 
that  no  mutton  is  so  little  sought.  Several  sheep  their  necks  longer  than  those  of  Dishley  slieep  : 
have  been  brought,  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years  but  their  chests  are  sufficiently  wide  to  afford 
from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Hoi-  ample  sjiace  for  the  position  of  their  lungs;  upon 
land,  to  this  and  the  neighbouring  states.  The  the  healthful  action  of  which,  all  scientific  and 
most  valuable  which  I  have  traced,  are  the  South- practical  men  agree,  the  vigour,  and  useful 
down,  Dishley  and  Teeswater  sheep,  carried  by  secretions  of  the  animal,  must  depend.  They 
Captain  Beaiies  to  New-Jersey — those  brought  to  are  much  more  hardy,  have  not  much  more 
Pennsylvania  by  Captain  Jeffreys— a  male  and  an  offal  ;  they  consume  rather  more  food,  in  propor- 
ewe  imported  by  Mr.  Wain — some  Teeswater,  tion  to  their  size,  than  Dishley  sheep,  but  by 
and  Dishley  sheep,  taken  in  a  prize  to  N.York — their  vigour  and  activity,  are  enabled  to  find 
the  Texel  sheep  imported  by  Col.  Perkins  of  Bos-  support,  and  to  thrive  upon  bleak  and  barren  hills 
ton — and  the  admiralile  Tunisian  mountain  sheep  where  Dishley  sheep  would  die  from  exposure, 
for  which  Pennsylvania  is  indebted  to  the  liberali    or  would  starve. 

ty  of  Col.  Pickering,  "who  having  received  them  i  The  various  flocks  called  Bakewell,  in  New 
in  a  national  ship"  caused  them  to  be  distributed  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  derived 
in  this  state,  in  preference  to  his  own.  I  know  no  from  Beane's  importation  of  Dishley,  Southdown 
instance,  of  improvidence,  or  want  of  judgment, ^and  Teeswater,  mixed  in  some  instances  with 
more  glaring  among  Pennsylvania  farmers,  than  Merino,  native,  and  Jeffrey's  breeds.  Some  in - 
has  been  evinced,  in  their  neglect  ofone  of  the  most  dividuals,  are  strongly  marked,  not  only  by  the 
useful  and  most  hardy  families  of  sheep,  which  in  speckled  or  smutty  faces  of  the  Southdown,  but 
this  country,  I  have  ever  seen.  The  praise,  which  by  their  fleece  and  peculiarities  of  form.  The 
has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  by  a  zealous,  and  one  excellence  of  the  mutton,  would  be  cited  to  prove 
ofthe  earliest  and  most  distinguished  promoters  of  that  my  opinions  of  the  "English  Bakewell"- 
agricultural  science  in  America,  my  experience  sheep  must  be  incorrect,  if  it  were  not  under- 
has  satisfied  me,  is  just.  They  arrive  early  at;  stood,  that  the  texture,  and  quality  of  the  mutton, 
maturity,  carry  good  fleeces,  afford  delicate  mut-  have  been  exceedingly  improved  by  the  South- 
ton,  lay  their  fat  well  within,  and  except  the  down,  or  native  cross — although  the  value  of  the 
Dishley  and  Southdown  breeds,  are  more  easily  fleece,  and  excellence  in  form,  have  certainly 
kept,  than  any  sheep  I  can  find.  The  great  ob-  been  diminished.  I  conceive  that  extraordinary 
jeciion  to  them,  is  the  obstruction,  opposed  to, size  is  not  to  be  desired  in  any  domestic  animal, 
procreation  by  the  unwieldly  excrescence  adhe- unless  it  be  obtained  without  extraordinary 
ring  to  their  tails.  If  an  ewe,  lose  her  lamb  early  j labour,  or  food.  The  great  object  to  be  sought 
in  the  season,  the  chauce  of  impregnation  Is  very  by  all  breeders,  whether  of  neat  cattle  or  sheep, 
small.  Various  expedients,  have  been  resorted  to  is  the  race,  which  will  return  most  profit  at 
in  vain,  to  remove  the  difficulty,  which  when  \.\\^\least  cost,  and  in  the  least  time.  If  our  enclosures 
SiQ\raa\  is  fat,  and  thorough  ired,  it  is  impossibleiwere  all  sheltered  by  hedges,  and  our  flocks 
to   obviate,   even  by  the  assistance  of  the  shep-  were   all  guarded  by  shepherds  and  their  dogs, 


herd's  hand 

I  have  obtained  I  believe,  the  remnant   of  the 


and    afterwards    watched,    and    most    carefully 
nursed  both  by   night  and  by  day  at  the  season  of 


best  flock,  which  could  at  any  time  have  beenjyeaning,  with  all  the  attention  which  the  low 
found  in  this  state.  'I  have  crossed  them  withjprice  of  labour,  and  high  price  oi  land  only  can 
lieuiie's  mixed  Dishley  and  Southdown  stock.  lljustify,  I  should  recommend  thorough  bred  Dish- 
hope  to  obtain  the  hardiness,  and  fine  mutton  oflley   sheep.      But   whilst  our   attention   must  be 


Tunisian  sheep,  with  the  better  form,  smaller 
bone,  wider  chests,  longer  fleece,  early  maturity 
and  singular  tendency  towards  fat,  of  some  of 
Uie  best  individuals  of  the  other  family,  without 
the  useless  incumbrance  of  an  heavy  and  broad 
tail.    Without  attempting  to  decide,  in  favour  of 


chiefly  directed  to  the  propaga'ion  of  stock, 
which  can  be  bred  and  reared,  iu  those  districts 
of  our  country,  where,  by  the  labour  of  a  few  days, 
a  man  may  become  possessed  in  fee  of  an  acre  o£ 
land,  it  would  be  absurd,  to  introduce  a  family  of 
animals,  which  require  as  nsuch  nursing  and  carei 
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as  t!'.  li-miy  settkrs  in  ihe  toi-es^s  ot  America 
genci  iillj-  devote  to  the  young  of  their  own  race. 
I  am  thei efoie  tndeavou'nng,  to  "  breed  out"  the 
Diihley  blood,  to  obtiiin  the  Southdown,  in  as 
much  purity  as  possible,  from  the  mixed  race. 
Most  of  our  sheep  lirceders,  have  fallen  into  a 
common  mistake,  in  following  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  whose 
secret  has  never  been  divulged.  By  "breeding 
in,  and  in,"  they  have  made  the  frame  and  legs 
too  short,  the  bone  too  fine,  the  constitution  ten- 
der, and  the  fleece  unusually  light,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  regain  the  excellence  of  the  original 
flock.  A  successful  grazier  of  Delaware  has 
shown  his  sagacity,  by  crossing  with  Jeffrey's 
and  other  sheep.  He  has  gained  size,  and  weight 
of  fleece.  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr.  Exton,  of  New 
Jersey,  are  perhaps,  among  the  most  judicious 
breeders  of  the  middle  states — so  far  as  I  am 
enabled  to  judge,  through  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  rival  breeders,  to  obtain  individuals 
■from  their  flocks,  sprung  from  the  best  blood  in- 
troduced by  Cai)tain  Reanes.  I  have  a  few  sheep 
bred  by  them,  which  confirm  my  impressions, 
and  I  never  recollect  to  have  seen  in  America, 
any  thing  comparable  to  the  animals  upon  Mr. 
Case's  farm,  or  those  derived  by  Mr.  Clement 
directly  from  their  blood.  1  purchased  all  the 
sheep  exhibited  by  Mr.  Case  at  the  late  show, 
■and  from  Mr.  Wonderly  his  whole  flock,  bred 
from  some  of  the  best  ewes,  which  Mr.  Clement 
had  possessed.  One  of  the  wethers  of  two  years, 
which  had  been  fed  only  upon  hay  and  grass, 
from  its  birth,  was  killed  in  December,  after 
having  run,  more  than  a  fortnigiit,  among  my 
Store  sheep,  as  it  was  my  intention  to  keep  him 
another  year.  Mr.  Wunder,  the  butcher  who 
killed  him,  paid  for  108^  pounds,  the  weight  of 
his  quarters.  He  had  great  proof,  an  ample 
fleece,  and  bone  of  proper  size.  If  any  credit  is 
■to  be  ascribed,  it  belongs  to  Mr,  Wonderly,  who 
{»red  him,  and  to  Mr.  Clement,  who  bred  the  ram 
^hich  begat  him. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours,  &c. 

JOHN  HARE  POVVEL. 

Jonathan  Roberts,  Esq^ 

President  of  the  Fenn.  ylgri.  So. 


•**REAT1SE  ON  SOILS  AND  MANURES 

BV    A    PRAClICAL    AGRICULTUHIST." 

(  Contimted  from  our  last.) 
V.  By  Fallowing. — Sir  Humphry  Davy  seems 
ta  under  rate  the  utility  of  fallowing,  and  to  be 
disposed  to  recommend  the  non^  fallowing  system. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  observa- 
tions occurring  in  different  parts  of  his  work  on 
this  subject.  (1st.)  "The  chemical  theory  of 
fallowing  is  very  simple.  Fallowing  affords  no 
new  source  of  riches  to  the  soil.  It  merely  tends 
to  produce  an  accumulation  of  di-conijiosmg  mat- 
ter, nvhich  in  the  common  course  ofcro/is  would  be 
em/il'jyed  aait  is  furmed  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  imagine  a  single  instance  in  which  a  cultiva- 
ted soil  can  lie  fallow  for  an  ciitije  year  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  farmer.  The  only  cases  where 
this  practice  is  beneficial  seems  to  bt  in  the  de- 
struction of  weeds,  and  for  cleansing  foul  soils.* 

"The  benefits  arising  from  fallows  have  b»en 
ifi'jch  overrated.  A  summer  fallow,  or  a  clean 
iallow,  may  be  sometimes  necessary  inlands  over- 
grown T.'ith  weeds,  particularly  if  they  are  sands, 
which  cannot  be  pared  and  burnt  with  advantage  : 
but  it  is  certainly  unprofitable  as  part  of  a  general 
system  of  husbandry. "f 


♦  Klcnv  n!s  of  ./tgricu'.tural  Chemistry,  /i.  22. 
t/Wrf.  239. 


(2dly.)  "  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  write!  s, 
that  certain  principles  necessary  to  fertility  are 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  which  are  exhaust- 
ed by  a  succession  of  crops,  and  that  these  are 
again  supplied  during  the  repose  of  tlie  land,  and 
the  exposure  of  the  pulverized  soil  to  the  influ 
ence  of  the  air:  but  this,  in  truth,  is  not  the  case. 
The  earths  commonly  found  in  soils  cannot  be 
combised  with  more  oxygen;  none  of  them  will 
unite  to  azote ;  and  such  of  them  as  are  capable 
of  attracting  carbonic  acid,  are  always  saturated 
with  it  on  those  soils  on  which  the  practice  of 
fallowing  is  adopted.  The  vague  ancient  opinion 
of  the  use  of  nitre,  and  of  nitrous  salts  in  vegeta 
tion,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
sijeculative  reasons  for  the  defence  of  summer 
fallows.  Nitrous  salts  are  produced  during  the 
exposure  of  soils  containing  animal  and  vegetable 
remains,  and  m  greatest  abundance  in  hot  weather  : 
but  it  is  /irobably  by  the  combination  of  azote, 
escaping  from  those  remains,  with  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere  that  the  acid  is  formed  ;  and  at  the 
expense  of  an  element  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  converted  into  ammonia;  the  com- 
pounds of  which,  as  is  evident  from  what  is  stated 
under  VIII.  2,  are  much  more  efficacious  than  the 
nitrous  compounds  In  assisting  vegetation."* 

(3dly.)  "When  weeds  are  buried  in  the  soil, 
by  their  gradual  decomposition  they  furnish  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  soluble  matter:  but  it  may  be 
doubted,  ivhcther  there  is  as  much  useful  manure 
in  the  land  at  the  end  of  a  clean  fallow,  as  at  the 
time  the  vegetable  clothing  the  surface  were  first 
jitoughed  in  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  during 
the  whole  time  by  the  action  of  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter u/ton  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  and  the  greater 
/lart  of  it  is  lost  to  the  soil  in  which  it  was  formed, 
and  dissijiated  in  the  atmosjihere. 

"The  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil  tends  to  disengage  the  gaseous  and  the  volatile 
fluid  matters  contained  in  it;  and  heat  increases 
the  rapidity  of  fermentation  :  and  in  the  summer 
fallow,  nutriment  is  rapidly  produced  at  a  time 
when  no  vegetables  are  present  capable  of  absorb- 
ing it."t 

(4thly.)  "  Land" when  it  is  not  employed  in  pre- 
paring food  for  animals,  should  be  applied  to  the 
preparation  of  manure  for  plants;  and  this  is  ef- 
fected by  means  oi  green  cro/is,  in  consequence  of 
the  absorption  of  carbonaceous  matter  from  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphei'e.  In  a  summer's 
fallow,  a  period  is  always  lost  in  which  vegetables 
may  be  raised,  either  as  food  for  animals,  or  as 
nourishment  for  the  next  crop;  and  the  tcj;ture 
of  the  soil  is  not  so  much  improved  by  its  expo- 
sure as  ill  winter,  when  the  expansive  powers  of 
ice,  the  gradual  dissolution  of  snows,  and  the  al- 
ternations fiom  wet  to  dry,  tend  to  pulverize  it, 
and  to  mix  its  different  parts  together,":j: 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  arguments 
directed  by  Sir  H.  Davy  ag'ainst  the  practice  of 
fallowing,  as  part  of  a  general  system  of  husband- 
ry. 

But  cannot  some  of  the  above  objections  to  the 
giving  of  a  periodical  rest  to  land  after  an  ex- 
iiausting  crop  be  obviated  ?  and  are  not  the  bene- 
fits of  a  summer  fallow,  when  admitted  to  be  ne- 
cessary, in  some  respects  undervalued  .' 

In  the  first  place,  this  eminent  philosopher  ob 
serves,  that  fallowing  'merely  tends  to  produce 
an  accumulation  of  decomposing  matter,  which 
in  the  common  course  ot  crops  would  be  employ- 
ed as  it  is  formed."  But  this  accumulation  of  de- 
composing matter  is  alone  a  great  acquisition;  it 
is  in  many  cases  the  precise  restoratix  e  wante-J  to 
keep  up  the  proportion  of  >.  egctable  mould  ne- 
cessary to  fertility.     Supposing  the  milder  cours?,- 


*  Elements  of  Agiicidtural  Chemistry,  tt.  2-10. 
\Ibid.    Xlbid. 


of  crops  to  employ  the  decomposing  matter  as  it 
is  formed, — how  are  plants  which  depend  still' 
more  on  the  nutriment  lodged  in  the  soil,  to  be 
grown  in  full  crops,  where  the  quantity  of  manure 
is  limited  by  local  circumstances,  unless  the  ele- 
ments of  vegetation  are  allowed  to  accumulate  for 
a  season,  at  periods  adjudged  proper  by  a  manager 
acquainted  with  the  jiower  of  the  soil  and  the 
cou:'se  of  crops.* 

Secondly,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  that  certain 
principles  necess-iry  to  fertility  are  derived  from 
the  atmosphere,  Sir  Humphry  enters  on  a  specu- 
lative train  of  reasoning, — against  which  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  appeal,  had  he  offered  a  posi- 
tive conclusion  as  a  great  chemical  authority  :  but 
some  of  the  assumed  data — such  as  that  the 
"  earths  commonly  found  in  soils  cannot  be  com- 
bined with  more  oxygen" — seem  to  skirmish  with 
the  conclusion  ["  Nitrous  salts". .  .  to  the  end  of 
the  paragraph;] — nor  has  the  "vague  ancient 
opinion  of  the  use  of  nitre  and  of  nitrous  salts  ia 
vegetation"  been  subverted  or  discountenanced  by 
the  experiments  of  modern  physiologists,  many 
of  whom  have  found  that  plants  will  grow  in  nitre 
alone,  which  is  moi  t  than  the  ancient  opinion  re- 
quires in  its  support.  And  as  to  the  final  infer- 
ence,— "but  it  is  jirobahly  by  the  combination,*' 
&c.  the  uncertainty  disclosed  in  the  word  "pro- 
bably," deprives  the  argii,!/.  nt  of  all  decisive  ef- 
fect in  a  practical  point  of  view;  for  although  the 
Professor  is  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  gases 
as  far  perhaps  as  experiment  will  ever  trace  i^ 
the  manner  in  which  nitrous  salts  are  produced  in 
soils  containing  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  is 
Ijut  guessed  at  by  him,  and  not  explained  to  us 
with  the  authority  of  certain  knowledge. 

Thiriily,  this  distinguished  Chemist,  after  vir- 
tually adiiiitting;  that  the  weeds  which  were  uvev- 
ru!i:iing  the  '.and  must  enrich  it  by  being  buried 
in  its  bosom,  further  observes: — "But  it  may  be 
doubled,  whether  there  is  as  much  useful  manui'e 
in  the  land  at  the  end  of  a  clean  fallow,  as  at  the 
time  tlie  vegetables  clohing  the  surface  were  first 
ploughed  in."  .  .  .  &c.  &c. 

To  this  speculative  objection  the  answer  must 
necessaiily  take  a  speculative  turn. 

If  there  be  less  mar.nre  in  the  land  at  the  close 
of  a  fallow,  the  qu  iiitity  lost  must  have  escaped 
in  the  shape  of  vapour,  und  been  dispersed  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
how  far  this  is  to  be  estimated  as  a  loss? 

In  oijposition  to  the  theory  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  on  this  point,  it  is  qiiiti.^  consistent  with  good 
logic  to  suppose,  tiiat  wliatever  escapes  iiom  the 
dissolving  mass  of  a  dead  plant  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  and  does  not  fall  <lovvii  to  the  ear'.h  by 
condensation,  is  easily  and  most  natuially  taken 
up  by  a  new  growing  plant  from  the  atmosphere, 
through  the  leaves  ;  that  is  to  say,  whatever  has 
a  tendency  to  fly  ofl'  into  tlie  air  is  to  be  recovered 
by  conimuiiicalion  with  the  air. 

On  this  subject  the  theory  of  the  author  of 
these  remarks  is  as  fullows: — 

To  form  the  bu'i-;  ot  a  growing  plant, — certain 
substances  can\\y  .■.\;'caK\i:c\  under  some  of  the  de- 
scriplions  of  mutter  common  to  vegetables,  and 
which  appear  on  an.dysis  to  be  combined  differ- 
ently in  ^ifterent  species,  are  taken  up  by  the 
roots  from  the  soil,  and  by  the  leaves  from  the 
air,  through  the  medium  of  congenial  fluids:  in 
succulent  |)lants  a  greater  proportion  of  food  is 
receiveil  by  the  leaves  than  by  the  roots,  so'thav 
even  the  bulk  of  the  plant,  orthe  basisof  the  sup, 
is  ill  such  kinds  increased  chiefly  by  derivatiuns 
from  the  air. 

To  imbue  a  common  insipid  basis  witii  those 
distinguishing  peculi  uities  which  make  diS'reiit 
■SiM'c'es  gro-vving  in  the  same  soil  diflcf  in  scent, 
!flavour,  and  'he  (juullties  which  are  salutary  or 
pernicious  in  food  and  medicine, — certain  sJieciHc 
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ws("?/Cc's,  or  volatile  aerifor-R  atoms,  iiivisible  cither 
from  beinp^  coioudcis  or  n)iiiuvely  divided,  av-; 
taken  up  entirely  by  the  leaves  from  the  air;  the 
character  of  the' plant  liavin^  been  orirjinally  fix- 
ed by  a  portion  of  a  peculiar  essence  being  lodged 
in  the  seed  so  as  to  attract  to  it  only  volatile  par- 
ticles of  its  own  nature.* 

Hence  in  mixed  masses  of  niannrc,  the  manure 
may  be  considered  better  adapted  for  general  pur- 
poses, when  the  volatile  properties  peculiar  to 
specific  plants  and  tosnimal  bodies  have  escaped, 
and  when  the  residuum  is  nothing  more  than  the 
wiatter  common  to  vegetaiile  and  animal  bodies. 

It  may  seem  to  be  a  loss,  that  the  gaseous  es- 
sence, escaping  into  the  atmosphere,  is  <lispersed 
over  an  immeasurable  region  of  air,  and  carried 
by  winds  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  instead  of 
being  retahied  for  the  enrichment  of  a  particular 
field.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  gases 
of  which  the  air  is  constituted — oxygen,  azote, 
and  carbonic  acid  gas — though  differing  in  their 
Specific  g)'avity  or  rather  levity,  are  found  to  be 
combined  m  any  rubical  quantity  of  air  in  a  pro 
portion  which  never  materially  varies  ;f  and  it  is 
quite  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  volatile  salts 
©r  spirits,  or  aromatic  principles,  which  constitute 
the  esse<ices  of  plants,  are  distributed  equally 
over  the  atmosphere  by  the  same  la'V.  The  quan- 
tity of  volatile  essence  floating  within  reach  of 
the  attraction  of  an  individual  plant  must,  in- 
deed, be  allowed  to  be  evanescent  even  to  the  con- 
fines of  nothingness,  when  the  transparency  of  the 
air  is  considered,  and  the  multiplicity  of  different 
essences  of  which  infinitely  small  divisions  are 
supposed  to  be  floating  in  it.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hund,  we  advert  to  the  elastic  nature  of  the  air, 
and  the  property  which  it  is  found  to  have  of  al- 
ways preserving  its  natural  equilibrium,  the  most 
scanty  provisions  of  volatile  food  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  plant  is  abundance.  Thus,  suppose  a  plant 
to  take  up  carbonic  acid  gas  with  great  avidity  ; 
although  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
extremely  small,  yet  the  plant  cannot  drink  up 
the  quantity  in  immediate  contact  so  fast,  but  the 
same  quantity  will  be  constantly  preserved  in  the 
air  surrounding  it;  for  gas  of  the  same  nature  is 
incessantly  pressing  into  the  temporary  void  where 
the  interchange  of  natural  air  is  unrestricted. — 
The  supply  of  a  peculiar  essence  to  plants,  by  the 
medium  of  the  common  air,  may  be  rendered  suf- 
ficiently ample  by  obedience  to  the  same  law. 

It  may  therefore  be  one  of  the  benefits  of  a  fal- 
low, to  lose  every  thing  which  can  escape  by  a 
free  exposure  of  the  putrefying  remains  which 
promiscuously  accumulate  in  a  soil. 

On  the  hypothesis  which  has  just  been  sketch- 
ed, the  objection  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  "the  action 
of  the  sun  upon  llie  surface  of  the  soil  tends  to 
disengage  the  gaseous  and  the  volatile  fluid  mat- 
ter that  it  contains,  and  heat  increases  the  rapidi- 
ty of  fermentation," — may  be  enlisted  among  tjie 
arguments  iri  favour  of  a  summer  fallow.  In  cases 
where  a  restorative  course  is  desirable,  the  objec- 
tor also  becomes  an  ally  who  urges,  that  "  in  the 
summer  fallow  nutriment  is  rapidly  produced  at 
a  time  when  no  vegetables  are  present  capable  of 
absorbing  it," 

Fourthly,  with  regard  to  the  superior  utility  of 
ploughing  in  green  cro/is,  as  recommended  in  the 
Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  instead  of .''. 
fallow: — There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
where  the  land  is  poor,  or  exhausted,  without  be- 


*  T/ns  (/leory  will  go  a  considerable  way  tonvarda 
affording  a  solution  why  the  blossoms  and  fruit  of 
a  graft  should  preserve  their  dtstinguisltivg fiecuti- 
urities,  unaltered  by  connexion  with  the  stock. 

^  In  a  gir'en  volume  of  air,  their  proportioym 
are  usually  found  to  be:  Oxygen  21-100;  azote 
79-100;  -carbonic  acid  gita  1-500  max.  1-800  min. 


ing  foul;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  wants  recruiting 
with  manure,  but  not  cleaning  of  root -weeds  to 
il!c  full  depth  of  the  soil.  Plants  which  quickly 
■iec'jinpose,  such  as  the  lettuce,  are  most  condu 
cive  to  the  object  of  exciting  a  fermentation  in 
tibrous  v,-oody  remains  as  well  as  enriching  the 
I  jnd.  This  subject  has  been  already  touched  un- 
der Sect.  IV. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  fallowing.  It  is 
merely  to  disembarrass  the  practical  manager, 
that  so  much  has  been  said  by  way  of  theoi-y 
against  an  hypothesis  on  non-fallowing,  which  is 
made  to  depend  on  assumptions  from  cliemical 
principles  too  little  capable  of  proof  from  experi- 
ment to  be  safely  adopted  in  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture. 

Some  of  the  incidental  statements,  in  the  above 
abstract  from  the  Professor's  Lectures,  are  deci- 
dedly adverse  to  practical  maxims  in  which  most 
farmers,  and  the  majority  of  writers  on  husband- 
ry, including  the  Reports  from  Agricultural  So- 
cieties, concur; — the  statements,  for  example, 
that  '  sands  are  benefited  by  a  summer  fallow 
more  than  clays  ;'  and  that  the  '  lanais  not  richer 
at  the  end  of  such  a  fallow  than  it  was  before.' — 
On  tlie  contrary,  the  conclusion  to  which  the  re- 
gistered courses  of  profitable  liusbandry  lead,  is 
very  much  like  the  following  summary. 

1.  Land  is  uniformly  recruited  during  a  fallow  : 
this  is  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that,  in  all 
soils,  a  much  less  fjuanlity  of  dung  is  necessary 
lifter  a  sttmmcr  fallow,  and  on  some  lands  none 
is  wanted;  nay,  the  experienced  Cally  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  dunging  naked  fallows  is  in  many  cases 
better  dispensed  witlr,  and  lias  often,  in  tolerable 
loams,  made  the  crop  to  fail. 

2.  Clays  are  unfit  for  green  crops,  the  substitute 
for  a  summer  fallow  ;  and  hence  are  necessitated 
to  adopt  the  latter,  in  rotation  with  white  crops.* 
A  winter  fallow  merely  is,  indeed,  an  excellent 
thing  in  light  grounds,  and  as  a  preparation  for 
spring  wheat ;  but  it  will  not  do  with  clays,  which 
require  a  thorough  drying  and  pulverizing,  before 
they  can  prollt  by  the  falling  juices,  which  would 
only  render  the  earth  more  hard  and  compact.  A 
summev  fallow  is,  therefore,  more  proper  for  this 
soil. I 

3.  Light  soils  only  can  dispense  with  fallows. 
The  question  therefore  is  narrowed  to  this  com- 
pass: Whether  the  benefit  of  a  summer  fallow, 
on  a  sandy  or  other  Ijght  soil  fit  for  green  crops, 
is  equal  to  the  loss  of  a  year's  rent,  or  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  profit  of  a  green  crop  and 
the  rent  for  one  year  paid  on  a  naked  fallow!' — 
The  general  conclusion  is, — that  it  is  not;  and 
that  a  summer  f-j.llow  for  light  soils  is  too  costly. 

ii)'  a  rotation  of  crops,  every  ingi-edient  in  tlie 
manure  applied  is  successively  turned  to  profi*; 
for  those  parts  of  it  which  are  not  fitted  lor  one 
crop  remain  as  nourishmenc  for  auotlier. 

Different  soils  require  a  different  rotation,  and 
thi  practice  of  one  district  tifford  no  absolute  rule 
for  another.  Local  circumstances  will  always  in- 
fluence the  course  of  crojjs  ;  yet  a  survey  of  some 
of  the  rotations,  which  after  long  trial  ai-e  found 
to  he  repeatedly  beneficial  on  the  princiiial  soits 
of  land,  tetids  to  enlarge  the  resources  of  farm- 
ing ;  and  if  brought  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
island,  the  chance  of  a  beneficial  exchange  of  in- 
formation, in  some  respects  new,  is  increased. — 
The  following  coiiimunicauons  are  gathered  from 
d  voluminous  work,  entitled  General  Hejwrt  of 
the  .-Igriculture  of  Scotland,  published  under  the 
superintendance  of  Sir  John  Sinclair. 


*  hetter  by   the  President  of  the    IVorkingto 
jigricultural  Society, dated  .'\1i-i;.20,  1814. 

\  fhilosoptiical  Magazine  f(rr  Jan.  1813.     .A'b.  1. 
/J.  12. 


Benefit  of  Green  Crops. — "  The  introduction  of 
Turnips  and  Clover  has  been  the  means  of  ren- 
dering productive  those  inferior  soils  which  it  waf 
impossible  to  cultivate  nijdcr  the  old  system  of 
successive  com  crojis.  Kven  on  land  of  a  bettef 
quality,  the  crops  which  succeed  these  are  so 
much-itiore  abundant,  that  it  is  probable  as  many 
bushels  of  corn  now  grow  on  the  half  of  a  given 
extent  of  ground  as  were  formerly  raised  on  the 
whole.  In  this  view  alone,  almost  the  whole  value 
of  the  turnips  and  clover  may  bes.^idtobe  a  clear 
gain.  Fallow  has  been  banished  from  all  dry  soils 
by  turnips  ;  and  where  land  is  laid  donm  to  pas- 
ture, one  acre  of  clover  and  rye-grass  will  fatten 
more  cattle  than  could  barely  exist  on  ten  acreS 
left  full  of  weeds  to  be  casually  sewn,  after  seve* 
ral  years,  with  natural  grasses. 

"When  turnips  were  first  introduced  on  farms, 
and  for  some  time  after,  the  most  common  appli- 
cation of  them  was  to  the  fattening  of  cattle. — 
Sheep  did  not  then  form  any  important  part  of  the 
stock  of  arable  land:  but  on  light  soils  the  full 
benefit  of  this  crop  was  not  obtained,  until  it  had 
become  the  practice  to  consume  the  greater  part- 
of  the  crop  on  the  ground  by  sheep.  The  poorest 
sandy  soils  seldom  fail  to  yield  an  abundant  crop 
of  corn  after  turnips  thus  consumed  on  the  ground.. 
They  are  thus  at  once  manured  and  strengthenad 
in  the  staple. 

"On  dry  loams,  the  best  practice  is  a  mediut> 
between  the  old  and  the  new;  and  the  crop  isdi- 
vided  between  tha  sheep  and  the  fold-yard,  by 
drawing  off  and  leaving  a  few  ridglets  alternately. 

"The  vast  addition  made  both  to  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  dunghill,  by  the  consump- 
tion of  green  clover  and  turnips,  powerfully  re-, 
commends  them  ;  and  turnips  accordingly  are  chI- 
tivated  for  this  very  purpose,  on  soils  but  little 
adapted  to  their  growth  as  an  edible  root.  Wh** 
grown  on  clayey  soils,  the  whole  crop  is  still  ccT 
ried  to  the  fold  yard,  for  the  object  of  converlins 
the  haulm  into  manure. 

"  So  the  best  mode  of  consuming  ^over  anfl 
rye  grass  is  to  pasture  it,  especially  on  thin  dry 
soils;  compared  with  which  the  mode  of  reserv- 
ing the  entire  crop  for  hay  is  very  unprofitable. 

"  Oa  lands  less  fit  for  pasturing,  deep  loams  aiTll 
c\?i.\^,  soiling  is  resorted  to.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  grass  is  cut  green  for  horses  and  milch 
cows  ;  ami  in  some  instances,  both  for  rearing  and 
fattening  of  cattle.  This  economical  use  of  the 
grass  in  the  homestead  augments  and  enriches  the 
dunghill." 

(To  be  continued.) 

HISTORY  OF  THIS  WHITE  FLINT  WHEAT. 

Albany,  September  2Sth,  1824. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Sir, — As  your  invaluable  "  American  Farmer" 
has  become  in  some  measure,  a,standard  for  agd- 
cultural  information  and  reference,  I  will  now  re- 
deem my  pledge  on  the  subject  of  the  justly  cele- 
brated wliite  jlint  wheat,  by  a  concise  review  of  its 
history,  however  painful  to  be  impelled  by  an  act 
of  justice  due  to  Ira  Hopkins,  Esq.  of  Cayuga  Co. 
in  this  state,  to  vindicate  the  ground  assumed  by 
him  on  that  subject — vide  your  No.  20,  vol.  6,  of 
6th  August  last. 

It  will  be  seen  in  my  history  of  the  Berkshire 
Agricultural  Society,  published  in  a  smail  pam- 
phlet in  1S19,  atNath  iMaKwell's,  that  I  had  de- 
spatched circulars  to  all  the  Americ.in  Consuls 
in  every  part  of  the  Globe,  in  May  1818,  to  induct 
them  to  collect  and  transmit  to  me  thiocgh  th* 
Collector's  Office  in  New-York — seeds,  animal^ 
&c.  &c. — the  ensuing  March  I  received  from  the 
Custom  House  a  cask,  containing  16  varieties  of 
grain  in  separate  bags,  accompanied  by  the  folla^ 
ing  letter: — 
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[October  15,  1824' 


Valencia,  (  Sjiain,)  'iith  Dec.  1818.     I  ted  largely  in  Uiis  and  the  neighbouring  Counties,"  i 
Sir— I  send  you  by  the   Hrig  Paragon,  Capt.  —tliat  he  was  then  cultivating  in  course  from  the 
different  kinds  of  grain,  in  sepa-  ^pboti  wheat,  25  acres  of  v 


Austin,  sixteen  different  kinds  of  grain,  in  sep 
rato  bags,  numbered  as  at  foot ;  principally  wheats, 
the  produce  of  the  province  of  Valencia.  I  shali 
embrace  every  opportunity  to  send  you  such  ag- 
ricultural products  of  this  tine  country,  as  may  be 
useful  to  our  own. 

I  shall  shortly  send  you  near  one  hundred  va- 
rieties of  wheat  and  barley,  which  I  am  promised 
by  an  eminent  botanist,  who  is  preparing  a  work 
for  publication,  on  this  important  subject. 
I  am  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

O.  RICH,  American  Consul. 

FAkanah   Hatson,  Hay.  Aew  York' 


No.  1  Hard  white  Wheat,  (n) 

2  Hard  red  Wheat,  (A) 

3  Black  bearded  soft  Wheat, 

4  Black  bearded  hard  Wheat, 

5  Hard  red  Wheat, 

6  Hard  red  Wheat,  a  diflferent  kind, 

7  Oats, 

8  Moorish  \Vheat, 

9  Soft  white  Wheat, 

10  Close  spiked  Barley, 

11  Common  Barley, 

12  Soft  red  Wlieat, 

13  Suft  kvhite  Wheat, 

14  Soft  Wheat,  very  white, 

15  Soft  white  Wheat,  a  different  kind, 

16  Hard  red  Wheat,  superior. 
The  following  note  was  endorsed  on  the  back  of 

the  letter: — 

"  The  16  bags  of  grain  are  now  in  the  public 
store,  and  will  be  held  subject  to  your  order." 
D  GELSTON,   Collector. 

I  devoted  several  days  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany, 
with  two  or  three  hands  in  folding  the  whole  into 
small  parcels  for  general  distribution  ;  first  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  then  sitting  in  the 
same  building,  who  witnessed  my  zeal  and  labours ; 
and  the  residue  in  all  directions.  It  was  not  till 
the  month  of  November,  1823, 1  was  first  informed 
"by  Mr.  Hyde,  a  very  respectable  and  candid  gen 
lleman  of  Aubern,  then  sick  in  Albany,  that  part 
of  the  white  flint  wheat  I  had  imported  trom 
Spain  three  years  previous,  was  then  in  success- 
ful cultivation  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  County — and 
that  they  had  floured  about  30  bushels  at  his  mills. 
— He  spoke  in  the  most  exalted  terms  of  the  in 
valuable  properties  of  this  new  wheat — and  the 
super-excellence  of  the  flour  it  produced.  On 
the  23d  March  last,  Joseph  L.  Richardson,  Esq 
also  of  Aubern,  (who  appears  in  your  No.  20) 
wrote  me  thus,  "the  white  flint  wheat  now  in 
great  repute,  is  cultivated  by  a  few  persons  in 
this  County,  the  first  I  heard  of  it  was  last  year. 
I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  its  origin  :  it  is  said 
it  was  first  introduced  from  Sicily,  by  General 
Uashington  in  1790,  but  I  have  been  lately  in- 
formed we  are  indebted  to  your  exertions  for  the 
blessing." 

In  a  second  letter  of  the  1st  April,  he  adds, 
"1  have  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  have  wij 
vanie  appear  in  public" — as  I  had  requested  him 
to  give  notoriety  to  such  facts  as  he  could  estab- 
lish on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  the  comnmnity. 

But  strange  to  tell,  in  the  short  space  of  two 
months — behold  him  in  your  columns,  it  would 
•ieem,  possessed  with  a  full  knowledge  on  the 
sulijcct — stating,  that  "  the  white  flint  wheat  was 
first  introduced  into  Scipio  by  Henry  Sebott,  an 
•bscure  German  from  Potsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1812" — whereas  your  Albany  correspondent  says 
— "  it  was  brought  from  the  Jerseys  in  1815."  In 
his  second  letter  of  the  29th  June,  as  published 
in  your  work — he,  says,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
jiis  statement  to  me  as  above,  "It  is  nowcultiva 


what  he  called  "  white 
flint  wheat"  with  which  he  was  desirous  to  oblige 
his  Maryland  friends.* 

My  correspondent  [w'-.o?]  says,  "  Mr.  R — n's 
vjlicat  has  all  the  characteristics  of  coinuion 
i.hcvt,  inasmuch  as  in  attempting  to  show  the 
I'.iffei-ence  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  in  July  last, 
in  the  same  field  between  that  and  the  common 
•vlieat,  he  faikd  I',  the  attempt:" — tltus  far  Mr. 
'i — n  and  his  Sii)ott  wheat.  I  will  only  add,  tl^it 
Mr.  Hopkins  replied  in  the  Cayuga  Republican 
most  successfully  to  the  groundless  attacks  of  Mr. 
R  chardson|  in  your  columns,  and  put  the  subject 
;-it  rest  in  the  public  view  ;  among  other  points  n^ 
stated  that  his  letter  to  you  was  in  direct  terms  at 
variance  with  his  previous  admissions  to  him  and 
the  public.  But  as  a  I'e  publication  of  that  retort 
couvteot.s  would  only  tend  to  protract  an  unneces- 
sary and  wanton  controversy  on  the  part  of  R — n, 
I  shall  withhold  its  transmission,  especially  as  I  do 
not  consider  it  material  to  the  public,  by  whom 
and  in  what  manner  the  precious  boon  has  been 
bestowed  upon  our  common  country.  But  it  is  all 
important  they  should  possess  such  correct  in- 
formation on  the  subject  as  to  enable  gentlemen 
farmers  to  discriminate  the  genuine  white  flint 
wheat  from  all  others,  inasmuch  as  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  to  possess  several  essential  proper- 
ties vastly  superior  to  any  other  wheat  within  our 
knowledge.  I  have  in  consequence  taken  un- 
wearied pains  forthe  last  two  or  three  weeks  by 
corresponding  with  distinguished  agriculturists, 
and  from  other  researches,  to  possess  myself  of 
such  information,  as  I  think  will  be  useful  to  the 
great  Interest  of  .^^gricuUure. 

From  these  respectable  resources  it  appears — 
that  three  distinct  varieties  of  wheat,  all  possess- 
ing valuable  properties,  have  been  introduced  into 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  Counties  in  this  state,  within 
a  few  years. 

First. — The  white  flint  wheat.  No.  1  (a) — refer- 
red to  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  the  fifteen  distin- 
guished farmers  of  Scipio,  and  sanctioned  by 
De  Witt  Clinton  in  the  printed  certificate  trans- 
mitted to  you. 
Second, — The  hard  red  flint  cultivated  by  Jonas 
Seeby,  Esq.  of  Seneca  County,  and  others  em 
anating  from  No.   2   {b)  heretofore  noticed  in 
your  work. 
Third, — The  swamp  wheat,  so  called — said  to  be 
discovered  by  accident  in  Oneida  County,  some 
years  ago. 

It  will  be  easy  to  discriminate  hereafter  between 
the  genuine  white  flint  and  the  swamp  wheat. 
The  latter  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  yields  well, 
— makes  excellent  flour,  and  on  hard  clay  laud 
produces  nearly  as  much  as  the  white  flint. 

It  has  a  long  white  beard — the  white  flint  has 
none ;  it  resists  the  fly  partially — the  white  is  ab- 
solutely invulnerable  to  their  attacks — the  straw 
of  the  white  being  nearly  solid  for  5  or  6  inches 
from  the  root — the  swamp  is  larger  and  more 
open  in  the  channel. — I  transmit  you  samples  of 
each  to  enable  you  to  compare  them.  You  will 
perceive  a  marked  diff'erence — the  berry  of  the 
swamp  being  tinged  with  a  shade  of  red,  is  larger 
than  the  white,  which  is  a  white  chaff  bald 
wheat,  with  a  fair  white  berry,  possessing  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  following  invaluable  proper- 
ties : — 1.  Will  produce  1-3  more  than  common 
wheat — requires  ^  less  seed — as  it  spreads  re- 
markable in   April  and   May,   and  requires  less 


ground.  2.  Proof  absolute  against  all  attack.s  of 
the  fly  :  3.  Weighs  from  62  to  64  lbs.  a  bushel — 
makes  whiter  and  better  flour  than  any  other:  5. 
Resists  frosts  better  and  rijiens  14  days  earlier. 
It  is  said  to  differ  from  common  wheat,  by  retain- 
ing its  native  colour,cultivated  on  any  soil,  wliere- 
as  the  common  white  winter  wheat,  if  sowed  on 
any  soil  but  oak-land,  will  change  to  a  yellowish 
cast. 

The  red  flint  white  No.  2,  Mr.  Seeby  describes 
thus, — that  it  was  called  the  swamp  wheat,  and 
reported  to  have  been  brouglit  from  Oneida  Coun. 
tv  some  years  ago — whereas  the  respectable  Col. 
Mynderse,  cl  Seucca  Falls,  had  ascertained  tlint  it 
emanated  from  No.  2  of  the  above  list  of  iWr. 
Uich. — Sayb  "its  colour  is  that  of  the  bearded 
thorn  wheat  \,reddlsh)  weighs  from  60  to  64  los.  a 
bushel — the  berry  ratlier  smaller  than  the  white 
flint  or  red  chaff  wheat — resists  the  frosts  better 
than  common  wheat — proof  against  the  attacks  of 
the  fly — grows  thick  on  the  ground,  but  low — co- 
lour of  the  straw  lighter  and  softer  than  com;!. on 
wheat — falls  soiner  by  its  thrifty  growth — head 
short — well  filled — light  ■  iiaff — crop  sowed  17th 
Sept.  1822,  reaped  17tii  July.  I  sincerely  hope 
gentlemen  farmers  or  planters  will  cultivate  the 
several  varieties  with  scrupulous  care — not  to 
hazard  deterioration,  or  the  admixture  ot  either 
species — so  as  to  enable  them  eventually  to  select 
the  one  for  general  cultivation  ;  experience  may 
indicate  as  the  most  valuable. 

Every  candid  mind  will  admit  the  impossibility 
of  the  existence  of  a  wheat  of  such  intrinsic  worth 
ir.  the  same  vicinity  for  9  years,  and  yet  be  con- 
cealed from  the  immediate  neighbours  till  within 
2  or  3  years  ;  much  less,  the  possibility  of  its  be- 
ing cultivated,  agreeably  to  Mr.  R.  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Jerseys  and  other  places  for  47  years,  and 
yet  to  be  unknown  till  recently — the  assumption 
is  truly  preposterous. 

But  what  is  more  conclusive  and  fatal  to  Mr. 
Richardson's  assertions  : — the  white  wheat  is  now 
eagerly  procured  from  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Coun- 
ties, from  the  very  Counties  where  it  existed,  ac- 
cording to  that  gentleman,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago. — With  these  remarks  I  shall  rest  the  subject 
forever,  with  a  sincere  regret  that  I  have  been 
compelled  to  appear  once  more  before  the  public 
in  self  defence,  for  I  find  myself  assailed  in  the 
evening  of  life,  in  a  spirit  of  persecution,  howev- 
er disinterested  my  unremitted  efforts  for  a  third 
of  a  century,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  my  fellow 
men,  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  my  limited  powers. 
EI.KANAH  WATSON. 

1  hi:;  may  certify.  That  we  the  subscribers,  of 
the  town  of  Scipio,  in  the  county  of  Cayuga  and 
state  of  New- York,  have  raised  the  white  Jllnt 
ivhcat,  with  great  success,  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  have  seen  it  growing  by  the  side 
of  different  kinds  of  Wheat ;  and  it  has,  with  few 
exceptions,  exceeded  any  others  one  third,  and 
frequently  one  half  in  the  same  field.  It  is  a 
Vvihite  cliaff  bald  wheat,  with  a  fair  white  berry, 
stands  the  winter  remarkably  well,  and  spreads 
and  thickens  up  in  the  months  of  April  and  May 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  wheat  which  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  has  a  small  straw,  thicker  than 
other  kinds  of  wheat,  in  which  the^j/  or  insect 
has  not  yet  been  found,  although  they  have,  at 
the  same  time,  made  great  ravages  on  other  kinds 
growing  in  the  same  fields. 


*Mr.  Richardson  says,  "  It  ivouldgive  me  great 
delight  to  be  in  any  manner  useful  to  my  native 
state,  Maryland. — Fdit.  Am.  Farmer. 

I  Ihis  re/tly  was  never  seen  by  the  Editor  of  the 
American  F'armer. 


John   Daniels, 
Vlhedon  Clark, 
IVm.  Daniels, 
James   II  ood, 
JVathan  liamsey, 
.lohn   C.  Frail, 
Jared  Beardslcy, 
Davixt  Ftnc/f, 


JBenj.  Loveland, 
Benj.   Olney, 
Flias   Manchester, 
Charles  Sales, 
£den    Wittine, 
Timothy  F'inc/t, 
Joshua  Baley, 
Jtm.  Bennett. 


No.  30.] 

Thi-1  niaij  certify.  That  I  am  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  above  subscribers,  and  kiiovv  ihem  to 
be  uractical  farmers,  and  menuf  truth  and  veracity. 
JONATHAN  RICHMOND. 

J.avana,  June  24t/i,  1824. 

I  am  acquainted  with  J  Kichmond,  the  signer 
t<f  the  r^iiovp  cc.tihcatc,  v/ho  is  a  gentleman  of 
the  iiios;  icbpectablecharacter.  and  any  represen- 
tation of  his  is  entitled  to  entire  confidence. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 

Albamj,  3d  July,  1824. 

[We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  qualities  of  this 
wheat  will  be  fairly  tested  the  ensuing  year  by  a 
number  of  judicious  farmers  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia. — R.  Sinclair  procured  of  Ira  HopUiiis, 
through  the  kind  agency  of  Mr.  Bnel,  nf  Albany, 
eiirhly  barrels,  all  of  which  has  hetn  disposed  of, 
and  much  .nore  might  have  been.] — E.  i.  Far. 

[The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  will 
thank  any  gentleman  who  will  send  him  a  sin 
gle  stalk  of  wheat,  solid  in  whole  or  in  part.] 

DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Mtre. — Nitrate   of  Potash   or    Saltpetre. 


AM ElilCAN    KAUMER. 
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creted  by  the  arteries  of  the  skin.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  sensible  and  insensible  ;  in  the  latter 
at.-xte  it  passes  off  in  invisible  vapour ;  in  the  form- 
er, so  as  to  be  visible,  as  sweat. 

Perspiration  is  a  highly  important  discharge  in 
horses  and  other  quadrupeds;  in  some  animals 
however,  as  the  dog,  there  is  no  visible  perspira- 
tion ;  but  in  such  animals  the  vapour  thrown  olF 
from  the  lungs  is  proportionally  abundant.  In  the 
human  body  perspiration  is  easily  promoted  by 
medicine,  but  in  the  horse  and  otlier  domestic 
animals  this  is  not  the  case ;  indeed  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  medicine  which  will  excite 
sweating  in  the  horse,  except  it  be  such  substances 
as  will  produce  violent  irritaton  or  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  we  observe  gene 
rally,  that,  when  these  parts  are  inflamed,  profuse 
perspiration  will  break  out  in  paroxysms  of  pain. 
Many  of  the  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle  are 
caused  by  suppressed  or  checked  perspiration  ; 
the  various  appearances  they  assume  depending 
perhaps  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  discharge  is  stopped,  and  the  state 
of  the  animal  at  the  time  it  takes  place.  Thus  if 
a  horse,  after  being  heated  and  made  to  sweat  by 
exercise,  and  theu  tutfered  to  stand  still,  be  expo- 
sed to  a  cold  wind  or  rain,  a  fever,or  inflammation 
of  some  internal  organ,  will  probably  be  the  con 


medicine  much  used  in  veterinary  medicine  as  a  [sequence;  and  the  disease  thus  produced  will  be 
diuretic  and  febrifuge.  The  dose  from  half  anjstiU  more  serious,  if  the  horse's  exercise  have 
ounce  to  an  ounce  or  twelve  drams,  twice  or  thrte  been  such  as  to  produce  considerable  fatigue.     If 


times  a  day ;  Gibson  and  Bartlet  prescribe  it  in 
doses  of  two  ounces  three  times  a  day.  I  have 
seen  it  given  to  the  extent  of  four  ounces  at  one 
dose  ;  but  it  evidently  quickened  the  pulse  and 
breathing,  and  distressed  the  animal  in  a  conside- 
rable degree. 

Autrition. — The  living  body  is  continually  los- 
ing its  constituent  parts,  which  a  variety  of  caus- 
es are  incessantly  carrying  off,  and  when  the  sto- 
mach, and  other  parts  concerned  in  the  process 
of  nutrition  are  in  a  healthy  state,  and  there  is  a 
due  supply  of  food,  a  constant  renovation  is  at 
the  same  time  going  on.    Nutrition  is  a  complica- 
ted process,  and  may  be  interrupted  by  various 
circumstances.    Supposingthe  food  to  be  sufficient 
in  quantity,  and  of  a  proper  quality,  it  is  necessa 
ry  that  it  should  be  masticated  and  moistened  with 
saliva,  and  then  by  means  of  the  tongue,  with  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  gullet,  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  stomach  ;  here  the  masticated  food  mixes 
with  certain  juices,  by  which  it  is  further  altered 
and  converted  into  a  pulpy  mass,  termed  Chyme. 
As  soon  as  it  passes  from  the  stomach,  it  mixes 
•with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  cause  a  separation  of  the  more  essential 
parts  of  the  digested  mass,  which  is  named  Chyle. 
On  the  inner  surface  of  the  small  intestines  there 
are  innumerable  small  orifices,   which   are   the 
mouths  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  by  these  the  chyle 
is  sucked  up  and  conveyed  to  the  thoracic  duct,  a 
vessel  that  lies  upon  the  vertebra;  of  the  back. 
By  the  thoracic  duct,  it  is  carried  to  a  large  vein 
near  the  heart,   where  it  mixes  with  the  blood. 
From  this  sketch  it  may  be  seen  how  many  circum 
stances  may  happen  to  impede  or  oppose  nutrition. 
Thus  in  old  horses  the  grinding  teeth  sometimes 
■wear  so  unequally,  that  mastication  is  performed 
•with  difficulty,  and  great  part  of  the  grain  they 
eat  is  swallowed  unchewed  ;  or  there  may  be  a 
deficiency  of  saliva;  in  either  case  the  food  will 
pass  into  the  stomach  in  an  unprepared  state.     I 
have  seen  a  case  where  the  muscles  of  the  pha- 
rynx had  become  paralytic,  so  that  the  horse  was 
incapable  of  swallowing.     In  vol.  i.  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  this  subject  has  been  particularly 
noticed,  and  the  most  effectual  means  pointed  out 
of  removing  any  impediments  that  may  exist  to 
the  process  of  nutrition. 

Fert/iiration.-^Th^  fluid  or  vapour  which  is  se- 


on  the  other  hand,  a  cold  current  of  air  be  admit- 
ted to  a  horse's  body  as  he  stands  in  a  stable,  it 
will  often  cause  a  catarrh  or  cold.  Cattle  often 
suffer  from  being  kept  in  cold  bleak  situations, 
particularly  in  the  early  part  of  spring  during  the 
prevalence  of  an  easterly  wind ;  in  this  case  the 
suppression  of  the  discharge  is  more  gradual,  and 
the  diseases  which  result  from  it  are  slower  in 
their  progress,  consequently  more  insidious  in 
their  nature;  and  it  often  happens,  that  the  ani- 
mal is  left  in  the  same  cold  situation  until  the 
disease  is  incurable.  It  seems  probable  that  in 
these  cases  the  perspirable  vessels  gradually  lose 
their  power,  and  thst  at  length  a  total  and  per- 
manent suppression  of  that  necessary  discharge 
takes  place  :  hence  arise  consumptions,  decayed 
liver,  rot,  mesenteric  obstructions,  and  various 
other  complaints.  How  necessary  therefore  is  it 
for  proprietors  of  cattle  to  be  provided  with  shel- 
tered situations  for  their  stock  !  how  many  diseas- 
es might  they  prevent  by  such  precaution  I  and 
how  much  might  they  save,  not  only  in  preserving 
the  lives  of  their  cattle,  but  in  avoiding  the  ex- 
pense, (too  often  useless  to  say  the  best  of  it,)  of 
catile-doctoring ! 

Poll  Evil. — An  obstinate  disease,  which  often 
happens  to  horses.  It  generally  proceeds  from  a 
blow  received  upon  the  poll  or  back  part  of  the 
head.  Sometimes  the  injury  thus  inflicted  is  su- 
perficial, and  easily  cured  by  fermentation,  &c; 
more  frequently  however,  the  vascular  membrane, 
between  the  under  surface  of  the  great  suspenso- 
ry ligament  of  the  neck  and  the  first  vertebra,  is 
the  part  principally  hurt :  in  consequence  it  be- 
comes inflamed,  and  suppuration  takes  place. 
The  matter,  having  no  vent,  spreads  in  various 
directions  or  where  there  is  the  least  resistance  : 
and  both  the  bone  and  ligament  are  affected  De- 
fore  any  external  swelling  can  be  observed.  Thus 
an  obstinate  disease  is  established  before  its  exis- 
tence is  suspected,  as  the  only  indication  of  it  is 
a  stiffness  in  the  motions  of  the  head.  Several 
months  have  elapsed  in  some  instances  before  any 
external  swelling  has  been  perceived;  and  then 
some  mode  of  repelling  the  tumour  is  often  adopt- 
ed ;  such  as  stimulating  or  blistering  liniments, 
&c.  which  cannot  of  course  be  effectual  in  accom- 
plishing the  object  tor  which  they  are  used  :  they 
may  however  promote  the  progress  of  the  mat- 


ter to  the  surface,  and  bring  the  swelling  to  a 
proper  state  to  be  opened.  When  this  has  been 
done,  a  free  and  extensive  incision  should  be  made, 
so  that  the  finger  may  be  introduced,  and  the 
length  and  direction  of  the  sinuses  or  pipes  ascer- 
tained ;  all  these  should  be  freely  opened  also,  and 
though  the  bleeding  •which  ensues  may  have  a 
formidable  appearance,  it  may  always  be  stopped 
by  pressure.  When  the  bleeding  has  ceased, 
some  caustic  composition  should  be  applied  to  all 
the  diseased  parts  ;  sjch  as  butter  of  antimony, 
solution  of  subliiiate  in  muriatic  acid,  or  of  quick- 
silver in  nitrous  acid,  or  the  scalding  mixture. 
which,  if  neatly  applied,  so  as  not  to  injure  sound 
parts,  is  perhaps  as  effectual  as  any. 

Two  or  three  daysafter,  the  dead  jjarts  should  be 
washed  oft",  and  if  any  more  sinuses  are  discover- 
ed, they  should  be  laid  open  freely,  and  the  caus- 
tic dressing  again  applied.  When  a  proper  open- 
ing has  been  made,  we  cai.  often  feel,  by  i'-..ro- 
ducing  the  finger,  the  diseased  surface  m  the 
bone;  a  narrow  blunt-pointed  knife  shou.d  chen 
be  introduced,  or  any  convenient  instrc.iient,  by 
which  the  rotten  surface  of  the  boiic  may  be 
scraped  off,  as  well  as  any  part  of  the  ligament 
which  may  be  found  in  the  sai'ie  state.  The  cure 
will  be  expedited  also  by  cutting  away  any  cal- 
lous matter  that  may  be  found  within  the  lips  of 
the  external  opening.  In  some  instances  it  iias 
taken  several  months  to  effect  a  cure  of  poU-evil ; 
and  I  have  found,  from  much  experience,  that: 
cutting  freely  and  caustic  dressings  are  the  most 
eft'ectual  and  expeditious  remedies.  When  the 
wound  has  been  brought  to  a  healing  state,  dis- 
charging but  little  matter,  and  giving  less  pain  to 
the  animal,  mild  dressings  are  most  proper;  such 
as  Friar's  balsam,  digestive  ointment,  8cc. 


SEEDS  of  various  sorts  are  daily  ripening; 
care,  therefore,  must  be  taken  to  gather  and  dry 
them  properly,  for  on  good  seeds  all  the  excel- 
lence of  your  future  crop  depends ;  and  if  you 
have  more  than  you  want  for  your  own  use,  the 
seedsman  will  either  buy  them  of  you,  or  exchange 
them  for  others.  A  good  cultivator  will  very  rare- 
ly be  under  the  necessity  of  laying  out  money  for 
seeds,  but  will  usually  have  enough  to  make  them 
a  source  of  profit,  besides  supplying  his  own  wants. 

"  As  to  the  method  of  preserving  seeds,  (says 
Deane's  New-England  Farmer,)  the  dry  kinds 
are  kept  in  their  pods  or  outer  coverings ;  but  the 
seeds  of  ail  soft  fruits,  as  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 
must  be  cleansed  from  the  pulp  and  mucilage 
which  surround  them ;  otherwise  the  rotting  of 
these  parts  will  corrupt  the  seed. 

"  When  the  seeds  are  gathered  it  should  always 
be  done  in  dry  weather ;  and  they  should  be  hung 
up  in  bags  in  a  dry  room,  so  as  to  preserve  them 
from  the  air." 

"  The  selection  of  seeds  (according  to  the  do- 
mestic Encyclopedia,)  depends  principally  on  the 
proper  choice  of  grains  and  kernels,  as  well  as 
roots,  from  themost  vigorous  vegetables,  growing 
under  our  own  inspection;  for  though  it  be  con- 
jectured, that  the  constant  cultivation  of  a  par- 
ticular plant  from  the  same  seed,  and  in  the  same 
soil,  will  at  length  cause  it  to  degenerate,  yet  nu- 
merous well  attested  instances  have  occurred,  iu 
which  the  contrary  effects  have  been  evident. — 
The  more  healthy  stalks  or  stems  should  be  se- 
lected for  bearing  seeds;  and  such  as  attain  ma- 
turity  at  the  earliest  period  in  the  season,  ought 
to  be  preferred,  especially  if  they  grow  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  weakly  plants  of  the  same  species  ; 
lest  fecundating  farina  of  the  latter  be  blown  upon 
the  stigmata  of  the  former,  and  an  inferior  kind, 
or  succession  be  produced. 

"  The  proper  time  for  gathering  seeds,  is  the 
period  of  their  perfect  maturity  ;  \Yliich  may  be 
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easily  ascertained  by  the  dryness  of  the  stem  ; 
because  when  the  l;itter  begins  to  decay  it  be- 
comes 'bleached  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos 
phere,' and  no  fuviher  nourishment  can  then  be 
conveyed  to  the  ripe  seed. 

"  Various  expedients  liave  been  devised  for  the 
presurvalion  of  seeds  ;  the  most  simple  consist  in 
excluding  them  from  the  light  and  lieat  in  the 
bowels  ol  the  earth;  where  they  will  retain  thei) 
vegetative  poivcrs  i'cr  several  years.  Thus  Dr 
Darwin  mentions  instances  of  innstard  seed  pro- 
ducins  a  crop  on  digj^ing  up  soil  wliere  it  had  re 
mained  in  a  state  of  rest  tor  many  years,  and  '  as 
was  believed  even  for  ages.'  In  the  same  manner 
ihe  best  cucumbers  and  melons  are  raised  from 
seeds  which  are  at  least  three  or  four  years  old; 
though  some  gardeners  do  not  employ  them  till 
they  have  been  kept  ten  or  twelve  years. 

"It  appears  to  be  an  opinion,  settled  among  the 
best  practical  and  scientific  cultivators,  that  very 


Manchester,  and  which,  after  careful  inquiry,  we 
stated  to  bt  30,000,  having  been  acknowledged  to 
convey  more  accurate  information  on  that  great 
branch  of  business  than  had  been  generally  known, 
we  have  been  induced  to  make  furtlier  inquiries, 
the  result  of  which  we  will  occasionally  commn- 
nicate  to  our  readers,  in  tlie  hope  that  such  com- 
putations will  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  wlin 
exercise  their  reasoning  powers  upon  commercial 
questions. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  converted  into         lbs. 
yarn  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  one  year,  is  about.     .      .         .       160,000,000 
The  loss  in  spinning  m.ay  be  estimated 

at  1  12  oz.  per  lb 15,000,000 


Quantity  of  yarn  produced     . 
'Vmount  supposed  ISd.  to  be  the  aver- 


age price  per 


lb. 


145,000,000 
£10,8-5,000 


little  advantage  in  common  cases,  is  derived  from  According  to  Mr  Kennedy's  calculation,  that  eve 
changing  seeds  and  roots  oi\  his  own  premises.-^  ry  person  employed  in  spinning  produces  900  lbs 
This  is  the  least  troublesome,  least  expensive,^  per  annum,  the  number  of  persons  emplovcd  is 
most  indep'endent,  and  most  profitable  mode  ot^g,  ,n_      -pj^g  number   of    spindles    employed, 


management,    as    regards    that    very   important 
branch  of  rural  economy." 


supposing  each  to  produce  151b.  weight  per  an 
nuni,  is  9,666,666.  The  capital  invested  in 
buildings  and  machinery  cannot  be  less  than 
10,000,000/.  We  calculate  that  the  rental  of 
Manchester,  including  Salford,  Chorltsn-row  Sec, 
which  form  jjart  of  the  same  town,  will  be  in- 

l)V  new  build- 


R AIL  ROADS  &  LOCO-MOTIVE  ENGINES. 

Hitherto,  rail-roads  have  been  used  for  very  li- 
mited purposes,  and  whenever  they  ars  spoken  jcreased  at  least  15,000  this  year 
of  it  is  in  connexion  with  coal-pits  and  stone  ings.  The  increase  is  principally  in  cottage  pro- 
quanies,  but  they  are  now  about  to  be  applied ;perty,  under  12/.  a  year  rent  ;  so  that  the  avcr- 
*or  the  purpose  of  conveying  merchandise  over  jage  rent,  notwithstanding  the  very  large  factoi-ies 
ve.v  ertejiiicd  lines  of  conniry  ;  and  thus  they  which  arc  included,  is  not  higher  than  the  average 
are  becoming  an  object  of  great  national  interest,  rent  of  houses  in  Edinburgh  where  thei'e  are  no 
Rail-roads,  as  hitherto  worked  by  horses,  possess  ^factories,  nor  warehouses  unconnected  with  ilwel- 
very  little,  if  any  advantage  over  canals;  butjling  houses,  to  swell  the  average,  'i'his  lact 
rail-roads,  worked  by  the  loco-motive  steam-en-  shows  that  in  that  city  the  annual  accession  to  its 
gine,  have  so  decided  a  superiority,  both  as  re-  pnpul.ation  is  of  jiersons  able  to  pay  a  much  high- 
gards  time  and  expense,  that  there  can  be  no  er  rent  tlian  can  l>e  afforded  by  those  who  are  an- 
qucstion  but  they  will  be  generally  adopted  when-  nually  added  to  the  population  of  this  town, 
(jveranew  line  of  conveyance  has  become  neces-  J\Ianchesttr  Gazette. 

sary,  either  from  increasing  trade,  or  from  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  canal  proprietors. 

By  the  loco-motive  engine  fifty  tons  of  goods 
jflav  be  conveyed  by  a  ten  horse  power  engine, 
on  a  level  road,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour, 
and  lighter  weights  at  a  proportioned  increase  of 
speed.  Carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  passen 
gers,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  per 
hour.  For  cinals  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  dead 
level,  but  not  so  for  rail-roads;  an  engine  will 
work  goods  over  an  elevation  of  one-eiglith  of  an 
inch  to  the  yard.— Where  the  ascent  or  descent 
is  rapid,  and  cannot  be  counteracted  by  cuttings  or 
embankments,  recourse  must  be  had  to  perma- 
nent engines  and  inclined  planes,  just  as  recourse 
is  had  to  locks  for  canals  ;  but  here  again  the 
rail-road  system  has  a  great  advantage;  the  in- 
clined plane  causes  no  delay,  while  locking  cre- 
ates a  great  deal. 

Two  acts  of  Parliament  have  already  been 
bbtalned,  namely,  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Act,  and  the  Moretcn  Act.  On  these  lines, 
which  exceed  thirty  miles  each,  it  is  intended  to 
adopt  the  loco-motive  engine,  and  they  will  both 
be  very  soon  ready  for  conveyance  of  goods. 
There  are  also  three  or  four  other  rail-roads 
projected. 

U'he  discovery  of  the  loco-motive  engine  it  is 
said  will  be  almost  as  important  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  this  couuiiy,  as  the  discovery  of 
the  steam  engine  itself. — Albion. 


POWER  LOOMS. 

Our  computation  of  the  number  of  power  looms 
»[j  the  manufacturing  district   which   surrounds 


FROM    THE    NEW-KNGLAND    FARMER. 

STEAM  CARRIAGES. 

It  is  proposed  in  England  to  substitute  iron  rail- 
ways for  roads,  and  employ  steam  engines  instead 
of  the  great  number  of  teams  of  horses  and  oxen, 
now  used  to  transport  travellers  and  merchandise. 
The  distance  from  London  to  the  principal  cities 
of  England  will  be  reduced  one-quarter  or  even 
one-third  by  the  construction  of  rail  ways,  in  a 
right  line  and  the  numerous  windings  in  the  roads 
will  be  avoided.  The  post  tVom  London,  by  this 
new  arrangement  will  reach  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool and  Leeds  in  twelve  hours,  and  only  twtiuy- 
four  hours  will  be  required  to  arrive  in  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh. 

It  will  cost  about  20,000  dollars  per  mile  to  con- 
struct a  double  rail  way  projier  for  carriages  both 
to  go  and  return.  The  expense  of  a  rail-way  of 
four  rows,  is  estimated  at  58,000  dollars.  The  dis- 
tance between  London  and  New-Castle  in  a  right 
line  is  about  200  miles.  The  establishment  of 
this  kind  of  communication  will  cost  therefore 
11,500,000  dollars.  The  consumption  of  Ne>v- 
Castle  coal  is  a  little  more  than  2,000,000  chald 
rons  a  year,  which,  if  the  freight  is  a  dollar  e.ich 
will  yield  tlie  proprietors  of  the  rail-way  an  an- 
nual revenue  oi  2,000,000  dollars,  and  will  re-im 
burse  llicir  capital  in  less  than  six  years.  But  the 
profits  of  the  estalilishment  from  other  articles 
of  transjjortation  will  be  immense.  To  appreciate 
the  aiuouiu,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that 
one  steam  engine  will  be  able  to  propel  along  the 


rail-way  ni  ;e5s  th.pn  thirty  hours  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  three  cariiages  laden  with  passengers 
and  baggage  which  at  present  require  three  hun- 
dred horses,  and  reach  their  place  of  destination 
only  in  fifty  hours. 

Little  feasible  as  the  execntion  of  this  project 
appears,  ?.dds  the  French  writer,  "we  dare  say 
capitalists  will  be  found  in  England  venturous 
enough  to  furnish  the  funds,  and  engineers  sicilful 
enough  to  ovcvconie  the  obstacles  which  seem  to 
render  it  impracticable." 


1/ie  Toilet  of  a  Roman  Lady. — A  woman  of 
quality,  on  leai'ing  her  bed  which  she  usually  did 
about  10  or  11  o'clock,  repaired  to  her  bath.  Af- 
ter reiiiaining  there  for  some  time,  where  she  was 
carefully  rubbed  with  a  pumice-stone,  she  came 
forth  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  cosmetet.  These 
cosmetes  were  slaves,  who  possessed  many  se- 
crets for  preserving  the  skin  and  complexion,  and 
who  derived  this  name  from  the  Greek  word  A'os- 
mos,  which  signifies  beauty. 

The  moment  she  left  the  bath,  a  sort  of  cata- 
plasm, invented  by  the  Empress  Poppea,  was  ap- 
plied to  her  face,  which  slie  took  off  only  when 
she  went  abroad,  or  on  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  ; 
so  that  the  poor  husband  could  never  see  his  wife 
without  her  features  being  covered  with  this 
mask,  which  she  often  replaced  in  the  evening  te 
preserve  her  face  throughout  the  night  from  the 
contact  of  the  air. 

As  soon  as  she  began  her  toilette,  a  slave  re- 
moved it,  and  bathed  her  face  with  a  spung  steep- 
ed iu  asses'  milk,  whilst  another  endeavoured  to 
give  to  the  skin  all  possible  freshness  by  rubbing 
it,  according  to  Pliny,  with  the  ashes  of  snails,  or 
of  large  ants,  burnt  and  bruised  in  salt,  with  honey 
in  which  the  bees  had  been  smothered,  with  the 
fat  of  a  pullet  mixed  with  onions,  and  lastly,  witk 
the  fat  of  a  swan,  to  which  they  attributed  the  pro- 
perty of  removing  wrinkles.  Her  next  care  was 
to  efface  any  red  spots  with  a  piece  of  woolen 
cloth,  steeped  in  oil  of  roses,  and  to  remove  frec- 
kles with  a  scraping  of  sheep-skin,  mixed  witli 
the  honey  of  Corsica,  to  which  was  sometimes 
added  the  powder  of  frankincense. 

TUis  operation  finished,  a  third  slave  approach- 
ed, provided  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  with  which 
she  mercilessly  plucked  even  the  minutest  hairs 
from  the  face  of  her  mistress. 

This  duty  of  toilette  over,  that  of  the  teeth 
commenced.  When  fresh  water  was  found  insuf- 
ficient to  cleans^;  them,  they  were  rubbed  with 
grated  puniici. -stone,  or  marble  dust,  a  method 
still  employed.  The  use  of  tooth-brushes  was 
known  al  that  period  ;  and  the  coquettes  of  the 
time,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  reijlaced  the 
teeth  they  lost  with  false  ones,  which  were  fas- 
tened with  gold.  To  heal  or  prevent  chaps  in 
the  lips,  they  rubbed  them  with  the  in  ide  of  a 
sheep  skin,  covered  with  a  gall-nut  ointment — or, 
i.diat  was  better  still,  with  the  ashes  of  ,i  ijurnt 
mouse,  mixed  with  fennel  root. 

The  teeth  being  cleaned,  a  third  class  of  slaves 
appeared  to  colour  the  eye-lashes,  eye-brows, 
and  hair,  according  to  the  age  or  taste  of  the 
lady. 

This  last  part  of  the  ojicrations  of  the  toilette 
ended,  a  slave  spread  a  red  jjomade  on  the  lips 
of  her  mistress  to  heighten  their  freshness  and 
bloom,  whilst  another  presented  a  round  mirror, 
ornamented  with  precitxis  stones,  and  held  by  a 
handle  of  mother  of  i)earl  ;  which  nr.rror,  from 
the  want  of  glass,  was  formed  of  a  composition 
of  several  metals,  to  which  w.is  given  an  exqui- 
site polish.  They  >vere  somotiincs  so  large  as  ^ 
reflect  the  person  from  head  to  foot. 
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EAUovial  CoTves\ioudtuce. 


£x:tracC  of  a  letter  dated  A'elson  County,  Va. 
fie/it.  24t/i,  1824. 
"The  Ions  continued  rains  have  done  much  in- 
Jury  to  our  tobacco  crops  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, by  causing  thfplant  to  suffer  what  planters 
lerm  Jirlng.  The  richest  lands  have  suffered 
most,  particularly  where  they  are  strong.  It 
seems  to  he  a  disease  arising  from  an  excessive 
quantity  of  circulating  fluid  in  the  plant,  as  alter 
much  lain,  or  a  sudden  check  given  to  the  circu 
lation,  causing  a  rupture  ol  the  vessels,  as  when 
the  \yeather  turns  suddenly  cool.  Our  corn  crop 
will  be  sufficiently  abundant.  The  wheat  has 
yitUlcd  badly  in  proportion  to  the  straw,  but  is  of 
good  quality ." 


PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    EY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobarco  inspected  at  and  deli 
vered  from  Nottingham  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  6th  clay  of 
July,   1824,  and  ending  on  the  4th  day  of  Octo 
ber,  1824. 


DouKstic 
gi-owth. 

Gvowfli  not 
i.f  tljis 
state. 

apecttti. 

Total. 

>Jumber  in- 
spected. 

304 

304 

Mumber  de- 
livered. 

241 

241 

'.1)0,000  citizens,  to  the  Exchange,  where  he  wa:. 
'eceivf^d  by  the  city  authorities,  and  in  their 
name  welcomed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Mayor,  with 
a  sensibility  honourable  to  his  heart,  and  with  sen- 
timents worthy  of  those  for  whom  he  acted. 

On  that  day'he  dined  at  the  elegant  apartments 
prepared  for  him  at  Mr.  Barney's  Inn,  in  company 
with  his  old  revolutionary  compatriots  and  a  good- 
ly number  of  the  corporation.  On  the  next  day 
he  was  feasted  by  the  .Mayor  and  .Mdermcn,  old 
and  new,  at  a  more  full  and  regular  "  corporation 
dinner;"  and  on  Saturday  he  partook  of  an  ele 
gaut  dinner  given  by  tlie  Cincinnati  Society.  It 
was  designed  to  make  this  the  most  splendid  and 
tasty  repast  ever  served  up  in  this  city,  and  that 
was  soon  found  to  be  impossible  without  the  as- 
sistance and  direction  of  the  Ladies.  And  for 
what  enjoyments,  worthy  of  being  esteemed  such, 
are  we  not  df/inident  on  them  ?  Did  not  Jaffier 
but  express  the  common  feeling  of  all  refined  hearts 
when  he  exclaimed — 

Oil  woman!  lovely  woman!  nature  inad'-  lli'-e 
To  tcmiKT  man.  '  We  liail  been  bi-uu-s  Miilioutyou  ! 
Anijels  arc  iiuintud  fair,  to  loi.k  liki;  vmi  ; 
Thiire  's  invnu  :ill  (hat  \iv  believe  of  lieaveil; 
Amaziti^  lii'Lblness,  imi-ily,  and  trnUi, 
Kteriial  joj,  and  everlusting  love. 

A  committee  of  ladies  of  the  very  highest  res- 
pectability was  appointed  to  superintend  the  pre- 
paration and  display  of  this  sumptuous  dinner  to 
the  Nation's  Guest ;  and  we  understand  it  to  have 
over  excelkd  even    the  anticipations  created  by 


THOMAS  BADEN  Inspector. 

Trasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Oct.  5th,  1824. 
True  Copy,  jrom   the  original    report  on  JiU 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


•SSim  IP  ^ismiiB. 


Baltimoke,  FaiDAV,  October  15,  1824. 


THE  NATION'S  GUEST. 

We  are  sure  it  is  not  expected  of  us  to  give  the 
details  of  General  La  Fayette's  movements  in 
his  progress  to  the  great  meeting  at  York,  in  Vi 
ginia.  These  movements  have  been  minutelv, 
and  we  may  add,  iaitl.  fully  detailed  iii  all  the  daily 
juuiiials  ;  still  we  shi-.U  be  excused  for  giving  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  his  recei)lion  within  our  own  State. 

He  arrived  on  Thursday  ag,ree;ibly  to  appo-nt- 
j'lent,  and  was  piebijnlcd  at  Fort  McHenry  to  Go- 
■  LMior  StEVKNS,  who,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
.Maryland,  welcomed  him  in  veiy  feeling  and  ap- 
propriate terms — whcifupon  he  was  inlioduccdtii 
the  Socit-ty  of  Cincinnati,  assembled  within  the 
Fort  under  that  identical  tent  in  which  he  had 
s'o  often  shared  tiie  frugal  meal  and  aided  the  coun- 
sels of  Washington.  The  "  tent  scene"  was 
impressive  beyond  description.  This  meeting  of 
this  venerable  remn.ant  of  jjatriot  warriors,  uiidf  r 
such  associations  was  perhaps  the  finest  moral 
spectacle  that  ever  was  witnessed.  Wliat  was 
tiic  cohnetjurnce  of  the  mt.isures  resolved  upon  in 
the  couiicjlsheld  un4srthat  s.icred canopy  ?  Noth- 
ing le?^  ".Iian  the  ireedom  and  happiness  of  millions 
upon  millions  for  ages  and  jgi.-'  lo  .  oine  !  But  we 
must  at  once  cherk  the  fc£Un,i!.s  tli^t  would  natu 
rally  spring  from  Uit  contemplation  of  this  distin- 
guishing feature  in  the  tout  ensemble  of  his  recep- 
^ion  ;u  Baltimort--,  and  go  on,  as  brieily  i-.  pnssi 
ble,  to  state,  that  after  taking  sonn  niVeshuient 
attix  l-'rrt.  'ir.  was  conduce- J  by  initlciry  esciTt 
Uiider  triumphal  arches  and   the  eheerings  of 


sweet  offering  prepared  an  I  dcposi'ed  by  the 
hands  of  female  patriotism  on  the  shrine  of  grati- 
tude. 

In  regard  to  this  festival  en  which  so  many  As- 
sociations conferred  peculiar  interest,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  in  the  newspaper  account  of  it,  that  at  least 
here,  in  a  volunteer,  if  not  in  a  regular  toast,  the 
immortal  /"rawX-//?;,  amongst  the  far//>s<  and  fast&st 
and  best  friends  of  La  Fayette,  was  not  forgotten. 
The  venerable  W.  Patterson,  in  heart  an  Amer- 
ican, in  services  a  revolutionary  soldier,  by  birth 
an  Irishman,  offered  to  the  company,  "Benja- 
min Franklin,  greater  than  Solomon,  since  he 
possessed  all  his  knowledge,  without  his  faults." 
And  since  Gen.  La  Fayette  is  gone  and  this  is  the 
only  recall  we  have  seen  of  the  memory  of  that 
patriot  who  glorified  his  country,  we  claim  the 
privilege  of  recording,  that  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing at  the  ball  supper,  he  was  presented  to  the  pa- 
triotic recollections  of  the  company  by  one  .dmer- 
icon  citizen,  in  a  voltuittcr  to  the  memory  of 
"Bknjanin  Franklin,  by  trade  a  printer,  by 
self-instiuction  a  philosopher,  statesman,  and  mo- 
ralist." On  all  patriotic  occasions  his  name  should, 
be  on  our  lips,  for  be  it  remembered,  that  "in 
the   fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

The  Ball  given  on  Friday  night  transcended  the 
anticipations  of  all,  as  it  does  all  power  of  de- 
scription. It  was  for  the  active  managers,  a  re« 
sponsible  and  most  cril  ical  uuiiertaking ;  one  which 
might  even  by  trifling  omissions  have  caused 
great  dissatisfaction.  It  was  executed  throughout 


their  acknowled«-d  taste.  The  preparation  of  |.<"  a  manner  to  give  urn  versa  pleasure  and  aston. 
6/a.cma.,-.  was  by  common  consenf.  specially  con  '^hment  full  o  delight  at  the  spleudotir  ot  t  le 
filled  to  the  supei-intendanceofthe  Misses  5.  and  spectacle,  and  the  regularity  with  which  eveiy 
Fl.  Memiman,  whose  superior  taste  gave  promise 
of  all  that  art  could  do  ;  and  having  solicited  an  op- 
portunity of  sreingthisparticularportionof  the  re- 
past, as  an  objectof  curiosity  in  the  highest  branch 
of  the  culinary  art,  we  can  safely  assure  our  fair 
readers,  of  whom  it  is  our  boast  lo  have  many, 
that  we  never  saw,  neither  had  we  conceived  any 
thing  in  this  way  so  exquisitdy  delicate  and  bean- 
tiiul'.  Of  this  particular  article  there  were  four 
and  twe.ity  dishes,  one  for  each  state  in  the  Union, 
representing  to  the  very  life  in  form,  size,  and 
colour,  oranges,  pears,  buaches  of  grapes,  pea- 
ches, asparagus,  Indian  corn,  and  a  variety  of  other 
fruits  and  vegtt.ibles  ;  besides  fishes  ot  gold  and 
iilvtr  hue,  so  perfectly  represented,  that  nothing 
but  the  knife  or  the  palate  could  detect  the  delu- 
sion; altogether  it  was  really  the  most  delicate 
and  beautiful  exhibition  of  this  ekg-mt  art  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country— worthy,  in  a 
word  and  in  its  way,  of  the  occaiion*     A  soldier 


spectacle,  and  the  regularity 
thing  was  conducted.  They  ;  tflected  credit  on 
the  city,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  came  from  abroad; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  say,  that 
they  eminently  deserve  the  thanks  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens. 

On  Monday  the  General  attended  divine  ser- 
vice at  the  Cathedral,  the  most  splendid  house  of 
worship  in  this  country.  Visited  after,  at  Belvi- 
derc,  the  hero  of  Eutaw  and  Cowpens,  and  passed 
the  evening  with  General  Smith  in  company  with 
a  large  party  composed  of  tlie  general's  particular 
friends. 

On  Monday  he,  at  the  instance  of  Major  Gene- 
ral Hauler,  reviewed  his  Division,  and  departed 
about  four,  P.  M.  for  Rossburgh,  a  commodious 
inn,  aliout  nine  miles  this  side  of  Washington. 

During  his  stay  the  General  was  welcomed  by 
a  deputation  of  Members  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society,  when  the  proceedings  occurred 
which  appear  in  this  number  of  our  journal. 


and  patriot  of  less  gallantry  than  Gen.  La  Fayette  |  

seems  to  possess,  might  have  felt  flattered  at  this  \Proceedings  of  a  Special  Meeting  of  Members  djf 

the  Maryland  Ji^riculiaral  Society, 

At  st  special  meeting  of  members  of  the  Mary, 
land  AKricultura!  Society,  on  the  7th  inst.  it  was 
ResoU'ed,  riiat  R.  Smith,  Esq.  President  of  the 
Society,  C.  K'.dgely,  of  Hampton,  Samuel  Owings, 
Nicholas  Bosley,  Da\id  Williamson,  jr.,  James 
Gittings,  Jacob  HoUingbworth,  B.  W.  Hall,  James 
Carroll,  jr.,  Cliristopher  Caiman,  James  Cox,  Jas. 
Howard,  and  J.  S  Skinner,  be  acommittee  to  pre- 
sent to  Gen.  La  Fatktte  an  expression  of  the  af- 
fectionate regar.ls\if  the  Society.  The  iic-xt  morn- 
ing at  )1  o'clock,  Mr.  R.  Sjuth,  as  Chairman  of 
the  committee,  addressed  the  General  as  fol- 
lows:— 

We  are,  General,  a  deputation  from  the  landed 
interest  of  the  Stave.  The  .Maryland  Agricuitu- 
i-al  Society  have  ajjpoinUd  us  to  express  to  you 
their  high  sense  of  the  pleasure  you  have  afford- 
ed tlu-m  by  your  present  visit  to  the  U.  tit^ttes, 
and,  at  I  he  same  time,  their  warm  ackuowledg- 
merits  tor  the  essential  services  you  ha-  c  rrn.ler- 
ed  the  AiiiericiUi  people  iiuheir  niiguty  struj^gU 


*  We  should  he  glad  to  have,  and  may  hereafter 
get,  the  Recijte  by  which  this  blancmange  was 
made  ;  in  ihc  meun  time  we  give  one  from  another 
source,  probably  Jiot  so  good. 

Bl.-vncmance  — Boil  a  feiv  minutes  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  new  milk,  with  an  ounce  of  /licked  isin- 
glass C if  in  summer  one  ounce  and  a  ijuarter^J 
the  I  :nd  of  half  i  lemon  peeled  very  thin,  a  little 
cinnainun,  and  a  blade  of  mace,  and  two  and  a  half 
uiinces  of  lump  sugar  ;  blanch  a;:d  pound  eiglit 
or  fen  bitter,  and  half  an  ounce  of  s-.veet  almonds 
vent  fine,  with  a  spoonful  of  rose  water,  and  niijc 
them  with  the  mil..,  strain  it  througli  a  lawn  sieve 
or  napkin  into  a  ''asin,  with  half  a  pint  of  good 
cream,  le  tit  stand  h,i  if  an  hour,  pour  it  into  another 
basin,  leaving  the  ttd>.nenlat  the  bottom., and  when 
nearly  cold  fill  it  in'o  moulds:  when '.van'Cd  put 
your  finger  round  the  mould'  pull  out  the  blanc 
mange,  set  it  in  the  centre  of  a  dish,  anti  garnish 
wiih  Slices  of  orange. 

A"".  B.  ..ibaut  half  a  gill  of  Xoyean  may  be  sub- 
itkuted  fur  lJteJilinond9< 


§49 


AMliililCAN  FAllMEll. 


[October  15,  1824. 


for  independence.  The  whole  course  of  your  il- 
lustrious career,  civil  and  military,  has  furnished 
abundant  proofs,  that  your  sole  object,  in  thus  aid- 
ing us,  was  the  advancement  of  the  legitimate 
rights  of  man,  and  that,  at  the  time,  you  contem- 
plated no  apjjlause  but  that  which  is  bestowed  by 
after  ages  on  useful  and  virtuous  actions. 

It  is  a  source  of  no  small  gratification  to  our  So- 
ciety to  learn,  that  you  have  yourself  become  a 
practical  agriculturist,  and  that  you  are  devoting 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  much  of  your  time 
and  attention,  as  your  lyiultifarious  avocations  will 
permit.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  would  af- 
ford us  great  pleasure,  could  you,  consistently 
with  existing  engagements,  favour  us  with  your 
company  at  the  next  publick  exhibition  of  our  So- 
ciety Avhich  is  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  next 
month.  You  would  thus  be  enabled  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  accelerated  march  of  our  agri- 
cultural improvements  under  the  auspices  of  po- 
litical institutions  which  you  have  so  much  con- 
tributed to  establish.  But,  General,  whether  we 
can  or  cannot  have  the  honour  of  your  company, 
•we  entreat  you  to  accept  our  cordial  thanks  for 
past  services  and  our  best  wishes  for  the  preser- 
vation of  your  exemplary  life  in  health  and  in 
happiness. 

The  reply  of  the  General,  from  the  sensibility 
evinced  was  truly  impressive.  He  most  feelingly 
assured  the  committee  that  he  was  under  inex- 
pressible obligations  for  this  demonstration  of 
kindness  from  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and. that 
he  had,  on  this  occasion,  the  more  pleasure,  as  he 
had  the  honor  of  being  himself  a  practical  agri- 
culturist— an  honor  of  which  he  was  particularly 
proud.  Feeling,  as  he  did,  a  deep  interest  in  vvhat- 
ever  may  contribute  to  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, he  will  have  great  satisfaction  in  attending 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Society.  And  of  this 
pleasure  nothing  shall  deprive  him  but  the  occur- 
nence  of  circumstances  not  within  his  control. 

General  La  Fayette,  his  son  Gkorge  Wash- 
ington La  Fayette,  and  his  Secretary  Auguste 
Lk  Vasseur,  were  unanimously  elected  Honora. 
ry  Members  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, and  their  Diplomas  were  delivered  to  them  by 
the  President ;  on  the  acceptance  of  which  they 
expressed  particular  satisfaction. 


the  days  above  mentioned,  one  week  after  the 
Cattle  Show  at  Easton,  in  Talbot  County,  which 
takes  place  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  November. 
It  is  most  earnestly  requested  of  the  several  Edi- 
tors of  papers  in  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  all  of  whom  are,  from  their  politeness 
in  forwarding  the  views  of  the  Institution,  con- 
sidered members  thereof,  that  they  will  insert 
the  above  in  their  respective  journals,  and  allow 
it  to  stand  in  a  conspicuous  place  until  after  the 
Show. 

iJ7=  Virginians  guard  yoicr  pockels. — This  ad 
monition  would  never  be  out  of  place  to  our  friends 
in  Virginia,  and  South  thereof,  for  their  pockets 
like  their  hearts  are  always  open.  But  as  none 
should  get  admittance  into  either  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  owner,  we  now  warn  those  who 
are  about  to  repair  to  the  festival  at  York,  that  a 
gang  of  pickpockets  is  following  the  Nation's 
Guest,  in  his  whole  progress.  A  number  of  gen- 
tlemen had  their  pockets  picked  here-,  and  it  is 
known  that  a  gang  of  these  light-lingered  gentry 
have  gone  South.  No  man  should  take  with  him 
any  valuable  papers,  nor  more  money  than  is  in- 
dispensable, and  that  should  be  well  secured. — 
Gentlemen  here  have  had  their  breeches  pocket 
unbuttoned,  robbed,  and  have  been  afterwards 
laughted  at.  We  say,  therefore,  %'irginians  guard 
your  pockets  ! !  ! 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— farf/u/ 


The  Committee  on  Premiums  and  Exhibitions 
have  appointed  the  following  Committees  to  as- 
sist them  on  tliis  interesting  occasion  : 

1.  A  Committee  of  Arrangement. 

2.  On  all  manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

3.  On  all  articles  of  Copper,  Brass,  and  on 
Brass  Founders'  Crucibles. 

4.  On  Chemicals,  including  Acids,  Salts,  Co- 
lors, &c. 

5.  On  Glassware. 

6.  On  Earthenware,  Porcelains,  Sec. 

7.  On  all  Cotton  Goods. 

8.  On  Woollen  Goods  of  every  description. 

9.  On  articles  made  of  Leather. 

10.  On  All  objects  appertaining  to  Mechanics; 

11.  On  Cabinet  Ware. 

12.  On  Straw  Bonnets. 

A  list  of  the  Members  composing  these  Com- 
mittees, will  be  published  on  or  before  the  15th 
in  St. 

Additional  Committees  will  be  appointed  to  de- 
cide upon  articles  not  enumerated  in  the  above 
list  should  an)  such  be  presented. 

These  Committees  shall  examine  the  articles 
referred  to  them,  and  report  upon  their  merits, 
stating  which  are  in  their  opinion  entitled  to  Pre- 
miums. 

The  Committee  on  Premiums  and  Exhibitions 
shall  decide  upon  the  Premiums,  on  Monday,  the 
ISth,  and  the  Public  award  of  them  shall  be 
made  in  the  Exhibition  Room,  on  Tuesday,  the 
19th,  at  4  o'clock,  P.   M. 

All   articles  intended  for  E.xhibition,  shall  be 


ly  collected  every   Thursday,  for  the  America7i\''^,?'\^^'^^^''^^  °J'^'^^}^}-^^''^  October     They  shall 


■Jy"  Postponement  of  the  Maryland  Cattle 
Show — -for   the  Hestern  Shore. 


By  RoGEBS  is"  Sr.MJNGToy. 


Flour  Howard-bt.,  fc^  o,i  ^  $:,  SO-do  wharf,  ^^^^^  ^e  at  liberty  to  withdri 
5-Wheat,red  9^  a$l-Lawler,  do  Si  a  1  05-  ^j,^,,  ^^^^,^  ^^^^^  delivered,  u 
est  white,  gl  lO-Corn,  white,  36  cts.-\ellow,  t,aH„„  „.  the  Committee. 


J''ar7ner 

F 
S5 
best 

do  38  cents — Rye,  3"A  cts — Oats,  20  cts. — Whis 
key,  28  cents — Apple  Brandy,  25 — Clover  Seed, 
white,  per  lb.  374  cts. — Red,  do  per  bushel,  §4  75 
— Saplin,  do  S5  75 — Timothy,  3 — Orchard  grass, 
552  50 — Herds  grass,  S2 — Herrings,  No.  1,  gi2 — 
No.  2,  Rl  75 — Hay,  per  ton,  glO — Leather,  best 
Sole,24  to  27  cts. — Feathers,  live,  per  lb.  32  cts. — 
Cotton,  Louisiana,  16  to  IS  cts. — Georgia,  Upland 
15  to  17  cts. — Alabama,  13  to  15 — New  Wool,  30 
to  35  cts. — Merino  full  blooded  35  to  40  cts. — j  do 
30  to  35  cts. — 4  do  25  to  28  cts. — Common,  20  to 
25   cts. — 25  per  cent,  more  when  well  washed  on 

Coal,  pit,  foreign. 


tlie  sheep  and  free  from  tags- 
40  cts. — Virginia,  do.  20  to  25 — Susquehannali,do 
This  great  annual  festival  of  our  farmers  haslg  50  to  g7— Lime,  bushel,  30  to  33  cents, 
been  postponed  to  the  23d,  24ih  and  25th  of  Nov.      Tobacco— No  alteration  since  our  last  quota- 
Various  considerations  led  to  the  adoption  ofUions. 
this   measure — first,   the   days  previously   fixed] —  , -^ 

upon,  happened  to  be  on  the  days  of  the  yearly 
meeting  of  Friends  in  this  city — and  it  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  particular  pleasure  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  as  well  as  an  eminent  advan- 
tage to  the  Institution,  that  its  objects  have  been 
approved  and  patronized  by  that  industrious  and 
most  exemplary  class  of  our  citizens. 

It  was  thought,  too,  that  the  number  of  recent 
occasions  for  bringing  the  people  from  their  homes, 
and  especially  the  all-absorbing  curiosity  to  see, 
and  desire  to  pay  respect  to  the  "  jVution's  Guest," 
would  prevent  many  from  so  soon  leaving  their 
homes  again,  and  finally,  when  Gen.  i.c  Fayette  ac- 
cepted the  Diploma  of  Membership  of  our  So- 
ciety, he  claimed  for  himself  "  the  honour  of  be- 
ing a  practical  agriculturist,"  declared  his  par- 
tiality for  its  puinuits  and  expressed  a  strong  de- 
sii-e  to  be  present  at  our  next  exhibition  ;  when  it' 
he  can  attend,  as  it  is  hoped  and  expected  iie  may 
the  premiums  will  be  delivered  by  his  hand,  to 
the  fortunate  competitors,  with  an  iniicription  to 
that  effect, — Under  all  these  circumstances  it  haa 
been  judged,  by  the  Trustees,  expedient  to  post- 


all  be  returned  to  their  owners  within  three  days 
j.-ifter   the  close    of  the    exhibition.     No  persons 

aw  an  article  after  it 
unless  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Committee. 

All  objects  received,  shall  be  registered  in  a 
book,  and  all  persons  offering  themselves  as  com- 
petitors for  Premiums  shall  notify  the  same  to 
one  of  the  undersigned. 

All  articles  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Conrad  Bart- 
ling.  No.  2  Carpenters'  Court. 
On  behalf  of  the  Institute. 

JAMES  RONALDSON,   "^    Committee 
THOMAS  FLETCHER,    I  on 

ADAM  RAMAGE.  V  Premiunu 

WM.  H   KEATINGE,        (         and 
SAMUEL  V.  MERRICK,J  Exhibitions. 


pone  the ncKt  Agricultural  Fair  and  Exhibition  tojall  times. 


¥TavAk\\u  Institute. 

The  Managers  of  the  Franklin  institute  hereby 
give  notice,  that  their  first  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  products  of  American  Industry,  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  18th, 
19th  and  20th,  of  October  instant.  To  which  all 
Manufacturers,  Mechanics,  Artists,  &c.  are  invi- 
ted to  send  the  products  of  their  manufacture. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Carpenters' 
Hall,  back  of  the  post  office. 

In  order  that  every  article  may  be  disposed  of 
in  a  suitable  m<inner,  the  Contributors  to  the  exhi- 
bition, are  requested  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  the 
objects  intended  for  it — especially  such  as  are  of 
fered  for  competition  for  the  premiums  proposed 
by  the  Institute. 

The  rooms  will  be  opened  on  the  days  of  Ex- 
hibition, from  9  A-.  M.  to  2  P.  M.  ;  and  from  5  to 
5  o'clock,  P.  M.  for  the  admission  of  all  persons. 
j — Proper^Hicers  shall  be  there  to  preserve  order, 
and  prevent  the  injury  of  the  articles. 

One  of  the  Managers  shall  be  in  the  rooms  at 


^  Ijai'dner, 

That  can  come  well  recommended,  will  find 
employment  on  application  to 

JOHN  H.  DE  BUTTS, 

Alexandria,  D.  C. 
Employment  will  also  be  given  to  a  single  man 
capable  of  teaching  the  English  language,  mathe- 
matics,  geography,  and  the  use  of  the  globes. — 
Reference  as  above. 
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AN    ACT    TO    INCOIIPORATE    THE 

MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Passed  December  Hession,  1823. 

Wherkas,  Sundry  persons,  citizens  of  the  state 
of  Maryland,  have  formed  themselves  into  a  so- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  Ai;riculture  and  of  fa- 
mily domestic  manufactnres,  upon  the  terms  and 
^conditions  and  under  the  regulations  and  provi- 
sions set  forth  in  the  following  articles  of  associa- 
tion, viz  : 

VVe,  the  subscribers,  do  hereby  agree  to  asso- 
ciate ourselves  under  the  style  and  title  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society. 

.Article  1.  The  object  of  this  association  is 
the  promotion  of  Agricultural  and  of  family  do- 
mestic manufactures. 

Art.  2.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  a  recording  secretary, 
a  corresponding  secretary,  an  assistant  recording 
secretary,  a  professor  o 


Art.  6.  The  assistant  secretary,  the  assistant 
treasurer,  and  the  twelve  trustees  forthe  Kastei-n 
shore  of  Maryland,  shall  be  cliost n  at  a  nieetini', 
to  be  called  on  that  shore,  by  the  vice-pn-sidcnt  • 
and  when  so  chosen,  shall  serve  until  the  close  ot 
the  next  exhibition  on  the  Eastern  shore  ;  and  the 
trustees  for  said  shore  shall  then  and  thereatter, 
be  chosen  annually. 

Art.  7.  The  society  shall  have  power  to  make 
such  by-laws  and  regulations,  as  they  shall  tioui 
time  to  lime  deem  necessary  for  carrying  into  ef- 
tect  the  objects  of  the  institution. 

Art.  8.  livery  member  on  joining  this  associa- 
tion, shall  pay  to  the  treasurer,  or  to  the  assistant 
treasurer,  a  sum  not  less  than  two  dollars;  and 
shall. annually  thereafter  at  the  lime  of  the  annual 
meetiiig  ot  the  society,  pay  a  sum  not  less  than 
two  dollars,  so  long  as  he  may  continue  to  be  a 
member  of  said  society. 


of  working  oxen  ;  within  which  bounds  and  limits, 
no  person  or  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  enter 
or  pass  unless  in  conformity  with  the  rules  and  re- 
;;ulatlons  of  the  trustees  or  other  officers  of  said 
society  ;  and  if  any  ]ierson  shall  enter  or  pass 
within  the  bounds  and  limits  thus  fixed  and  defin- 
ed as  aforesaid,  contrary  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  trustee's,  oi- oilier  officers  as  aforesaitl, 
after  he  shall  be  notified  thereof,  he  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  one  dollar,  nor  more 
than  five  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  ol  the  county,  in  an  action  on 
the  case  at  the  suit*  of  the  treasurer  of  said  socie- 
ty, to  the  use  of  the  society  aforesaid:  Provided, 
/wn-ever.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  such  society  to  occupy,  or 
include  within  their  limits  as  aforesaid,  the  estate 
of  any  person  or  persons  without  theconsent  of  the 
owners  thereof,  or  to  occnjjy  any  public  highway 
in  such  manner  as  to  oJj.struct  the  public  traVel 


Art.  9.  All  expenses  incurred  in  the  procuring 

,i,ricultural  chemistry,  a  I  "i  premiums  lobe  distributed  by  the  society  all  therein. 

m  assistant  trea-|their  meeting  on  the  Western  shore,  and  all  ex-  4.  Mnd  he  it  enacted.  That  for  the  purpose  of 
tor  each  shore,  .pcnses  incurred  by  the  trustees  in  the  preparatory  enabling  the  society  as  aforesaid,  to  give  greater 
Dther  officers  as  arrangements   tor  such    meeting,   or   otherwise,  efficiency  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  their  re- 


professor  of  botany,  a  treasurer,  an  assistant  trea-|their  meeting  on  the  Western  shore,  and  all  ex 
surer,   and   two   collectors,   one 
twenty-four  trustees,  and. such  othe 
the  by  laws  of  the  society  shall  from  time  to  time 
<iirect ;  all  officers,  where  not  otherwise  directed, 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  to  serve  until  the  close 

of  the  next  exhibition,  and  then  and  thereafter  jciiri-ed  on  the  Kastern  shore  for  premiums,  or 
be  annually  elected  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  [otherwise,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  by  tiie  as 
Western  Shore,  in  the  month  of  November,  or.sistant  treasaier,  under  an  order  signed  by  the 
such  othei  month  as  may  be  found  to  be  convenient,  'vice-president,  and  countersigned  by  the  assistant 
Art.  3.  The  duty  of  the  president  shall   be  to  recording  secretary 


hall  be  paid  by  the  trea'^urer,  under  an  order' spective'officers,  for  the  preservation  of  .good  or- 
signed  by  the  president,  and  countersigned  by  the  deron  the  paiticular  occasions  of  its  publ'ic  cattle 
corresponding   secretary;  and   all    expenses   in-  shows  and  exhibitions,  the  trustees  of  the  said  so- 


pvcbidc  at  all  meetings,  to  direct  such  correspon 
clence  as  may  be  necessary,  to  superintend  the  af- 
fairs of  the  society,  and  to  make  such  communi- 
cations as  from  time  to  time  may  be  deemed  useful. 

Art.  4.  The  vice  president  in  case  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president,  shall  fulfil  his  duties;  and 
in  case  of  the  absence,  death,  or  resignation  ot 
any  officer,  the  society  shall  have  power  to  ap- 
point in  his  place  a  member  to  act  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  absent  officer,  or  in  case  of 
death,  or  resignation,  until  another  officer  shall 
be  duly  elected. 

Art.  5.  'fwenty  four  trustees  shall  be  elected, 
of  whom  twelve  shall  be  from  the  Western  shore 


Art  10.  At  every  meeting  of  the  society,  the 
president  or  the  vice-president  attending,  shall 
with  the  members  present,  form  a  quorum. 

Art.  U.  The  society  shall  consist  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  friendly  to  agriculture;  and  provi 
sioii  shall  be  made  for  the  election  and  admission 
of  honorary  members  :  And  rjherean,  sundry  mem- 
bers of  the  said  association  have  prayed  to  be  in- 
corporated by  law — Therefore, 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland,  That  all  and  every  person  or  per 
sons  who  at  the  time  of  the  '    "  ' 


ciety  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  no- 
minate and  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable 
persons,  who  shall  be  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
to  act  as  marshals,  who  shall  be  sworn  to  the 
faithful  and  impartial  discharge  of  their  duty,  and 
shall  have  the  same  authority  in  relation  to  the 
preservation  of  the  ])ublic  peace,  and  to  the  ser- 
vice and  execution  of  criminal  process,  within  the 
limits  prescribed  for  the  hokliiig  of  such  shows 
and  exhibitions,  as  constables  by  law  now  have; 
and  they  shall  exercise  their  said  office  from 
twelve  o'clock,  at  noon,  of  ihe  day  preceding  the 
day  of  the  commencement  of  said  shows  and  ex- 
hibitions, until  twelve  o'clock,  at  noon,  of  the  day 
succeeding  the  termination  thereof,  and  no,  longer. 
5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whosoever 
from,  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  erect  a 
booth,  or  other  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of 
selling,  or  shall  sell  or  dis])Ose  of  any  spirituous 
liquor  within  one  miie  of  the  grounds  defined  and 


passage  of  this  act, 
may  be,  or  shall  hereafter  become  members  of  said 
and  twelve  shall  be  from  the  Eastern  shore,  to  be  jsociety,  be,  and  are  hereby  created  a  body  politic, 

elected  by  the  members  ot  each  shore  respective- i  and  corporate  fay  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  the  fixed' for'the  holding  of  the  annual  cattle  shows 
ly  ;  they  shall  meet  as  often  .is  their  respective  :  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  and  by  the  same:and  exhibitions,  as  provided  for  in  this  act  with- 
chairman,  or  any  two  memi  ers  may  deem  it  ne-  name  shall  be  able  to  sue,  and  be  sued  in  all  courts  out  permission  granted  in  writin--  siirned  by  the 
cessary,  and  any  three  members  shall  constitute  a  of  law  or  equity ;  and  to  make  and  have  a  com-  'chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  counter- 
quorum  :  the  trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  ex-  'mon  seal ;  and  also  to  ordain  and  establish  such  signed  by  the  corresponding  secretary  ot  said  so- 
amine  in  person  the  management  an'l  condition  ot  by  laws  and  regulations,  as  shall  appear  necessa-  ciety   said  person  or  persons  so  selling  ordispo- 

..,„,,  .• ..  M,..,   .-.A^..  „,,:.„. „..u..  ,.y  to,,  ,-egulating  the  concerns  of  the  said  corpo    sing  of  spirituous  liquors,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  The 

ration  ;  and  may  hold  property,  real,  personal,  and  jsum  of  forty  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  before  any  jus- 
mixed,  not  being  contrary  to  this  act  or  to  the  tice  of  the  peace  by  the  treasurer  of  said  society 
constitution  ot  this  State:  Provided  always,  thatiand  paid   to  him  for  the  benefit  of  said  society 


such  farms  as  they  may  c<  nsider  objects  worthy 
of  their  attentien,  and  they  shall  make  report  to 
the  society  of  such  as  may  merit  their  approba- 
tion;  they  shall  severally  take  charge  of  all  the 
property  and  articles  ot  the  society,  on  their  res 
pective  shores,  the  books  and  papers  ofthe  other 


the  same  shall  not  exceed,  exclusive  of  the  ii\mf>\p,-ovided.  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to 


by  this  act  contemplated  to  raise,  the  annual  sum 


departments  excepted ;  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
take  the  most  efficient  measures  for  collecting  and  2.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  rules  and  regu- 
distribuling  the  best  samples  of  all  the  useful  lations  set  forth  in  the  above  recited  articles  of  as- 
grains,  roots  and  seeds;  for  collecting  all  fossils,  ;sociation  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
marls,  earth,  or  substances,  proper  for  manure  ;ja  part  of  this  act  of  incorporation,  and  shall  be 
for  causing  the  same  to  be  analyzed,  and  report  and  remain  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  bod 


tile  result  to  the  society;  for  procuring  exiieri 
nients,  to  be  made  by  careful  agriculturists,  of  all 
such  fossils,  marls,  ear'.h,  or  substances  ;  for  col 
Kiting  models  oi  the  best  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  to  report  their  properties  and  useful- 
ness; to  designate  trom  time  to  time  ail  subjects 
and  objects  for  which  premium     for  the  same  ; 


corporate  until  it  shall  be  found  expedient  to 
amend  the  same:  Provided,  That  the  next  and 
all  subsequent  meetings  of  the  society  on  each 
Shore,  sliull  be  on  such  days  and  at  such  places  as 
from  time  to  time  shall  be  designated  and  notified 
by  the  trustees  of  such  Shore. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  Maryland  Agri 


te  appoint  committees  to  examine  into  the  merits  cultural  Society  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  authorised 
of,  and  report  on  all  claims  for  premiums,  to  and  empowered  by  its  trustees,  or  other  officers 
designate  the  time  and  make  the  requisite  prepa-  by  them  designated  for  the  purpose,  to  define  and 
ratory  arrangeuieius  '.:very  year  lor  the  meeting  fix  bounds  and  limits  of  sufficient  extent  for  the 
of  th«  society,  and  to  keep  regular  mniutes  of  all  erection  of  its  cattle  pens  and  yards  and  for  con 
their  proceedings;  the  trustees  of  each  Shore  venient  passage  ways  to  and  about  the  same,  or 
, hall  have  power  to  fill  up  from  time  to  time  such  the  days  of  its  annual  cattle  shows  and  exhibi 
vacancits  as  may  occur  in  the  respective  boards.  )tions,  and  also  for  its  ploughing  matches  and  trials 
Vol.  0. — 31. 


effect  any  person  or  persons  resident  within  the 
said  prescribed  liinits,  who  may  be  authorized  to 
sell  spirilous  liquors,  in  any  other  manner  than  to 
prevent  them  from  erecting  a  booth  or  booths,  or 
oilier  arrangement  for  the  purjjose  of  selling  said 
liquors. 


AG^iilCULTUiii:. 


TREATISE  ON  SOILS  AND  MANURES 

BY    A    PRACTICAL    AGRICULTURIST." 

(Continued  from  our  last  ) 

ROTATIOW    lyiTHOUr   A    HUMMER    FALLOIV. 

'The  most  common  rotation  on  the  best  dry 
soils  is  one  of  four  years.  1.  Wheat-nr  oats  ;  as- 
suming the  previous  crop  to  have  been  an  artificial 
irass.) — 2.  Turnips. — 3.  Wheat,  barley,  or  oats. 
■\.  Clover  and  rye-grass  ;  one  moiety  of  the  farm 
•eing  under  green  crops,  and  the  other  under 
.vhite  crops.  But  on  siliceous  sandy  soils  (flinty 
sand  being  the  abounding  ingredient)  it  is  neces- 
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AftlERlCAN  FAUiVIEK. 


[October  22,  1824. 


savy  to  retain  the  clover  and  rye-grass  divibion 
for  some  years  in  pasture,  unless  more  manure  is 
applied  to  such  land  titan  can  be  returned  from  i.'s 
own  produce." 

ROTATIONS    WITH    A    FALLOII', 

"On  clayey  loams  the  rotations  are  tnore  vari- 
otl.  Oil  strong  clays,  beans  is  tile  'jest  relieving- 
succession  crop  ;  and  altlioiigli  it  cannot  be  jmo- 
jioscd  as  a  pcrpetuul  substitute  for  a  suiiimer  fal- 
low, in  alteration  with  wheat  or  any  otheV  exhaust- 
ing ciilniiferons  crop, — yet  when  drilled,  and  hand 
and  iiovae-hoed,  beans  supersede  the  necessity  of 
fallowing  otlener  than  once  in'  a  rotation  of  six  or 
eic,nt  years.  Wheat  and  beans  have  been  taken 
alternately  Cor  a  seiics  of  years,  even  as  many  as 
eight,  on  the  best  soils;  but  the  most  frequent 
courses  are  of  four  and  six-  years.  The  four 
years' course  is  renewed  in  this  order:  1,  Fallow; 
2.  Wheat;  3,  Clover;  4.  Oats.     The  six  years' i 


wish  that  Mr.  Ducket,  the  able  cultivator,  of  Pe- 
tersham in  Surrey,  would  have  communicated  his 
thouglits  not  only  on  that  subject,  but  would  ha\  e 
Ijenelitted  the  public  by  a  full  explanation  of  thai 
course  of  husbandry  vvliich  has  rendered  his  faim 
at  I'etersham,  which  has, been  now  above  nine- 
teen years  in  his  liands  so  fiourisliing,  though  his 
three  predecessors  liad  failed  in  it," 

"  His  course  of  husbandry  seems  to  be  the  em- 
[jloying  clover,  turnips,  aiul  rye,  as  fallow  crops, 
•and  as  intei'mediate  ones  between  wheat,  barh-y, 
oats,  and  rye  ;  changing  thcin  according  to  tht. 
nature  and  quality  of  the  land." — Letter  dated  1st 
Jan.  \rii7. 

"  He  would  in  general  reject  the  practice  of 
fallowing  on  light  soils  ;  as  feeding-crops  are  bet- 
ter,— from  the  cattle,  while  consuming  tlie  crop, 
treading  the  soil,  anil  rendering  it  more  compaci 
and  firm,  which  a  light  soil  requires. .  .  .  Besides, 
course  revolves,  with  nice  adaption  to  every  crop,  i 'his  enables  the  farn,erto  keep  a  larger  stock  ol 

thus,:  1.  Fallow;  2.  Wheat;  3,  Clover  and  Rye>=^''-V''"f'' '"'^'f '?'''' 1"^"''^^  °  '"^""''''- ■ 
grass;  4.  Oats;  5.  Beans;  6.  VA'hcat.  Or  the  six  ^ '>"^,  '"^  '''■".^'-  although  never  dormant,  i. 
vears' rotation  is  sometimes  varied  thus  :  1.  Fal-^'^''"''"'^">'V^'P''^"'^1>"^  ^^'t'- ■'^.^^^'''^'^y  °^"'=""""' 
iow;  2.  Wheat;  3.  Beans;  4.  Barley  or  Oats  ;ia";'/''"^""'\"  the  system  o  coj.unued  pastm;e 
5.  Clover  and  xlye-.grass;  6.  Oats:  hut  by  this  ar-h^'"^ '^"'"^^"°n-  -J^Mer  dated  Stli  Marcli,l,i,< . 
rangenici.t  the  laud  is  neither  so  clean,  nor  so  well  Extract  relating  to  ihhter  FALLOirs. 

pulverized,  as  it  should  be  in  prepaiation  for  clo-j  jj  j^  ^^  ^g  premised  that  the  texture'of  some 
vers.  On  clayey  soils  a  complete  fillovj  is  cm-i-\-^._^^^^  ^^^,^^  ^'^^^^  a  middle  nature  betwee-n  lighi 
Mdered  as  the  basis  ot  every  prohtable  rotation  |^,,,i  ^eavy  ;  or  else  from  local  causes  there  is  no 
crop  by  the  most  judicious  iarmers  ot  Scotland ;.  dependence  that  they  can  be  kept  sufficiently  dry 
ana  according  to  their  concurring  experience,  on  ;„  ,^,jnjgj.  f^,,  ^  feeding-crop.  "  Many  soils  may 
>vet  cohesive  soils,  however  good  tlie  course  of  ^e  improved  by  winter  fallows.  This  may  be 
tillage,  no  trials,  made  upon  a  large  scale,  to  post- j.,,(.^ij,g^l  i^  ploughing  immediately  after  the 
pone  a  fallow  tor  moie  than  eight  years,  have  hi-jgraiu  crop  is  off  in  a  dry  season;  and  by  being 
thereto  been  successhil  in  that  part  ot  the  island.'    '^^n  water-furrowed  during  th 


Some  of  the  Papers  in  the  above-mentioned 
General  Report,  which  record  this  result,  allude 
to  the  climate  as  being  wet  and  humid  for  a  great- 
er portion  of  the  year  than  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  some  degree  attribute  the  failure, 
with  them,  of  the  non  fallowing  system  to  tliat 
itause.  But  having  no  system  to  manufacture  for 
iinivers^il  and  perpetual  application,  without  re- 
gard to  the  quality  of  the  land,  or  the  local  re- 
sources lor  manure, — comprehensive  views,  a  can- 
did independence  of  theory,  and  an  exact  balance 
of  the  adventure,  and  returns  under  both  me- 
thods, may  have  a  greater  share  than  the  climate  j pendent  of  that   system"  which  would  invert 


g  toe  winter  ;  and  by 
projier  dressings  in  the  spring:  but  Mr  Ducket 
does  not  think  this  method  equal  to  a  feeding-crop 
of  rye,  turnips,  or  tares." — I^ctter  dated  Sth  of 
March,  1787. 

Extract  relating  to  summer  fallows. 

The  joint  eiTect  of  this  and  the  preceding  pas- 
sage is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Edito 
of  the  j^nnnls  of  .,'lgriculture  appended  to  thi 
first  Letter  the  A^ote  which  is  exhibited  below. | 
The  note  besiieaks  the  echo  of  a  preconceived 
opinion  :   but  his  Correspondent  had  a  mind  inde 


in  their  decision 

Indeed  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations 
from  intelligent  writers  on  this  side  the  Tweerl, 
the  tenor  o'  which  agrees  with  tlie  above,  both  in 
the  inclination  to  dispense  with  fallowing,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  done  with  profit,  and  in  the  admission 
that  on  certain  lands  a  periodical  fallow  conduces 
to  eventual  gain. 

Very  striking  circumstances  are  connected  with 
the  Letters  on  ylgriculture,  from  which  we  are 
going  to  borrow  almost  the  counteriiart  of  the 
above.  First,  these  Letters  are  not  behind  the 
intelligence  of  the  present  day,  though  written 
five  and  twenty  years  ago;  for  I'ejecting  some  of 
the  speculative  notions  which  were  then  in  fa- 
shion, the  writer  took  at  once  the  tenable  ground 
to  which  experimental  agriculturists  have  in  gen- 
eral reverted.  Secondly,  they  are  a'tributed  to 
the  pen  of  His  Majesty  George  the  Third  ;— a 
king  who,  though  jjlaced  by  afflictions  beyond  the 
reach  of  flattery,  is  still  praised  and  revered  by 
his  people.* 

^Extracts  relating  to  rotations  ti'ivtiour  fal  loiv. 

"  The  dispute  which  has  lately  arisen  on  the 

subject  of  summer  fallows  has  made  me  secretly 


*  Air.  Young  had  the  honour  of  giving  them  ta 
the  public  in  his  Annuls  of  Agriculture,  7th  vol. 
to  ivliom  they  were  sent  with  all  the  exterior  marks 
of  an  ordinary  correspondent :  they  were  subscrib- 
td  "Ralph  Robinson,"  and datedfroin  IVindsi/r. 


stead  of  modifying  and  augmenting,  the  "gather 
ed  wisdom"  of  a  hundred  gunerations.     This  re- 
ply  is  a  pointed  correction  of  the  mistake  in  re- 
gard to  i\Ir.  Ducket. 

He  thinks  fallows  necessary  for  strong  soils, 
as  the  clods  of  the  earth  cannot  be  well  broken  to 
pieces  without  being  sometime  exposed  to  the 
air." — Letter  dated  5th  Alarch,  1785. 

As  in  gardens  the  land  can  be  kept  clean  by  the 
hoe,  and  the  renovation  by  manure  is  more  under 
the  power  of  tne  cultivator,  a  winter  fallow  is  in 
most  cases  sufficient. 

VI.  By  Irrigation. — Irrigation   is   often    found 
to  be  beneficial  under  two  different  kinds  of  cir 
cumstances;   being  resorted  to  with  different  in- 
tentions : 


■)"  "  I liavc  at  various  times,  during  the  last  ff 
l-een  years,  viewed  with  great  attention  the  hus- 
bandry of  the  very  ingenious  Mr.  Ducket.  I  took 
notes  of  what  I  saw  for  my  /rrivate  information, 
but  did  not  jiublish  them,  as  I  thought  J  /lerceived 
a  disinclination  in  that  gentleman  to  have  them  so 
hrouglit  forward  ;  and  on  some  points,  he  ex/iress- 
ly  desired  me  not.  I  am  glad  to  _find  by  this  me- 
moir f  for  which  the  public  is  much  indebted  to  tlie 
author)  that  he  has  relaxed  in  this  particular.  I 
wish  ?>iuch  that  Mr.  Robinson,  as  he  has  broken 
the  ice,  would  jiroceed,  and  in  particular  gwc  liis 
courses  of  crops  ;  and  explain^  in  particular,  hia 
utter  rcjeflion  of fuUi/ivs." 


1.  To  obtain  an  alluvial  deposit  left  by  the  iva- 
ter.     In  winter,  on  land  where  no  crop  or  seed  is 

odged,  but  where  annujil  or  other  plants  are  to 
be  cultivated  in  the  fallowing  season;  or  in  au- 
'unin,  whenever  the  crop  is  off  the  ground  ;  or  at 
my  time  when  the  soil  of  a  fallow  requires  to  be 
jtrenjtliened,  this  substituted  for  a  more  expen- 
sive manure  may  be  applied.  Also  meadows  may 
be  floated  at  the  seasons  judged  propi.  r,  according 
«o  the  circumstances  of  the  land,  the  quality  ot" 
the  water,  and  the  constitution  of  the  grass.  The 
prartice  ot  the  Florin  School  (founded  by  Mr. 
Kicliardson,)  as  reported  in  the  Agricultural  Ma- 
gazine, N.  S.  No.  6.  is  in  substance  thus:  "  Some 
parts  of  the  Fiorin  to  be  irrigated  in  November^: 
others  in  February:  the  finliting^to  be  continued 
at  intervals  throughout  the  summer  ;  the  water  to 
be  one  week,  or  less,  on  tiie  meadow,  and  two  weeks 
off  it :  but  the  grass  not  to  be  mown  till  October." 
The  result  is  not  stated.  In  the  most  favourable 
event,  this  method  could  only  be  proper  for  grass 
which  naturally  grows  on  bogs,  and  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  husbanded  as  a  winter  food. 

2.  In  summer,  a  light  shallow  irrigation  may  be 
directed  over  land  occ'upied  with  growing  plants, 
where  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather  makes 
it  desirable  to  draw  out  such  a  resource.  This  is 
merely  watering  ;  and  not  irrigating,  to  obtain  an 
.iliuvial  manure. 

The  winter  irrigation  of  meadows  is,  in  many 
districts,  the  eftVct  of  a  local  flood,  which  the  far- 
mer cannot  [jrcvent  nor  materially  control;  but 
the  Jcniparary  mischief  is  followed  with  a  rich 
compcn.sation.  All  plants  which  are  not  aquatic, 
if  they  are  covered  over  the  tops  with  water, 
have  their  growth  immediately  arrested;  and  if' 
they  thus  continue  inundat^-d  during  the  winter 
months,  the  majority  die  down  to  the  root,  having, 
the  herb  completely  dissolved,  and  even  the  roots 
of  others  perish  :  but  the  vegetable  matter  of  the 
plants  thus  decomposed  adds  to  the  depth  and 
fertility  of  the  soil  ;  and  such  plants  as  survive  to 
shoot  again  in  spring,  derive  an  advan.  age  from 
the  decayed  substance  of  the  others,  a*- well  as 
from  the  alluvial  soil  deposited  by  the  water. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy's  theory  on  irrigation  part- 
ly corresponds  with  the  above;  but  one  good  ef- 
fect which  he  attributesto  the  flooding  of  meadows 
in  winter,  is  quite  oppoied  to  the  admission  of 
temporary  injury  to  plantsnot  aquatic.  His  words 
are:  "In  very  cold  seasons  it  [the  inundation] 
preserves  tlie  roots  and  leaves  of  the  grass  from 
being  affected  by  frost.  .'....  Water  is  of  greater 
specific  gravity  at  42°  of  Fahrenheit  than  at  32°, 
the  freezing  point  ;  and  hence  in  a  meadow  irri- 
gated in  winter,  the  water  imatediately  in  contact 
with  the  grass  is  rarely  btlmv  40^,  a  degree  of 
temperature  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  living  or- 
gans of  plants.  [He  proceeds  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing experiment.]  In  1804,  in  the  month  of 
March,  I  examined  the  temperature  of  a  wa- 
ter meadow  near  Hiiugerford,  in  Berksliire,  by 
a  very  delicate  theriiioiiieter.  The  temperature 
of  the  air,  at  seven  in  tlie'morning,  was  ^29^.  The 
water  was  frozen  above  the  grass.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  belo-.v  the  water,  in  which  the 
roots  of  the  grass  were  fi.xed,*  was  43°."  This 
insulated  observation  is  certainly  not  enough  to 
support  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Professov. 
As  the  water  is  reduced  in  depth,  in  the  course  of 
its  subsiding  and  evaporating,  there  must  happen 
many  occasions  on  which  the  grass  would  lie  al- 
ternately ir.  shallow  water,  and  alternately  in  thin 
ce,  partly  covered  and  partly  exposed,  and  ready 
io  dissolve  as  soon  as  any  heat  acts  upon  the  mois- 
ture. 

It  concerns  the  practical  farmer  who  has  mea- 
dows which  he  can  eithi  r  float,  or  keep  dry,  to 


*  El^inonts  of  Agi  icultural  Ch'emistry,  p.  231). 
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decide  by  close  personal  examination,  in  what 
manner  grasses  not  a([uat'c  are  affected  Ijy  1}  inn 
under  water  during  the  frosts  and  otiier  vici^3: 
tudes  of  winter:  ot"  this  tlic  state  n(  the  grass  a! 
'  the  subsiding  of  the  water  in  spring,  and  llu 
weight  of  the  crop,  is  the  prop;  r  criterion. f 

The  Professor  says  in  anotlK4;  place:  "VN'hen 
land  has  been  covered  by  water  in  the  winter,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  spring.'the  moisture  that  has 
penetrated  deep  into  the  soil,  and  even  the  sul) 
soil,  becomes  a  source  of  nourishment  to  the  roots 
of  the  plant  in  summer;  and  prevents  those  bad 
effects  that  often  happen  to  lands  in  their  natural 
state  from  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather." 
I'he  alluvial  matters  which  the  water  may  have 
diffused  through  the  veins  of  the  land  is  undoubt- 
edly beneficial :  but,  were  the  water  which  has 
conveyed  them  to  stagnate  in  the  subsoil,  it  weuKt 
be  more  pernicious  to  most  plants  than  the 
droughts  of  summer. 

We  now  come  to  some  other  cotnmunications 
by  this  distinguislied  Chemist;  the  substance  of 
which  may  be  given  without  protest  or  comment 
as  principles  consistent  with  experience — altho' 
they  are  placed  on  nn  original  foundation,  which 
enlarges  the  sphere  in  which  irrigation  may  be 
safely  ap])lied. 

"When  the  water  used  in  irrigation  has  flowed 
over  a  calcareous  bed,  it  is  generally  found  im- 
pregnated with  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  such  wa- 
ter tends,  in  that  respect,  to  ameliorate  a  soil  in 
proportion  as  any  of  the  modifications  of  lime 
and  charcoal  were  deficient :  but  where  these  are 
already  in  excess,  water  charged  withalimy  sedi- 
ment should  be  withheld;  while  water  impreg- 
nated with  sand,  clay,  gypsum,  or  particles  of 
iron,  would  be  beneficial. 

"  Common  river  water  generally  contains  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  constituents  of  vegetables  and 
animal  bodies  ;  and  after  rains  this  portion  is  great- 
er than  at  other  times:  it  is  habitually  largest 
when  the  source  of  the  stream  is  in  a  cultivated 
country. 

"  In  general,  those  waters  which  breed  the  best 
tish  are  the  best  fitted  for  watering  meadows;  but 
most  of  the  benefits  of  inigation  may  be  derived 
from  any  kind  of  water — provided  the  soil  be  not 
already  overcharged  with  the  prevailing  ingredi- 
ent in  the  deposit  left  by  the  water;  and  pro\i- 
ded,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  matter  of  the 
soil  and  the  matter  of  the  deposit  are  not  pernici- 
ous wllen  combined.  Tiiesc  are  general  princi 
pics:  1.  That  waters  containing  ferruginous  im- 
pregnations (particles  of  iion)  tend  to  fertilize  a 
calcareous  soil.  2.  Ferruginous  waters  are  injuii 
nu5  on  a  soil  that  does  not  effervesce  with  acids, 
which  is  one  of  the  tests  of  the  presence  of  lime. 
3.  Calcareous  waters,  v.-hicli  are  known  by  the 
earthy  deposit  they  afford  when  boiled,  are  of 
most  use  on  siliceous  soils,  or  other  soils  contain- 
ing no  considerable  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Supposing  the  farmer  to  have  a  complete  co.Ta 
maud  over  contiguous  water  containing  a  suitable 
alluvial  deposit,  he  may  render  a  cultivated  level, 
which  requires  rest  and  a  cheap  manure,  extreme- 
ly ])roductive  with  coinparatively  little  labour 
by  irrigating  on  the  above  principles. 
f  7'o  be  continued.  J 


FOR-THE  AMKRICAN  FARMER. 

AGRICULTURK  OF   HOLKHAM. 

E.vlruct  of  a  letter  from  a  i^enllenian  ;;o-t«  /.-;  liii^- 

/iind,  to  hin  friend  in   J'irginiu,  dated 

"  HoLKHAM,  ICth  July,  182-1. 

As  you  are  a  renowned  fanner,  I  thought  it 
most  classical  to  give  you  a  few  lines  fronj  the  ce- 
lebrated domain  of  Mr.  Coke,  the  great  agricul- 
turist and  opulent  commoner,  especially  as  I  find 
paper,  pen,  ink,  wax,  &c.  on  the  table,  to  which  I 
am  shown  in  my  lodging  room.  Here  you  have 
every'lhing  at  your  elbow,  and  need  no  further 
waiting  on.  The  house  is  on  a  scale  of  which  you 
have  no  idea  :  in  his  manners  iVIr,  C.  is  quite 
jjlrdn  ;  he  is  very  communicative  and  most  pro- 
fusely hospitable.  He  is  a  true  whig,  and  has  al- 
ways been  on  the  American  bide  in  our  controver- 
sies with  England,  for  which  we  oughtto  like  him. 

I  have  learned  in  Norfolk,  that  our  mode  of 
trying  live  hedges  has  never  been  fair.  They  are 
the  great  ornament  of  England,  and  are  well 
worth  a  further  experiment  ;  though  I  doubt  if 
our  unlearned  pigs  would  not  penetrate  thtra 
even  in  Norfolk.  The  thorn  should  be  planted  in 
double  rows,  each  plant  being  about  four  inches 
from  its  neighbour,  thus,  •.•.•.•  .• — they  should  be 
protected  when  young  by  some  other  enclosure — 
should  be  tiimmed  every  year  on  the  sides,  so  as 
to  make  them  shoot  upwards  and  to  make  them 
dcnso.  Moreover  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a 
nursery,  and  the  young  plants  removed  when  you 
wish  them. 

The  sheep  and  turnips  are  the  great  matter 
here.  I  find  tlie  turnips  are  subject  to  many  ac- 
cidents from  the  Hy  as  with  us.  They  put  them 
in  drills — I  saw  some  yesterday  with  four  or  five 
small  leaves.  The  produce  of  sheep  is  amazing — 
I  mean  the  yield  in  money.  Mr.  Coke  has  lately 
sold  sheep,  fifteen  monthsold,  thus, — fleece,  10.s. ; 
meat,  in  London,  37s.,  equal  to  l£.  17s.  sterling. 
Mr.  Coke's  method  of  cultivating  turnips  is  worth 
one  trial.  1  never  saw  it  in  Virginia.  The  grovmd 
is  nicely  prepared  in  drills,  the  seeds  are  sown 
very  thick  in  drill  to  allow  for  the  ravages  of  the 
fly,  and  still  have  plants  enough.  He  assures  nie 
he  has  never  failed  since  he  adopted  this  method. 
Here  wheat,  barley,  and  almost  every  thing  is 
drilled.  Labour  is  too  dear  with  us  for  that,  but 
we  niig-/it  drill  turnips.  He  has  a  curious  instru- 
ment for  cultivating  the  ground  about  them.  It 
scoops  out  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  fui-row 
very  neatly,  and  never  touches  the  top  of  the  ridge 
where  the  turnips  are.  It  consists  of  a  small  plough 
li-ire,  thus  "' 


-f  "  Sh'juld  the  frost  set  in  ivhe>i  the  water  is' on 
the  land,  so  that  some  s/io/s  should  be  covered 
with  ice  for  some  days,  the  spot  so  covered  with  ice 
ivill  be  of  a  darker'green,  and  aj\jxear  Jiiore  heal 
thy  in  the  sjirinir  than  the  rest  of  the  field.  But 
when  they  come  to  mow  the  hay,  the  croji  ".mil  be 
considerably  less  than  thai  on  the  other  /laris  oj 
the  field  that  tuere  not  covered  with  ice."  On  Uu- 
terini;-  Meadows  in  Brecknockshire.  Rejiort  by 
Mr.  John  Clark  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1794. 


A 


one  on  each 


and  two  side  bladts  bent  thus, 
side  ot  the  share. 

They  make  no  use  of  plastei-  of  paris  in  Eng- 
land as  manure.  But  the  quantity  of  stable  ma- 
nure they  put  on  the  g!  ound  is  amazing.  I  nev(?i- 
saw,  except  on  asparagus  beds,  any  thing  like  it. 
1  assure  you  it  is  unpleasant  to  ride  near  a  newly 
ploughed  field,  from  the  smell  of  the  stable  yard, 
I  have  seen  ground  i>one  also  used  as  manure. — 
Near  Lincoln  it  is  much  esteemed,  but  in  Norfolk 
less.  The  land  in  England  is  every  where  nearl)' 
level,  exce[it  a  iew  barren  hills.  Tiiere  is  more 
land  which  was  by  nature  barren  tfu-n  I  supi.osed, 
but  then  they  have  lime,  chalk,  &c.  every  where, 
and  grass  seems  to  grow  kindly  even  on  the  poor- 
est. 

Here  you  hardly  see  any  fruit  which  is  not  es- 
paiiered  on  the  wall.  Tney  think  they  have  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  is  large  and  fair  undoubc- 
i;illy,  but  certainly  as  far  as  I  ha\  e  seen,  has  les^ 
flavour  than  ours.    We  had  at  table  yesterday,  at 


Holkham,  a  rnuskmelon,  grapes,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  and  cherries;  tlie  giapes  fresh  from 
the  hot-house,  beautiful  purple  ones,  but  not  equal 

in   flavour  to  those  we   have  eaten  at  .Mr ^s. 

The  strawberries  were  enormous,  beyoiiJ  aHy 
thing,  but  not  so  sweet  as  ours. 

Mr.  Coke  is  greatly  enamoured  of  his  Devon- 
shire cattle.  He  says  the  oxen  are  far  superior — 
the  milk,  the  butter,  the  meat,  and  every  thing 
lietter.  They  are  uniformly  of  one  colour,  some- 
what of  a  redish  bay,  with  long  linrn-i;  not  veiy 
large,  but  round  and  well  formed,  and  are  the 
handsomest  cattle  1  have  ever  seen.  He  is  for- 
saking his  old  stock  of  sheep,  which  was  solid  fat. 
He  now  has,  what  he  calls,  the  improved  Down, 
which  he  thinks  every  way  superior.  But  I  have 
seen  no  mutton  belter  than  our  own,  ceitainly 
none  so  good  as  the  Alleghany.  The  beef  is  gen- 
erally better  than  ours,  and  instead  of  eating  it 
half  raw  as  you  hear,  it  is  cooked  most  admirably. 

The  climate  is  cool  beyond  what  I  had  suppos- 
ed. You  see  most  people  travelling  in  cloaks  in 
June  and  luly,  and  you  always  find  two  blankets 
on  your  bed;  one  of  which,  and  sometimes  the 
other,  is  necessary.  Yesterday  we  had  afire. — It 
rains  almost  every  day,  generally  light  showers. 

The  wheat  and  barley  of  Holkham  are  through- 
out as  good  as  the  best  I  ever  saw — butthat  is  not 
the  case  elsewhere.  The  wheat  is  often  very 
foul,  sometimes  irregular  in  its  growth,  but  gene- 
rally looks  vigorous — it  is  nov/  in  flower,  but  no 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  crop.  Mr.  C.  says, 
that  it  is  not  so  uncertain  a  crop  with  him,  as  it  is 
generally  represented  to  be  in  England. 


FROM  THE  NEW-ENGLAND  FARMER. 

PLANTING  TREES. 

Sir, — Contemplating  the  usefulness  of  your  pa- 
per, ,ind  reflecting  that  one  great  object  of  it  is  to 
dissipate  all  erroneous  theories  which  may  bs 
prevalent  among  the  agricultural  part  of  the  com- 
munity, 1  determined  to  prepare  the  following  re- 
marks for  consideration.  Anticipating  the  plant- 
ing of  a  nursery,  it  remained  to  me  doubtful  which 
was  the  most  expedient  method  ;  for  not  long 
sinee  I  read  in  firint.  that  a  nurtery  should  not 
be  planted  in  good  and  riclt  land,  because  v<-hen 
transplanted,  the  trees  should  be  conveyed  to  a 
superior  soil  to  that  from  which  they  were  taken  ; 
and  then  they  would  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the 
industrious  farmer.  But  I  observed  in  your  pa- 
per (vol.  iii.  p.  41)  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Miller,  the 
father  of  horliculture  in  Great  Britain,  "that 
voung  trees  should  be  raided  on  good  land;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  they  shouhl  carry  a  stock, 
of  health  and  strength,  to  enable  them  to  live  on 
poor  land  ;"  which  of  the  above  recommenda- 
tions will  stand  best  in  Jiractical  demonstration, 
is  the  inquiry  of  the  subscriber. 

If  the  analogy  is  invariable  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  creation,  I  should  suppose  that  the 
most  credible  testimony  appears  in  favour  of  the 
former  instead  of  the  latter, — that  young  trees 
should  be  fed  with  an  increased  proportion  of  food, 
instead  of  diminishing  as  they  increased  in  age. 
For  illustration,  suppose  there  was  a  large  army, 
consisting  of  young  men,  all  in  a  healthy  and 
thriving  condition,  and  fed  daily  with  whai  n;iture 
actually  needed  for  atiiiie;  now  diminish  their 
food  in  time  of  neces-'ity, —  would  these  soldiers 
[the  roots]  supply  the  officers  [the  trees]  with 
what  the  country  [the  husljandman]  e.xpected. 
But  it  is  further  observed  that  a  plant  raised  on 
poor  land  has  not  a  "due  proportion  of  roots." 
"Transplanting  it  into  similar  land  is  not  likely  to 
increase  it  "  "  This  I  ap])rehend,  no  one  will  at- 
tempt to  refute. — Whereas  the  same  plant,  if 
raised  in  strong  land,  would  have  twice  as  ninefi 
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root;  and  when  transijlanted,  these  roots  will  be  I 
able  to  find  nourishment  even  from  poor  land,  be- 
cause they  have  niore  mouths  to  collect  it."  But, 
sujipose,  for  instance,  that  a  man  with  a  iiuml)er 
of  mouths,  who  could  use  them  all  with  the  ut- 
most dexterity,  should  sit  down  with  a  common 
gentleman  to  a  table,  where  the)-e  was  nothing  to 
supply  the  cravings  of  nature,  I  cannot  conceive, 
Mr.  Editor,  what  superior  advantage  the  ex- 
tra-mouthed man  would  possess  over  the  other. 
Therefore,  1  doubt  not  but  your  goodness  or  that 
of  some  of  your  correspondents,  will  undertake 
to  eradicateall  erroneous  theoretical  or  hypothet- 
ical disquisition,  and  draw  the  line  where  it  would 
be  most  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  and 
decide  whether  young  trees  when  transplanted, 
should  be  put  into  a  poorer  soil,  a  riclier,  or  a 
soil  like  that  from  which  they  were  removed.  As 
there  is  l)Ut  one  end  to  a  rope,  (although  Patrick 
said  it  had  three;  so  there  is  but  one  right  way 
for  planting  and  transplanting  young  trees.  The 
truth  yet  remains  doubtful,  and  the  error  is  not 
yet  banished  from  among  our  New  England  far- 
mers. Surely  at  a  time  when  our  public  papers 
are  in  dispute  on  such  a  topic,  agriculture  must 
be  in  its  infancy,  although  it  was  established  a 
very  short  time  after  our  first  parents  ate  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  the  garden. 

As  the  raising,  cultivating,  and  managing  of 
fruit  trees,  is  of  great  importance  to  every  far- 
mer, the  dividing  line  between  truth  and  error 
ought  to  be  drawn,  that  farmers  m?y  proceed  in 
the  path  of  correctness;  and  with  industry  and 
application,  seek  the  one  thing  needful  for  im- 
provement in  agriculture,  and  by  seeking,  we  are 
assured  that  ive  uliall  find. 

1  am,  Sir,  yours  with  the  greatest 
sincerity  and  respect, 

.itUeioro\  Oct.  4,  1824.  J.  W.  C  APRON. 

[remarks  by  the  editor.] 

A  great  disagreement  of  opinion  has  been  ma- 
nifested relative  to  the  proper  soil  for  a  nursery 
of  fruit  trees.  But  most  modern  writers  adopt 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Miller,  mentioned  above. 
Dr.  Thacher  says,  "  there  is  a  close  analogy  be- 
tween vegetable  and  animal  life  ; — and  it  is  a  dic- 
tate of  nature,  that  both  require  a  full  supply 
of  nourishment  from  their  earliest  existence.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  tender  roots 
of  young  seedlings  are  capable  of  drawing  suffi- 
cient nourishment  from  a  rank,  barren,  and  uncul- 
tivated soil,  and  those  that  are  barely  supported 
or  nearly  starved  at  first,  will  never  afterwards 
become  vigorous,  stately  and  handsome,  though 
surrounded  by  the  richest  mould.  Repeated  ex- 
periments have  proved  that  a  strong  and  vigorous 
plant  that  has  grown  up  quickly,  and  arrived  at 
considerable  magnitude  in  a  short  time,  never 
fails  to  grow  better  after  transplanting,  than 
another  of  the  same  size  that  is  older  and  stinted 
in  its  growth.  When  the  soil  is  poor  and  lean, 
trees  in  every  stage  of  growth  are  observed  to  be 
languid,  weak,  and  stinted  ;  while  those  reared  in 
a  good  mellow  soil,  always  assume  a  free  growth, 
.Lud  advance  with  strength  and  vigour.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  ground  to  be  occupied 
by  a  fruit  nursery,  requires  to  be  made  rich  and 
fertile.  The  soil  should  also  be  deep,  well  pulve- 
rized, and  cleared  of  all  roots  and  weeds." — Tliach- 
er'a  OrchadisC,  p.  30. 

Mr.  Coxe,  likewise,  gives  directions  to  sow  the 
seeds  "  in  autumn,  on  rich  ground." — On  the  other 
hand,  the  Farmer's  Assistant  says,  "  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  better  plan  to  make  the  nursery  on 
such  ground  as  is  but  illy  suited  to  the  growth  of 
the  trees  to  be  raised ;  for  by  afterwards  placing 
them  in  a  soil  that  is  natuial  to  them,  they  will 
grow  more  thrifty  than  trees  raised  in  a  nursery 
where  the  soil  is  suited  to  their  growth."— Dr. 


Deane,  likewise,  says,  "in  a  nursery  for  fruit 
trees,  the  land  should  not  be  quite  so  rich  as  that 
into  which  they  are  to  be  transplanted  ;  because 
it  will  be  better  for  tbeni  to  have  their  nourish- 
ment increased  than  diminished,  as  they  increase 
in  age." — The  Farmer's  Guide  says,  "  we  agree 
with  a  late  writer  in  opinion,  that  the  soil  ought 
to  be  naturally  good,  for  at  least  one  full  spade 
deep,  or  if  more  the  better;  that  a  loamy  soil  of 
a  moderately  light  temperature  is  best,  and  that 
it  cannot  naturally  be  too  good.  It  is  very  wrong 
to  enrich  nurseries  with  dung,  particularly  until 
it  is  very  old,  and  almost  turned  into  earth.  It  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be 
exceedingly  rich,  nor  over  carefully  manured.  A 
medium  between  the  two  extremes  is  best;  such 
as  any  good  substantial  garden  ground,  or  good 
mellow  pasture  land.  The  situation  most  favour- 
able is  a  piece  of  level  ground,  neither  wet  nor 
dry,  free  from  stones,  in  an  open  situation,  where 
fruit  trees  have  not  lately  grown,  nor  indeed  any 
other  deep-rooted  plants." — On  the  whole,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases  in 
which  disputes  exist,  the  truth  lies  between  the 
two  contending  parties,  and  that  neither  is  wholly 
right  nor  yet  altogether  wrong.  Young  fruit  trees, 
as  well  as  young  animals,  should  neither  be  stuf- 
fed nor  starved,  but  fed  with  food  convenient  for 
them. 

ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION   OF  BARNS, 
STABLES,  &c. 
Dear  Sir, — If  you  think  the  foUowhig  worthy 
a  place  in  your  paper  you  may  insert  it. 

In  passing  through  the  country  a  few  weeks 
since,  I  came  across  a  barn  differently  construct- 
ed from  any  in  this  vicinity ;  and  I  think  for  neat- 
ness and  convenience  of  construction,  it  was  supe- 
rior to  any  I  have  ever  seen.  The  barn  was  of 
ordinary  size,  and  the  main  part  of  it  was  built 
in  the  usual  sha|)e,  but  a  good  deal  neater  and 
tighter.  The  bays  were  upon  each  side  of  the 
Hoor,  and  the  bottoms  of  them  were  sunk  eight 
feet  below  it.  This  gave  room  for  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hay  below  the  floor.  The  large  doors 
were  towards  the  South,  to  admit  the  sun  when 
necessary,  with  a  small  door  in  one  of  the  large 
ones  to  enter  at  when  the  weather  was  windy, 
and  made  it  dangerous  to  open  the  large  doors. 
Barns  ought  always  to  have  a  small  door  to  use  in 
the  winter  when  you  must  often  be  in  and  out. 
There  were  twelve  squares  of  glass  arranged 
over  the  door  to  admit  the  light  when  the  large 
doors  were  shut ;  besides  a  small  window  in  each 
of  the  gable  ends,  very  near  the  ridge,  for  the 
same  purpose.  Under  the  floor  was  a  convenient 
cellar,  in  which  were  kept  potatoes  and  all  kinds 
of  green  vegetables  for  green  fodder  in  the  winter. 
The  cellar  was  a  very  warm  one,  and  well  light- 
ed with  two  windows.  This  cellar  struck  me  as 
being  the  most  nseful  apartment  in  the  whole  es- 
tablishment, and  I  wonder  that  all  farmers  do 
not  have  one.  There  you  may  keep  as  many 
turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  &c.  as  you  |)lease, 
and  they  are  always  handy  to  fodder  out  in  the 
stable  to  your  cattle;  and  the  cattle  need  scarce- 
ly go  out  of  the  stable  in  a  month. 

The  yard  was  well  watered  by  an  aqueduct, 
and  a  trough  on  the  south  side  of  the  barn  was 
kept  always  full.  Upon  the  north,  or  back  side 
of  the'barn,  were  the  stables;  they  were  built  in 
one  building,  and  joined  to  the  main  part,  of  about 
25  feet  in  width,  30  feet  long,  and  12  or  14  feet 
high.  A  door  led  from  the  barn  into  it,  besides 
another  door  from  without  upon  the  east  side, 
where  the  cattle  were  admitted  from  the  yard. 
A  floor  was  laid  over  head,  at  the  distance  ot 
seven  feet  from  the  lower  one.  The  stalls  were 
arranged  upon  each  side  oi  the  building,  so  that 
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the  cattle  stood  with  their  heads  towards  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  leaving  a  space  in  the  middle 
to  jiass.  In  foddering,  the  hay  was  pitched  from 
the  bay  in  the  barn  tlirough  a  window  over  the 
<tables,  and  then  put  down  into  racks;  very  little 
hay  could  be  wasted  in  this  way,  and  the  boys 
could  be  trusted  with  the  foddering.  The  manure 
made  in  the  stable  was  put  down  throtigh  the  floor 
into  another  cellar  large  enough  to  admit  of  aicart 
and  team  to  take  it  away. 

Such  is  the  construction  and  the  situation  of  this- 
barn,  and  I  think  it  is  the  most  convenient  of  any 
that  I  ever  saw.  Though  the  barn  was  not  large, 
the  cellar,  which  extended  the  whole  dimensions 
of  it,  gave  large  receptacles  of  hay,  and  the 
apartments  under  the  floor  and  stable,  gave  spa- 
cious vaults  for  the  reception  of  the  farmer's 
green  fodder  and  manure  ;  and  preserved  the  for- 
mer from  the  frost,  and  the  latter  from  the  sun, 
which  would  soon  evaporate  its  strength  and  nour- 
ishment. 

Most  farmers  I  saw  had  two  or  three  small 
barns,  and  some  two  or  thrc,"  large  ones.  Nothing 
appears  more  detrimental  to  their  interests.  Su- 
perfluous buildings  are  nothing  but  a  tax  upon 
farmers,  the  cost  of  repairs  being  very  great.  I 
had  rather  see  the  stacks  stand  thick  around  the 
barn,  than  to  see  more  than  one  barn  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  a  barn  50  feet  by  30,  of  the  con- 
struction just  mentioned,  would  be  sufficient  for 
most  of  our  largest  farmers.  In  England  it  is  not 
a  general  practice  to  put  hay  in  the  barn,  but  it  is 
stacked  out  in  very  large  stacks  and  then  thatch- 
ed. Their  barns  are  filled  with  grain,  and  so 
would  those  be  of  every  American  farmer,  if  they 
managed  it  right. 

Barns  should  be  made  perfectly  tight,  and  be 
painted;  and  I  hope  my  brother  farmers  will 
take  care  that  they  are  surrounded  with  a  large 
yard  with  a  wall  8  feet  high,  and  above  all  the 
rest,  that  they  will  see  that  they  have  the  manure 
three  feet  deep  in  the  spring.  In  order  to  insure 
this,  I  advise  them  to  keep  their  teams  employed 
this  fall  in  collecting  turfs  and  all  manner  of  stuff, 
and  drop  it  into  their  yard.  And  when  you  go 
after  turt's,  don't  get  the  poorest  earth  you  can 
find.  But  if  your  land  is  sandy,  get  clayey  soil, 
that  it  may  be  mixed  with  it,  and  make  the  lan'l 
better.  You  will  find  ridges  along  side  of  your 
fences,  that  may  be  taken  and  put  in  the  yard; 
and  you  will  put  stubble  and  weeds  and  a  great 
many  other  things  there  that  will  make  manure, 
if  you  have  your  eyes  open. 

Turn  the  water  from  the  road  upon  your  low 
lands,  and  it  will  help  them  amazingly ;  and  do 
it  now  befoi-e  the  ground  freezes.  Prepare  for 
winter,  for  it  is  close  by.     In  haste, 

THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND. 


DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Polasli,  Kali,  Sail  of  Tartar,  or  Suit  of  Tlorni- 
luood. — Potash  in  its  pure  state  is  a  very  power- 
ful, but  in  few  cases  a  convenient  caustic,  on  ac- 
count of  its  becoming  liquid  by  exposure  to  air. 
When  combined  with  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air, 
it  is  rendered  mild  and  fit  for  internal  use  ;  it  is 
then  named  Carbonate  of  Potash,  and  possesses 
a  diuretic  ])ower  ;  the  dose  two  or  three  drams. 

Pricking. — In  shoeing  a  horse  the  nail  is  some- 
times driven  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  the  sensi- 
ble parts  are  wounded;  he  is  then  said  to  be 
pricked.  The  smith  often  endeavours  to  conceal 
the  injury  by  withdrawing  the  nail,  and  filling  the 
hole  with  the  head  only  of  a  nail.  Lameness  is 
not  often  the  immediate  consequence,  and  when 
it  takes  place  the  cause  perhaps  is  not  suspected. 
Sometimes  the  nail  is  driven  so  as  not  to  wound 
the  sensible  parts,  but  sonearthcm  as  by  its  pres- 
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sure  to  bring  on  gradually  iiillamni.ation  and  lame 
ness  ;  in  this  case  the  lameness  may  not  take  place 
till  many  days  after  the  injury  has  been  received. 
When  a  horse  has  been  slightly  pricked,  and  the 
nail  immeiliately  withdrawn,  it  maj  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  lameness  ;  bnt  when  the  wound  is  con- 
siderable, and  particularly  if  the  nail  has  been 
suffered  to  remain,  violent  inflammation  very  soon 
ensues,  which  generally  terminates  in  suppura- 
tion. If  the  matter  is  not  let  out  by  paring  away 
the  horn,  it  quickly  spreads  under  the  horny  sole, 
and  ujjwards  through  the  laminated  substance  of 
the  foot,  and  at  length  breaks  out  at  the  coronet. 
'I'lie  first  thing  to  be  done,  when  a  horse  has 
been  pricked,  is  to  enlarge  the  opening  made  by 
the  nail  in  the  horny  part,  and  pare  away  a  little 
of  the  surrounding  sole  ;  some  Friar's  balsam  or 
tincture  of  myrrh  is  then  to  be  poured  on  it,  and 
the  horse  should  be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  stable 
without  a  shoe.  If  inflammation  comes  on,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  heat  of  the  fooc  and  the 
lameness  it  occasions,  let  a  poultice  be  applied. 
Should  the  lameness  increase,  it  is  probable  that 
matter  will  form  ;  the  part  is  then  to  be  again  par  ] 
ed,  and  when  a  drop  of  dark  coloured  matter  is 
seen,  the  opening  must  be  farther  enlarged  so 
that  a  probe  may  be  introduced  to  ascertain  in 
what  direction  it  has  penetrated.  As  much  of 
the  horny  sole  as  has  been  separated  from  the 
sensitive  sole  by  the  matter  is  to  be  removed,  and 
the  diseased  part  washed  with  some  astringent 
lotion,  such  as  a  solution  of  white  or  blue  vitriol, 
or  some  tincture  of  myrrh  or  benzoin  ;  digestive 
ointment  spread  on  tow  is  then  co  be  bound  on, 
and  the  same  dressing  is  to  be  repeated  daily,  un- 
til new  horn  is  formed  on  the  part.  A  more  de- 
tailed account  of  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  the 
third  volume  of   Veterinary  Medicine,  fi.  151. 

Probang. — An  instrument  used  for  removing 
obstructions  in  the  throat  or  gullet ;  or,  by  being 
forced  into  the  stomach,  to  extricate  confined  air, 
by  which,  in  cattle,  this  organ  is  sometimes  pain- 
fully and  dangerously  distended.  Dr.  Monro  first 
invented  a  particular  instrument  for  the  latter 
purpose.  Mr.  Eager  soon  alter  another,  for  which 
he  WdS  rewarded  by  the  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Arts.  The  instrument  used  for  bul- 
locks is  six  teet  long,  this  being  the  distance  from 
the  fore  teeth  to  the  first  stomach  in  a  large  ox. 
Probangs  are  now  commonly  sold  by  instrument- 
makers,  and  in  large  towns  by  saddlers. 

Pulse. — The  l)eating  of  the  arteries.  The 
horse's  pulse  is  most  conveniently  felt  in  that 
branch  of  the  carotid  artery  which  passes  under 
the  jaw  bone,  in  the  temporal  artery  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye, 
and  in  the  carotid  artery  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  in  the  course  of  the  neck  vein  ;  it  may  be 
felt  indeed  in  any  superficial  artery,  but  that  first 
named  is  the  best.  The  number  of  pulsations  in 
a  given  time  may  also  be  fell  by  pressing  the  hand 
on  the  left  side  near  the  elbow  ;  but  in  this  situa- 
tion a  jud.^inenc  cannot  so  easily  be  formed  of 
several  circumstances  respecting  the  pulse  which 
it  is  necessary  to  know  :  that  is,  whether  it  be 
hard  or  soft,  small  or  full.  The  pulsation  of  the 
arteries  depends  upon  the  blood  which  is  thiown 
into  them  by  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  ;  the  state  of  the  pulse  therefore 
may  indicate  the  strength  of  the  heart's  conti  ac 
tions,  the  quantity  ot  blood  thrown  out  at  each 
contraction,  the  number  of  contractions  in  a  mi- 
nute or  any  given  time,  the  regularity  of  its  action 
and  the  strength  of  the  action  of  the  arteries. 
The  numerous  distinctions  made  by  physicians 
with  regard  to  the  pulse  need  not  be  noticed  in  a 
Veterinary  Dictionary.  The  principal  circum 
stances  to  be  attended  to  are,  first  its  ''requency. 
or  the   number  of  pulsations  in  a  minute,  which 


in  tlie  healthy  horse  is  about  forty ;  next,  its 
strength;  when  the  contraction  of  the  heart  is 
strong,  the  pulse  is  felt  distinctly,  though  the  ar- 
tery be  pressed  moderately  with  the  linger;  but 
when  weak,  very  little  pressure  will  prevent  its 
being  felt.  When  the  artery  is  too  irritable,  and 
in  strong  action,  it  will  contract  quickly  upon  the 
blood  it  receives,  and  the  impression  or  sensation 
conveyed  by  the  finger  will  be  short,  or  th;it  which 
is  expressed  by  hardness;  when  the  swell  of  the 
artery  is  more  slow  or  soft,  it  denotes  the  contra- 
ry state.  Thus  there  may  be  a  frequent,  or  as  it 
is  more  comninnly  named,  a  q'uick  pulse,  a  strong 
pulse,  or  a  weak  pulse,  and  a  hard  pulse  or  a  soft 
pulse.  To  this  may  be  added  the  irregular  or  in- 
termitting pulse,  which  of  course  indicates  an  ir- 
regularity in  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  and 
sometimes  happens  when  the  horse  does  not  la- 
bour under  any  serious  disorder.  Those  who  wish 
to  attend  to  the  diseases  of  horses,  should  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
both  in  health  and  disease ;  and  they  will  learn 
from  experience,  that  it  will  enable  them  to  judge 
better  of  the  nature  and  probable  event  of  a  dis- 
ease, than  any  other  single  circumstance. 

Purgatwes. — These  are  more  commonly  known, 
in  farriery,  by  the  name  of  Physic.  The  most 
certain  and  effectual  purgative  for  horses  is  aloes  ; 
but  its  effect  may  be  promoted  and  rendered  more 
■>afe  by  the  addition  of  other  substances.  The 
tollowing  formula  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  that 
can  be  employed: — 

Barbadoes  aloes,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  ; 

Soap,  three  or  four  drams  ; 

Oil  of  aniseed,  half  a  dram ; 

Ginger,  one  dram ; 

Syrup  or  treacle  enough  to  form  a  ball. 
The  diseases  in  which  purgatives  are  required 
are  noticed  under  their  respective  names  As  to 
the  manner  of  /iliijsicking  horses  as  it  is  termed, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  by  giving  the 
horse  bran  mashes  for  a  day  or  two  previous  to 
the  purgative,  its  operation  will  generally  be 
more  safe  and  expeditious  ;  that  he  should  be  al 
lowed  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  hay  the  night 
before  the  physic  is  given,  and  none  the  following 
morning  until  four  or  five  hours  after  the  medi- 
cine has  been  given;  and  during  the  whole  it 
should  be  given  in  a  very  small  quantity  at  a  time. 
About  halt  an  hour  after  taking  the  physic,  a 
small  thin  bran  mash  should  be  given,  and  repeat- 
ed three  or  four  times  during  the  day  ;  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  water  may  also  be  given,  at  the 
summer  temperature,  or  with  the  chill  taken  off. 
The  next  morning  the  horse  should  have  walking 
exercise  to  promote  the  purging,  taking  care  that 
he  is  clothed  when  taken  out,  and  not  exposed  to 
rain  or  a  cold  wind ;  nor  should  he  be  suffered  to 
stand  still  If  he  purge  sufficiently,  the  exercise 
need  not  be  repeated.  During  this  day  also  he 
must  have  warm  bran  mashes,  a  little  water  with 
the  chill  oft'  now  and  then,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  hay.  On  the  third  day  the  purging  usually 
ceases;  he  must  then  return  gradually  to  his  for- 
mer mode  of  keeping.  See  Veterinary  Medicine, 
vol.  i.  p.  211  and  227. 

Calomel  is  sometimes  a  useful  addition  to  pur 
gatives,  particularly  when  a  horse  has  worms,  or 
where  consideral)le  purging  is  thonirht  necessary. 
Many  substances  that  are  employe*as  purgatives 
in  the  human  subject  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  horse,  even  in  large  doses;  among  these  are 
jalap,  bitter  apple,  rhubarb,  and  Glauber's  salt. 
The  latter  however,  as  well  as  Epsom  salt,  will 
cause  purging,  when  given  in  large  doses;  com- 
mon or  table  salt  will  also  purge ;  but  these  sa- 
line purgatives  are  considered  more  useful  for 
cattle  than  horses. 


STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  U.  STATES- 

A  review  of  the  present  resources  and  condition 
of  the  United  States  is  here  presented,  which 
must  be  interesting  to  every  person,  on  account  o; 
the  unprecedented  accumulation  of  her  weUtU 
and  population.  The  American  government  ex- 
ercises dominion  over  a  country  more  extensive, 
and  one  that  will  support  more  inhabitants  than 
any  other  nation  upon  earth. 

The  Sun  is  four  hours  in  its  passage  from  th2 
time  it  first  shines  upon  the  Eastern  shores  of 
Maine  until  it  strikes  the  waters  of  the  Pacific:  i; 
is  about  four  months  in  passing  through  the  de- 
grees of  latitude  of  the  United  States  in  her  nortli- 
ern  andsouthern  declination,  embracing  six  varie- 
ties of  climate.  The  United  States  contain  twelve 
hundred  million  acres  of  land,  of  which  we  may- 
calculate  that  one  fifteenth  part  of  it  is  cultivated. 
Estimating  then  the  improved  land  at  ten  dollars 
per  acre,  reckoning  it  at  eighty  million  acres,  it 
amounts  to  eight  hundred  million  dollars  ;  and  th? 
unimproved  land  at  three  dollars  per  acre,  will 
amount  to  the  sum  of  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  million  dollars,  which  makes  in 
the  whole  for  the  landed  wealth  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars.  The  live 
stock,  consisting  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs, 
will,  calculating  the  cattle  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  dollars,  the  horses  at  one  hundred 
million,  and  the  sheep  and  hogs  at  eighty  million 
more,  produce  an  aggregate  of  three  hundred  mil  ■ 
lion  dollars :  two  million  of  buildings,  make,  at 
four  hundred  dollars  each,  eight  hundred  million 
dollars.  The  whole  of  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  are  seventy-four  million — of  the  imports, 
seventy  seven  million  ;  tonnage  in  foreign  and  coas"- 
ing  trade,  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  world;  from  the  barren 
coast  of  Labrador  to  New-Holland,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  China,  India,  the  continents  of  Africa  and 
Europe — from  the  north  west  region  of  America, 
to  the  isles  in  the  Pacific,  Cape  Horn,  and  the 
West-Indies. 

The  capital  invested  in  banks,  insurances,  go- 
vernment stock,  manufactures,  roads,  canals,  and 
loans,  exceed  eight  hundred  nliUipns  of  dollars  ; 
that  invested  in  foreign  and  domesfic  trade,  fivj 
hundred  millions;  which,  with  the  former  eight 
hundred  millions,  together  with  slaves,  furniture, 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  will  equal  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  millions. 

The  produce  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, professional  business,  labor,  and  revenue, 
makes  five  hundred  million;  and  in  the  whole 
amount  of  national  wealth,  eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  now  12 
millions,  which,  with  the  ratio  of  increase  forthj 
past,  will  double  in  twenty-three  years.  In  184.3, 
the  population  will- be  twenty  millions.  In  186r, 
thirty-six  millions.  In  1890,  seventy-two  millions. 
There  is  now  to  every  hundred  acres  of  land,  one 
person  ;  and  when  the  population  amounts  to  sev- 
enty-two millions,  there  will  be  twelve  souls  to 
every  hundred,  which  will  be  just  equal  to  the  pj- 
pulatiun  of  Massachusetts.— Kcrmoraf.'/uroru. 


Aatural  Curiosity. — The  fish-ijond  at  Logan 
or  Nessock  formed  in  1800,  and  repeojjled  since 
by  many  successive  generations  of  cod,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  artificial  basin  of  salt-water, 
30  feet  deep  by  160  in  circumference,  reckoning 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock.  The  area 
within  is  wholly  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  and 
communicates  with  the  sea  by  one  of  those  fis- 
sures, or  natural  tunnels,  so  common  on  bold  and 
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road,  and  assist  in  foriaiiij;  co?itr;icts  for  t!ie  work, 
he  is  directed  by  the  Board  to  altcncl  ■.vliuii  ;t- 
qnircd. 

The  Board  has  not  yet  made  the  subscription, 
authnri:;ed  by  the  act  of  last  session,  to  t'\e  Roan- 
oke Company,  of  §25,000,  the  Directors  having 
declined  receiving  the  subscription  witli  the  con- 
dition annexed  of  locking  down  froin  the  liasin  at 
Weldon's.  Tlie  question  will  be  laid  before  the 
.meeting  of  tlie  Stociiholders  next  month,  and 
there  decided  whether  tlie  proposed  subscription 
shall  be  accejjted  or  not. 

The  B'lanl  adjanrned  on  Tuesday,  to  meet 
agreeably  tothe  provisions  of  their  charter,  on  the 
od  Monday  of  November  next. 

FROM    THE    NEW-ENGLAND    FARMER. 

WEATHER  WISDOM. 
Almost  all  mankind  are  desirous,  first  or  last,  of 
attaining  a  good  degree  of  that  species  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  commonly  called  among  the  peo- 
ple at  large  'lueather-ivisdom' — that  is,  of  being 
able  to  prognosticate,  by  the  help  of  various  signs 
and  symptoms,  what  kind  of  weather  is  approach- 
ing, la  order  to  find  employment  for  this  dispo- 
sition of  mind,  the  a'manac  makers  have  from 
time  immemorial,  introduced  into  their  annual 
publications,  the  various  kinds  and  changes  ot 
weather,  that  were  generally  considered  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  various  months,  and  weeks,  and 
days  of  the  year.  And  such  implicit  reliance  has 
often  been  placed  by  many  persons  on  tlicse  pro- 
phetic annunciations,  particularly  in  the  most  ap- 
proved almanacs,  that  no  small  number  of  honest 
and  credulous  individuals  former!)  governed  them- 
selves in  tlieir  daily  labours,  by  a  strict  attention 
to  tlie  information  of  the  state  of  the  weather 
foretold  in  "■  ..iines'a  Almanac,"  which  for  a  long 
time  was  almost  the  only  one  in  use  in  the  New 
England  Colonies.  We  ourselves  knew  one  in- 
stance, in  which  two  brothers,  wlio  were  about 
commencing  the  annual  task,  of  getting  iti  llieir 
hay,  but  who  dare  not  venture  a  step  until  ihey 
had  first  examined  the  almanac,  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  the  weather  was  likely  to 
be  pro])itious  to  their  hdjours,  resorted  to  thai  in- 
fallible directory  for  information.  It  so  happen- 
ed that  the  very  day  which  they  had  selected  to 
begin  mowing,  was  that  on  which  a  court  was  to 
be  held  at  liarnstable  in  Massachusetts;  a  fact 
tl  at  was  also  noted  down,  according  to  custom,  in 
the  calander,  and  immediately  after  the  name  of 
the  place  where  the  court  was  to  sit,  was  inter- 
larded 't/iiiiider' — it  being  natural  toexpect  thun 
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precipitous  coiist^     Fishes,  hear  as  well  as  sec; 
and  Uie  moment  the  fislie:man  crosses  his  thresh 
hold,  tlie  j)Ond  i.s  agitated  by  the  action  of  some 
liundred  (ins,  anil  oiherwise  thrown  in  a  state  of 
perfect  anarciij-  and  confusion.    Darti:ig  from  this, 
that,  and  the  either  cn-ner,  the  whole  jiopulation 
move,  as'^f  it  were,  to  a  comhion  centre,  elevate 
their  snouts,  lash  their  tails,  and  jostle  one  anoth- 
er with  such  violence,  that  on  a  first  view,  they 
actually  apjiear  to  be  menacing  an  attack  on  the 
poor  fisherman.     Many  of  the  nsnes  are  so  tame 
that  they  will  feed    greedily  from  the  hand,  and 
bite  vour  fingers  into  the  Ijarguin,  if  you  are  fool 
ish  enough  to  let  them  ;  while  others,  again,  are 
sO  shv,  that  the  fisherman  discourses  of  their  dif- 
ferent tcni/ii'i's,  as  a  thing  quite  as  palpable  as  the 
gills  they  breathe  or  the  fins  they  move  by.     One 
gigantic  cod,  which  seems  to  answer  tothe  name 
of  Tom,  and  may  be  well  described  as  the  patri- 
arch of  the  pond,  very  forcibly  arrests  attention.. 
'I'liis  unfortunate,   who  passed   his  youth  in  the 
open  sea,   was  taken  prisoner  at  the  age  of  five, 
and  has  since  sojourned  at  Port  Nessock,  for  the 
long  period  of  twelve   years,    during   all    whicli 
time    he   has   gradually    increased   in    bulk  anil 
weight.     He  is  now,  however,  so  wholly  blind, 
from  age  or  disease,  that  he  has  no  chance  what 
ever  in  the  general  scramble.     The  fishermen, 
however,  are  viry  kind  to  him,  and  it  is  really  af 
feeling,  as  well  as  curious,  to  see  the  huge  animal 
raise  himself  in  the  water,  and  then  resting  his 
head  on  the  flat  stone,  allow  it  to  be  gently  pat 
ted  or  stroked,    gaping  all  the  while,  to  implore 
that  food   which   he   has  no  jneans  of  obtaining. 
The  flooks  which  live  on  worms  and  other  insects, 
shun  the  light,  by  burrowing  in  the  sand  at  the 
bottom,  and  never  ascend  to  the  top  in  quest  of 
food.     Salmon,  which,  at  spawing-time,  visit  the 
highest   rivers,   could  not,  of  course,  obey  their 
instincts  here ;    and,   accordingly,  there   is  only 
one  specimen  of  this  favourite  fish  in  the  pond  at 
present.     Stid,  however,  he  is  one  among  a  hun- 
dred ;  for  as  the  fisherman  remarked,  "he  is  far 
sou/iler  than  ony  o'  the  rest;"  and,  by  virtue  of 
this  one  quality,  chases,  bites,  and  otherwise  an- 
noys a  whole  battalion  of  gigantic  cod,  that  have 
only,  one  would  think,  to  open  their  mouths  and 
swallow  him.     To  sujjply  them  with  food  is  an 
important  part  of  the  fisherman's  duty  ;  and  with 
this  view,  he  must  ply  the  net,  and  heave  the  line 
dui'ing  two  or  three  days  of  every  week. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Board  for  Internal  Imjjrovecnents  met  in 
this  city  on  ?vIonday  last,  present  I).  Cameron, 
.lohn  D.  Hawkins,  Thomas  Turner  and  John  Ow- 
en, Esqrs.     It  appeared  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  der  occasionally  in  the  .hot  season. 
Fulton,  that  the  work  carrying  on   below  Wil-;seiving   that  the    two  words   had  no    conne.xicn 
mington,  .will  be  cnmi)kted'  in  a  few  weeks,  andl  with  each  other,  the  si.tiple  sohIs  read  it  '  Burn- 
if  he  can  obtain  the  use  of  one  of  the  river  steam- Is^oAA"  thunder  ;'  and  one  of  fhem  reniarkmg  tiiat 
boats  to  work  the  roller,  (which  he  has  been  pre-  that  was  the  worst  kind  of  thunder,  they  conclud 
rented  from  doing  since  the  last  meeting,  owing  ed  to  put  off  their  haying  till  the  storni  was  over, 
to  one  of  them  being  under  repairs)  it  is  exjK-ct-       The  following  article,  however,  is  of  a  more  se 
ed   the  Ship  Channel  will  be  rendered  sufficient  rious  nature,  and  is  entitled,  from  the  highly  res 
for  the  passage  ofsea-vcssels  up  to  the  town.     Tlie|pectab!e  names  which  are  connected  witli  it,  to 
river  between  \\'ilniington  and  Fayriteville,  has|more  consideration.     It  is  copied  from  the  Chris 
been  already  much  improved,  by  the  removal  ofltian  Observer  for  July,   1824,  and  as  il  furnishes 
logs  and  other  obstrurtions,  and  every  exertion  an  entire  new  set  of  rules  for  determining  ques- 
will  be   made  to  complete  the   vvork  as  soon  as  tions  of  this  sort,  we  presume  it   will  be  amusing 
possible.  [to  our  readei-*' 

A  Report  was  received  from  the  Commission- 1  "Dr.  .\dam  Clark  has  lately  communicated 
ers  appointed  to  lay  ofT  the  Mickor\-  Nut  Road,' the  public  some  meteorological  observations,  in 
in  Rutherford  County,  informing  the  Board,  that  which  he  remarks :  "From  my  earliest  childhood 
they  had  accomplished  their  work,  and  contract- J  was  bred  upon  a  little  farm,  and  as  I  found  that 
ed  for  making  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  road,  much  of  our  success  depended  on  a  proper  know 
which  contracts  are  to  be  completed  by  April  ledge  and  management  of  the  weatlier,  1  was  led 
next.  \  to  study  it  ever  since  I  was  eight  years  ot  age." — 

The  stock  having  been  fully  subscribed  for  erect  [In  this  science  he  slates  that  he  has  attained  ex- 
irig  a  bridge  over  the  dam  at  Milton,  and  the  scr-  traordinaiy  success,  as  the  result  of  which  lie  ad- 
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locates  the  weather  table  attributed  to  Dr.  Her- 
.schel'!,  but  whiclT  the  son  of  that  gentleman  has 
recently  disclaimed  on  the  [lart  oi  his  late  father. 
Dr.  Clarke  says  that  t!ie  accuracy  of  this  table  is 
truly  amazing:  and  that  if  Dr.  Herschell  had  liv- 
ed for  no  other  purpose  than  to  construct  it,  pos- 
t(jj|ily  would-have  reason  to  bless  his  memory. — 
Some  of  our  meteorological  readers  may  perhaps 
thank  us  for  inserting  this  table,  as  arranged  by 
Dr.  Clarke." 
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Hard  Frost,  unless  the 
wind  be  S.  or  W. 

Snowy  and  Stormy. 

Rain. 

Stormy. 

Cold  Rain,  if  wind  W. 

Snow,  if  E. 
Cold  and  high  wind. 

Snow  or  Rain. 

Fair  and  Mild. 

Fair. 

Fair  &  Frosty,  if  wind 

N.orN.E. 
Rain  or  Snow,  if  S.  or 

S.  W. 
Ditto. 
Fair  and  Frosty. 
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SALTED  HAY. 

Extract  to  the  Editor,  dated  J\feiv-Brunswick, 
D/h  October,  1824. 

"  Dear  .SVr, —  One  of  your  correspondents  wants 
information  res]iifcting  salted  hay  :  my  cows  live 
on  s.alted  clover  in  the  winter,  and  thrive  better 
than  even  on  fresh  grass  in  summer.  I  salt  the 
hay  as  it  is  thrown  in  the  barrack  or  mow,  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  bushel  to  the  ton  :  I  use  fine  salt, 
as  the  coarse  or  rock  salt,  commonly  called  pack- 
ing salt,  is  wasted  by  falling  through  the  intersti- 
ces of  the  hay  until  it  finally  is  lost  :  it  does  not 
adhere  so  readily  as  fine  salt;  the  expense  is  in 
favour  of  fine  salt.  I  give  my  cattle,  old  and 
young,  horses  and  cows,  a  dtitible  handt'ul  of  fine 
salt  once  a  week  in  summer  :  when  I  feed  them 
with  fresh  clover,  I  invarialjly  sprinkle  salt  thro' 
each  animal's  mess,  thisprevtiitsilatuiency,  which 
fresh  clo.er  always  produce.  In  winter,  as  my 
clover  is  sailed,  I  only  give  my  cowjsalt  once  in  a 
fortnight,  and  then  only  with  change  of  food:  I 
even  sprinkle  my  corn  st  dks  with  salt  ;  animals 
are  excessively  fond  of  it,  and  I  never  knew 
either  cow  or  liorse  injured  by  a  modtrale  use  of 
it.  Deers  go  regularl)'  twice  a  day  10  the  salt 
licks.  1  have  lie.ud  lliat  it  is  not  proper  to  give 
it  to  lioi;s  ;  I  cannot  tell  why,  as  they  must  neces- 
sai  ily  g'  t  a  great  deal  of  salt  mi.xture  in  the  house 
swill.  1  have  a  great  many  potatoes,  and  I  wished 
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to  give  some  to  nij-  cows,  but  they  did  not  lik. 
them  boiled  ;  I  therefore  clio])pe(l  thorn  up,  sprink- 
led salt  through  them,  and  gave  to  each  cow  •> 
""half  peck,  morning  and  evening;  they  are  ver\ 
fhnd  of  them;  I  take  care,  however,  to  let  then. 
have  access  to  water;  I  have  a  running  spring  o" 
my  farm  to  which  the  cows  ran  go  at  jjleasure. — 
Thus  you  see  that  I  give  salt  to  ijoth  horses  and 
cows,  and  am  encouraged  t"  continue  the  prac- 
tice bv  the  good  health  tliat  they  all  enjoy. — 
When  a  layer  of  hay  is  thro'vn  on  the  stack,  mow, 
or  barrack,  my  men  sprinkle  a  part  of  the  half 
bushel  on  the  layer,  which  layer  is  one  fourth  of 
a  ton  ;  thus  each  layer  has  a  fourth  of  a  peck  of 
salt. 

Cayenne  pepper  is  an  article  much  used  at  our 
tables,  and  we  always  eat  it  in  fear  and  trembling, 
for  it  is  so  often  adulterated.  I  always  raise 
enough  for  my  own  use  ;  I  leave  the  peppers  on 
the  bush  unyl  they  are  quite  red,  I  then  sti'ing 
them  ard  let  them  hang  in  a  clean  place  uwtil 
they  are  quite  dry:  they  are  easily  ground  or 
pounded  fine  enough  for  use." 

PREPARATION  Of  SEED  WHEAT. 

'to  the  editor  of  the  amkkicam  farmer. 

Sir, — As  there  is  frequently  a  great  difficulty  in 
[irocuring  good  Seed  Wheat,  1  am  induced  to 
trouble  5  ou  with  the  following  method,  which  I 
have  successfully  pursued,  and  b\-  which  means 
you  not  only  relieve  your  .'.ced  from  all  light  and 
detective  grains,  but  purit}-  it  from  all  garlic,  or 
the  seeds  of  any  noxious  weeds,  which  are  lighter 
than  the  purest  wheat. 

Make  a  pickle  of  any  coarse  or  refuse  salt,  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  bear  an  egg  or  potato,  pour, 
gently,  into  it  your  wheat,  and  sieve  off  with  a  ca- 
lander  whatever  may  rise  to  the  surface;  then 
drainthe  wheat  in  baskets,  and  dry  it  with  quick 
lime,  plaster  of  paris,  or  ashes  ;  the  former  I  pre- 
fer. You  may  suffer  the  seed  to  remain  in  soak 
from  12  to  24  hours  ;  I  have  had  it  to  remain  48 
without  any  ill  effects.  The  longer  it  reinains  in 
the  brine  the  more  you  should  sow  to  the  acre,  as 
the  grains  swell  proportionably. 

DAVID  WILLIAMSON,  Jr. 

Baltimore  County,  lU/i  Oct.  1824. 


AMERICAN  SURGERY. 
For  the  first  time  in  America,  the  operation  of 
taking  off  the  thigh  at  the  hip  joint,  was  yester 
day  ])erformcd  at  the  New-York  Hospital  by  Val- 
entine Mott,  the  Pi-ofessor  of  Surgery  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Snrgf;ons.  The  patient 
was  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  labouring 
under  a  case  of  necrosis,  or  decay  of  the  thigh 
bon".  The  operation  was  completely  successful — 
and  was  endured  by  the  little  patient  with  great 
fortitude.  His  symptoms  since,  have,  as  we  are 
infoi-med,  been  of  the  most  favourable  kind:  and 
if  he  survive,  as  we  hope  he  will,  this  great  and 
dangerous,  but  in  his  case  unavoidable  experi- 
ment, it  will  confer  renewed  honour  on  the  already 
distinguished  operator,  and  add  to  the  renown  of 
the  profession  in  this  country. 

7/ie  i^acfs  on  the  Unioncouise  commenced  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Wynn'smare,  Flirtillatoak  thepurse 
of  500,  no  competitor  having  entered  against  her. 
How  much  was  effected  by  this  g500  towards  im- 
proving the  breed  of  horses.''  The  sweepstakes 
•were  won  by  Mr.  Laird's  colt,  Count  Pifier,  dis 
tancing  two,  and  beating  one  competitor,  two  mile 
heats. 

The  following  horses  are  entered  for  this  day's 
purse  of  S300 — three  mde  hf-ats: — Mr.  Laird's 
raareiliorfci/y,  rider's  dress,  yellow  — Mr.  Wynn's 


Number  ir 
spected. 


iiKire    Fani(y~-rtjt\   and   yellow. — Mr.   Jackson's 
nare  iH-j'.u-and-Easy — yellow  and  black  dre^s. 

-A'cru  York,  Oct.  14. 
Union  Course. — A  match  race,  was  yesterday 
run  over  this  course  for  gSOOO  a  side,  between 
Count  J'ifier,  a  three  year  old  sorrel  colt,  out  of 
Marshal  Duroc,  and  Lance,  si  bay  colt  of  the 
same  age,  out  of  Jicli/ise,  which  was  won  bj  the 
former  in  two  heats  of  tour  miles  each,  both  colts  — 

carrying  126  lbs.;  the  former  rode  by  Mr.  Laird,  Nuraberde 
the  latter  by  Mr.  Purdy.  The  first  heat  was  runf  ''"ced. 
in  8  minutes,  25  J  seconds;  which,  considering  that 
the  weights  were  36  lbs.  more  than  are  carried  by 
three  year  old  colts,  is  an  unprecedented  perfor- 
mance. The  second,  in  9  minutes,  25  seconds, 
l-'rom  the  amount  at  issue,  the  reputation  of  the 
riders,  and, the  circumstances  of  the  race,  very 
great  interest  was  excited  ;  indeed,  inferior  only 
to  that  produced  l)y  the  celebrated  match  race  be- 
tween Eclipse  and  Henry.  At  starting,  the  bay 
colt  was  rather  the  favourite,  although  he  had 
won  a  match  race  ten  days  previous — running  two 
four  mile  heats,  carrying  12  lbs.  more  than  his 
proper  weight. 


To  keefi  Potatoes  from  S/irouting. 

Fill  a  basket  with  potatoes,  dip  them  into  a 
large  cauldron  of  doi/ing  water  for  the  space  of 
two  minutes — take  theni  out,  spread  and  dry  them 
well  ill  the  sun — then  pack  them  away  in  barrels 
or  hogsheads,  and  cover  them  with  sand.  They 
will  remain  in  excellent  preservation  for  a  long 
time. 

This  method  is  particularly  recommended  to 
masters  of  vessels  and  othei's  preparing  sea  stores 
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A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  deli- 
vered from  Tracy's  Landing  Inspection  V\'are- 
house  during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  5th 
day  of  July,  and  ending  on  the  fifth  day  of  Oct. 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


Domcstk 
growUi. 


Gruwih  not 
of  this 
state. 


Kt>itl- 

spcctcd, 


Total. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


112 


112 


Number  de- 
livered. 


98 


JOHN  H.  TILL  YARD,  Inspector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Oct.  11,  1824. 
.7  rue  Co/ty  fyom  the  original  re/iort  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Mtl. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Queen  Anne  Warehouse,  during  the 
quarter  commencing  on  the  7th  day  of  July,  and 
ending  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  eijihteen  hun- 
dred and  twentv-four. 


1     Dumi^titie 
1  ;<rowtli. 

Growth  not 
of  this 
state. 

Ut-iii. 
sptcted. 

Tout. 

Number  in- 
sjiected. 

814 

1 

814 

Number  de- 
livered. 

814 

1 

814 

HARWOOD  ^  WATKINS,  Ins/iectors. 

Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Oct.  11,  1S24. 
True  Cofiy  from  the  original  rejiort  on  Jile  in 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.S.  Md. 


this  office. 


K  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  deli- 
vered from  Baltimore  County  Inspection  Ware- 
house, during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  12th 
day  of  April,  1824,  and  ending  the  first  iVIoii- 
day  in  October,   1824. 


Dnintstic 
gv'owth. 


Gifirtlli  nut 
(if  this 
state.  • 


Kc-iii- 

SlK'Clt'd. 


'otal. 


27 


15S 


180 


93 


JOSIAS  STEVENSON,  Inspector.. 
Trasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Oct.  6,  1324. 
7  riie  Cojiy,  Jrom   the   original    re/iort  on  Jile 
in  til  is  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.S.  Md. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  seems  to  have  become 
a  favorite  pursuit  with  the  agriculturists  of  the 
present  day.  There  are  pertiaps  not  less  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  vineyards  within  as  many  miles 
of  the  Borough  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  nearly 
all  commenced  within  a  year  or  two.  Should  this 
disposition  increase,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
wine  press  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  t'le  dis- 
tillery, it  will  benefit  the  morals  of  the  commu- 
nity. Among  what  is  called  civilize'./  nations,  the 
vice  of  drunkenness  has  always  been  found  to  pre- 
vail most  extensively  where  the  vine  is  not  culti- 
vated. To  encourage  our  vine-growers,  let  them 
turn  their  eyes  to  France.  That  country,  though 
not  the  native  land  of  the  vine,  h.is,  at  the  present 
day,  almost  four  millions  of  acrti  employed  in  its 
cultivation.  The  average  production  of  these  im- 
mense vineyards,  is  about  one  thousand  millions 
of  gallons  ;  and  the  whole  annual  value  of  their 
vintage,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  mibi 
lions  of  dollars. — Recorder. 

dMethod  of  securing  the  blosso.ms  of  fruittree^- 
against  destruction  by  late  frosts. 
Place,  around  the  roots  of  the  trees,  banks  of 
snow  or  ice. — The  blossoms  will  be  retarded,  and" 
thereby  escape  the  late  frosts,  that  are  so  destruc- 
tive to  our  fruit  trees  in  tliis  climate. 

The  Scr/wnts  in  the  Toiucr. 
The  public,  we  believe  are  not  generally  awarr 
of  the  existence  in  the  Royal  Menagerie  at  the 
Tower  of  a  very  fine  coUectio/i  of  that  species  of 
snake  called  the  Boa  Constrictor.  We  were  in- 
duced to  attend  there  on  .Mondaj'  last  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  witness  to  the  mode  in  which  these 
animals  receive  their  sustenance,  and  to  discover 
how  far  the  description  given  by  various  authors 
of  their  manner  of  dispobiiig  of  their  prey  tallies 
with  what  might  actually  occur  under  ourown  ob- 
servation. The  animal  selected  by  the  keeper 
for  the  purpose  was  tiie  largest  there,  and  measu- 
red, we  belftve,  10  feet  in  length,  and  7  inches 
in  diameter  in  its  thickest  part.  Previous  to-re- 
ceiving its  prey,  it  appeared  very  lively,  and 
peered  about  with-its  head  in  all  directions,  occa- 
sioning its  body  to  assume  those  beautiful  curva- 
tions  of  which  the  snake  species  are  so  capable. 
On  perceiving  the  ajjproach  of  the  keeper  with 
the  rabbit  destined  for  its  meal,  it  withdrew  all 
appearance  of  vigour  and  motion  ;  but  the  moment 
the  rabbit  was  placed  in  the  cage,  it  seized  its 
head  v/ith  so  astonishingly  rapid  a  motion,  that 
the  eye  could  not  keep  pace  with  it,  and  by  a  si- 
multaneous action  of  its  body,  it  compressed  its 
foids  so  tightly  round  that  or  the  rabliit  as  to  cni^h 
every  bone  that  tras  within  its  grasp.     This  rapj^ 
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cUangc  was  nervous  tobehokl,  and  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation could  not  but  picture  to  itself  the  fearful 
scene  of  crusliing  and  sti-uggling  which  the  seiz 
ure  of  sucii  an  aniinal  as  a  deer  or  an  ox  would 
create  l-y  a  Uiiger  animal  of  this  species.  That 
such  scenes  have  occurred,  and  have  likewise 
been  witnessed,  we  doubt  not ;  but  until  we  wit- 
nessed the  convulsive  but  ineffectual  struggle 
of  the  unfortunate  rabbit  in  the  ravenous  and 
gnarled  grasp  of  the  serpent  on  this  occasion,  our 
conce|;lion  reached  no  farther  than  the  common 
belief  attached  to  the  relation  of  the  tremendous 
powers  of  this  species  of  snake  To  enable  the 
snake  to  gorge  liis  prey  with  the  greater  facility, 
he  was  removed  into  the  court-yard,  when  the  glit- 
tering of  the  sun  beams  upon  his  purple  scales 
added'  much  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the 
spectacle.  When  tlie  rabbit  was  motionless,  the 
snake  gradually  loosened  his  folds,  still  retaining 
his  hold  by  the  head;  and  having  fully  ascer- 
tained the  death  of  his  victim,  he  proceeded  to 
stretch  the  body  of  the  rabbit,  which  he  very  cu 
riously  performed,  in  drawing  it  by  the  head 
through  a  ring  formed  from  the  folds  of  his  body ; 
this  !'.E  repeated  until  the  whole  was  a  mass.  Af 
ter  Uibrirating  the  head  very  much,  but  no  other 
part,  he  proceeded  to  swallow  the  rabbit,  which 
action  he  accelerated  by  pushing  it  down  his 
throat  against  his  own  body,  and  by  a  strong  re 
traction  and  re- expansion  of  the  muscles  which 
lay  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  by  degrees  the  ani 
mal  disapi)eared,  until  nothing  more  was  visible 
than  a  long  lump  in  the  snake's  throat,  which  it 
impelled  forward  by  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
until  it  reached  the  middle  of  its  bod)-  where  it 
remained.  Such  is  the  mode  of  this  animal's  ta- 
king sustenance;  and  if  we  compare  this  account 
with  those  furnished  by  various  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly with  that  given  by  Dr.  Macleod  of  the 
Alceste,  we  shall  find  them  differ  in  nowise  ex- 
cept in  the  circumstance  of  this  snake's  omitting 
to  lubricate  the  whole  of  the  body  of  its  prey, 
which,  however,  may  have  arisen  from  the  di- 
minutive size  of  the  object  upon  which  it  is  fed  ; 
for  the  ease  with  which  the  rabbit  was  gorged, 
Was  so  great  as  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  a  dog 
thrice  the  size  would  experience  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  temporary  residence  in  this 
serpent's  maw.  There  is  also  in  this  menagerie 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  that  harm- 
less reptile,  the  harlequin  snake,  that  was  ever 
seen  in  tliis  country,  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
whose  colours  are  such  as  to  excite  the  highest 
admii'ation  in  the  visitors.  This  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon,  and  has  been  shown  to  his  Majesty,  who 
was  likewise  highly  pleased  with  its  beauty  and 
vivacity. 


good  season  at  Easton  on  the  same  evening,  touch- 
ing at  Annapolis  on  her  way.  A  great  number  of 
practical  farmers  of  the  Western  Shore  of  Ma- 
rj  land,  and  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  have, 
within  our  hearing,  expressed  their  deturmina- 
tinn  to  attend:  and  we  think  it  in  some  sort  the 
duty  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  West- 
ern Shore,  to  do  tliemselves  that  pleasure,  seeing 
that  we  have  been  repeatedly  favoured,  not  only 
with  the  company,  but  with  the  co  operation  and 
active  assistance  of  so  many  gentlemen  from  the 
Eastern  Shore,  with  whom  it  is  always  agreeable 
and  honorable  to  be  associated.  Besides  the  no- 
velty, and,  to  practical  farmers,  the  actual  advant- 
age of  attending  this  exhibition,  many  will  em- 
brace it  as  an  agreeal>le  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
country,  in  many  respects,  singular  and  beautiful. 

CANTON  RACES. 

Ol7°  The  purse  of  six  hundred  dollars  was  taken 
with  much  ease  on  Wednesday  by  Gen.  Winn's 
mare  Flirtilla,  running  against  Mr.  Sleeper's  horse 
La  Fayette.  The  heats  were  four  miles,  and  it 
was  supposed  from  the  manner  in  which  the  hor- 
ses came  out,  tha'  Flirtilla  could  have  distanced 
her  antagonist  the  first  heat.  When  the  horses 
were  called  for  the  second  heat,  it  appeared  that 
La  Fayette  was  witlidrawn,  and  Flirtilla  galloped 
round  the  course  and  bore  away  the  purse. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— carc-/"uA 

ly  collected  every  T/iursday,  for  the  Amkricai^ 
Faumer. 

Flour,  Howard-St.,{j5S  a  $S  25— do.  wharf,  S4  75 
— Wheat,  red,  90  a  93— Lawler,  do  93  a  95 — best 
white,  gl  a  SI  08 — Corn,  white,  37  a  38  cts. — Vel 
low,  do  38— Rye,  37 A— Oats,  IS  a  20  cts.— Wilis 
key,  28  cents — Apple  Brandy, '25 — Clover  Seed, 
white,  perlb.  37i  cts. — Red,  do.  jjcr  bushel',  S4  75 
— Saplin,do.  ^5  75 — Timothy,  3 — Orchard  grass, 
§2  50— Herds  grass,  S2— Herrings,  No.  1,  S2— 
No.  2,  a,l  75 — Hay,  per  ton,  Y^XQ — Leather,  best 
Sole, 24  to  27  cts. — Feathers,  live,  per  lb.  32  cts. — 
Cotton,  Louisiana,  16  to  18  cts. — Georgia,  Upland, 
15  to  17  cts. — Alabama,  13  to  15 — New  Wool,  30 
to  o3  cts. — Merino  full  blooded  35  to  40  cts. — J  do. 
30  to  35  cts. — S  do.  25  to  28  cts. — Common,  20  to 
25  cts. — 25  per  cent,  more  when  well  washed  on 
the  sheep  and  free  from  tags — Coal,  pit,  foreign, 
40  cts. — Virginia,  do. 20  to  25 — Susquehannah,  do. 
6  50  to  $7 — Lime,  bushel,  30  to  33  cents. 

ToDACCO  some  sales  since  the  last  report — one 
cro|)  from  Prince  Georges,  18  hhds.  sold  at  §4  for 
seconds,  and  %7^  crop. 


irjim  is^AissdiiiBa 


Baltimore,  Friday,  October  22,  1824. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  'Trustees. 
il/^ 'I'lie  next  meeting  of  the  Boai%  of  Trustees 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  for  the 
Western  Shore,  will  take  place  at  Haytields,  the 
residence  oi  Col.  Nicholas  Bosley,  on  Wednes 
day  next,  the  27th  of  October.  The  near  ap- 
proach of  the  ne.xt  Cattle  Show,  aiul  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  preparatory  thereto,  make  it 
indispeiisible  that  this  meeting  should  be  well  at- 
tended at  an  early  hour. 

■l/='Be  it  remembered  that  the  next  Fair  and 
Cattle  Show,  for  the  Eastern  Shore  of  .Maryland, 
lakes  place  at  Easton,  on  Thursday,  the  IStli  day 
of'iiext  month.  The  steam-boat  Maryland  leaves 
B.diimore  on  the  precedin;^- day,  and  ai'rives  in 


¥r ttit  Tvees — liva\»e.  iiuU  vugs— 

AND  THORN  QUICKS. 

As  the  best  time  for  planting  fruit  trees  is  from 
now  until  the  cominencement  of  hard  frost,  should 
any  person  be  desirous  of  supplying  their  farms 
with  choice  fruit,  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
by  calling  at  my  Store,  where  they  may  be  fur- 
nished with  catalogues  of  fruit  trees,  from  Joshua 
Pierce,  near  George-town,  (.D.  C.)  and  Daniel 
Smith,  of  Burlington,  (N.  J  )  the  reputation  of 
whose  Nurseriesis  satisfactorily  known  ;  and  from 
which  places  trees  will  be  well  packed  and  for- 
warded in  a  few  days  notice. 

On  lifind,  as  usual, 

A  general  assortment  of  (;AHDEN  ?c  FIELD 
SEEDS,  and  l.MPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBAND- 
RY, which  would  be  carefully  put  up  for  ship- 
aient,  or  other  orders,  on  the  shortest  notice. 
ROBT.  SINCLAIR, 

A'fcir  Pratt-st.-nuliarf. 


Pole's  T\\i'es\\\v\g  ^lacUine. 

Free-hilt,  near  Richmond,  He/it.  24,  1824. 

This  is  to  certify,  ihat  crnt  o{  Fo/ie's /latent  thresh- 
ing- machines,  (made  in  W  ashiiigton)  for  threshing 
wheat,  has  this  season  threshed  out  my  crop  con- 
sisting of  about  twelve  hundred  bushels  ;  and  it 
will  get  out,  with  tw.o  mules,  eighty  bushels  per 
day,  it  having  done  this  for  three  .days  in  succes- 
sion from  purple  straw,  aljove  the  ordinary  growth, 
(3^  a  4J  feet  long  ;)  and  when  worked  by  the  hand 
it  got  out  eleven  bushels,  as  I  am  informed  by  my 
overseer,  and  others  who  were  present.  This 
machine  requires  less  force  to  work  it  than  any 
other  I  have  seen.  J.  M.  SELDEN. 


Carles,  on  James  Rii^r,  (  Va.')  Se/it.  24,  1824. 

S'ir, — In  answer  to  your  enquiry,  relative  to  the 
performance  of  your  Machine,  made  by  S.  V. 
Merrick  &  Co.,  Philadeljjhia,  for  me,  1  have  to 
inform  you,  that  it  has  threshed  an  average  of  70 
bushels  wheat  per  day  ;  and  on  examination  of 
the  straw,  after  passing  through  the  machine,  I 
found  it  well  threshed.'  1  think  your  machine  the 
best  now  in  use  for  such  farmers  as  make  small 
crops  of  wheat,  it  requiring  less  force  to  manage 
and  less  ijower  to  drive  it  than  any  other  machine 
I  have  seen.  The  machines  sent  into  Viiginia  by 
S.  V.  .Merrick  &  Co.  were  badly  built — the  horse 
wheel  being  too  small,  and  the  materials  too  slen- 
der to  bear  tlie  pressure  necessary  to  dri^  c  the 
machine.  When  these  defects  are  remedied,  I 
feel  confident  that  your  machine  will  succeed. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

WADE  MOSBY,  Jr. 

jMr.  Joseph  Pope. 

Copy  of  a  letter  to  tlie  Editor  of  the  American 
Farmer. 
JW'w-Kent  County,  27th  Aug.  1S24. 

■S/r,— Hav  ing  been  induced,  from  the  various 
communications  in  your  paper,  and  from  .the  gen- 
eral reputation  of  Pope's  patent  threshing  machine, 
to  purchase  one,  which  I  now  have  in  operation  on 
liny  present  crop  of  wheat,  I  deem  it  my  duty, 
from  the  usefulness  and  neatness  of  this  machine 
in  threshing  the  straw  uncommonly  clean,  com- 
pared with  other  machines  that  I  have  seen  for 
this  purpose,  to  inform  all  those  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  of  its  utility — this  machine, 
with  the  power  of  one  horse  and  four  men  to  at- 
tend it,  threshes  nine  bushels,  and  over,  wheat  per 
hour. 

As  I  consider  an  agricultural  implement  of  this 
description,  of  more  importance  to  the  fanning 
interest  than  any  other,  considering  its  cheapness, 
powerand  usefulness,  will  thank  you  to  insert  this 
in  the  American  Farmer,  as  I  feel  assured  all 
those  whoare  disposed  to  furnish  themselves  with 
these  machines  will  not  be  disappointed. 
I  am,  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 

J.  M.  DEL  CAMPO. 


CUNMli.N  I'S  OF  THIS  .KUM.J'oli. 
An  net  of  lucoriionilion  of  the  Marjluud  .\griuiiUiiral  So. 
c'ety  lor  tlic  Wl-sutii  Shore — I'reali.eoii  Soils  uiiil  .vluniire  ; 
hy  .1  iiractioiil  A.!;rn;ultui'isl,  eoiaiiiueii .ioni  our  last — Extract 
of  .  ietter  from  ;i  L;entleiiiaii  now  l[\  L^ni^Ianil,  to  his  frienil 
in  Vii;;inia,(lutcil  M-jIkhiini,  loUi.lnly,  lX-i4— Planting  Ti-ceii 

i).i  ilie  i-onsti'nctionot'  liarns,  Stahles,  ?4e — Disease  of  Do 

mes  ic  Vninials,  and  iheir  cure — Stalistieal  view  of  llic  Uni- 
ted tales — .VaUH'al  Ciniosity — hitc-nial  improveoients— 
Weather  Wisilom — Kxiraet  from  the  Editoi''s  cun-espoii-  . 
.'ence,  ilateil  New-I3rnns*ick,  9ih  Oct.  18i4 — Piel>ai'alioiio 
Seed  ^V^eat — .\iiieriean  Sui'jjeiy — Mew-Vork  Itaces — I'n 
keep  Potatoes tVoin  sprouiiiij; — 'i'ohai-co  Uepoits — The  Cul- 
tivation of,  tlie  Vine— vlcUioi)  of  sui-urins  the  blossoms  of 
Kniit  Trees  against  destrnclion  by  late  I'rosts— The  Serpents 
in  the  Tower— Editor's  remarks — Prices  IJurrent-rA'tlve:- 
lisemenls,  ^c.  "^  '  .  ,   ■ 
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TARIFF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

JVeivand  old,  ALjihabetkaUij  arranged. — Careful. 

lu  comfuired  luilh  the   Law,  by  a  -Clerk  in  the 

Custom-House,  A~e7v-  York, 

ity  Those  articles  marked  in  the  columns  of  the 
Olcl  Tariff  with  the  letter  o,  signify  omitted,  or 
not  enumerated  in  the  Old  L;uv  ;  all  such  paid  15 
per  cent.  ..-/J- 


ARTICLES. 


ABYSYNTH,  Oil  of 

Acetite  of  Lead,  or  White  Lead, 
dry  or  ground  in  oil 

Acid,  Benzoic 

Acorns 

Adhesive  Felt.     See  Felt. 

Adzes 

Alcornoque  Ba'k 

Ale,  Beer,  and  Porter,  imported  in 
bottles 

Ale,  Beer,  and  Porter,  imported 
otherwise  than  in  bottles 

Almonds 

Almond  Paste 

Almond  Oil 

Alum 

Amijergris 

Ammonia,  Salts  of,  and  Volatile 

Ammonia,  Gum 

Anatomical  Preparations 

Angelica  Root 

Angora  Goats'  Wool  or  Hair 

Animals  imported  for  breed 

Aunatto 

Anniseeds 

Antimony,  Regulus  of 

Antique  Oil 

Antiquities,  all  collections  of,  spe- 
cially imported,  &c.* 

Anthos,  Oil  of 

Anvils  and  Anchors 

Apparatus,  philosophical,  special- 
ly imported  by  order  and  for  the 
use  of  any  society  incorporated 
for  philosophical  or  other  purpo- 
ses, or  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts,  or  by  order  and  for 
the  use  of  any  seminary,  school, 
or  college  of  learning 

Apparel,  wearing,  and  other  per- 
sonal baggage  in  actual  use 

Aqua  Fortis 

Arabic,  Gum 

Articles  all  not  free,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  other  rate  of  duty 

Articles,  all  composed  wholly  or 
chietty  of  gold,  silver,  pearl,  and 
precious  stones 

Articles  all  imported  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States 

Artificial  Flowers 

BACON 

Baggage,  personal,  in  actual  use 

Baizes 

,  until  Ihe  30th  day  of  June, 

1825,  6c  after  that  time  a  duty  of 

Balsams 

Bark  of  cork  tree,  unmanufactured 

Barilla 

Bars  of  Le.id 

Bars  or  Bolts  of  Iron,  not  manufac- 
tured by  rolling 

■*  .V.  B.  In  alt  cases  where  the  ar- 
ticles are  stated  as  '' s/trciallij  im- 
Jiorted,"  they  are  governed  by  the 
conditions  and  restrictions  ex/trcss- 
ed  under  the  head  "  alijiaratus (ihil- 
oso'ihical." 

Vol.  Q.—SZ. 
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Bars,  Brass  in 

,  Copper  in 

r  Tin  in 

Beef 

Beer.     .SVc  ytle. 

Berries,  Yellow  forDving 

Black  Glass  Bottles.   'See  Glass. 

Blacking 

3lack  Lead  Pencils 

Blankets 

Blue  or  Roman  Vitriol- 
Bolting  Cloths 

Bolts,  Copper 

,  Composition 

Books,  specially  imported,  &c. 

,  all    printed  previous   to  the 

year  1775,  and  also  on  all  books 
printed  in  other  languages  than 
English,  except  Latin  &  Greek 

,  Latin  or  Greek,  when  bound 

,  Latin  or  Greek,  when  not  bd. 

,  on  all  other  when  bound 

,  do.  when  in  sheets  or  boards 

Boots  or  Bootees,  laced 

Botany,  specimens  in 

Brandy,  1st  and  2d  proof 

,  3d    do. 

4th    do. 


PER. 

Free 


NEW  OLD. 

gets  gets 
Free 


lb. 
prct 


prct 
lb. 


S  15pc 

12i      71 

15  0 

40  0 

25       15 
4o 

15  0 

4,        4 

4        4 

Free 


ARTICLES. 


vol. 

4o 

lb. 

15  0 

.t 

13  0 

i« 

SOo 

" 

26  0 

pair 

1  50  1  50 

Free 

Free 

gall. 

38      38 

It 

42      42 

tt 

48      48 

15      15 

124      Ti 

Free 

30      30 

3  15pc 

Free 
30  25 

33§ 
30      30 
Free 

2        1 

90      75 


Brandy  Fruits,  that  is  fruits  pre- 
served in 

Brass,  manufactures  of,  not  other- 
wise specified,  or  of  which  brass 
is  a  component  material 

— i^ — ,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  plates 

,  old  fit  only  to  be  manufact'd. 

Braziers'  Rods.     See  Iron, 

Brazil  Wood 

Brazilletto 

Breed,  Animals  imported  for 

Bricks 

Bridles 

Brimstone  or  Sulphur 

Bristles 

Bristol  Stones 

Brown  Sugar 

Brushes 

Brussels  Lace 

Bullion 

Burlaps 

Burr  Stones,  unwrought 

Busts,  specially  imported,  &c. 

Butter 

Button  Moulds 

CABINET  WARES 

Cabinets  of  Coins 

Cables  &  Chains  of  Iron.  See  Iron. 

Cables  and  Cordage,  tarred 

Caliinin.iris  Lapis 

Camplior,  Crude 
,  Refined 

Camwood 

Candles,  Tallow 

,  Spermaceti 

Candy,  Sugar 

Cants 

Capers 

Caps  for  Women 

C^ards,  playing 

Carpets  and  Carpeting,  Brussels, 
Turkey,  and  WiUnn 

,  Venetian  and  Ingrain 

,  on  all  other  kinds  of  wool, 

flax,  hemp,  or  cotton,  or  parts  of 
either 

Carpeting  of  Oil  Cloth 

On  all  otlicrC  irpetsand  Carpe- 
ting, Mats&  fl  )or  .loths  made  of 
tow.  Hags,  or  any  other  material 


prct      30      30 


prct 
tt 

Free 
lb. 

prct 

lb. 

prct 
tt 

Free 
prct 


lb. 

prct 
tt 

Free 

lb. 

Free 

lb. 

Free 
lb. 


prct 
it 

(( 
p.pk 

s(j>  d 


prct 


25      20 
Free 


15  0 

30      30 

Free 

.3        3 

124    ri 

3  3 
30      30 

124      "h 
Free 
15  0 

Free 
tt 

5  ]5pc 

20      20 

30      30 

Free 

4  3 
Free 

8  15pc 

12  15pc 

Free 

5  3 


Carriages   of  all  descriptions  and 
parts  thereof  prct 

Cast    lion  Vessels   not  otherwise 
specified  lb. 

Castings  of  Iron,  on  all  othSr  not 
specified 

Casts,  specially  imported,  &c. 

Castor  Oil 

Cayenne  Pepper 

Charts,  specially  imported,  &c. 

Cheese 

Chinese  Cassia 

Chocolate 

Cigars 

Cinnamon 

Clayed  White  or  Powdered  Sugar 

Clay,  unwrought 

Cloth  rags  of  any  kind 

Cloth.     See  Wool. 

Cloves  lb. 

Coach   Laces   of  cotton  or   other 
materials 

Coal,  (heaped  bushell 

Cochineal 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Coin,  gold 

,  silver  " 

Coins,  cabinets   of,   specially  im- 
ported, &c.  " 

Collections  of  antiquities,      do.  " 

Combs,  ivory,  shell,  or  horn  prct 

Comfits  of  all  descriptions  preserv- 
ed in  sugar  or  brandy  " 

Composition  rods,  bolts,  spikes,  or 
nails 

Copper  rods,  bolts,  spikes,  or  nails 
,  all  vessels  of 
,  manufactures  of,  not  other- 


§4-9 

NEW  OLD. 

PER.  Sets  gets 


30 


TOpc 


Free 

gall. 

lb. 

1  20pc 
Free 

400 
15  0 

Free 
lb. 

Free 
9        9 

*( 

6        6 

t4 

4        3 

M.  2 

50  2  50 

lb. 

25      25 

tt 

4        4 

free 

Free 

25      25 


prct 

35 

25 

bu'h 

6 

5 

prct 

124 

74 

lb. 

2 

2 

tt 

5 

5 

Free 

Free 

15       15 


30      3D 


wise  s))ecified 

Sulphate  of 


lb. 

4 

4 

tt . 

4 

4 

prct 

35 

'25 

tt 

25 

25 

It 

I2h 

n 

12 
30 
30 
30 
30 


6 
12 
30 
30 
30 
30 


50  25pc 
25  25pc 


30  25pc 

30      3(. 


30  0 


Free 


5       4 

12  15pc 

Free 

30      30 

3  3 
3^  20pc 

25      25 


— ■ ,  imported  in  any  shape  for 

the  use  of  the  mint  Free 

,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  plates,  suit- 
ed to  the  sheathing  of  ships  "  ;' 

,  old,  fit  only  to  be  re-man'd      "  " 

Copperas  cwt.  2  00  1  00 

Cordage,  yarns,  twine,  pack  thread 

and  seines,  untarred  lb. 

Corks  " 

Corktree,  bark  of,  unmanufact'd.  Free 
Cosmetics  prct 

Cotton  lb. 

Bagging  sqyd 

manufactures  of,  or  which 

cotton  shall  be  a  componentpart.  prct 

Provided  that  all  cotton  cloths 

whatsoever,  or  cloths  of  which 

cotton  shall  be  a  component  mi- 

terial,  exccjiting  nankeens  im- 
ported directly  from  China,  the 

original   cost   of   which   at    the 

place  whence  imported,  with  the 

addition  of  20  jier  centum,  if  im- 
ported from   tlie  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  or  any  [dace  beyond  il.an.l 

of   10   per  centum    if  imported 

from   any  otlier  place,   shall  be 

less  than  30  cents  pev  sijuare  yd. 

shall  with  such  addition  betaken 

and  deemed  to  huve  cos    30  cts. 

per  square    yard,   and  sliall  be 

charged  with  <luty  accordingly 
Cotton,  manufact's  of,  or  of  which 

cotton  shall  be  a  component  part, 

imported   from   ports  or  places 

eastward  of  the  Cape   of  Good 

Hope,  or  beyond  Cape  Horn,  be- 
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ARJ'iCLES. 


NEW 

gcts 


OI,D 


fovr  rlie  ti'  St  of  January  next  en- 
suing, he  origin.il  cost  of  which, 
at  liic  jjUce  whence  imijorted 
with  the  addition  of  20  per  cent, 
shall  be  less  than  25  cents  per 
sqnare  yard,  shall  be  taken  and 
deemed  to  have  cost  25  cents 
per  square  yard,  and  shall  be 
ch;M-|^ed  with  duty  accordingly. 

-«•—  WiMi,  Twist,  or  Thread,  un-  _ 

bleached  or  uncoloured  prct      -35 

All  unbleached  and  uncoloured 

cotton  yarn,  twist,  or  thread,  the 

Original  cost  of  which  shall  be 

less  than    60  cents  per  pound, 

shall   be  deemed    and  taken  to 

have   cost  60  cents  per  pound, 

and  shall   be  charged  with  duty 

■accordingly, 

. ,  Yarn,   Twist,    or   Thread, 

bleached  or  coloured  prct      25 

All  bleached  or  coloured  cotton 
yarn,  twist  or  thread,  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  which  shall  be  less 
than  75  cenks  per  pound,  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  have 
cost  75  cents  per  pound,  and 
shall  be  charged  with  duty  ac- 
cordingly. 

Crude  or  Red  Tar 

Crystals,  that  is  v/alch  crystals 

Cudbear 

Curcuma 

Currants 

Cut  Glass.     See  Glass. 

Cutcing  KciveS 

DATES 

Demijohns 

Dice,  ivory  or  bone 

Dragon's  Blood  " 

Drawings,  specially  imported,  &c.  Free 

— — ,  not  specially  imported  prct 

Drugs,  dying,  not  subject  to  other 
rates  of  duty  " 

•Duck  Sail 

Dutch  Pink 

Dve-VVoods  Free 

EARTHENWARE  l>rct 

Elephant's  Teeth  " 

Embroidery  done  with  a  needle  and 
with  thread  of  gold  or  silver  " 

Emery  " 

Engravings,  specially  imp'd,  6ic.    Free 

Epaulets   and   Wings,   a   kind   of 
Epaulets  prct 

Epsom  Salts  lb. 

Essences,  Bergamot  prct 

,  Lemon 

■  Lavender 
,  Orange 

■  ■■    ,  Roses,  Otto  of  Roses 

,  R'osemary 

, Thyme 

,  of  'i'yre,  and  all  otheres. 

used  as  perfumes 
Essences  not  used  as  perfumes 
Etcliing   or   engraving,    specially 

imported  Free 

Pans  prct    30 

F  athei-s  "         30 

Felt,  adhesive,   for  covering  ship 

bottoms,  untilthe  30th"Ju;ie,  ls26  Free  i 

Figs  lb.  3 

Fire  Arms,  except  muskets  &  rifles  prct 
Fish,  foreign  caught  quin  1 

,  Mackerel  bbl    1 

— — ,  halmon  '•     2 

^3 — ,  all  other  picktg(i  *'     1 


ARTICLES, 


prct 


lb. 

prct 

each 
prct 


12i 
l.'i 
12i 
12i 
3 

30 
15 
25 
15 
15 

15 

12* 
15 
15 

20 
15 

12J 
15 


]2i 
4 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
SO 
15 


Flannels 

After  the  30th  June,  1825 
Flax,  on  all   pianufactures  of,  not 
specified,   or  of  whicn  fla.x  shall 
be  a  component  part 

,  on  all  manufactures  of,  not 

s])ecified,  or  of  which  flax  shall 
be  a  component  part,  imported 
from  ports  or  places  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
or  beyond  Cape  Horn,  before  the 
first  of  January  next 
Flour,  Wheat 
Flowers,  Artificial 
Frames  or  sticks  for  Umbrellas  or 

Pai'asols 
Fur  Hats  or  Caps 
Furs  of  all  kinds,  undressed 
P'ustic 

GALHANUM  GU.M 
25  Galls,  Nut 
iGamboye  Gum 
Garden  Seeds 
IGaruets,  (a  precious  stone) 
Gems,  specially  imported,  &c. 
Ginger 
Ginseng 

Glass,  Window,  not  above  8  inches 
b)  10  in  size 
7J  not  above  10  by  12 

7i\         if  above  10  by  12 
7Ji     Provided,  that  all  window  glass 
7^;     imported   in  plates  uncut,  shall 
31     be  chargeable  with  the  highest 
rate  of  duties  hereby  imposed 
201  Glass,  black  bottles  not  exceeding 
0  the  capacity  of  1  quart 

20pc  On  bottles  exceeding   1  quart 

15      and  not  more  than  2  quarts 
0  Over  2  quarts  and  not  exceed- 

Free      ing  1  gallon 

0         ,  apothecaries  vials  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  4  ounces  or  less 
7^1         On  the  same  above  4  ounces 
j     and  not  exceeding  8  ounces 

0       ■ ,  cut,  on  all  wares  of,  not  spe- 

Free      cified,  S  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
20      addition  thereto  a  duty  of 

0        ,   on    all  other   articles  of,   2 

cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition 
rjt     thereto  a  duty  of 
0        Glauber  Salts 
Free, Gloves,  cotton 
— ,  leathen- 

7i ,  linen  or  flax 

silk.     See  Si/k. 

See   ll'ool. 


■  PER 

prct 

NEW 

gets 
30 

OLD 

JScts 
25 

25       15 


<( 

15  0 

cwt. 

50  0 

prct 

30      30 

« 

30      30 

t( 

30      30 

Free 

Free 

prct 

15  0 

t( 

12J      Ti 

t( 

15 

t( 

15 

ti 

12J   n 

Free 

Free 

lb 

2o 

prct 

15  0 

3  00  2  50 

3  50  2  75 

4  00  3  25 

ARTICLES. 


gro. 


2  00  1  44 

2  50 

3  00 
1  00 
1  25 


prct 


(( 

20 

lb. 

2  15pc 

)rct 

25       25 

" 

30       30 

It 

25       15 

Hangings,  that  is  Paper  Hangings  prct 

Hare's  Hair  .Free 

Harness  'prct 

Harps  " 

Hats  or  Bonnets,  on  all  Leghorn, 
and  all  hats  or  bonnets,  of  straw, 
chip,  or  grass,  and  on  all  flats, 
braids,  or  plaits  for  making  of 
hats  or  bonnets  ' 

Provided,  that  all  Leghorn  hats 
and  bonnets,  and  all  hats  or  bon- 
nets of  straw,  chip,  or  grass, 
which  at  the  place  whence  im- 
ported, with  the  addition  of  10 
per  centum,  shall  have  cost  less 
than  one  dollar  each,  shall  with 
such  addition  be  taken  and  deem- 
ed to  have  cost  one  dollar  each^ 
and  shall  be  charged  with  duty 
accordingly. 

Hats,  Fur 

,  Leather 

Head  Dresses,  ornaments  for 

Hemp 

,  on  all  manufactures  of,   not 

specified,  or  of  which  hemp  shall 

be  a  component  part  prct 

,  on  all  manufactures  of,  not 

specified,  or  of  which  hemp  shall 
be  a  compoijent  part,  impoited 
from  ports  or  places  eastward  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  be- 
yond Cape  Horn,  before  the  first 
of  January  next.  prct 

Seed  Oil  gall. 

Hides  of  all  kinds  in  the  hair  orun- 
manufactiired,  whether  dry  salt- 
ed or  pickled  Free 
Tanned  prct 


NEW  OLD. 

-cfsgcts 

40      .'iQ 

Free 

30      30 

30      30 


50     50 


prct 


ton 


So      SO- 

30      SO 

oO      30 

35  0  30  0 


25 


2« 
25* 


Free 
30  30 
15  0 
15  15 
15  15 
IS       IS 

Free 

15       15 
15  0 
Free 


,  wool 

Glue  lb. 

Gunpowder  " 

Gold  Lace 

Watches 

articles  com))osed  wholly  or 

chiefly  of  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones 

Coin 

Gum  Arabic 

Senegal 

HAIR,  Angora  goats  or  camels 

,  Horse  or  any  other  not  enu- 
merated, and  which  may  not  pass 
.;s  "  undressed  furs  used  entire- 
ly in  the  manufacture  of  Hats."  prct 

,  clotJi 

,  seating  " 

,  powder  " 

Halblaken  or  Burlaps  " 

Mams  and  otIuT  Bacon  lb. 

Hammers  and  Sledges,  Bl'ksmiths'    " 


prct 

m    Ti 

12i      Ti 

" 

i2i      Ti 

Fi'ee 

Free 

ret 

12i       7\ 

' 

12i      Ti 

Free 

Free 

15  0 

30  0 
30  0 
15  0 
15  0 

3  15pc 
2i  20pc 


Hones 

Honey  " 

Hops  " 

Horns,  Ox  " 

liVlPLE.MENTS  of  trade  of  per- 
sons arriving  in  the  United  States  Free 
Indigo  lb. 

Ink  prct 

Instruments,  specially  imp'd,  &c.    Free 
Inventions,  tiialis,  models  of  ma- 
chinery and  other  inventions  •'  " 
Ingrain  Carpets  or  Carpeting          sqyd      25  25pc- 
Iron,  on   al!   manufactures  of,  not 

otherwise  specified,  or  of  which 

iron  is  a  component  material         prct      25      20 
Iron,  in  bars  or  bolts,  not  manufac- 

tured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  roll- 
ing cwt      90      75 
,  round  or  brazier's  rods,  of  3 

sixtecnVhs  to  eight-sixteentlis  of 

an  inch  diameter,  inclusive,  and 

on  iron  in  nail  or  s;iike  rods  slitj 

and  on  iron  in  slieets,  and  hoop 

iron  ;  and  on  iron  slit  or  rolled, 

for  band  iron  or  casement  rods 

Spikes 

Nails,  cut  or  wrought 

Tack;-,  Brads,  and  Sprigs,  not 

exceeding  16  oz.  to  the  thousand 

exceeding  16  oz.  to  ilie  thousand 
Iron  or  S'.cel  Wire,  not  exceeding 

No.  18 

over  No.  IS 

on  square  wire  used  in  the  manu- 

factureofstretch'rsiorumbrellas  prct       12      20 
Cabl   a   or   Chains,    or  parts 

thereof,  and  no  drawbaclj  shall 

be  allowed  on  the  ex[)artation  of 

iron  cables  or  {>arts  thereof  lb.         3  20pc 


lb. 


" 

4 

3 

«( 

5 

4 

M 

5 

5 

lb. 

5 

4 

(1 

5 

5 

{( 

9 

9 

No.  33.1 
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4  20pc 


30 


SO      20 


IJ      20 


pair 
pvct 


Free 

pict 

lb. 

prct 


lb.' 


prct 


1 
15  0 
15  0 

25 
15  0 
3^  0 
12j 
lo  0 

12^ 

25 
■124 


15  0 

3  0 

30  0 
15  0 


20 


20 


n 


20! 


25 


20 
1 

2 


,  Mill  Cranks  and  mill  ii  ons  of 

wrought  lb. 

,  bcrcws  of,  weighing  25  lbs  or 

upwards  prct 

,  Screws  of,  for  wood,  callt-d 

wood  screws  " 

— ,  Vessels  of  cast,  not  otherwise 

specified  lb. 
,  on  all  other  castings  of,  not 

specified  " 

Ivory  " 

Black 

JAPANNED  WARES  of  all  kinds  prct 

Jalap  " 

Jasamine,  Oil  of  " 

Jewelry  " 

KINGS  YELLOW 

Knives,  cutting  " 

LAC  DYE       ' 

Lace,  gold  or  silver  " 

,  Coach  ofootton  orotherma- 

terial  " 

,  all  ether  " 

Laced  boots  or  bootees 

Lake  Paints 

Lampblack 

Lunthorn  Leaves  or  horn  Plates 

Lapis  Caliminaris 

Infernalis 

Lard 

Lavender,  Oil  of,  and  Essence  of, 

double  and  single  distilled 
Lavender,  dry  flower  of 
Lead,  on   all  manufactures  of,  not 

otherwise  specified,  or  of  which 

lead  is  a  component  material 
,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets 

,  Shot 

— ■,  Red,  dry  or  ground  in  oil 

,  White,  dry  or  ground  in  oil 

,  Pencils,  that  is,  black  lead 

Leaf  gold 

,  silver 

Leather,  and  all  manufactures  of 

leather,   or  of  which  leather  is 

the  material  of  chief  value 
Lees,  that  is,  wine  lees 
Leghorn  Hats.     See  Hats. 
Lemons  and  Lemon  Juice 
Lemon,  Oil  of  or  Essence  of 
Lime 

Limes  and  Lime  Juice 
Linseed  Oil 

Liqueurs,  or  Liquors  or  Cordials 
Liquorice,  Paste,  Root,  or  Juice 
Logwood 
Jjump  Sufjar 
MACARONI 
Mace 

Mace,  Oil  of 
Macassar  Oil 

Machinery,  that  is,  models  uf  ma- 
chinery, and  other  inventions 
Madder  and  Madder  Root 
Magnesia,  or  Carbonate  of  Mag, 
Mallets,  wood  " 

Malt  " 

Manganese 

Manna  " 

Manufactured  Tobacco,  otWerthan 

snuff  and  cigars  lb. 

Manufactures  of  the  United  States 

and  its  territories  Free 

Manufactures  of  brass,  copper,  iron 

steel,  pewter,  lead,  or  tin,  not 

otherwise  specified  prct      25      20 

Manufactures  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 

silk,  wool,  or  any  oAer  materigj. 


ARTICLES. 


NEW  OLD 
■  PER    gets  gets 


gall, 
tt 

prct 
rree 

lb. 
prct 

lb. 
prct 


See  that  material. 
Maps,  specially  imported,  &c.  Free  Free 

Do.  not  specially  imported  prct       15  o 

Marble,  and  all  manufactures  of 

Marble  "         30  o 

Marnitlade,  if  preserved  in  sugar, 

as  is  usual  "         30  o 

Materials  for  composing  dyes,  not 

subject  to  other  rates  of  duty  "       12^      Tj 

Mathematical  instiuments,  speci- 
ally imported 

Do.      not  specially  imported, 
if  brass,  iron,  or  steel 
Do.     if  gold  or  silver 
Do.     if  ivory  or  bone 
Do.     if  wood 
Mats  made  of  tow,  flags,  or  any 
other  material 
71  Medicinal  Preparations  of  anat'my 
7^        Do.     not  othci  wise  enumerated 
Mercury  or  Quicksilver.  ;iid  all 
25       preparations  of  it 
7i  Milk  of  Roses 
1  50  1  SO  Millinery  of  all  sorts, 'except  such 
15  0       I     as  is  enumerated  undfc.'  the  head 
15  0  of  hats.) 

15  0       (Mock  Pearls 

Free  I  Models  of  machinery   a»d   other 
inventions 
Molasses 
Morocco  Skins 
.Mother  of  Pearl 
Mother  of  Pearl  Buttons 
Moulds,  that  is.  Button  Moulds 
Musical   Instruments,   principally 
of  wood 

N.  B.  This  includes  organs,  pi- 
ano fortes,  and  harps 
3  Musk 

3  Muscatel  Kaisins 
Muskets 
15  Mustard 

"4  NAILS,  Copper  or  Composition 
Do.      Iron  cut  or  wrought 
Do.      Zinc 

Do.     ornamental,  that  is,  Brass, 
with  gilt  or  polished  heads  "        25      20 

Nankeens,  imported  directly  from 

Cliina 
Natural  History,  specimens  of 
Needles 

[Nicaragua  Wood 
jNitre,  not  refined 
38      38  Noyeau,  (a  liquor) 
15  0         Nutgalls 
Free  Nutmegs 
10      10  Nut  Oil 
15  0 
00  1 
15  0 
15  0 


ARTICLES. 


PER 

prct 


prct 

25 

20 

12i 
15  0 

rs 

(t 

30 

30 

it 

30 

30 

■( 

15  0 

*( 

15  0 

li 

15  0 

<t 

30  0 

iC 

30 
15  0 

30 

Free 

gall. 

5 

5 

prct 

30 
15  0 

30 

(( 

20  0 

" 

20 

20 

4 

4 

40  0 

15 

12i 


lb. 


15 

4 


each  1  50  20pc 
pre 
lb. 


30 
12i 

15  0 
30  0 
15  0 
15  0 
25  0 


30 

n 


prct 


30 

4 

5 
15  < 


00 


Free 
prct 


30 


Free 
12^ 
15  0 
30 
15  0 
15  0 
15  0 

10      10 

Free 


Nuts,  Cocoa,  or  any  other  nuts  not 
enumerated,  and  not  used  prin- 
cipally in  dying 

OATS 

Ochre,  dry 

Do.    ground  in  Oil 
^i  Odours,  which  are  perfumes 

Oil  Cloth,  Carpeting,  and  on  Oil 
Cloths  of  every  description 

Oil  Stone 

Do.  Sallad 

Do.  Castor 

Do.  He.-np  Seed 

Do.  Linseed 

Do.  Rape  Seed 

Do.  Vitriol 

Do.  Sperm,  of  foreign  fisheries 

Do.  Whale,  and  other  oil,  (not 
sperm.)  of  It  rign  fisheries 

Do.  Olive,  in  casks 

Do.  used  principally  in  dying  and 


« 

25      25 

Free 

Fret 

prct 

25       20 

Free 

Free 

prct 

12-;      7i 

Kail. 

S3      SN 

pri'.t 

\2h    n 

lb. 

60      60 

prct 

15  0 

tt 

15  0 

bush 

10  0 

lb. 

1        1 

" 

1^     ii 

prct 

30  0 

do. 

30      30 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

30      30 

gall. 

40  0 

do. 

25  0 

do. 

25  0 

do. 

25  0 

lb. 

3o 

gall. 

25       25 

do. 

15       15 

do. 

25       25 

not  otherwise  enumerated 
Do.  Absynth   or  Wormwood,  Al- 
monds, Amber,   Animal,  Anni- 
seed.  Cassia,  Cocoa-nuts,  Caje* 
put,  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Fennel, 
juniper.  Mace,  Macassar,  Minth 
or   Mint,  Nutmegs,  Nuts,    Pop- 
pies, Savin,  and  all  essential  oil 
notusedprincipally  as  perfumes, 
and  not  otherwise  enumerated 
Do.  of  Anthos,  or  Rosemary,  Ber- 
gamot,   Carui  or  Caraway,  Jas- 
mine, Lavender,  Lemon,  Sweet 
Margorum,  Orange  Origanum  or 
Thyme,  Hoses  or  Otto  of  Roses, 
and  all  other  essential  oils  used 
principally  as  perfumes 
Old  Iron 
Do.  Brass,  Copper,  or  Pewter,  fit 

only  to  be  remanufactured 
Olive  Oil,  in  casks 
Do.      do.  for  salad,  say  in  bottles 

or  flasks 
Olives 
Opium 

Orange,  Oil  of,  er  Essence  of 
Oranges 
Orange  Peel 
Organs 
Ornaments  fur  Head  Dresses 

Do.       Brass,  Iron,  Steel,  Pla- 
ted, or  washed 
Osnaburgs 

Ostrich  Plumes  and  Feathers,  ma- 
nufactured or  not 
Otto  of  Roses 
PACK  THREAD 
Paint  Brushes 
Painted  Floor  Cloths 
Paintings,  specially  imported,  &c.  Free 

Do.      not  specially  imported 
Paints,   not   enumerated,   and  not 
used  principally  as  dying  drugs 
or  materials 
Do.    notenumerated,&  mainly 
used  as  dying  drugs  or  materials  •J"- 
Palm  Oil  prct 

Paper,  Folio  and  Quarto  Post  Pa- 
per of  all  kinds 

,  Foolscap,   and  all   Drawing 

and  Writing  Paper 

,  Printing,   Copperplate,   and 

Stiiiner's  Paper 

,   Sheathing    Paper,    15inders' 

an;!  b  X  boards  and   Wrappin 
P.aie'  of  all  kinds 

,  on  all  other  paper 

Hangings 

Snuff  boxes,  &c. 

Parasols,    of   whatever   materials 

made 
Sticks  or  Frames  for  Umbrel- 
las or  Parasols 
Parciiment 
Paris  White 
Pastel  or  Woad 
Paste  Work 
Patent  Yellow 

Pearl,  that  is,  Mother  of  Pearl 
,  that  is.  Mother  of  Pearl  But- 
tons 
Pearls  of  all  kinds,  set  or  not  set, 
and  all  articles  composed  wholly 
or  chiefly  of  Pearls 

,  Mock  Pruls,  (in  imitation  of 

real  Pearl.s) 
Pencils,  that  is.  Camel's  Hair 
,  that  is.  Black  Lead 


251 

NEW  OLD 

gets  gels 


do.       15  0 


do. 

30  0 

do. 

ISO 

Free 

Fvec 

gall. 

25      25 

prct 

30      30 

do. 

30      30 

doi 

15  0 

do. 

30  0 

do. 

15  e 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

30      30 

do. 

30      30 

do. 

25      26 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

30  0 

do. 

30  0 

lb. 

5        4 

pixt 

SO      36 

do. 

30      30 

Free 

Free 

prct 

15  0 

do. 


lb. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
prct 
do. 

do. 


15  0 

12i     7<i 
15  0 

20  30pc 

17  30pc 

lOSOpc 


3  3  Ope 
15  30pc 
40  30 
15  0 

30      30 


do. 

20 

30 

prct 

30 

30 

lb. 

1 

1 

prct 

12J 

ri 

do. 

12i 

n 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

15  0 

do. 


20  0 


do.     12i      fi 


do. 

15  0 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

40  0 

'i^i 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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ARTICLES. 


Pepper 

,  Cayenne 

Perfumes 

Persons  arriving  in  the  U.  States, 
their  baggage, that  is,  tlieir  wear- 
ing apparel,  in  actual  use,  and 
their  tools  and  implements  of 
trade  tree 

Peruvian  Bark  prct 

Pewter,  old,  fit  only  to  be're-ma- 
nufactured  Free 

■     ,  Manufactures  of,  or  of  which 
Pewter  is  a  component  material  prct 
thilosophical  Apparatus,  specially 

imported,  &c.  Free 

' '     ,  not  specially  imported,  pays 
a  duty  according  to  the  materi- 
als it  is  composed  of 
Piano  Fortes  prct 

Pickles  do. 

Pigs  of  Brass  or  Copper  Free 

of  Lead  lb. 

of  Tin  Free 

Pimenta  lb. 

Pin  Cases  or  Needle  Cases  of  Ivo- 
ry, Bone,  Paper,  Mother  of  Pearl 
or  Turtle  Shell 
Pin  Cases,  of  Leather  or  Wood 
Pine  Apcles 
Pink,  Dutch 
— — ,  Rose 
Pins 

Pipes,  that  is,  Tobacco  Pipes 
.Flats  of  Straw  for  Hats  or  Bonnets 
Plants 

Plaster  Statues,   Busts,  Castings, 
and   Ornaments,   specially    im- 
ported 
blaster  of  Paris 
Plated  Ware  of  all  kinds 
Plates,    Copper,   suitable   to    the 
sheathing  of  ships,  that  is,  14  to 
34  oz.  per  square  foot 
Platina 
Playing  Cards 
Plums 

Tlunies,  ornamental,  whether  ma- 
nufactured or  not 
Pocket  Books 
Pomatum 
Poppy  Oil 
Porcelain 
Pork 

Porter.     See  ylle. 
Potatoes 
Powder,  Hair 

,  Gunpowder  • 
Pounce 

Precious  Stones  of  all  kinds,  and 
all  articles  composed  wholly  or 
chiefly  of  precious  stones  pi'Ct 

Preparations,  Anatomical  Free 

.  Chemical,  not  enumerated      prct 

Preserves,  that  is.comfits  or  sweet- 
meats preserved  in  sugar  or 
brandy  do. 

Printing  Types  do. 

Produce  of  the  growth  of  manufac- 
ture or  fisheiies  of  the  U.  States 
or  its  territories  Free 

Prunell  and  other  Shoes  or  Slip- 
pers of  staffer  nankeen  pair 
Prunes  lb. 
Prussian  Blue  prct 
QUASSL\  WOOD  do. 
Quicksilver  gc  all  preparations  of  it  do. 
Quills,  prepared  or  manufactured  do. 
RAUiX,  or  Root  Angelica,  St  raq* 


NfcW  01 

.D. 

PhB. 

gctsg 

cts 

lb. 

8 

3 

do. 

15  0 

prct 

30 

30 

Free 
15  0 


25      20 


30 
30 

2 

6 


30 

30 

Free 

1 

Free 

6 


ARTICLES. 


of  all  kinds  not  enumerated,  and 
not  used  principally  for  dying 

Rags  of  any  kind  of  cloth 

Raisins,  in  boxes 

,  in  jars 

,  Muscatel 

,  all  others 

Rakes,  Iron  or  Steel 

Ratafie,  (a  liquor) 

Rattans 

Raw  Skins,  that  is,  undressed 

Rape  Seed  Oil 

Razor  Cases,  leather  or  wood 

,  paper 

Razors 

Razor  Straps,  leather  or  wood 

Red  Chalk,  (not  Spanish  Brown) 

I^ead,  dry  or  ground  in  Oil 

— —  Tartar,  or  Crude  Tartar,  or 
Wine  Lees 

Venetian,  dry 

ground  in  Oil 


NEW  OLD. 
PER.  gets  JgCtS 


prct 
free 

lb. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
prct 
gall. 
free 

do. 
gall, 
prct 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

prct 
do. 
do. 


15  ( 

1 
4 
4 
4 
3 
25 


2 
20 


free 
do. 

25  0 
30      3C 

0 


Wood  and  Red  Sanders  Wood  free 


prct 
do. 

15  0 

.30      30 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

25       20 

do. 

20       20 

do. 

50       30 

Free 

Free 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

prct 

25      20 

Free 

free 

prct 

pa'k 

lb. 

15  0 

30      30 
4        3 

prct 
do. 

30      30 
30      30 

do. 

30  0 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

20      20 

lb. 

2  15pc 

bus. 

10  0 

prct 
lb. 

15  0 
8        8 

prct 

15  0 

12J 


15 


7h 
free 

0 


30 
20 


30 
20 


free 

25  20pc 
4 
20 
15  0 
15  0 
?S  o 


20 


Reaping  Hooks 

Reeds 

Regulus  of  Antimony 

Rhubarb 

Ribbons.     See  Silks, 

Rifles 

Rice 

Rochelle  Salts,  medicinal 

Rocoa 

Rods,  of  Copper  or  Composition 

Braziers.     See  Iron. 
Roman  Vitriol 

Cement 

Roots,  Seneca  and  other  roots,  not 
enumerated,  and  not  used  prin- 
cipally for  dying 
Rose  Pink 
Roses,  Otto  of 
Rosemary,  Oil  of 
Rotten  Stone 
Rouge 
Rubies 

Rules,  of  Wood 
Rum,  1st  alid  2d  proof 

,  3d  proof 

,  4th  do. 
SADDLERY,  plated  or  not 
Saddles 
Safflower 
Saffron 
Sago 

Sail,  Duck 
Salmon,  Pickled  or  Dry  salted 

,  Smoked 
Sarsaparilla 
Salt 

,  Glauber 

,  Epsom 

Salt  Petre,  Refined 

,  not  refined 

Sandara,  or  Sandarac  Gum 

Sanders  Wood 

Sand  Stone 

Sardines,  as  usually  imported  in 

kegs 
Sarsaparilla 
Sassafras 
Sausages 
Savin,  Oil  of 
Saws,  Mill 

— ,  all  other 
Scales,  Gunter,  and  others,  .wood 
■  ,  Ivory  or  Bone 
-,  Gold  or  Silver 


prct 
free 
do. 
prct 


15 

25 
30 
.    15  ( 
4 

12i 
15 
15 

30 


20 
30 


'i 


0 
0 

free 


ARTICLES. 


15  0 


ea'h  2  50  20pc 
prct 

do. 

do. 

lb. 


IS  0 
15  0 

12J 
4 


.icammony  Gum 

■  iCrews,  of  Iron   weighing 

or  upwards 

,  that  is.  Wood  Screws 

c^crew  Wrenches 

.Sculpture,  Specimens  of,  specially 

imported,  &c. 
Scythes 
Seeds,  Cardamon 

,  Garden 

,  Caraway 

Seines 

Seltzer  Water 
Senegal  Gum 
Seneca  Radix  or  Root 
Sextants,  when  of  brass 

,  when  of  wood 

Shears 

Sheating  Copper,  that  is,  in  sheets 

of  14  by  48,  weighing  14  to   34 

oz.  per  square  foot 
Sheathing  Paper 
Sheet  Iron 

20 Lead 

Shells,  Cocoa 

,  for  Ornament 

Shoes,  for  children 

,  for  grown  persons,  of  Silk 

,         do.         do         of  Leather 

,  or  Slippers,  of  Prunell  stutf 

Shoes,  or  Slippers,  of  Prunell  or 

nankeen 
Shot,  Leaden 


PKR. 

prct 

lbs. 


JKW  OLD. 

^cts  gets 
15  0 


do. 
prct 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
gall. 

do. 

do. 
prct 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
bbl. 
Clbs 
prct 
561b 

lb. 

do. 

do. 
prct 

do. 
free 
prct 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
ea'h 
prct 

do. 

do. 

do. 


4  15pc 
15  0 


15  0 

15  0 

30  0 

30  o 

15  0 

30  0 
12i 

30 

38 

42 

48 

25 

30 
12J 
12d 

15  0 

15  0 
!  00 
■    00  0 

15  0 

20 
2o 
4o 

3  7ipc 
12J      7h 

15  0 
free 

15  0 


7i 
30 
38 
42 
48 

30 

7A 
7l 


12  00 


do. 
do. 
do. 

free 
prct 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 
prct 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


free 

lb. 

do. 

do. 
prct 

do. 
pair 

do. 

do. 

do. 

pair 

lb. 


30  0 
15  0 
15  0 
15  0 
15  0 
00  20pc 


-,  Brass,  Iron,  Steel,  or  Copper  do. 


25 
30 
15  0 
12^ 
.25 


Shovels  and  Spades,  of  i4-on  or  steel  prct 

Shumac  do. 

Sickles  do. 

Side  Arms  do. 

Silk  Hats  or  Caps  do. 

Silk,  on  all  manufactures  of,  or  of 
which  silk  shall  be  a  component 
material,  coming  from  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  do. 

Silk,  on  all  other  manufactures  of 
Silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall  be  a 
component  material  do. 

Silk,  all  manufactures  of  silk,  of 
which  silk  shall  be  a  component 
material,  imported  from  parts  or 
places  eastward  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  beyond  Cape 
Horn,  before  the  first  of  Janua- 
ry, 1S25 

Silver  Coin 

Silver  Leaf 

Silver,  Nitrate  of 

Silver  Plated  Saddlery 

Silver,  Quick 

Silver  Watches,  Silver  Lace,  and 
all  articles  composed  wholly  or 
chiefly  of  (Jold,  Silver  Pearls  and 
Precious  Stones 

Skates 

Skins  of  all  kinds  in  the  hair,  raw 
or  unmanufactured,  dryed,  salt- 
ed or  pickled 

Skins  of  all  kinds,  tanned,  includ- 
ing morocco 

Slates  for  building 

Slate  Pencils 

Slippers  for  chiUben 
-ilippers  for  grown  persons,  made 
of  leather 

Do.         do.  do.         of  silk 

20      Do.    of  prunell,  stuff,  or  nankeen   do 
50  Snjff" 

Snuff  Boxes  of  paper 
7^       Do.     of  tin 
20      Do.    turtle  slielL 


20 


30 
30 
25 


20 
30 

20 


free 
30   20 
15  0 
15  o 
15  0 
5    4 
15  0 
124  H 
15  0 
25   20 
3u   30 
25   20 


free 
3  30pc 
3  24 
3    1 

15  0 

15  0 

15 

30 

25 

25 


free 


15 

30 

25 


Jo 

3A 

30 

15  0 

30 

30 

30 


20 

20 
20 
30 


25  0 


20  Q 


do. 

15  8 

free 

free 

prct 

12A 

7h 

do. 

15  0 

prct 

25 

2S./ 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

12i 

7h 

do. 

25 

20 

free 


prct 

30 

50 

do. 

25  0 

do. 

15  0 

pair 

15 

15 

do. 

25 

25 

do. 

30 

30 

do. 

25  0 

lb. 

12 

IS 

prct 

15 

do. 

25 

20 

do. 

15  0 

No.  330 


AMEHiCAN   FAilMER. 
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ARTICLES. 


^nuff  Boxes,  horn 
Do.     gold  or  silver 
Do.     Wood 
Do.     ivory 

Soap 

Spades  of  iron  or  steel 

Spanish  brown,  dry 
Do.     ground  in  oil 

Specimens  of  sculpture,  specially 
imported,  &c. 

Specimens  in  natural  history,  mi- 
neralogy, botany,  and  anatomical 
preparations  do. 

Spectacles,  if  gold  or  silver  mount- 
ed prct 
Do.    if  iron  or  steel  mounted       QO' 
Do.     if  turtle  shell  mounted  do. 

Spectacle  Cases,  if  iron  or  steel 
Do.     if  paper 
Do,     if  leather 

Spectacle  (ilass,  not  mounted.  See 
Glass. 

Spelter 

Spermaceti  Candles 

Do.     oil  of  foreign  fisheries 

Spikes,  copper  or  composition 
Do.     iron 


NEW  OLD. 

PER. 

;gctsgcts 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

12i       7^ 

do. 

30       30 

do. 

15  0 

lb. 

4        3 

prct 

30      20 

lb. 

1        1 

do. 

14     li 

free 

free 

ARTICLES. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


m 

25 
15  ( 
25 
15  I 

30 


do. 

7i 
20 


8 

25 
4 
4 
42 
45 
48 
52 
60 
75 


42 
48 
57 
70 
15  ' 


5 

30 
25  ■ 
15 


free 

6 

25 


4 
30 
20 


free 
lb. 
gall, 
lb. 
do. 
Spirits  distilled  from  grain,  1st  jjf.  gall. 
2d     do.   do. 
3d     do.   do. 
4th     do.    do. 
5th     do.   do. 
above  5th     do.   do. 
Spirits  distilled  from  other  matcri 
als  thr.n  grain     1st  and  2d  proof  do. 
3d   do.      do. 
4th   do.      do. 
5th    do.      do. 
above  5th   do.      do. 
Spunges  pi-et 

Spri^■;s,  not  exceeding  16  oz.  to  the 

thousand  M. 

Sprigs,  exceeding  16  oz.  to  the  thou- 
sand "j' 
Squares,  wood  pfct 
Do.  iron,  brass,  or  steel  do. 
Starch  do. 
Statues  and  specimens  of  statuary, 

specially  imported,  &c.  f''ee 

Steel  cwt.  1  00 

Do.     wire,  not  exceeding  No.  IS    lb.         5 
Do.     wire,  over  No.  18  do.         9 

Steel,    manufactures  of,  or  which 
steel  is   a  component  part,  not 
otherwise  specified 
Steel  yards 

Sticks,  that  is,  walking  sticks 
Sticks  or  frames  for  umbrellas   or 

parasols 
Stone  ware 

Stone,    armenian,    caustic,     grind 
stones,  oil  stones,  pumice,  rotten, 
touch  stone,  and  whet  stone 
Stone,  burr  unwrought 
Stone,   bristol,   cornelian,  and  all 
other  precious,  of  all  kinds,  set, 
or  not  set,  and  all  articles  com- 
posed wholly  or  chiefly  of  preci- 
ous stones  ■  pi'Ct    12i      7i 
Straw  Bonnets.     See  Hats. 
Sublimate  corrosive 
Sugar,  brown 

bo.     white,  clayed,  or  powder'd   do. 
Do.    lumb  do. 

Do.     loaf     .  do. 

Do.     candy  do. 

Do     c  f  lead  prct 

free 


PKR. 

Suspenders  of  cotton,  flax  and  silk  prct 
Do.     of  leather  do. 

Do,     of  wool.     See  wool. 

Sweetmeats  or  comfits  preserved 
in  sugar  or  brandy  do. 

Syrup  or  molasses  gall. 

Svru|),  real  prct 

TABLE  CLOTH,  of  oil  cloth  do. 

Do.         do.     of  flax.     See  fiax 
Do.         do.     of  cotton.     See  cot. 

Tacks,  br.iris,   or  sprigs,  not  ex- 
ceeding 16  oz.  to  the  thousand       M. 
Do.     exceeding    16   oz,   to    the 
thousand  lb. 

Tallow  do. 

Do.     Candles  do. 

Tamarinds,  preserved  in  sugar        prct 


NEW 

gets 
25 
30 


do. 


in  molasses 


20      Do. 

Tamboreens 
30  Tarred  Cables  and  Cordage 
Tartar,  Cream 

Do,     Red  Crude 
Tea,  imported  in  vessels  of  the  U. 

States  direct  from  China. 
Tea,  Bnhea 
4, Tea,   Campoy,   Congo,  Souchong, 
3:     and  other  Black  leas 
42  Tea,    Imperial,    Gun-powder  and 
45.     Gomee 

48. Tea,  Hyson  and  Young  Hyson 
52  Tea,  Hysor.  Skin  and  other  Green 
60 ;     Teas 

7S  jTea,  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the 
I     United  States  from  China,  or  any 
38  !      where  else. 
42  Tea,  Bohea 

48  Tea,  Campoy,  Congo,   Souchong, 
5'';      and  other  Black  Ttas 
"0  Tea,  Imperial,   Gun-powder,  and 
I     Gomee 

■Tea,  Hyson  and  Young  Hyson 
^jTea,  Hyson  Skin  and  other  Green 
Teas 
Tea,  from    any   place  other  than 
China  impoited  in  vessels  of  the 
United  Slates,  the  same  duty  as 
designated  above  for  foreign  ves- 
sels. 
Tea  Pots,  earthen  or  china 
Tea   Pots,  brittania,    tin,  pewter, 
gilt,  or  plated 


do. 
do. 
lb. 
prct 
do. 


lb. 

do. 

do. 
do. 


do. 


free 
1   00 

5 
9! 


prct 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 


do. 

free 


25 
30 


30 
20 


20 
20 
30 

30 
20 


15 


0 

free 


do. 
lb. 


15 
3 
4 
10 
12 
12 
15 


Sulphuj-  and  roll  brimstone 


4 

10 

12 

12 

0 

free 


Tea  Pots,  silver  or  gold 

Teulanaque  or  Zinc 

Thread,  Cotton.     See  Collon. 
Do.        do.     pack 

Thyme.  Oil  of,  or  Essence  of 

Tiles  for  building 

T']\$,  in  bars,  pigs  or  blocks 

Tin  Foil 

Tin  Plate 

I'in  Sheets 

Tin  all  manufactures,  if  not  other- 
wise specified,  or  of  which  Tin 
is  a  comjionent  material 

Ticklenburgs 

Tobacco,  manufactured  other  than 
Snuff  and  Cigars 

Tobacco,  in  leaves  or  unmanufac- 
tured 

Tools  and  implements  of  trade,  of 
persons  arriving  in  the  U.  States  fr^^o 

Tooth  Brushes 

Tuoth  Powder 

Topaz,  real 

Topaz,  imitation 

Toys,  of  brass,  iron,  steel,  tin,  lead, 

pewter  or  copper 
Toys  of  Wood 


OLD 

Jgcts 
30 


30 
5 

15  ( 

•^0  ( 


5 
1 
5 

30 
15, 
30, 
4 
l5 
124 


30 


ARTICLES. 


12 


50 
40 


7i 

12 

251 

I 
iOI 
40 


do.       28      28 


do. 

14 

14 

do. 

34 

34 

do. 

68 

68 

do. 

56 

56 

38 


prct      20      20 


do. 

25      20 

do. 

i2i    n 

free 

free 

lU 

5        4 

prct 

30  0 

do. 

25  0 

free 

free 

prct 

25 

do. 

2J       15 

do. 

2-' 

do. 

25      20 

do. 

15  0 

lb. 

10      10 

prct 

15  0 

free 

free 

prct 

30     30 

do. 

30  0 

do. 

12h      7i 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

25  0 

do. 

30  0 

Trays  and  Waiters,  silver  or  gold 

Do.     do.     gilt,  plated  or  japan'd 

Do.     do.     paper 

Do.    do.     wood 
Trees 
Turtles 
Turtle  Shell 
Tumeric 
Twine 

Turkey  Carpets  and  Carpeting 
Twist,  Cotton.     See  Cotton. 
UNBLEACHED  and  uncoloured 

Cotton  Yarns.     See  Cotton. 
Undressed  Furs 

United  States,  all  articles  import- 
ed for  their  use 
United  States,  manufactures  of  the 

LTnited  States  and  its  territories 
Unmanufactured  Bark  of  the  cork 

tree 
Unmanufactured  Wood  of  any  kind 
Untarred  Cordage,  Yams,  Twine, 

Pack  Thread,  and  Seines 
Unwrought  Burr  Stones 
Unwrought  Clay 
VALERIAN  ROOT 
Valonia 
Vanilla 

Varnishes  of  all  kinds 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  not  enume- 
rated and  not  used  principally  in 

dying 
Vellum 
Venetian  Red,  dry 

Do,     ground  in  Oil 
Venetian  Carpets,  or  Carpeting 
Verdigris 
Vermicelli 
Vermillion 
Vinegar 
Violins  of  wood 
Vitriol,  blue  or  roman 

Do.     Oil  of 

Do.    White 
WAFERS 
Waiters,  silver  or  gold 

Do,    gilt,  plated,  or  japanned 

Do.    paper 

Do,     wood  or  leatker 
Walking  Sticks 
Walnuts 
Ware,  china 

Do.    earthen 

Do.    porcelain 

Do.    stone 

Do.    glass.     See  i^lass. 
Wares,  that  is,  Cabinet  Wares 

Do.     gilt 

Do.    japan 

Do.     plated  ware  of  all  kinds 
Warming  Pans,  brass  or  copper 
Washes 
Watches  of  all  kinds,  a^d  parts  of 

Watches 
Water,  Cologne 
Wearing  Apparel,  in  actual  use  of 

persons  arriving  in  theU.  States 
Whalebone 
Wheat 
Wheat  Flour 
Whet  Stones 
Whips 
Whiskey,  1st  proof 

Do.         2d 

Do.         3d 

Do.        4th 
White  Lead,  dry  or  ground  in  Cil 
White  Vitriol 


NEW  OLD. 

PER. 

gets  Sets 

prct 

i2i    n 

do. 

25      20 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

30      30 

free 

free 

prct 

15  0 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

12i     7h 

lb. 

5        4 

sqyd 

50  25pc 

free 

free 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lb. 

4 

free 

free 

do. 

do. 

prct 

15  0 

do; 

12i      7h 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

30      30 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

15  0 

sqyd 

25  25pe 

prct 

12i      7^ 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

25  0 

gall. 

8o 

prct 

30      30 

lb. 

4o 

do. 

3o 

prct 

15  0 

do. 

30      30 

do. 

12i      7i 

do. 

25      20 

do. 

15  0 

do. 

30      30 

do. 

30      30 

do. 

15  0 

prct 

20      20 

do. 

20      20 

do. 

20      20 

do. 

20      20 

do. 

30      30 

do. 

25      20 

do. 

25      20 

do. 

85 

do. 

25      20 

do. 

30      30 

do. 

12J     7h 

do. 

30  0 

free 

free 

prct 

13      15 

bu'h 

25  0 

GWt. 

50  0 

prct 

15  0 

do. 

30      30 

gall. 

42      42 

do. 

45      45 

do. 

48      48 

do. 

52      52 

lb. 

4        3 

pret. 

.15  « 

25* 
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ARTICLES. 


PER. 

ib. 
do. 
prct 


JEW  OLD.  I 

$cts  ,gcts 
X       i: 
1       li 

iy       30 


ARTICLES. 


gali.  1 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 


lb. 


do. 


prct 
sqyd 


00  1  00 
60      60 


50      50 
50      50 


White,  Paris 
Whiting 

Willow,  Sheets  for  li.its 

Window  Glass.     Sceg/ass, 

Wine  Lees  do.      12i      7h 

Wine,  Burgundy  ,ChaTnpaigne,Ma^ 
deira,  Rhenish,  and  Tokay 

Wine,  Sherry  and  St.  Lucar 

Wine,  Lisbon,  Port  or  0()orto,  Fi- 
guiva,  Mondego, aad  other  wines 
of  Portugal 

Wine,  Marsnla,  or  Sicily  Madei- 
ra, and  otiier  Wines  of  Sicily 

Wine,  TennerifFe,  Fayal,  Pico,  Pi- 
co Madeira  and  other  Wines  of 
the  Western  Islands  do.        40      40 

Wine,  Claret,  Vin-deGrave,Fron- 
tinac,  and  all  French  Wines,  ex- 
cept Burgundy  and  Champaigne; 
Corsica,  Leghorn,  and  all  the 
Wines  of  Italy  and  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  of  the  Levant;  Ca- 
talonia, Calmcnar,  Malaga,  and 
all  the  Wines  of  Spain,  except 
Sherry,  Canary,  and  all  Other 
Wines  not  enumerated  when  im- 
ported in  bottles  or  cases 

Wine,  and  when  imported  in  casks 
crin  any  other  way  than  in  bot- 
tles or  cases 

N.B.  When  Wine  is  imported 
in  bottles,  there  is  a  duty  charg- 
ed on  the  bottles.     See  g-/ass. 

Wire,  iron  or  steel,  not  exceeding 
No.  18 

Wire,  iron  or  steel,  exceeding  No. 
18 

Wire,  square,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  stretchers  for  umbrel- 
las 

Wilton  Carpets  and  Carpeting 

Women's  Bonnet  or  Caps.  See  hals 

Wood,  Brazil,  Brazilletto,  Red- 
wood, Camwood,  Logwood,  Ni- 
caragua, Red  Sanders,  Rio-de  la- 
Hache,  Pernambuco,  and  other 
Dye-wood 

Wood,  Sandal,  in  sticks  or  in  dust 
or  powder 

Wood,  unmanufactured.of  any  kind  do 

Wood,  Quassia 

Wood,  that  is,  all  manufactures  of 
wood 

Wool,  unmanufactured,  until  the 
first  day  of  June,  1825 

afterwards,  until  the  first  day 
of  June,  1S26 
afterwards 
Provided,  that  al!  W"ool,  the  ac- 
u  al  value  of  which  at  the  place 
whence  imported,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed ten  cents  per  lb.  sliall  be 
charged  with  a  duty  of  15  per 
cent,  and  Ro  more 

Wool,  on  all  manufactures  of  wool, 
or  of  which  wool  shall  be  a  com- 
ponent  part,  except  worsted  stuiF 
goods  and  blankets,  which  shall 
pay  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  un- 
til'the  30th  day  of  June,  1825  do. 
And  aftei  that  time  do. 

Provided,  that  on  all  manufac- 
tures of  Wool,  except  flannels 
and  baizes,  the  actual  value  of 
which  at  the  place  whence  im- 
ported, shall  not  exceed  33J  cts, 
per  square  yard,  shall  be  charg- 
ed with  a  duty  of  do. 


30  30 

15  16 

5  5 

9  9 


12      20 
50  25pc 


free 

free 

do. 
do. 
prct 

15 

15 

do. 

30 

30 

do. 

20 

15 

do. 
do. 

25 
30 

30  25 

33i 


Worsted  Stuir  Good* 
YARN,  Cotton.     See  Cotton. 
Yellow  Berries,  for  Dying 
ZINC,   in  pigs,  or  otherwise   un 

wrought 
Zinc,  sheets  for  sheathing  of  ships 
Zinc,  Sul])hate  of 
Zinc,  Nails 


PER. 

p  ret 

NEW  OLD. 

gets,?;  cts 

25      15 

do. 

12J     72 

free 
prct 

do. 

do. 

free 
15  0 
15  0 
l5o 

25 


The  Tariff  Law  enacts  a  duty  of  12^  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem  on  all  articles  not  herein  specified, 
and  heretofore  p:i'-ing  a  duty  of  73  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  with  th,-  exception  of  patent  adhesive 
felt,  for  covering  ships'  bottoms,  which  shall  L-e 
admitted  free  of  duty,  until  June  thirtieth,  one 
tltousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty -six. 

Sect.  2.  .^n  addition  of  ten  per  centum  shall 
be  made  to  the  several  rates  of  duties  hereby  im- 
posed npon  the  several  articles  aforesaid,  which, 
after  the  said  respective  times  for  the  commence- 
n;ent  of  the  duties  hereby  imposed,  sliall  be  im- 
ported in  ships  or  vessels  not  of  the  United  States: 
Provided^  That  this  addition  shall  not  be  applied 
to  articles  imported  in  ships  or  vessels,  not  of  the 
United  States,  entitled  by  treaty,  oi'  by  ^nv  act  of 
Congress,  to  be  admitted  on  payment  of  the  same 
duties  that  are  paid  on  like  articles  imported  in 
ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  State?. 

Sect.  3.  There  shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  of 
the  duties  by  this  act  imposed  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  any  aiticles  that  .'■hall  have  paid  the  same, 
within  the  time,  and  in  the  manner,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  and  restrictions,  ]Jie'sci  ibed  in  the 
fonvth  section  of  the  act,  entitltd  "  An  act  to  re- 
gulate the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,"  pasted 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Sect.  4.  The  drawback  allowed  by  la-.v  on  pliin 
silk,  shall  be  allowed,  although  the  said  cloths, 
before  the  exportation  thereof,  shall  have  been 
coloured,  i)rinted,  stained,  d\cd,  stamjjed,  orpaint. 
ed  in  the  United  States.  But,  whenever  any  such 
silks  shall  be  intended  to  be  so  coloured,  printed, 
stained,  dyed,  star.i))ed,  or  painted,  and  afterwards 
to  be  exported  from  the  United  States,  with  pri- 
vilege of  drawback,  each  package  thereof  shall, 
before  the  sair.e  shall  be  delivered  from  the  pub- 
lic stores,  be  opened  and  examined  by  an  inspec- 
tor of  the  customs,  and  the  contents  thereof  mea- 
sured or  weighed,  and  the  quality  thereof  ascer- 
tained, andasaniple  of  each  piece  thereof  reseiv-; 
ed  at  the  custom-house  ;  and  a  particular  account 
or  registry  of  such  examination,  describing  the 
number  of  pieces  in  each  package,  their  weight 
or  measure,  and  tlie  samples  thereof  reserved, 
shall  be  entered  in  the  books  of  the  custom- 
house ;  and  after  such  examination,  said  goods 
shall  be  re  packed  in  the  original  package^ and 
the  said  original  package  shall  be  marked  with  a 
custom-house  mark.  And  whenever  any  such 
goods,  being  thus  coloured,  printed,  stained,  dyed, 
stamped,  or  painted,  shall  be  entered  at  the  ens 
tom-house  lor  exportation  and  ilrawback,  the  same 
shall  be  so  entered  in  the  original  package,  mark- 
ed as  aforesaid,  and  not  otherwise,  unless  the  per- 
son so  entering  the  same,  shall  give  satisfactory 
evidence  to  the  collector  or  naval  officer,  or  one 
of  them,  that  such  original  package  has  been  lost 
or  destroyed  by  accident ;  and  no  such  apijlicatiou 
for  drawback  shall  be  made,  except  on  the  con- 
tents of  entire  packages ;  and  upon  application  for 
sucJi  entry  and  drawback,  the  contents  of  the 
packages  so  oft'ered,  shall  be  examined  by  an  in- 
spector of  the  customs,  and  measured  or  weighed, 
and  compared  with  the  original  entry,  registry, 
and  samples; — and  if,  upoi'  such  comparison  and 
full  examination,  the  collector  shall  be  sfitisfied 
that  the  contents  of  each  -package  are  the  same 


identical  goods  imported  and  registered  as  afore- 
i>aiJ,  and  not  changed  or  altered,  except  by  being 
coloured,  printed,  stained,  dyed,  stamped  or  paint- 
ed, as  aforesaid,  then  the  person,  so  entering  such 
goods,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  oath  prescribed  by 
law,  to  be  used  in  cases  of  application  for  expor- 
tation of  goods  for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  and 
>haU  thereupon  be  entitled  to  drawback,  as  in 
other  cases :  Provided,  That  the  exporter  shall 
in  every  other  particular,  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations and  formalities,  heretofore  established  for 
entrics  of  goods  for  exportation  with  the  benefit 
of  drawback.  And  if  any  person  shall  present, 
!or  exi)oitalinn  and  drawback,  any  coloured,  print- 
ed, stained,  dyed,  stamjied,  or  painted  silk,  know- 
ing the  same  not  to  be  entitled  to  drawback,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  shall  wil- 
fully misrepresent  or  conceal  the  contents  or  qual- 
ity of  any  packages  as  aforesaid,  the  said  goods, 
so  presented  or  entered  for  drawback,  shall  bs 
forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  the  collector  and 
proceeded  with,  and  the  forfeiture  distributed,  as 
in  other  cases. 

— — -nass^O'SSw — — 

mom   THE    NEIV-EMGLAND    FARMER. 

BrighCon  Cattle  Show, — Kxkihition  of  Mamifac- 
luren, — Ploughing  Match,  l:fc. 

We  shall  be  able  in  this  paper  to  give  nothing 

more  than  a  brief  outline  of  the  proceedings,  at 

Ithis  .-\nniversary,  and   must  refer  our  readers  to 

•the  more  full  and  elaborate   accounts,  which  will 

,be  published  by  the   several  Committees  of  the 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society. 

The  exhibition  of  Animals  was,  we  think,  in  all' 
things  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  any 
which  we  have  before  witnessed.  There  were 
few  vacant  pens,  and  the  pens  were  in  general  fill- 
ed with  fine  animals,  good  specimens  of  what  our 
Fanners  have  done,  and  pledges  of  future  im- 
provements. The  Manufactures  were  likewise 
of  excellent  quality.  The  department  of  Inven- 
tions was  filled  with  things  new,  and  we  have  n» 
doubt  useful,  but,  we  must  refer  for  particulars 
to  the  official  accounts,  which  we  hope  so(m  to 
publish. 

The  proceedings  of  the  21st  commenced  with 
a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foster.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Lowell,  President  of  the  Society,  then  gave 
some  eloquent,  judicious  and  pertinent  remarks. 
The  Society,  tos^cther  with  invited  guests  includ- 
ing many  strangers  of  the  first  respectability,  dined 
at  the  Mansion  House  of  Mr.  Dudley,  where  they 
were  regaled  with  thechoicest  productions  of  the 
land  we  live  in  ;  to  which  were  super-added  many 
of  the  prime  productions  of  other  countries. 

'I'he  feast  was  followed  by  sentinicn',=  which 
had  a  tendency  to  improve  as  well  as  toexhilirate. 
The  following  were  among  the  number. 

The  President  of  the   United   States — May  the  ■ 
administration  of  his  successor — whoever  may  be 
chosen — be  as  popular,  pacific,  prudent,  and  pros- 
perous as  his  has  be»n.  ♦ 

The  Farmers  of  Mount  Vernon  and  La  Grange, 
who  have  given  dignity,  by  their  example,  to  the 
earliest  and  noblest  of  arts. 

Bunker  Hill  AJunumcnt — May  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  Fanners  prosed  on  the  day  which 
this  noiile  monument  is  destine'd  to  commemorate 
that  they  knew  as  well  ho>v  to  defend  their  soil' 
as  to  subdue  it. 

linlightcned  jigricultiu-e — May  our  Farmers 
never  think  it  abo.e  nor  below  tiieir  concern,  to 
learn  the  /irinci/iles  as  well  as  the  practice  of  their 
art. 

jigriculture.  Commerce,  and  Manufacture!— 
May  their  respective  weights  be  so  balanced  by 
our  rulers,  that  they  may  remain  ia  equilibrio. 
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'J he  Plough  and  the  •S.'.'^am  Ji:7^!rie — The  earli 
est  ami  the  1  jtest  inventions  ot  Mnn — M.iv  tiiev 
both  attain  the  higliest  possible  degree  ot"  perfec 
tion. 

Our  Couiifryiiian,  Jacob  Pirkins — May  he  sur- 
mount  all  the  obstacles  which  have  opposed  liis 
inventions,  and  acquire  a  name  as  imperishable  as 
that  of  VVatt. 

Mlmiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin — May  all  Americans, 
in  every  clime,  look  ba  k,  as  he  has  done,  to  their 
native  country,  and  cherish  its  interests  as  tlii-ir 
onv?i. 

Air.  Webster,  the  enlightem^d  representative  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  Congress  of  the  U.  States — 
May  we  forget  all  party  distinctions  when  tlie 
honour  and  interest  of  this  section  ot  the  country 
are  at  stake. 

True  Glory — May  Man's  moral  nature  seek  it 
above  the  nky  ;  and  his  physical,  seek  it  under  the 
earth. 

By  Mnjiir  SoMi.Rvii.LE,  (a  planter  from  Vir 
ginia) — .'hp-iciiliural,  the  mother  of    Commerce 
and   Marufacturcs — May    onr   legislators  never 
sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  Parent  to  the  capri- 
ces of  the  Children. 

The  Stale  of  Firginin — whose  greatness  is  so 
abundant,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  natural  growth 
of  the  soil. 

By  Uie  Mayor  of  Boston — The  Sfiirit  of  Hus- 
bar.dni — May  it  drive  all  ardent  spirits  out  of  the 
field.  ■ 

By  the  Hon  Timothy  Pickering — The  Fj-ee 
Masonry  of  Agriculture,  which  finds  a  Brother 
in  eveiy  clime. 

Bv  the  Hon.  Judge  Story — May  the  sufi/ily  of 
good  Husbandry  always  ti)ual  the  demand. 

John  Bull — as  well  as  all  other  bulls;  we  will 
not  foi  get  our  parent  stock,  though  we  "  have 
v?axed  fat  and  kicked." 

Virginia — a  good  old  plantation  ;  rich  in  its  ori 
ginai  soil  but  improved  by  cultivation. 

By  the  Hon.  Judge  Davis — Health,  perform 
ance,  and  prosperity  to  Farmers  and  to  Farmer'), 
F'iinds. 

By  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn — The  memory  of 
Blackstone,    who   designated    the   site  of  Boston 
and  planted  the  first  Orchards  in  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island 

By  '.he  Hon.  Mr.  Prkscott — The  hard  soil  ot 
New-KngUiutl,  which  plentifully  supplies  our  phy- 
sical wants,  on  a  condition  which  improves  oui 
mora'  character — lurkislry. 

By  Hi.n.  Samuel  Dana — ^The  teinple  of  tlie 
Husl.iandiiian,  where  everi  sect  of  Christiai.s,  and 
ever\  denomination  of  Politicians  may  meet  and 
worship  to;>;ether. 

By  the  Editor  of  the  Kew-En,,l:ind  Farmer — 
Agriculture,  the  primitive  and  pilncipal  puisuit 
of  Man — May  Masters  ot  Artrecollsct  that  with- 
out Agriculture,  want  would  be  tlicir  master — 
Literary  AJen  remember  that  Cabbage  Heads '^o 
to  compose  Learned  Heads — Physicians  be  s'.nsi- 
ble  that  ?neat  comes  betore  mcdicint — the  States- 
ma7i  never  forget  tliat  the  seeds  whicli  produce 
Manufactories,  Countint;  Houses,  Schuuh,  Acade 
mies,  Colleges,  Court  Houses,  and  Chu.ches,  are 
sown  in  Ih'^  field  ni  the  Fanner. 

By  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  the  Worcester  A;^iicnUu- 
vsii  Society — Our  Pilgrim  F'athers,  whoplougiied 
the  deep  to/ilant  themselves  in  the  land.  The 
Crti/i  has  proved  that  the  Seed  was  good. 

From  the  Chair — The  Worcester  Agricultural 
Society — May  we  never  forget  that  it  is  to  that 
country  we  owe  some  of  the  finest  fruits  of  our 
exhibition. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  of  the  delegation  from  the  Ag 
ricultural  Society  ot  the  County  of  Worcester, 
aticr  s'Mue  j.reparatory  remarks  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  do^ncstick  improvement,  observed,  lliav 
in  viewing  the  variety  of  beautiful  imported  ani- 


iiais,  which  rhe  Pai  eiit  Society  v^ere  adding  to 
iie  Stock  of  the  country,  Ivis  associates  were  for- 
cibly remincd  of  the  striking  I'enemiilance  of  the 
'■iu/l  of  Ml.  Prince  recently  imported  from  .iVorlh 
Jevon  to  the  breed  of  native  nuorking  Oxen,  now 
called  the  Sutton  breed,  that  h;;d  so  long  been  in 
use  here,  and  which  o\xv  Fatbits  brought  with 
them  two  centuries  since,  from  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, their  natal  soil.  And  without  detracting  in 
iUf  least  fron>  the  various  ^ood  qualities  of  the 
•idler  invahialjle  animals  of  foreign  descent,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  (or  working  qualities,  this 
l)reed  still  held  the  ascendency.  He  would  there- 
!oi-e  propose  as  a  sentiment, — 

The  Uevon.shire  bieed  of  Farmers  and  their 
Ox:n — tor  patient  toil  and  persevering  industry, 
unrivalled  ;  the  breed  needs  uo  crossing. 

By  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincv — .drdent  S/iirits, 
like  "spirits  of  the  vasty  .;eep,"  may  they  be 
called  for  without  coming. 

The  good  old  Covj,  the  United  States — Hcrl;nll- 
calves  are  very  well,  and  her  heifers  need  no 
crossing. 

By  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  for  the  Uni 
ted  btHtes. — May  th^  go^id  old  Co'!V  of  the  United 
St.ites  ever  live  on  friendly  terms  wilh  John  Bull. 

'Ihe  Presidential  Ploughing  Match — .May  it  be 
conducted  on  all  sides  without  goading,  jockeying 
or  back-biting 

By  the  Hon.  Judge  Davis— 77;^  Chelmsford 
Quarries,  furnisliing  a  solid  deposit  for  the  Na- 
tiunal  Bank,  wluch  60  oxen  could  scarcely  dranu, 
and  which  will  ne.\t:vbiiioithdrawn. 

The  good  old  Cow,  our  Country — May  those 
who  contend  lor  milking  her,  see  tliat  their  hands 
are  clean 

'ihe  Icam  United  States — Twenty  four  yoke 
of  good  worKing  oxen  ;  may  they  continue  to  draw 
well  together;  and  neither  Buck  nor  Golding, 
nor  any  other  beast,  get  out  of  the  trace. 

Massachusetts — Fhis  good  old  parsley  bed  ;  may 
it  continue  to  send  forth  a  savoury  iiiHiience. 

Theie  were  many  other  sprightly  Toasts,  for 
which  we  ha>'c  no  room  this  week. 

l"hc  P:  esident  of  the  Society  desires  us  to  say 
that  "he  received  one  volunteer  toast  in  favour 
of  a  jiarticular  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
v^hich  he  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  announce,  as 
it  might  have  introduced  others  in  favour  of  other 
candidates,  I  here  were  at  that  feast  warm  sup- 
porters of  .^clams,  Jackson,  Crawford  and  Clay. 
— ^^Sorne  who  prefe-red  Clinton  to  anv  of  the  pre- 
sent candidates;  and  some  who  did  not  like  any 
of  them.  There  ought  not  to  be  introduced  at 
this  common  festival,  sentiments,  v.'hirh  would 
disturb,  or  even  impair  the  harmony  and  general 
enjoyment  of  the  guests." 

The  Ploughing  Mutch  was  superior  in  many 
accounts  to  any  thing  of  the  kii->d  which  we  have 
ever  witnessed.  The  teams  were  excellent,  the 
ploughs  of  the  best  construction,  and  tiie  work 
perform  -d  with  neatness  as  well  as  expedition 
There  were  no  less  than  22  teams  wiiich  entered 
the  list.s,  which  is  double  the  number  that  took 
the  field  at  the  last  preceding  anniversary.  This 
circumstance  together  with  the  great  tiiiong  of 
spectators  Httending,  may  serve  to  prove  that  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  the  exertions  of  com- 
petitors in  this  ]jart  of  the  exhibition  are  increas 
iiig  by  a  very  rapid  progression. 

There  were  many  fine  specimens  of  agricultu- 
ral products,  &:c.  Sec.  which  we  propose  to  notice 
hereafter. 

[by  the  editor,] 
Preservation  of  .dp// Its, — In  our  last  number, 
page  94,  we  gave  some  brtif  ohservati-ins  relative 
to  preserving  apples,  but   the   subject   deserves 
further  notice. 
,     Dr.  Thacher  observes,  (American  Orchadist, 


page  113,)  —  "the  injudicious  method  commonly 
practised  in  gathering  apjjles,  is  more  destructive 
in  its  consequences  than  is  generally  understood. 
The  first  requisite  is,  to  ascertain  precisely  when 
the  fruit  is  wholly  ripe,  as  it  is  said  that  the  lon- 
ger winter  apples  are  suffered  to  remain  on  the 
trees,  provided  tliey  are  not  overtaken  by  frost, 
the  longer  they  may  be  preserved.  In  hot  cli- 
mates, and  in  hot  seasons,  fruit  attains  to  maturi' 
ty  and  ripens  earlier  than  in  colder  ones,  becau.sc 
the  sap  ))erforms  its  office  more  rapidly.  It  may 
be  considered  a  correct  rule,  that  apples  are  rijie, 
when  those  that  are  sound  and  fair  fall  natur  dly 
from  the  trees,  or  separate  very  readily  on  being 
touched  by  the  hand.  They  should  be  gathered 
during  a  clear  dry  air,  after  the  dew  is  evaporated. 
According  to  the  late  philosophic  Dr.  Darwin,  in 
order  to  ascertain  when  fruits,  for  instance,  ap- 
ples and  pears,  are  sufficiently  ripe  for  gathering, 
it  is  requisite  to  attend  to  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
en.:losing  the  seeds.  During  their  infant  state, 
there  is  no  cavity  round  the  liernels,  but  they  are 
in  contact  with  the  seed  vessels.  In  a  subsequent 
period,  when  the  fruit  has  exhausted  tlie  nutri- 
cious  matter,  the  cells  containing  the  seeds  be- 
come hollow,  and  the  latter  assume  a  dark  colour, 
i'h.is.  Dr.  Darwin  observes,  is  the  proper  criteri- 
on by  which  to  judge  when  such  fruits  should  be 
gathered;  as  it  indicates  that  they  will  not  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  size,  but  waste  and  become 
hollow,  by  absorbing  the  mucilaginous  particles 
from  the  centre.  In  gathering  apples  and  pears, 
it  is  necessary  carefully  to  avoid  injuring  the  blos- 
som buds,  which  are  already  formed  for  the  next 
year's  fruit.  These  buds  are  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  foot  stalk  of  the  fruit,  and  if  the  spurs  are 
broken,  there  will  be  no  fruit  on  that  part  the 
next  season.  The  pressing  against  the  trees, 
therefore,  with  heavy  ladders,  an  1  the  rash  prac- 
tice of  thrashing  the  trees  with  pales,  ought  to  be 
entirely  abandoned  ;  for  by  such  means,  the  bark 
and  limbs  are  bruised,  and  the  blossom  buds  for 
the  succeeding  jear  are  destroyed.  In-jtead  of 
ladders,  stepping  frames  shoul;!  be  employed,  and 
a  pole,  furnished  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  and 
covered  with  coarse  cloth,  may  be  used  to  shake 
the  small  limbs,  without  injuring  the  bark.  When 
perfectly  ripe,  apples  for  cider  may  be  shaken  ofl' 
without  injury  to  the  buds,  but  still  they  will  be 
bruised,  unless  the  ground  be  covered  with  blan- 
kets or  straw.  Particular  care  is  requisite  in 
gathering  winter  fruit  .for  keejiing: — they  should 
be  gathered  by  the  hand,  and  witaout  injury  re- 
moving them  from  the  gathering  basket  to  the 
casks  prepared  for  them,  with  great  care  ;  if 
bruised,  they  soon  decay  ;  and  tiie  less  those  that 
are  sound  are  removed,  the  be'.ter. — When  in  bar- 
rels, they  should  be  placed  in  a  dry,  cool,  shaded 
situation,  above  ground,  and  remain -until  in  dan- 
ger from  frost,  and  then  put  into  the  cellar." 

The  following  valuaDle  oliservatiuns,  contained 
in  a  letter  fi om  Noah  Wel)ster,  Esq.  have  been 
published  in  the  Massachusetts  Agncuitui  al  Re- 
pository. 

"It  is  the  practice  with  some  persons,  to  pick 
them  in  October,  and  first  spread  them  on  the 
floor  of  an  upper  room.  This  practice  is  said  to 
render  apples  more  durable,  by  drying  them. — 
But  I  can  avfirm  this  to  be  a  mistake.  .\p|j!es, 
after  remaining  on  the  trees  as  loii.j  as  safety  from 
the  frost  will  admit,  should  be  taken  directly  fi-oni 
the  trees  to  close  casks,  and  kept  dry  and  cool  ^ 
p'ossible.  If  suffered  to  lie  on  a  iioor  for  weeks, 
they  wither  and  lose  their  flavour,  without  acquir- 
ing any  additional  durability.  The  beiit  mode  of 
preserving  apples  for  spiing  use,  I  have  found  to 
be,  the  patting  them  in  dry  sand  as  soon  as  pick- 
ed. For  this  purjjose,  1  dry  sand  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  late  in  October,  put  down  the  tp- 
ples  in  layers,  with  a  covering  of  sand  upon  each 
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layer.  The  sinMHilar  advantages  of  this  mode  of | 
treatment  are  these: — 1st.  The  s;ind  keeps  the 
apples  from  the  air,  wVich  is  essential  to  their 
preservation.  2.  The  sand  checks  the  evapora- 
tion or  persiiiratinn  nf  the  apples,  thus  preserv- 
ing in  them  their  full  flavour— at  the  same  time, 
any  moisture  vitklcd  by  tlie  apples,  (and  some 
there  will  be)' is  absorlx'd  by  the  sand;  so  that 
the  ajiples  are  kcjjt  drv,  and  all  mustiness  is  pre 
vented.  My  piljpi:is  "ili  May  and  June,  are  as 
fresh  as  when  first  picked  ;  evLii  the  ends  of  the 
stems  look  as  if  just  sejiarated  from  the  twig." 

An  English  writer  reconirnends  the  use  of  dry 
pit  sand  tor  the  preservation  cf  apples  and  pears. 
Glazed  earthen  jars  are  to  be  provided,  and  the 
sand  is  to  be  thoroughly  dried.  A  layer  of  sand, 
an  inch  thick,  is  then  to  be  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  jar ;  above  this,  a  layer  of  fruit,  to  be  cov- 
ered w'ith  a  layer  of  sand  an  inch  thick  :— then  lay 
a  second  stratum  of  fruit,  covering  again  with  an 
inch  of  sand.  An  inch  and  a  half  of  sand  may  be 
placed  over  the  uppermost  row  of  fruit.  The  jar 
IS  now  to  be  closed,  and  placed  in  a  dry  airy  situa- 
tion, as  cool  as  possible,  but  entirely  free  from 
frost.  Wheat  bran  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
sand. 

'One  of  the  most  easy  methods  (says  Dr.  Dar- 


Baltimore,  Friday,  October  29,  18^4. 


.J5=»  We  have  been  waiting  for  some  months  to 
gratify  several  of  our  Patrons,  who  have  express 
ed  a  desire  to  see  in  the  Farmer,  a  comparative 
view  of  the  old  and  new  Tariff.  It  is  now  insert- 
ed to  the  exclusion  of  many  original  conimunica 
tio\is,  but  a  more  favourable  oi)portunity  was  not 
likely  to  occur;  and  the  document  itself,  is  one 
that  very  nearly  concerns  every  citizen  of  the 
country — and  none  more  than  those  who  have 
capital  embarked  inthe  soil  and  labour  employed 
in  its  cultivation.  By  reference  to  this  documeni 
every  one  may  form  some  estimate  of  how  much 
or  how  little  lie  contributes  to  the  sustenance  o! 
Domestic  Manufactures. 

Agricultural  SHOvifs  and  Festivals. 
X/'  At  Winchester,  in  Virginia,  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Valley  will  bt 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  IGth  day   of  next  month, 
(November.) 

ilT"  The  Cattle  Show  for  the  Eastern  Shore  ot 


^2  50— Herds  grass,  S2— Herrings,  No.  1,  562— 
"vo.  2,  §1  ".; — Hay,  per  ton,  SlO — Leather,  best 
jole,24  to  27  cts. — Feathers,  live,  per  lb.  32  cts. — 
(.'(•tton, Louisiana,  16  to  IS  cts. — Georgia,  Upland, 
15  to  17  cts. —  Alabama,  13  to  15 — New  Wool,  30 
to  ^5  cts. — Merino  full  blooded  35  to  40  cts. — J  do. 
30  to  35  cts. — .J  do.  25  to  2ii  Cts. — Common,  20  t© 
25  cts. — 25  per  cent,  more  when  well  washed  on 
the  siieep  and  free  from  tags — Coal,  pit,  foreign, 
40  cts.— Virginia,  do.  20  to  25 — Susquehanuah,  do. 
5  50  to  $7 — Lime,  bushel,  30  to  33  cents. 


ToKACco — Sales  have  been  brisk  the  last  week,- 
l:)utthe  price  thereof  not  at  all  improved. 


A  pair  of  genuine  Tunis  Sheep,  imported  last 
year,  can  be  had  for  seventy  five  dollars — or  the 
ram  at  iifty,  and  the  ewe  at  twenty  five  dollars, 
delivered  in  Baltimore. 

The  ewe  had  a  fine  lamb  a  few  weeks  after  her 
arrival  in  the  United  States, — and  it  is  probable 
that  she  is  now  again  with  lamb. 

Apply  tn  the  Editor  of  the  A.  Farmer. 


•win,)  of  preserving  fruit,  is  that  ol  depositing  it|Marvland  will  take  place  at  Easton,  on  Thursday 
in  ice  houses,  where  it  may  remain  in  a  trozenLj^^j  Pi-ij^y^  tj^g  igth  and  19th  days  of  next  month' 
state  for  a  considerable  time.  And  if  the  fruit  be  -|-jjg  Steam-boat  Maryland  will 'leave  Baltimore 
afterwards  gradually  thawed,  by  covering  it  withj^^j.  ]iaston  the  day  before,  that  will  be  on  Wed 
melted  ice,  or  immersing  it  in  cold  spring  water,  ^esday  morning,  touch  at  Annapolis  and  arrive  a' 
it  will  lose  but  little  of  its  flavour,  provided  it  beij/^^^Q,,  about  sunset.  As  many  will  be  going,  ii 
consumed  on  the  same  day."  jthey  will  leave  their  names  with  ihe  Editor  of 

■J'J^Jt  JCJ  t'le  American  Farmer  some  days  before,  it  may 

Mrs.  Cutbush,   widow   of  the   late   ProfessorjP'-oniote  the  convenienc^f  the  party.  • 
Cutbush,  of  the  Military  Academy  at  We^tP^^^^^^^^  g,^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^^^  g,^^_.^ 

has  issued  proposals  for  P"b  's';  "S J^V     entk  ed''"  ''   ^^  '^^'''  '''  *^^  Maryland  Tavern  on  Tues 
tion,  a  new  work  by  her  '=^^^'^"^aud   entitled  xVednesdav,  and  Thursday,  the  23d,  24th 

"^  Sy.te,»  of  Pyrotechny  '^"■^'^AtDlSn  of^^n^l^  "f  November-so  that  persons  going  to 
Fheory  and  Practice,  with  .'f.^P^";^^"';,"'; Easton  may  return  in  the  Steam  boat  on  Sunday, 
Chemistry,  designed  t"''E,f;'     '"Ji '"^    "^^^^^^  have  one  day  to  prepare  for  the  Show  on  this 

— in   four  parts.     Containing  an  account  oi  tne|  j        •      r 

Substances  used  in  Fire  Works, — 'I'he  Instru-i 
ments.  Utensils,  and  Manipulations— Fire  Works, 
for  Exhibition— and  Military  Pyrotechny.  Adapt- 
ed to  the  Military  and  Naval  Officer,  the  iwan  ot 
Science,  and  Artificer." 
>0 


Shore. 

ilv^The  Maryland  Tavern  is  still  for  rent, 
lease,  or  sale,  on  moderate  terms.  Enquire  of  J. 
S.  Skinner,  Post-Master — Baltimore. 

ilT"  Every  one   indebted  to  the  Editor  of  the 


The  new  roads  formed  in  England  on  the  plan|  American  Farmer  is  earnestly  requested  to  make 

suggested  by  Mr.  M'.\dams,  have  been  greatlyjinimediate  remittance  of  the  amount  by  mail,  at 

improved  by  pouring  melted  tar  over  the  stonesjthe  cost  and  risk  of  the  Editor.     It  is  hoped  that 

in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  the  interstices,  and  be-  jevery  one  who  gets  the  paper  is  satisfied  that  he 

fore  it  cools,  sifting  s-)me  fine  gravel  or  sand  over  it.  ^gcis  his  penny's  worfh  ;  and  it  is  not  tlie  wish  of 

,--— ^^  .gi_  Ithe  Editor  tohave  patronage  on  any  other  terms 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  amerTcan  eaRMER,  bv    OR-  — He  knows  that  many  who  are  in  an  ears    are 

DER  or  the  state.  lamongst  his  best  Ineiids,  and  thfy  will  not  take  it 

.  ',  ,  .  '    ,  ,   ,     'amiss,  as  it  is  not  without  unft-nt  occasion,  that 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected   at   and  t  e-  ^^^  reminds  them,  that  if  they  would  Jirovt  their 

hvered  from  Pig  Point  Inspection  Warehouse,  du-lg^^^l^.j„^^^^,^;^„^g^^^^,|,^,,jHi„,g_..^,„,^^„„„^^,. 

says  poor  Richard, ."  always  proves  little  enough." 


ling  the  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  5th  July, 
1S34,  and  ending  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  1S24 


1     Donifslic 

1    gVOMlh. 

Gr  wthiiot 
uf  this 
sliitr. 

Ke-iil- 
specu-d. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

112 

112 

'M  umber  de- 
livered. 

129 

129 

■^y^  To  the  prices  of  country  produce  yet  more 
particular  attention  will  be  given  tlian  heretofore, 
with  more  particular  specifications  of  the  owners 
of  the  crops,  and  the  quality  of  the  article. 


To\)ace,o  aud  Wood  Landa. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  December  next,  at  elev^en 
o'clock,  A.  M.  if  fair,  if  not,  the  next  fair  day 
thereafter,  the  subscriber  will  offer  at  public  sale, 
)n  the  premises,  his  valuable  Real  Estate,  situate 
on  the  north  side  of  Severn  River,  opposite  the 
City  of  Annapolis,  containing  upwards  of 
OXIi  THOUSJATD  .ICRES, 

about  six  hundred  covered  with  wood  and  heavy 
timber,  consisting  of  white  oak,  black  walnut  and 
poplar,  &c.,  the  residue  for  the  most  part  under 
good  fences — the  whole  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
waters  of  the  Severn  River,  and  a  wide  naviga- 
ble creek,  emptyins  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
which  afford  convenient  water  carriage  for  wood 
and  produce  from  almost  every  part  of  the  land. 

It  is  at  present  divided  into  two  farms,  both  in 
a  promising  state  of  improvement,  and  possessing 
large  banks  of  oyster  shells,  and  other  sources  of 
manure  in  great  abundance.  Plaster  has  been 
found  to  act  with  great  effect  on  those  lands  in 
romoting  the  growth  of  clover — the  soil  is  prin- 
cipally clay,  of  an  excellent  quality  for  grain  and 
other  crops,  and  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  first  quality  of  tobacco.  There  is  a 
good  water  mill  adjoining  these  lands,  and  a  steam 
mill  in  .\nnapolis,  both  very  convenient  to  this 
estate.  These  two  Farms  will  be  divided  into 
smaller  ones  of  from  200  to  800  acres  each,  which 
will  be  sliewn  on  a  plot  on  the  day  of  sale. 

The  buildings  on  both  the  Farms  are  beautiful- 
ly situated  on  eminences  comrtianding  extensive 
views  of  the  river  and  bay. 

Terms  of  sale,  one  fuuith  cash,  the  residue  in 
thre,"  equal  annurl  payments,  on  interest  from  the 
sale  on  bond  and  security.  The  subscriber  will 
treat  for  the  above  lands  at  private  sale,  at  any 
time  previous  to  the  day  appointed  for  public 
auction.  ■  N.  BRICE. 

Baltimore,  '22d  Oct.  1S24. 


GASSAWAY  PIN  DELL,  Ins/irctor. 
Treasury  Oeeick,  AxNAroLis,  Oct.  13,  182^ 
True  Cojiy  from  the  original  rc/tort  on  file  in 
ihis  office. 

B,  HARWOOD;  Tr.  W.S.  Md. 

^•assOO!-'- 

EniiATCM. — DniU-r  tlie  lientl  pi't-pniution  nf  Si.i'tl  Wlic-il, 
in  the  l:ist  nuinhcr,  inj.te:Mi  of  sieve  oil"  uitli  u  calairic-r. 
Te^A  "  sc'ua  ojf  with  a  cOUmUci*." 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE— ra?r/0</ 

ty  collected  every  Thursday,  for  the  Amkruj:^ 

l-'Ar.MER. 

Flour,  Howard-Street,  ,^5  25— do.  wharf,  {^4  75 
—Wheat,  red,  88  a  93— Lawlcr,  do  90  a  95— best 
white.  81  05  a  1  08— Corn,  white,  38  cents— Yel 
low,  do  33— Rye,  37i  a  40— Oats,  20  cts.— Barley, 
50  55— Wlii.skcy,28 — .\pple  Brandy,  25— Clover 
Seed,  white,  peril).  37i — Red,  do.  per  bush.  $54  75 
— Saplin.do.  5J5  75 — Timothy,  3— Orchard  grass,, 


CDXIE.MS  OF  THIS  NUMliKU. 
Turifl'or  llie  Uiiiifil  Skills,  new  ;iml  iild,  '\ljili:i)ictic.illy 
itl'l-anj^od. — (jMri't'illIy  <'Oin]>;treil  witli  the  Law,  l)y  a  Clerk  111 
lite  Custoni-linu'e,  New-York— Hriiihton  (jail le  Show, — 
Kxliiliilion  o;"  iManlit";'.ctures,--l'l(i";;liiag  Alalcli,  &LC. — 'I'o- 
iiacco  Kepnrt— liiliior's  remarks — Prices  Ciiirent — .\(lver- 
useinenls,  iScc. 


rr-nt'tl  every  Friday  at  ^i  |>fr  nnnum,  fur  Jf>HN  S.  SKINNEU 
Kililor,  liy  JOSRl'H  UOKINSON.  on  Ihe  Nortli  West  eorner  of 
Marke:  ahtl  lirlviilrre  street'*,  naijimoie  ;  where  cm  rv  ilescripfion 
o''  Book  aiitl  .Io!i  I'rinfiiip;  execiiteii  wilh  iitaTneii  and  di .s ji.tteh— 
Order- I'roni  u  d;-t«iice  fur  PltlNflNt;  or  BIN niNfi.  with  iirtM, 
|ier  dtreL-tiuua  promptly  alleiideJ  tu,  add'e.setl  to  J.  llohiiistm.  Bat. 
imKjre. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


"TREATISE  ON   bOILS  AMD  MANURES 

BY    A    PRACTICAL    AGRICULTUKIST." 
JPMROVEMENT    OF    SoiLsblJ    the  llSC  of  LlMR. 

(  Continued  from  our  taut.  J 
In  number  28  of  this  volume,  we  commenced  the 
publication  of  ".-^  Treatise  on  Soils  and  Aia 
nures,  by  a  Practical  Agriculturist."  Although 
it  has  been  necessary  to  divide  this  treatise,  ant; 
although  it  will  yet  run  into  iv.iny  suljsequeHt 
numbers  of  the  Farmer,  the  understanding  ot 
the  subject  is  not  at  all  aftccted  thereby  ;  be 
cause,  tlie  treatise  in  its  very  nature,  subdivides 
itself,  and  each  part  may  be  considered  as  a 
whole  ;  perfectly  intelligible  without  depen 
dence  of  one  on  another. — Vv"e  shall  endeavour 
to  observe  these  natural  divisions  of  the  to 
picks  treated  of,  and  hence,  in  this  number, 
though  the  genera)  heading  is  conliimed,  the 
part  selected  falls  under  the  ]iarlicular  head  of 
"  Itii/irovemetit  of  Soils,"  and  embraces  all  th.it 
is  said  on  the  subject  of  Lime,  as  applicable  to 
that  object. 
That  the  reader  may  know  what  he  has  to 
expect  still  further,  we  may  here  advise  him 
that  the  next  number  will  contain  the  writer's 
Theory  of  the  operation  of  Gyfisuvi  or  Plas- 
ter of  Pai-is  as  a  manure,  and  experiments, 
therewith;  and  hereafter,  of  Clay  burning-.  Mi- 
neral substa7ices.  Soot,  Coat,  .-Ishcs,  Coal  water. 
Bones,  Hair,  Bleacher's  waste.  Oil  and  Blub- 
ber, refuse  Fisti,  Carrion,  Malt-uust,  Sea  U  ecd. 
Vegetable  Mould,  Jl^oody  fibre,  Shavii:gs  of 
11  ood.  Peat  Aslies,  A'iglit  Soil,  Dung  of  Fowls, 
Eocjieriments  luith  various  manures,  ts'c.  iJ'c. 
Without  wishing  to  forestal  or  to  induence'the 
opinion  of  the  reader,  we  think  we  may  ven 
ture  to  pronounce,  that,  to  any  Farmer,  who  ad- 
mits the  benefit  of  investigation — who  does  not 
maintain  that  habit  is  every  thing,  and  thought 
an  useless  faculty,  these  papers  alone  will  be 
ample  compensation  for  his  year's  subscription 
already  paid,  or  which,  having  neglected  to 
pay,  he  will  now  remit'ivithout  delay. 

l_Fd.  jim.  Far. 

VII.  By  a/tj'ihjing  Earths  as  Manures. —  When 
any  decomposed  mass  of  stone  or  earth  is  laid 
ujion  or  turned  into  the  cultivated  clod,  with  the 
object — either  of  furnishing  a  so/i'ent  to  the  re- 
mains of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  which  en- 
cumber the  soil  by  their  slow  deca)',  or  of  enrich 
ing  the  land  with  some  substance  which  is  appa- 
rently taken  up  by  specific  plants  as  food-,  then 
the  earthy  matter  is  applied  as  manure.  This  is 
a  distinct  province  from  that  of  merely  applying 
earths  to  mend  the  texture  of  the  soils  as  under 
I.  But  sometimes  the  two  designs  will  coincide 
Closely  connected  with  the  theory  of  manures  ib 
the  inquiry.  What  is  the  true  food  of  plants  > 

"The  chemistry  of  the  more  simple  manures, 
the  manures  which  act  in  very  small  quantities — 
Such  as  gypsum,  the  alkalies  (which  include  pot 
ash  and  soda,)  and  various  saline  substances — 
has  hitherto  been  exceedingly  obscure.  It  has 
been  generally  supjiosed,  that  these  materials  act 
in  the  vegetable  economy  in  the  same  manner  as 
stimulants  in  the  animal  e-cononiy,  or  perhaps  in 
some  relations  as  solvents  ;  but  that  in  either  case 
they  merely  render  the  common  food  more  nutri- 
tive. It  seems,  however,  a  much  more  probable 
idea,  that  they  are  actually  a  /lart  of  the  true 
food  of  plants,  and  that  they  sufi/ily  that  kind  of 
matter  to  the  vegetable  fibre  which  is  analogous 
to  the  bony  matter  in  animal  structures."*'  The 
probability  that  Sir  H.  Davy  has  assigned  to  these 


*  Elements  of  Jgj  iculturai  Chemistry,  fi. 
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si'.l-stances  their  true  office  in  vegetation,  is  much 
'icightcned  by  the  earthy  matters  afforded  by  dit- 
Icrent  plants  on  analysis.  On  a  similar  principle, 
;he  benefit  of  a  small  proportion  of  shell  marl,  in 
the  compost  fo'- the  pine  a;jple,  is  accounted  for 
in  Abercrombie's  "  Practical  Gardener."* 

Tiie  epidermis  of  the  rattan  is  stated  to  contain 
a  sufficient  quantily  of  flint,  to  give  light  when 
stinick  by  steel ;  and  some  small  proj.'ortion  of 
minutely  pulverized  flint  exists  generally  in  tin- 
epidermis  of  hollow  stalked  plants,  where  it  is  of 
great  use  in  serving  as  a  support,  and  seems  to 
l>ei"!'orm  an  olHce  ni  tiie  feeble  vegit:tble  tribes 
analugnns  to  that  of  the  fine  thin  shell  by  whicli 
many  insects  are  defended. 

As  a  prelude  to  a  survey-  of  the  eiTects  of  diffe- 
rent earths  as  manures,  it  may  be  serviceai}le  to 
glance  at  fhose  constituents  in  the  kingdom  ot 
nature,  which  appear  to  be  the  chief  agents  in 
vegetation. 

Before  the  true  constitution  of  jTi/^cr  was  known, 
some  philosophers  and  speculative  horticulturists 
liad  supposed,  that  aU  the  pi-ot!ucts  of  vegetation 
might  be  generated  from  water;  an  opinion  which 
practical  experiments  have  shown  to  i>e  fallacious  ; 
This  ancient  error,  and  the  levival  of  it  by  seve- 
ral eminent  physiologists,  in  the  17th  and  ISth 
centuries.f  was  foumled  on  correct  observations 
in  regard  to  the  following  points: — 1.  The  pre- 
sence of  moisture  is  necessary  to  germination. 
2.  Water  is  the  vehicle  of  various  particles  of 
nourishment  derived  both  from  the  air  and  from 
the  soil  ;  and  no  manure  can  be  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  plants  unless  it  is  present.  3.  Various 
vegetables,  a  greater  num.ber  than  can  be  easily 
named,  have  been  found  to  grow  vigorously  witti 
the  roots  in  contact  with  water  withuvit  eartii. 

In  the  same  nianner,  the  existence  of  air-plants, 
— the  misinterpretation  of  various  phenomena 
observed  in  experiments  on  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  repeated  demonstrations  that  without  the 
presence  of  air,  or  of  oxygen  gas,  neither  the 
germination  of  seeds  can  commence,  nor  the  offi- 
ces of  vegetation  proceed, — have  led  many  in- 
ventors of  new  hypotheses  on  the  growth  and 
food  of  plants,  to  attribute  to  the  agency  of  .lir 
greater  eficcts  than  is  consistent  with  the  daily 
evidence  that  many  other  things  are  equally  in- 
dispensable. 

So  the  productive  power  of  mere  Earth  has 
been  exaggerated.  Jethro  Tull,  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  system  of  horse-hoeing,  and  after 
him  Duhamcl,  having  observed  the  excellent  ef- 
fects produced  in  tillage  by  a  minute  division  of 
the  soil,  and  by  the  pulverization  of  the  brc.ken 
clod  by  exposure  to  dew  and  air,  were  misled  by 
carrying  these  principles  too  far.  Supposing  eariii 
to  be  the  only  food  of  plants,  they  contended,  that 
by  finely  dividing  the  soil,  any  number  ot  crops 
inight  be  raised  in  succession  from  the  same  land, 
so  as  to  render  periodical  fallows  unnecessary. 
Duhamel  attempted  to  prove  that  vegetables  of 


*  Hot-house,  Pinery,  fi.  GOl.  "1  he  first  edition  of 
the  "Practical  Gardener,"  was  /lublishcd  before 
the  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  ajijieared. 

f  Fan  Helmont,  Boyle,  Bonnet,  Duhamel,  'J it 
let,  and  Lord  Karnes,  zealously  endecrc  jured  to 
establish  the  theory  of  water  being  the  only  food 
of  filants  ;  and  Bracomxot  quite  recently,  by  ex- 
jieriments  with  distilled  water.  Margrat',  P.erg- 
man,  Kirnvan,  Hussenfratz,  Saussure,  Sun  Mar 
tino,  and  Davy  have  exposed  the  fallacies  of  ihii 
theory.  i:.vi  ry  Jnund  of  rain  %v a ter  contains  one 
grain  of  earth,  besides  other  impregnations.  Plants 
raised  from  Pure  water  will  vegetate  only  a  cer- 
tain time,  anil  never  perfect  their  seeds.  Bulbous 
roots,  which  are  made  to  grow  in  water,  ij  no! 
planted  in  earth  evtjy  other  year,  refuse  at  last 
to  flower,  and  even  to  vegetate. 


every  kind  could  be  raised  without  manure  :  but 
lie  lived  long  enough  to  alter  this  opinion;  his 
subsequent  trials  led  to  thematureconclusion,  that 
no  single  material  constituted  the  food  of  plants. 
i"he  general  experience  of  farmers  had  long  be- 
fore convinced  unprejudiced  theorists  of  that  a? 
a  fundamental  principle;  and  also  that  manures 
were  iiijsolutely  consumed  in  the  growth  of  plants. 

TUe  principles  of  Sir  Ilumphrv  Davy  arc  mar- 
ly, but  not  implicitly  adopted  in  the  following  re- 
capitulatioii  and  syiithcsis. 

Water,  and  air,  and  earth  (as  the  Chief  deposi- 
tory of  solid  organic  materiiils.)  all  operate  in  t)ie 
proccsiof  vegetation.  No  one  jjiijiciple  alforijs 
the  pabulum  of  plants:  it  is  neither  wati;r,  which 
may  form  the  oasis  of  their  fiuid.s,  for  it  exists  in 
;dl  the  products  of  vegetation  ;  nor  air,  of  which 
they  give  out  various  forms  on  distillation,  such  as 
o>;)gen,  and  azote,  and  inllammanle  gis;  nor 
charcoal,  which  is  found  on  analysis  to  b..-  a  prin- 
cipal coiistituent  of  plants;  nor  the  particl-s  of 
flint,andofg-ypsum,at  other  times  of  lime,  found  in 
the  stems  of  most  vegetables.  In  ail  rases,  the 
ashes  of  |)!ants  contain  some  of  the  eaitlis  of  the 
soil,  in  which  the  plant  grew  ;  but  the  earthy 
particles  never  exceed  1  join  weiglit  of  th?  vege- 
table burnt.  The  soil  is  the  great  laDorato-v'in 
w  hich  the  main  part  of  the  food  for  common  plants, 
or  that  which  conduces  to  their  gross  bulk,  is 
lodged  and  prepared.  In  proportion  as  some  kinds 
of  vegetables  are  found  not  to  exhaust  a  soil,  they 
must  be  supposed  to  derive  organic  materials  from 
the  air,  as  well  as  from  the  rain  or  other  wa- 
ter with  wdiich  their  vessels  may  come  in  contact ; 
further,  some  contributions  to  the  substantial  jui- 
ces of  all  plants  may  float  among  the  constituents 
of  air.  To  all  kinds  of  leaves  and  fruit,  the  at- 
mosphere may  possibly  be  the  medium  of  the 
subtile  and  volatile  particles  which  constitute  fa- 
vour and  aromatic  essence.*  The  colour  of  plants, 
in  regard  to  the  constant  repetition  of  habitual 
tints,  may  depend  greatly  on  their  free  communi- 
cation with  light;  but  the  colour  of  the  foliage, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  is  also  affected  by  accidents  in 
the  soil  and  climate.  The  principles  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  which  escape  from  putrefying  plants, 
are  either  soluble  in  water  or  aeriform  ;  in  the  one 
state,  they  form  the  most  useful  part  of  manure; 
in  the  otner,  they  swim  in  the  atmosiihere  ;  in 
both  etates,  they  are  capable  of  being  assimilated 
by  the  organs  of  contiguous  vegetables  :  for  plants 
take  up  the  elements  found  in  their  composition, 
either  by  their  roots  from  the  soil,  or  by  their 
leaves  from  the  air. 

The  substances  found  in  plants  on  analysis  may 
be  divided  into — 1.  Those  which  constitute  the 
hard  matter  or  frame  of  the  plant.  2.  Those 
which  are  eminently,  if  not  solely,  the  nutritive 
materials,  whether  in  the  form  of  dry  solids,  soft 
pnlj),  or  juice.  3.  Those  which  serve  as  condi- 
ments, and  contribute  to  diversify  the  scent,  fla- 
vour, colour,  and  medical  properties. 

The  first  class  includes  the  simple  earths,  the 
earthy  bases  of  compound  substances,  metallic 
oxides,  and  the  basis  of  woody  and  vegetable  fi- 
bre, great  part  of  which  is  carbon.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  earthy  matter  never 
exceeds  one  fiftieth  part  in  weight  of  the  whole 
plant,  and  it  is  commonly  much  less;  lime  and 
Hint  are  found  the  most  frequently ;  magnesia 
more  rarely;  and  clay  most  seldom  of  all.  No 
other  metallic  oxides  occur  than  those  of  iron 
>nd  manganesum. — Charcoal  is  a  principal  con- 
itituent  in  all  jjlants. 

The  second  class  comprehends  several  substan- 


*  7 hat  is,  such  as  are  proper  to  the  plant  ;  for 
a  rank  soil  may  deteriorate  the  flavour  of  edible 
jiroduce  by  conveying  through  the  roots  some  re- 
maining juices  oj  a  foreign  'substance. 
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ces  which  are  common  to  llic  aiiinii:!  as  •well  hs 
tti>  vegetable  kiiir^dom,  and  -therefore  may  be 
regarded  as  directly  nutriti;  e  to  animals;  along 
wiUi  a  great  number  not  ijcncrally  present  in  ve- 
getaMe's  to  any  sensible  degree,  although  abnn- 
tlaiit  in  particular  plants:  these  are,  Carina,  or  the 
basis  of  stareh  ;  gluten,  or  paste;  gum,  or  mu- 
(iilagc  ;  geh.tine,  or  the  matter  of  jelly  ;  (tlitse 
three  are  not  always  distinguishable;)  albumen, 
)-ese:nbling  the  wh'ite  of  an  egg;  sugar;  water; 
wax;  resin;  fixed  oils;  fungin,  a  principle  de 
tected  in  the  cucumber,  abundant  in  mushrooms  ; 
and  extract,  an  indefinable  substance,  changing 
with  the  plant  analysed. 

The  third  class  consists  of  acids,  alkalies,  and 
soluble  salts;— of  these  the  most  usual  issuli)hu- 
rn  acid,  c,omi)ined  with  sulphate  of  potassa  ;  like- 
-wisc  common  salt,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
following  seem  to  belong  to  this  class,  though 
sometinies  in  intimate  combination  with  substan- 
ces under  the  first  or  sei  oik!  : — tannin,  or  the  mat- 
ter tanning  leather  ;  indigo,  and  the  varions  co 
louring  matters;  camphor;  the  bitter  principle  ; 
the  narcotic  principle,  oro|)iate;  volatile   oils. 

In  addition  to  all  the  elementary  parts  actually 
found,  some  aroma,  or  fugitive   essence,  which 
would'  belong  to  th.e  third  class  if  it  could  be  de 
lained,  may  go  ofi'in  a  form  thinner  than  air,  too 
subtile  to  be^veighed  or  measured. 

The  accumulation  in  a  plant  of  the  first  class  of 
things  in  a  due  a.nd  healthy  proportion,  may  de 
pend  principallv  upon  the  soil,  as  a  mixture  of 
earth  ;  of  the  second,  \ipon  the  manure  ;  of  the 
th.rd,  in  a  slight  degree  upon  the  local  climate, 
but  eminently  upon  the  power  natural  to  the  plant 
foi'  attracting  peculiar  particles  in  the  earth  and 

air.  ,  ,       ,  .  ^ 

Ater  these  ir.troductory  remarks  on  the  chiei 
agents  in  vegetation,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  ex- 
•jlain  the  operation  of  the  difi'erent  eanhs,  or  spe- 
cies of  decompos      stone,  which  are  laid  ujjon  lands 

as  n.anure.  ,^    .  ,  ,.        ,     t  ■ 

1.  JJme  0.1  a  solvent.  (  Quick Irncj — Lime, 
when  first  burnt,  has  a  caustic  property,  speedily 
decomposes  vegetable  and  animal  fibre,  and  is  so- 
luble in  water.  After  burnt  lime  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  a  determinate  time,  it 
becomes  irjld.  by  taking  up  carbonic  aoid  ;  loses 
its  solubility ;  and  becomes  chalk,  or  carbonate 

of  lime.  .  ,        ,        • 

When  newly  burnt  lime  is  exposed  to  tl-.c  air, 
it  soon  falls  into  powder  ;  in  this  case  it  is  called 
Slaked  Lime.  The  same  effect  is  at  once  produ- 
ced by  pouring  water  upon  it,  when  it  heats  vio- 
lently, and  the  water  disappears. 

Slaked  lime  was  used  by  the  ancient  Uoman- 
for  manuring  the  soil  in  which  fruit  trees  grew. 
Nevertheless  caustic  lime  is  pernicious  to  vege- 
tation, as  far  a>  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  growing- 
plant.'  Where  acid  vegetable  mould— a  radical 
bane  in  some  marshes,  moors,  and  jicat  lauds — 
reijuires  coirection,  proceed  as  under  1.  1. 

When  quicklime,  i  c.  lime  either  f.  eshly  burnt 
or  slaked,  is  mixed  with  any  moist  fibrous  vege 
table  matter,  tl-.ere  is  a  strong  action  between  the 
two  substances  ;  and  they  form  a  kind  of  conijiost, 
of  which  a  part  is  usually  soluble  in  water.  Thus 
lime  renders  matter,  which  was  comparativijly 
inert,  nutritive  ;  and  as  charcoal  and  oxygen 
abound  in  vegetable  matters,  the  lime  is  at  the 
same  lime  coiv.  erted  into  cai  bonate  of  lime.*  So 
burnt  lime,  in  its /■>««  effect,  decomposes  animal 
matter,  and  seems  to  accelerate  the  progipss  of 
such  matter  to  a  caiiacity  of  affording  nutriment 


ents  of  the  soil,  and  is  more  pervadingly  diffused, 
more  finely  divided,  than  mere  chalk  artificially 
applied.  Burnt  lime  is  probably  more  beneficial 
to  /ii?id  cojitainint^  muc/i  woody  llbrc  or  animal 
ftbrous  matter,  than  any  calcareous  substance  in 
its  natural  state.*  Thus  is  quicklime  etlicarl,'u> 
in  fertilizing  peats,  and  in  reducing  under  tillaue 
soils  abounding  in  hard  roots,  liut  when  aniin:.! 
or  vegetable  remains  are  destitute  of  fibrous  m.'i 
ter,  so  as  not  to  require  a  powerful  solvent,  i.; 
when  their  bulk  is  not  in  too  large  a  proportion, 
or  their  tendency  to  putrescency  excessive  and 
noxious,  the  ajiplication  of  quicklime  is  an  unne 
cessary  reduction  of  their  strength;  therefore  to 
cover  or  mix  them  with  any  simple  earth  or  stone 
pulverized  without  burni:'g,  v.Mil  be  better. — See 
"2  jMild  jAtiif."  Lime  moistened  A'ilh  scavva- 
ter  yields  moic  alkali  (soda)  than  .when  treated 
wiih  common  water;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
used  in  some  cases  with  mote  benefit  as  ir.anure.| 
It  is  most  important  to  the  Agriculiurist  to  be 
apprised  of  the  dilTerence  in  the  operation  of  com- 
mon limestone,  which  is  of  a  pure  white  colour, 
nd  another  kind  of  limes''one  which  has  a  brown 
r  pale  yellow  tincture  :  for  a  disclosure  of  the 
cause  of  this  difference,  the  public  are  indebted 
to  iVir.  Tennant.  It  had  long  been  noticed,  that  a 
particular  species  of  limestone  found  in  the  north 
of  England,  when  applied  in  its  burnt  and  slaked 
state  to  land,  in  considerable  quantities,  either  oc- 
casioned absolute  sterility,  or  considerably  injured 
the  crops  lor  many  years.  Mr.  Tennant,  by  a 
chemical  analysis,  discovered  that  this  kind  of 
limestone  differed  from  the  common,  by  contain- 
ing iiiai^-iicsian  earth  :  and  from  several  horticul- 
tural experiments,  he  ascertained  that  magnesia, 
a])plied  in  large  quantities,  in  its  caustic  state,  is 
pernicious  to  vegetation.  Under  common  circum 
stances,  the  lime  from  the  magnesian  quarrj  is, 
liowever,  used  in  small  doses,  upon  fertile  soils, 
with  good  effect  ;  and  it  may  be  applied  in  great- 
er quantities  to  soils  containing  a  very  large  pro 
portion  of  vegetable  matter. ij:  See,  further,  "3 
Aiag-maia  :"  also  some  restraints  on  the  use  of 
quicklime,  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  next 
article, 

2,  Alitd  I.ime,  powdered  unburnt  limestone, 
niarles,  and  chalks,  have  no  solvent  action  upon 
animal  or  vegetable  remains:  on  the  contrary, 
they  prevent  the  too  rapid  composition  of  substan- 
ces already  dissolved  ;  and  they  have  no  tendency 
to  form  soluble  II  matters.§     Calcareous  matter, 


for  ve 


;ctables:  gradually,  however,   the  lime  is 


lor  ve;;i.-unji'-^.  ^'"-'""V'   ■ -•-•'    ----       --.    ; 

neutralized  by  carbonic  acid,  and  converted  into 
a  substance  analogous  to  chalk;  but  in  this  rase 
it  more  perfectly  mixes  with  the  other  ingredi- 


*  JElements  of  Ji^ricultural  Chemistry,  It.  216. 


*  Ekmtntss  of  At;riCHltural  Ch.vm'iHtry,  //.  21. 

1  Ii)id./i.2c,i. 

i  Ibid. /I.  21. 
U/>id.fl.216. 

§  'J/iat  is  to  soy,  not  in  a  direct  jnanncr  ;  but 
inhere  there  is  any  mineral  or  saline  acid  in  i lie 
stajile  earth  or  ordinary  inanure,  the  radical  evil 
in  what  is  called  !,our  land,  a  tu/i  dressing  oj  time, 
(see  above,  I.  \.)  ivill  neutralize  the  acid  matter. 
Quicklime  is  ?nore  ejjlcucious  than  mild  lime  fur 
this  juirjiose  ;  but  simjile  chalk,  also  marie,  aji- 
lilied  in  large  (juancities,  will  correct  the  evil. 
'J hese  manures,  by  neutralising  the  acids  combi- 
ned with  the  mould,  ijuali/y  the  vegetable  and  oth- 
er soluble  substances  also  /iresent,  to  be  converted 
by  the  infiience  of  the  atmos/ihere  and  of  moisture 
into  jiutriment  for  /ilunts. — dll  tlie  exjteriments 
iiet  made  render  it  /irobablc,  that  the  food  of  ji  lards 
as  it  is  taken  u/i  from  the  s'jii,  is  imbibed  by  the 
extremities  of  the  roots  only.  Hence,  as  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  roots  contain  no  visible  o/icning, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  food  wliich  they  imbt'ie 
must  be  in  a  state  of  solution  first,  .-liid,  in  fact, 
the  carbonaceous  matter,  in  ail  active  manures,  is 
in  such  a  state  of  combination- us  to  be  soluble  in 
water  whenever  a  benclcial  effect  is  obtained 
All  the  salts  whicli  tve  can  su/t/iosc  to  make  Jiurt  of 


in  F<niie  proporlians,  seems  to  be  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  ail  fertile  soils;  necessary  perhaps  ta 
tl-icir  proper  texture,  or  as  a  constituent  in  the  or- 
gans of  pktii's.* 

Although  lime,  when  rendered  mild  by  the  re- 
covery of  the  carbonic  acid  which  was  e-xpelled 
in  buinm.g  the  limestone,  does  not  undergo  any 
further  change  in  itself  by  continued  exposure  to 
the  air,  yet  when  saturated  with  moisture  de- 
scending in  showers  or  othei-wise  conveyedto  it, 
it  has  the  property  of  attracting  an  additional 
quantity,  or  second  dose,  of  carbonic  acid  :this — 
not  entering  into  its  constitution,  but  hanging 
loosely  about  it  by  a  transient  association — the 
mild  lime  readily  parts  with  to  ve.getables  grow- 
ing near  ;  at  the  same  time  the  bulk  of  the  mild 
lime  is  a  little  lessened  by  the  action  of  moisture 
dissolving  part  of  its  crust.  Lime  in  every  state 
has  also  the  property  of  attracting  volatile  oils 
floating  in  the  air,  as  well  as  fluid  oils  in  contact 
with  it. 

The  efficacy  of  a  dressing  of  mild  lime  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  deficiency  of  calcareous  matter  in 
the  natural  soil.  All  soils  which  do  not  effervesce 
with  acids,  are  improved  by  mild  lime,  and  sands 
more  than  clays.  The  rubbish  of  mortar,  on  ac- 
count of  th.e  quantity  of  sand  which  it  contains 
along  with  the  chalk,  is  pecu'iarly  fitted  to  benefit 
clayey  soils.  Marie,  though  the  basis  of  it  is  mild 
lime,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  pure  calcare- 
ous dressing  because  it  usually  contains  the  re- 
mains of  some  animal  matter,  witlia  little  clay  or 
peat. 

When  a  soil  which  requires  an  accession  of 
calcareous  matter,  at  the  same  time  contains 
much  vegetable  manure,  which  is  already  soluble 
by  the  ordinary  agency  of  moi-ture  ^Mid  natural 
lieat,  without  any  ingredient  that  calls  for  quick- 
lime,— the  calcaieous  dressing  should  cou.^ist  of 
chalk,  marie,  or  mild  lime  ;  and  the  application  of 
quicklime  should  be  avoided;  as.  quicklime  is 
disposed  to  unite  with  the  soluble  matter  of  dead 
plants,  destitute  of  woody  fibre,  before  the  latter 
can  have  benefitted  the  soil,  and  il-.us  forms  a  corn 
pound  insoluble  in  water.  Quicklime  also,  while 
it  purifies,  diminishes  the  strength  of  animal  ma- 
nures; it  should  never  be  applied  with  these,  un- 
less they  are  too  rich,  or  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting noxious  effluvia,  as  in  the  cases  of  redu- 
cing carrion,  or  qualifying  night  soil,  aftei-wards 
mentioned:  it  is  calculated  to  render  soft  animal 
manures  less  nutritive,  and  to  make  oily  matters 
insoluble. f 

Quicklime  is  also  injurious  when  mixed  with 
any  common  dung,  and  tends  to  render  the  ex- 
tractive matter  insoluble.  Further,  when  it  unites 
with  oily  matters,  it  produces  a  soap  not  easily 
dissolved,  like  the  less  tenacious  compound  form- 
ed by  mild  lime. 

Limestones  that  contain  flinty  or  clayey  parti- 
cles, are  not  so  good  as  others  for  burning  into 
lime  ;  but  they  possess  no  noxious  quality. 

Bituminous  limestcncs  contain  a  fraction  of 
coallv  matter,  never  amounting  to  one-tweutietli. 


the  food  of  filunts,  are  soluble  in  water,  'litis  is 
the  case  also  with  lime,  vjht titer  it  be  fiure  or  in 
the  state  of  a  salt :  magnesia,  and  alumina  Jriay 
be  rendered  so  by  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  even 
minute Jiiiity  sand  may  he  dissolved  in  water.  II e 
can  see,  there/ore,  in  general,  though  we  have  no 
'irecise  tiotiuns  of  the  very  combinations  ihul  are 
immediately  imbibed  by  Jilunts,  that  all  the  sub- 
stances which  form  essential  Jiarts  of  their,  food 
may  be  dissolved  in  water.  Hijstem  of  Chemistry, 
bu'lhoiiius  'Ihouson,M.D.I'\R.i}.E.  rol  V. 
ft.  376.  od.  edit.  Ed  in.  1H07. 

*  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  ft.  21. 
Com/iare  with  '■'■Practical  Hardener,"  ft,  601. 

\  Ek-ment^  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  fi.  218. 
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luiy  make  good  lime:  iiiKl  the  cnally  nai^-  i,  '-■.• 
far  trom  injuring  land,  ma) ,  under  favouiahle  cii  ■ 
cumstances,  be  converted  into  food  for  jjlants. 

Notliing  yet  has  been  said  in  TC^&riMo  laibur?!! 
titiiesloiie.     In  a  district  where  limestone  is  plen- 
tiful, and  fuel  scai  ce,  a  fai'mei-,  anxious   to  Icjivt 
no  local  resource  neglected,  might  naturally  fall 
upon  the  idea  that  lime,  in  an  uncalcined  state,  if 
reduced  to. powder,  or  ground  into  small  calcarc 
ous  gravel,  would  be  btni  tu:i;J!y  applied  as  a  ma 
nure  where  n;ild  lime  would  be  serviceable,  with 
out  being  aware  that  the  same  piaclice  had  been 
already  partially  tiied. 

The  first  attempt  to  convert  nnburnt  limestone 
into  a  manure,  was  made  by  Loid  Kames:  ikhic- 
count,  however,  is  known  to  be  extant,  from 
which  we  can  Itarn  how  far  it  succeeded  ;  and  the 
trial  must  be  supposed  to  have  proved  abortive, 
if  made  upon  moss  or  moorish  lands,  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  great  quantity  of  imperfectly  decomi)o- 
sed  vegetable  remains  imbedded  in  them,  cannot 
possibly  be  benefitted  by  any  substance  possess 
ing  less  activity  in  destruction  than  caustic  lime. 

Many  years  aftei'wards  a  large  macliine  was 
erected  in  the  county  of  Perth,  which  was  fur- 
nished by  three  pounding-instruments  of  iron  from 
the  Carron  Foundry,  worked  by  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter, for  breaking  unOurnt  lime  into  small  rubble. 
This  machine  was  unfortunately  carried  away  by 
a  flood  before  the  effects  of  such  lime  as  a  ma- 
nure could  be  decisively  appreciated;  but  as  far 
as  the  intervening  tim.c  allowed  of  experiments, 
the  conclusions  were  favourable.  Much  of  it  had 
been  expended  on  a  farm  of  Colonel  Alexander 
Robertson. 

As  the  theory  of  the  thing,  tliose  who  are  san- 
guine in  recommending  a  farther  trial  cf  it,  sup 
pose  that  unburnt  limestone  must  be  more  power- 
ful in  its  eflects  than  mild  lime,  which  has  gone 
through  the  double  process  of  burning  and  con- 
version into  chalk.  Any  given  quantity  of  law 
limestone,  say  they, — a  bushel,  for  instance,  con 
tains  twice  as  much  calcareous  earth  as  the  same 
bulk  of  slaked  lime.  Further,  it  is  commonly 
imagined  by  persons  who  l-.ave  used  both  kinds, 
without  making  any  accurate  experiments,  that 
the  effects  of  the  raw  limestone  are  slow,  but  more 
lasting;  of  the  calcined  limestcue,  more  expedi- 
tious, but  not  so  permanent.  But  they  seem  to 
overlook  the  true  grounds  of  comparison.  Lime- 
stone, in  burning,  loses,  it  is  true,  considerably  in 
■weight,  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  expel- 
led. Lime,  in  passing  from  a  caustic  to  a  mild 
state,  recovers  this  gas  from  the  atmosphere  ; 
but  it  does  not  regain  the  qualities  of  hardness 
and  cohesion  ;  and  differs  from  what  it  originally 
was,  as  powdered  chalk  from  marble,  or  nearly  so,i 
according  to  the  texture  of  the  fossil  burnt.  Un- 
burnt limestone,  thereluri-,  has  neither  the  solvent 
activity  of  quicklime, —  nor  the  absorbing  power 
of  chalk, — nor  the  minute  division  of  mild  lime 
mixed  with  earth,  while  an   impalpable  powder. 

lime  of  tailing  on  Lime. — Nothing  has  been 
said  of  the  stages  in  husbandry  at  which  tiie  ap 
plication  of  lime  is  most  beneficially  made:  be 
cause  this  is  quite  distmct  from  an  inquiry  into  the 
principles  on  which  the  good  or  ill  effect  of  lime 
;0n  different  soils  can  be  accounted  for.  Indeetl  it 
depcndson  considerations  which  the  gardenerand 
agriculturist,  each  alone  in  nis  own  province,  is 
qualified  to  weigh,  from  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  respective  lands,  am:  by  the  professional 
experience  gained  in  raising  the  intended  crops. 
>Jevertheless,  in  tlie  valuable  collection  of  Papers 
which  conveys  the  gathered  wisdom  of  the  school 
of  Scottish  agriculture,  some  informatiim  occurs 
on  this  subject,  which  it  may  be  usebi'  to  disse- 
minate, as  marking  the  general  line  ot  a  success- 
ful practice. 

"  Jn  the   best  cuhrvated  counties^   lime  is  now 


'■■'■  t  .s<.i:eraU}  laid  on  finely  pulverized  land, 
while  under  a  tallow,  or  immediately  after  being 
-sown  with  turnips.  In  the  latter  case,  the  lime 
is  uniformly  mild  ;  in  the  former  quicklime,  as 
pernicious  to  vegetation,  may  be  bcjicficial  in  de- 
stroying weeds.  Sometimes  mild  lime  is  applied 
in  the  spring  to  land,  and  harrowed  in  with  grass 
seeds,  instead  of  being  covered  with  the  jilougii  ; 
and  under  this  management,  a  minute  quantity 
has  produced  a  striking  and  permanent  imjirovc 
ment  in  some  of  the  hill  pastures  of  the  south-eas- 
tern counties.  Its  efi'ects  are  yet  coi-.sjjicuous 
after  tlie  lapse  of  neaily  half  a  century.  In 
sonic  ])laces,  lime  is  sjjread  on  grass,  a  year  or 
more  before  it  is  brouglit  under  the  piougli  ;  by 
which  the  pasture  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
cultivated  crops  subsequently,  arc  found  to  be 
greatly  benefitted.  But  in  whatever  manner  this 
powerful  stimulant  is  applied,  the  soil  is  never  e:-c- 
liaustcd  afterwards  by  ;■.  snccessiun  of  grain-bear- 
ing crops,  a  justly  exploded  practice,  which  has 
reducud  some  naturally  fertile  tracts  to  a  state 
of  almost  irremediable  .vterility."* 

3.  i\Iagnceia  in  a  caustic  state  f  burnt  magnesian 
stone)  is  pernicious  to  vegetation  ;  mild  magnesia 
is  in  no  respect  hurtful,  provided  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  calcareous  matter  in  the  soil.  Caustic 
magnesia  applied  to  lands  charged  highly  v/ith 
rich  manure,  in  a  propoition  not  exceeding  one- 
fifth  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  remains,  is  speedi- 
ly rendered  mild  by  the  carbonic  acitl  with  which 
it  is  supplied,  as  the  manure  decomposes  ;  but  it 
should  never  be  thrown  on  land  where  a  portion 
of  quicklime  already  occupies  the  surface  ;  be- 
cause, while  the  quicklime  is  becoming  mild  bv 
its  readier  attraction  for  carbonic  acid,  the  mag- 
nesia, retains  its  caustic  property,  and  acts  as  a 
poison  to  most  plants.  Caustic  magnesia  will  de- 
stroy woody  fibre  the  same  as  quicklime  ;  and  in 
combination  with  strong  peat,  assists  in  forming  a 
manure.  If  the  peat  equal  one-fourth  of  the 
weight  of  the  soil,  and  the  magnesia  do  not  ex 
ceed  1  20th,  the  propoition  may  be  considered  as 
safe.  Where  landshave  been  injured  by  too  large 
a  quantity  of  magnesian  lime,  peat  will  be  an  ef 
ficient  remedy.  See  also  above.  1,  IJinc  as  a 
Solvent. 

Magnesian  limestones  are  usually  coloured 
brown,  blue,  or  pale  yellow,  they  are  found  in  the 
counties  of  Somerset,  Leicester,  Derby,  Salop, 
Durham,  Northumberland,  ant'.  York  :  they  are 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. f 

4.  Fhonfi/iate  of  Lime. — This  is  a  compound  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime  one  proportion  ot  each; 
It  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  soluble  in  wa- 
ter containing  any  acid  matter.  It  forms  the 
greatest  part  of  calcined  bones.  It  exists  in  most 
excremeiUitious  substances  ;  and  is  found  both  in 
the  straw  and  grain  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and 
rvj  ;  and  likewise  in  beans,  jjeas,  and  tares.  In 
some  places  in  these  islands,  it  exists  in  a  native 
state,  but  in  very  small  quantities  ;  it  is  general 
ly  conveyed  to  the  land  by  the  medium  of  other 
manui  e  ;  and  is  probably  necessary  to  corn  cilffis, 
and  other  white  crops.:);  In  soft  peats,  or  other 
lands  which  contain  an  excess  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, phosphate  of  lime  is  one  of  the  most  service- 
able manures.  See  IX.  6. 


*  General  lie/iort  of  :/ie  ylffrictUnire  of  Hcot- 
iund^  is'c. 

I  Elements  of  .igricultural  C/iemstry,  /i/i.  220, 
221.     \Jbid.ji.  22S. 


A  Dunkirk  Journal  asserts,  that  a  cloth  mer- 
chant of  Abbeville  has  taught  a  drake  to  sing  se- 
veral airs,  and  encouraged  by  success,  is  now  pro- 
ceeding to  teach  a  turkey  to  take  parts  in  a  duet 
with  the  quack  musician  I 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OK  THE   AMERICAN  FARMER. 

AMERICAN  TEA. 

Eraddock's-Ficld,  Oet.  4,  1824- 
Sir, — In  No.  26  of  the  American  Farmer,  vour 
correspondent,  on  the  subject  of  the  Tea  Tree, 
shews  more  knowledge  relative  to  that  shrub  than 
I  jjretcnd  to;  the  fact  is,  that  I  aiii  an  utter  stran- 
ger to  it. 

I  accidenlly  obtained  some  of  the  seed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  last  spring,  with  directions 
how  to  cultivate  it,  also  to  cure  the  leaves  ;  both 
of  which  were  strictly  attciidedto  williout  obtain- 
ing tea  of  a  very  superior,  or  even  a  "tolerable," 
quality,  which  is  the  reason  I  did  not  send  you  the 
sam])le  promised. 

1  have,  however,  sent  you  a  small  part  of  one 
of  the  branches,  on  which  are  several  blossoms, 
which,  if  practicable,  I  beg  you  to  send  to  your 
correspondent,  in  order  that  he  may  compare  it 
with  that  he  has  growing.  From  his  description 
I  fear  my  hyson  will  turn  out  boliea  ;  but  if  I  am 
even  disappointed  in  that,  I  can  with  certainty 
pronounce  it  a  highly  ornamental  shrub,  and  as 
such  shall  send  yen  some  of  the  seed  if  our  early 
frosts  does  not  destroy  it. 

Respectfully  vour  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  WALLACE, 

Rxtvact  from  another  letter  of  a  mtbseijuent  date. 

I  herewith  send  you  some  of  the  seed  of  the 
plant  that  has  been  brought  into  notice  (through 
me,)  as  the  Hyson  Tea,  and  as  you  are  already  in 
possession  of  a  branch  of  the  plant  in  blossom,  as 
well  as  a  specimen  of  the  tea  made  fiorfi  it,  vou 
will  meet  with  little  difliculty  in  ascertaining'  its 
true  character.  I  am  nut  within  reach  of  arly 
book,  or  other  means,  from  which  I  can  derive 
satisfactory  information.  The  directions  for  cul- 
tivating it,  and  curing  the  leaves,  accompaniedrtl»e 
seed,  sent  to  Mr.  Baldwiu,  of  Pittsburgh,  during 
the  last  winter,  and  was  said  to  have  grown  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  ;  they  are  as  follows:  "Sow  the  seed 
"in  a  rich  warm  soil,  (drills  preferred)  about  the 
"  time  that  beans  are  usually  planted  ;  when  they 
■  arrive  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  inches,  set 

the  plants  cut  in  the  manner  cabbages  are,  both 

as  to  width  and  distance.  Late  in  August  the 
"  leaves  are  ready  for  stripping,  (which  must  be 
'done  when  the  dev/  is  on,)  they  are  put  into  a 
"  stove  or  earthen  jar,  closely  covered  and  im- 

merced  to  the  neck,  in  a  kettle  of  water,  which 
"  is  made  to  boil  gently  for  an  hour ;  the  leaver 

will  be  found  wilted — dry  them  in  the  shade." 

Until  further  experiments  are  made,  I  shall  only 

vouch  for  its  being  (as  formerly  stated)  a  shrub 

worth  cultivating  in  any  garden  fur  its  beauty  alone. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  WALLACE. 

[Along  with  the  above  we  have  a  specimen  of 
the  Shrub,  which  is  of  high  and  pleasant  flavour. 
The  seed  are  also  in  hand  for  distribution  to  those 
who  would  like  to  plant  them.  The  shrub,  with 
the  letter  of  October  4,  published  above,  was 
handed  to  the  author  of  the  communication  in 
No.  26,  who  is  one  of  our  most  accomplished  Bo- 
tanists. He  returned  them  v;ith  the  following  re- 
marks,— t.d.  .Im.  J'vinner.} 

■'  Mr.  Wallace  may  be  entirely  satisfied  that  he 
is  not  cultivating  cither  the  Green  or  Bohea  Tea, 
ind  tliese,  as  I  remarked  before,  are  the  only  two 
known  species.  I  have  not  been  enabled  to'iden- 
tify  his  plant  after  an  examination  of  the  speci- 
men contained  in  his  letter  of  the  4th,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  bcin:<  in  too  dried  a  state  to  ad- 
mit of  dissection,  although  resort  was  had  to  the 
usual  process  of  steaming — from  its  general  ap- 
Ijearance  I  incline  to  thiii!^  that  it  is  a  species  of 
Sida,  and  as  such  not  remarkable  for  any  peculiar 
qualities." 


sno 
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I  November  5,  ltSJ4. 


TAI-L  ME\D()iV  OATS. 

Conrininicatca  bv  the  Airncultural  Socictj^'  of  thf 
Valley,  for  pubUcatioinn  the  American  Farmer, 
Caru/inc,  June  16,  1S24. 
Dear  5/r, — 

As  I  promised,  I  enclose  you  as  soon  as  it  wa;- 
ripe,  a  small  parcel  of  the  ilighhiul  Meadow  0;ii 
Seed,  not  kiioiving  how  to  forward  any,  except  in 
;i  letter.  A  very  high  eulogy  of  this  grass,  woiilil 
not,  inSiy  opinion,  exceed  its  merits.  Topreyeiit 
its  growing  in  tufts,  when  sown  broad  cust,  it  is 
sown  thick.  To  get  into  seed,  this  small  pai'ce! 
should  be  sown  in  drills,  one  foot  apart,  and  only 
one  seed  as  nearly  as  piissible  in  a  jilace,  si.x  inch 

'es  asunder.  The  ground  to  l)e  rich  and  well 
prepared,  \o  be  kept  clean,  and  in  case  of  dry 
weather,  moderately  watered.  It  is  not  proper 
for  wet  or  reclaimed  land.  It  is  two  or  three 
\ears  in  coining  to  perfection.  It  suits  well  to 
mix  with  red  clover.  It  easily  sliedsits  seed,  and 
watchfulness,  to  save  it,  is  nece.ssi^ry.  By  cuttin 
it  for  liay  when  the  seed  will  partly  vegetate, 
aljundance  may  be  saved  with  little  trouble,  pro 
vided  the  grass  is  shocked  as  soju  as  cut,  not 
moisitned  with  dew  or  rain,  over  four  small  sticl 
two  teet  apart  at  bottom,  and  tivd  toget'ier  at  top 
with  a  wisp  of  hay,  having  a  flue  to  tliis  internal 
operture,  made  by  a  log  to  be  laid  down  wliilst 
the  shock  is  constructing,  and  to  be  removed  when 
it  is  fiiiished.  The  log  need  only  be  about  six 
inches  diameter,  taking  care  to  increase  the  fine 
to  a  foot  (llameter  when  the  log  is  taken  out,  by 
moving  it  about.  Uy  drilling  the  si.ed  about  the 
last  of  August,  you  will  get  in  stock  one  year 
sooner.  I  .sow  it  broad  cast  \  ery  thick  with  wlieat 
in  the  fall,  or  with  oats  in  the  spring,  mixed  or 
unmixed  with  red  clover.  It  should  be  covered 
very  shallow  ;  accordingly  the  wheat  or  oats  be- 
ing firbt  ploughed  in,  the  seed  is  tlien  sown  and 
lightly  harrowed.  The  drilled  seed  should  be 
covered  about  one  inch.  Kept  moist,  it  will  in 
warm  wealherbe  up  in  a  week.  Sown  with  wdieat, 
it  will  destroy  about  half  the  crop.  To  oats  it 
does  no  injury.  In  good  land  it  lasts  to  a  period 
which  I  have  iiot  determined.  I  have  cut,  and  oc- 
casionally grazed  the  same  lots  for  sixteen  years, 
without  any  top  dressing,  and  without  any  mate 
rial  decay.  It  resists  drought,  cold,  the  tooth,  the 
scythe,  and  the  hoof,  far  better  than  any  grass  I 
ever  saw.  In  saving  the  seed  from  hay,  the  lattei- 
should  be  moved  as  lightly  and  carefully  as  pos.-ii  ■ 
ble,  to  diminish  the  shattering  of  the  seed  as  much 
as  possible.  iSiore  would  have  !)een  said  except 
for  the  ill  health  of.  Sir,  respectfully,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

JOHN  TAYLOR. 
Tq  W.  M.  Barton,  F-sq  ,   f^.ce  Preahtcnl   'J  the 
.'l^ri.  Sj.  of  the  VnUcij, —  U'nic/ietilt'r,  (  ^'u.J 

rOH  THE  A.MtRICAN  FAR.MER. 

•REMARKS  0\  FAT  TENING  CATTLE. 

Tha  X'ulue  of  Flaxseed  Jelty  fur  that  /iur/wsf_ 
Sir, — 5n  looking  over  some  old  manuscripts  in 
which  I  had  jnit  down  some  experiments,  I  have 
■J'oand  the  following;  and  astliis  isthesea.son  that 
pasture  begins  to  fail,  it  may  be  of  use  to  such  per- 
sons as  wish  to  have  good  beef  at  a  small  expense  ; 
1  therefore  send  it  to  you  for  publication. 

On  the  jf-st  day  of  6ctol)er,  1820,  I  had  a  small 
cow  about  as  fat  as  they  generally  are  on  gra.ss 
I  offered  her  te  the  butcher  for  sixteen  dollars, 
but  he  would  not  give  more  than  fiftPtn  for  her — 
«o  I  put  down  her  value  at  fifteen  dollars. 

The  first  seven  days  her  food  was  twelve  quarts 
of  bran,  one  gallon  of  flaxseed  jelly,  and  one  bush 
el  of  clover  hay,  cut  fine  on  the  cutting  box,  which 
was  scalded  with  ths  brao,  and  given  at  wice, 


viz  :  morning  and  evening — the  remainder  of  Ihei  In  the  size  of  his  head,  in  balk,  in  stature  and 
I'.ay  she  had  the  run  of  a  pasture  not  very  good,  in  fierceness,  he  resembles  the  liulTaloe  of  Buf- 
mo:,tly  orchard  grass.  fon ;  but  the  humps  or  protuberance  bttv/een  his 

'i'he  next  five  days  she  had  six  quarts  of  corn  Uhonlders,  the  shape  of  his  head,  his  curled  fore- 
meal  per  day,  witii  the  jelly  and  hay  as  above,  head,  short  thick  arms  and  long  hind  legs  mark  a 
but  no  br:ui.  much  stronger  affinity  to  the  Bison. 

The  next  nine  days  she  had  twelve  quarts  of  I'c  carries  his  head  low  like  the  BufFaloe,  and 
.bran  per  day,  with  two  quarts  of  corn  meal,  jelly  this  circumstance,  together  with  his  short  muscu- 
and  hav  as  above.  lar  neck,  broad  chest  and  short  thick  arms,  desig- 

I'wetity-six  days  she  had  four  quarts  of  corn  nate  him  as  peculiarly  qualified  for  drawing :  the 
meal  per  dav  in  addition  to  the  jelly,   bran,  and  whole  weight  of  his  bo.iy  would  thus  be  applied 
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liay,  it  was  all  always  scalded 

She  was  fed  forty-seven  ilays,  in  which  time 
she  eat : 

14  bushels  of  bran,  at  IC  cents, 

4^      do.     of  corn  meal,  at  45  do. 

23      do.      of  brewer's  .grain,  at  10  do, 

5^  cwt.  clover  hay,  at  90  do. 

3  pecks  of  flaxseed,  at  SI. 

Value  when  put  up, 

Total  value  and  expense,  S25   10 

She  was  killed  on  the  ISth  December,  and  the 
butcher,  who  has  followed  the  business  a  number 
of  years,  said  she  was  the  first  that  he  e\  er  saw 
v;\iOse  hinil-ijuurters  were  as  heavy  as  the  _/bre- 
ijiiurti;rs. 
File  two  hind  quarters  weighed  261  lbs, 

at  6}  cents,  glG  31| 

2  fore-quarters  weighed  261  lbs.  at  5  do.     13  05 
4Si  lbs.  rough  fat  from  the  entrails,  ixc. 

10  cents,  4  85 

Hide  brought  3  00 

Total  produce. 
Total  cost, 

"Profit,  gl2  114 

The  head,  tripe,  Sec.  paid  for  the  butchering  — 
File  dung,  I  suppose,  equal  to  the  trouble  of  at- 
tendance. 

The  flaxseed  was  put  to  soak  in  a  can  in  warm 
water  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  was  put  in  a 
pot  with  more  water,  and  simmered  from  two  to 
three  hours,  and  then  was  put  in  a  l^arrcl  for  use. 
The  quantity  of  jelly  each  lime  was  about  twelve 
.g.iUons. 


kidncvs  were 


The  kidney  suet  .after  the 

taken  out,  weighed 
The  rough  tallow  from  the  entrails.  Sic. 


weig'aed, 


393  lijs 
48S  lbs 


in  the  most  advantageous  manner  to  the  weight 
drawn.  The  milk  of  the  female  is  equal  in  quali- 
ty to  that  of  the  cow,  but  deficient  in  quantity. — It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  smallness  of  the  ud- 
ders is  more  remarkable  in  those  that  have  the 
hump  large,  and  that  the  diminished  size  of  the 
hum])  is  evidence  of  a  more  abundant  secre- 
tion of  milk.  The  hump  when  dressed,  tastes 
like  the  udder  of  a  cow  and  is  deemed  a  delicacy 
by  the  Indians.  But  there  is  one  other  particular 
which  ilistinguishes  the  llulTaloe  of  the  new  world 
from  its  eastern  namesake  more  distinctly  than 
any  variety  of  confirmation  could  do.  The  cow 
refuses  to  breed  v/itli  tlte  Bufl'aloe  of  Europe  ;  and 
such  is  the  fixed  aversion  between  these  creatures, 
that  they  always  keep  separate,  although  bred 
under  the  same  ror.f  and  feeding  in  the  same  pas- 
ture. The  .\nitiican  BufTaloe  (on  the  contrary) 
breeds  freely  with  the  domestic  cattle,  and  ])ro- 
pagates  a  race  that  continues  its  kind.  Manv  of 
the  landholders  in  Louisiana,  like  the  Patriarchs 
of  old,  possess  thousands  of  cattle  which  graze  at 
liberty  in  the  uncultivated  prairies.  These  herds 
cost  their  owners  little  more  than  the  trouble  of 
marking  them,  and  the  expense  of  salting  once  or 
twice  in  a  month  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
wild.  By  occujjying  the  same  pasturt-s  they  have 
become  so  much  intermixed  v;ith  the  BufFaloe, 
that  it  is  dirticult  to  say  to  which  race  they  are 
most  nearly  allied. 

In  procuring  the  cross  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
one  precaution.  The  domestic  breed  must  fur- 
nish the  male,  and  the  15jfi'aloe  the  female.  The 
wild  bull  and  the  cow  can  he  brought  together 
without  dilficulty,  and  the  impregnation  is  per- 
fect ;  but  the  pelvis  of  the  cow  is  not  sufficiently 
capacious  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  BuflTaloc's 
fuitus  with  its  hump.  The  pelvis  is  the  circular 
bone  which  connects  the  spine  with  the  thigh 
bones,  and  when  tb.e  fcstus  fro.ii  disease,  or  any 
other  cause,  is  too  large  to  pass  through  it,  tlie 
-  female  must  necjssariiv  die  in  labour,     'Fhis  fact 


Total  tallow,  SS  Ibs.iconstitutes  the  pi  iucipal  obstacle  to  the  introduc- 

I  have  always  found  beef  fed  on  flaxseed  jfdlyj''""  "^  ''"-'  ''■'""  ^"'"■''''•^  '"  ""^  "^■<^  settlements.     It 
much  sweeter  and  more  juicy  than  on  any  other] 
food. 


1  ,sas  very  sorry  after  I  had  killed  her  that  I 
h,".d  not  kept  her  for  about  one  month  longer,  I 
tliir.k  she  would  have  amply  paid  for  the  expense 
as  she  was  thriving  very  fast.  I  think  the  addi- 
tion of  tallow  woBld  have  paid  it.  J.  A. 


October  ^tth,  1824. 
P;  S.  The  flaxseed 


that  was  boiled  each  time 


was  six  quarts. 


FOtt    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

BUFFALOE  OXEN. 

On  thi  xialae  uf,  tvith  directions  for  breedini;. 

The  animal  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bufialoe 
throughout  the  vallicsof  jVIissouri  and  Mississippi, 
differ,-  materially  from  the  Buflaloe  of  the  Old 
VVorld.  At  first  view  his  red  fiery  eyes,  his  shag  • 
iCy  mane  and  long  beard,  tlie  long  lustrous  hair 
upon  his  shoulders  and  fore-quarters,  and  the  com- 
parative nakedness  of  his  hind-quarters,  strongly 
rt  mind  a  spectator  of  the  Lion. 


would  be  easy  to  cntch  and  tame  a  single  male  of 
the  wild  breed,  an.!  to  obtain  any  number  of  im* 
pregnations  fron  him;  but  it  is  diincult  to  pro- 
cure,  and  still  .T.orc  so  to  confine  a  suificient  num- 
ber of  wild  females.  The  amazing  strength  of 
the  head  and  bnast  en.ibles  them  to  overset  the 
strongest  fencesbj-  running  against  them  ;  and  un- 
less they  are  caught  very  young  they  can  never" 
be  tffectu.dly  tamed.  Nevertheless,  some  enter- 
prizing  farmers  in  this  State  and  Missouri  are  in- 
troducing tiie  breed.  Captain  Jenkins,  of  Kuth- 
ei'ford  county,  has  one  three  years  old  and  onetv,ro 
years  old  of  the  half  bloid,  and  several  calves  of 
the  quarter  blood,  all  of  which  are  large  for  theip 
age,  imd  promiwe  well.  The  advantages  propoiv 
cd  by  the  introduction  of  this  breed  are,  that  the 
oxen  thus  rai.^ed  will  be  stronger,  less  sluggish, 
more  hardy,  and  more  easily  kept,  and  (if  it  be 
true  that  the  BufTaloe  goes  twelve  months  with 
young,)  they  will  probably  last  longer  than  the 
common  breed.  In  adtyition  to  these  crmsider.i- 
tions,  the  hides  are  larger  and  applicable  to  a  grea- 
ter  number  of  uses,  and  the  leather  is  thicker» 
softer,  and  more  impervious  to  water.  The  full 
,  grown  Buflaloe  on  the  Missouri'  are  said  to  tje 
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from  sixteen  to  eiiHitecn  bands  high,  uiicl  as  tlic 
body  is  larger  in  jjroportion  to  the  height,  than  in 
the  domestic  cattle,  they  "uisl  grciitly  txcted 
the  finest  ol'  the  imijortefl  Iji'ccd  in  strengtli  and 
weight.  In  tlie  neighbonrhood  of  the  settlement.- 
the  hunter's  dogs  and  prairie  Hies,  conspire  to 
prevent  them  from  attaining  cither  fidl  size  ov 
niatuie  aire.  Thus  much  at  present  from  vour 
since  :e  friend,  KUSTK'US  JUNIOR. 

A'as/ivil/e,  (  Tennesurc.)  Oct.  10,  1824. 

DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THKIli  CURE. 

Quinsy .—  ?>ove  Throat.  This  disease  frequent- 
ly occurs  to  horses,  and  is  often  a  symptom  of  ca 
tarrh  or  cold.  The  chief  symptom  is  great  pain 
and  diRiculty  in  swallowing;  it  is  generally  ac- 
(V.mpanied  with  fever  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Ill  tlie  tiisi  |)lace  bleed  freely,  then  blister  the 
throat.  The  head  should  be  steamed  frcijuently, 
and  the  horse  should  be  ofl'ered  some  good  gruel 
very  often,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
he  swallows.  The  head  should  be  kept  warm 
with  a  hood,  and  the  legs  well  rubbed  and  bandag- 
ed. No  medicine  should  be  forced  down  the 
throat  until  the  soreness  is  quite  gone,  and  he  is 
able  to  swallow  freely  ;  a  laxative  may  then  be 
given,  or  small  doses  of  nitre  and  emetic  tartar. 
Red  ll'a.'rr. — Lhuler  the  article  Bloody  Urine, 
a  disease  of  this  kind  has  ijeen  notice<l  whici; 
sometimes  happens  to  horses,  and  more  cojnmon 
ly  to  marcs  ;  bat  the  red  water  of  cattle  appears 
to  be  of  a  difteivnt  nature.  This  disease  often 
attacks  cows,  and  is  generally  considered  dange- 
rous ;  unless  the  animal  is  se-isonably  relieved,  it 
commonly  proves  fatal  in  seven  or  eight  days. — 
'I'he  first  appearance  that  attracts  notice  is  the 
cow  separating  herself  from  the  rest  of  the  herd, 
and  having  little  or  no  appetu  ■;  the  hair  stands 
on  end,  the  eyesare  d.i'l,  and,  wlicn  the  disease  is 
far  advanced,  aitpear  M::ik  in  ilie  head;  the  urine 
is  of  a  red  colour,  .and  vn  ded  after  a  considerable 
eflort.  The  bowels  at  ii:  ^t  are  generally  loose, 
but  soon  become  costive;  a  circniv.stance  ti'.at 
niusi  be  guarded  against.  The  dis'-ase  is  att^'iid- 
ed  with  fever.  Gi\  e,  in  the  ti-'-.t  ;ilace,  a  pound 
of  (ilauber's  sail  in  about  iwf  i-.w  rts  of  gruel,  in 
order  to  clear  the  ■itoniaiii  ',.■•■  bowels;  when 
this  has  operated,  let  liic  T'l  '.'./iiig  drench  be 
given  : 

Tincture  of  opium,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Acetate  of  lead,  one  dram  ; 

Catechu,  half  an  ounce; 

Gi  nel,  one  quart. 
Should  this  fail,  the  prcpnr'ion  of  tincture  of 
opium  and  acetat(;  of  jea.d  should  be  incre::sed, 
and  perhai)s  the  additio,n  of  some  powdered  aUim 
may  render  it  more  eiTectual.  Some  writers  have 
recommended  lur;,entine,  \itriolic  acid,  i)o!e,  bay 
berries,  iScc.  Tliis  dise.isc  must  rto  ilistinguish;  d 
from  intlammatio'i  of  the  kidneys  ;  in  w-hich  there 
is  a  constant  desire  to  st^ilc,  while  only  a  verv 
small  quantity  of  red  coloured  mine  is  voided; 
there  is  a  tenderness  of  the  loins,  stiffness  of  the 
motion  of  the  hind  parts,  ar.d  fever;  here  bleed- 
ing would  be  proper,  covering  the  loins  with  a 
sheep's  skin,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  an  anodyne 
clvsler.  In  Sir  George  Mackenziv^'s  Treatise  on 
Sheep,  there  is  a  disease  termed  i<ed  \\'ater  de- 
scribed, which  appears  to  be  very  diiTerent  from 
the  foregoing.  "  It  consists  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  that  laises  it  into  b'istei's,  whicli  con- 
tain a  thin,  reddish,  and  wate'-y  fluid.  These 
continue  for  a  short  time,  break,  discharge  this 
matter,  and  are  followed  by  a  blackish  scab.  It, 
eases  where  the  disease  is  violent  a  little  blood 
should  betaken.  The  sheep  should  be  put  into  a 
.fold  by  itself,  the  blisters  slit  up,  and  a  little  of 
the  infusion  of  tobacco  put  into  tliem  :  two  oun- 


■i's  of  sulphur  mixed  with  treacle  are  to  be  given 
(or  three  or  four  mornings  successively.  If  this 
;S  found  unsuccessful,  mi^;  with  the  above  half  an 
ounce  of  nitre;  after  which,  a  dose  of  salts  is  to 
be  given,  and  the  body  washed  with  lime  water." 

J\in!;l>07ic. — A  bony  excrescence  on  the  lower 
nan  of  the  pastern,  generally,  but  not  always, 
causing  lameness.  The  only  effectual  remedy  is 
Firing  ;  and  the  earlier  this  is  done  the  better. — 

Roari.-iif. — A  disease  whicii  takes  its  name  from 
the  wheezing  noise  the  horse  makes  in  breathing, 
when  put  into  quirk  motion.  It  is  supposed  by 
most  veterinary  writers  to  be  caused  by  an  effu 
birn  of  coagulable  lymph  in  the  windpipe;  and  is 
considered  incurable.  There  are  seveial  degrees 
of  this  disease,  which  dealers  distinguish  by  ap- 
pro]»riate  names ;  such  as  a  wheezcr,  a  wiiistler, 
a  high  blower,  a  trumpeter,  &c.  1  believe  the 
tlisease  is  sometimes  asthmatic.  In  some  instan- 
ces, but  seldom  (jcrhaiis,  it  may  arise  from  an  et- 
fusion  of  coagulable  lymph  in  the  windpipe.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  the  oljstruction  to  breathing 
which  causes  roaring  is  seated  in  the  larynx. — 
Some  time  ago,  I  examined  a  very  bad  roarer 
that  was  destroyed  on  account  of  the  disease,  as 
it  rendered  him  nearly  useless;  and  found  an  ul- 
cer within  the  larynx,  on  one  side  only  ;  all  other 
parts  healthy  :  since  that  1  have  met  with  a  simi- 
lar case. 

N'jt. — A  term  applied  by  vvriters  on  cattle  medi- 
cine to  a  disease  in  sheep,  which  appears  to  re- 
semble pulmonary  consumption,  complicated  with 
dropsy;  as  on  dissection  the  lungs  are  found  knot- 
ted with  tubercles  and  abscesses,  and  there  is 
generally  water  in  the  chest  or  belly.  The  dis 
ease  ofti-n  aifects  the  liver  also,  and  sometimes 
other  internal  parts,  as  the  mesenteric  glands, 
&c.  The  rot  has  therefore  been  distinguished  by 
difi'erent  names,  such  as  the  pulmonic,  hepatic, 
and  general  rot.  Bakewell,  Mr.  Lawrence  savs, 
vvas  strongly  of  oj/mion,  that  flooded  lands,  and 
their  premature  unsubstanti.il  herbage,  ever  oc 
rasiou  the  rot,  which  was  not  induced  by  rains, 
the  water  of  which  did  not  flow,  or  by  springs.— 
It  seems  he  could  rot  his  sheep  at  will  bv  dood 
ii^g  his  land,  which  he  w.is  in  '.he  habit  of  doins^ 
with  such  of  his  imino^ed  stock  as  he  wished  to 
keep  out  of  other  breeders'  hands.  Land  Hooded 
alter  the  middle  of  May,  of  whatever  kind  th 
soil  might  be,  would,  in  his  opinion,  infallibly  rot 
the  sheep.  Mr.  Lawrence,  however,  very  pro- 
perly  rather  attriljutes  the  disea.se  to  the  colds 
they  catch  in  these  wet  situations,  and  which  are 
alicrwards  neglecte.l.  As  the  disease  when  es- 
taijlished  is  incurable,  prevention  is  a  m.itter  of 
great  importance  ;  and  .Mr.  Lawrence  observes, 
should  necessity  oblige  the  fanner  to  feed  his 
sheep  on  sv/ampy  grounds,  wet  fallows,  or  lately 
fi:!otied  lands,  two  jjrecautions  ma\'  ensure  the 
I  s;'.fety  of  his  flock  ;  namely,  i;ot  to  suffer  the  sheep 
I  to  rc.->r,  far  less  to  remain  on  such  dangerous  lay- 
ers ;  but  to  pick  as  miiclt  grass  as  may  be  deemed 
exijcdient,  and  then  be  inimediateiy  drii'en  either 
to  high  and  di'y  grounds,  or  i'olds  *»heiethey  may 
rest,  pavticularlv  by  night,  and  receive  a  suPiicien- 
cy  of  dry  food,  either  hay  or  straw.  An  ingenious 
treatise  on  this  subject  has  been  pnlilished  by  Dr. 
Harrison,  who  seems  to  be  of  Bakewell's  opinion 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease;  he  does  not,  in- 
deeil,  attribute  it  to  eating  of  rank  jjasturage,  but 
rather  to  some  noxious  invisible  vapours,  whicli 
arise  from  land  that  has  been  Hooded  :  he  agrees, 
however,  with  Mr.  Lawrence  as  to  the  mode  of 
prevention.  It  is  an  extraordinary  circn.iistance, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  this  disease,  sheep  are 
more  disposed  to  feed  than  usual,  and  increase  in 
fatness. 

Rujiture. — Burstenness, Film-broken. — A  swell- 
ing caused  by  the  protrusion  of  some  part  of  the 
bowels  out  oi  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  into  a 


iind  of  sac,  formed  by  that  porti.;n  of  the  perito- 
neum which  is  pushed  before  th"m.  In  the  horse 
ruptures  generally  happen  in  sfime  part  of  the 
belly,  and  may  be  distinguished  froni  other  swell- 
ings by  disappearing  when  pressed  upon  by  the 
fingers,  by  which  the  gut  is  ]nit  back  into  its  na- 
tural cavity,  and  returning  as  soon  as  tlie  prca- 
sure  is  withdrawn.  A  rupture  sometimes  hao- 
pens  in  the  scrotum,  or  testicle  bag.  I  havi' 
known  several  cases  of  ru])ture,  both  of  the  belly 
;md  scrotum,  where  the  horse  did  his  work  as 
usual,  and  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  it.  The 
following  case,  in  whicli  an  operation  was  success- 
ful, I  have  received  from  a  correspondent  of  corw 
siderable  experience.  "  .\  colt  was  gored  by  a 
bull,  the  rim  (muscles  of  the  belly)  was  broken 
atone  place,  the  skin  at  another ;  the  intestine 
ran  between  the  rim  and  the  skin,  but  did  not 
come  through  the  skin.  lie  v.'as  thrown  on  his 
iiack,  the  intestine  was  returned,  and  the  skin 
sewed  up.  A  wide  bandage  was  then  applied, 
and  in  a  short  tiine  he  became  jjerfectiy  sound' 
and  sold  for  .i  good  price."  In  the  human  bodyi 
theprotruded  gut  is  sometimes  strangulated  ;  that 
is,  it  is  so  compresaed  bv  the  rin;^;  or  aperture 
through  which  it  has  passed,  as  to  bccome'inflam- 
ed  ;  attendctl  of  course  with  violent  colic.  It  is 
often  found  necessary  in  such  cises,  to  ooen  the 
skin  carefully,  and  by  a  blunt-pointed  knife,'  guided 
by  the  linger,  to  enlarge  the  opening  or  ring,  so 
that  the  bowel  may  be  returned.  Giljson  relates 
a  c.ise  of  strangulated  rupture  in  a  horse,  which 
jiroved  fatal. 

Sand  Crack. — -\  perpendicular  fissure  or  crack 
on  the  side  or  quarter  of  the  hoof,  generally  on 
the  inside,  on  account  of  its  being  the  weakest. 
When  a  sand  crack  takes  place  in  the  hind  foot' 
it  is  commonly  in  the  front  jiart  of  the  hoof".  Sand 
cracks  secrn  to  arise  from  a  tendency  in  the  horny 
matter  to  coiiti-dct  at  a  time  when  it  is  rather  brit- 
tle. The  crack  sometimes  does  not  extend  to  the 
sensible  parts;  at  others  it  is  deeper,  and  causes 
considerable  lameness.  The  shoe  being  removed 
the  extent  of  the  crack  is  to  be  carefully  examin-^ 
ed;  if  it  be  superficial,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  fill 
the  crack  with  the  subjoitied  compo.sition,  and  by 
keeping  the  foot  cool  and  moist,  remove  the  con- 
tractile disposition  by  which  the  crack  has  been 
i;  lused  ;  b'.it  when  the  crack  has  extended  to 
the  sensible  parts,  there  will  generally  be  seen 
some  fungous  flesh,  which  is  caused  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  edges  of  the  cracked  horn  upon  the 
laminated  or  elastic  membranes.  Such  horn  is 
to  be  carefully  removed  with  a  small  drawing 
icnife  ;  some  caustic  is  then  to  be  ajiolied  to  the 
f"ungu.s,  the  reproduction  of  which  mast  be  pre- 
yented  by  binding  on  it  firmly  a  pledget  o.-  roll  of 
lint  or  to,v  -Mjjped  in  tar,  or  tar  ointment,  whicli 
mast  be  continued  until  the  fungus  is  destroyed, 
riie  wiiole  foot  is  to  be  kept  moist  with  a  braii 
poultice  for  a  few  d-iys,  or  until  it  has  become 
cool,  and  the  laaieness  is  removed.  A  shoe  is  then 
to  be  applied  so  as  uot  to  bear  on  the  diseased 
quarter;  that  recomniendcd  for  corns  will  best 
answer  the  purpose.  When  this  has  been  done, 
tiie  pledget  of  tow  should  be  removed,  the  crack 
tilled  with  the  composition,  ard  the  iiorse  turned 
to  grass  in  so.iie  soft  meado'vv  ground.  Before  the  ' 
shoe  is  apjilied,  the  quarter  in  which  the  sand 
crack  is  should  be  made  lower  than  the  other  ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  examine  tiie  foot  once  in 
tliree  or  four  weeks,  as  the  horn  will  in  this  lioie 
have  grown  down,  and  be  again  receiving  pres- 
sure from  the  shoe.  By  this  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease the  crack  will  be  found  to  recede  from  or  he 
more  distant  from  the  coronet  as  the  huof  grovys- 
lill  at  length  it  totally  disappears. 
Comjiosition  for  Sand  Crack  : 

Bees'  wax,  four  ounces; 

Yellow  resin,  two  ounces; 
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Common  turpentirre,  one  ounce; 
Tallow    01'  suet,    half  an  ourtce. — To 


-FROM    LATE 


SCRAPS — FROM    LATE    ENGLISH    PAPKIiS. 

The  frequenters  of  thei  pper  sjalleriesin  a  Lon 
lion  theatre,  are  called  the  Gods;  in  Paris  the 
upper  region  is  termed  le  Paradin. 

The  Discover!/,  in  which,  accompanied  by  the 
Resolution,  Captain  Cook  made  his  last  voyage, 
ani;  whicli,  aOer  his  death,  Fthrnary  M-,  1W9,  at 
Ouyhcc,  anivcd  at  Bheerness,  Sept.  21,  ITGO,  is 
now  the  convict  ship  at  Di'iitfnrd.  The  interioi 
lias  iindcr<;one  considerable  alterations  to  adapt  it 
for  the  pnrpose,  l)nt  the  hnll  and  exterior  remain 
in  a  state  of  perfect  soundness  in  their  original 
.staTC. 

An  old  man,  named  Crossman,  died  last  week 
at  Bridi;ewatcr,  who  had  kept  his  collin  by  lum 
ibr  tlie  last  fifty  years,  and  used  it  as  his  cuptioard. 

Forty-nine  tlioiisand  four  hundred  and  fort 
cii^ht  men  were  cinjai^cd  in  the  Irish  fisheries  last 
year,  during  whicli  a  bounty  was  paid  on  2r,Sj?' 
barrels  of  cured  herrings. 

The  liurii  I'oat  says, — A  woman,  aged  IS,  was 


ro  ijrow  very  fat  b\  fe.-;lins  on  rich  pastuwr,  and 
afterwards  to  fall  av;ay  during  winter,  tlieir  Iic-,.lth 
often  suf5"ers,  and  the  quality  of  the  wool  invaria- 
bly deteriorates.  These  effects  may  be  prevent- 
ed by  extra  food  during  winter,  but  this  is  attend- 
ed with  expense  and  trouble.  The  great  object 
in  sheep-breeding  should  be  to  keep  the  flock  in 
as  equal  condition  as  possible,  liut  not  fat,  all  the 
year  rouud  :  in  the  grass  season,  by  confining  them 
to  a  short  bite;  and  during  the  v/inter,  by  a  stea- 
dy and  measured  allowance  of  Indi:iu  corn  as  of- 


'vith  seven  legs  and  feet,  bhc  is  thoroughbrcl, 
T  nir  years  old,  and  is  capable  not  only  of  carryin..; 
■X  great  weight,  but  of  running  at  great  speed. 

It  is  noticed  as  extraordinary,  that  scarcely  any 
wasps  have  been  seen  in  England,  during  the  pre 
sent  summer. 

An  experiment  was  lately  made  in  Kendal,  at 
.he  shop  of  Mr. Phillipson,  to  ascertain  the  pow- 
ers of  a  certain  newly  invented  waterproof  cloth. 
It  was  taken  down  on  Friday  afternoon,  at  two 
o'clock,  and  found  not  to  have  leakeil  one  drop. 

A  discovery  has  been  made,  in  France,  of  a  ma-  ten  as  circumstances  require,  in  addition  to  good 
ccrial  capable  of  superseding  the  use  of  rags  in  jsoftviay.  The  sore  in  the  feet  was  confined  to 
paper  making:  it  is  a  composition  that-resemb/les ;  those  sheep  that  had  been  kept  on  wet  pastures, 
a  preijaration  of  the  finest  quality  of  rags,  and  is  jit  was  easily  cured  by  washing  the  part  witli  soap 
readily  couvc'rtcd  into  a  pulp  without  the  employ-  and  water,  and  then  applying  sturgeon's  oil  to  it. 
nient  of  any  kind  of  machinery,  and  by  which  the  I  In  tlve  liead  of  one  ewe  that  died  during  the 
best  kinds  of  paper  are  made.  This  material  can  |  winter,  from  lambing,  twenty  worms  were  found, 
be  provided  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that  it  is  estimated  |of  ditferent  sizes.  These  worms  certainly  are 
its  whole  cost,  including  jireparation,  will  be  less  ^produced  by  a  well  known  fly,  and  yet  Dr.  H. 
than  sixpence  a  pound.  The  Frencli  paper-ma- jiound  in  the  head  of  a  lanil)  that  died  the  latter 
kers  are,  we  understand,  treating  with  the  disco-  lend  of  March,  then  one  month  old,  a  species  of 
verer  for  supplies  of  this  material,  and  it  is  believ-i  worm,  and  in  the  usual  place, 
cd  the  secret  will  soon  be  purchased  by  some  of  j  2.  Mr.  J.  Vanderkamp  sent  some  remarks  of 
the  manufacturers  in  England.  jthe  late  Mr.  Paul  Busti  on  the  cultivation  ot  the 

l)uzzled  himself  I  white  mulberry  tree;  and  also  his  journal  ot  the 


■Vn  eminent  portrait-painter, 
apprehended  there  u))on  a  Judge's  warrant,  forjand  plagued  the  artist  in  determining  whether  he 'progress   of  the  silk  worm,  from  the  vivification 
marrying  three  husbands,  the  last  of  whom  she]  should  be  painted  on  panel  or  canvass.  "But  how  jof  the  egg,  to  the   formation  of  the  cocoons;  ac- 


was  then  living  with  in  that  town. 

Upon  a  valuation,  the  damage  done  to  the  grow- 
ing crops  of  corn,  near  Dunmow,  Kssex,  by  the 
calamitous  hail-storm  of  the  14th  of  July,  amounts 
to  £l4,82r  Gs.  5d. ;  that  its  effects  were  felt  upon 
."iS"  ar.res  of  land  occupied  liy  77  persons. 

The  Stone  Bridge,  of  seven  arclies,  across  the 
Th.imesat  Kew,  witli  the  tolls  arising  therefrom, 
was  lately  sold  by  auction  for  iJ19,SO0. 

M.  Dupin  says,  the  number  of  our  harbours. 


would  you  have  me  drawn  .'"  he  at  last  asked  the  |Companied  by  a  neat  model  of  a  silk  reel  import- 
irritated  man  of  talent.     "On  wood,  (roared  thejed  from  France. 

latter,)  such  a  fellow  as  you  ought  to  be  draivti  on;     3.  Mr.  Wm.  Short   sent  specimens  of  cocoons 
nothing  but  a  hurdle  "  and  sewing  silk  from  Hamilton  county.  State  of 

It  is  said,  that  a  /leace  of  time,  the  size  of  a  UHil-  j  Ohio.     The  worms  had  been  fed  on  the  leaves  of 

the  common  native  mulberry.  He  stated  that  he 
had  been  informed,  that  the  raising  of  the  silk 
was  attended  to  with  zeal  in  the  north-east  part 
of  Ohio,  and  that  the  sewing  silk  made  there 
served  as  a  substitute  for  coin,  being  bartered  for 


lint,  fiiit  into  the  water  in  which  /totatoes  are  boil- 
f,  will  be  found  to  have  the  effect  of  rendering'- 


the  heaviest  fiotutoes  tig-ht  and  farinaceous. 
"  Life,"  said  one  who  hr;d  seen  much  of  it,  "  is 

like   a  game  of  backgammon  ;  the   most  skilful 
docks,  piers,  and  lighthouses,  extend  over  more' make  the  best  use  of  it.     The  dice  do  not  depend  jthe  articles  wanted  by  the  farmers,  who  are  at 
than  600  itagucs  of  coast;  our  canals  in  length:upon  us  in  theone  case,  nor  do  events  depend  upon  itentive  to  this  useful  branch  of  domestic  employ- 
1,000  leagues;   our  roads,  46,000   leagues;    and'      '     •' ''     --■---:'--''■-  ''         ' - 


that  even  the  pijies  for  conveying  gas  and  water 
t  lirough  the  streets  of  London  reacii  to  four  hun- 
dred leagues. — London  Pa/irr. 

A  new  society  of  Christians  has  been  formed  at 
Manchester,  who  profess  as  one  of  their  lending 
tenets,  to  wear  sky-blue  stockings  and  orange-co- 
loured shoes. 

Harriet  Bryant,  who  ascended  with  Mr.  Green 
in  his  balloon,  is  only  14  years   of  age ;  she  wasjof  h'.s  journey  from  Moscow  to  Irkutsh,  which  by 


offered,  by  four  different  gentlemen,  £50  if  she 
would  resign  her  place  in  the  car,  which  site  re- 
fused. 

Alfred  Macgov.'al.  a  northern  pedestrian,  lately 
accomplished  one  ot  the  greatest  feats  of  that  use 


lis  in  the  other  ;  but  it  is  the  manner  of  applying  .ment. 

them  that  occasions  the  diiference  of  success."  4.  Three  volumes  of  Memoirs  were  received 

I\lalt  liquor  and  cider  may  be  prevented  ^/J'OOTjfrom  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Paris, 
becoming  sour,  bij  addinsf  Jour  pounds  of  toasted\{or  the  years  1822  and  1823.  The  preceding 
dread  to  each  hogshead."  volumes  are  in  the  library  of  the  Society. 

Captain  John  Dundas  Cochrane,  in  the  preface  The  MTnister  for  the  department  of  the  Inte- 
to  his  work  lately  published,  entitled  "  Narra-lrior,  Mons.  Corbieve,  annually  opens  a  public 
live  of  a  pedestrian  Journey  through  Russia  and; meeting  of  the  Society  by  a  discourse  on  some 
Siberian  Tartary,"  &c.  states  that  the  expenses  subject  connected  with  its  pursuits.  The  volumes 

■ontain,  among  many  useful  papers  on  other  sub- 


the  route  he  went,  was  6G00  miles,  "  certainly  fell 
short  of  a  guinea!" 

The  following  exhibits  the  population  respec- 
tively of  the  seven  principal  states  of  the  German 
Codtederation,  as  taken  from  the  latest  lists  in  the 


less  kind  on  record.     For  a  wager  of  two  hundrtdlarchives  of  the  Diet :  Austiia,  9,482, S"?" ;  Prussia, 
sovereigns  he  undertook  to  walk  from  Shoreditchj7, 953,341 ;  Bavaria,  3,523,000  ;  Saxony,  1,203,000; 
Church,  in  London,  to  the  200  mile  stone  on  the|  Hanover,  1,305,351 ;  Wurtemburg,  1,595,652;  and 
Carlisle  road,  and  back  again,  in  five  days  andjBaden,  1,002,000, 
twelve  hours,  which  task  he  performed  twenty 


minutes  within  the  given  time 

A  subscrijition  is  opened  to  relieve  nearly  one 
hundred  Italian  gentlemen  exjieUed  from  their 
country  for  political  ofiences,  and  now  in  England, 
in  a  starving  condition. 

.\  French  surgeon  lately  produced  an  ox's  brain 
before  the  Society  of  Medicine.  It  was  not  only 
Ijetrified,  but  had  acquired  the  hardness  of  flint. 
The  butcher,  with  all  h.is  might,  could  not  cleave 
it  asunder.  It  ajipcared  like  a  piece  of  rock-work 
What  is  here  remarkable,  this  o,x  was  both  fat 
and  vigorous,  so  as  to  break  loose  four  times  from 
the  butcher;  whereas  the  only  instance  of  a  pe- 
trified ox's  brain  on  record  is  that  of  Bartholin's 
ox,  killed  at  Stockholm  ;  but  that  ox  was  very 
lean,  appeared  sickly,  went  always  with  his  he;id 
down,  which  determined  the  owner  to  part  with 
him. 

Mr.  Checketts,  of  Bolgravc,  has  now  (says  the 
LJQcestcr  Chronicle)   in   his  possession  a   mare 


Communicated  for  the  .American  Farmer. 

Philadelphia  Society 
FOR  PRO.VIOTING  AGRICULTURE. 

Stated  Aleetintf,  September  19. 
The  following  Communications  were  made: — 
1.  On  some  of  the  Diseases  of  Sheep,  by  Dr. 
S.  L.  Howell,  of  New-Jersey.    The  diseases  oc 
curicd  in  a  large  flock  of   merinos,  chiefly  im 
ported.     With    the  exception  of  worms  in   the 
frontal  sinuses  of  the   head,  and  the  sore  in  the 
claws  of  the  feet,  the  complaints  proceeded  from 
too  full  feeding  on  Indian  corn   during  winter. — 
Many  ewes   lost  their  lambs  from  this  cause. — 
.\irq)le  exjierience  has  confirmed  the   theory  of 
Dr.  H.     Breeding  ewes  ought  not  to  be  aliowerl 
to   grow  too  lat :  and  even  store  sheep,  intended 
to  l)e  kept  over  wint   r,  should  be  attended  to  in 
that  respect  during  the  summei- ;  for,  if  ^lermitted 


jects,  several  on  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals, 
and  the  ajiplication  of  water  from  springs,  rivers, 
and  wells,  to  land  :  numerous  engravings  are  giv- 
en, to  illustrate  the  modes  of  irrigation  propos- 
ed, and  actually  in  operation  in  different  parts  of 
France. 

5.  Dr.  Ghirardi  of  Florence,  who  attended  the 
meetingnf  the  Society,  presented  the  third  volume 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
."Vgriculture  and  Economy  of  that  city.  Many  of 
the  oapers  arc  of  a  local  nature,  but  there  are 
some  of  general  inqiort  on  manures, — on  insects 
that  infest  wheat,  and  on  regulating  the  courses  of 
rivers,  and  their  application  to  the  proposes  of 
irrigation. 

6.  Count  Von  Hazzi,  on  the  part  of  the  Econo- 
mical Society  at  Munich  in  B.ivaria,  sent  three 
volumes  of  the  Weekly  Journal  published  by  that 
association.  They  embrace  every  subject  con- 
nected with  agriculture  and  dumestic  economy, 
and  the  jjapers  are  accompanied  by  cuts  and  litho- 
graphic engravings,  when  necessary  for  illustra- 
tion. The  preceding  volumes  were  received  some 
time  since. 


At  a  late  annual  fair  in  Pawtuxent,  Rhode  Is^ 
land,  25  ladies  received  premiums,  for  produc- 
tions of  their  industry  and  ingenuity. 
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ISIutch  Race.^Ov.  Thiiisf';iy  iT;atCli  race  the 
meiitioiitd  in  tlu  p^ptis,  was  run  over  the  Union 
Course,  at  jamr.cia,  by  two  tliicc  year  old  colts  ; 
Cou}it  Fi/wr,  a  Jersey  liorsc,  by  li.^fn  dili'ji:  ;  :iiicl 
Jounce,  an  Jicli/ise  colt,  owned  in  this  city.  Tlic 
distance  was  4  miles  and  repeat  ;  each  colt  t<)c;ii  > 
125  pounds  weight  ;  Coimt  Fi/ier  was  rode  by  Mi-. 
Laird,  who  hied  him,  and  Lance  by  Mr.  Pnrdy. 
IVlore  skilful  riders,  perhaps  could  not  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  The  result  has  shewn  that 
colts  of  this  a^e  can  perform  more  than  the 
breeders  of  horses  or  sportsmen  have  been  ac- 
customed to  believe.  Ninety  poimds,  by  the  Eng- 
lish rules  of  coursing,  arc  the  weight  agreed  upon 
for  thi'ee  year  olds, —  and  BS,  by  the  lules  cf  our 
course,  :>.t  Jamaica  ;  and  then  seldom  do  they  run 
more  thaii  two  n'ile  heats  at  that  age.  In  this 
match  the  Put  4  mile  heat  was  run,  each  colt 
carrying  23  pounds  over  the  us\ial  colt  weights,  in 
eight  minutes  and  twenty  five  seconds,  which  is  a 
greater  performance  than  any  tiling  we  have  yet 
seen  on  record  in  tlie  English  sporting  caleiidei's. 
They  started  kindly  at  the  tap  of  the  drum,  Pur- 
dy  taking  the  lead,  but  w:is  passed  by  Laird  in 
the  first  half  mile.  In  the  next  lialf  mile  I'urdy 
regained  the  ground  he  lost,  passed  Laird,  took 
the  lead  and  kept  it  until  they  had  entered  upon 
the  fouitli  mile,  when  Laird  suddenly  made  a  run, 
shot  ahead  and  maintained  his  superiority  to  the 
end  of  the  heat;  coming  in  aiiout  three  lengths 
ahead  of  liis  antagonist,  notwithstanding  ail  his 
active  and  pei'severing  exertions.  Second  heat, 
Laird  took  the  lead  and  kejit  it  with  ease  to  the 
end  of  the  race,  winning  about  four  lengths — time 
y/H.  30s.  Both  colts  run  remarkably  tiue,  and 
.shewed  great  sirength,  bottom  and  speed;  Should 
no  accident  happen  to  them  until  they  become 
aged  horses,  they  will  be  able  to  contend  with  any 
thing  that  can  be  produced  upon  the  turf. 

Seven  pounds  is  considered  equal  to  a  distance. 
As  the  colts  carried  "Tibs,  over  weight,  tiiere 
were  4  distances  against  them.  Upon  this  calcu- 
lation it  is  greater  running  than  that  of  Eclipse 
and  Henry. — \eiu.YQrk  Pu'icr. 

Extracts  from  "  Axxals  of  SfOJ!TJUG"for./ii- 
gust,  1S24. 

"in  our  records  of  animal  exertion,  of  what 
kind  soever,  we  liave  always  hailed  with  most  de- 
light tliose  which  conduce  to  tome  useful  pai-- 
pose  ;  or  evince,  in  the  performance  the  gi'Satest 
portion  of  mind:  and  in  this  light  we  view  tlu- 
following  account  of  a  trial  of  skill  and  industry 
made  by  l/ie  ot/wr  ncjc : — 

S/iinning  mule/!. — At  Galwriv,  on  Whit-Wed- 
nesday, in  the  gardens  at  West-house,  the  seat  o! 
the  Port  Collector,  there  was  a  trial  of  skill  in 
the  art  of  spinning  by  several  young  women  ;  ami 
prendums,  consistingof  a  new  wheel,  a  handsome 
gown,  a  reel,  &:c.  were  to  be  giving  to  the  most 
deserving.  About  thirty  competitors  started,  each 
seated  under  a  tree  in  the  shrubbery,  and  dressed 
in  her  holiday  clothes.  By  a  signal  bell,  they  com- 
menced their  work  at  two  o'clock,  each  being 
previously  furnished  with  an  exact  half-pound  oi 
liax,  whicli  she  was  to  convert  into  the  greatest 
quantity  of  good  and  welf-spun  yam  in  the  sliort- 
est  sjjace  of  time,  and  most  ncaily  equal  iii^grist. 
Sec.  to  a  pattern  of  two  lianks  of  yarn  exhibited  to 
thi m  before  stanins.  The  result  of  the  contest 
was,  that  Kitty  O'Neil,  a  native  of  Newry,  but 
of  late  a  resident  in  Gal  way,  got  the  fiist  pre- 
miuui,  having  spun  her  full  half  ))ound  hank  near- 
est t!)  the  [ialtern,  in  four  hours  and  13  minutes. 
The  next  best  spun  8J  cuts  in  the  above  time,  and 
the  others  fpUowed  in  a  near  progression. 

Three  sficcies  of  s/iced,  equal  to  the  hop,  step, 
and  jump  fancy.     At  an  early  hour,  on  W'ednes- 


day,  July  21,  a  curious   match  was  performed  on'the  first   place,  you  would  hnvc  had  a  lesson  of 
Kennington-Common,    between    two    gentlemenlhumility  and  industry  t.night  to  your   pride    of 


named  Lawrence  and  Brown.     It  was  who  should 
run,  walk,  and  walk  backwards,  each  a  mile,  in 
the  shortest  time.     The  st.ike  was  50  sov's,   and 
the  performance  was  as  follows: — 
Mh.  Lawhknck. 
Ran     :     :     :     :     :    1  mile     6m.  39s. 


Walked  : 
Ditto  back 


1  mile   ICm. 
1  mile  ISm. 


;os. 
3s. 


34m.  5Ss. 

Mn.  Bkown. 

Ran     :;:::!  ndle     7m.  30s. 

Walked:     :     :     :    1  mile  11m.  42s. 

Ditto  back  :     :     :    1  mile  16m.    2s. 


o4m.  54s. 
Thus  winning  by  only  four  seconds. 


A  report  of  the  tobacco  insjjected  at  and  deli- 


southern  education  and  habits,  in  the  [jerson 
of  a  gentleman  who,  in  ///r. /?</(/,  exhibited  the 
skill  of  a  first  rate  ploughman,  successfully  we 
believe,  contending  for  tlie  highest  premium,  and 
who  was  no  other  than  tlic  Iiecfi::trr  o/'  Uills  and 
Clerk  of  the  Counlii  ;  and  who  niig/it  have  been 
compelled  to  yield  the  proud  trophy  to  the  yet 
superior  adroitness  of  one  of  t/ie  Judges  of  the- 
Court,  if  official  business  had  not  taken  him  av/ay  ! 
— Vou  ^^■ou[d  Iiave  seen,  in  fact,  an  immense  as- 
semblage of  wealthy  zuAvjorking Farmers,  quali- 
fied by  practice  and  education,  alike  to  hold  the 
plough,  or  to  wield  the  pen  ;  this  was  characte- 
ristic of  nearly  all,  from  the  President,  late  an 
enlightened  member  of  tlie  Senate  of  tlie  United 
States,  down  through  all  grades  of  the  Soci-.  ty. 

More — you  would  have  seen  a  splendid  display 
of  Dom.estic  Animals;  among  these,  twenty  St.vl- 
LION'S,  of  superior  figure  and  ca]iacity  for  all  the 
valuable  uses  bv  which  that  noble  animal  condu- 


vered   from   Piscataway   Inspection  Warehouse,  ces  to  the  safety,  pleasure,  and  comfort  of  man. 
ditf-ing  the  quarter  conimeneing  on  the  5th  July,_^°"  would  have  heard  tlie  points  and  qualitiesof 


1S24  ;  ending  on  the  fourth  October,  1824. 


DouiLSlic 
K.outli. 

stuie. 

he-ill- 

Sl'CCICtl. 

Tul.il. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

233 

9 

242 

N  umber  de-^ 
livered. 

253 

258 

JOHN  C.  -MOORE  inspector. 


I  each  animal,  pointed  out  and  criticised  by  men 
who  have  an  eye,  and  a  taste  for  sucli  things. — 
iWhat  more.''  you  would  have  seen  displayed  on 
the  field  many  individuals  of  Col.  Powel's  fine 
(stock  of  impoited,  and  native  Improved  Short- 
horn C.'iiTi.E,  v/ith  some  North  Devons,  and 
|many  fine  specimens  of  home  breed,  and  the  fruit 
I  of  various  crosses,  cxhiljiting  the  effect  of  mixed 
.bloods  of  various  degrees. — Xiorcover,  voa  would 
jhave  seen,  of  SHf;i-p,  six  hundred  full  bred  Me- 


Trasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Oct.  29,  lS24.'r."f  •,'^'^',"S  part  of  a  single  Hock  of  1500,  all  in 
,,         /-,  .       J  ,  ■    ■      ,        ,  ,,    high  healtn,   with  clean  noses,  i-osy  skins,  livelv 

JrueCofly,Jrom  the   original    re/wrt   o«  yi/.  e,,-s,  and  silk-like  fieeces-together  with  numer- 


B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.     S.  Md. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  October  29,  1S24. 

CATTLE  SHOW,  No.  II, 

Of  the  Fenmtjlvania  ^griciillur.il  Society. 


inthtsojfice.     _    __  ,ous  pensof  DiSHi.tvs;  and  Broad-tails,  mixed 

with  both  the  other  two.  Above  all,  you  would 
jhave  seen  order,  regularity,  sobriety,  and  a  deep 
heart-felt  interest  in  what  was  going  on,  by  the  solid 
land-holding,  and  land-working  yeomanry  of  the 
jState;  put  in  earnest  action  by  the  zeal  and  ta- 
lents of  an  individual,  who,  being  blessed  with 
the  adi'antages  of  easy  fortune,  classical  educa- 
tiftn,  science,  and  travel;  now  finds  his  greatest 
pleasure  in  employing  all  these,  in  projecting  and 
piosecuting  plans  to  enlighten  and  meliorate  the 
We  are  waiting  for  the  official  account  of  this  condition  of  the  Farmers  of  his  State  and  coun- 
great  Agricultural  Exhibition,  which  washeld  at  try,  iu  all  that  concerns  the  landed  community; 
Chester  on  the  14th  and  15ih  ult.  The  badness  that  community  which  is  at  once  the  parent  and 
of  the  weatheron  thei)iecedingday,did  not  deter:the  nurse  of  all  that  is  most  substantial  and  va- 
us,  as  it  is  said  to  have  done  many  otiicrs  of  Ma-'luable  in  society. — Such  my  worthy  readers,  far- 
ryU'.nd,  who  talked  I  a!id  talked!  and  talked'  ot|niers,  and  iarm'ers'  sons,  is  but  a  bird's  eye  view 
going  :  but  whose  zeal  was  on  this,  as  it  is  on  of  wiuft  you  would  have  seen  at  the  hite  Chestei- 
many  similar  occasions,  easily  evaporated  by  too, Cattle  Shov/.— Such,  in  part  at  least,  is  what  you 
much  heat,  or  congealed  by  too  much  cold,  or  niay  expect  to  see  af  the  ajiproaching  Shows  in 
melted  by  too  much  rain.  A  kind  of  zeal  which ;  Maryland.  Who  can  say  that  such  opportunities 
kindles  readily  enough  over  a  good  five  and  aiof  meeting  together,  and  of  mutually  imparting 
i^lass  of  generous  wine,  and  fiies  off  in  having  aiand  gaining  instruction,  ought  not  to  be  embrac- 
",{;'7-f(7;7(u«f/"  to  do  the  thing  ;  ascertain  ofHcersled,  at  almo.^t  any  sacrifice,  by  Farmers,  young 
ot  the  Ka\y  had  "a  great  mind"  to  embark  uV.and  old?  'i'he  Alerchauts — they  have  their  Ex- 
tlse  hazardou.s  and  fameless  duty  df  catching  Pi-  change  where  they  daily  meet,  to  understand  and 
rates  in  the  West  Indies,  uiuilit  came  to  the  push, 'protect  their  mercantile  rights.  I'he  Doctors — 
and  then,  like  the  Maryland  Farmers,  who  couUlithey  have  their  Colleges  and  Schools  to  elevate 
so    easily  have  visited  the   Chester  Show,   theyimore  and  more  the  dignity  of  their  Profession. — 

''  '  ...         The /.«TO;/<;'r.s— tliey  sv.arm,  like  Egyptian  locusts, 

about  the  Courthouses,  all  over  the  country,  lay- 
ing their  honest  heads  together  to  squeeze  their 
clients,  while  they  pioslpone  their  causes;  ma'.iing 
confusion  worse  confounded,  and  fattening  all  the 
while  on  tlic  "  glorious  lUjaertainty  of  the  law." — 
The  manufacturers,  grearimd  small ;  be  they  tlie 
sonsof  \'ulcan.  orof  Crisjiin  ;  the  workers  in  skins, 
whether  of  bulls,  or  beavers;  the  Knights  of  the 
shuttle  or  the  bodkin,  at  the  sound  of  tailor's  thiiii. 
ble  on  the  back  of  his  goose,  may  be  huddled  to- 
gether with  one  voice  to  strike  for  higiier  wages, 
or  sue  for  highor/iro;ec«/ora  ;  while  tlie  poor  Far- 
mers,  scattered  over   the  face   of  the  laud,  are 


jhad  a  greater  mind  to — stay  at  home. — So  w-e  dare 
isay  it  will  be  with  respect  "to  the  Fair  at  l-^astoii 
jon  the  ISth  iiist.  Many  have  already  announced 
la  great  mind  to  go  to  Easton  on  the  ihli.     When 

the  time  comes  we   shall  see,  wliat 

we  shall  see. 

In  the  former  case  the  loss  was,  in  the  lattcj' 
it  will  be,  th.eir  o.vn  ;  for  we  care  noc  how  X-;;«a- 
ing  the  Farmer  ujay  be,  or  conceit  himself  to 
be,  yet  he  could  not  have  i'ailed,  if  he  had  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear,  to  liave  derived  much  plea- 
sure, as  well  as  instruction,  from  v/hat  was  there 
both  seen  and  heard.  And  what  then,  perhaps, 
says  the   reader,  should  1  have  £e>en  ?    Why,  in 
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finven  up,  one  by  ore,  to  be  picked  like  gci-be,  by 
the  " knowiyiff  ones."  And  now,  when  associa- 
tions are  formed  and  premiums  held  out  to  bring 
them  together  for  the  interchange  ot  ideas  and 
information  ;  for  the  exhibition  and  comparison 
of  their  best  practices  and  productions  of  their 
labour  ;  for  dcvibing  the  m.eans  of  political  secu- 
rity, and  of  improvement  in  all  tlie  branches  of 
the  business  by  which  tliey  live,  why  !  iome  of 
tliem  wi.l  come  at  the  call,  if  perchance  there  be 
not  a  little  corn  to  be  pulled,  or  a  little  wheat  to 
be  sown,  or  a  beef  to  be  killetl,  or  a  cow.])cu  to  be 
moved,  or  if  he  could  go  and  come  witlunit  bny- 
ir.j^  a  new  bonnet  for  his  daughter,  or  a  new  gown 
for  an  honest  help  mate,  who  has  been  toiling  all 
the  year  for  his  conifcit  and  estate  ;  or  if,  above 
all,  it  should  hai;pen  not  to  threaten  rain — if  pei- 
adventure,  all  these,  and  a  thousand  more  ifs 
should  r.ot  interfere,  why  then  he  will  t,o  to  the 
Cattle  Show. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  official 
reports  of  the  Chester  Show  are  received — they 
will  be  given  in  our  next. 

itT"  All  those  who  may  have  any  thing  to  exhi- 
bit at  the  Cattle  Show  on  the  \\'cstern  Shore,  are 
earnestly  requested  to  give  notice  fonl-.with,  to 
J.  S.  Hkiniier,  Postmaster  of  the  City  of  lialtimore. 

dy  It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  piemium  on  the  Kastern  Shore  ot  Ma- 
ryland, will  not  prechide  the  owner  from  taking  a 
premium  for  the  same  object  on  the  Western 
Shore,  and  vice  versa. 

i];y=  The  Trustees  met,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, on  Wednesday  last,  at  Hayfields,  being  just 
twelve  months  since  their  former  meeting  at  the 
same  place.  They  were  led  by  the  owner,  who 
does  not  ride  a  "  white  horse,"  over  every  part  of 
his  large  farm,  and  every  where  were  evidences 
of  skill  and  sound  judgment — work  every  where 
clone  in  season  and  nve/l  cloyie.  Where  last  year 
we  saw  his  rye  just  sprouting  from  the  earth,  are 
now  fields  of  well  set  clover  and  timothy. — Where 
100  bushels  of  lime  had  given  him  luxuriant  crops 
of  corn,  deep  fallowing  hassijice  paved  the  way 
for  wheat.  On  that  and  on  timothy  sward,  in  all, 
little  over  one  hundred  acres,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred bushels  of  wheat,  sowed  with  even  hand-, 
have  just  risen  with  vigorous  shoot  above  the 
ground — every  thing  attested  the  keen  eye  of  the 
master — the  ready  apprehension  of  the  manager 
to  "  catch  his  ideas" — and  the  steady  hand  of  the 
faithful  servant  to  perform  the  labour.  It  was  whis- 
pered that  Col.  Boslcy  would  invite  the  inspection 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  award  the  pre- 
mium for  the  best  cultivated  Farm.  He  is  noiv 
ploughing  his  pastuie  with  three  large  horses, 
meaning  to  spread  on  one  hundred  bushels  of  lime 
for  Indian  corn  next  year — that  to  be  succeeded 
by  small  grain  in  the  fall  of  J826 — with  clover  and 
timothy,  for  the  scythe,  in  1S2~ — on  which  the 
lime  of  1824  will  tell  well. 

3/"  To  give  greater  variety  and  to  attract  more 
attention  to  that  branch  of  their  exhibition,  the 
Trustees  will  award  the  Premiums  allotted  to 
Household  Manufacturers,  to  any  which  mriy  at 
any  time  have  been  made  heretofore,  however 
remote,  within  the  State,  and  in  tlie  family  by  .. 
member  of  whom  it  may  be  shewn.  But,  after 
this  Show,  the  premi#Bls  will  be  bestowed  only 
on  such  articles  as  may  be  hen-ufti-r  manufactur- 
ed; nor  will  they  now  be  given  to  any  article 
which  has  heretofore  takeri  a  Jiremium. 

(tT*  We  understand  General  La  Fayette  has 
been  invited  to  attend  the  Agricultural  Exhibi- 
tion at  Elision,  in  this  State,  on  the  ISth  inst. 


i)/-  The  names  of  the  Judges  and  Committecs|hogshead  of  Joshua  Warfield's,  of  .\nne  Arundel, 
appointed  for  the  Maryland  Cattle  Show,  for  the  fine  spangled  tobacco,    sold  forS^O;  the  rest  of 

iiis  crop  at  very  low  prices.  Tobacco  of  the 
best  quality  would  command  as  good  prices  now 
as  at  an\  time  this  year.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  Pork  is  going  to  sell  for  this  fall.  The 
Editor  of  the  Farmer  stopping  with  a  friend  on 
the  road  last  week,  and  looking  at  his  pen  of 
hogs,  as  at  every  thing  else  on  a  nvelt  managed 
farm,  saw  that  they  were  young,  with  corn  lay- 
ing by  them,  and  considering  these  to  be  essen- 
tial signs  of  good  pork,  engaged  his  year's  supply 
at  S6  ;  but  he  ratlier  thinks  his  friend  got  the 
wealhei-  gage  of  him.  He  doubts  if  the  price 
will  settle  down  at  more  than  j^j,  though  he 
wishes  it  may.  Editors  of  papers  disposed  to 
use  a  part,  are  requested  to  copy  the  whole  of 
the  fore;.joing,  and  tlie  short  ttible  of  contents 
which  follows — Cut  fair  as  the  boys  sav,  that's 
all! 


Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  v/ill  be  published 
the  next  number  of  the  American   Farmer,  alsi 
the  regulations  for  the  government  of  that  exhi 
bition. 

i);/"  From  the  notices  already  given  of  things 
to  be  brought,  the  expectation  may  be  entertained 
that  the  next  Cuttle  Show  will  be  very  full  and  in- 
teresting. 

iij'  A'  Resolution  was  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  at  their  meeting  at  Lexington,  the  re- 
sidence of  David  Williamson,  Jr.  requiring  each 
Member  of  the  Board,  and  requesting  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society  to  bring,  themselves,  and  to  use 
their  infinence  to  prevail  on  their  neighbours  to 
bring,  any  thing  on  their  farms  of  merit  at  all  re- 
m.arkable.  Should  this  be  done,  we  shall  have 
an  exhibition  at  which  we  may  be  proud  to  have 
invited  the  "Nation's  Guiist."  , 

itT^  One  of  the  leading  objects  of  tV.e  American 
Farmer,  and  one  to  which  strict  attention  has  al- 
wa\  s  been  paid,  is  to  give  to  its  subscribers  cor- 
rect inteilige\ice  as  to  the  prices  of  the  principal 
articles  which  they  have  either  to  buy  or  sell 
in  this  market.  In  our  last  we  intimated  that 
hereafter  we  would  endeavour  to  be  xnm-c  detail- 
ed,  though  we  could  not  be  more  accurate  than 

we  have  hitherto  been.  The  following  items  jthe  cause  of  humanity,  as  tour  only  of  those  use- 
have  been  collected  by  the  Editor  in  perso/i,  who'ful  insects,  the  bee,  were  found  in  the  hive  when 
finds  a  pleasure  in  devoting  an  hour's  leisure  to  an  I  removed  from  its  stand. 

intercourse   with  gentlemen    here,   who  deal    in'        ■   ■  ■  

the  stnple  productions  of  the  state,  either  on 
their  own  account,  or  as  agents  selling  on  coi:;- 
mission.     He  takes   pleasure    in    informing   th 


At  a  Brighton  Fair,  last  week,  si  glass  bee  hive^ 
filled  with  honey,  as  the  bees  had  left  it,  particu- 
larly attracted  the  attention  of  the  spectators. 
It  was  sent  by  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  of  Kox- 
bury,  and  added  much  to  'he  interest  of  the  ex- 
hibition. The  hive  is  of  globular  form,  was  fil- 
led b)  the  bees  in  twenty-two  days,  and  is  estima- 
ted to  weigh  nearly  an  hundred  pounds.  The  ex- 
periment as  made  by  Gen.  Dearborn  subserves 


FoY  Rent  OY  \iease, 

__  ^ _ ^      ._      THE  FAi^M  AND  GRIST  MILL,  the  pro- 

Farm"ers  ami  Pianters  that  in  rendering  to^thcmlP^ ""ty  of  the  late  Frederick  Skinner,  now  of  Mrs. 
this  agreeable  duty,  their  agents  assist  him  withi^a'"*'^  Skinner,  near  the  Court-house  in  Calvert 
all  possible  courtesy  and  candour,  giving  readilyjcounty,  of  this  State. 

the  information  he  seeks.  He  does  not  believe  The  farm  consists  of  about  six  hundred  acres 
that  in  any  part  of  the  world  there  is  a  class  of  of  l«nd.  with  a  good  dwelling  for  a  large  family, 
citizens  mere  remarkable  for  strict  probity  and  and  all  the  necessary  out  buddings,  together  with 
punctual  discharge  of  their  obligations  and  du-la  good  proportion  of  meadow  land.  The  soil  is 
ties  than  are  generally  the  cc^mmission  mor-|well  adapted  to  all  the  staple  products  of  Mary- 
chants  who  sell  in  this  market  the  productionsj'-and,  with  buildings  and  fences  in  good  repair.— 
of   the  soil.     There  is  sometimes  a  fastidiousness  The  Mill  is  well  situated  and  does  a  large  pro 


bout  giving  names,  and  other  particulars  which 
we  hope  will  wear  olT. 

As  to  seeds  we  may  quote  clover  seed  at  ^4, 
but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  new  crop  has 
not  yet  come  in — Timothy,  ^2  50  to  3 — Orchard 
grass,  S2  to  2  50— Herds-grass  75  cents  to  $1 — 
Salt  fine  Liverpool,  60  cents — Ground  alum,  0)2^ 
— Herrings,  g2  31^  pef  barrel  of  about  500 — 
Mackerel,  No.  1,  g"  25— No.  2,  ,^6  to  6  25— No. 
3,  S5  25— Gun-powder  tea,  by  the  pound,  JtjI  40 
to  1  50--Imperial,  SI  40— Hyson,  j^l  25— Young 
hyson,  SI  12i  to  1  25 — brown  sugar  of  best  C|ua- 
lity,  12i  per  pound,  or  g3  for  2S  pounds — Coffee, 
18^ — Pepper,  25  cents — Allspice,  30  cents — 
Cheese,  best  quality  of  American  make,  8  to  9 
cents— -Gunpowder,  best  quality,  37i  cents — 
Shot,  10  cents  per  pound,  not  expected  to  vary 
materially  until  after  the  Presidential  election — 
Best  red  wheat,  92  to  96 — Lawler  wheat,  96  to 
93 — Best  white  wheat  for  family  flour,  from  Si  5 
to  1  10;  part  of  crop  of  Nicholas  Martin's  of 
Talbot  County,  sold  this  week  at  §1  08;  jiart  of 
Col.  Lloyd's  at  gl  09— Corn,  36  to  3S— Rye,  40 
cents  ;  900  bushels,  crop  of  Mr.  Charles  Adams, 
of  Caroline  County,  sold  on  Monday  last  at  39 
zenU—Best  family  flour  retaita  at  §6  50  per  bar 
rel— Tobacco— it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  no 
change  has  occurred  in  the  price  of  this  article  ; 
such  is  the  impression  amongst  the  dealers.  A 
crop  of  eight  hogsheads  of  Mr.  James  Dawkins' 
from  St.  Leonard's  Creek,  Calvert  County,  sold 
three  for  §9,  two  for  $&,  and  three  for  J53.     One 


portion  of  the  grinding  for  the  county. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  projjrietor  tore- 
side  in  a  city  for  the  more  convenient  education 
of  her  children,  and  she  desires  therefore  rather 
to  get  a  good  tenant  on  a  long  lease,  than  to  ob- 
tain a  high  price.  To  any  industrious  man,  with 
the  rejiutation  of  a  good  manager  of  land,  she 
would  rent,  (or  prefer  to  lease)  on  moderate  terms, 
both  the  farm  and  the  mill.  To  such  a  person 
she  would  hire  the  negroes,  men  and  women,  and 
dispose  of  all  the  domestic  animals,  and  live  stock 
of  different  ki<';!s,  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  farm  and  vv  the  use  and  consumption  of  those 
eni))loyed  on  it;  or,  having  first  rented  or  leased 
the  farm,  she  would  rent  or  lease  the  mill,  and 
hire  out  the  negroes  separately,  and  on  moderate 
terms.  Enquire  of  Sarah  Skinner,  residing  om 
the  premises,  whose  Post-Oflice  is  Prince  Frede- 
rick-Town, Calvert  county,  or  of 

J.  S.  SKINNER, 
Post-Master  of  Baltimore. 

P.  S.  The  Editor  will  thank  any  of  his  friends, 
who  will  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  the  above 
notice. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL 

sociErv. 

The  secon<l  annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsijl 
■yania  JlgricuUurul  Society  was  held  on  the  four 
teenth  and  Ijth  instant,  at  Chester,  in  Delaware 
county. 

The  usual  arrangements  being  made,  the  vari 
ous  committees  proceeded  upon  their  duties,  and 
presented  ihc  following  reports,  which  were,  by 
the  directors,  confirmed, 

Mr.  Worth  delivered  an  excellent  address.* 
The  Society  afterwards  assembled  on  the  ground, 
whcie  they  were  gratified  by  receiving  the  pre 
sidents  and  officers  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Bridgeton,  New-Brunswick, 
and  Bucks  county  Agricultural  Societies,  as  well 
as  nutny  distinguished  gentlemen  from  Delaware, 
Carolina,  Maryland,  and  otlier  States. 

The  committee  for  neat  cattle  report  that  they 
consider  the  following  persons  entitled  to  pre 
miums: — 

John  Hare -Powel,  for  the  best  bull  not  more  than 
six,  nor  less  than  two  years  old,  %iO,  for  Bishop 
an  imported  thorough  bred  "  improved  Durham 
short  horn  bull,"  bred  by  Mr.  Curwen  of  Cum 
bertand.    Freiniiim  rtlinquinlied  by  Mr.  Powel. 

Thomas  S.  Woodward,  for  the  next  best,  j520,  for 
Oakes,  from  a  native  cow  by  Ccelebs,  an  im- 
ported improved  D.  S.  H.  bull. 

Henry  A.  t;arpenter,  for  the  next  best,  glO,  for 
Lothario,  bred  by  Mr.  Powel,  dam  Rose,  an 
"  imported  I).  S.  H.  cow,  by  George,  an  improv 
ed  D.  S.  H.  bull." 

Manuel  Eyre,  for  the  next  best,  g5,  for  Leopard, 
bred  b)  Mr.  Eyre,  derived  from  Mr.  Heaton's 
importation  of  Teeswater  blood.  Premium  re- 
anguished 

John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  best  bull  not  more  than 
two  years  old,  §25,  for  Wye  Comet  by  Blaze, 
dam  White  Rose,  both  bred  by  Mr.  Champion, 
in  England.     Premium  rcii)ujuishcd, 

John  Hare  Powel,  tor  the  next  best,  %\5,  for  Sus 
sex,  bred  by  Mr.  Powel,  sire  and  dam  both 
bred  in  England.     Premium  re/iurjuis/ied. 

Henry  A.  Carpenter,  for  the  next  best,  ■:^10,  for 
Leopold,  bred  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  from  Rose, 
by  Mr.  Powel's  half  bred  biill  Rob  Roy. 

John  Mare  Powel,  for  the  next  best,  gs,  for  Rake, 
bred  by  Mr.  Powel,  by  Bishop,  (!aii)  Flora,  an 
imported  D.  S  H.  cow.  Premium  reliiujuiahed. 

John  Ha'e  Powel,  for  the  best  cow,  not  more  than 
seven,  nor  less  than  three  years  old,  §25,  lor 
Shepherdess,  a  thorough  bred  improved  D.  S 
H.  cow,  bred  by  Mr.  Champion,  in  England. — 
Premium  relinyuished. 

John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  next  best  S20,  for  Fairy, 
bred  by  Mr.  Powel,  by  the  thorough  bred,  im- 
ported improved  D.  S.  H.  bull  Denton,  dam 
Prize.     Premium  relim/uiished. 

John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  next  best,  §10,  for  Flo- 
ra.    Premium  relini/uish'ed. 

Henry  A.  (^1rpenter,  for  the  next  best,  S^5,  for 
Prize,  ahalf  bred  cow,  purchased  of  Mr.  Powel 

Dr.  Elmer,  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  best  heifer 
not  more  than  three,  nor  less  than  one  year  oW, 
S20,  for  Flirt,  i  blood,  bred  by  Mr.  Pcwel,  by 
the  imported  bull  Denton,  dam  Julia,  granddam 
an  impoi-ted  Devon  cow.  Premium  reliiuiuish- 
ed. 

Meiiry  A.  Carpenter,  for  the  next  best,  gl5,  for 
Lavinia,  by  Mr.  Powel's  half  bred  bull  Rob 
Roy,  from  Star,  a  half  bred  D.  S.  H.  cow. 


*  We  regret  tluU  Mr  Worth's  address  has  not 
been  /lublished — He  shall  endeavour  to  firocure 
it.  The  readers  of  ;.he  American  Farmer  are  fa- 
miliar  nnth  the  clear,  practical  and  useful  nature 
tif  his  vj>-ifings  on  .dgriculture. — [Ed.  Am.  F.^ik. 
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John  Serrill,  for  the  next  best,  glO,  for  Cynthia, 
from  Meadow  Maid. 

Henry  A.  Carpenter,  for  the  next  best,  g.?,  for 
Meg,  from  a  native  cow,  by  Billy  Austin  of  3-4 
blood,  bred  by  Mr.  Powel.  ' 

John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  best  heifer,  not  more 
than  twelve  months  old,  S20,  for  Coquette,  by 
Bishop,  dam  Fairy,  bred  by  .Mr.  Powel.     Pre 
m  ill  m  relin<i  uixhcJ. 

Heni7  A.  Carpenter,  for  the  next  best,  Sl5,  for 
Charlotte  of  i  blood  by  Lothario,  dam  Prize. 

John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  next  best,  ;{^10,  for  Jilt, 
by  the  imported  improved  D.S  H.  bull  Bishop, 
dam  Luciuda,  grand  dam  Star,  s.reat  grand  dam 
Milker.     Premium  rclinquisliid. 

Thomas  Serrill,  for  the  next  best,  g5,  for  Sylvia, 
dam  Red  Beauty,  bred  by  Mr.  Serrill. 

John  Hare  Powel,  for  the  best  bull  of  Durham 
blood,  S20,  for  Monk,  bred  by  Mr.  Powel,  by 
Bishop,  dam  Virginia,  by  Generual,  grand  dam, 
the  imported  cow  Rosemary.     Premium  reli7i 
guished. 

Henry  Sen  ill,  for  the  best  ox,  not  more  than  nine 
nor  less  than  three  years  old,  bred  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, gfO,  for  Durham,  bred  by  Mr.  Serrill, 
from  a  cow  descended  from  Mr.  Ketland's  Dur- 
ham S.H.  heifer. 

Thomas  Smith,  of  Delaware,  fo*  the  best  steer, 
not  more  than  three  nor  less  than  one  year  old, 
bred  in  Pennsylvania,  reference  being  had  to 
the  mode  of  feeding,  glO,  for  Bonaparte,  from 
a  Kentucky  cow,  by  the  bull  Bonaparte. 
In  addition  to  the  cattle  which  were  distinguish- 
ed by  premiums,  the  following  animals  were  pre- 
sented : — 

FROM  CHESTER  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Joseph  Davis's  very  large  and  well  fed  steer, 
cow  and  bull  calf,  from  Mr.  Tomlinson's  stock. 

Mr.  Edge's  Baron,  from  Queen,  by  George,  of 
Teeswater  blood. 

FROM  DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Serrill's  Red  Beauty,  a  fine  three  years  old 
heifer,  and  two  very  large  well  formed  fat 
oxen. 

Mr.  Paschall's  two  years  old  heifer  Belle,  of  Hoi 
stein  blood,  possessing  some  remarkable  points. 

.Mr.  Henry  Serrill's  cow,  bull  calf  Friar,  and  a 
calf  by  Mr,  Eyre's  Ijull  of  Teeswater  blood. 

Mr.  John  Serrill's  very  large  and  well  formed 
cow.  Meadow  Maid,  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Ser- 
rill's Freckle,  by  Mr.  Powel's  bull  (itorge,  her 
calf,  and  a  three  years  old  steer,  of  good  size 
and  form, 

Mr.  John  Cochran's  fat  steer,  remarkable  for  his 
fine  shape,  great  size  and  light  offal. 

Mr.  Philip  Morris's  cow,  exhibiting  a  fine  form, 
and  one  of  the  fattest  carcasses  ever  produced 
in  the  state. 

Mr  Charles  Justis's  two  heifers  of  Kentucky 
blood,  seven  spayed  heifers,  fifteen  tat  stee:s, 
all  <)f  which,  by  their  good  shape  and  fatness, 
evinced  the  skill  and  good  management  of  their 
owner,  to  whom  we  owe  some  of  the  best  indi- 
viduals of  the  Kentucky  stock  which  can  be 
ti-aced  in  this  country. 

Mr.^  Smith's  fine  heifers,  Lucy  Dollv,  bv  Mr. 
Tor.ilinsoii'sM.iior,froiii  a  Kentuckv  cow,' Black 
Sus^.n,  and  a  singularly  fine  spayed  heifer,  of 
the  same  breed. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Serrill's  cows  Rose  and  Perfection, 
heiter  Clara,  and  two  steers  of  Kentucky  blood. 

Mr.  Oakford's  Salem  cow,  and  fat  oxen. 

Mr.  James  M'llvaine's  working  oxen. 

-Mr.  William  Ejre,  cow,  and  large  bull  calf. 
FROM  PHILADELPHIA  COUN  TV. 

Mr.  Manual  Evre's  yearling  bull  and  eight  heif 
ers,  all  strongly  marked  by  t!ie  "clean"  heads 
and  necks,  and  other  characteristics  of  Hea- 
ton's stock. 


Mr.   Rhode's  bull,  by  Mr.  Eyre's  bull  Leopard, 

derived  from  Heaton's  stock. 
Mr.  Samuel  Cox's  fine  bull  calf  Blyth,  from  Mr, 
Powel's  thorough  bred  imported  "  Improved 
Durham  Short  Horn"  cow  Shepherdess,  by  his 
imported  thorough  bred  improved  D.  S.  H.  ouU 
Champion. 
Dr.  Elmer's  imported  "  improved  I).  S.  H."  bult 

Dniham,  purchased  of  Mr.  Powel. 
Mr.  Powel's  imported  cows  Lady  and  Laura,  Vir. 
ginia   by  General,   dam   Rosemary,   thorough 
bred  improved  Durham  short  horns. 

Julia,  Ijy  the  imported  "improved  D.S.  H." 

bull  Denton,  dam  Devon. 
Fancy,  an  improved  Chinese  heifer;  Fidget, 
of  three  fourths  Devon  blood;  Frolic,  from 
I..!iuia  by  Bishop;  Viituoao,  from  Fancy  by 
the   same ;  Jerry,    sire  and   dam   brcil  in 
England  ;   a  fine  native  cow;  nnd  Steanri'- 
boat,  a  Kentucky  cow. 
Your  committee  do  not  attempt  to  designate 
the  points,  or  characteristics  of  the  various  ani- 
mals  which  have  been  submitted  to  their   view, 
as  the  display  of  nearly  an  hundred  and  fifty  neat 
cattle  of  extraordinary  excellence  precludes  the 
possibility    of  their  adhering,  in   the  present  in- 
stance,  to  the  rule  which  had   been  observed  oil 
former  occasion^  ;  but  they  cannot  avoid  express, 
ing  their  great  satisfaction   at   the  decided    im- 
provement which  has  been  made  in  the  stock,  by 
tlie  introduction  of  Mr.  Powel's  "Improved  Dur' 
ham  Short  Horns,"  whose  blood  can  be  traced  ir» 
nearly  all  the  breeding  animals,  which  were  dis- 
tinguished as  best  fitted  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  country,  by  uniting,  with  fine  forms,  the 
requisites  for  the  dairu  and  the  stall. 

THOMAS  SMITH,    , 
THOMAS  SERRILL, 
MATHEW  ROBERTS, 
RICH.  B.  JONES, 
C.  CHURCHMAN, 
Committee  for  jYeat  Cattle. 

The  committee  for  Sheep  and  Swine  repoW, 
that  they  t  on«ider  the  following  persons  entitled 
to  premiums : — 

John  Barney,  of  Delaware,  for  his  ram,  not  more 

than  two  years  old,  §5 

Joseph  Davis,  of  Chester  county,  for  the  best  ram 

of  Diihley  blood, not  I  ess  than  2  years  old,  jglO 
Joseph  Davis,  for  the  best  pen  of  Dishley  ewes, 

not  less  than  five  in  number,  glO 

Thomas  Serrill,  of  Delaware  county,  for  the  best 

merino  ram,  gio 

James   M'Uvaine,  of  Delaware   county,  for   the 

best  pen  of  merino  ewes,  glO 

Robert  Shaw,  of  Philadelphia  county,  forthe  best 

boar,  gio 

Mr.  Barney's  ewes  maintained  the  high  repu- 
tation of  his  well  known  flock,  and  largely  cou- 
iri^uted  to  tiic  display  of  stock. 

Mr.  James  M'Ihaii)e,  of  Delaware  county,  ex- 
hibited a  flock  of  500  merinos,  taken  without  se- 
lection from  1500,  po.ssessiug  good  points  and 
size,  wiih  very  jS/ie  Jieeces  and  healthful  appear- 
aiice. 

Mr.  William  Vv'est  exhibited  a  Dishley  ram 
witli  strong  tr.aits  of  the  imported  stock. 

Mr.  Jonathan  P.  Worrell's  ram,  of  Dishlay 
blood,  was  large  and  well  covered  by  his  fleece. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Serrill's  fine  impoi'ted  wethers 
combined  extraordinary  size  with  good  shape  and 
singular  fatness  ;  his  three  native  Dishley  wethers 
and  merino  ewes  were  good  specimens  of  their 
respective  breeds. 

Mr.  Eyre  showed  some  well  formed  sheep,  ve- 
ry strongly  marked  with  Dishley  blood. 

Colonel  John  Hare  Powel  exhibited  the  carcass- 
of  a  sheep  of  mixed   Southdown  and  UisiUey 
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blood,  which  we  consider  the  best  grass  fed  ani- 
mal we  have  ever  seen.  _ 
SAMUEL  WEST. 
JOB  ROBERTS, 
WILLIAM  EVANS, 
ELIJAH  LEWIS, 
SAMUEL  DAVIS, 

Committee  on  S/iee/i. 

The  committee  for  Horses  report,  that  they 
consider  entitled  to  premiums, 
Callender  Irvine,  for  the  best  bred  stallion,  not 

less  than  three  years  old,  ^40,  for  "  Windflow- 

er."     Premium  relim/uished  by  Mr.  Irvine. 
Jacob   Taylor,  jun    for  the  best  stallion,  fit  for 

draught,  not  less  than  three  years  old,  JWO,  for 

"Black  Planter  Lyon."  Premium  relincjuiiihed. 
John  Taylor,  of  Montgomery,  for  the  best  colt, 

ten  dollars. 

The  committee  have  to  regret  that  no  premi- 
um had  been  offered  for  a  description  of  horse, 
calculated  for  the  general  use  of  the  country,  for 
carriage  and  gig ;  and  the  more  so,  as  one  of  this 
character  was  exhibited,  of  superior  form  and 
excellence,  called  Diomed,  and  owned  by  Mr 
English. 

In  recommending  the  award  of  the  above  pre- 
miums, the  committee  have  felt  no  small  degree 
of  diffidence.  The  claims  of  several  of  the  horses 
were  of  the  highest  order.  In  point  of  action,  fi- 
gure and  Ijreeding,  Buzzard,  Goclotphin,  and  Rat- 
tler, are  entitled  to  marked  distinction.  Arab, 
by  Grand  Bashaw,  and  Standard,  by  Sir  Solomon, 
three  years  old  colts,  bid  fair,  in  due  time,  to  as- 
sume their  station  among  the  first  bred  horses  of 
the  country.  In  noticing  "  Bolivar,"  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  he  was  sired  by  "  Windflower."  Mr. 
Kersey's  horse  "  Hickory"  shows  many  of  the 
marks  of  the  fine  stock  from  which  he  is  descend 
ed. 

In  recommending  the  award  of  the  premium  to 
"Black  Planter  Lyon,"  as  the  "best  stallion  fit 
for  draught,"  the  committee  are  by  no  means  in- 
sensible'tothe  merits  of  the  other  horses  of  that 
class  which  were  exhibited ;  they  are  equally  cre- 
ditable to  the  breeders  and  to  the  country :  among 
them, however,  it  isdeemed  proper  to  distinguish 
Mr.  Bennet's  horse  "  First  Consul,"  and  Mr.  Ker- 
sey's "  Chester  County  Bay." 

Grand  Bashaw,  who  took  the  premium  at  the 
first  exhitbion,  was  viewed  with  great  satisfac 
tion,  and  lost  nothing  of  his  former  character  by 
his  presence  on  this  occasion. 

MANUEL  EYRE, 
GEO.  BLIGHT, 
E.  MORRIS, 
JNO.  G.  WATMOUGH, 
JOHN  WILCOX, 
AL.  SYDNEY  LOGAN, 
Covimittee  for  Horses. 
The  following  horses  were,  in  addition,  exhi- 
bited :— 

Mr.  Kendig's  powerful  and  very  active  draught 
horse  Cornplanter. 

Mr.  Davis's  Planter  Lyon,  which  last  year  took 
the  premium  for  the  best  draught  horse,  and  was 
therefore  excluded  from  the  competition. 

IMPLEMENTsTiF  HUSBANDRY. 
The  committee  for  implements  of  husbandry 
report,  that  they  consider  the  following  persons 
entitled  to  premiums : — 

Oliver  Evans,  for  the  best  plough,  glO 

Wm.  S.  Michener,  for  the  best  winnowing  mill  or 
ian,  SlO 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  state,  that  they 
consider  Ezra  Cope  and  Thomas  Hoopes,  jun.  en- 
titled to  a  medal,  for  their  improvement  of  the 


mowing  machine,  which,  notwithstanding  the  un-  Mrs.  Jona.  Roberts  for  the  best  counterpane,  jRS 


favourable  circumstances  attending  Us  trial,  has 
been  decidedly  proved  to  be  worthy  of  distinc- 
tion, as  well  for  the  singular  simplicity  and  inge- 
nuity of  its  construction,  as  for  its  rapid  and  ef- 
fective operation.  For  Mr.  Eastman  they  would 
recommend  the  award  of  a  copper  medal,  for  his 
straw-cutter,  whicli  lias  been  so  often  noticed  on 
similar  occasions,  tliat  there  is  scarcely  room  for 
their  commendation. 

■Although  Oliver  Evans  has  been  considered 
entitled  to  the  premium  for  the  best  plough,  they 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  admirable  and  well  tried 
plough  of  Mr.  Suplee,  and  the  ingeniously  and 
well  constructed  ploughs  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Wiley,  Mr.  Beach  and  Mr.  C.  Evans. 

They  canrot  avoid  noticing  a  churn,  produced 
by  Mr.  Haydon,  of  Trenton,  as  it  appears  to  com 
bine  with  other  advantages,  that  of  being  easily 
made  clean. 

A  neat  model  of  Mrs.  Griffith's  improved  bee 
hive  was  exhibited,  which  appears  to  be  well  fit- 
ted for  its  purpose. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Wilson,  for  a  pair  of  double  co- 
verlids, go 

Mrs.  J.  Roberts  for  the  best  caipeting  one  yard 
wide  ar)d  fifty  yards  long,  gs 

GRASS  AND  STRAW  HATS. 

The  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  best  woman's  hat  in  imi- 
tation of  leghorn,  glO 

Hannah  Smith,  teacher  of  the  Fellenburgh  school 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  second  best,  %S 

Pupils  of  the  Fellenburgh  school  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  best  woman's  hat  made  of  straw,    §5 

The  Walnut-street  Charity  school  for  second 
best,  g5 

Miss  Francis  Dunlap,  of  Chester  county,  for  a  hat 
in  imitation  of  leghorn,  g3 

DOMESTIC  WINES. 

Edward  H.  Bonsall,  of  Germantown,  for  the  best 
domestic  wine,  gio 

In  addition  to  the  articles  of  domestic  fabric, 

for  which  premiums  have  been  awarded,  a  variej 


A  variety  of  ingenious  and  useful  implements,  ty  of  manufactures  was  exhibited,  some  of  which 
were  exhibited  by  Colonel  Powel,  viz  :  his  Block-, t^e  committee  deem  worthy  of  notice. 


ley  Cultivator,  his  Dibbling  Wheel,  his  movea- 
ble Sheep  fold,  his  improved  Yoke,  and  Ox  cart 
BEUBEN  HAINES, 
HENRY  L.  WADDELL, 
JOB  ROBERTS, 
JOHN  WILCOX, 


An  assortment  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
manufactured  by  the  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  exhibited. 
The  articles  were  much  superior  in  quality  to 
those  exhibited  at  the  last  cattle  show,  and  it 
cannot  fail  to  afford  public  satisfaction  to  be  in- 
Committee  for  Imjilements.  formed,  that   the  pupils   of  this  institution  are 

„,  _      ■ .  ,    ^   ,       ,  .,    clothed  exclusively  in  fabrics  which  are  the  work- 

The  committee  tor  the  trial  of  ploughmen  with  manship  of  their  own  hands. 

oxen   report,   that   Mr.  Cochran   ploughed   the      Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Pearson  exhibited  samples 

eighth  of  an  acre,  an  average  depth  of  7^  inches,  .of  domestic  carpeting  ot  a  most  excellent  quality. 

in  22  minutes.  a  grass  hat,  made   by  Miss  Mary  Dicky,  of 

Mr.  Caleb  Coburn,  the  same  quantity,  an  ave-|  Chester  county,  without  any  instruction,  as  to  the 

rage  depth  of  6i inches  in  23  minutes.  iprocess   of  manufacture  or  bleaching,  exhibited 


Mr.  Charles  Justis,  the  same  quantity,  an  ave- 
rage depth  of  5i  inches,  in  27  minutes;  they 
therefore  recommend  the  award  of  the  premium, 
for  the  best  ploughmr.n,  with  oxen,  to  Mr.  Coch- 
ran. 

JOB  ROBERTS, 
MATHEW  ROBERTS, 
G.  W.  HOLSTEIN, 

Coi7imittee. 

The  committee  for  the  trial  of  ploughmen,  with 
horses,  report  that  Mr.  Wiley  and  Mr.  Myers 


taste  and  ingenuity. 

A  gentleman's  beaver  hat  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Lyndsay,  of  Chesnut-street,  Philadel. 
phia,  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  for  the  neat- 
ness and  excellence  of  the  workmanship  it  evinced. 
Jesse  Kersey,  of  West  Philadelphia,  exhibited 
various  pieces  oi  stone  ware,  which  for  accuracy 
of  form,  neatness  of  finish,  and  excellence  of  the 
materials,  are  quite  equal  to  any  imported  ware 
which  has  at  any  time  been  offered  in  our  shops. 
Mr.  English,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  horse 

,  ._^_--  X        "  '        shoes  of  various  kinds ;  those  intended  to  correct 

contended  for  the  premium  offered  for  the  best  |  the  diseases  incident  to  narrow  heels  are  particu- 
ploughman  with  horses.  jia,iy  worthy  of  regard,  and  by  the  good  work- 

To  Mr.  Myers  they  recommend  the  award  of  a  manship  which  they  displayed,  evinced  the  skill 

premium  of  S5     ' ' '""'■  '■"  *-"-  -"  '""~  '— "  -i:-*-— ••■■>--'  =-  >-:- 

SAMUEL  DAVIS, 


SAMUEL  WEST, 
JAMES  WORTH, 

Com7nittee. 
The  contest  for  the  premiums,  offered  for  the 
best  ploughman,  was  the  more  interesting,  as  the 
competitors  were  well  established  farmers,  who 
had  not  for  many  years  applied  their  hands  to  the 
plough,  but  who  were  determined,  by  their  ex- 
ample, to  stimulate  other  members  of  the  Socie 
ty  to  prove  that  they  practically  understand  the 
use  of  the  plough. 

The  committee  on  manufactures  report,  that 

they  consider  the  following  persons  entitled  to 

premiums,  to  wit : — 

Zillah  Morgan,  of  Montgomery  county,  for  the 
best  linen  cloth  shirting,  one  yard  wide  and  not 
less  than  25  yards  long,  glO 

Isachar  Hoopes,  of  Delaware  county,  for  the  best 
linen  cloth,  sheeting,  one  yard  wide  and  fifty 
yards  long,  S5 

John  Jones  for  the  best  pair  of  blankets,  two  yards 
wide  and  two  and  a  half  long,  $10 


for  which  he  has  so  long  been  distinguished  in  his 
vocation. 

Several  samples  of  domestic  wine,  from  the 
grape  and  currant,  Avere  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son, of  Delaware  county,  Mr.  Landreth,  of  Phila- 
delphia county,  Mrs.  John  Rees,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Logan  near  Frankford,  Philadelphia  county. 

The  cider  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bispham,  of  Tren- 
ton, was  of  a  superior  quality,  and  would  certain- 
ly have  been  entitled  to  a  premium,  if  the  article 
had  come  within  the  condition,  which  required 
the  residence  of  the  maker  to  be  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

STEPH.  DUNCAN.  Phil,  county, 
WM.  DARLINGTON,  Chester, 
JOHN  ELLIOTT,  Montgomery, 
Committee  on  Domestic  Manufactures. 
Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

J.  P.  MILNOR,  Asst.  Rec.  Sec. 

Resuscitation.^^,  man  in  Union  Township,  Pa. 
by  the  name  of  Montgomery,  very  suddenly  died 
to  all  appearance,  and  was  laid  out,  but  soon  ex- 
hibited signs  of  life,  which  led  to  successful  ex- 
ertions for  his  restoration. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees     f  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  at 
Brighton,  October  21,  1824— 

"  FoU'd,  That  the  President  be  requested  to 
communicate  for  publication,  the  remarks  made 
by  him,  previous  to  announcing  the  names  and 
diities  of  tlie  several  committees,  at  the  Cattle 
Show,  yesterday." 

Attest, 
BENJ.  GUILD,  Assist.  Rec.  Sec'y. 

REMARK'S  OF  THE  HON.  MR.  LOWELL. 

Soon  after  the  first  establishment  of  this  annu- 
al testiva^,  the  Trustees  of  this  Society  deemed 
it  proper  to  excite  the  public  attention  by  an  an 
nual  Address.  It  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  vin- 
tlicate  the  establishment  of  such  a  celebration 
and  Show,  and  to  awaken  the  attention  of  our 
Farmers  to  the  importance  as  well  as  to  the  defects 
of  their  interesting  pursuit.  Our  fellow-citizens, 
■when  called  .to  any  public  meeting,  have  a  strong 
desire  of  being  aroused  and  instructed.  Our 
country,  from  its  very  constitution,  its  reasoning 
ami  thinking  habits,  demands  on  all  such  occa- 
sions intellectual  exercise.  No  nation,  if  we  ex- 
cept ancient  Greece,  was  ever  so  much  addicted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding.  If  their 
taste  for  knowledge  has  not  been  so  much  refined 
as  that  of  Greece  is  said  to  have  been,  it  is  at 
least  as  ardent.  We  can  have  no  public  meet- 
ings without  speeches,  orations,  discourses,  o.r 
sermons.  To  be  sure,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
some  of  these  productions  are  ofttn  of  inferior 
merit,  but  they  still  sei  ve  to  stimulate  the  almo.-t 
universal  relish  for  intellectual  enjoyment.  They 
are  the  best  possible  p.ooi  of  a  general  tliirst  for 
knowledge.  If  these  produc:ioris  are  sometimes 
indirterent,  they  are  censured  or  forgotten  But 
whether  good  or  bad,  they  accustom  our  citizen^ 
to  think  and  to  reason,  to  condemn  or  to  praise. 

It  has  been  found  however  by  experience,  that 
there  is  neitherthe  necessity, originally  presumed, 
for  such  addresses  upon  this  occasion,  nor  the 
time  requisite  for  them,  consistently  with  the  la 
borious  duties  of  the  day.  It  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  justify  these  exhibitions,  since  fifty  mil- 
lions of  men  in  Europe  and  America  have  sanc- 
tioned them  by  their  adoption  If  public  opinion 
is  any  test,  (and  we  can  scarcely  find  a  better  in 
an  enlightened  age,)  it  is  now  settled,  that  these 
exhibitions  of  agricultural  productions  and  of  ma- 
nufacturing skill  are  eminently  useful. 

To  the  ancient  world, — to  Greece  and  Rome  in 
their  best  days, — such  exhibitions  were  entirely 
unknown.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  the 
Farmers  were  slaves,  whose  condition  was  very 
little  better  than  that  of  the  black  population  of 
the  West  India  Islands!  The  knowledge  of  the 
agricultural  art  was  confined  to  men  of  wealth 
and  letters.  They  dictated  to  their  overseers, 
what  course  of  industry  their  slaves  should  pur- 
ue.  It  is  not  more  than  halt  a  century  since  the 
first  experiment  was  made  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  of  giving  a  stimulus  to  agricultural  and 
mechanical  efforts,  by  public  Shoivsand  Rewards. 

There  are  at  this  day  nearly  as  many  public 
Shows  in  France,  as  there  are  departments, — 
about  ninety, — and  there  is,  once  in  three  years, 
a  grand  national  exhibition  at  Paris,  the  list  of 
whose  premiums  fills  an  octavo  volume  of  350 
pages  !  What  strong  proot  of  their  supposed  uti- 
lity, in  one  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
world  !  England  has  not  so  many,  but  they  are 
numerous,  and  quite  as  efficient;  and  tiie  United 
States  have  at  this  momentnearly  fifty  public  ex- 
hibitions of  this  description.  And  the  trustees  of 
the  various  Societies  embrace  some  of  the  ablest 


men  in  our  nation,  including  one  of  the  late  Pre- 
sidents of  the  United  States  and  many  individuals, 
who  have  held,  or  continue  to  hold,  offices  of  the 
higfiest  rank  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  de- 
partments. It  is  therefore  to  be  fairly  inferred, 
that  they  are  felt,  and  acknowledged  to  be  emi- 
nently useful.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
so  many  enlightened  men  in  so  many  nations 
would  have  favoured  a  plan  which  was  of  small 
utility. 

If  it  were  needful  to  enter  into  details,  we  could 
easily  show,  that  their  effects  have  been  fully  as 
great  as  this  universal  approbation  would  lead  us 
to  presume.  That  the  progress  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures  has  been  more  rapidly  promo- 
ted bv  these  exhibitions,  than  by  all  the  writings 
of  cultivators  from  Cato  and  Columella  to 
Evelyn,  Duhamel,  and  Young.  Yet  we  would 
not  be  understood  to  undervalue  their  services. 
The  connexion  between  science  and  practice  is 
much  more  intimate,  than  mere  practical  men 
are  willing  to  admit,  or  than  some  of  them  com 
prehend.  The  sailor,  who  is  placed  at  the  helm, 
and  guides  his  ship  safely  in  the  darkest  night,  is 
little  aware  that  he  owes  to  Godfrey,  an  .'Ameri- 
can, the  ins.rument,  and  to  Newton  and  Kepler, 
and  our  own  Bowditch.  the  principles,  which  en 
able  him  to  cross  a  trackless  ocean  with  perfect 
certainty  of  arriving  at  his  distant  port ; — and  the 
mechanic,  stationed  at  the  power-loom,  has  very 
little  conception  of  the  depth  of  kiiowle,lge,  and 
painful  research  of  Wat,  and  Arkwright.  and 
our  own  Perkins,  wiiich  have  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  in  one  hour,  what,  unaided,  he  could 
not  have  performed  in  a  hundred  hours. 

Agriculture  has  none  of  these  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  science  to  enroll.  There  is  no  short 
mode  of  making  the  earth  productive,  and  of  sa- 
ving human  labour.  Perhaps  it  is  best  that  none 
such  should  ever  be  discovered.  It  would  dimin 
ish  the  number  of  persons  devoted  to  that  great 
and  important  art, — would  of  course  lessen  the 
class  of  citizL-ns  devoted  to  the  most  healthy  em 
pKiymeni  ;  one,  which  leads  to  the  fewest  tempta- 
tion^.andone  which  necessarily  provides  in  every 
state  a  healthy,  vigorous  and  uncorrupted  popu- 
lation 

It  would  seem  to  my  mind,  I  say  it  with  diffi 
dence,  that  no  greater  misfortune  could  happen 
to  society,  than  the  discovery  of  an  art  in  agri 
culture,  which  should  supersede  the  necessity  of 
employing  a  greater  number  of  men  to  support 
and  sustain  the  minority.     I  fully  believe  that  the 
purity,  freedom  and  happiness  of  every  nation  is 
essentially  connected  with   the  necessity  of  em 
ploying  the  greater  number  in  the  innocent  and 
untempting    pursuits   of  agriculture.      Such  has 
been   the  sentiment  of  poets,  philosophers,  and 
statesmen  in  all  ages;  and  under  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment, does  it  appear  to  me  to  be  so  essential, 
as  under  one  so  truly  republican  as  our  own. 

But  though  agriculture  has  not  experienced  any 
of  those  great  changes,  which  have  totally  over- 
thrown the  oid  means  of  industry  in  the  other 
occupations  of  man, — although  we  can  neither 
plough  nor  sow  by  steam,  nor  by  the  novel  com 
binations  of  the  mechanick  powers,  yet  agricul- 
ture owes  much,  very  much,  to  men  of  philosophi- 
cal research.  Agriculture  has  always  been  much 
more  of  a  science,  than  our  farmers  are  ready  to 
believe.  They  sometimes  sneer  at  "  book  learn- 
ing ;"  and  it  is  precisely  because  they  know  too 
little  of  the  history  of  their  own  art.  The  better 
they  are  informed,  the  higher  the  respect  they 
will  pay  to  philosophical  inquiries  into  the  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture. 

Even  the  most  common  articles  which  the  far- 
mer raises,  were  originally  introduced  by  theoreti- 
cal men.  Who  introduced  the  Potato  into  Eu- 
rope, which  now  furnishes  subsistence  to  many 


millions  of  human  beings?  The  gallant  but  un- 
fortunate Sir  Walter  Raleigh — a  man  of  con- 
summate genius  and  great  science,  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Who  transplanted  the  Sugar 
cane  from  India — and  the  Coffee  plant  ?  2  heoreti- 
ra/ cultivators.  Who  introduced  the  Cotton  plant 
into  our  own  country?  Theoretical  cultivators. 
That  plant  now  furnishes  nearly  forty  millions  of 
dollars  gross  income  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  combined  as  it  now  is  with  our  domes- 
tic manufactures,  it  maybe  said  to  be  the  greatest 
blessing  ever  bestowed  on  our  country.  Would 
any  practical  farmer  have  gone  abroad  in  search 
of  this  valuable  plant  ?  Certainly  not.  Who  in- 
troduced the  Merino  sheep— the  Swedish  turnip 
— the  Mangel  Wurtz«1— the  Millet — which  now 
constitute  so  large  a  part  of  our  jjroductions,  in 
the  most  improved  States  of  our  Union? 

We  need  not  enlarge  Agriculture  owes  as 
much  to  Science  as  its  sister  arts,  though  its  pro- 
gress is  necessarily  more  slow,  and  therefore  less 
perceptible  ;  and  it  is  much  retarded  by  the  jea- 
lousies and  unfounded  repugnance  of  some  farmers 
to  adopt  any  thing  that  is  new.  Within  the  last 
year  we  have  seen  a  serious  attempt  to  persuade 
us,  that  the  English  race  of  swine  were  little  bet- 
ter in  form  than  woodchucks,  or  in  other  words, 
deformed  and  miserable.  Yet  it  is  a  well  support- 
ed fact,  that  the  improvement  in  the  breed  of 
these  animals  has  been  declared  by  the  best  judge 
in  this  State,  because  the  largest  purchaser  and 
packer  of  pork,  to  be  equivalent  in  value,  to  this 
State  alone,  to  §100,000.  The  same  illiberal,  be- 
cause unfoundecl  prejudice  induced  this  opponent 
to  allege,  that  the  new  breeds  were  smaller  and 
less  firoduclive,  while  it  is  a  fact  susceptible  of 
positive  proof,  that  their  weight  at  the  same  age 
is  from  30  to  50  per  cent.^rfa^er  ;  and  they  have 
been  so  much  tnore  esteemed,  that  they  have 
brought  from  15  to  20  percent,  more  for  the  same 
weight  than  the  old  races — and  permit  me  to  add 
also,  to  the  great  gain  of  the  purchasers,  as  well 
as  sellers,  for  the  extra  money  they  paid  was  for 
consumable  food,  not  for  bone  and  ofFal  entirely 
useless. 

I  advert  to  these  prejudices,  and  I  do  it  in  the 
plainest  and  simplest  manner,  adapted  to  such  a 
subject,  because  it  is  a  duty  early  and  constantly 
to  meet  and  repel  them.  This  Society  is  design- 
ed to  be  a  practical  one ;  and  our  time  is  much 
better  spent  in  plain,  simple  discussions  of  impor- 
tant facts,  than  in  amusing  our  agricultural  friends 
with  polished  discourses.  If  we  do  not  encourage 
and  promote  sound  principles  in  Agriculture,  our 
Institution  is  w(jrse  than  useless.  It  is  a  needless 
expence  to  the  publick. 

To  recur  to  the  value  and  importance  of  these 
Shows.  In  what  manner  could  we  so  rapidly  or 
so  certainlv  have  brought  home  to  the  conviction 
of  our  farmers,  the  decided  superiority  of  the 
fteeces  of  the  Spanish  sheep,  as  by  contrasting 
them  side  by  side  with  our  races  ?  To  theoretical 
cultivators, — to  Humphreys  and  to  Livingston, 
— we  owe  their  first  introduction  into  the  country. 
To  the  former,  this  Society  at  once  voted  its  .gold 
medal,  though  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  this  State, 
and  though  this  State  had  not  then  derived  any 
peculiarbenefit  from  their  introduction.  A  strong 
example  of  public  spirit  in  our  predecessors,  most 
of  whom  are  gone. 

Some  years  after,  this  Society,  finding  that  the 
progress  of  this  valuable  race  was  slow,  offered 
1  beral  and  expensive  premiums  for  the  introluc- 
lion  of  other  individuals  of  the  breed.  The  im- 
mediate effect  was,  the  importation  of  numerous 
flocks  at  once,  and  our  country  has  thus  gained, 
what  it  would  ue  difficult  to  estimate,  and  ivnat 
otherwise  it  might  not  have  gained  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. If  we  have  the  patience,  skill  and  care  of 
the  Saxon  farmers,  we  may  in  anotlier  half  cen- 
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tury  add  to  tlie  valuii  cit"  om-  pro^lucU  (iiichKliiiji 
the  piofil  on  inanaUcturius  tlie  wool)  |)erhaps  a] 
million  dollars  amuully  to  the  income  of  New 
Eni^land. 

liu'.  it  is  not  simply  in  these  plain  and  obvious 
pavticiilavs,  clearly  and  indisputably  produced  by 
pubtkk  encouragement,  that  we  found  our  opin 
ion  of  the  value  of  t/icsc  Sko'ivs  It  is  in  tb.e  regu 
lar,  manifest  improvement  of  all  descriptions  of 
domestick  animals  from  year  to  year.  When 
Farmers  are  willing  to  pay  five  dollars  for  a  cross, 
\vilh  a  fine  imported' animal,  they  will  take  bflter 
care  of  the  Jirogenij  ;  and  if  it  produced  no  other 
effect  than  l/tis,  tlie  value  of  this  excitement 
would  be  incalculably  great.  In  short,  is  it  pos- 
sible, that  in  a  free  and  enhj^htened  country,  when 
the  minds  of  men  are  excited  and  turned  to  the 
improvement  of  their  past  practices  in  any  one 
art,  by  all  the  motives  which  inlluence  human  ac- 
tion,— by  self-interest,  emulation,  desire  of  pui)- 
lick  notice,  that  no  valuable  eftt-cls  will  follow 
from  such  an  excitement.' 
.    If  it  were  so,  it  woidd  shew  that  we  had  arri- 


rajjid  iinprovemeut  in  these  particulars. — We 
have  not  yet  extensively  adopted  the  system  of 
rotation  in  cro[)S.  That  is  still  to  come,  and  will 
inevitably  follow  the  jjresent  excellent  practice 
of  raisini;  with  care,  roots  for  winter  fodder. 

As  to  Horticnt'.inf,  the  field  is  neivlij  explored 
— From  a  barren  wilderness  it  has  become  a  fer- 
tile garden.     In  my  short  apace  of  residence  in 
this  mutable  world,  I  remember  when  the  May- 
dnke  and  the  sour  Ivcntish  Cheri'y  could  alone  be 
seen  in  our  market — and  there  is  not  now  a  mar- 
ket on  ear'h,  better  snpplieil  than  ours  with  every 
variety  of  the  most  delicious  chi.ri'ies      I  remem 
ber   when  our  strawberries  were  only  gathered 
from  the  (jTiiSS  fields — 1  recollect  the  first  boxes 
of  cultivated   strawberries   ever   sent  to    Boston 
Market ;  they  are  now  in  prolusion,  and  of  excel 
lent  quLdity — but  still  susceptible  of  vast  imjirove 
ment.     Who  ever  heard  of  an  English  or  Dutch 
gooseberry,  or  raspberry  at  market  25  years  since 
The   Geniting,    Catterii — and    Minot,    and   Iron 
pears,  some  of  them  execrable,  were  often  seen, 
but  not  a  single  delicious  variety  was  known  out  of 


ved  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfci. :  ion  ic/bre,  or jthe  gardens  of  the  rich  connoisseur.     There  ne 

that  the  same  causes  operating  in  the  agrkiiiLurulUfr  was  a  more  rajiid  progress  in  any  country  than 

art,  are  incapable  of  producing  the  same  etTects.jthat  which   vve  have  made  in  HorCiculture,  and 


yet  there  is  no  one  ])oint  in  which  we  are  so  de- 
fective ;  and  yet  1  hope  and  believe  that  we  shall 
soon  supply  this  defect. 


which  are  daily  under  our  eyes  produced  in  all  the 
other  arts. 

If  a  man  had  been  told,  only  20  years  since,  that 
a  single  manufacturing  compa.iy  could  turn  out 
two  millions  ol  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  of  a  quality 
tar  superior  to  those  produced  by  the  successors 
of  Arkwuight,  anil  (un<ler  the  disadvantage  of 
liigher  pricis  of  labour)  could  atlurd  to  undersell 
the  British  manufacturer  in  foreign  markets  (re- 
gard being  had  to  value  as  well  as  price)  it  vvouid 
have  been  thought  absurd  and  i  icredible,  I  oivn 
that  I  was  one,  who  then  deemed  it  such, — to  my 
great  personal  loss. 

We  can  show — our  records  will  prove — that  our  .   . 

progress  in  Agriculture  has  been  full  as  extraor-'o'  o"''  common  country— and  therefore  the  tol- 
dinury.     This  Society  put  forth,  20  years  since,  ailow'PS  memorial,   which  involves  considerations 


TOT  11  K 

CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

IV/iet/icr  J^'arn'iTs,  pluiilers,  I^/echanics,  Munu- 
factnrcrs,  J'/frc/iunts  or  I'mdon,  rjtthiui  dis- 
titicilon  of  sfction,  parti;,  firofcssion,  or  occu/ia- 
tiun. 

Fellow  Citizkns, — 

You  are  all  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 


set  of  queries  to  fftrmers  in  various  parts  of  the 
state,  touching  every  branch  of  farming,  and  the 
(j'uanrities  Jiroduced  of  every  description  of  agri- 
cultural pro<lucts.  The  answers  are  in  print,  and 
!n-e  most  valuable  documents.  These  replies, 
compared  with  the  present  state  of  agriculture, 
■will  prove,  that  the  advancement  in  that  art  has 
been  inconceivably  great.  The  highest  crops  of 
potatoes  were  then  stated  at  200  bushels.  Wc 
nave  granted  not  one,  but  many  premiums — not 
to  one  part  of  the  State,  but  to  many  portions  of 
it,  for  the  raising  of  from  400  to  600  bushels  per 
acre.  The  highest  quantity  of  corn  raised  upon 
thc<  acre  was  formerly  stated  to  be  from  40  to  45 
Ijuthels.  We  have  had  almost  innumerable  cUiini 
for  the  production  of  from  65  to  116  bushels. 

J  am  aware  of  the  objections  urged,  that  there 
may  have  been  over  estimates,  and  that  these 
crops  cost  too  much.  Make  what  allowance  yon 
please,  for  over  estimates,  (and  they  are  always 
made  under  oatn) — Allow  what  you  choose  for 
the  extra  expense  of  producing  great  crops,  yet 
they  are  proofs  of  Zealand  intelligence,  and  they 
go  far  to  convince  the  farmers,  that  one  field  well 
cultivated  is  better  than  t-ivo  negligently  managed. 

What  shall  we  then  say  as  to  crops  enlirrly  un 
known  as  general  crops  only  twenty  years  since 
The  mangel    wurtzel,    the  carrot,  the   Swedish 
turnip,  tl-.e    comtnon  tnrni]),  the  common  beet 
These  are  tiie  greatest  triumphs  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  our  country — No  longer  starving 
our  cattle  on  the  scanty  and   miserable    produce 
of  neglected  and  undvained  meadows — On  food, 
which  iinglit  well  suit  with  Indian  ignorance  and 
indolence,   we  have  learned  to  store  our  cellars 
with  rich  sujjjdies  for  our  milch  cows,  oxen  ami 
sheep. — No  country  has  ever  exhibited  a  more 


of  vital  importance  to  the  nation,  is  re.spectfuUy 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  all  classes  of  S!>- 
ciety,  without  distinction.  Should  its  contents  be 
fountl  to  be  correct,  it  is  recommended  tocall  town 
and  county  meetings  in  your  several  states,  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration  ;  and  have  the 
memorial  circulated  for  general  signature,  and 
presented  to  your  respective  state  legislatures  at 
tlieir  ensuing  sessions.  This  will  elicit  a  mass  of 
valuable  information,  and  fully  ascertain  the  ex 
tent  to  which  the  complaints  of  depression  so  feel 
ingly  uttered  in  various  memorials  and  petitions, 
and  likewise  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Tat - 
nal,  Mr.  Macon,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Garnet,  Mr.  Webster,  and  other  mtmbers,  are 
founded — if  founded,  to  what  the  depression  is 
owing — and  whether  we  are  to  sink  down  hope- 
lessly under  it,  as  so  many  fatalists,  without  any 
effort  at  amelioration,  or  whether  the  energies  of 
a  great  nation,  applied  through  its  proper  organ, 
the  general  legislature,  be  not  competent  to  af- 
ford relief. 

HAMILTON. 


'lotlie.  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re 

Jiresentadvcs  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of 

the  said  State, 

Who  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  to  youi 
serious  consideration  the  following  important 
facts : — 

This  country  possesses  advantages,  natural, 
moral,  and  political,  never  exceedeij,  jierhaps  wt 
miglit  say  never  equalled,  in  any  other  nation,  an- 
cient or  modern, 

1.  it  has  a  most  extensive  seacoast,  studded 
with  capacious  iiarbours,  and  every  convenience 
for  the  most  fertilizing  foreign  comuicrcc. 


2,  It  is  iritersjccted  by  some  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent rivers  in  the  world,  aflording  every  possi- 
ble facility  for  internal  trade. 

Our  soil  abounds  with  iron  ore  and  coal,  two 
of  the  most  important  of  the  fossil  productions  of 
nature, 

4.  Of  cotton,  the  most  valuable  raw  material 
in  the  world,  next  to  iron,  we  produce  about  one- 
half  of  all  that  is  consumed  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, and  have  a  capacity  to  produce  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  world. 

5.  Of  lead,  copper,  and  timber,  we  have  a  su- 
perabundance. 

6.  We  have  the  capacity  to  produce  silk,  flax, 
hemp,  wool,  hides,  and  skins,  to  supply  our  ut- 
most wants. 

".  We  enjoy  water  power  to  a  boundless  ex- 
tent, 

8.  Fertile  lands  may  be  purchased  here  in  fee- 
simple,  for  less  than  the  tithes  |)aiil  in  many  parts    • 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  tiie  poor  rates 
paid  in  the  former  couiitry. 

9.  Our  population  is  hardy,  enterprising,  ener- 
getic, and  intelligent. 

10.  We  are  wholly  free  from  the  burden  of 
tithes  and  e.Kcises — and  almost  from  taxes. 

11.  Nine-tenths  of  our  fanners  and  planters 
own  the  lands  they  cultivate. 

12.  Wc  have  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and 
climate. 

13.  Our  government  is  among  the  most  unex- 
pensive  in  the  civilized  world,  regard  being  had 
to  our  population. 

14.  We  enjoy  liberty  to  an  extent  that  cannot 
be  exceeded. 

i5.  There  are  none  of  the  galling  restraints 
upon  industry  or  talent  here,  which  prevail  in 
most  parts  of  Europe.  Every  man  may  practise 
any  where  whatever  trade,  occupa'jon,  or  profes- 
sion he  pleases. 

16.  Our  national  debt  is  less  in  proportion  to  our 
resources  and  population  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  civilized  world — not  being  above 
uine  dollars  per  head — only  tivo-^iffhs  of  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  Great  Britain,  and  only  about 
four  fifths  of  her  excise. 

17.  We  have  amjile  space  for  all  the  distressed 
and  oppressed  of  Europe,  who  are  panting  for  an 
opportunity  to  come  to  this  country  of  freedom. 

Blest  with  these  and  other  numerous  and  very- 
important  advantages,  we  ou^ht  to  enjoy  a  degree 
of  prosperity  never  exceeded  in  the  wiu'ld  But 
it  is  a  melancholy  and  palpable  truth,  that  almost 
every  branch  of  industry  languishes.  Wt  beg 
leave  to  enumerate  in  detail  some  of  the  leau  ng 
features  of  the  situation  of  our  country,  which  we 
shall  do  as  concisely  as  possible.  As  some  of  ;he 
facts  of  the  follov/ing  statejiient  have  been  con- 
troverted, we  deem  it  necessary  to  establish  them 
by  what  we  hope  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  amply 
■tdequate  testimony. 

1.  From  the  excess  of  the  productions  of  farm- 
ing, and  the  pernicions  exclusion  from  the  ports 
of  Europe  of  our  bread-stuifs,  on  which  depends 
the  prosperity  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation, pi'obably  6  or  7,000,000,  tlie  prices  have 
sunk  so  low,  at  a  distance  from  the  seaboard,  as 
not  to  remunerate  the  farmer  for  the  labour  and 
capital  he  employs  m  cultivation.     Corn  and  oats 


are  sold  at  12^  a  20  cents  per  bushel  in  various 
parts,  and  flour  at  S-^  25  per  barrel.  Nearly  all 
the  other  productions  of  tarmiug,  and  those  of 
horticulture,  are  sold  at  equally  reduced  prices. 

"  The  farmer  of  the  grant  growing  Slates  will 
"tell  you,  that  HE  H.\S  L.'\KGE  ANNUAL 
"SUKPLUSKS  OF  CiUAIN,  \\  illCil  Hii  IS 
'•DOO.VIED  YEAR  AFl'Elt  VEAi<  TO  Sl'.E 
"UOr  AND  PERISH  ON  HIS  11  VNDS;  that 
"  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  he  applies  himself  to  the 
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'*  diligent  cultivation  of  a  fruitful  soil  ;  that  each 
"  return  of  aiitu  \ini  Jinds  his  barnajii/rif,  to  over- 
"  flowing,  with  abundance  ;  but  that  it  is  all  us<?- 
"  less,  nay,  worse  than  useless  to  him:  for  his 
"  well- stored  barns  stand  continuallv  before  his 
"  syes,  as  tormentin;^  niemorials  of  his  labours 
"frustraled,  and  thf  bounty  of  his  fiel'h  most  cru 
"  clly  ii'asted.  He  may  re])resfnt  his  labouis  as 
"  equalling,  in  their  fertility  and  vcAalious  dis. 
*' aijpoiutment,  the  fabled  toils  of  S\siphus  him- 
"self.  THEDEPLOKA15LE  ACCURACY  OF 
"SUCH  A  PICTUHK  WILL  NOT  BE  DIS 
'■  VU'iED."—S/ieech  of  Mr.  Carter,  Membf-r  of 
C(jiigress  from  South-Carolina,  J'el).  20,  1S24. 

"There  is,  at  this  time,  and  there  has  been  for 
"several  years,  ^i\  over-aufifl'J  of  the  products 
"  of  ai^ricultnrc — they  have  glutted  the  markets 
"  of  the  Tjorld.  7 he  tuant  of  a  foreign  miirkct 
"  Juts  not  been  suf  filled  at  home  ;  for  our  own  pro- 
"  ducers  have  increased  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than 
'*  our  consumers,  and  the  conseiiueiiceshave  been, 
"in  this  pint  of  the  country,  A  UNIVERSAL 
"DEPRESSION  OF  PRICES,  DEPRECIA- 
"llON  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  LAND,  A 
"SLUGGISH  CIRCULAriON,  GENERAL 
"EMBARRASSMENT,  FREQUENT  SHER- 
"IFFS'  SALES,  AND  RVil'i^."— Memorial  of 
the  J'urmers  of  Rensselaer  County,  in  the  State 
of  jVetv-York. 

"The  fanners  have  successive  crops  of  grain 
^^  perishing  in  their  burns  and  barn  yartis,  for 
"  want  of  a  market." — Atr.  Clay's  Speech,  \i.  4. 

C.  In  like  manner,  through  the  supcral>undancc 
of  the  production  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  all  the 
markets  of  Europe  are  glutted  with  them,  and 
the  prices  reduced  so  low  as  to  place  the  planters 
in  the  same  state  of  depression  as  the  farnicrs. 

"The  p'ostration  of  their  foreij;:i  markets  has 
"  s/iread  over  the  face  of  the  Sou;.ii  a  general  per- 
"vading  floom.  IN  ALL  THAT  REGION 
"WHICH  STREICHES  I FSELF  FROM 
"THE  SHORES  OF   THE   POFOALVC  TO 


"smallest  earnings,  a?id  anxious  for  their  oread.'' 
—Mr.  tlchster's  Speech,  p.  42. 

4.  Commtrce  is  in  a  state  of  equal  depression 
There  is  scarcely  a  pAt  in  Europe  to  which  cu; 
flour,  C()tton,  t<ibacco,  tar,  turpentine,  or  stave; 
can  be  shipped  with  any  prospect  of  profit,  ot 
even  of  escape  from  logs. 

"  Coimnerce  has  confessedly  suffered  more  thar. 
"  any  other  branch  of  industry,  oy  the  events  of 
"  recent  :H'~trs.     It  has  borne  its  disasters  patient 
"ly.     IT  IS   NOW  JUS  r  CREEPING  INTO 

LIFE." — Memorial  of  the  /■'hiUidci/ihia  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Feb.  2G,  1824. 

"  The  mercantile  embarrassments  of  the  conti- 
"  try  for  some  years  past  have  been  so  seriously 
"  felt  bit  persons  f^^  all  ranks  in  society,  and  THE 
"MISERIES  OF  POVERTY  HAVE  INVA- 
"  DED  THE  FIRESIDES  OF  SO  MANY  OF 
"  OUR  UESPEC  r.\BLE  CITIZENS,  that  it 
"could  scarcely  be  expected  that  an  institution, 
"  who.sc  prosperity  is  dependent  ujior.  the  punc- 
"  tuality  of  its  customers,  should  be  exempt  irom 
"  its  portion  of  the  calamities,  which  have  been 
"  .^o  sensibly  fell  by  the  whole  community." — 
Memorial  of  the  Directors  of  t/ie  Fhiladelpliia 
Isank,  to  tile  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  dated 
t'eb.  20,  1S2J. 

5.  Our  flour  and  cotton  are  from  15  to  25  per 
cent,  cheaper  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,! 
than  in  New-Yoi-k,  Philadelphia,  or  Balti-iioi-e. — 
On  the  IStliofSept.  the  prices  of  cotton  and  flour 
at  Liverpool  were  as  follow  : — ■' 

Uplands,  '*'' "7'!§-S.7.  to   e-ir/. 

New-Orleans,  8  3  4rf,  to  Urf. 

Alabama  and  Teiniessec,  7  l-4rf.  to  Hii/. 

Which,  (exchange  at  9  percent.)  netted  in  the 
United  States — 
Uplands,  10    7-8  cts.  to  12  5-8 

New  Orleans,  13  1-16  cts.  to  16  7-8 

Alabama  &  Tennessee,  10  1-16  cts.  to  12  5-8 
American  flour  was  at  20s.  to  22s.  which,  at  the 


"THE  GULF  OF  ME.vlCO,  nuhire  all  th.- arsi^ams  exchange,  netted  go. S7{.  a  S-'-SO. 


"  of  civilized  life  once  ;riii<nphed, 


THE  .ARM  OF 
iMrge- 


6.  Real    estate    has   fallen   almost   Huiversally 


"  INDUSTRY  IS  NOW  PARALIZED.    -'-ar^c;t,„.iH,ghout  the  whole  country  on  a«  average  at 
■'and  ample  estates,  once  the  seats  o/  o/i'^V.-iCfjJi^.^g^  jj,ii,|.^  .(^,,g  p^,.   j.g^^_  wiihin   a  few  years. 


ivhich   supfiorteil  their  proprietors  in  atlluence 
'and   comfort,    ARE  NOW  THROWN  OUT 


Hundreds  of  estates,  on  which  one,  t>vo,  or  three 
instalments  were  paid,  have  been  sold  for  the  ba 


TO  WASTE  AND  DECAY."— i/uwA  of  jV/r.!,ance,  and  in  many  caJes   have  not' produced  that 


Carter,  of  South- Carolina 


Ibalancc,  their  proprietors  have  been  thus  reduced 


"Tobacco  is  very  unsaleable,  and  lower  th,an!to  ])enury.  In  some  cases,  patrimonial  estates, 
"  we  have  ever  before  known  it.  'J  he  ex-ports  from  \w\uc\\  had  descended  from  father  to  son  for  a 
"the  United  States  have  so  overwhelmed  eDcryjcentury,  have  been  sold  to  pay  the  balances  due 
"  market  in  Europe,   that  there  is  absolutely  no ^on  lands  -purchased  within  tlie  last  ten  years. 


'outlet  for  exporluiion  from  this  country,  and 
"  no  /iros/iect  of  the  stock  on  hand  being  consumedU 
"  in  it.     We  have  upwards  of  31,000  hogsheads  in[< 
"  Britain   and   Ireland,    whilst   the  consumption  i 
"  does  not  exceed  14,000  hogsVieadsl    Thestockl. 
"  on  the  continent  is  estimated  at  44,000,  making 
"  a  total  stock  in  Europe,  of  75,000  hogsheads, 
"  being  10,000  more  than  one  year's  consumption  ' 
"  Under  such  circumstances,  immediateimprove- 
"  mem  in  this  article  would  appear  impossible." 
Cur'-.ven  is'  Hagerly,  iJverJiool,  Dec.  31,  1823. 

3.  Navigation  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Freights  scarce- 
ly, if  at  all,  remunerate  the  shipowners. 

"Look  at  the  rate  of  freights.  Here  they  ever 
"  lov.iir,  or  even  so  loi-j  ?  1  ask  gentlemen  who 
"  know,  whether  the  harbour  of  Charleston  and 
"  the  river  of  Savannah  be  not  crowded  with 
"  ships,  *«'X-)();^  employment,  and  finding  none  .' 
"  I  would  ask  the  gentlemen  from  New-Oi leans, 
"  if  their  magnilicer.t  Mississijjpi  do  not  exliibi; 
"for  furlongs  a  forest  of  masts.''  The  condition 
"  of  the  shipping  ir.terest  is  not  that  of  those  wb-- 
"  are  ins'sting  on  hivh  profits,  or  struggling  fi, 
•'  monopol)' — but  that  of  men  content  tvitli   ih 


"  Property  ot  all  kinds  is  depreciated  beyond 
exam/ile.  ji  feeling  of  gloomy  desf.ondcnce  is 
f>eginning  to  prevail  every  where  in  the  loiver 
"  countri/.  ESTATES  ARE  SACRIFICED  TO 
"PAY  THE  LAST  INSTALMENTS  ON 
"TKIi  BONDS  GIVEN  FOR  THE  PUR. 
"CHASE  MONEY.  NOBODY  SEEMS  DIS- 
"  POSED  TO  BUY,  WHAT  EVERY  BODY 
"IS  ANXIOUS  TO  SELL  AT  ANY  PRICE." 
— Charleston  Memorial,  Feb.  9,  1824. 

7.  'The  distress  and  impovei-ishmcnt  of  the 
VVestein  country  obliged  Congress  in  1521  to  al- 
low the  |)urchaserr,  of  public  lands,  who  owed  the 
governnici.t  21,908,099  dollars,  to  relinquish  them 
if  they  judged  projjer, 

8.  This  relinquishment  took  place  tothe,^monnt 
of  2,132,881  acres,  and  to  the  value  of  7,9^1,940 
dollars — above  eighteen  months'  interest  of  the 
national  debt.  On  6,257,-480  dollars  of  the  balance 
due,  the  credit  was  prolonged  to  eight  years. 

9.  This  calamitous  state  of  afi'aiis  also  obliged 
Congress  to  reduce  the  public  lands  from  a  credit 
price  of  two  dollars  to  a  cash  price  of  125  cents, 

f  being  a  rsduction  of  about  half  a  dollar  per  acre. 


10.  'This  1  eduction,  which  nothing  but  the  dis- 
cve.'^s  and  impoverishment  of  ihc  Western  coun- 
try could  have  rendered  necessary,  impaired  the 
national  resources  to  the  amount  probalily  of  about 
:50,000,0<jO  dollars.  It  further  reduced  the  value 
of  all  the  lands  which  Congress  had  previously- 
sold,  and  which  had  been  bona  hde  paid  for, 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  acres,  to  the  great 
injury  of  hundreds  of  citizens. 

( 2o  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Scouring. — A  scouring  or  purging,  isacomaiou 
disease  among  all  our  domestic  animals;  and  iy 
some,  it  is  dangerous,  and  very  dilhcult  to  cure. 
Under  the  article  Diarrhoea,  1  have  noticed  the 
disease  as  it  affects  horses:  but  in  cattle,  this' 
complaint  is  sometimes  very  serious,  and  farmers 
often  sustain  a  considerable  loss  by  it.  When  the 
purging  has  continued  long,  it  produces  general 
ivcakness  and  loss  of  flesh.  The  animal  becomes 
hide- bound,  and  has  a  rough  staring  coat.  The 
dung  is  thin  and  slimy,  and  in  bad  cases,  air  bub- 
bles arise  on  its  surface.  The  disease  appears  to 
arise  from  the  animal  being  overheated  in  driving, 
.■^nd  particularly  by  being  suddenly  cooled  when 
in  this  state;  and  by  want  of  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, especially  in  milch  cows.  Taking  the  ani- 
nia\  in,  is  the  first  step  towards  a  cure.  'The  diet 
should  be  nutritive,  consisting  of  oatmeal  or  wheat 
Hour  gruel,  good  hay,  oats,  &c.  As  there  appears 
to  be  an  acrid  kind  of  bile  formed,  which  probably 
is  the  principal  cause  of  the  disease,  and  de- 
pends on  a-morbid  action  of  the  liver,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give,  for  two  or  three  mornings  suc- 
cessively, a  dose  of  some  mild  mercurial  with  a 
little  rhubarb  and  castor  oil.  During  this  time, 
wheat  Hour  gruel  should  be  given  several  times  a 
day.  The  acriil  bile  having  been  got  rid  of  by 
tfiese  means,  a  few  doses  of  astringent  medicine 
will  probably  put  a  stop  to  the  disorder.  When 
the  scouring  has  ceased,  the  animal  should  be 
brought  gradually  to  her  former  habits,  taking 
particular  care  that  sh.e  is  not  exposed  to  rain  or 
cold  winds,  or  put  into  wet  pasture.  It  should 
have  been  observed,  indeed,  that  as  the  disease  is 
ofteo.  caused  by  checked  perspiration,  ])roper 
means  should  be  adopted  for  re-establishing  that 
salutary  excretion  or  discharge. 

.^hoeing. — In  shoeing  a  strong  well-formed  foot 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  ;  but  in  feet  of  adifFerent 
description,  considerable  care  and  skill  are  often 
required  both  in  the  preparation  of  the  foot,  and 
in  the  application  of  the  shoe.  The  bottom  of  a 
well  formed  foot  is  in  a  small  degree  hollow  ;  that 
is,  the  crust  is  rather  higher  than  the  sole,  the 
frog  large  and  solid,  the  bars  open  and  distinct : 
The  only  preparation  necessary  in  such  a  foot  is, 
to  make  the  bottom  of  the  crust  level  by  means 
of  a  rasp,  to  scrape  cfi  any  loose  horn  there  mav 
be  in  the  sole,  and  to  leave  the  frog  and  bars  un- 
touched. The  toe  of  the  shoe  should  be  about  an 
inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick;  the  heel  a 
little  narrower  and  thinner.  That  surface  of  the 
shoe  which  bears  ou  the  grour.d,  should  be  per- 
lectly  flat ;  that  next  the  foot,  particularly  to- 
vvaidsthe  toi,  should  be  a  little  hollowed;  for 
even  in  good  feet,  the  sole  towards  the  toe  is  oft- 
en as  high  as  the  crust,  and  consequently  wouui 
be  pressed  uijon  by  the  shot,  were  its  surface 
made  flat.  'The  toe  of  the  shoe,  being  the  jiart 
that  wears  niost  should  be  formed  of  steel.  'The 
nails  should  be  placed  as  near  the  toe  as  is  cen- 
sibtent  with  the  security  »f  the  siioe,  that  th-:-ro 
may  be  as  little  restraint  as  possible  upen  the  le.o- 
tion  of  the  heels,  and  quarters  of  tlie  hoof.  When 
the  bottom  of  ,i  horse's  foot  is  fiat  or  convex  in- 
stead of  being  rather  hollow,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
-much  thinner,  and  less  cauable  of  beariir' 'jres- 
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sore-  The  sl'oe  for  such  a  toot  should  be  wider,  n-ent— Solomon,  we  believe  it  was,  and  if  not  him  land  we  apprehend  no  man  living  hiUds  in  iiie.iver 
and  iiiore  concave  on  its  inner  surface  than  oth-  some  man  quite  as  pious,  has  said  there  is  a  time  'detestation  all  the  vicen,  which  may  sometimes 
■  ■  '  Tlie  cfus't  of  fiat  or  convex  feet  is  usu-  for  all  things. — 'Ihere  is  a  time  to  work,  and  a  be  i/icidenlal  to  the  abust:  ot  these  rational  anrn-ie- 
allv'weak  •  therefore  areat  care  is  required  in  time  to  play,  and  every  boy  knows  that  he  can'ments.  Mr.  Jefferson  we  have  understood  could 
na  line  on  the  shoe  •  and  this  will  appear  the  more  work  the  better  for  playing  a  little.— With  re-^never  prevail  on  his  horse  to  take  him  past  a 
necessary,  whenit'is  considered  how  much  pain  spect  to  Racing,  were  we  required  to  justify,  by  Tace  course,  without  calling  to  enjoy  the  exhilira- 

the  an 

ness  m 
during 

score  years  and  ten,   and  grows   young  again   at 
1  the  sight  of  it, 
the  Union — with  Thomas      And  as  for   Mr.  King,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
idolpU,  the   venerable  Judge 
^.dams   and   Calhoun,    and 


linue  pasterns,  with  weak  low  heels,  require  a  tion's  Guest,  John  Marshall,  Chiet  Justice  of 
shoe  rather  thicker  at  the  heel  than  that  just  de-  the  United  States,  Kufus  King,  Senator  ot  the 
scribed  •  and  when  the  pasterns  are  short  and  ra-  U.  S.  .from  the  most  populous,  and  powertul,  7ion 

■r  upright,  and  the  crust  of  the  heels  deep  and  slave  /lo/dijig  State  in  t'-  ■  ^ ",    [  h,^,v,o. 

ong,  a  thin  heeled  shoe  is  proper.     Such  heels  Jefferson,  John    Handol 

lerally  require  to  be  lowered  with  the  rasp  or  Duvall,   Secretaries    A 


ther 

stro 

drawinR^knife""before''the'  shoe  is' put  on.  'Mr.  many  others  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  the 
Coleman  osberves.  there  are  two  circumstances  Nation.  Gen.  La  Fayeite  attended  the  late  races 
necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  shoeing,  viz.  lo  cut  at  Hichmond,  and  "expressed  very  great  satis- 
the  hoof  and  apply  the  shoe.  Before  the  hoof  is  action  and  pleasnie  at  the  exhibition.  Heat- 
protected  by  iron,  some  paits  require  to  be  re-  fterwards  dined  with  the  Joctey  Club,  and  gave 
moved   and   others  preserved.      This  is  even  of  the  toUowing  toast : 

more  importance  than  the  form  of  the  shoe.  Kutl  ■■'■May  all  JVaCions  enter  the  course  of  freedom 
many  nave  attended  cliiefiy  to  the  form  of  thel — j^^  Jmericans  have  won  the  Jirsl  race,  but 
shoe,  and  not  to  its  application,  or  to  the  hoot  ;i;/,t>;-f  /^  „  noble  /irize  fur  every  one  of  the  com- 
and  this  error  has  done  more  mischief,  and  made.y;e/iYo,-,5." 

more  enemies  to  the  Veterinary  College,  than  all i     Jndge  Marshall  gave  the  following  : 
the  prejudices  and  calumnies  of  grooms  and  far-      "'lite  Sfiorts  of  the   1  urf,    i^irginia   -must   be 
riers.     The  tirst  thing,  he  says,  to  be  attended  to,i,>,rff6<ei:/  /o  jAf/n   for   her   Cavalry."     And    this 
is  to  take  away  a  portion  of  the  sole  between  the;  was  but  the  expression  of  an  historical  fact  and 
whole  length  of  the  bais  and  crust  with  a  draw-  a    self  evident  trutn — what  gave   such  superior 

ine  knife;'  for  the  heelsof  the  sole  cannot  receive  jjliysicalpviwerto  Lee's  famous  Legion, duringthe . 

nre^sure  without  corns.     To  avoid  this,  the  soles  Kevolution,  but  the  deep  dasli  of  blood,  in  his  hor-  "kill,  in  other  sports— taking  special  care  always 
should  be  made  concave,  so  as  not  to  be  in  con    se-,  that  enabled  th'^m  to  endure  neat,  thirst,  and  to  keep  clear  ot,  and  to  reprobate  gaming,  cock- 
tact  with  the  shoe,     if  there  be  any  one  part  of  laliour  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner  ?     A  vul- 
shoeing  more  important  than  the  rest,  it  is  this  g^p  notion  previiils  that  because  the  blooded  horse 
removal  of  the  horn  between  the  bats  and  crust,  is  not  heavy,  that  therefore  he  cannot  b 


general  sprightliness  and  animation  of  his  tempe- 
rament which  would  warrant  the  inference  of 
liberal  ideas  on  these  subjects,  we  believe  that  he 
was  very  recently,  if  he  be  not  now  the  President 
of  the  Long  Island  Jockey  Club.  Such  ease  and 
elegant  ati'ability  of  deportment  as  distinguish  his 
intercoui-.se  with  young  men,  as  well  as  uld,  were 
not  acquired  in  a  cloister. 

A  very  spirited  effort  has  been  lately  made  to 
revive  the  Sports  of  the  Turf  in  this  State,  with 
an  express  view  to  the  improvement  of  tne  breed 
of  horses — but  that  effort  has  been  as  we  may 
soon  shew,  ill  directed  and  ill  supported.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  spirit  for  such  amusements  is  re- 
viving in  the  Country,  and  therefore  without  in 
any  manner  neglecting  the  great  oujeots  an  1  du- 
ties of  this  journal,  we  shall  give  a  portion  of  it  to 
record  the  result  of  trials  of  speed,  as  well  as  of 


hgliting,  and  milling 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  take  an  interest 
.  ^^,.(_,,;o.  in  the  suljject,  we  subjoin  the  following,  which  may 
When  this  is  done,'the"hmse  willaiwaysbe  free  because  h7is  ieTii,  there'tore  itUUiougnt  Ul  muft  be  consitlered  as  authority,  in  explanut.on  ot  the 
from  corns,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  shoe,  be  feeble,— but.  does  strengtn  consist  in  meat  or  tevm»  and  theXAwsoF.<  aging,  a>cordingto  the 
Besides  this,  the  heels  of  the  shoe  should  be  muscle. i"  Is  it  not  self  evident,  that  the  horse, 
made  to  rest  on  the  junction  of  the  bar  with  the  which  runs  four  miles  in  eight  minutes,  must 
crust.     If  a  shoe  does  not  leave  ample  space  for  have   power   as   well   as  fleetness  .lud    bottom.' 

a  picker  to  be  passed  under  it,  either  the  shoe  or  and  how  are  these  qualities  to  be  cultivated  and  |eil  ;>'iy  mne  in  the  year  IS'33,  is  one  year  old  on  tlie  1st  of 
the  sole  should  be  made  more  concave.     When  secured  so  well,  as  by  an  honourable  and  manly   Maj,  iSJi 
the  sole  appears  in  flakes  and  thick  in  substance,  countenance  and  pursuit  oi  the  Sports  of  the  Turi.'' 
it  will  be  better  to  make  the  sole  surficiently  hoi-  would  you  nave  a  man  sneak  out  alone,  and  take 
low  to  admit  of  the  application  oi  a  Hat  shoe,  as  it  a  seal  on  a»fence  rail  to  contemplate  in  solitary 
will  rest  only  in  thai  case  o.i  the  crust.     But  when  silence  his  servant  riding  his  horse  against  time  > 


modern  linglish  practice,"  as  the  Lawyers  say. 
LAWS  OF  RACING. 

(lo'isKS  t:»!ve  their  a^es  iVoin    \Liy-:lay,  i.  e.  a  horse  foal- 


1'"  ,111-  inches  are  a  hand  ;  14  pounds  a  stone  ;  240  yards  a 
<l..aa"ce. 

Caicli-weights  are,  each  pai-ty  to  appoint  a  pei-son  to  ride 
without  weijliing      Kealher-weiglit  .signifies  the  same. 

Give-ainl-iake    Plates,  are    weij^hls  tor  inches  ;  fourteen 


the  sole  will  not  allow  of  being  thus  pared,  the  or  how   would  you  test  their  power,  and  by  that,   hands  to  carry  a  siate.l  %veighi,   all  abo\-e  or  unrter  to  cany 

shoe  must  then  be  made  sufficiently  concave  on  their  value  as  brood  mares  or  stallions  ?  l^,._ .i „ .  th..  .„  „ l 

thesurface  next  the  foot,  rtiat  the  picker  may  be  At  the  same  festival,  Mr.  Caihoun  gave  the  fol- 
passed  easilj  under  it.  But  even  in  flat  or  convex  lowing  correct  and  liberal  seutiui  lu — "  I  he  gene- 
feel,  the  horn  is  generally  suihcienlly  strong,  to-  ruus  Hjiort  of  the  Jurf,  when  pursued  with  hon- 
wards  the  Ueels  to  allow  ot  being  pared  mode-  our,  calculated  to  im/irove  the  race  of  tnen  as 
rately  and  made  concave.  In  slioeing  the  hind  ludl  as  horses;''  and  so  it  assuredly  is — and  so 
foot  it  will  be  surticlent  to  pare  off  the  horn  from  does  every  tning  wnich  brings  men  together  in 
the  sole,  and  mike  an  even  surface  for  the  shoe,  open  field — It  is  a  pulilick  exhibition  of  qualities, 
•which  maj  always  be  fiat  on  both  surfaces ;  as  no  and  character,  where  all  naturally  desire  to  ap- 
inconvenftence  w  juid  arise  if  it  happen  to  bear  a  pear  wtU,  where  laws  of  honour  are  enforced, 
little  on  the  sole.  It  is  usual  to  turn  up  one  or j  where  social  feelings  are  cultivated,  where  ideas 
both  heels  of  the  hind  shoe  to  prevent  slipping,  are  interchanged,  and  where,  in  short,  all  gain 


This  should  not  be  done  unless  the  horse  is  work 
ed  in  situations  which  render  it  necessary;  and 


something,  and  none  lose  any  thing,  of  infornia 
tion — here,  as  every  where  else,  we  would  stigma- 


"then  the  outer  heel  only  should  be  turned  up,  and'tize   and    proscribe   the   detestable    practice   of 
the  inner  hvel  made  thicker    than  the  toe  andlg-a;nA/!«^;    and  as  for  drunkenness,  the  disgusting 


quarter,  so  that  both  heels  may  be  equal.  It 
needless  to  describe  here  the  various  kinds  of 
shoes,  that  have  at  different  times,  and  by  diffe- 
rent authors,  been  recouiuiended.  The  feet  ot 
horses  are  o  ten  variously  deformed,  either  by 
bad  managcu;ent  or  accidentally,  and  no  one  form 
of  shoeing  or  mode  ot  paring  ihe  toot  can  be  ap- 
plied indiscriminately.  The  reader  who  wishes 
for  a  more  particular  accouni  of  this  subject  is  re 
ferred  to  Mr.  Coleman's  splendid  work  on  the 
Structure,  Economy,  and  Diseases  of  the  Horse's 
foot! 

SPORTING  CALLNDAR. 

rWe  have  Umg  been  of  opinion  that  Field  Sports 

ot  almost  every  kind  are   worthy  ot  encourage- 


infamy  ot  that,  carries  along  with  it,  its  own  pun- 
ishment.— It  is  true  there  are  some,  so  lost  to 
decency,  that  nothing  can  restrain  their  fondness 
for  this  beastly  vice,  but  the  slave  of  that  degra- 
ding propensity,  will  never  choose  an  open  field, 
and  the  company  of  Gentlemen,  to  play  the  brute. 
There  is  nothing  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
turf,  and  its  generous  competitions,  and  the  gen- 
tlemanly intercourse  which  it  establishes,  that 
necessarily  makes  either  Gamblers  or  Drunkards 
—we  repeat,  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Secretary 
Calhoun,  that  the  generous  sports  of  the  turt, 
when  pursued  with  honour,  are  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  race  of  men,  as  well  as  horses. 

Mr  Adams,  we  know  never  misses  an  opportu- 
nity  of  attending   the  Races,  or  the   Theatre; 


e.vtra,  or  be  allowed  the  proportion  of  7lhs  to  an  inch. 

A  VVhim-Pf^te,  is  weight  f >r  age  -nid  weight  for  inches. 

A  Post-Match,  is  to  insert  the  age  of  theiioi'ses  in  the  ar- 
ticles, and  to  ran  any  h;irse  of  that  age,  without  declaring 
till  you  come  lo  the  post  to  start 

Handicap  weishts  are,  weights  accoi-ding  to  the  supposed 
abilities  of  the  hoi'ses. 

i*l-ites  or  shoes  are  not  allowed  in  the  -weight 

The  horse  thai  has  his  head  at  the  Ending-Post  first,  wins 
the  heat. 

liidci-s  must  ride  their  horses  back  to  the  Winning-Post  to 
weigh  :  and  he  that  dismounts  before,  or  wants  weight,  is 
distanced. 

If  a  rider  fall  from  his  horse,  and  the  horse  he  riilden  in 
by  a  person  of  suffici'-nt  weight,  he  will  take  place  the  same 
as  if  it  had  not  ha|jpened,  provided  he  went  back  to  the  place 
where  die  rider  fell 

Hoi-ses  not  entided  to  start  without  producing  a  proper 
certificate  of  their  age,  t«c.  if  reijuired  ;  exce|it  where  aged 
horses  are  included,  in  which  case  a  junior  horse  may  start 
without  a  certificate ;  provided  he  carry  the  same  weight  as 
jii  ageil  horse. 

Flip  the  best  of  ibe  Plate,  when  there  are  three  lie.ils  run, 
the  horse  is  second  that  wins  on«.  For  the  best  of  the  heats, 
the  horse  is  second  that  beat-i  the  other  twice  out  of  three 
times,  though  he  iloth  not  win  a  heat. 

When  a  Plate  is  won  at  two  he  its,  the  preference  ot  the 
horses  is  determined  by  the  places  they  hold  in  the  second 
heal. 

When  three  horses  have  each  won  a  heat,  they  onl_r  must 
start  for  a  fourth,  and  iheit-  places  will  be  determined  by  it, 
there  being  before  no  difference  between  them.  No  distance 
in  a  iourth  heat. 

In  running  be-ats,  if  it  cannot  be  decided  which  is  first,  the 
heat  goes  for  noUiins.  and  they  may  all  start  again,  except 
it  be  between  two  horses  that  had  each  won  a  heau  Horses 
diawn  befoi-e  Ihe  Plate  is  won,  are  distanced.  , 
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A  l)cl  iimJe  after  the  heat  is  over,  if  the  horse  betted  o;i 
dues  not  slait  agmn,  isiio  bKt. 

A  coiifirmeil  bet  cuiinol  bi.-  oiT,  witliout  miilual  consent. 

Eitlier  party  may  demunil  stukes  to  be  muile,  iind  on  re- 
fusal may  declare  tlie  bet  void. 

If  R  party  be  absijiit  on  the  day  .of  running,  a  public  decla- 
ration ot"  the  bet  may  be  made  on  the  course,  and  a  denianl 
whether  any  person  will  make  stakes  tor  the  absent  party  ; 
if*o  person  consent  to  do  so  the  bet  may  be  declared  void. 

Beis  as,'recd  to  be  settled  in  town  or  any  particular  place, 
cannot  be  declared  off  on  the  course. 

•Tlie  person  who  bcis  the  odds,  has  a  right  to  choose  his 
horse  or  ihe  field.  When  he  has  chosen  his  horse,  the  field 
is  what  starts  against  him  ;  but  there  is  uo  field  unless  one 
start  witli  him. 

It  otlds  are  bet  without  mcutioning  the  horse  before  tlie 
race  is  over,  it  must  be  determined  as  the  odds  were  at  the 
time  of  making  it. 

Uets  m.ade  in  running  are  not  determined  till  the  Plate  is 
won,  if  tliat  heat  be  not  specifieil  at  the  time  of  betting. 

liets  made  between  particular  horses  are  void  if  neither 
of  them  be  the  winner,  unless  specified  to  the  contrary. 

At  Newmarket  if  a  match  be  made  for  any  particular  day 
in  any  meeting,  and  the  parties  afterwards  change  the  day, 
all  bets  must  stand ;  but  if  altered  to  a  different  meeting, 
bets  made  before  the  alteration  are  void. 

Bets  determined,  though  the  horse  does  not  start,  when 
the  woi-ds  **  absolutely,"  "run  or  pay,"  or  "  play  or  play," 
are  made  use  of  in  betting.  For  example,  1  bet  that  Nlr. 
Udny'sch  va.  Mirandola,  absolutely  wins  the  King's  Plate, 
at  Chelmsford,  in  18'24.  I  lose  the  bet  though  she  does  not 
start,  and  win  though  she  goes  over  the  course  alone. 

All  double  bets  are  considered  as  pliiy  or  pay . 

Since  Epsom  Races,  ISt2'2,  all  bets  are  made  in  pounds, 
and  not  in  guineas,  as  formerly. 

Horses  running  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  post,  and  not  turn- 
ing back,  are  distanced. 

Horses  distanced,  if  their  riders  cross  op  jostle. 

Horses  that  forfeit  are  the  beaten  horses,  where  it  is  run 
or  pay. 

Bets  made  on  horses  winning  any  number  of  plates  that 
year,  remain  in  force  till  the  first  day    of  May. 

Money  given  to  have  a  bet  laid,  not  returned  if  not  run. 

All  matches,  bets,  and  engagements,  are  void  on  the  de- 
cease of  either  party  before  determined. 

An  untried  stallion  or  mare,  is  one  whose  produce  had  not 
started  in  public  at  the  time  of  closing  the  engagement. 
»  In  estimating  winnings  it  is  the  practice  to  consider  the 
clear  sum  gained  only,  and  consequently  to  exempt  the  win- 
»jer's  stake.  A  winner  of  a  sweepstakes  of  20  gs.  each,  (3 
subs.)  is,  therefore,  not  disqualified  from  runningfor  a  50/. 
plate,  expressed  to  be  for  horses  that  never  won  plate, 
,  match,  or  sweepstakes,  of  that  value. 


PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING— Commenrerf. 

See  how  the  well -taught  pointer  leads  the  way, 

'I'he  scent  grows  warm  ;  be  stops;  he  springs  the  prey; 

'I'he  fluttering  coveys  fj-om  the  stubble  rise. 

And  on  swift  wing,  divide  the  sounding  skies; 

'J'he  scattering  lead  pursues  the  certain  sight, 

And  death  in  thunder  overtakes  their  flight. 

K  match  at  killing  partridges  we  understand 
was  shot  last  week  at  Waverly,  on  Elkridge, 
between  George  Patterson,  Esq.  and  Col.  Hind- 
man,  on  one  side,  and  George  Howard  and  J. 
Uidgely,  Esqs.  on  the  other. — Mr.  Howard  gene- 
rously abandoned  his  own  grounds  to  his  guests, 
laking  his  partner  over  the  neighbouring  fields  of 
"  the  Manor."  The  whole  number  of  birds, 
bagged,  was  86.  The  match  was  won  by  Mr 
Patterson  and  Col.  Hindman,  who  hunted  on  the 
fields  of  Waverly.  Gentlemen  who  are  beaten 
generally  have  some  ready  excuse  ;  so  in  this 
case,  the  losers  allege  that  their  sport  was  spoil 
ed  by  the  ill  conduct  of  some  ill-broken  dogs  of 
a  neighbouring  gentleman  that  joined  them  in 
the  hunt. — We  are  glad  to  see  an  increasing  taste 
for  rural  sports  arising  amongst  the  gentlei'nen 
of  the  coun'r  .  They  lead  our  young  men  of  the 
town  too,  at  leisure  times,  away  from  the  vicious 
haunts  of  a  populous  city,  into  open  fields,  where 
no  man  ever  contracted  dyspepsia,  or  imbibed  an 
ignoble  passion.  The  best  way  however  to  test 
the  skill  of  the  sportsman,  is  that  practised  so 
much,  at  this  season,  in  England ;  where  each 


nian  has  let  out  for  him,  a  given  number  of  birds | from  Essex,  and  Mr.  Cottiel,  next  shot  at  seven 

tjirdseach.    The  former  killed  six  and  his  adver- 
•  ify  five. 

In  ftartrklge-slwoting,  it  will  generally  be  found 
tlial  two  good  pointers  are  sufticient  in  the  field 
it  one  time;  if  more  be  used,  they  shoiilrl  be  un- 
commonly steady,  or  mischief  will  ensue,  and 
consequent  vexation  to  the  sportsinan.  Where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  game,  one  dog  will  be 
found  sufficient. 


from  a  trap,  and  to  those  who  have  not  read 
.iccounts  of  these  matclies,  the  small  number  ot 
ijii'ds  which  escapes  the  quick  eye  and  steady 
nerve  of  the  practised  gunner,  is  truly  surprising. 
For  the  amusement  of  our  young  sportsmen  we 
subjoin  accounts  of  some  of  these  matches,  taken 
trom  the  September  number  of  the  "  ^innals  oj 
S/iorlhig"  received  in  exchange  for  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer 

Pigeon-s/iooting. — A'ew  Hats  and  Ashton  clubs. 
— The  last  of  the  crack-matches  between  those 
celebrated  Clubs,  took  place,  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  15th  and  16th  of  August,  on  Fairfield- 
heatli,  between  nine  members  of  each,  at  seven 
pigeons  each,  for  two  hundred  sovereigns  a-side  ; 
two  ounces  of  shot,  and  the  bird  twenty  one 
yards  from  the  gun.  Some  excellent  shooting 
took  place,  and  it  was  a  close  match,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statement  will  show  : — 

NEW    HATS. 

Killed  1st  day. 
Meadows       ....        7 
Bouverie  .         ...     6 

Captain  Forbes     ...        6 


Minshul 

Nowland 

Dulfield 

Moore 

Golding 

Kitchener 


6 
5 

5 

4 
3 


2d  day. 

5 


4 
To 

5     48 

tal93 

ASHTON. 

Killed  1st 

day. 

2d  day 

Forster 

4 

7 

4 

Mansel 

, 

•               •                • 

7 

5 

Howard 

, 

6 

5 

Ramsey 

, 

•               •               • 

6 

3 

Fortescue 

, 

5 

4 

Page 

, 

•                •               • 

S 

5 

Fromont 

, 

4 

6 

Captain  Smith  . 

•               •               • 

4 

6 

F.  Cooper 

4 

4 

6 
8     44 

Total  92 
There  was  much  sporting  at  6  and  7  to  4  on 
the  Ashton  Club,  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
shooting,  but  the  third  and  fourth  shots  on  each 
side  brought  betting  even  the  second  day,  and  the 
same  odds  were  betted  on  the  Hats  after  the  fifth 
shot  on  each  side  on  the  second  day,  viz:  7  to  4. 
Many  birds  escaped  the  extended  boundary  of  100 
yards. 

Great  pigeon-match. — Adam  Arrowsmith,  de- 
cidedly the  best  Cotombian  shot  in  England,  was 
engaged  in  a  match  at  21  birds,  on  Thursda) ,  Au 
gust  5,  in  the  fields  at  the  back  of  the  King's 
Head,  Stratford,  before  a  full  field  of  the  best  pi- 
geon-shots in  the  kingdom :  the  match  was  for 
100  guineas.  Mr.  Arrowsmith  killed  18  birds 
from  21,  missing  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  birds  in 
succession.  Mr.  Chalkley  killed  15  out  of  21, 
having  missed  his  2d,  3d,  6th,  7th,  15th,  and  30lh. 

Pigeon-match, — The  first  of  a  sbooting  pigeon' 
match  between  the  members  of  the  Ch -laea  and 
Kent  road  Pigeon  clubs,  took  place,  Mon  Uiy,  .\u- 
gust  9,  in  the  safest  ground  in  England,  the  enclo- 
sures at  the  Red  House,  Battersea.  The  Chelsea 
candidate  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Coke, 
and  that  of  Middlesex,  a  Mr.  Cottrel.  The  shoot- 
ing was  nearly  equal,  Mr.  Coke  having  won  by 
one  bird  only.  Mr.  Cottrel  evidently  lost  two 
birds  by  their  dropping  out  of  bounds.  The  win 
ner  killed  twelve  from  fifteen.    Mr.  Willoaghby, 


Pedestrianusm. — During  the  first  week  in  Au- 
gust, a  young  pedestrian,  of  the  name  of  Bullock, 
undertook  to  walk  seventy-five  miles  for  two  suc- 
cessive (lays.  The  ground  chosen  was  between 
Cheltenham  and  Shurdington.  He  started  from 
the  Lamb  Inn,'andon  the  first  day  walked  eighty 
miles  with  apparent  ease,  completing  his  under- 
taking on  the  second  day,  almost  as  fresh  as  when 
he  started. 

Trotting  match  for  200  sovereig?is,  at  jishfird. 
— Captain  Dalrymple  undertook  his  match,  to 
drive  twenty-eight  miles  in  two  hours  in  harness, 
seven  out,  to  and  fro.     The  machine  was  a  lofty 

newly  constructed  one,  built  for  the  purpose 

The  horse  is  something  under  sixteen  hands,  and 
the  seven  miles  were  done  as  follows  :  The  first 
seven  in  twenty  .nine  minutes  thirty-six  seconds  ; 
the  second  in  twenty-nine  minutes  thirty-eight 
seconds;  the  third  in  thirty  minutes  two  seconds, 
the  wheels  having  been  backed  for  breaking  into 
a  gallop;  and  the  fourth,  completing  the  twenty- 
eight  miles,  in  thirty  minutes  five  seconds.  To- 
tal, one  hour  fifty-nine  minutes  twenty-one  se- 
conds.    He  was  backed  to  win  at  five  to  four. 

Jn  extraordinary  mare. — Wednesday,  11th  of 
August,  a  black  mare,  about  fourteen  hands  high, 
was  rode  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  in  four  hours 
and  twenty-five  minutes,  (the  time  allowed  being 
five  hours  and  a  half,)  having  been  purchased 
only  two  days  previous  at  Wadley  fair.  She  per- 
formed the  first  twelve  miles  in  fifty  nine  minutes 
and  thirty-eight  seconds;  the  second  twelve  in 
sixty  minutes  twenty -two  seconds;  the  third  12 
in  sixty  minutes  fifty-eight  seconds;  and  the 
fourth  twelve  in  seventy-four  minutes  two  se- 
cbnds ;  and  the  last  two  miles  in  ten  minutes ; 
having  one  hour  and  five  minutes  to  spare. — ,\l- 
though  not  in  good  condition,  she  did  not  appear 
the  least  distressed.  This  feat  wasperfonued  on 
the  Banbury  road,  the  horse  starting  from  the 
Pheasant,  in  St.  Giles's,  Oxford.  Weight  of  rider, 
twelve  stone. 

37"  Scraps  from  late   English  papers. 
Selected  from  the  Albion. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  London  papers  that  Mr. 
Owen  has  come  lo  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  Mr.  Rapp's  settlement  of  Harmony 
upon  the  Wabash,  where  he  intends  to  form  an 
establishment  upon  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  Harmonites — that  is,  each  person  la- 
bouring in  common  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole, 
and  possessing  equal  interests.  The  Harmonites, 
it  is  said,  are  about  to  return  to  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A  Mr.  Fountleroy,  the  acting  partner  in  the 
house  of  Marsh  &  Co.  has  been  detected  in  ex- 
tensive plans  of  forgery,  which  he  iias  carried 
on  for  16  years. 

Smoking  Tobacco. — This  is  proved  to  be  such 
a  real,  enjoyment,  that  a  confirmed  smoker  shall 
be  blind  folded  after  taking  three  whiffs ;  and  let 
him  keep  his  fingers  from  the  bowl,  or  heated 
part  of  the  pipe,  puff  away  for  ten  minutes,  and 
he  shall  not  know  whether  his  pipe  is  a-light  ot 
otherwise  '.—'Economist. 
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Mi-isrurs  firnU/is. — Every  body  knows  that 
Smith  is  a  very  common  name,  but  hardly  any 
body  virould  liave  thought  of  turning  its  common- 
ness  to  account  in  such  a  queer  and  cruel  way  aa 
a  "  gentleman"  did,  the  otiicr  ni^ht,  at  one  of  the 
theatres.  Entering  the  pit  at  half-price,  and  find- 
ing every  seat  occupied,  he  bawled  out — "  Mr. 
Smith's  house  is  on  fire  !"  In  an  instant,  u|)wards 
of  twenty  Mr.  Smiths  rushed  out  of  the  pit,  and 
the  v.'ickcd  wag,  cliurklin!;  at  the  success  of  his 
stratagem,  coolly  tuck  possession  of  one  of  their 
vacated  seats. 

Incledon  being  one  day  at  Tattersall's,  when 
Suett,  who  happened  to  be  there  ton,  asked  him 
if  he  was  come  there  to  buy  horses  ?  "  Yes," 
said  Incledon,  "  but  what  are  you  come  here  for  ^ 
Do  you  think  Dicky,  you  could  tell  tiie  difference 
between  a  horse  and  an  ass  ?"  "  Oh  yes,"  said 
Suett,  ■'  if  you  were  among  a  thousand  horses,  1 
sho'.ild  know  you  immediately." 

Mr.  Kemble  is  said  to  have  engaged  the  cele- 
brated French  Tragedian,  Talma. 

It  is  announced  in  the  London  Gazette,  that  pay 
mentsto  American  loyalists  will  be  resumed  on 
the  13th  October. 

The  Jews  who  have  heretofore  occupied  the 
principal  streets  of  Warsaw,  are  commanded  by 
an  imperial  Ukase,  to  remove,  by  the  1st  May, 
into  the  most  remote  streets. 

The  widow  of  Christophe,  the  ancient  Chief 
of  St.  Domingo,  arrived  on  the  16th  inst.  from 
London  at  Ostend,  on  her  way  as  is  reported  to 
Italy.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  two  daughters 
and  suite. 

Alderman  Garratt  is  elected  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

Railways  are  about  to  be  constructed  in  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  A  Joint  stock  company 
had  been  formed  at  Edinburgh  to  construct  one 
between  that  city  and  London,  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  and  passengers.  The  former  were  ex- 
pected to  be  carried  S,  and  the  latter  Vi  rails  in 
an  hour. 

The  celebrated  Major  Cartwright,  the  advO' 
cate  of  universal  suffrage,  died  in  London,  on  the 
23d  of  Sept.  in  the  8-ith  year  of_  his  age.  We 
shall  publish  some  account  of  his  political  life 
next  week. 

Last  week  a  ship  was  taken  on  a  slip  in  Ply- 
mouth Dock-yard,  lifted  on  Sir  Robert  Sepping's 
])lan,  her  old  false  keel  taken  out  and  a  new  one 
put  in  and  fastened,  before  the  re-fiowing  of  the 
tide  ! — Courier.  Sefie.  17. 

Silver  in  bars  of  the  value  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  passed  up  the  PortMiiouth  and 
Arundle  canal,  on  21st  Sept.  in  a  lighter,  from 
Portsmouth  to  London,  having  recently  arrived 
from  South  America. 

Covent-Garden  Theatre  re-opened  for  the  sea- 
son, on  the  27th  of  Septeml>er,  with  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  Romeo,  Mr.  C.  Kemble  ;  Juliet,  Miss 
F.  H.  Kelly. 

J7»Change  of  English  commercial  policy. 

On  a  late  visit  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Canning,  the 
British  Minister  was  addressed  by  the  Dublin 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  after  congratulating  him 
on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  they  add: 

To  the  claims  of  a  statesman,  the  splendour  of 
whose  personal  aia-ibutes,  and  the  importance  of 
whose  political  services,  have  excited  the  triljute 
of  a  nation's  homage,  we  are  not  insensible;  but, 
in  accordance  wi*h  the  peculiar  design  of  our  In- 
stitution, we  would  upon  this  gratifying  occasion, 
address  you,  sir,  rather  in  your  distinguished  re 
l.ations  with  an  administration  under  whose  auspi 
ce^-  the  gri  at  national  interests  which  the  Com- 
Hierce  and  Manufactures  of  these  realms  involve, 
h^ve  assumed  a  vigour  and  e.'<pa»sion  to  which 


the  commercial  records  of  the  world  scarcely  af-| 
ford  a  jjarallel.  And  we  wou  ■  presume,  sir,  to 
express  our  conviction  that  a  predominant  cause 
of  this  signal  result  is  to  be  found  in  the  influenc- 
of  the  measures  which  an  enlarged  and  enlighten 
ed  policy  has  applied  to  the  regulation  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  State,  and  wliich,  iri 
liberali/ig'  ihei-ie  intr-rtstsfrom  hurtful  rcmrictions 
and  in  establishing  them  upon  the  nuide  and  slab  I : 
foundations  of  a  bem  pciul  reciprocHy,  has  employ- 
ed tiui  most  eifVctual  meiuis  to  secure,  augment, 
and  pcr|>etnate  their  prosperity. 

Sir,  in  the  character  ot  the  Commercial  Le- 
gishu.ion  of  the  period,  we  recognize  principle* 
;■.)■  lcs«  congenial  to  the  liberality  of  your  spirit 
than  consistent  with  your  just  and  comprehensive 
estimate  of  imiierial  ii'.lerests 


To  which  he  answered: — I  beg  you  to  be  as- 
sured, gentlciTien,  that  the  gratification  aH'orde.l 
to  me  hv  the  favourable  manner  in  which  you  are 
pleased-to  express  yourselves  of  me  iudivirlually, 
is,  if  possible,  exceeded  Ijy  tliat  which  I  derive 
fro  11  the  testimony  of  so  many  enlightened  prac 
tical  members  of  a  great  commercial  community 
in  favour  of  those  principles  by  which  the  true 
interests  of  commerce  are  best  secured. 

Tliat,  by  the  steady  .iperation  of  those  princi- 
ples, the  prosperity  of  the  whole  United  King 
dom  may  be  progressively  augmented,  and  that 
Ireland  may  enjoy  her  full  share  of  that  general 
and  growing  prosperity,  is  the  sincere  wish  of, 
gentlemen,  your  most  obedient,  obliged,  andfaith- 
ful  servant. 


evenis,  we  hope  to  hear  from  liim  as  often  as  his 
convenience  will  permit.    The  oftener  the  better. 

■;)7^  Certain  proceedings  of  the  Washington  Ag- 
rxultural  Society  of  Tennessee,  and  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  South-Carolina,  have  been 
received,  and  will,  agreeably  to  their  request,  be 
■iiserted  in  tlie  American  Farmer  as  soon  as  con- 
venieiit. 

:]7"^Vt)0I>. — We  cannot  but  think  that  this  is 
1  much  neglected  resource,  whicli,  if  improved  to 
its  jjracticable  extent,  would  grow  rapidly  into 
j^reat  importance.  It  is  a  scaiuial  to  the  Legis- 
latures of  tlie  Middle  and  Southern  States,  that 
!io  provision  is  made  to  protect  Sheep  from  dof(S. 
in  an  Oiiio  pajjer  of  the  oUth  ulc.  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement : — 

The  subscribers  will  receive  Wool  at  the  an- 
nexed prices  ;  and  under  a  hope  that  the  New  Ta- 
riff of  Duties  may  have  some  influence  in  promo- 
ting the  sales  of  their  Cloths,  they  have  been  in- 
duced to  change  their  terms  of  payment,  from 
wliat  they  lately  proposed  in  their  advertisement. 

Tliey  will  give  their  notes,  payable  in  cash,  at 
twelve  months,  or  pay  in  cloths  on  delivery,  or 
whenever  afterwards  demanded.  Should  the  wool 
be  washed  on  the  sheep,  they  will  make  a  reason- 
able addition  to  their  stated  prices. 

80  cents 
60    do. 
.      45    do. 
,        .  35    do. 

.       25    do. 
B.  WELLS  &  CO. 
Stubenvil/e,  0/ii§.. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Novkmber  12,  1824, 


iJy"T,o  CoRRESPONOKNTS. — H.  is  entitled  to 
our  thanks  for  bringing  to  our  recollection  the 
pi-omise  relative  to  flogs  g-oin^  at  large.  His 
note  has  been  sent  to  a  legal  friend  v/ho  takes 
particular  concern  in  the  cau^e  of  .'VgricuUure  ; — 
and  from  him  we  hope  toderivethe  necessary  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

;17"QUF,RE    TO     CORRESPONDENTS What 

wouldbe  the  best  practicable  legil  provisions  that 
could  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
for  the  encouragement  of  Sheep  Husbandry — and 
especially  by  giving  further  protection  from  de- 
fircdadoyis  by  dogs  ?  The  ideas  of  our  correspon- 
dents on  this  subject  will  be  very  acceptable  ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  it  is  supposed  that  provisions,  Hp- 
plicable  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  Ma- 
rvland,  would  apply  generally  to  the  States  South 
of  it.  

The  Cattle  Show  for  the  Western  Shore  of 
Maryland  takes  place  at  the  ?>1aryland  Tavern,  4 
miles  trom  Baltimore,  on  the  Frederick  Road, 
on  Tdcsday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  23(! 
24th  and  .25th  of  this  month.  Steamboat  returns 
from  Eai.ton  on  tlie  Sunday  preceding,  taking  a 
premium  at  the  one  place,  does  not  preclude  it  at 
another. 

Cattle  Shows. — .^t  Easton,  in  Talbot  ('oun- 
ty,  .Maryland,  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
the  3Slh,  19th  and  20th  of  this  month,  the  steam 
boat  leaves  Baltimore  for  Easton  a.t  7  A.  M.  on 
Wednesday  the  17th, — touclics  for  lialf  an  hour  at 
Annapolis,  and  reaches  Easton  about  sunset. 

iJ7=The  Editor  presents  his  best  respects  to  liis 
unkii'iwn,  but  agreeable  correspondent,  iiusricus 
JuNloK,  who  writes  with  the  pen  of  an  accom- 
pli.5hed  scliolar  and  naturalist.  We  siiould  be 
gratified  to  place  at  his  com  nand,  and  have  him 
occupy,  a  few  columns  of  this  journal,  to  be  regu- 
larly appropriated  to  "  .\uturui  Hia'.ortj  ;"  at  all 


1st 

^ualitv, 

2d 

do. 

3d 

do 

4th 

do. 

5th 

do. 

itT' PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 
— The  Editor  of  the  Farmer  made  this  morning 
a  tour  of  the  wharves  and  places  of  business,  to 
ascertain  the  prices  of  various  articles — scarcely 
any  change  has  occun'ed  since  ourlast  quotatior)S, 
The  following  are  the  prices  of  grain  and  flour 
founded  on  actual  sales  this  week: — 

Corn,  38  a  40  cents— Rye,  38  a  40  cts. — Wheat, 
white,  for  family  flour,  j?1.06  a  J51-0S — Red,  95.a 
97  cents — Wharf  Flour,  S4.62J,- — Howard-street, 
S5.12J— best  family  Flour,  S6.50  by  the  barrel, 
and  ^6  by  the  quantity. 

Ohio  Tobacco. — The  cultivation  of  fine  To- 
bacco in  this  State  is  rapidly  increasing — A  mer- 
chant from  Belmont  County  brought  some  bundles, 
which  were  represented  as  fair  samples  of  seven- 
ty hogsheads  in  his  possession,  that  would  proba- 
bly bring  S525  per  hundred.  Another  says,  there 
will  be  made  in  that  county  300  hogsheads,  200  of 
which  would  bring  '•*20  per  hundred. — A  hogs- 
ht  ad  of  waggon  Tobacco  sold  this  week  for  835 
per  hundred,  though  too  new  to  pass  inspection. 
As  to  the  article  generally,  no  change  has  occur- 
red in  its  value. 


WITH    FIFTY-FIVE    ACRES   OF  LAND. 

and  well  watered,  together  with  a  good  proportion 
of  WOOD  LAND,  will  be  ofFere'd  for  sale,  on  a 
liberal  credit,  on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  Cat- 
tle Show,  at  4,  P.  M.  If  not  sold  it  will  be  leas- 
fcl  or  rented. 


c')>fTEMrs  OF  t;iis  xu.mijkr. 

Ii'eport  of  the  I'ennsyWuuiii  .'\griiMjUui;il  Society — .Ad- 
dress of  the  -M;iss:ichusi-tls  Nijr  cultiii  ;il  Soviet) — iMemo- 
rial  to  the  citi/.cns  ol'  the  llniieil  .Siiites — i)ise:ise  of  Domes- 
lie  Aui.iials,  ailil  theil'  cur" — l.uws  of  INi-itr.; — On  S'llll  i,l;;e 
.iliootiiiu- — Scr!i|wlVom  hiu- Kii.s;lish  p;i|u  r,"— Olwin^,  ot  Kn- 
^li-.i'  i^.imnici'ciMl  pnliuj — Editor's  uoticxa— I'rioes  Oitrient 
— Advcriiseinenl,  8cc. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


MASSACHUSETTS   AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

REPORT  No.  I. 
The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle,  Bulls,  and  Ball 
Calves,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  it  was  with  much 
regret,  they  perceived  but  one  competitor'  tor  the 
premiums  tor  fat  cattle.  !t  is  indeed  extraordi- 
nary, that  in  this  grazing  State,  and  in  a  market 
so  well  supplied  as  that  of  Boston,  with  the  choic- 
est beef,  such  a  case  should  ever  occur.  We 
are  persuaded,  that  it  arose  from  a  general  hut 
very  erroneous  impression,  which  we  have  taken 
all  the  pains  in  our  power  to  eradicate,  that  our 
premiums  are  given  to  heaviest  animals,  and 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  compete  where  it  is  known, 
that  very  extraordinary  animals  are  to  be  sent. 
It  was  probably  well  known  to  the  Western  (ira- 
ziers,  that  the  two  fine  cattle  from  Shi-ewsbury 
were  to  be  offered,  and  they  presumed  that  they 
would  carry  the  two  first  premiums. — Nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous  than  this  opinion,  and  it 

■  of 


rope,  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion of  the  exhibition  of  our  bulls,  and  their  young 
progeny,  male  and  female.  Out  of  thirteen  bulls 
on  the  field,  there  was  not  one  which  could  be 
called  ordinary.  These  Shows  have  utterly  ba- 
nished that  race  of  thick  necked,  and  lean  quar- 
tered animals,  o{ great  but  dac/  proportions,  which 
used  to  be  sent  to  them,  because  they  were  much 
thought  of  in  a  remote  circle. — On  this  occasion 
the  bulls  were  very  fine — and  the  difficulty  of  se 
lection  was  of  course  increased.  To  decide  be- 
tween two  animals  of  the  finest  proportions,  is  of 
course  embarrassing,  and  it  is  very  possible,  that 
no  other  three  persons  would  select  precisely  the 
same  three  animals.  One  fine  point  would  strike 
one  individual,  and  another  would  make  an  im- 
pression on  a  second.  There  is  however  one  sa- 
tisfaction in  such  a  case,  that  you  are  sure  the 
choice  must  fall  on  a  good  one.  The  experienced 
farmers  who  were  associated  with  me,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  anxiously  examined  every  animal. 
1  have  been  often  associated  with  them,  and  it  is 
but  just  praise  to  say  of  them,  that  more  candid 
and  more  upright  men  could  not  be  appointed  to 
perform  such  an  embarrassing  duty.     With  these 


is  an  error  of  great  moment  to  the  interests  _.  .  -        . 

agriculture.- Let  it  then  hereafter  be  distinctly! "«^«ssary  and  proper  explanations,  the  Commit- 

understood,  that  we  have  repeatedly  granted  pre 


miums  for  fat  cattle  weighing  1800  pounds  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  on  the  field  which  weighed 
2000  and  upwards.  Our  principles  are,  to  give 
the  premium  for  fat  cattle  not  to  weight  only, 
but  upon  a  combined  consideration  of  form,  ap- 
titude to  acquire  Hesh,  distribution  of  that  fiesh, 
in  the  parts,  which  are  most  valuable  for  food, 
and  smallness  of  offal.  We  take  into  considera- 
tion also,  the  mode  of  feeding.  Other  things 
equal,  we  give  the  preference  to  those  which 
have  been  worked  till  within  a  short  period  Lie 
fore  they  are  offered.  I  undertake  to  say,  that  a 
fine  fat  heifer  weighing  1000  or  1100  pounds — or 
a  fine  steer  of  equal  weight,  whose  forms  were 
beautiful,  whose  flesh  was  profitable,  and  whose 
cost  of  fattening  had  been  small,  would  have 
stood  a  fair  chance  of  gaining  one  of  the  premi 
unis  against  these  fine  large  sized  cattle,  'i'he 
real  objsxt  of  Agricultural  Societies  is,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  to  encourage  the  most  profitable  and  least 
expensive  mode  of  pi'eparing  fat  cattle  for  mar- 
ket. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  we  owe  it  to  the 
excellent  farmer,  who  obtained  the  prizes  to  say 
that  his  oxen  were  of  the  first  class,  as  to  form, 
and  useful  flesh  and  tallow.  They  were  excel- 
lent, and  would  be  distinguished  at  any  show  in 
any  country.  To  the  honor  of  the  candidate  we 
would  remark,  that  they  were  raised  by  himself, 
aid  were  a  fair  sample  of  his  own  stock. 

Although  no  one  entered  the  lists  with  him, 
vet  he  ought  not  to  suffer  from  this  cause,  because 
they  were  animals  which  fully  deserved  a  prize. 

VVe  award  therefore  to  Seth  Wyman  of  Shrews 
bury,  the  first  premium  of  25  dollars  for  his  yel 
low  ox,  weighing  2452  pounds  at  7  years  old. 

And  the  second  premium  of  20  dollars  to  the 
same  person  for  his  brown  ox  of  the  same  age, 
weighing  2469  pounds.  In  this  case,  it  will  be 
observed,  that  we  pre  erred  the  smallest  ox,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  the  butchers  and  consumers  will 
jirefer  him. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  part  of 
our  exhibition  m  which  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  Committee  to  say  whether  pleasure  or  pain 
predominates  or  prevails — The  pleasure  regards 
the  fiublic  the  pain  thcmselvrs.  It  was  truly 
grateful  to  those  of  us  who  have  looked  forward, 
as  we  have  done,  to  the  rapid  improvument  of 
our  >>'ock,  to  hear  all  our  numerous  visitors — 
many  from  our  own  State,  others  from  neigh- 
bouiwig,  and  distant  states — and  others  from  Eu- 
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tee  award  the  premium  of  30  dollars  for  the  best 
bull,  to  Benjamin  Harrington,  of  Princeton,  IS 
months  old,  of  the  Holderness  and  native  breed, 

The  second  premium  of  20  dollars,  to  John 
Mc.  Intyre  of  Needham,  for  his  bull,  2  years  old, 
of  a  native  breed,  from  Westminster,  called  very 
improperly  the  Yorkshire  breed.  There  is,  I  be- 
lieve, no  colour  for  this  appellation.  It  is  a  small 
breed,  existing  in  that  part  of  Worcester  county, 
most  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  its  limbs — 
the  roundness  of  i's  carcase — its  disposition  to  fat- 
ten, and  especially  the  almost  unnatural  size  of 
its  hind  quarters.  I  cannot  withhold  my  personal 
doubts,  about  the  utility  of  propagating,  too  ex- 
tensively, a  race  so  very  small.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  they  preserve  these  characters  and  marks  in 
whatever  quarter  of  the  country  they  appear. 
There  was  a  beautiful  bull  of  Mr.  Boylston's,  of 
Princeton,  of  the  same  breed,  and  another  of  the 
same  race,  of  H.  G  Buttrick,  of  Westminster,  a 
town,  from  which  the  first  bull  of  this  race  was 
several  years  since,  sent  to  our  Show. 

The  third  premium  of  ten  dollirs  was  awarded 
to  the  Hon.  William  Gray,  for  a  beautiful  bull  by 
Coelebs  out  of  an  imported  cow,  remarkable  for 
the  quantity  of  milk  she  gave.  It  was  stated  by 
the  attendant,  who  exhibited,  that  his  dam  had 
given  from  20  to  30  quarts  per  day.  It  is  vvell 
known,  that  she  is  very  much  distinguished  as  a 
milch  cow. 

There  were  many  other  extraordinary  bulls,  a 
very  beautiful  one  exhibited  by  the  Hon.  Bezaleel 
Taft,  ot  Uxbridge.  A  fine  and  beautiful  bull 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Watson  of  Princeton,  of  the 
same  Yorkshire  breed,  which  we  should  prefer  to 
call  the  Westminster  breed,  being  satisfied  that 
it  is  purely  native. 

Dr.  Chaplin  exhibited  a  fine  bull  (Commodore) 
from  Holderness  and  Fill  Pail,  shewing  a  marked 
resemblance  to  one  ancestor  as  to  colour,  and  the 
other  as  to  form. 

Fhere  was  a  noble  bull  presented  by  George 
Spurr,  from  Coelebs,  but  he  did  not  shew  the 
finest  points  of  his  sire. 

There  was  an  excellent  bull  from  Denton  ex- 
hibited by  J.  W,  Huljbard,  Esq.  of  Worcester. 

There  were  ilirficulties,  though  not  so  embar- 
rassing, as  to  bull  calves. 

We  award  the  premium  of  15  dollars  for  the  best 
bull  calf  to  Nathan  NicHs  of  Maiden,  from  Ccelebs. 

The  second  premium  forthe  next  best  bull  calf, 
of  10  dollars,  to  Nathan  Ptirson,  of  West  New- 
bury— i  Coelebs — i  Fill  Pail — and  i  Native. 


The  third  premium  to  the  Hon.  John  Wells, 
5  dollars,  for  a  bull  calf  from  Holderness,  Ccelebs, 
from  Bakewell. 

We  ought  to  observe  that  Mr.  Wells  exhibited 
a  fine  pair  of  twins,  a  hull  calf  and  heifer,  from 
Coelebs  out  of  a  Bakewell  cow,  and  one  or  two 
other  fine  heifers,  of  which,  being  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  that  description  of  Stock,  he 
could  take  no  notice. 

Mr.  Prince  presented  a  beautiful  bull  calf  La 
Fayette,  being  almost  wholly  of  French  breed, 
— Aldeniey  and  Norman.  This  race  is  not  re- 
iTiarkal)le  for  flesh,   but  valuable  for  milk. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  Ccelebs 
has  done  much  towards  the  amelioration  of  our 
cattle — His  progeny  are  certainly  fine. —  If  Den- 
ton and  Holderness  do  not  exhibit  as  many  at  the 
Brighton  Show,  it  may  be,  and  probably  is,  ow- 
ing to  their  location — It  is  too  far  tn  send  them. 
\'et  a  Holderness,  if  will  be  seen  carried  the  first 
premium,  and  neither  of  the  Committee  who  de- 
cided, knew  of  what  breed  he  was.  This  sug- 
gests to  me  the  propriety  of  concealing  the  breed 
of  the  animals  offered,  till  after  the  decision. 

The  animals  presented  by  Admiral  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin  were  exhibited  together.  None  of  them 
except  Admiral  have  yet  had  progeny— One  of 
his  calves,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Derby  of  Salem, 
gives  us  a  right  to  expert,  that  he  will  be  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  Stock 

The  Herefordshire  breed  sent  by  Sir  Isauc  Cof- 
fin, is  highly  esteemed.  It  is  certain  that  the  lieif- 
er  of  that  breed  sent  Admiral  Coffin,  is  one  of  the 
must  beautiful  animals  ever  exhibited  at  our 
Shows. 

Mr.  Prince  exhibited  a  Afort/i  Dover  Bull,  pro- 
bably  of  the  same  race  with  those  which  received 
so  much  praise  from  the  Worcester  County  Socie- 
ty. On  the  whole,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  improve  our  own  na- 
tive breed,  not  only  by  selecting  the  best  of  them, 
but  by  the  propagation  of  those  which  have  been 
most  approved  in  Europe. — I  repeat  what  I  have 
often  urged  on  this  occasion,  that  more  is  to  be 
expected  from  excited  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  own  stock  than  from  importation. 
JOHN  LOWELL,  Chairman. 

JVote  — From  haste  and  indisposition,  I  omitted 
to  notice  several  fine  animals  sent  for  exhibition 
only.  If  designed,  this  omission  would  have  been 
unpardonable,  since  the  Society  and  the  publick 
are  much  indebted  to  gentlemen,  who,  at  their 
own  expense,  send  fine  objects,  whether  of  ni- 
tnre  or  art,  in  order  to  increase  the  interest  of 
our  Show. 

Goiham  Parsons,  Esq.  exhibited  the  fine  Al- 
lerney  Bull,  given  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Hubbard, 
and  bought  by  Mr.  Parsons,  of  the  Society.  He 
is  much  improved,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
valuable  race.  He  exhibited  also  another  fins 
bull  and  heifer  of  his  own  raising. 

Col.  Jacques,  with  his  accustomed  zeal  exhib- 
ited Ctelebs,  Yankee,  and  several  other  of  that 
fine  race,  who  are  alwayssuretoattract  attention 

John  Prince,  Esq.  exhibited  a  fine  calf  fro  ii 
Admiral,  shewing  that  his  stock  are  fully  worthy 
of  the  re[)utation  of  the  Teeswater  race. 

There  was  a  most  beautiful  bull  of  the  same 
race  imported  by  George  Lvman.  Esq.  and  sent 
for  exhibition.  We  could  not  perceive  that  he 
was  inferior  in  any  point  to  the  best  of  the  breed. 
It  is  quite  ])ossible,  that  1  may  still  have  over- 
looked some  which  ought  to  have  beennotiei, 
but  I  trust  that  the  confusion  of  the  day,  and  the 
attention  I  am  obliged  to  show  to  strangers  whs 
are  introduced  to  the  Society,  will  be  admitted  al> 
a  sufficient  excuse. 


isr* 


AM  EK  re  AN  FARMER. 


November  19,  1824. 


REPORT  No.  11. 

The  Committee  on  the  subject  of  Agricultural 
Implements  and  Inventions,  Re'wrt : — That  si> 
cast  steel  Hoes  were  entered  by  Z.  and  F.  Bishec-, 
•f  East  Bridgewater,  in   the   county  of   Bristol. 
The  invention  consists  princi^.ally  in  the   eye  oi 
the  hoe,   which  passes  through  the  plate  of  it 
and  is  rivetted  all  round,  instead  of  on  two  or  thrtt 
sides,  as  in  the  common  hoe. — This  conformation 
gives  many  adi'antages  as  from  inspection  is  ap 
parent.     Their  cost  is  seventy-five  cents.     Mr 
Bisbee  produced  certificates  that  they  had  been 
used  and  approved  by  practical  farmers,  and  were 
considered  cheap,  compared  with  othtr  hoes,    a 
that  price.     Considering  the  importance  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  apparent  utility  oi  the  ini 
provement,  the  committee  recommend  a  premi 
um  of  ;iJlO. 

An  iron  Bit  Stock  was  entered  for  premium,  by 
Eleazer   Smjth,   of   VValpole,   in    the    county   of 
Norfolk.      The    instrument    exhibited    was    ex 
tremely   well  finished,  and  displayed  great  inge 
nuity   and  excellence  of  workmanship.     Its  ad 
vantages   were  stated  to  be-; — that,  being  of  iron, 
it  was  less  likely  to  be  twisted  off  hy  hard  ser 
vice — that  the  end  of  the  stock,  where  it  turns, 
is  of  tempered  steel,  to  prevent  wear  by  using ; 


Considering  the  great  zeal  and  labour  Mr.  Saf- 
tord  has  exhibited  in  impi'oving  this  instrument, 
and  his  success,  the  committee  recommend  a 
premium  to  be  awai'Jcl  to  him  of  §10. 

Josiah  Jaquith,  of  Brunswick,  Stnte  of  Maine, 
entered  for  premium  a  Corn  Sheller,  of  a  new 
construction, — consisting  of  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron, 
fourteen  inches  in  height,  with  a  perpendicular 
shaft  passing  through  it  and  terminating  in  a  cen- 
tre point  at  the  bottom.  The  cylinder  is  ribbed 
at  equal  distances,  set  in  motion  by  a  cradle,  and 
the  operation  greatly  facilitated  by  a  horizontal 
balance  wheel.  It  did  its  work  very  perfectly 
and  the  committee  have  no  question  in  giving  it  a 
ilecided  preference  over  any  other  before  exhibit- 
ed. Its  [irice  is  twenty  five  dollars.  And  they 
recommend  a  premium  of  810. 

Mr.  Jaquith  also  presented  the  same  Threshing 
Machine,  which  was  approved  and  to  which  a 
premium  was  granted  the  last  year,  on  condition 
of  his  producin.;  the  jequisite  certificates.  The 
i.ommittee  however,  do  not  deem  that  the  certi- 
ficates adduced  amount  to  such  an  evidence  ot 
use  by  practical  farmers  as  their  rules  require. 
Whenever  such  evidence  be  adduced,  if  within 
six  months,  Mr.  Jaquith  will  be  entitled  to  a  pre- 
mium of  820. 

An  ii(ipi(n  ement  on  the  Ox  Yoke  was  entered 


turning  on  a  centre  and  neck  of  hardened  steel  ;lby  John  Meats,  of  D.>  Chester,  Countv  of  Nor 
enclosed  by  a  sort  of  box  of  iron,  screwed  togeth   If  . I,     ...uk  .-„,.,;«.-„,=,   „t  ;.„  k.:„„ 'a  „„.i  „„ 


I  by  a  sort  of  box  of  iron,  screwed  togeth 
er,  so  as  to  contain  oil  and  a  piece  of  iron,  called 
the  breast  piece,  which  is  applied  to  the  breast  or 
hand,  in  using,  and  which  contains  a  screw  of 
steel,  for  the  centre  to  turn  upon;  the  other  end 
of  this  centre  or  stem  is  all  of  steel,  and  let  into 
the  stock  by  a  square  hole  through  it,  with  a  nut 
countersunk,  so  as  to  fasten  that  part  together — 
the  object  aimed  at  being  durability,  ease  of  re 
pair,  handy  use,  and  preservation  of  the  oil.  All 
thise  advantages,  the  committee  apprehend,  the 
inventor  has  effected  ;  ant;  if,  as  he  states,  it  mav 
be  affoided  to  be  made  for  five  dollars,  and  even 
cheaper  than  tnglish  steel  bit  stocks,  it  is  a  va 
luable  Improvement.  Under  all  circumstances, 
the  committee  would  have  awarded  in  this  c.ise 
a  premium,  had  it  been  an  agricultural  implement. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Newel,  of  Boston,  presented  al 
so  iO['  preaiiuin  two  Sii'uw  Cutting  Machiiit-s, 
invented  by  Charles  Willis,  the  one  with  a  ver- 
tical, the  other  with  a  horizontal  wheel.  Tlie 
principles  of  the  allij^ed  iaijirovement  were  the 
saiiie,  except  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  accom- 
modate the  work  to  the  different  position  of  the 
whtels. 

The  committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  from 
the  insptction  they  have  given  of  the  machine 
with  the  horizontal  wheel,  that  it  is  preteraole  to 
the  other,  and  indeed  to  any  other  they  have  be- 
fore examined  or  seen,  in  point  of  facility  of 
working  ,ind  strength  Hi  construction,  although 
it  wants  the  power  ot  regulatu  g  at  will  i:lie  length 
of  feed,  which  is  effected  by  .Mr,  .Safford's  ma- 
chine, to  be  next  d,  scribed.  The  cost  of  this 
machine  is  stateil  to  be  from  twenty  to  forty 
dollars.  The  committee  recommend  a  premium 
of  SI5. 

Mr,  Noah  Safford,  of  Springfield,  Vermont,  al- 
so entered  an  improved  Straw  Cutter  for  premi- 
um. The  |jiincipal  advantage  of  this  machine 
over  the  preceding,  was  in  the  power  of  regula- 
ting the  length  of  straw  or  hay  to  'le  cut  at  plea- 
sure, by  means  of  cogs  of  different  diameters. 

All  tin  se  machines  h;id  very    sati.sfactory  re- 
commendations ;  and  although  the  pretf.tncegiv- 
tn  to  Willis'  m.ichlne,  with  tlie  liorizoiital  wheel, 
was  decisive  with  the  comiiiiitee,  yet  tin-   liicum 
stance  sttited  rLlative  to  S.ifford's  maeniii 
considered  as  :.n   unquestion,ii>le   impiuv( 


folk,  with  certificates  (it  its  being  used  and  ap 
proven  liy  practical  farmers.  The  improvement 
consists  in  a  better  adaptation  of  the  form  of  the 
yoke  to  the  neck  of  the  beast,  giving  it  a  greater 
bearing  by  a  sort  of  lip,  on  the  back  of  the  yoke, 
which  can  only  work  one  way — and  also  in  a 
greater  extension  of  the  bed  and  tips  of  the  yoke 
so  as  to  receive  ihe  bow  into  a  bearing  of  six 
inches  instead  of  two,  as  in  common  yokes.  Al- 
though the  alteration  is  very  simple,  yet  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  it  is  very  important, 
I  onsidei  ing  the  incumbent  duty  of  every  farmer 
to  consult  the  ease  and  convenience  of  this  useful 
minimal  in  performing  his  work.  The  committee 
therefore  recommend  a  premium  of  S5. 

Messrs,  Trumbull  &  Boynton,  of  Northampton, 
County  of  Hampshire,  presented  for  examina- 
tion and  premium  a  Power  Loom  ;  an  instrument 
ot  their  invention,  and  which  has  already  been 
admitted  with  great  success  in  several  of  our 
most  flourishing  manufac  ories ;  weaving  broad 
cloths  as  fine  and  cheaper  than  any  other  specieti 
of  loom.  The  utility  of  this  invention  is  un- 
(juestionable.  Tie  committee  however  do  not 
deem  it  entitled  to  a  premium,  within  the  scope 
01  theirauthority.  Were  it  otherwise,  they  should 
award  any  premium  in  their  power. 

John  Bicknall,  of  Bucktiekl,  presented  for  pre- 
mium a  machine  for  grinding  plaster,  corn,  or 
grain  of  any  kind.  This  is  a  patented  instrument, 
and  its  character  may  be  best  understood  by  the 
tenor  of  the  specification  of  the  patent,  which  is 
annexed,  marked  B,  with  certificates  of  its  prac- 
tical application. 

Although  the  model  presented  would  grind 
plaster  thoroughly  into  the  state  of  me.il,  yet  as 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  reduced  intoi 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg  in  order  to  pass  into  this 
model,  the  committee  did  not  think  they  could  I 
award  the  premium  oflered  for  the  best  machine; 
for  pulverizing  plaster.  They  cannot  doubt,  how-  ; 
ever,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  improved  so  as  i 
to  effect  that  jmrpose  on  plaster  in  its  usual  state.  1 

The  model  of  this  mill,  and  the  evidence  of  its| 
utility,  show  many  and  great  advantages,  and  may 
it    is  apprehended,  ultimate  in  a  change  of  the 
mode  ol    .;rindlng.     The  power  used  being,  from 
they'the  iiatireof  the  machinery,  so  much  le^s  than  j 
iient  ;  tliat  us 'il  in   mills  of  the  ordinary  construction.  I 


Mr.  Joseph  R.  Newel  also  presented  a  very  ex- 
cellent plough,  con-itructed  by  Charles  Howard, 
of  Hingham.  The  Comndtteec?nnot  doubt  that 
it  is  a  very  fine  plough  ;  and,  judging  from  its 
form  and  workmanship,  inferior  to  no  other. 
YouT  Committee  do  not  conceive,  however,  that  it 
can  be  entitled  to  a  premium,  from  any  particular 
characteristic  invention. 

Two  species  of  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
fastening  window  blinds  were  exhibited  b)  Mr. 
Charles  Willis  and  by  Mr  John  M.  Dearborn. — 
The  Committee  could  not  hesitate  in  giving  that 
of  Mr.  Charles  Willis  the  prefeience.  Both, 
however,  they  consider  useful  improvements. 

Mr,  Uearbori)  also  presented  a  new  constructed 
bedstead,  which  takes  asunder  with  great  i.icility, 
and  seemed  less  exposed  to  harbour  vermin  than 
those  ot  the  usual  construction. — Your  Commit- 
tee, however,  have  not  deemed  either  of  these 
last  inventions  as  entitled  to  more  than  arespect- 
lu!  notice,  they  not  being  in  any  sense  agricultu- 
ral implements.  All  which  is  submitted  by  order 
of  the  Committee. 

JOSIAH  QUINCY,  Chairman. 

Brighton,  Oct.  21,  1824. 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

AMERICAN  VINEYARDS— Produce  of 
Mr.  Adlum's. 
An  Accou7it  of  the  Capital  emjiioyed  and  the  Pro- 
duce of  my  Fincyurd,  for  the  year  1823. 
To  13  cwt.  3  qrs.  sugar,  at  gll,  §151  25 

Brandy  cost,  28  00 

To  20  barrels,  at  50  cents,  10  00 

To  5  Madeira  pipes  to  rack  wine  in,  10  00 

To  IS  .gross  of  wine  bottles,  at  glO,  180  00 

Corks  cost,  16  25 

To  sundries  for  fining  wax  rosin,  &c.  say,     10  00 
Say  one  years'  interest  on  the  above  capital 
employed,  which  I  think  a  fair  charge 
on  Jg405  50,  24  33 

§429  83 

Produce   oj  the    Fineyard  /irinci/iaUy   sold   this 
year,  1824,  iti  Jl'ine  and  Cuttings. 

By  cuttings  of  the  vine  sold  for  $$04  50 

VVine  sold  to  the  first  of  this  month, 

November,  mostly  in  bottles,  at  from 
5  to  ^6  per  dozen,  the  greater  part 
at  g6,  and  some  was  sold  by  the  gal- 
lon— total  sold,  806  65 

have  on  handSO^  doz.  bottled,  at  S^.   183  00 

VVine  ready  to  bottle  at  least  36  do- 
zen, at  §6,  216  00 

have  on  hand,  which  will  be  ready  to 

bottle  between  this  and  Christmas, 
130  gallons  at  least,  at  gl.50per  gal- 
lon, 195  00 

— —  used  in  the  family  and  presents,  at 
least  to  the  value  of 


Total  produce. 
Total  cost, 


100  00 

1^1805    15 
429  83 


anil  combined  with  that  of  Willis',  wouldapproxi-i  Tue  Co  uiiiittee  deem  the  invention  entitled  to  ai 
iTiate  to  a  very  pertect  instrument.  Ipremiuin  of  jb20. 


Total  profit,  exclusive  of  labour,  Jil3r5  32 
With  less  expense  of  labour  and  trouble  than  the 
same  sjjace  of  tobacco  ground,  and  it  is  less  tr.iu- 
ble  to  prepare  the  wine  and  ha\'«  it  ready  for  sale 
than  tobacco  is;  ard  the  labour  on  one  acre  of 
vines  is  not  of  more  value  than  that  of  attending 
thrte  acres  of  corn — the  expense  of  the  stakes  to 
tie  the  vines  to,  excefited — and  where  the  plan- 
ter of  a  vineyard  has  land  of  his  own,  he  will  not 
have  to, lay  out  any  money  for  them. 

Observations,  &c. — This  wine  was  made  from 
the  produce  ot  two  acres  of  land  ;  the  produce 
(in  grapes)  was  upwards  of  three  hundred  bush- 
els, and  upwards  of  eight  hundred  gallons  of  winS. 
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The  cuttings  of  the  grape  vines  sold,  came  off  of 
about  four  acres,  two  of  which  had  not  yet  borne 
fruit.  The  wine  alone  came  to  $1072  S2,  which 
is  upwards  of  live  hundred  dollars  profit  to  the 
acre — And  my  opinion  is,  that  after  the  vines 
come  fairly  into  bearing  (which  is  generally  the 
fourth  year  after  the  cuttings  are  planted,)  the  VVhut  are  the  legal  prov'isions'in  your  State  to 


dressed  to  them,  and  will  thank  ttiem  to  answer 
accordingly. 

Dear  Sir : — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with 
the  request  in  yours  of  27th  ult.  though  1  have 
none  of  the  .Saxon  Wool,  except  what  1  send  you. 
1  wish  you  liad  sent  a  sample  of  your  best  merino. 


average  crop,  say  for  seven  years,  will  be  about 
five  hundred  gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre  ; — but  if 
the  vines  are  well  attended  to,  there  will  be  a 
good  many  grapes  on  the  third  year  after  they 
are  planted. 

This  year,  1824,  was  the  worst  year  for  grapes 
I  ever  knew,  and  others  whom  I  liave  consulted, 
and  who  have  attended  to  grape  vines  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  are  of  tlie  same  opinion 


such  occasional  missing  of  a  crop,  I  think,  an  ad 
vantage  to  the  country,  as  it  ihews  and  demon- 
strates to  the  planter  of  vines,  tliose  that  will 
Stand  all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  &c.  This 
year  my  Tokay  or  Catawba,  Bland,  Madeira,  and 
all  the  foreign  kinds  or  varieties,  perished ;  while 
the  Schuylkill,  Muscadel,  Constaiitia,  or  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Grape,  and  VVorthington,  bore  a  fair 
crop — so  tliat,  from  this  circumstance,  I  would 
recommend  to  every  person  who  may  plant  vines, 
to  have  a  moiety  of  these  kinds,  as  I  believe  they 
will  never  fail  to  proJuce  a  fair  crop,  for  such  a 
year  as  this  may  not  happen  again  in  20  years. — I 
have  attended  to  grapes  ever  since  the  year  1798, 
and  never  knew  so  many  to  perish,  which  I  attri- 
bute to  the  cold  and  wet  weather,  in  the  last 
week  in  iVIay  and  the  first  week  in  June,   which 


protect  sheep  from  dogs — are  they  not  often  kill- 
ed by  them  ;■  Is  the  |)rospect  unproving  with  >  uu, 
for  those  who  make  wool  an  object  ? — jjlease  fa- 
vour me  with  your  views  geneiilly  on  ."  iis  sub- 
ject. What  is  tiie  size  of  your  Hock. — do  you 
wash  the  wool  on  the  shee|j's  back  ?  1'  so,  how 
much  does  it  lose  by  th.it  operation — and  what  is 
the  average  weight  of  the  rteeces  of  your  flock  .^ 
l^utJHas  the  merino  wool  degenerated  under  your  ob- 
servation, while  kept  unmixed  with  other  breeds 
— at  what  prices  have  you  sold — and  in  what  mar 
ket  for  the  last  four  or  five  years?  <kc.  8cc. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  S.  SKINNER. 


VoUlicks  of  elgi*\cu\tuve. 


TO    THK 

CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

JV/iet/ier  Farivers,  Planters,  Mechanics,  Manu- 
facturers, Merchants  or  Traders,  without  dis- 
tinction of  section,  /larty,  profession,  or  occufia- 
tion. 

(  Concluded  from  our  last.) 
11.  The  value  of  property  of  every  kind  is  sub- 


caused  the  blossoms  to  drop  off,  without  the  fruit  .  ...  ,,  .     - 

ever  forming  or  swelling,  except  the  three  varie-  J^<^' '"  '""''^  fluctuation  in  the  United  States  than 

ties  above  mentioned;  and  where  there  was  a  few,'"  ^^''^los^  any  other  country  m  the  world. 

late  blossoms  came,  after  the  first  dropt  off,  the  '      12.  Immigration  into  our  countrv,  which  might 

clusters  and  grapes  were  both  imperfect,  and  the  l'^   rendered  a  source  of  incalculable  advantage, 

berries  generally  cracked  and  ciried  up.  •'»  almost  entirely  suspended.     Of  the  immigrants 

For  the  time  to  come,  1  will  sell  the  cuttings  of  "''^'^  arrive,  a  considerable  proportion  return  to 
vines,  where  the  various  kinds  ot  wine  grapes  arel^^^ir  native  countries,  disgusted  and  dispirited, 
taken,  at  the  following  prices:  any  quantity  be-j^^ich  operates  to  deter  others  from  venturing  to 
tween  twenty  and  one  hundred  cuttings,  four|°"'  ■"^'lo''^'*-  ^  hus  are  we  probably  deprived  an- 
cents  each;  from  one  to  five  hundred,  three  and  ai""a"y  "^  accessions  to  our  population,  ot  30,000 
halt  cents  each;  from  five  hundred  and  upwards,  iP^''^""^-  with  all  their  wealth,  talents,  and  indus- 
three  cents  each;  and  the  Isabella,  including  allj'''y'  ^  l^'^S*--  Portion  ot  whom  would  turnish  a  va- 
my  foreign  kinds,  one  dollar  the  dozen  cuttings. I'"^'''^  market  to  the  farmer  for  raw  materials, 
Where  any  person  writes  for  but  one  kind  ofiaf"!  ft""  "^e  breadstuffs  rejected  by  Europe, 
wine  grapes,  if  under  one  hundred,  five  cents  will!  13.  Pauperism  has  greatly  increased  among  us. 
be  charged,  ajid  four  cents  each  if  upwards  of  one  In  the  city  of  New  York,  there  are  9556  paupers, 
hundred  are  ordered. 

JOHN  ADLUM. 

Nov.  Uth,  1824. 

P.  S.  1  am  of  ojjinion  that  as  our  wines  grow 
olCer  no  sugar  will  be  necessary,  except  in  very 
wet  seasons  But  as  we  are  all  quite  young  in  the 
business,  it  will  take  some  years  to  ascertain  the 
fact.  J.  A. 

SHEEP— SAXON  WOOL,  8cc. 

TO  THE  tDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Sir, — in  looking  over  your  paper.  No.  29,  1  dis 
cover  that  yi.u  have  had  sent  you  several  sam- 
ples uf  V\  ool ;  amongst  the  rest,  a  sample,  1  sup- 
po  e,  from  s<inie  of  the  slieep  latterly  imported 
from  baxnny. 

J  have  been  eight  or  nine  yearsusing  every  ex- 


of  whom  one  sixth  are  permanent.  In  Philadel- 
phia there  are  4000,  of  whom  1500  are  perma 
neiit.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  there  are  22,111 
paupers,  of  whom  6896  are  permanent.  In  our 
cities  great  numbers  of  persons,  able  and  willing 
to  work,  but  unable  to  procure  employment,  are 
in  winter  reduced  to  a  degrading  dependence  for 
support  on  soup  houses  and  alms. 

14.  Parents  in  our  cities,  who  have  sons  grow- 
ing up,  are  straitened  to  find  occupations  or  pro- 
fessions for  them  ;  for, 

IS  In  a  country  capable  of  supporting  one  hun- 
dred times  its  present  population,  almost  every 
class  is  crowded,  from  the  inaccurate  distribution 
of  the  labour  and  industry  of  society — there  be- 
ing too  many  farmers,  too  many  cotton  and  tobac- 
co planters,  too  many  manufacturers  generally, 
ertion""to7aVsVMVrTno'"'vVoiro7the°  verv'bVst  ^°°   "'^"J'  '^wyers,  too  many  doctors,  too  many 


quality,  and  would  be  very  thankful  if  you  would 
send  me  a  sample  of  the  very  best  Saxon  Wool 
that  you  can  procure,  so  that  I  can  see  whether 
my  flock  would  be  improved  by  crossing  with  that 
stock  or  not,  or  whether  1  may  content  mysel. 
with  the  very  besi  of  our  merino  stock. 

Sir,  by  compljing  as  above,  you  will  confer  a 
particular  favour  upon  one  of  our  subset  ibers. 
MARK  R.  COCK.RU.L. 

Answer  to  the  abo\  e — which  the  Editor  wishes 
all  who  pay  attentiou  to  sheep,  to  consider  as  ad- 


merchants,  too  many  clerks,  &c.  &c. 

16.  Our  wealthy  citizens  find  it  difficult  to  em- 
ploy their  capitals  to  advantage,  except  in  specu- 
lations in  the  Uiuds. 

17.  Our  sinking  fund,  on  which  so  much  depen- 
dance  was  placed  for  the  extinction  of  the  nation- 
al debt,  has  been  absorbed,  and  is  scarcely  ever 
noticed  at  present. 

18.  During  six  years  of  profound  peace,  with 
sup'-ra'mndant  harvests,  and  wholly  free  ii  '.n  any 
<i  eat  natural  calamity,  A'e  have  reduced  our  na- 
tional debt  only  10,000,000  dollars,  although  our 


expenses  have  been  contracted  within  the  narrow 

lest  limits. 

I  19.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  re- 
venue in  the  years  1H21  and  1822,  we  were  oblig- 

;ed  t'-i  borrow  8,000,000  dollars. 

)  20.  In  government,  bank,  and  fcanal  stock,  Eu- 
rope is  a  creditor  of  the  United  Stales  for  30  to 
35,000,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  a  large  mercan- 
tile deiit,  and  exclusive  of  the  real  estate  sacrifi- 
ced topay  foieign  .  <  bts,  principally  contracted  for 
luxuies  which  we  (l:d  not  require,  and  which 
were  periiitiou.s,  or  lor  conveniences  and  comforts, 
that  we  ci>ulJ  ourselves  have  supjjlied  ;  by  which 
means  shi^  drains  us  ot  a  neavy  annual  tribute,  in 
the  shsipe  of  interest. 

I  21.  The  balance  of  trade  against  this  country, 
hail  dr  lined  us  of  almost  the  whole  of  our  gold, 
foieigii  and  domestic.  There  is  scarcely  a  gold 
piece  in  our  banks — none  in  circulation. 

22  I'honsands  of  our  citizens,  brought  up  to 
manufactures,  and  »vho,  at  that  species  of  employ- 
ment, would  alford  a  market  to  the  farmer  for 
raw  materials,  and  add  greatly  to  the  national 
wealth,  are  employed  on  canals  and  roads,  and  at 
other  labotn  ing  work. 

23.  The  very  valuable  woollen  manufacture, 
which,  by  proper  encouragement,  might  be  ren- 
dered the  second  in  the  nation  in  point  of  import- 
ance, and  which  would  furnish  an  inestimable 
market  for  wool,  and  thus  enable  the  farmers  ta 
convert  their  unprofitable  grain  lands  to  pastur- 
age, is  almost  entirely  ruined. 

"EXCESSIVE  liUPORTATIONS  OF  FOR- 
"EIGN  MANUFACTURED  WOOLLENS, 
"HAVE  FINALLY  DISCOURAGED  FUR- 
"  THER  INVES  FMENT  OF  CAPi  fAL,  [in 
"the  woollen  manufacture.]  From  this  cause  it 
"is  estimated  that  THE  OPERATION  OF 
"MORE  THAN  ONE  HALF  OF  THESE 
"MILLS  IS  AT  PRESENT  SUSPENDED!— 
"  In  some  instances  the  machinery  for  wool  has 
"  been  laid  aside,  and  other  machinery  employed 
"  in  place  of  it.  Those,  who,  in  the  hope  of  some 
"  favourable  change,  still  continue  the  manufac- 
"  ture  of  wool,  have  gloomy  prospects  before 
"  them." — Memorial  from  the  tvoolle?!  tnanufac- 
turera  of  Providence,  Peb.  1824. 

24.  The  depression  of  farming  hasdriven  great 
numbers  of  our  farmers  to  plant  tobacco — and  the 
consequent  depression  of  tobacco  planting  has 
converted  numbers  ot  tobacco  planters  into  cot- 
ton planters.  Thus,  for  want  of  a  due  distribu- 
tion of  labour  and  industry,  the  different  classes 
of  society  are  crowding  upon  and  depressing  and 
ruining  each  other. 

25.  We  exported  1,120,184  bushels  of  wheat— 
1,363,103  bushels  of  corn — 25,948,115  shingles — 
19,451  hhds.of  tobacco — 48,910  barrels  of  tar  and 
piti  h — 609,129  lbs.  of  indigo — and  17,725,301  feet 
of  staves  and  heading  more  in  1790  than  in  1823, 
although  our  populatioi  in  the  former  year  was 
only  1,929,306.  and  last  year  was  about  10,500,000. 

We  respectfully  sui)mit,  that  with  the  advanta- 
ges specified  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  memo- 
rial, it  is  impossible  that  such  a  calamitous  state 
of  things  could  exist,  without  so  ne  enormous  and 
radical  error  in  our  policy.  Were  such  depres- 
sion inevitable  here,  no  country  could  ever  hope 
to  enjoy  prosperity;  as  no  country  ever  had  or 
can  have  the  means  of  prosperity  more  coirijjlete- 
ly  within  its  grasp. 

While  this  depression  and  embarrassment  per- 
vade the  nation,  it  is  impossiljle  not  to  be  forcibly 
struck  with  the  wonderful  contrast  exhibited  by 
GrL-at  Biitainand  Fiance. 

Both  those  nations  carried  on  for  about  twenty 
years  a  most  dLsper,i-.e  and  sanguinary  warf  ire, 
i-t  j^n  expense  wholly  unprecedented  Gieat 
Britain  expended  7638,000,001/  dollars,  of  wiuch 
4653,000,000  lioli.as  were  raised  ov  excises  and 
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other  taxes  of  various  kinds,  the  remainder  by 
Joans. — She  is  now  encumbered  with  a  debt  of 
3150,000,000  dollars— and  raises  annually  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  230,000,000  dollars,  being  far  beyond 
double  our  national  debt,  which  her  subjects  pay 
•with  more  ease  than  we  could  pay  direct  taxes,  or 
an  excise,  of  8,000,000  dollars.  Her  excise  alone, 
last  year,  was  114-,000,000  dollars.  One-tenth  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  goes  to  support  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church  ;  and  the  dissenters  have, 
in  addition,  to  support  their  ov.n  clergy.  Her  ex- 
ecutive costs  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  all 
the  branches  of  our  government,  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judiciary.  Notwitlistanding  all  these 
immense  disadvantages,  her  wealth  is  most  ra- 
pidly andunprtccdentedly  increasing.  She  draws 
silver  and  gold  from  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  •  She  has  made  large  reductions  of  her  na- 
tional debt  Hud  taxes — and  has  lowered  the  inter- 
est of  GU7',500,000  dollars  of  her  debt  from  5  to  4 
percent. — and  of  310,000,000  dollars  from  4  to  Sf 
She  has  an  annual  surplus  ot  above  ^22,500,000, 
•wherewith  she  has  established  an  efficient  sink 
ing  fund.  During  the  course  of  last  year,  loans 
■were  effected,  or  instalments  paid  in  London,  to 
difi'erent  foreign  potentates  and  governments,  nn 
less  thai]  £50,000,000,  or  225,000,000  dollars.  In 
one  word,  she  is  making  woiukrful  advances  in 
national  "wealth,  power,  and  resources,"  while 
we  are,  in  some  important  respects,  actually  re- 
trograding— for,  as  we  have  stated  above,  the  ex 
ports  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  shingles,  tobacco, 
pitch  and  tar,  staves  and  heading,  and  indigo,  are 
less,  some  of  them  20,  30,  and  40  per  cent,  than 
they  were  in  1790!  In  1796,  our  domestic  exports 
•were  $8  50-100  per  head. — whereas  in  1823,  they 
V  ere  only  g4  50-100,  notwithstanding  the  enor 
mous  increase  in  the  exjjort  of  cotton  since  1796. 
In  1796,  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  were  only 
$7  75-100  per  head — whereas  in  1S22,  they  were 
14  dollars. 

With  the  details  of  the  state  of  France  we  are 
not  so  well  acquainted — but  we  can  confidently 
assert,  without  fe;ir  of  contradiction,  that  she  is 
also  making  rapid  ad'iances  in  prosperity — that 
her  agriculture,  internal  trade,  and  manufactures 
are  greatly  increasing — and  that  she  has  effected 
large  reductions  of  her  national  debt  and  taxes. 

We  are  tuUy  pe rsii.uled,  that  almost  all  the  em- 
barrassments and  difficulties  of  our  country  arise 
from  the  ovcr-piop,>rtion  of  our  population  em 
ployed  in  agriculture,  whereby  is  produced   the 
pernicious  glut  in  the  foreign   markets,  to  which 
we   have   refeired.     Hut  to  avoid  a  controversy 
which  could  not  answer  any  valuable  purjiose,  we 
have  forborne  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  be- 
wildering theories  of  political  economy — to  de- 
fend or  combat  the  conflicling  opinions  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Alexander  Hamilton — of  John  Baptiste 
Say  and  the  venerable  Franklin.     We  have  stu- 
diously confined    ourselves   to    substantial    tacts, 
which  we  requfst   may  be  submitted  to  the  most 
rigorous  investigation.     The  country  is  arrested 
in  the  career  of  its  higli  destinies,  while  other 
countries,  less  highly  favoured,  are  inaking  rajiid 
s'lides  towards  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  great 
agricultural  interest,  embracing  S3  per  cent,  of 
our  populalicn,  suffers  most  grievously.     Other 
interests,  claiming  the  protection  of  government, 
siifl'er  etpially.     Should  the   \)ictures  of  distress 
and  depression,  dravvn  by  Mr.   Carter  and  Mr. 
Garnet,  to  pass  over  all  the  others,  be  but  half  or 
quarter  true,  the  case  demands  the  parental  care 
of  the  rulers  of  the  people.     He  is  an  unworthy 
shepherd,  deserving  to  be  dismissed  from  his  trust, 
who  beholds  with  indifference  the  sufferings  of 
his  floek,  when  he  can  apply  a  remedy. 

On  a  due  consideration  of  the  premises,  we 
most  respectfully  request  that  you  will  appoint  a 
committee  of  your  honourable  bodies,  to  institute 


an  inquiry  into  the  situation  of  the  state  whose 
concerns  are  confided  to  your  care,  with  full  pow- 
ers to  send  for  persons  and  papers — and,  should 
the  state  of  things  herein  described  be  found  to 
be  correct,  that  they  will  thoroughly  investigate 
the  causes,  and  ascertain  whether  any  remedy 
can  be  devised  ;  if  so,  what  that  remedy  is,  and 
how  and  by  whom  it  may  be  applied. 

This  procedure  is  recommended,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  preference  to  an  immediate  applica- 
tion to  Congress,  for  two  reasons.  First,  during 
all  the  intense  suffering  that  this  country  has  ex 
perienced  since  the  close  of  the  war,  particularly 
in  1817,  1818,  1819,  when  the  distress  was  almost 
universal,  no  class  or  description  of  citizens  hav 
ing  wholly  escaped.  Congress  has  instituted  no 
inquiry  on  the  subject — and  secondly,  because  it 
would  be  wholly  impracticable  to  collect  in  one 
spot,  even  by  congressional  authority,  all  the  ne- 
cessary information  respectinglhe  state  of  acoun- 
try  so  widfly  extended. 

Phildddjihia,  October  16t/i,  1S24. 


ViovUcuVtuYe  and  liotan^i. 


liecei/iC  and  drntribution  of  SEED,  GJiJIJV,  iJfc. 

[For  want  of  leisure  we  have  omitted  our  regu- 
lar notice  of  Seed,  Grain,  &c.  Sec.  received  for  dis- 
tribution and  trial.  We  will  endeavour  hereafter 
to  be  more  regular  and  systematic  in  this  particu- 
lar. By-the-by,  we  have  every  veek  occasion 
to  regret  the  want  of  some  well  conducted  bo- 
tanical and  horticultural  establishment  near  the 
city,  where  the  offerings  which  are  made  to  us, 
might  be  disposed  of  and  cultivated  in  a  manner 
most  advantageous  to  the  publick. 

From  Midshipman  7 heodorick  Bland,  who  late- 
ly returned  from  a  three  years'  cruise  in  the  Pa- 
cific, under  Commodore  Stuart,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  variety  of  Seeds,  with  some  curious  con- 
tributions to  our  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  which 
we  are  much  indebted  ;  and  the  more  gratified  as 
it  evinces  in  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Navy, 
the  happy  influence  of  the  good  example  of  our 
commanding  officers,  who  have,  of  late  years, 
given,  in  a  most  laudable  manner,  every  possible 
attention  to  the  interests  of  American  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture.  With  the  following  note 
from  General  Calvin  Jones,  we  received  half 
an  ounce  of  the  "Jackson  Pea."  They  are  of 
singular,  curious,  and  beautiful  shape  and  colour 
— not  so  round,  so  hard,  or  so  large  as  those  which 
the  General  sowed  on  the  field  of  New-Orleans, 
and  which  yielded  such  a  bountiful  crop  of  na- 
tional joy  and  glory.] — Ed.  Am.  Farmer. 

Wake  Forest,  Oct.  24,  1824. 

I  send  you  another  small  parcel  of  the  Jackson 
Pea.  1  raised  three  stalks  only — they  were  large, 
and  appearances  indicated  that  they  would  be  ex- 
cellent to  clothe  exhausted  land  with  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  renovation. 

If  you  failed  to  receive  from  Mr.  M'Leod  the 
Whitfield,  or  Black  Pea,  mentioned  by  him  in  a 
co.iimunication  to  the  American  Farmer,  I  will 
ill  the  course  of  the  winter,  send  you  a  barrel. — 


Horticultural  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  theN. 
York  Horticultural  Society,  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  Mr.  William  Fairbairn  presented  a  beautiful 
head  of  Cauliflower,  and  another  of  Cape  Brocoli, 
sown  15th  of  June,  transplanted  middle  of  July,  in 
open  air,  without  aid  of  glass.  Each  measured  2 
feet  6  inches  in  circumference.  These  vegetables 
were  raised  at  Hellgate,  in  the  garden  of  Joseph 
Fi'ulk,  Esq. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  laid  before  the 
Society  the  following  interesting  communications 
from  Dr.  .Mitchell:— 

JVew-York,  Oct.  6,  1824. 

N.  H.Carter,  Esq. — Among  the  articles  heap- 
ed upon  my  table,  during  the  absence  necessary 
for  taking  a  survey  ot  the  Great  Canal,  and  ma- 
king a  voyage  on  Lake  Erie,  was  an  interesting 
parcel  containing  vegetable  seedsiVom  C^araccas. 
The  communication  is  from  mv  intelligent  corres- 
pondent, T.  H.  Mitchell,  Esquire,  anu  consists  of 
more  than  three-score  species.  I  lose  no  time  in 
offering  the  collection,  through  you,  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  ;  that  the  members  ma}'  have  au 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  productions  of  the 
soi'thtrn  regions  of  America  now,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  free  and  independent  governments, 
open  to  our  research  ;  and  trying  whether  the  cul- 
ture of  the  plants  that  grow  sjiortaneously  in 
Venezuela,  in  the  latitude  of  Ntw-York,  will  be 
in  any  degree  conducive  to  science,  economy,  or 
ornament.     Yours,  &c. 

SAMUEL  L.  MITCHELL. 
Aew-York,  Oct.  8,  1824. 

"  Ml'.  Benjamin  Harding,  formerly  of  Connecti- 
cut, now  of  Illinois,  discoursed  to  me  this  morning 
at  great  length  on  the  vegetable  beaut;'  of  the 
western  Prairies,  or  woodless  plains;  and  he  con- 
cluded the  verbal  part  of  his  communication,  by 
placing  at  my  disposal  five  kinds  of  seed,  whicii 
he  had  gathered  from  such  plants  as  most  strong- 
ly attracted  his  attention,  as  he  travelled  through 
the  gardens  of  nature. 

One  of  the  parcels  I  observe  to  be  the  elegant 
pyramid  plant,  called  FraseraCarolinensis,  whose 
root  is  so  highly  medicinal,  as  to  be  used  in  the 
same  cases  where  the  Asiatic  Columba  is  employ- 
ed. There  i^  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tliat  it  will 
succeed  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  be  a  great 
ornament  to  our  gardens;  for  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
procured  specimens  from  a  farm  in  Venango  coun-  " 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  along  the  state  rOad,  between 
Franklin  and  Warren,  some  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Oil  Creek.  That  spot  is  farther  north 
than  New- York,  and  from  its  elevation  is  conside- 
rably colder. 

Be  obliging  enough  tooffer  these  productions  of 
the  west  to  our  horticultural  brethren,  for  culti- 
vation; and  to  accept  again  my  friendly  saluta- 
tion. SA.MUEL  L.  MITCHELL." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  voted  to  Dr. 
Mitchell  for  these  valuable  and  highly  acceptable 
donations. 


A  LARGE  POTATO,  weighing  2i  lbs.  from 
the  farm  of  Dr.  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Baltimoi-e 
county,  has  been  left  with  the  Editor  of  the  Far- 
mei — and,  as  it  is  of  extraordinary  growth,  the 


They  are,  as  I  have  for  two  years  experienced,  a  sarae  will   be  exhibited,  with  other  rai-e  produ& 


most  important  acquisit'on  to  a  farmer  ;  enduring 
without  injury,  any  degrees  of  wet  and  cold;  af- 
fording an  aljundance  of  food  for  man  and  beast ; 
requiring  little  culture,  and  improving  the  soil. — 
They  lately  killed  a  horse  for  me— but  I  was  ab- 
sent, and  the  death  of  the  animal  is  rather  to  be 
charged  to  want  of  skill  on  the  subject,  in  my 
overseer. — Half  a  pint  of  ley,  a  table  spoonful  of 
laudanum,  and  100  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint 
would  have  saved  him. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient. 

CALVIN  JONE-S. 


tions,  at  the  next  Maryland  Cattle  Show. 

Baltimore,  JVov.  12t/i,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, — The  plant  sent  for  my  inspection,  is 
■the  FJumus  (^irginicus — 3''''°'  2^^" — {Eime  grass 
— wild  rye.) 

I  deeply  regret  the  present  impossibility  of  con- 
tinuing the  Botanical  Sicetc/t — but  entertain  hopes 
of  soon  being  able  to  resume  that  interesting  and 
consolatory  task. 

With  great  respect  and  esteem,  yours, 

L.  H.  GIRARDIN. 


No.  3.T.1 
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TO    THE   EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

jluhurn,  Fauq.  Co.  I'a.July  17,  1824. 

Sir, — Being  under  the  impression  that  an  im- 
pi-ovement  in  Carriages,  will  be  regarded  with 
some  degree  of  interest  by  many  of  your  patrons, 
I  am  influenced  to  take  the  liberty  ot  giving  you 
my  views  on  a  subject  in  relation  to  them  ;  and 
should  1  be  so  fortunate  as  to  detect  an  erroneous 
impression,  which  perhaps  may  exist,  I  shall  es- 
teem myself  amply  compensated  in  the  reflec- 
tion, that  I  have  been  an  instrument  in  contribut- 
ing a  spark  to  that  flame  of  science  in  our  coun- 
try, which  still  continues  to  brighten  from  its  re- 
peated accessions. 

The  above  plan  shows  the  best  method  of  ma- 
king wheels  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  large 
circle  represents  a  wheel  of  six  feet  diameter,  the 
small  one  of  three  feet.  The  plumb  line,  fig.  1, 
represents  the  centre  of  the  axle.  Fig.  2,  the 
line  of  pressure  of  the  small  wheel.  Fig.  3,  re- 
presents the  line  of  pressure  of  the  large  wheel 
when  ascending  an  elevation  of  22^  degrees.  It 
is  a  point  well  understood,  that  all  large  wheels 
when  drawn  horizontally,  will  carry  a  greater 
burden  with  less  power  than  a  smaller  ;  when  as- 
cending an  elevation,  you  will  find  them  the  re- 
verse. The  line  of  pressure  of  the  large  wheel 
when  ascending  an  elevation  of  22^  degrees,  is  dou- 
ble as  far  in  front  of  the  axle,  and  of  course  the  in- 
clination to  descend  is  double  as  great,  besides 
the  weight  of  the  large  wheel  which  hangs  back 
from  the  plumb  line,  fig.  3. 

It  is  also  known,  that  a  good  horse  can  labour 
all  day  with  a  draught  of  200  lbs.,  and  four  horses 
to  a  good  wagon  will  carry  about  4000  lbs.  When 
this  weight  is  put  on  large  wheels,  it  will  descend 
wi  h  douMe  the  foice  of  one  of  half  the  size. — 
However,  our  firs'  consideratirm  is,  to  enquire 
■what  is  the  best  s.zed  wheel  for  a  wagon  .>  My 
opinion  is  from  3^  to  4  feet  in  diameter.    The 


hinder  wheel  should  be  the  same  size  as  the  one 
before.  Many  advantages  would  arise  from  this 
regulation.  They  will  not  cost  so  much  in  the 
first  instance.  Srlly.  There  will  be  much  less 
danger  in  upsetting.  Sdly.  More  convenient  in 
loading — and  lastly,  much  stronger.  The  calcu- 
lation should  he  made  from  the  horses  shoulders, 
and  so  contrived  that  the  chains  may  draw  in  a 
right  angle  from  the  shoulders  of  the  animal ;  and 
to  effect  this  plan,  the  double  and  single  trees 
should  be  fixed  under  the  wagon  tongue,  and  the 

stay-chain  fastened  at  the  bottom  nf  the  axle 

the  power  and  the  weight  would  then  be  in  a  di- 
rect line. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  re- 
specting the  axle  :  I  would  advise  that  the  largest 
part  be  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  end  two 
and  a  quarter.  The  manner  in  which  this  axle  is 
ironed,  gives  as  much  strength  as  one  of  five  in- 
ches ironed  in  the  usual  way.  The  following  is 
the  method : — No  shoulder  should  be  left  to  this 
axle  ;  the  slope  should  be  continued  from  the  lit- 
tle end  at  least  five  inches  further  than  the  shoul 
der,  or  from  the  nut  or  hub:  the  top  and  bottom 
skeen  should  be  as  long  as  the  taper  of  the  axle 
on  the  top  part,  and  of  good  substance  :  a  screw 
bolt  should  pass  through  the  axle  and  the  large 
end  of  the  skeens — the  shoulder  for  the  large  box 
to  press  against,  is  a  band  of  iron  |  of  an  inch 
thick  and  upwards  of  two  inches  wide,  which 
should  be  well  put  on  to  secure  the  two  skeens 
and  to  give  a  permanent  shoulder  for  the  box  to 
press  atvainst,  and  which  secures  the  axle  from 
being  broken  ;  and  as  the  axle  will  diminish  in 
size,  so  in  that  ratio  will  the  friction  be  lessened 
and  strength  will  be  added  to  the  wheel. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  remark,  that  I  have  made  an  excellent  im- 
provement in  my  plough,  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully used  in  this  section  of  the  country.  I  am 


in  hopes  that  the  following  exjJanation  will  ge 
nerally  he  understood  :  The  face  of  this  mould 
board  was  made  by  a  machine,  which  shews  all 
the  i)roperties  to  raise  and  turn  the  sod  from  its 

iiritural  bed  with  the  least  possible  resistance 

This  plough  is  generally  used  without  a  sword  or 
a  lock  coulter,  but  answer?  well  with  either — the 
front  of  the  mould  board  is  keen  and  made  so 
hard  that  tlie  earth  makes  but  little  impression 
on  it— the  land  side  as  far  as  it  sinks  in  the  earth 
ii  perpendicular,  and  immediately  above  this  a 
moderate  inclination  is  made  towards  the  nearest 
part  of  the  earth;  then  again  a  considerable 
curve  is  opposite  to  this  and  towards  the  land 
side,  the  object  of  which  is  to  place  the  beam 
from  over  the  body  of  the  plough,  so  far  on  the 
land  side  as  to  permit  all  vegetable  matter  tn  pass 
off;  and  to  fasten  the  hinder  end  of  the  bf-am  to 
the  outside  of  the  handle.  As  a  further  induce- 
ment to  practical  and  observing  agriculturists,  the 
mould  board  adjusts  itself  to  their  convenience  by 
turning  a  contractor  and  expander.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  using  do-.itile  snd  single  ti'ees,  diflfering, 
in  many  respects,  from  the  old  method.  The  dou- 
ble tree  is  longer  than  usual  :  near  each  end  there 
are  several  holes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  screw 
the  single  trees  on  the  top  of  the  double  tree  ;— bv 
this  means  provision  is  made  for  the  difl^erence  in 
the  strensrh  of  horses,  and  for  expanding  and 
contracting  the  single  trees  to  suit  the  conveiiience 
of  the  farmer,  or  to  give  or  take  land  from  the 
plough  ;  and  they  also  prevent  the  tangling  of 
geer,  and  save  at  least  50  per  cent,  expense. 

Should  your  Agricultural  Society  permit  me  to 
become  a  candidate  at  your  next  exhibition  for 
the  best  plough,  I  will  endeavour  to  prove,  that 
Virginia  has  not  yet  been  lulled  by  the  seducing 
charms  of  indolence  ;  nor  is  she  deterred  from  en- 
tering the  lists,  although  in  opposition  to  the  per- 
severance and  ingenuity  of  the  Northern  States. 
Very  respectfuUv,  &c. 

STEPHEN  M'CORMICK. 


l>o\vvfesV\c  Economy. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

A    BENEVOLENT    PROJECT, 

Worthy  of  fiubikk  supjiort. 

Henrv  Bernhard,  a  native  of  Germany,  wha 
has  been  a  worthy  resident  in  this  country,  as  a 
manufacturer,  about  thirty  years,  has  now  esta- 
blished in  Baltimore  a  Mnnufactori/  of  Silk  But- 
tons, which  has  been  for  some  time  in  successful 
operation.  His  object  at  present  is,  to  increase 
the  number  of  hands  that  he  has  employed,  by 
the  addition  of  twenty  children  of  both  sexes, 
from  the  age  of  eight  years  upward :  but  as  his 
means  will  not  now  enable  him  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  their  maintenance,  he  has  concluded  to 
apjjcal  to  the  liberality  of  the  publick. 

It  is  his  intention,  should  he  succeed  in  this  ap- 
peal, not  only  to  teach  the  children  his  trade,  and 
maintain   and  clothe  them  decently,  but  also  to 

have  them  instructed  in  reading  and  writing. 

They  will  be  required  to  attend  the  churches  of 
such  religious  denominations,  as  mav  be  pointed 
out  by  their  parents,  or  if  thev  are  orphans,  by 
those  who  place  them  under  his  care.  The  ad- 
vantages which  will  attend  this  plan  are  nume- 
rous ;  the  children  taken  frooi  ihedifferent  States 
will  be  themselves  able,  on  their  return  to  their 
respective  homes,  to  superintend  similar  manu- 
factures ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
complete  masters  of  their  trade,  they  wU,  incon- 
sequence of  the  manner  in  which  he  pro*^esses  to 
bring  them  up,  have  escaped  the  depravity  and 
ignorance  usually  tolerated  in  mannfacfuring  es- 
tablishments, and  be  also  moral,  intelligent,  and 
useful  citizens. 


^Ifi 


AM  K  111(3  AxV  FAllMER. 


[November  19,  1884, 


It  is  supposed,  that  within  the  space  of  a  year, 
the  children  will  be  so  far  advanced  in  their  ap- 
prenticeship, that  their  labour  will  be  at  least  an 
equivalent  for  their  maintenance  and  education. 
The  girls  will  be  required  to  serve  until  they  are 
sixteen,  and  tlie  boys  until  they  are  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  He  has  now  four  children  employ 
ed  in  his  manufactory,  and  he  is  ready  to  show 
specimens  of  the  rapid  progress  which  they  have 
made  in  learning  the  trade. 

Henry  Bernhard  engages,  that  the  buttons  ma- 
nufactured inhis  establishniei\t,  shall  not  only  be 
much  cheaper,  but  better  made  than  anv  that  are 
now  imported.  It  is  his  intention  to  talie  thtm  to 
the  Agricultural  Exhibition,  where  they  will  ex- 
hibit their  skill  in  the  presence  of  the  "  hfatio"'- 
Gucst,"  with  specimrns  of  their  manufacture 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  eiicourage  his  un- 


from.  that  this  is  equal  to  about  33  miles  of  ihatlnot  been  ceded  to  Russia,  nor  has  more  than  one 


work — and  that  the  average  number  of  miles  ex 
ecuted  annually  in  that  State  does  not  exceed  50 
— being  one- third  less  than  that  which  has  been 
done  o    the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 

So  flat  cring  a  statement  cannot  fail  to  gratify 
our  citizens.  They  have  undertaken  this  work, 
as  became  it  and  them—  in  a  style  of  magn'ficence 
proportioned  to  the  benefit  which  it  will  afford  to 
Philadelphia,  and  they  must  rejoice  that  it  has  ad- 
vanced in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  the  exer- 
tions they  have  made  for  its  accomplishment. 

APPOMATTOX  RIVER. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Alb.  Stein,  Engineer, 
who  has  been  tor  some  time  engaged  in  examining 
the  Appomattox  River  below  the  town,  has  made 
a  report  to  the  Common  Hall  altogether  favoura 


derta.kmg,  wi  1  subscribe  any  sum  towards  it  wh  ch  ,  ^^^    \^^^^^  ^^^  (,g^„  accepted  by  that  body.     The 

»U.    r.    n^.,\.    Hurl    ^r,rnrt3t,,^|ifr       >>nf\    t  h  A 1/     Will     \l'A\!l--     tUPl  '  ...  *.         ..  "^  .      .  .       . 


thty  may  find  convenient,  and  they  will  have  the 
privilege  at  the  end  of  a  year,  of  claiming  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions  in  the  product  of 
the  children. 

Mr.  Bernhard  requests  the  publick  to  bear  inj 
mind,  that  the  object  of  his  establishment,  is  not\ 
local,  and  that  orphans,  and  the  children  of  the 
poor  and  destitute,  from  any  part  of  the  Union, 
who  may  be  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
chiiiiiaule,  to  reach  his  establishment,  .vill  ue  re- 
ceived and  treated  by  him  with  equal  care  and 
attention 

Amongst  others,   wlio  have  already  approved 
and  patronized  his  undertaking,  are : — 
DANIEL  D.  TOMPKINS, 

Vice  President  of  the  U.  S. 
WM.  H.  CRAWFORD, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasurer. 
J.  Q.  ADAMS, 

Secretary  of  Slate. 
Gen.  ANDREW  JACKSON, 
The  Hon.  HENRY  CLAY, 
ISAAC  M'KIM,         7  ir„„v» 
PETER  LITTLE,     ^^1  ^'• 

Our  Re/iresentalives in  Congress. 
SAML.  STEVENS,  Jr. 

Governor  of  the  Slate  of  Md.  isf 
J.  MONTGOMERY,  Esq. 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
[We  sincerely  hope  he  will  meet  with  atten 


Report,  we  are  informed,  furnishes  a  complete 
survey,  and  enters  into  very  minute  calculations 
of  the  attending  expense — estimating  at  gross  the 
cost  of  the  contemplated  improvements  at  28,500 
dollars;  for  v^hicli  sum  all  obstructions  to  the 
approach  of  the  largest  coasting  vessels  to  our 
wharves  can  be  entirely  removed.  We  further 
learn,  that  the  C'lmmon  Hall  have  appointed  a 
Committee  to  draw  up  a  petition  lo  the  Legisla 
ture  for  an  act  of  incorporation;  and  likewise  to 
devise  and  report  the  most  ready  and  certain 
means  for  raising  the  funds  which  may  be  wanted 
over  and  above  the  Subscription  of  the  State. 


'»cvA\>s  Ivuvw  Voreigu  PA\>evs. 


France. — Mr.  Hurtado,  the  Colombian  agent, 
is  said  to  have  been  received  in  Paris  in  a  maimer 
highly  flattering  to  the  independent  cause  in  South 
America.     He  has  returned  to  London. 

Mr.  Blaquiere,  the  Greek  Agent,  was  on  his 
way  to  England,  with  twenty-one  Greeks,  the 
sons  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  to  be  edu- 
cated in  England. 

The  British  army  in  the  East  Indies  had  tri- 
nmphed  over  the  Burmese  Monarch. 

Air.  Maturin,  the  celebrated  Irish  author,  was 
dangerously  ill  at  the  latter  end  of  September. 

Dr    James  Kennedy,  of  the   British  army,  is 


lion  and'encouragement,  commensurate  with  the; preparing  to  publish  an  account  of  the  conversa 
benevolent  and  usefulness  of  his  philanthropic  de-  V°". ''i''J^'^°'T!fP°"  I""u!?ll  v.T..'\'f„  ^'''"' 

sign.] — Ed.  Am.  Farmer. 


InteTwaV  ImpYoveijaents. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

Through  the  enquii  ies  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
lately  visited  this  work,  we  are  able  to  afford  our 
readers  some  intelligence  which  will  not  be  unin 
teresting      He  took  occasion  to   interrogate  the 
contractors   and   workmen,    many   of  whom    he 
fnimd  to  be  men  of  considerable  skill  and  sagaci- 
ty.    Several  of  the  contracts  for  the  summit  are 
completed,  and   it    probably   presents   the  most 
biauti'id  specimen  of  excavation   and  embank 
ment  to  be  found  in  this  country.     The  Tide-lock 
at  the  Delaware   is  a  noble  piece  of  masonry ; 
great  difficulties  were  encountered  in  obtaining  a 
secure  foundation,  butthey  were  finally  overcome  ; 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  firmness 
and  stability.    The  North  di  .in  to  guard  the  ca 
nal  against  floods  and  superfluous  water,  is  finish 
ed  for  some  dis;ance,  and  presents  in  itself  the 
appearance  of  a  perfect  canal  from  its  size  and 
style  of  execution.    The  excavation  and  embank- 
ment during  the  last  six  months  have  amounted 
to  the  enormous  quantity  of  790,000  cubic  yards. 
It  will  be  found  iiy  examining  the  reports  on  the 
I4eir.York  Canal,  and  taking  an  average  there 


during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life. 

The  new  Mayor  of  Dublin  was  sworn  into  of- 
fice on  the  30th  September.  "In  the  civic  pro- 
cession which  took  place  in  the  morning,"  says  a 
London  paper,  "the  trappings  of  the  Lord  .May- 
or (Drury  Jones)  displayed  none  of  those  Orange 
insignia,  which,  until  of  late  years,  "scarce  ever 
failed  lo  decorate  or  disfigure  the  unconscious  am 


vessel  under  the  Russian  flag  been  seen  in  their 
vicinity  for  a  considerable  time. 

A  report  that  an  expedition  was  fitting  oiit  at 
Ferrol,  (a  Spanish  port,  ten  miles  distant  from 
Corunna,)  destined  first  for  Havanna  and  after- 
wards fur  Mexico,  is  also  declared  to  be  unfound- 
ed. The  Times  says,  "  Ferrol  cannot  at  present 
b'last  of  the  possession  of  any  vessel  of  war — that 
the  whole  province  of  Gallicia  (we  might  say  the 
whole  kin;.;dom  of  Spain)  cannot  furnish  the  troops 
necessary  for  such  au  expeditiou — and  that  there 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Treasury  at  Madrid  a 
single  marvedi  towards  their  pay  and  equipments. 

The  Prussian  Government,  taking  advantage 
of  the  pres'iit  state  of  Europe,  has  made  large 
reductions  in  the  national  expenditures.  A  great 
part  of  the  militia  have  been  disbanded;  a  num- 
ber of  the  regular  officers  placed  on  halt  pay,  and 
the  privates  vvho  are  mechanics  have  received 
permission  to  return  home  to  their  work. 

The  Neapolitan  Consul  has  been  landed  at 
Cogliani  (Italy)  from  Algiers.  The  Dey  had  de- 
manded of  his  government  300,000  dollars. 

The  king  of  Spain  has  issued  a  decree  subject- 
ing the  Consuls  of  foreign  nations  in  that  kingdom 
to  the  payment  of  duties  upon  goods  of  every 
kind  which  they  may  introduce  into  the  country, 
even  for  their  private  consumption.  They  are, 
likewise,  subjected  to  all  the  charges  of  the  Span- 
ish suljjects  when  they  exercise  any  branch  of  in- 
dustry or  commerce  whatever. 

A  company  of  French  silk  manufacturers  are 
about  to  establish  theriiselves  in  Manchester. 
Tills  is  one  good  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  silk 
duty. 

A  line  of  regular  packets  is  established  in  Li- 
verpool to  run  between  that  port  and  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica. They  will  sail  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  each 
month. 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  next  session  of  Par- 
liament, Mr.  Canning  will  introduce  a  bill  ren- 
dering it  compulsory  that  any  servant  of  the 
Crown  in  Ireland,  shall  swear  that  he  does  not 
belong  to  any  political  Society. 

Lord  Charles  Murray  died  at  Gastorini  in 
Greece,  on  the  11th  August. 

Liverfiool,  Oct.  8  — There  has  been  a  fair  inqui- 
ry for  Montreal  Pot  Ashes,  and  the  sales  amount 
to  380  bbls.  at  33  a  34s,  but  chiefly  at  the  former 
prices ;  90  Pearl  brought  37s  6d  and  a  few  38s : 
JOO  bbls.  old  States'  Pot  38s  3d,  and  20  fresh  38s 
6d. 

British  Stocks.  Oct.  8  — Consols,  95  3-4 

American  Stocks  on  5th  of  Oct  — Bank  Shares 
£25.     Nothing  done  in  other  Stocks. 

The  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
quantity  of  land  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, is  a  document  of  fearful  importance,  and 
one  which  cannot  fail,  we  should  think,  to  draw, 


mals  that  drew  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Dublin 

through  the  crowd,  and  the  toasts  which  were  at  an  early  period  of  next  session,  the  most  seri- 


giveii  trom  the  chair  after  dinner,  evinced  a  de 
sire  to  pay  equal  respect  and  attention  to  all  par 
ties,  without  giving  offence  to  any."     It   was  the 
Lord  Mayor's  wish  to  avoid  all  manifestations  ol 
party  spirit  on  the  occasion. 

An  inhabitant  of  Surat,  in  the  East  Indies,  has 
made  use  of  the  tread-mill  for  the  purpose  of 
propelling  boats. 

All  Italian  nobleman,  the  Marquess  d'Ovigo, 
has  invented  a  fire-engine,  of  a  particular  con 
struction,  which  prom  ses  to  be  very  efieciiv. 
i"he  water  is  sent  up  in  a  mass,  and,  falling  in 
torrents  upon  the  flames,  covers  them  with  such 
a  volume,  that  the  burning  mass  is  in  a  manner 
deluged. 

The  account  of  the  arrival  at  Majorca,  of  ;> 
Russian  fleet  with  25.000  men,  for  the  purpose  o' 
taking  possession  of  the  Balearic  Isii-s,  is  contr.i 
dieted  by  the  Paris  Etoile.    These  Islands  have 


ous  notice  of  Parliament. 

The  Primate,  Lord  J.  Beresford,  Archbishop 
of  Arma^ih,  has  above  6j,000  acres,  of  which 
more  than  50,000  are  arable  His  grace  is  a  man 
middle  life,  and  of  a  healthy  constitution.  Sup- 
pose him  to  run  his  life  against  the  leases  let  bjr 
his  predecessor,  he  would  have  the  power  of  ru- 
ining perha])s  a  hundred  families,  and  obtaining 
for  himself  a  rack  lent  of  not  less  than  £.70,000 
or  £  80,000  per  an  mm. 

Th'  See  of  Duolin  has  upwards  of  20,000  acres. 
Much  of  this  being  near  the  metroplis,  must  be 
considered  as  of  extraordinary  value. 

But  every  thing  is  eclipsed  by  Derry :  there 
we  have  94,000  Irish  acres  appropriated  to  my 
(..ord  the  Bishop — little  short  of  150,000  English 
.teres'  and  should  his  lordship,  at  the  beginning 
1;'  his  incum'ieiuy,  have  ilioiu;h[  fit  to  run  his 
life  against  the  tenants,  he  would  now  at  the  ex- 
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pir:ition  of  twenty  years,  possess  u  larger  rent- 
roll  than  any  subject  in  the  world.  Yet  it  was 
this  very  See  which  hugged  assistance  towards 
repairing  its  own  cathedral  !  but  which  by  the 
horror  into  which  it  threw  Mr.  D;iwson  on  the 
occasion,  has  produced,  we  suspect,  this  salutary 
exposure  of  an  evil  which  must  be  removed. 

STUDYING— AN   ANECDOTE. 

It  is  not  always  that  Papa  and  Sun 
Take  the  same  view  of  business  to  be  done  : 
Thus  Tom,  being  destined  for  a  fag  at  law, 
His  Father  fixed  long  deeds  to  learn  to  draw  ; 
And  in  the  Ti'uiple,  writiiitj  much  and  reading. 
The  lad,  he  thought,  would  fit  for  special  pleading. 

But  Tom  had  notions  of  another  sort. 
And  of  all  Inns,  liked  least  an  Inn  of  Court; 
In  coaching  was  a  whip  of  desperate  skill. 
And  loved  Team  driving  better  far  than  Quill. 
He  scattered  Dad's  allowance  o'er  the  land. 
And  had  more  seldom  Cash  than  Four-inhand. 

It  happened  thus  one  day,  that,  elbowing  down, 
He  met  Old  Squaretoes  jogging  up  to  town  : — 
"  Ho!   what  the  devil  are  you  doing  there?" 
The  latter  bellowed  to  his  hopeful  heir  : 
"  Studying  (from  the  coach-box,  replied  the  Sage) 
"  Conveyancing  by  the  fast  Reading  Stage  !" 

Teutha. 

Do\\\estic  inteWigence. 

Mobile,   Oct.  12,  1824. 

A  sample  of  choice  new  Cotton  has  been  sent 
to  us  from  Chickasaha,  which  will  be  shortly 
brought  to  market,  and  if  the  premium  offered 
tor  the  best  lot  of  Cotton  should  be  extended  so 
as  to  embrace  that  section  of  Mississippi,  this 
parcel  will  be  offered  for  the  premium.  A  letter 
accompanied  the  sample,  in  which  the  writer 
complains  of  the  distinction  made  in  the  offer  of 
a  premium,  and  thinks,  that  portion  of  Missis- 
sippi, which  always  sends  her  Cotton  to  Mobile, 
should  have  lieen  included.  VVe  think  there  is 
much  reason  in  this.  A  spirit  of  emulation  now 
exists  among  the  Planters  who  send  their  Cotton 
to  this  market,  which  should  be  encouraged. 

\_Coin.  Regis. 

^o^— 

Charleston,  Oct.  16. 

The  Crofis. — A  gentleman  recently  from  the 
country,  states,  that  he  passed  through  Green 
ville,  Union,  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Fairfield 
Districts,  and  that  the  crops  of  both  Cotton  and 
Coin  on  the  low  lands  in  these  Districts,  were  in- 
jured to  the  full  extent  that  previous  accounts 
mentioned ;  that  of  the  Cotton,  all  who  had  the 
opportunity  oi  observation  concurred  in  opinion 
there  would  be  made  about  two-thirds  of  the 
quantity  originally  estimated,  and  that  the  quali- 
ty of  the  Cotton  already  picked  out  was  very  in- 
ferior. Our  informant  also  states,  that  the  Corn 
crop  of  North- Carolina  as  far  as  his  observation 
ejttended,  was  injured  full  as  much  as  that  of  this 
State. 


Crofis. — Thf  drciii;h'.  thai  has  been  felt  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  appears  to  have  extended 
tos):ne  of  our  sister  states.     In  Georgia,  we  are 
intoimed  many  counties  will  not  raise  corn  suffi- 
cient to  supply   the    wants   of  tlie   pen|i)e.     The 
cotton,  too,  has  proportionally  sutiVred — .'uid  this 
important  crop  will  not,   in  cjuantitv,  equal  the 
early  expectations  of  the  pl.uiter.  With  us,  early 
corn   crops  have  been  greatly   injuieil;  i.nd  tiit 
quantity   made,  though  abundantly  suiiioient  fit] 
our  own  consump-.ion,  yet  fulling   short  rf  vvhu.  [ 
was  expected,  will  enhance  the  price  U    .(iovers. 
and  settlers.    From  the  best  information  we  can : 


obtain,  we  believe  much  more  cotton  was  plante" 
this  season  than  last ;  allowing,  therel'o''e,  for  th" 
quantity  cut  short  by  the  drought  and  other  cau" 
ses,  it  is  probable  the  balance  between  the  pro- 
duce of  the  two  years,  will  still  lie  in  favour  of 
this.  From  the  rains  now  falling,  farmers  may 
expect  considerable  injury.  They  will  give  new 
life  to  tlie  cotton  stalk,  and  pre\»ent  the  bolls  that 
are  beginning  to  form,  from  arriving  at  maturity 
ere  fro-t.  Besides,  the  opened  cotton  that  gets 
wet,  and  is  so  shaded  as  to  prevent  the  sun's  dry- 
ing it,  will  inevitably  sprout  and  rot.  The  wheat 
cro])s  throtighout  the  middle  states,  are  said  to 
have  been  uncommonly  good. 

[..llubama  State  Gazette. 

Commerce  of  Mobile. — Exportsof  Cotton, Saw- 
ed Lumber,  and  Staves,  from  the  port  of  Mobi'e, 
during  the  year  ending  30th  Sept.  1824. 

Foreign — Liverpool,  &77S  bales  Cotton  ;  Gla»- 
gow,  352;  Greenock,  463;  France,  7X7.  Total 
10,310. 

Coa«<7V/«f— Boston,  967 bales;  N.York,  14,999; 
Philadelphia,  352;  New-Orleans,  13,094;  other 
ports,  460.     Total,  29,872. 

re;capitulation. 

B;tle8Colton.    Ft.LumllPt.  StavPE. 

Foreign,  10,310     790,802  '  264,250 

Coastwise,  29,872     127,000     342,304 


From  Blakeley 


40,182     917,802     606,554 
4.742 


Total  from  Mobile  Bay,  44,924 

Exports  during  the  ~i 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  >  49,061     613,100     437,139 
1823,  J 

Decrease  of  Cotton  in  1824,  4,137  bales. 

Besides  the  articles  enumerated  above,  there 
have  been  about  a  dozen  cargoes  of  Red  Cedar 
shipped  from  this  port,  during  the  last  year. 


¥1* Alt oi' ia\  Ij oyv c sponAencft. 


another  communication 

TO    THE    EDITOR     01    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Sir, — The  mills  in  the  Middle  States  send  Kiln 
dried  Meal  to  the  West  Indies — why  do  they  not 
do  so  to  the  Southern  States?  The  corn  brought 
to  Charleston  is  proverbially  bad,  and  almost  un- 
fit for  use  if  it  has  to  be  re-shipped  by  a  river  na- 
vigation. Corn  now  coming  in  large  quantities  to 
Charleston,  is  scarcely  worth  50  cents,  and  soon 
will  not  be  worth  more  than  38  to  45  cents.  In 
Ohio  it  is  said  not  to  be  worth  more  than  8  cents. 
In  (-oUimbia,  (S.  C.)  it  is  selling  for  a  dollar. — 
Surely  a  better  and  more  profitable  arrangement 
misht  be  made.  VIATOR. 

South-Carolina,  7th  J\"ov.  1824. 


WuTal  fe\>ovts. 


tilla;  and  Mr.  Johnson's  Jeanette,  (now  Virginia 
La  Faijctte.)  The  first  heat  was  won  without 
muc  difficulty  by  Flirtilia;  the  two  last  with 
ease  by  Jeanette. 

Fourth  Day. 

A  Match  Race  for  -500— mile  heats — between 
a  h"  se  of  Mr.  Carter's,  .ind  a  filly  of  Mr.  Hare. 
Won  with  east  by  the  'atli.-!'. 

A  Match  liacf  for  Jiuj — two  mile  heats— be- 
tween a  horse  o.  Mr.  Avon vM   Harrison's,  bj  Sir 
Aiii  ed,  anil  a  horse  of  Mr  Sampson's,  by  Shy  lock. 
Won  with  ease  by  the  latter. 
Fi/'lh  Day. 

Handy -Cap  Purse  for  jg2iKi — two  mile  heats — 
Betsey  Kichards;  Air.  Selden's  filly,  and  Aritus 
started — 10  pounds  taken  from  Aratus;  the  nily 
carrying  a  fly.  Won  with  east  at  two  heats  by 
Aratus. 

On  no  previous  day  of  the  Races,  diJ  there  ap- 
pear a  greater  display  ol  interest  th,an  on  the 
last.  Betsey  Richards,  own^d  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
wa':  almost  the  universal  favorite  previous  to  the 
first  heat  being  run.  Tliu.  vas  sufficiently  evi- 
denced by  the  difficulty  o'  obtaining  bets.  Three 
to  one  on  Betsey  Ri'-.liaras  was  early  offered  and 
taken  up.  In  one  in.stance,  I  understand  a  bet  of 
seven  hundred  dollars  to  tn'o  was  made.  Indeed, 
it  became  difficult  to  obtain  bets  on  anv'  terms. 

Never,  however,  did  people  appear  more  dis- 
appointed than  at  the  result  of  Ihe  Jirst  heat. — 
Aiatus  came  out  several  lengths  ahead,  apparent- 
ly under  a  bearing  rein.  The  knowing  ones  be- 
gun to  hang  theii  lieads:  and  many  of  the  most 
sanguine  friends  of  Betsey  Rich.irds  declined  bets 
at  tiie  odds  of  two  to  one  against  her.  A  number, 
however,  were  taken  at  three  to  one — and  lost ! 

It  was  remarked  by  the  friends  of  Betsey  Rich- 
ards that  she  was  out  of  trim,  and  apprehensions 
for  her  success  were  early  expressed  on  that 
ground.  The  second  heat  clearly  demonstrated 
that  they  were  not  far  out  in  their  calculations; 
Aratns  beat  her  with  the  utmost  ease.  Mr.  Sel- 
den's  beautiful  filly,  made  a  ver\  fine  run.  It  was 
thought  by  many  that  she  would  beat  Betsey 
Richards  the  second  heat  But  in  this  they  were 
disappointed.  Betsey  Richards  i.roved  second  1  est. 

A  trotting  match  recently  too'iC  place  in  Eng- 
land, two  horses  to  trot  sixty  miles  for  a  bet  of  200 
sovereigns.  The  winning  hoise  performed  the 
distance  in  five  hours,  forty  eight  minutes  and 
twenty-two  seconds.  Tiie  other  horse  was  five 
hours,  fifty-three  minutes  and  twenty  secnnrls,  in 
performing  the  distance.    They  rested  one  iMur. 


\\K.ClPl!i^. 


JOCKEY  CLUB  RACES  AT  TREE-HILL. 

A  friend  h:is  politely  handed  us  the  following 
account  of  the  races  : — 

First  Day — Tmo  mile  heats. 

Sweep-Stakes — ^WO  entrance;  for  three  year 
old  Colts — 3  entered — Mr.  Harrison's  Burstali  ;  a 
filly  of  Mr.  Seldcn's,  by  Sir  Hd;  and  a  colt  o: 
.Ml-  Jolin.>ion's,  by  Sir  Arr.iiy.  Won  bv  Mr.  John- 
son, in  fine  style.  Mr.  Seh'.en's  .  second  best. 
Second  Day — Three  mile  heats. 

Proprietor's  Purse,   for  gSOO — two   entered — 
Bftsey  Richards  b,    iVIr.  J  ho  on,  and  Aiatus  by 
iVi  .  liani.si-,0.     Won  by  the  first  with  case. 
Third  D'.iy — Four  mile  heats. 

Jockey  Club  Puise  fur  blOOO— 3  entered — Mr. 
Hillery's  horse  Marion;  Mr.  Wynn's  mare  Flir- 


Bite  of  a  ^fiider  —  A  Correspondent  informs  us 
that  he  was  lat-  ly  b;tten  on  the  neck,  by  a  com- 
mon sized  spider,  while  lying-  in  his  bed.  The 
bite  not  being  very  seve-e,  he  did  not  apprel.nnd 
any  danger  from  it;  bm  directly  the  bitten  part 
began  to  infiame,  and  soon  his  whole  system  was 
affected  by  pains.  He  then  bfcunie  sensiole  that 
a  remedy  must  imnucliatelv  be  applied;  and  the 
course  he  ])ursued,  am'  wliich  he  recommends 
others  to  adopt,  as  ef^' ctual,  in  siniii;ir  cases,  is 
as  follows  : — first,  app-ly  a  dr-fiwing  pouitice  to  the 
poisoned  part';  after  tl'e  poultice  has  been  <>  i  a 
short  time,  take  it  of!'  and  bind  in  its  place  part 
of  a  roasted  fowl,  with  roasted  onion,,  oo.'i  as 
warm  as  can  be  borne;  then  give  as  mucii  spirits 
as  the  patient  can  bear,  for  the  space  of  twelve 
hours.  If  the  stomach  of  the  patient  is  much  in- 
flamed, give  a  dose  of  salts. —  ]i'est  Carolinian. 


Locked  Jaio. — Several  years  ago,  during  a  con- 
versation in  Newport,  upon  that  dreadful  malady 
the  Locked  Jaw,  an  intelligent  master  of  a  ves- 
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sel  observed,  that  when  he  was  at  the  Island  ot 
St.  Ei'.statia,  he  heard  an  eminent  physician  re- 
mark, that  he  had  had  many  cases  of  the  Locked 
Jaw,  and  never  lost  a  jjaticnt.  On  inquiry  of 
him  as  to  the  particular  mode  ot  treatment  in 
which  he  had  been  so  successful,  the  physician 
replied,  that  he  directed  an  application  of  warm 
lye  made  of  ashes,  as  strong  as  possible;  if  the 
foot  or  hand  was  wounded,  the  same  was  dipped 
repeatedly  into  the  lye  ;  and  if  a  part  of  tlie  body, 
which  could  not  be  immersed  in  it,  then  in  that 
case  the  part  affer.ted  is  to  be  bathed  with  flannels 
wrung  out  of  warm  lye.  In  July  last,  Capt.  Chas. 
Gordon,  of  Newport,  unfortunately  jumped  upon 
a  scraggy  pointed  spike  which  perforated  his 
boot  and  foot,  and  he  was  taken  home  in  the  most 
excruciating  torture — the  attending  physician 
could  atibrd  him  no  relief.  Providentially  a  lady, 
who  heard  the  above  conversation,  recommended 
the  warm  lye  bath,  into  which  his  foot  was  pla- 
ced— within  15  minutes  the  anguish  was  taken 
out:  he  went  to  bed  and  slppt  quietly.  The  ap- 
plication of  lye  was  made  for  10  succeeding  days; 
no  pain,  no  uneasy  sensatiori  returned,  but  what 
is  incident  to  a  common  sore,  and  on  the  llih 
day,  Capt.  Gordon  walked  abroad. — 'V.  Alercury. 


years  ago,  and  was  improved  simply  by  feeding 
his  stock  on  it  with  long  food  during  each  winter. 
The  soil  is  vi  ry  stiff  and  loamy,  was  broke  up  ve- 
ry deep,  harrowed  well,  and  then  lawl  off  in  drills 
—  the  method  which  he  prefers.  The  drills  were 
four  feet  asun-lcr,  and  closed  upon  the  ]jotatoes  b) 
running  a  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  drill  with  a 
common  shovel  plough.  One  more  ploughing, 
when  the  tops  are  several  inches  high,  and  a  hoe- 
ing, complete  the  process  of  cultivation.  He  dis- 
approves of  throwing  the  dirt  up  in  high  ridges 
about  the  potatoes,  and  thinks  a  slight  elevation 
much  better,  on  account  of  the  former  plan  re- 
quiring a  greater  quantit;  of  rain  to  penetrate  to 
the  roots,  as  the  ridges,  instead  of  absorbing,  are 
calculated  to  tlirow  it  off  laterally.  For  the  fall 
crop,  he  plants  about  the  ISthof  July. 

A  CORRESPONDENT. 
Afoveinher  6,  1824. 


AWsceWanctais  Vte\ns. 


THE  INDl.-VN  SUM.MEH. 

From  Doddridge's  "A'oU-s  on  the  Setctenient  and 

Indian   Wars  of  the  litest." 


experience  taught  us  that  in  this  conjecture  we 
were  not  often  mistaken. 

The  Devonshire  Breed  of  Cattle — Whoever 
went  about  the  South  Green  on  the  day  of  the 
Show  and  Fair  of  the  Hartford  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  must  have  observed  the  beauty, 
size,  and  colour  of  the  cattle  exhibited.  The 
best  of  them  were  of  the  Devonshire  breed. 
They  not  only  obtained  all  the  premiums,  but 
drew  the  most  attention  from  the  by-standers. 
There  were  many  other  fine  specimens  of  cattle, 
but  we  have  been  told  that  Farmers,  almost  uni- 
versally preferred  this  breed. — Ed.  Con.  Mirror. 

Fine  S/iort. — The  schooner  I'rio,  of  Portsmouth, 
left  that  place  a  few  days  since,  after  mackerel, 
and  returned  to  port  in  about  twenty-four  hours, 
with  sixty  barrels,  which  were  taken  in  nine 
hours  by  seven  hands. 

Upon  a  moderate  calculation,  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  alum  are  used  annu- 
ally by  the  London  bakers. 


of  the  Indian 
it   may  not   he 


FROM  THE  PROVIDtNCE  PATRIOT. 

Large  and  round  lurniji. — Mr.  Wm.  Whita- 
ker,  of  Attleborough,  Mass.  has  this  year  raised 
and  exhibited  at  this  office,  a  round  Turnip  weigh- 
ing eighteen  pounds  and  measuring  forty-two 
inches  in  circumference;  and  whatjs  worthy  of 
notice,  it  was  only  eighty  days  from  the  time  the 
seed  was  put  into  the  earth,  before  the  turnip  was 
gathered.     "  Beat  this  if  you  can." 

FROM    THE    HARRISBUUG    CHRONICLE. 

Large  Pumjikins. —  A.  sweet  pumpkin,  weigh- 
ing 149^  pounds,  and  measuring  six  feet  three  in- 
ches in  circumference,  was  raised  this  season  by  i 
Mr.  Mitchael  Mahon,  on  the  farm  of  W.  Grim- 
shaw,  Esq.  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  this 
borough. 

"Beat  this  and  take  the  Corn." 
Near  Hcwel's  Ferry,  South-Carolina,  on  Broad 
river,  on  the  York  side,  stands  a  Sycamore  Tree, 
which,  for  this  great  size  and  cajjacity,  surpasses 
perhaps  any  one  in  the  United  States.  It  is  72 
feet  in  circumference — with  16  feet  of  a  hollow  in 
diameter — has  held  withm  that  space  seven  men 
on  horseback.  Tradition  reports  it  gave  shelter 
and  afforded  jjrotection  to  many  families,  during 
the  lowering  days  of  the  American  Revolution. 

[  YorkviUe  Fioneer. 

SOLANUM  TUBEROSUM,  OR  POTATO. 

This  highly  valuable  vegetable  has  been  raised 
in  peculiar  perfection  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hay- 
mar!. et,  Prince  William  Countv,  Virginia,  and  as 
a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  the 
quality  and  p;c])yration  of  the  soil,  which  produ- 
ced the  largest  J  ever  saw,  may  be  of  public  utili- 
ty, I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  this  commu- 
nication. 

The  other  day  I  procured  five  from  a  neighbor, 
Mr.  Nathan  Haislip,  two  white  and  three  pur 
pie  Irish  potatoes.  One  of  the  white  sort  weighs 
32  ounces;  a  purple  one  the  samp  weight,  and 
ai  other  33  ounces.  Thi  a.ggregate  weight  of  the 
five  is  83  ounces.  He  has  made  a  large  quantity 
nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  the  inferior  S'zes  are 
comparatively  line  throughout  the  whole  crop. 
Mr.  Haislip,  who  is  a  superior  faiiiier  and  plant- 
er, says  the  ground  was  an  old  field  three  or  four 


As  connected  with   the  history 
Wars  of  the  Western   Country 
amiss  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  term 
Summer." 

This  expression,  like  many  others,  has  continu- 
ed in  general  use,  notwithstanding  its  original  im- 
port has  deen  forgotten.  A  backwoodsman  sel- 
dom heirs  this  expression,  without  feeling  a  chill 
of  horror,  because  it  brings  back  to  his  mind  the 
painful  recollection  of  its  original  aiiplication. — 
Such  is  the  force  of  the  faculty  of  association  in 
human  nature. 

The  reader  must  here  be  reininderl,  that,  du- 
ring the  long  continued  Indian  wars  sustained  by 
the  first  settlers  of  the  Western  Country,  they 
enjoyed  no  peace  excepting  in  the  winter  season, 
when,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the 
Indians  were  unable  to  make  their  excursions  in- 
to  the   settlements.     The   onset  of  winter  was, 
therefore,  hailed  as  ajubilee  by  the  early  inhabi-i 
tants  of  the  country,  who,  through  the  spring  and. 
the  early  part  of  the  fall,  had  been  hemmed  up! 
in  their  little  uncomfortable  forts,  and  subjected  I 
to  all  the  distresses  of  the  Indian  war. 

At  the  approach  of  winter,  therefore,  the  farm- 
ers, excepting  the  owner  of  the  fort,  removed  to 
their  farms,  with  the  joyful  feelings  of  a  tenant 
of  a  prison,  on  recovering  his  release  from  con- 
finement. All  was  bustle  and  hilarity  in  prepa- 
ring for  winter,  by  gathering  in  the  corn,  di.gging 
])otatoes,  fattening  hogs,  and  repairing  the  cabins. 
To  our  forefathers,  the  gloomy  months  of  winter 
were  more  pleasant  than  the  zephyrs  of  spring 
and  the  flowers  of  May. 

It  however  sometimes  happened  that  after  the 
ip|iarent  onset  of  winter,  the  weather  became 
warm;  the  smoky  time  commenced,  and  lasted 
for  a  considerable  number  of  days.  This  wast'ne 
Indian  Summer,  because  it  afforded  the  Indians 
another  op))ortunity  of  visiting  the  settlements 
h  their  destructive  warfare.  The  melting  of 
the  snow  saddened  every  countenance,  the  warmth 
of  the  -sun  chilled  every  heart  with  horror.  The 
fear  of  another  visit  from  the  Indians,  and  of  be- 
ing driven  back  to  the  detested  fort,  was  painful 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  this  distressing  appre- 
hension was  frequently  realized. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  February,  we  com- 
monly li.-.d  a  fine  spell  of  open  warm  weather, 
during  which  the  snow  melted  away.  This  was 
denominated  the  "Pavvwawiug  days,"  from  the 
sujjpositioii  that  the  Indians  were  then  holding 
iheir  war  councils  for  the  purpose  of  planniiin 
their  spring  campaigns  into  the  settlements.     Sad 


Cider. — The  destruction  of  fruit,  by  the  severe 
frost  in  May,  was  not  so  general  as  was  at  first 
apprehended.  In  many  towns  in  this  County,  ap- 
Indian,  pies  are  abundant,  and  cideris  sold  at  a  compara- 
tively low  rate.  In  other  towns,  although  there 
is  a  less  product  than  usual,  there  will  still  be  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  cider.  In  this,  and  in 
some  other  towns,  very  little  will  be  made.  It 
may  be  bought,  however,  within  twenty  miles 
for  one  dollar  a  barrel. —  II  orcester  Yeoman, 


"umm  WAi^MmiB^i 


Baltimore,  Friday,  November  J9,  1824. 

it^  In  the  absence  of  the  Editor,  now  and  at 
all  times,  persons  having  business  with  him  rela- 
tive to  the  Cattle  Show  or  otherwise,  will  please 
call  on  W.  F.  Redding,  Esq.  at  the  Post  Otfice. 

;)'/=  Amongst  other  fine  Animals  for  exhibition 
and  sale,  at  the  Maryland  Cattle  Show,  we  under- 
stand the  celebrated  imported  Improved  Short 
Horn  Bull  will  be  there,  and  one  of  the  finest 
Jacks  ever  imported. 

i)y*  Very  little  change  has  occurred  in  the  pri- 
ces of  Country  Produce  since  our  last  report. — 
Corn,  35  to  37 .J  cents — Rye,  3~A  to  40  cts. — Law- 
ler  and  Red  \Vheat,  90  to  93 — best  White  Wheat 
for  family  flour,  to  gl  to  §1.06 — Other  articles 
same  as  last  week. 

Tobacco — No  sales  the  last  week. 

A§ V  \c  v\\twv  aV  Vj  o  o\is . 

For  sale  at  .Yo  72,  Alarket  street,  next  to  the 
corner  of  HoUiduy-street,  East,  200  volumes  of 
the  latestand  most  approved  English  authors  upon 
AGRICULTURE.  They  will  be  sold  at  the 
London  publication  prices. 

THOMAS  &  CO. 


CUMKNIS  OK  THIS  NUMliKlt. 
lii-]>oi-ts  of  the  M:issHclinSL-tls  .\g:rieu!tur;il  Society,  No  1 
and  ti — .\nieriL'un  \i!ie\ar-(ls,  protliice  of  -Mr.  Adium's — 
Shce|>,  Sawm  Wool  biu. — .Memorial  of  the  Citizens  of  tlie 
UiiilL-il  Slates,  cOiieluHi-(!  — lii.oei\>t  ami  distlihution  of  Seed, 
(jrain,  C^L'. — A  lal'ge  Polalo — .\o  iniprcvetntdt  ill  Ca!-riaj;e3, 
with  a  cvtt_  V  lifML-xoIcitt  project,  uf.rlliy  of  ptlhiic  suppoit 
— Clic^a|ieakc  and  Dehnvarc  (>anal — Appomattox  Kivei" — 
Sci-aps  Ifom  foiv-ii;n  papers — Siudyin;:;,  an  Anecdott — Do- 
mcsuc  Ititelli.^encc— OotantMnic-.uiim  ui  the  K.dilor'- — Jockey 
Cluh  liaci-s  at  ri'(;i'-!li|l  —  ttfcipc^ — Miscellaneous  Items — 
fc^ditor's  notices — Prices  Curre!it — .\dverusement,  &c. 


Xf.;  3«.— Vol.   (1. 
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ICAN   KAK,MK!i.— Baltimore,  Novkmber  26,  182*. 
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MASSACHUiSE  T TS  ACiRICULTURAL 
bOClETV. 

REPOKT  No.  III. 

The  Committee  "On  Cow8,  Heifers,  Shea, 
Swhie,  and  imported  Siieep,"tonsibtinKot  Mess:. 
John  Welles,  Timothy  \\nlker,  oi  Chaile-~tov  , 
and  Abner  Wheeler,  of  Fianiin.t,h;im,   Kepor 

That  the  Cows  presented  for  piemium,  thou 


I'o  Jolin  Ellis,  of  bii^Uton,  for  his  heifer,  one 

year  old,  the  dam  of  native  breed,  the  sire, 

liolderness,  the!ourth  premium,  S6 

Your  committee  were  particularly  gratified  with 

the  slock   piesented    for  exhibition    only.     That 

sent  to  the  Society  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  Isaac 

Colhn,  as  well  as  that  shewn  by  iVlr.  Heard,  Mr. 

Parsons,  Major  Jaqnith,  Mr.  Pierce  and  others, 

was  an  interesting  addition  to  the  Cattle  Show. 

MERINO  SHEEP. 
Only  one  flock  of  Merino  Sheen  were  present 
ed  for  exhibition,  and  your  committee  have  to  la 


several  of  them  fine  animals,  were  not  yet  in  sin  i  men;,  that  this  species  of  animal,  which  has  sur 

number,  nor  some  of  them  of  such  properties,.  "  "  ■  .    ■ 

in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  tfe  country  c 

exliibit.     Something  more  seems  due  to  the  lib 

ral  encouragement  offered  by  the  Society,  as  w 

as  to  that  untjuestionaljle  state  of  imjiroveme! 

which  has  taken  place  in  our  Cattle.  (Jnr  fai  me 

must  recollect,  that  upon  "heir  zeal  and  ce-opei 

tion  in  a  display  of  fine  animals,  the  utility,  e 

feet,  and  character  of  Agricultural   Association 

must,  in  a  great  degtee,  depend.     Their  spiii 

must  therefore  be  relied  on,  in  pro.spective,  tlia 

when  their  aid  is  needed,  they  wi  I  not  hold  bai  k 

from  fear  of  disappointment,  or  any   other  mo 

five,  from  what  is  due  to  their  own  reputatioi 

that  of  their   friends  and    associates,   or  to  t 

State,   whose    liberality    and    eocouragement 

generously  imparted. 

From  the  number  of  Milch  Cows  present 
your  committee  award  the  several  premiums, 
follows : — 
To  Luke  Fisk,  Esq.  of  Waltham,  for  a  fine  Na 

live  Cow,  8  years  old,  ^\0 

Satisfactorj  evidence  was  offered  'hat  from  th' 
Cow  was  made  twelve  pounds  of  buttei'per  weeli 
To   Jacob    W.   V\  atson,  of  Princeton,   for   his 

Milch  Cow,  6  jeais  old,  of  native  breed 


•■  mounted  pr^  judice,  and  is  so  useful,  important, 
and  indispensable  to  our  manufactures,  should  be 
so  feel)lv  and  insufficiently  represented,  notwith 
standing  the  expense  and  puolic  spirit  with  which 
it  has  been  introduce  d.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
thai  the  extention  of  this  race  will  follow,  to 
wliich  our  rlimate  appears  well  suited.  But  much 
of  their  improvement  will  depend  on  such  com 
parisoiis  and  general  knowledge  as  is  derived  trom 
an  annual   exhibition,  and  an  assemblage  of  far 

niers  who  t;ike  in  interest  in  this  stock.    It  wouldlFor  Sitinets — the  first  premium  to  Seth  Bemis 
indeed  be  a  source   of  regret  if  the  libera!  pre  |     and  Co.  of  Watertown,  8 

miums   oH'  red    by    the  A^ricullui  al    Society    of  The  second  to  Trueman  Clark  &  Co.  of  Wal- 
Massiichuselts,  with  the  best  motives,  should  fail,      pole,  5 

to  produce  stronger  evidea>es  of  the  multiplica-       The   Satinet    presented  by  John   Sampson,  of 
tion  and  improvement  of  this  race.  jPlympton,  would  have  been  entitled   to  the  se- 

:Thc  cimimittee  award  the  first  premium  to  Jo        cond  premium,  had  it  been  entered  in  season, 
seph  Barrett,  Esq.  of  Concord,  S20  For  Flannels  of  Household  Manufacture — the 


REPORT  No.  IV. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures  award — 
For  Broadcloth— the  first  premium  toSlaterand 

Howard,  of  Dudley,  jj^SO 

The  second  do.  to  the  Bellingham  Cotton  and 

Woollen  Manufactory,  15 

Two  specimens  of  Black  Cloth  from  the  Saxon 
Factory  at  Framingham,  were  offered  for  exhibi- 
tion only.  It  was  considered  a  very  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  Cloth. 

For  Household   Cloth — the   first   premium   to 
George  M.  Barrett,  of  Concord,  §12 

The  second  to  O'iver  Moore,  of  West  Boylston,  8 
There  were  five  entries  of  Household  Cloth> 

some  of  which   would  not  discredit  a  professed 

manufacturer. 

For  Cassimeres — the  first  premium  to  Slater 
and  Howard,  f  12 

The  specimens  offered  by  them  were  of  very 

uncommon  excellence. 

For  double  milled  Kersej' — the  2d  premium  to 
Tristram  Little,  of  Newbury, 


Satisfactoi-y  evidence  was  given  of  her  having 
given  over  18(|Uaifs  a  ^lay  ,  hcv  Calf,   from  Den 


Major  Barrett  produced  a  Saxon  imported  Ewe 
wi  h  his  flock,  and  the  latter  did  not  suflTer  by 
comparison. 

For  the  second  premium  on  sheep  there  was  no 
c'aimant 

The  first  premium  for  a  Mennn  Ram,  and  the 
econd  premium  for  ditto,  were  not  awarded. — 
!^2Q  f  he  committee  thought  that  those  exhibited  did 
(iot  deserve  them. 


SWINE. 


tm,„ai  h».,«ido,  in  fine  flesh  and  of  good  p..,.  Boo«.— The  committee  award  the  first  premi 


um  to  John  H  Loiing,  of  Groton,  for  his  hoar, 
1 J  months  old,  gl2 

Se-ond  do.  to  Silas  Dudley,  of  Sutton,  for  his 

l»ar,  S  inonihs  old,  8 

Thrd  do.  to  James  Lovell,  of  Newton,  for  his 
B)ar,  5 

SOWS. 
he  first  premium,  to  S.  W.  Pomeroy,  Esq.    gl2 
he  second  do.  to  Luke  Fisk,  Esq.  8 

he  third  do.  to  Silas  Dudley,  5 

FOR  PIGS. 
he  first  premium  to  A  'am  Morse, 
[alf  the  second  do.  to  Isaac  Miles,  of  Brighton, 
e  othe'-  half  do  to  Abiel  Wheeler, of  Concord. 


One  half  of  the  third  premium  to  the  Revd. 
Samuel  K'jiey,  of  Waltham,  tor  his  Cow, 
of  native  stock,  b?  50 

In  the  winter  season,  this  Cow  aflforded  an  ave- 
rage of  nearly  seven  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 
It  was  to  be  regretted,  that  in  a  more  favorable 
season,  and  when  her  milk  was  of  much  greater 
quantity,  from  its  use  in  the  family,  no  examina- 
tion was  made. 

To  Isaac  Bemis,  of  Watertown,  for  his  Na- 
tive Cow,  the  other  half  of  the  thiid  pre- 
mium, ^7  50 

This  animal  was  of  good  appearance,  and  her 
excellency  as  a  Milch  Cow  was  well  supported. 

MILCH  HEIFERS. 

To  Mark  Vose,  of  Watertown,  for  his  Heifer. 

one  quarter  Coelebs,  the  first  premium,        RIJ  tu     ■   .        .       r    ,  i.  i    a,i        .     .     ,.. 

^  >  1  •        Kj      (fij.  interests  of    Agriculture  and    Manutacluies, 

Her  properties  for  milk  were  promising,  and  to  whh  h  they  devote  themselves,  and  not  only 

her  form  very  good.  jtheir  own  funds,   but  those   afforded  by  a  liberal 

ToJ. A. Cunningham, ofDorchester,for  his  Hei.     and  enlightened  Legisliture  ;  antl  they  trust  that 

fer,  the  si  cond  premium,  gl)  the  well  informed  Agi  iculluiists  and  Manufactu- 

The  dam   of  the   Bake  well  breed— the   sire  i''"!^''^  °f  ^^^  State,   will  not  tail  to  second  these 

half  blood  from  Coelebs.     This  was  a  fine  animal,  views. 

On  the  whole,  a  constant  improvement  is  yearly 
to  be  seen.  But  more  and  better  evidence  might 
be  afforded,  to  gi  ^lify  those  who  delight  in  these 
proofs  of  the  inc.re.ising  prosp.iity  of  the  coun- 
try; and  your  Comniiitee  are  persuaded,  that  to 
produce  tins  desirible  effect,  the  public  attention 
will  not  be  ajjijcaled  to  in  vain. 
Per  01  der, 

JOHN  WELLS,  Chairman. 
Brighton,  Oct.  21, 1824. 


first  premium  to  Theodore  Lyman,  of  North- 
ampton, for  a  very  beautiful  specimen,  ^10 
The  second  to  Elizabeth  Jay.  of  New  Braintree,  7 
The  coloured  Flannels  offered  by  the  Ware 
Manufacturing  Company  for  exhibition  only,  were 
thought  very  creditable  to  the  company,  and  the 
colours  uncommonly  good-  They  were  woven  ia 
water  looms. 

There  were  two  pieces  of  White  Flannel  from 
the  Amesbury  Flannel  Manufacturing  Company, 
one  of  them  vtovea  by  water  power,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  save  half  the  e-Mpwutp  of  weaving  by 
hand.  The  use  of  water  power  for  the  rhahutac- 
ture  of  flannel  is  said,  on  respectable  authority, 
not  to  have  been  yet  commenced  in  Great  Britain, 
and  is  an  American  invention.  The  Amesbury 
Flannels  rival  the  best  imported  flannels. 
For  Carpeting — the  first  premium  to  Mrs.  Gi- 
deon Delano,  of  New  Braintree,  $IS 
The    second   to  Mrs.  Levi  Goodale,  of  West 

Boylston,  7 

For  Blankets — the  second  pre.Tiium  to  Mrs.  Cy- 
rus Hubbard,  of  Concord,  4 
Mr.  John  Hunter  exhibited  the  best  specimen 

Th. 


For  Heifers  not  having  had  a  calf: — 

To  Benj.  Harrington,  of  Princeton,  for  his  Hei- 
for,  18  months  old,  from  Holderness,  weigh 
iiig  1096  lbs.  the  first  premium,  Jhl2 

To  David  V\'Kit,  of  Charkstown,  for  ahalf  blood 
heifer,  from  Ccelebs,  the  second  premium,   SIO 

To  Jacob  VV.  Watson,  of  Princeton,  for  his  hei- 
fer of  native  stock,  18  months  old,  the  third 
pieinium,  _  jJ8 


Vol.  6.-36. 


of  Blanketing,  oi  very  superior  qu.dity.      llie  ar- 
ome  Pigs  sent  by  Mr.  Manners,  the  British;  tide  not  being  made  up  inio  blarkits,  as  reipiived 
CiVisul,  tor  exhii)ition  only,  w.'re  very  much  ad-jby  the   rule,  the  committee  were  unable  to  give 
mifed.  |him  a  premium 

Your  Committee  are  aware  of  the  desire  of  the;  ppr  Diaper— the  fivst,premium  to  Mrs.  John 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  to  promote       Hunter,  of  New  Bfaintree,  for  the  best  wide 

Diaper,  jglO 

The  second  premium  for  wide  Diaper  to  Mrs. 

Leah  Coburn,  of  Dracut,  5 

Fo\  Linen  Sheeting — the  first  premium  to  Mrs. 

Gideon  Delano,  of  New  Braintree,  8 

The  second  to  John  Tower,  of  Ciimmington,      4 

For  Si-wingSilk — the  second  premium  to  Emily 

Filch,  of  Hopkinton,  8 

I'liere  was  no  specimen  entitled  to   the  first 

premium. 

The  tables  were  covered,  as  in  past  years,  with 
a  variety  of  substantial  fabrics  and  fancy  articles, 
not  objects  of  specific  premium.  The  committee 
recommend  that  the  following  sums  be  given  as 
gratuities: — 
To  Mary  Stearns,  of  Waltham,  for  a  Coverlet,  85 
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To  Mary  B.  Withington,  of  Dorchester,  for  a 
Counterpane, 

To  Jane  D -Grant,  of  Wrentham,  for  an  imita- 
tion Leghorn  Bonnet. 

To  Maria  Hartwell,  of  Shirley,  fordo. 

To  Hannah  Carpenter,  of  Norton,  for  a  Dun- 
stable Straw  Bonnet, 

To  Elizabeth  Hapgood,  of  Marlborough,  for  a 
Straw  Hat, 

To  Lucy  Ann  Howe,  of  Hopkinton,  for  Needle 
Work, 

To  the  Misses  Wheelers,  of  Worcester,  for  a 
specimen  of  Artificial  Flowers, 

To  Percy  Cobb,  of  New  Braintree,  for  an  imi- 
tation of  English  Cassimere  Shawls — a  new 
manufacture  in  this  country. 

To  a  young  lady  at  Brighton,  for  a  specimen  of 
Silk  Buttons  and  Frogs,  equal  to  any  ever  im- 
ported. 

To  Naomi  Abbot,  of  Boston,  for  a  Lace  Veil, 

To  Charlotte  Brown,  of  Wrentham,  for  artifi- 
cial Flowers, 

To  Emily  Francis,  Harriet  Josephine  and  Wm. 
Jones,  and  Frederick  Augustus  Fisk,  for  spe- 
cimens of  Artificial  Flowers,  gl  each,     " 

To  Miss  Hannah  M.  Johnson,  for  a  specimen  of 
Silk  Buttons  and  Frogs,  and  a  Lare  Veil,  &c. 

To  Elizabeth  P.  Parsons,  of  North  Yal  mouth, 
for  a  Leghorn  Bonnet, 

To  Mr.  Battel,  of  Dover,  for  a  specimen  of 
Whip  Lashes  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

To  Prudence  Howe  Carter,  of  Leominster,  for 
fine  knit  Socks, 

To  Triphena  Smith,  of  Lincoln,  for  fine  knit 
Stockings, 

To  Lucy  Sprague,  of  Bridgewater,  for  Worsted 
knit  Stockings, 


^  The  Lead  Pencils  exhibited  by  J.  Thorough  &  leven  cows,  fed  exclusively  on  grass— tl 
Co.  were  superior  to  any  specimens  exhibited  in:qantity  of  Cheese  being  3797  lbs. ;  an( 


the  entire 
,  .  „  ,  and  of  But- 

past  years.  cr  143  lbs. ;  and  said  Earl  is  entitled  to  the  pre- 

Ihe  various  articles   manufactured  from   the  lium  of  twenty  dollars, 
milk  weed,  the  Boots  and  Shoes  prtsented  by  Abel     Five   sample's  of  Currant  Wine  were  entered 
Moore,  of  Concord,  and  many  other  small  parcels]''r  the  society's  preniiiim — that  offered  by  Mr, 
of  fancy  fabricsnot  before  noticed,  were  very  cre-|ohn  Heatli,  nf  Roxbury,  is  considered  the  best, 

dita!)le  to  those  who  exhibited  tluni,  and  added  nd  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  ten  dollars for 

much  to  the  respectability  of  the  Show.  Ite  next  best,  Mr.  Emerson  Fay,  of  VVatertown, 

The   committee  noticed  a  beautiful   imitation' i  entitled  to  the  jiremium  nt  five  dollars. 
Leghorn  Bonnet,  by  Miss  Selina  Parker,  of  Fitz-'   For  the  best  barrel  of  Cider,  your  committee 
William,  (N.  H.)  sent  to  enrich  the  Show.     Also,  f  commend  that  the  first  premium  of  fifteen  rtol- 
samples   of  double    gilt   and  single  gilt  Buttons,  Irs  be  granted  to  Colonel  Daniel  Leland,  of  Sher- 


madeat  VVatcrbury,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
by  A.  Benedict,  having  every  appearance  of  the 
best  quality  of  imported  buttons. 

RICH.  SULLIVAN,  Chairman. 

JOHN  TAPPAN, 

E.  TUCKERMAN, 

JOHN  LEMIST. 

REPORT  No.  V. 
The  Committee  on  Agricultural  Experiments, 


brne,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex — no  cider  suf- 
uiently  good  to  be  entitled  to  the  first  premium 
(Tered  for  this  article,  having  been  exhibited. 

Two  Hives  well  stored  with  Honey,  were  en- 
ired  for  the  society's  premium,  by  Mr.  Ebenezer 
\'ithington,  of  Dorchester,  to  whom  your  com- 
littee  recommend  to  be  paid  ten  dollars.  His 
riethod  of  excluding  the  bee  moth  from  the  hive, 
vill  doubtless  be  published  in  the  Society's  Jour- 
laL  A  Glass  Hive,  containing  about  fifty  pounds 
to  whom  was  also  committed  the  inspection  of'f  Honey,  of  the  very  first  quality,  was  exhibited 
'  '  '         "  '"        "  "         "  ■  "  ly  Brig.  Gen.  Dearborn,  of  Roxbury,  acconripa 

lied  with  the  following  communication:   "The 


sundry  articles  of  Manufacture,  for  which  pre- 
miums were  offered,  Rkport: — 

That  five  parcels  of  Cheese,  of  more  than  oneF^)'''*  ^"\  """^  P'*'=^'^  °\"  ?■  w°°den  one,  having 

year  old,  and   thirteen   parcels   of  new  Cheese    '''"''=  ',"  ^^^  ^°V'  '"1°  which  a  swarm  had  been 

were  offered  for  the  Society's  premiums,  all  of  it  P"  '".  •'""''•   ^^^^•.    ^^^^  •'""^  '''^  y°""S  swarm 

from  New  Braintree,  in  the  County  of  Worces-  ^^^^  indications  ot  leaving  the  wooden  hive,  but 

ter,  atown  for  several  vears  past,  much  noted  for  '   ?  *'^'''  ''^5'*  commenced  bUing  the  glass  one, 

making  and  sending  excellent  Cheese  to  market  *"^'^  ^'^^^^  accomplished  in  22  days,  and  then 

^i— that  offered  for  premium  the  present  year,  al-I^T"'^'^-     ^^^^  "'^''^  P"'  '"'°  ^  wooden  hive, 

^'though  apparently  well  made,  yet  for  the  mostlH^  °  P  °"^ '^'^'^^'^  °''^'^.'*  *^°'" '*'*= ''"""^  *'^*'''" 

3  part  is  destitute  of  that  rich  and  fine  flavour  ne-l"  *^'^   '"'^  ^"^^  season.     Only  three  bees  were 

'cessary  to  constitute  the  best  cheese  for  the  t 


2 


T^  n/f;..„  u   /-•"  ■         r  T  •       1      r  ■  ■  '''^' — ^n   unijU-.Tsant  taste   was   perceiveable  i 

nf^'     "•  ^'■^'^"•.°f  Lincoln,  for  a  specimen      ,„^e  „f  ^i^^  '.h.^^g     ,,,,i^l^     .,h'  5^  at 

^°\V.'„'^''f'9,?.^^'''"S''..       .       ,       ,,-  ,  2  tributed  to  the   food    of  the  cows      Of  the   old 

cheese,  that  from  the  dairy  of  Mr.  Job  Rainger, 
was  considered  by  your  Committee  to  be  the  best, 
land  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  ten  dollar 
'that  from  the  dairy  of  Mr.  Elisha  Matthews,  the 
next  best,  and  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  five 
dollars.  Of  the  new  cheese,  that  from  the  daiiy 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Mixter,  was  adjudged  to  be  tie 
best,  and  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  ten  doU/rs 
— that  from  the  dairy  of  Mr.  John  P.  Nye,  ite 
next  best,  and  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  ive 
dollars,  ] 

Seven  parcels  of  Butter  were  entered  for  pre- 
mium, some  of  it  of  a  very  good  quality  ;/bui 
much  of  it  deficient  in  a  most  essential  poitit  it 
making  good  butter,  that  of  sufficiently  working 


To   Hannah   Flint,   of  Lincoln,   for   Worsted 

Stockings, 
To  M.  B.  and  C.  L.  Scott,  of  Boston,  pupils  at 

the  Academy  of  Misses  M.  A.  &  S.  Clark,  for 

a  beautiful  Hearth  Rug, 
ToMarv  Manning,  <ji' Chai'lestown,  fora  hearth 

Rug, 
To  Abigail  Pomeroy,  of  Watertown,  forahearth 

Rug. 
To  Sarah    Robinson,  of  Newton,   for  a  patch 

work  Carpet, 
To  Patty  Spaulding,  of  Natick,  for  a  Hearth 

Rug, 
To  Ann  Dalrymple,  of  Marlboro',  for  Dunsta- 
ble Straw  and  Imitation  Leghorn  Bonnets, 


Many  others  are  deserving  of  respectful  men-iit  over  until  the  butter-milk  shall  be  as  complete 
tion  tor  the  excellence  of  the  articles  of  manufac-Uy,  and  fully  as  possible  expressed  from  it— tha- 
ture  exhibited  by  them.  Some  of  them  probably  ifrom  the  dairy  of  Mr.  Michael  Crosby,  of  Bec"- 
do  not  expect  a  gratuity  in  money,  and  as  respects  .ford,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  was  considered 
all  not  otherwise  noticed,  the  committee  hope, to  be  the  best,  and  is  entitled  to  the  premiuTi 
that  an  acknowledgment  of  their  merit  will  be  a  of  fifteen  dollars— that  from  the  dairy  of  Luite 


satisfactory  reward 

The  specimens  of  Letter  Paper  and  Folio  Post 
exhibited  by  Andrew  J.  Allrti,  and  manufactured 
at  Leominster,  were  of  excellent  quality. 
_  Several  reams  of  Foolscap  Paper,  by  Edward 
Curtis,  ot  Pepperell,  were  also  excellent. 

The  samples  of  Men's  Hals  exhibited  by  J.  M. 
Perk,  nf  Boston,  were  in  every  respect  of  the 
best  quality. 

A  specimen  of  Carpeting  presented  by  Mary 
Robinson,  of  Worcester,  Elijah  Wood,  of  Con- 
cord, and   Mrs. Flagg,  were  good  fabrics, 

and  creditable  to  the  makers. 

A  Knit  Carpet,  made  by  Elizabeth  Prescott,  of 
Boston,  is  deserving  of  mention,  as  evidence' of 
very  commendable  industry. 

Two  pieces  of  Bed  Ticking  by  Samuel  Slater, 
of  Oxford,  were  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  of 
similar  fabric  in  use  in  this  country,  whether  im- 
ported or  domestic. 


aid  a  s 

fill  _ 

'foind  remaining  in  the  glass  hive  the  next  morn- 

iig  after  the  bees  swarmed." 

Some  large  roots  of  the  Mangel  Wurtzel,  white 

ugar  Beet,  and  Russian  Radish,  were  exhibited 

y  John  Prince,  Esq.  of  Roxbury,  who  also  sent 

p  the  Society's  Hall  a  few  ears  of  corn,  from  seed 

ceived  from  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Baltimore,  called 

/augh  Paugn  Cornetta,  of  dark  mixed  colours; 

from  two  to  six  ears  are  usually  found  on  a  stalk; 

it  is  stated  to  be  a  very  great  bearer,  and  ripens 

early,     Mr.  Prince  also  exhibited  some  ears  of 

early  golden  Sioux  Corn ;  it  was  fit  for  grinding 

on  the  10th  of  September;  is  very  valuable  on 

account  of  its  early  maturity  and  yields  well. 

Mr.  William  Ackers,  also  exhibited  some  large 
ears  of  Yellow  Corn — and  the  Hon.  Richard  Sul- 
livan sent  from  his  farm  in  Brookline,  some  very 
large  roots  of  Mangel  Wurtzel.  Some  Mustard, 
in  canisters  and  bottles,  and  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Bickford,  of  Boston,  was  entered  for  exhibition, 
and  found  on  trial  to  be  of  a  very  excellent  quali- 
ty. Four  parcels  of  Calf  Skins,  and  three  parcels 
of  Sole  Leather,  were  exhibited  at  the  Society's 
Hall ;  the  former  appeared  to  be  extremely  well 
dressed.  No  premiums  were  offered  the  present 
y;ar  for  the  article  of  leather. 

THOS.  L.  WINTHROP,  Chairman. 

ISRAEL  THORNDIKE, 

BENJ.\MIN  GUILD. 
Brighton,  Oct.  21,  1824. 

rPhe  further  claims  for  premiums  on  Agricul- 
tiilal  Experiments,  will  not  be  decided  upon  un- 


Bemis,  of  Watertown,  the  next  best,  and  is  eiiti 
tied  to  the  premium  often  dollars.  Mr.  Stephen 
Hastings,  of  Sterling,  in  the  County  of  Worces- 
ter, is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  seven  dollars, 
for  the  next  best.  Your  Committee  take  this  op- 
portunity to  observe,  that  the  common  glazed 
pots,  or  jars,  are  by  no  means  the  be.^t  vessels  to 
be  used  for  this  article  ;  the  glazing  imparts  a  de- 
leterious quality  to  the  butter. 

Mr.  William  Earl,  of  New  Braintree,  offered' til  the  Trustees'  Meeting  in  December  ne'xt;  af- 
specimens  of  Butter  and  Cheese,  both  of  wiiich  foiriing  time  for  the  competitors  to  exhibit  the 
are  of  good  quality — the  Cheese,  in  the  opinion  ev  deuce  required.     Soon  thereafter  the  commit- 
of  your  committee,  the  best  offered  the  prts  nt  te<  will  make  and  publish  an  additional  report, 
year;  and  Mr.  Earl  would  have  been  entitled  to  ^^^  [ijg^ 

the  first  premium  on  this  article,  had  it  been  se-       ' 

parately  offered  for  the  premium,  and  had  not  the  A.  "Royal  National  Bath  Company,"  is  to  be 
rules  of  the  society  interdicted  the  awarding  two|  formed  inLondon,  with  a  capital  of  from  250  to 
premiums  to  the  same  person  for  the  same  article i  300,000  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  baths 
— the  Butter  and  Cheese  were  made  between  the' throughout  London,  to  which  all  classes  of  its  in- 
lith  day  of  ?,iay  and  the  1st  day  of  October,  from  i  habitants  may  have  access  at  a  small  cost. 


Ko    3fi.] 


TO  THE.  KDITOR  OF  THF   AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Charteston,  Oct.  30,  1824-, 
Sir, — I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  report  wliic 
was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Agiicultup 
Society,  and  ordered  to  be  published  in  our  cit 
papers  and  American  Farmer. — If  you  will,  : 
your  leisure,  give  it  an  insertion,  I  shall  esteei 
it  a  favour. 

I  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  fro 
some  of  our  citizens,  who  have  returned  from  tli 
North,  that  the  Non-Descript  is  flourishing  in  m; 
ny  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia — If  you  coul 
prevail  upon  some  of  the  farmers  to  give  you  t 
result  of  their  aiiccess,  through  the   medium 
your  paper,  i  think  it  might  have  a  beneticial  e 
feet  t9  induce  otiiers  to  obtain  so  beautiful  ani 
ornamental  an  Hedge. 

1  remain,  very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  E.  ROWAND. 


AMERICAN   FAllMER. 
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They  however  beg  leave  to  refer  the  Society  for  hope  of  success,  not  upon  Hercules,  but   upon 

that  good  and  gracious  Being  who,  we  trust,  will 


particulars,  to  a  table  of  contents,  which  accom 
panics  this  Report — Here,  perhaps  your  Com- 
mittee ought  to  stop,  but  they  cannot  omit  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the 
bright  prospects  which  seem  to  open  on  their  la 
boiirs.  It  must  be  cheering  to  every  member  tn 
find,  that  the  apathy  which  too  long  enthralled 
and  suspended  its  usefulness,  has  in  some  mea- 
sure been  overcome,  and  that  the  Society  by  its 
anxious  and  unremitting  endeavours  to  promote 
the  great  oljject  of  its  institution,  will  deserve, 
and  it  is  to  be  hojjed,  will  meet,  the  approbation 
of  the  community. 

I'o  extend  our  usefulness,  however,  we  must 
receive  more  encouragement  than  we  have  hith- 
erto done  ;  although   we  hope  even  with  our  pre- 


iless  our  exertions.  If  we  burthen  posterity  with 
our  debts,  let  us  strive  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  best  means  of  extricating  themselves,  to 
tills  we  are  prompted  by  eve'ry  duty  and  every 
worthy  motive.  But  we  are  told  that  we  are  theo- 
rists, and  that  our  labours  are  of  no  importance 
to  practical  men.  Were  these  remarks  made  by 
ignorant  persons,  and  not  repeated  by  those, 
whose  opinions  ought  to  have  weight  in  society, 
we  would  not  condescend  to  reply.  Do  we  not 
promote  the  cause  of  agriculture  by  associati'ig 
together,  to  interchange  opinions  respecting  the 
state  of  our  crops,  and  different  modes  of  culture, 
adopted  in  different  neighbourhoods  ?  Do  we 
not  know,  that  by  these  means  we  may  obtain 
valuable  information  from  those,  who  will  com- 


REPORT. 

The   Committee  on  Communications  and  Fo- 
reign Publications,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 


sent  means,  to  do  much,  yet   we  cannot  acco^n 

plish  all  that  we  may  reasonably  desire.  Themunicate  their  knowledge  orally,  but  cannot  be 
depressed  and  wretched  condition  ol  our  agricul-  prevailed  upon  to  commit  it  to  writing  >  Are  not 
ture  in  the  lower  districts,  with  very  few  excep  Ithe  improvements  of  one  district  or  neighbour- 
tions,  must  be  obvious  to  the  least  observing  trd-  hood  kept  secret  for  years,  for  want  of  this  chan- 
veller,  and  is  well  calculated  to  excite  the  regret  nel  of  communication?  Is  it  of  no  importance 
of  tne  patriot  and  friend  to  improvement.  The  that  the  youthful  agriculturist  should  have  an 
dilapidated  state  and  condition  of  most  of  our  opportunity  of  hohling  converse  with  those,  who 
ing  Report : — Your  Committee,  deeply  impressed  (arms  and  plantations,  furnish  abundant  evidence  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  pursuit  ?  Above 
with  the  importance  of  the  duties  assigned  toV|iat  there  is  something  wanting  to  put  our  Agri-  all,  do  we  not  effectually  promote  the  cause,  by 
them,  addressed,  at  a  very  early  period  after  tueijculture  generally  upon  tlie  footing  on  which  it  giving  suitable  rewards  to  those,  who  shall  have 
appointment,  letters  to  all  such  persons  as  fronj  ought  to  stand.     Who,  in   passing  through  this  been  successful  in  any  department  of  agricultu- 

lower  countrv,  can  fail  to  observe  the  sad  contrast  lal  industry?  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  alone, 
which  it  presents,  to  what  it  did  tliirty  or  forty  our  association  claims  regard — it  is  by  furnishing 
years  ago;  although  our  tide  lands  are  unques-  in  addition  to  the  stimulus  of  ambition,  a  hand- 
tionably  better  cultivated  than  formerly,  and  our  some  pecuniary  reward,  that  we  are  to  hope  for 
sea  islands  are  still  admirably  managed,  yet  no  greater  efforts,  from  those  whose  situation  would 
other  parts  can  furnish  evidence  of  improvement,  not  otherwise  enable  or  prompt  them  to  make  the 
Fdvoured  as  we  were,  for  a  long  time  by  cxtrava-  necessary  exertions. 

gint  prices  for  our  production-,  arising  from  thel  Our  Society  by  offering  a  premium  tothe  mana- 
iitroduction  of  an  article  of  commerce  and  ma-^ger  of  two  or  mftre  pl.intations,  who  shall  be  re- 
lufacture,  which  created  a  new  era  in  our  agri-icommi  nded  for  hii  skill,  fidelity,  and  huinanity, 
■ulture  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  a  state  of  thingsiadopts  the  most  judicious  plan  for  the  encourage- 


their  success  in  agriculture,  they  deemed  mo; 

likely  to  furnish  important  information,  on  th 

most  practicable  modes  of  rural  improvement  i| 

this  state.     It  is  with  regret,  that  your  Conimi 

tee  have  to  remark,  that  to  these  various  lette 

very  few  answers  have  been  returned.     This  ci 

cumstance,  whilst  it  gives  evidence  of  a  degr 

of  apathy,  which  cannot  be  too  deeply  deplore 

and  which  is  unworthy  of  the  generous  spirit  of 

agriculturists  in  this  enlightened  age  and  country 

affords  but  poor  encouragement  to  your  Commit' 

tee  in  the  prosecution  of  their  future  inquiries 

at  the  same  time,  however,  that  they  censure  the 

negligent,  they   cannot  but  feci  gratified  at  thelVlrgin   soil,  the   agriculturist   never   thought   of 


t 


Europe,  to   which  we  cannot  expect  again  to 
d  a  parallel,  and  cultivating  a  comparatively 


ment  of  that  valuable,  but  hitherto  neglected  i  lass 

of  men ;  and  it  is  ;o  be  regretted  that  our  funds 

will  not  permit  us  to  offer  a  greater  reward.     It 

interesting  communications  which  they  have  re-]i;iiange,    nor   of  improvement — Those    halcyon  lis  true,  that  we  are  mostly  theorists,  and  from  the 

those  happy  times;inhospitable  nattire  of  our  cttTiraTc,wT;,.«^  iiv^ij. 
to  remain  so;  but  does  it  follow,  therefore,  that 
we  can  do  no  good,  residing  at  the  seat  of  inteili- 
gence.  with  facilities  of  cixnimunication  and  in- 
vestigation, which  our  brethren  in  the  coun\i 
removed  to  a  distance  from  ijach  other,  caiAot 
possess — we  can  collect  and  waft  the  earliest  I 
formation    of  improvement  to  the  most   distaft 


ived  ;   particularly  those  from  Messrs.  Myrick,  diysare  now  however  passed  ; 
id  J.  H.  Alston,  on  the  suiiject  of  Rice  /Vu?;.';';^.  ar?  changed,  and    we   must  c 


cei 

and  J.  H.  Alston,  on  the  suiiject  of  Rice  l'laniing.^a.'c\  changed,  and  we  must  change  with  them 
The  extraordinary  success,  which  has  attended  Pditaking  in  the  general  embarrassment,  it  be 
Mr.  .Vlyrick's  plan,  wncrever  he  has  pursued  it,|cones  the  duty  of  us  all,  to  make  every  practi 
proves  its  excellence,  and  shows  that  rice  plant-  eabe  effort  to  relieve  our  distresses ;  and  how. 


ing  on  some  of  our  tide  lands  has  been  bi  ought 
almost  to  the  acme  of  perfection.  Deprived  in  a 
great  degree  of  the  resource  of  original  commu- 
nications, your  Committee  felt  compelled  to  look 


let  IS  ask,  cm  this  be  done,  but  by  increased  firo- 
duci-jn  and  diminished  consump'ion.  If  these 
disnesses  serve  to  call  forth  our  latent  energies, 
'■A^  to  teach  usfrugalit\,  industry,  economy,  andjparts  of  the  State.     If  properly  encouraged  and 


abroad   for  such   materials  in  foreign  works,  asiapettir  mode  of  employing  our  means,  may  theylassisted,  we  may  be  made  the  orgar.s  of  commu 
they  conceived  would  most  contribute  to  carry  in-|i|jv  serve  as  harbingers^  to  a  better  and  more  per-inica'ion  of  the  latest  improvements  in  Europe  and 


to  effect  the  design  of  the  Society,  in  forming  alniLient  state  of  improvement.  Abounding  in  re 
collection  for  a  volume.  Even  here,  however.'sotirces,  we  have  hitherto  either  lavished  or  ne- 
they  have  been  much  restricted  by  the  want  of  a  gUcted  them.  But  we  forbear  to  trespass  on  the 
sufticient  number  of  books  on  Agriculture,  fron- jprflvince  of  She  political  economist,  or  the  states 

which  to  make  a  varied  selection.     As  utility  ii'man whilst  our  brethren  of  the  north  are  mak- 

the  sole  oliject  in  view,  they  have  been  guided  ir 
their  labours  by  the  practical  nature  ui  the  rom 
munications  which  they  have  adopted,  and  b} 
their  adaptation  to  our  climate,  so  far  as  circum 
stances  would  permit.  In  their  extracts  from 
foreign  works,  they  have  confined  themselves 
chiefly  to  such  passages  as  illustrate  the  agricul- 
ture of  India  and  Italy.  As  irrigation  forms  ai 
essential  part  in  the  agricultural  process  in  botn 
of  those  countries,  and  may  be  introduced  inta 
this,  with  considerable  advantage,  your  Commit- 
tee i.ave  thought  proper  to  extract  from  Simond's 
Picture  oj  V  uscuny,  a  detailed  description  of 
L.es  ComOiees,  or  Warping.  They  have  made 
extracts  on  draining  from  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Code 
of  Agriculture;  and  on  the  reclamation  and  drain- 
ing of  Marsh  Lands,  as  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Swartwout  and  oiliers.  They  have  selected  es 
sajs  on  flix,  hemp,  and  other  articles,  which  they 
conceive  wilj  be  useful   to  our  fellow  citizens. 


ing  every  exertion  to  extend  the  knowledge   of 
agriculture,  by    establishing   societies    in   every 
section — whilst  agricultural  schools  are  springing 
up  in  various  parts  of  Europe  under  the  patronage 
of  government,  shall  it  be  reserved  tor  us  alone 
to  leave  it  to  the  guidance  of  ignorance,  prejudice, 
or  accident?     Are  we  not  aware,  that  one  of  the 
most  sterile  counties  in  England,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  fertile,  by  the  exertions  and  exam 
pie  of  a   single  individual,  (Mr.  Coke  of  Holk- 
lia.n  )     If  all   classes  of  society,   are  anxioush 
striving  to  advance  their  interest — if  the  manu 
facturers  have  succeeded  in  imposing  an  increas- 
ed and  odious  tariff,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  and 
reasoning  of  our   faithful  statesmen  and  repre 
sentatives,  shall  we  be  contented  to  let  things  re 
main  as  they  are,  and  folding  our  arms,  call  like 
the  carter   in  the  fable,  upon  Hercules  for  re 
lief?     No,  let  our  difficulties  double  our  exertions, 
and  our  energies ;  and  then  we  may  call  with  the 


other  parts  of  the  globe.  Enjoying  -d.  great  deal 
of  leisure  during  the  summer  months,  and  blessed 
with  an  education  that  fits  us  for  the  task,  in  what 
way  could  we  employ  that  leisure  better,  than  in 
collecting  such  interesting  facts,  as  occur  in  the 
agricultural  records  of  other  countries,  and  in 
perusing  the  works  of  those  scientific  men,  whose 
laiiour-  aie  a  blessing  to  every  coimtry,  and  par- 
ticularly tliose  intrepid  travellers,  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  inquire  into  and  illustrate  the 
physical  resources  of  distant  nations.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  deride  practice;  far  from  it,  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  essential  to  success.  But  prac- 
tice without  just  theory,  is  alnost  as  bad  as  theo- 
ry without  practice,  it  is  by  an  union  of  both,  that 
the  most  beneficial  results  are  to  be  produced. — 
They  act  and  re-act  on  each  other. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  value  of  the 
interests  at  stake,  and  often  fled  to  the  guidance 
of  ignorance  ;  surely  we  must  be  deeply  irajiress- 
ed  with  the  importance  of  dispelling  that  igno- 
rance. This  is  only  eflFectually  to  be  done,  by  en- 
couraging our  overseers  and  managers,  and  mak- 
ing ouiselves  acquainted  with  the  rationale  of 
the  profession  we  follow.    And  here  we  are  €«•• 
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Couv,ii,t:d  b)  the  example  and  advice  of  some  of 
the  greatest  patriots  that  ever  lived.  Not  to  cite 
the  r.aiiies  of  those  who  are  gone  to  their  reward 
in  mother  and  lietter  world,  we  could  mention  a 
M  vfison.  a  Pickering,  a  Wters,  and  others,  who 
have  not  only  t.ivi;n  their  sanction  to  such  associ- 
ations as  ours,  but  are  active  and  zcilous  mem- 
bers. Our  A.a;riculture  cannot  lie  improved,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  excite  the  attention  of  those 
■who  a'e  most  interested  in  its  success. 

"It  is,  (says  Sir  H  Davy, 1  from  the  proprietors 
of  land,  those  who  are  fitted  by  their  education  to 
form  tnli.'^htened  plans,  and  by  their  fortunes  to 
carry  such  plans  into  execution,  it  is  from  these, 
thai  the  plans  of  improvement  must  flow  to  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  community  ;  and  in  all 
classes  the  benefit  is  mutual;  for  the  interest  of 
the  tenant  roust  be  the  interest  of  the  proprietor. 
The  attention  of  the  laborer  will  be  more  miimte,! 
and  he  will  exert  himself  moi'e  for  imi'rnvement, 
■when  he  is  certaui  he  •  anno',  deceive  his  employ.! 
er,  and  lias  aconviction  of  the  extent  of  his  know-' 
ledge.  Ignorance  in  the  possessor  of  an  estate, 
of  the  manner  in  uhich  it  oujjht  to  be  treated' 
generally  leads  either  to  inatttntion,  or  injudicii 
ous  praciicesinihe  tenant  or  Bailiff — igrum  firs- 
simum  muiclari  cujus  dominzis  non  dncet,  srij  au- 
di! vitticum.  Discoveries  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  e.irth,  are  not  merely  for  the  time  and 
country  in  which  they  are  developed,  but  they 
may  lie  considered  as  extendime;  to  future  ages, 
and  as  ultimately  tending  to  benefit  the  whole 
human  race;  as  afTordin}<  subsistence  for  genera-' 
tions  yet  to  come;  as  multiplying  life,  and  not 
only  multiplying  life,  but  likewise  providing  for 
its  eiijoyment."  | 

The  afHictive  dispensations,  with  which  it  has 
pleased  divine  providence  to  visit  us  during  thel 
present  year,  are  calculated  to  excite  our  tender- 
est  sympathies.  Whilst  in  tile  city,  the  arrow 
flieth  by  day  and  pestilence  walketh  in  darkness, 
whilst  we  have  been  frequently  called  to  mourn 
over  the  victims  of  ruthless  am  loathsome  dis  ' 
ease;  in  the  country,  our  dwellings  have  beenj 
shattered  bv  the  raijmg  tcn-pest,  und  the  hopes  of 
tl»e  ranuer  have  been  blasted  l-y  the  destroying! 
flood.  Indeed,  unusual  distress  prevails  through 
out  the  land,  and  we  n'ay  truly  say,  res/iulilica  est 
affiv:ta.  Bowing  with  becoming  submission  tothe 
divne  will,  let  us  be  thankful  to  the  God  of  mer 
cy  that  there  is  rne  drop,  one  cordial  drop  of 
hVpe,  to  cheer  us  amidst  our  distresses,  and  that 
ve  have  still  reserved  to  us  our  intelligence  and 
.ndustry.  Tlie  genius  of  Carolina  beholds  with 
pride  and  exultation  the  rapid  strides  with  which 
her  sister  states  aie  marching  to  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  high  destinies  which,  seem  to 
await  them — she  hopes  that  the  sun  of  prosperity, 
will  long  shine  on  them,  and  if  she  pauses  for  a 
moment  to'-igh  at  her  present  condition,  knowing 
her  resources,  she  springs  forward  with  redoubled 
energy  and  calls  upon  her  sons  to  assist  her  in  de- 
veloping them — surely  she  will  not  call  in  vain. — 
Bound  to  her  by  the  tie  of  all'ection  and  grati- 
tude, let  her  misfortunes  strengthen  our  attach- 
ment— and  whilst  we  venenerate  the  last  senti- 
ments that  faltered  on  the  quivering  lips  of  the 
illustrious  Pitt — Oh  my  Country  .'  Let  us  never 
forget  the  dying  words  of  Father  Phn\—esto  fier 
ftetua. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

VVM.  WASHINGTON, 

Chairman. 

COFFEE  PLANTATIONS  IN  CUBA. 
The  following  account  of  the  Cotl'ee plantations 
in  Cuba,  forms  a  part  of  an  article  in  the  Mission- 
ary Herald  for  ^Lpiember.     It  was  furnished  for 
that  work  by  a  gentleman,  \yho  spent  some  part 


of  the  last  winter  and  spring  on  that  Island  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health. 

The  coffee  tree  has  only  a  single  stem,  which 
rises  perpendicularly,  and  it  is  well  filled  with 
branches  from  within  a  foot  of  the  grnund  up- 
wards. In  order  that  the  fruit  may  be  leathered 
with  facility,  tl>e  tree  is  not  suffered  to  grow  more 
than  five  feet  and  a  halt  high 
Is  conical.   . 

A  coffee-field  is  laid  out  with  great  attention  to 
order  and  beauty.  A  piece  of  level  ground  is 
chosen,  which  usually  has  a  red  soil,  and  is  gene- 
rally free  from  stones.  A  square,  or  parallelo- 
gram is  then  marked  out,  containing  from  100  to 
540  acres,  to  be  enclosed  in  a  hedge  of  lime,  p' 


nion,  or  some  other  suitaDle  maiei'ial.     Tile  lim 


)f  good  coffee.  It  is  then  spread  upon  extensive 
-'fyers  made  of  stone  and  mortar.  Thvs  process 
equires  nearly  a  morith  The  husk  or  shell  is 
iten  sejjarated  from  the  seed,  in  a  mill,  which 
xaetly  resembles  me  niilis  in  this  country,  wliere 
pples  are  ground  in  a  circular  trough,  bv  a  huge 
ciliiiir  stone — excepting  tl-.at  the  roller  for  the 
Its  general  form  j  offee  is  wood,  though  of  considerable  weight.— 
li  a  few  cases,  a,machirie  of  a  very  different  con- 
truction  is  used  ;   bi  t  it  need  no*. lie  drscribed. 

The  pulp  being  removed,  the  whole  is  exposed 
II  the  action  of  a  fan,  and  then  of  a  sieve;  after 
'hich  the  female  slaves  carefully  pick  out  the 
lefective  kernels.  From  12  to  16  hundred  pounds 
nay  t\ius  be  cleaned  in  a  dav  In  the  opinion  of 
he  planters,  the  flavor  of  coffee  is  materially  im- 
u'oved  by  age.  I'liat  which  is  four  or  five  years 
'Id  is  preferred. 


VuliiVuaV  Vmpvoveiwents. 


hedge  is    very    beautiful,  being  from   four  to  six 
feet  thick,  and  having  its  top,  bv  freqicnt  trim 
tning,  a  perfect  level.     The  pinion  is  not  so  beau- 
tiful, but  it  takes  less  room,  requires  less  atten 

tion,  makes  as  good  a  fence,  and  is  more  durable.  

Having  defined  the  boundaries  of  the  estate.  The  following  remarks  on  tlie  advantages  of 
the  principal  avenues  through  it  are  next  laid  out ;  Rail-ways,"  appear  to  fall  most  naturally  under 
and  they  are  generally  two,  three,  or  four  rodsthe  above  head. 

wide,  straight,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  There  may  not  be  sufficient  Capital  in  this 
right  angles.  In  the  finished  estates,  these  areuountry,  yet;  our  population  may  not  be  dense 
usually  ornamented  and  shaded  on  eacu  side  by  enough  to  undertake  to  construct  Rail-ways,  but 
rows  of  the  orange,   citron,  mango,  almond,  avo^t  is  well  to  become  familiar  with  the  subject  by 


cado.  and  palm  trees.  &c.  At  ihe  termination  of 
one  <if  tnese,  and  situated  perhaps  on  elevate<l 
ground,  is  the  house  of  the  planter.  Smaller 
avenues  are  next  made  parallel  with  the  others. 
All  these  avenues  are  preserved  free  from  weeds, 
aiii!  are  kept  smooth  and  neat. 

Thus  the  whole  ground  is  thrown  into  squares, 
which  are  to  be  filled  with  coffee  plants.  Thesd 
having  previously  grown  to  the  height  of  one  o\ 
two  feet,  from  seeds  sown  under  the  shadeof  somi] 


timely  contemplation  of  it,  in  all  its  bearings — 
rhere  is  no  knowing  what  this  country  may  not 
ealise,  when  its  resources  are  at  th  ■■  command  of, 
aid  its  destinies  shall  be  wielded  by  such  men  as 
cir  Franklin's,  our  Fulton's,  our  Evans'  and  our 

(lintons.  

(Oservations  on  a   General  Iron   Rail-way  ;   or 
Land  Steam   Conveyance,  to  su/iersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  Horses  in  nil  jiublic  vehicles. 
Sin, — From  the  particular  attention  which  the 


grove,  are  care  uly  transplanted,  and  are  arrang-Vovernment  and  the  public  are  now  bestowing 
ed  in  rows  parallel  with  the  avenues,  and  nearlyKpon  steam  navigation,  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
six  feet  apart  A  square  contains  10,  20,  or  30,000  ,  similar  conveyance  bv  land,  with  its  numerous, 
trees.  By  the  tnird  year  from  this  time,  they  U.^y,-;  „„/bresre«  advantages,  must  also  command 
begm  to  remnuerate  the  planter;  and  at  the  endj^eneral  notice,  if  we  may  judge  by  comparison 
ot  six  or  seven  years,  may  be  regarded  as  ma- |how  much  greater  interest  it  would  yield  the  com- 
munity in  every  respect. 


ture.  When  a  tree  dies,  a  new  one  takes  iti 
place ;  but  tlie  original  plantation  is  expected  W 
live  fifteen  years.  Among  the  coffee,  especialy 
when  it  is  new,  the  plantain  is  suffered  to  gr*, 
tor  the  purpose  of  giving  bread  to  the  negroes  — 
Here  and  there,  also  the  orange  and  citron  tr( ; 
lift  their  golden  fruit  aoove  tlie  surface  ;  and  Jar 
above  the  rest,  the  privileged  palm,  in  every/di- 
rection, waves  its  beautiful  summit.  / 

Such  plantations  are  great,  splendid  gardens, 
and  are  justly  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  the 
glory  of  their  island. 

The  plantations  that  are  finished,  contain  fron 
100,000  to  400,000  trees  in  each,  and  are  wrougM 
by  from  40  to  400  negroes;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  gross  income,  the  expense  ot  conducting  them 
is  said  to  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  su 
gar  estates.  Hence  their  number  is  more  rapidh 
augmenting. 

The  trees  generally  blossom  in  February,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  sometimes  ottener; 
but  the  blossom,  on  which  most  dependence  is 
placed,  is  the  one  in  May  Then  a  vast  level  of 
surface,  white  as  the  drifted  snow,  is  presented  to 
the  beholder;  but  varied  and  enlivened  by  the 
taller  trees  just  mentioned.  Fhe  harvest  com 
mences  in  September,  and  ends  in  February  or 
March.  If,  within  this  time,  the  average  of 'halt 
a  pound  of  coffee  is  gathered  from  eacli  tree,  the 
harvest  is  esteemed  good. 

When  the  berries  acquire  a  dark  red  colour, 
taey  are  considered  ripe  for  gathering,  and  the 
negroes,  properly  equipped,  are  sent  in^o  the 
field.  An  industrious  negro  will  gather  five  bush- 
els in  a  day  ;  and  a  bushel  in  the  pulp,  fresh  from 
the  tree,  is  expected  to  yield  at  least  ten  pounds 


At  the  first  view  of  such  a  plan,  individuals  are 
disposed  to  ridicule  it  as  chimerical,  this  is,  in- 
deed, the  lot  of  all  new  schemes;  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  it  is  tlie  peculiar  privilege  of 
the  ignorant  to  ridicule  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand. The  lighting  of  towns  with  gas  was  no 
doubt  ridiculed  by  thousands  who  ?zoiu  hold  shares, 
and  nightly  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  luminous 
project!  If  puljlic  attention  could  be  roused,  in 
order  to  examme,  impartially,  into  the  present 
policy  of  our  inland  conveyance,  every  individual 
would  soon  be  persuaded  of  the  absolute  necessi- 
ty of  an  entirely  new  system  of  n  itional  inter- 
course. There  is  no  branch  of  political  economy 
vjliich  so  imperatively  demands  particular  atten- 
tbn  in  every  district,  and  none  so  worthy  of  na- 
t  anal  support,  as  the  facility  of  coaimunicatiou 
f  om  town  to  town  throughout  the  united  king- 
dim,  yet,  from  the  very  general  nature  oi  this 
iiiprovement,  few  persons  seem  sensible  of  its 
niportance  to  individuals.  This  is  proved  by 
p  rseverance  in  a  system  where  want  of  skill  in 
tile  direction  of  all  our  roads,  their  accumulating 
injlit,  and  generally  bad  condition,  are  theOnly 
cl/aracteristic  features. 

i'he  practii^al  economy  of  steam-power  is,  howl 
ev  r,  already  so  fully  proved,  by  its  universa- 
ad  iption  in  our  mining  districts,  in  our  maiitifac- 
toiies,  and  on  ooard  o,<r  packets,  as  to  afford  de- 
ui(  istratiye  evidence  of  the  nuinerous  advantages 
wh  ch  might  daily  be  derived  from  its  general  ap- 
plication to  our  inland  conveyance. 

The  national  importance  of  this  improvement 
cannot  fail,  in  process  of  time,  to  attract  univer- 
sal attention,  both  at  hoooe  and  abroad,  the  great 
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facility  and  economy  in  our  tl^iily  con  nu  r- 
by  steam  packets  attorj  the  most  perfect  illu-.[ra- 
tion  of  this  scheme;  ')ut  however  excelloiu  the 
pveseiu  system  of  stcain-packets  may  appear,  lie 
sui)erioritv  ot  land  steam-convey:in'".e  ^vill  l)e;iili 
more  apiiarent,  as  it  unites,  in  a  ten  told  tie;-;; -e, 
every  aiWantase  v/hicli  steam-packets,  cantls, 
coasting-traders,  and  turnpike  roads  now  yiel  . 

The  expensj  ,ittendi;ii;-  these  fou''  diifei'nt 
modes  of  conveyance,  compared  with  that  (F  a 
general  iron  rail-way,  must  eventually  rouse  is- 
tonishment  in  every  tliouuhtful  miiiu,  how  lur 
enijineerj,  can  slil/  waste  tneirtime  atul  the  p  :b- 
lic  money  in  delusive  canal  speculations,  and  on 
the  present  miserable  system  of  roads! — Vwy 
may  not  the  same  facility  and  dispatch  he  given 
on  land  as  we  now  find  in  daily  practice  by  steam- 
packets?  Let  our  engineers  answer  this  siuiUle 
question.  Hy  direct  comniunicatioM  of  laudstealh 
conveyance  tlirouijhout  the  interior  of  the  united 
kini^dom,  and  the  present  facility  of  crossing  aie 
channels  by  stea  n-i>ackets,  we  may  conftJenUy 
promise  ourselves  the  certainty  of  tlius  perforn- 
ing  the  whole  coiiveyMuce,  or  transport,  of  i^oolls 
and  persons,  by  the  sole  power  of  steam  both 
land  and  water. 

Hy  the  establishment  of  a  General  Iron  Rai 
way,  in  a  direct  tint-,  the  distance  between  tie 
capital  and  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  uie 
principal  cities,  might  be  reduced  one  quarter, 
and  in  many  cases,  one  third,  instead  of  the  :'i 
diculously  winding  course  the  stage  and  niJl- 
coaches  now  daily  run.  This  remark  is  still  m  ire 
applicable  to  canals,  where  distance  between  he 
capital  and  ail  places  of  commercial  importaice 
is  egregiously  lengthened  by  the  most  extraoixli 
narily  serpentine  direction  of  almost  all  our  canals 

The  permanent  prosperity  which  would  arise 
to  commerce  from  this  rapid  communicatior, 
•would  soon  be  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  unitei 
kingdom  ;  the  mails  from  London  to  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Leeds,  might  be  conveyed  withiii 
.  tht  space  of  twelve  hours,  and  those  to  Olasguw 
and  t'.dinburgh  within  twenty-four;  the  ordinary 
stage-coaches,  caravans,  and  vehicles,  for  tht 
conveyance  of  every  description  of  merchandise, 
might  also  be  transported  or.  the  same  improved 
and  economical  principle. 

As  this  alteration  in  the  conveyance  of  vehicles 
by  land  will  tend  to  improve  all  commercial  con 
nexions,  by  the  approximation  of  the  various 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufactures  with 
their  source,  so  in  like  manner  would  the  domes- 
tic convenience  of  individuals  residing  in  the  vi 
cinity  of  London  be  much  improved,  the  immense 
population  spread  around  this  great  city,  going 
to  and  fro  every  day  by  the  numerous  stages, 
might  be  conveyed  with  greater  personal  accom 
mcdation  and  safety  in  one  halt  the  lime  and  at 
one-half  the  expense  now  incurred  ;  the  circum- 
jacent country  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  a 
railway  in  every  respect,  therefore  I  should  have 
thought  it  is  likely  for  the  plan  to  have  com.n  ii 
ced  at  the  c;ipitai,  as  soon  as  at  Birmingham, 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  ;  between  these  thrte 
places  a  rail-way  is  about  to  be  laid  down  for  tl  •■ 
general  introduction  of  land  steam  conveyanc-, 
and  I  hope,  that  the  citizens  of  London  will. he 
zealous  in  promoting  an  object  so  highly  bcneS 
cial  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  whole  country  ; 
if  a  public  meeting  were  convened  by  the  we .1 
thr  merchants  and  capitalists  of  the  metropol  s, 
in  order  to  canvass  the  relative  properties  of  t'  is 
scheme,  the  example  would  soon  be  followed  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  (for  it  is  only  throu^^h 
the  most  candid  and  most  impartial  examinatnn 
into  the  effects  likelif  to  result  from  the  adofirion  jf 
this  measure,  that  its  vast  im/tortance  t@  the  natio'i, 
as  '.veil  as  to  individuals,  can  be  firo/ierly  knoivn 
mnd  understood,)  and  the  many  millions  now  aa- 


"ually  s]u  indered  away  in  inirchasiu;^  and  feeding 
uiiiiecessary  horses,  might  be  divided  !)y  the  hold 
eisofsliares  in  a  General  Iron  Rail  way  Company, 
and  to  the  nuinc-rons  British  Companies,  which 
would  be  established  throughout  the  united  king- 
dom. 

Hart  a  rail-way  been  laid  down  instead  of  the 
Regent's  Canals,  the  public  in  general,  and  the 
merchants,  would,  soon  have  acknowledged  its  su- 
periority, and  the  proprietors  would  not  have 
had  to  repent  of  their  subscriptions.  London, 
most  particularly,  requires  a  new  system  of  com- 
munication with  the  co.iimercial  and  manufactur- 
ing districts,  the  commerce  of  London  must  de- 
cline in  consequence  of  the  tedious  delay  and 
heavy  expense  which  atti-nd  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  merchandize  here  compared  with 
the  north,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  metropolis 
to  hold  its  wonted  rank,  as  the  chief  commercial 
city,  it  must  carefully  watch,  and  patronize  in  the 
south,  every  improvement  of  the  northern  ports, 
which  are  progressively  gaining  strength,  an;l 
rendering  themselves  independent  of  the  capital. 
In  every  view  of  the  subject,  the  city  of  London 
would  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  this  project ; 
the  East  and  West  India  merchants,  indeed  all 
merchants  of  London,  might  negociate  in  the 
populous  towns  and  villages  of  the  north  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  resident  there. 

The  inhabitants  of  London  might  be  regularly 
supplied  with  coal,  from  the  inland  collieries  as 
well  as  from  Newcastle  and  Shields,  on  reasona- 
ble terms,  instead  of  the  intolerable  price  they 
now  pay;  the  many  disadvantages  attending  the 
coal  trade  in  London  are  sutHciently  apparent  in 
the  expense  of  vessels,  seamen'sVages,  protracted 
voyages,    insurance,    tonnage    dues,    light   dues, 


tribute  a  three-fold  toll  to  what  is  now  pa.U  on 
turnpike  roads,  and  still  convey  goods  and  per 
sons  at  one-half  the  present  chaige,  and  in  one- 
half  the  time. 

The  experience  already  had  of  our  canal-con- 
veyance cannot  fail  to  convince  every  impartial 
reader,  after  due  observation,  that  the  heavy  ex- 
pense attending  the  construction  and  repair  of 
canal  boats,  with  all  tlieir  multifarious  tackle, 
men's  wages,  horses  and  their  keep,  must  render 
the  transport  much  dearer  than  by  an  improved 
rail-way,  which  so  peculiarly  combines  both  eco- 
noiiiv  of  time  and  of  labour;  the  few  hands  re- 
quired to  superintend  a  gang  of  wagons  on  the 
rail-way,  compared  with  those  employed  in  the 
conveyance  of  the  same  freight  by  a  canal,  can 
only  excite  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  how 
our  engineers  should  have  so  particularly  directed 
their  attention  to  this  latter  system  in  preference 
to  the  former.  For  further  information  on  this 
subject,  I  beg  to  refer  your  readers  to  mv  "  Ob- 
servations on  a  General  Iron  Rail-way,"  contain- 
ing plates  and  maps  illustrative  of  this  plan,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Cradock  and  Joy, 
London. 

Every  day's  experience  serves,  more  and  more 
to  convince  me  that  no  conveyance  which  the 
most  improved  canal  or  public  road,  now  affords, 
can  be  compared  vvith  this  simple  mode  of  con- 
veyance ;  the  application  of  mechanical  power  on 
improved  rail-ways.  Indeed,  as  wasteful  expen- 
diture and  want  of  skill  are  the  only  characteris- 
tic features  of  canals  and  turnpike  roads,  so  are 
the  opposite  extremes  of  economy  and  skill  com- 
bined, alike  djCscriptive  of  the  rail-way. 

Steam  carr^ges,  on  the  plan  now  proposed, 
would  answer  pery  purpose  required  by  the  in- 


lightcrage,  &c.  and  it  shouldalso  be  remembered,  tercourse  of  the  country,  and  clearly  prove  that 
that  vessels  in  this  trade,  generally,  I  believe,  re-  jthe  vast  expenses  now  incurred  by  'the  emoloy- 
turn  from  London  in  ballast,  whereas  coal-wag- |ment  of  horses,  are  totally  unnecessary;  it  will 
gons  coming  to  London  on  rail- ways  might  bejscarcely  be  credited  that  a  stock  of  100,000  hor- 
certain  of  lading,  on  return,  to  all  the  populous  ses  renewed  every  four  years,  will  cost,  their 
districts  through    which   they   would  pass.     One  '  '  '  .        .     .-. 


gang  of  coal-wagons,  carrying  the  lull  freight  of 
a  vessel,  might  be  forwarded  from  Newcastle  to 
London  in  three  days,  by  the  simple  expense  of 
onesteam-engme;  but  the  manifold  benefits  which 
this  measure  would  throw  open  to  the  general 
commerce  of  London,  and  throughout  the  inte- 
rior of  the  united  kingdom,  can  only  be  justly  ap- 
preciated when  they  become  universally  known 
and  understood. 

(  It  remains  only  to  know  the  exact  amount  of 
capital  required  for  a  rail-way,  in  order  to  show 
aie  feasibility  of  this  scheme,  and  on  this  head, 
if  we  reckon  each  single  rail-way  at  two  thousand 
pounds  per  mile,  and  allow  two  rail-ways  for  ve- 
hicles going  down,  and  two  rail  ways  for  thost  re 
turning,  the  whole  sum,  per  mile  will  be  eight 
thousand  pounds  ;  however,  to  guard  against 
contingent  expenses,  let  the  sum  be  stated  at 
twelve  thousand  pounds  per  mile,  and  this  I  think 
the  most  experienced  engineers  and  surveysor 
will  allow  to  be  the  utmost  extent  ;  the  distance 
'jetween  Newcastle  and  London,  m  a  direct  line, 
will  be  about  two  hundred  miles,  which,  at  twelve 
thousand  pounds  per  mil.i,  cost  of  the  rail-way, 
>vdl  amount  to  two  million  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  capital  slock. 

Taking,  for  a  calculation,  the  number  of  chal- 
drons of  coal  annually  consu  iied  in  London  to 
amount  to  two  millions),  and  reckoning  the  toll  to 
!)e  levied  upon  each  chaldron  per  rail-  way  at  five 
shiUi  igs,  for  the  whole  distance  from  Newcastle 
to  London,  this  branch  of  conincrce  alone  would 
yield  a  revenue  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  rail  way,  without  taking 
into  account  the  numerous  daily  vehicles  of  every 
description  for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  and  of 
merchandise  of  every  kind,  all  which  might  con- 


keep  and  interest  of  capitt*!  I»idud/»j1_  in.tlii^^r.ourse 
of  twelve  years,  no  less  than  thirty-four  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  great  saving  whith  might  be  effected  by 
the  employment  of  steam-power,  will  be  obvious 
to  every  one  when  it  is  mentioned,  that  one  steam- 
engine  would,  on  an  improved  rail-way,  draw  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  three  stagecoaches,  (each 
carrying  twice  the  luggage  and  number  of  pas- 
sengers of  ordinary  coaches)  in  thirty  hours, 
which  now  require  three  hundi-ed  horses,  and  at 
least  fifty  hours  time  for  the  performance  of  the 
journey. 

Whatever  attempts  may  be  made  to  bring  steam- 
carriages,  or  other  mechanical  vehicles  into  use 
on  the  ordinary  turnpike  roads,  few  of  the  nu- 
merous obstacles  and  inconveniences  which  pre- 
sent themselves  against  their  introduction,  need 
but  be  stated  to  convince  every  one  of  the  impro. 
priety  of  such  a  measure;  these  new  .steam-car- 
riages on  descending  the  steep  hills  of  our  ordina- 
ry turnpike  roads,  would,  on  the  slightest  acci- 
dent happening  to  the  machinery,  be  dashed  to 
pieces  ;  the  small  weight  drawn  by  one  steam- 
engine,  as  well  as  the  dilatory  rate  of  speed,  cotn- 
/nired  with  what  the  same  engine  might  effect  on  an. 
im/iroved  rail-may,  is  of  itself  sulhcient  to  show 
the  folly  of  the  attempt.  There  is  also  another 
objection  which  cannot  escape  any  person's  ob- 
servation, namely,  that  no  steam-engine  could  be 
suffered  on  the  common  turnpike  road,  without 
endangering  the  lives  of  individuals,  as  no  horse, 
generally  speaking,  would  pass  these  tei  rific  ma- 
chines ;  therefore,  it  must  be  evident,  the  oily 
likely  way  of  success  is  to  form  our  road,  tha.  it 
may  be  adapted  for  the  peculiar  constru:.ii m  of 
steam-machinery,  by  a  perfectly  even  a  id  solid 
surface,  so  as  to  accelerate  the  s/ieed  of  carriages 
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•with  a  less  firofiellmg  /lOiver,  and  conseijuently 
dhninish  the  ex/iense  of  conveyance.  To  give  the 
necessary  encouragement  to  the  rapid  improve 
meats  of  mechanical  power,  the  common  turn- 
pike roads  should  be  left  as  they  now  are,  with- 
out  any  further  waste  of  public  money  in  delusive 
schemes,  and  a  perfectly  new  system  of  convey 
aiice  begun,  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  better  adapted  for  the  immense  inter- 
course and  increasing  traffic  of  this  great  com- 
mercial nation. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 
THOMAS  GRAY. 
Atttingham,  2d  Aug  list, ^lS2i. 


Wwva\  ^v?^^^*- 


[Another  Partridge  Match  was  shot  last  week  at 
Hampton,  only  56  birds  were  bagged  ;  birds  were 
scarce,  and  the  match  closed  at  an  early  hour. — 
The  losers  paid  a  good  oyster  supper  ;  and  as  we 
were  invited  to  partake  of  it,  we  shall  say  no  more 
about  the  matter,  but  wish  them  more  birds  and 
better  luck.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
"Annals  of  Sporting,"  show  the  number  of  game 
killed  alceUlirated  shooting  matches  in  Europe.] 
— Ed.  .\m.  Far. 

EXTRAOSDlHARr   SHOOTING  EXPLOITS. —  To  the 

hdilor  of  the  Annuls  of  H/iurtrng. 
Sir, — As  much  interest  has  been  lately  excited 
in  the'sporting  World  by  the  recent  performances 
ol  Lord  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Coke,  I  beg  leave  to 
send  you  the  following  list  of  the  most  remarka 
bie  occurrences  in  this  way  that  have  taken  place 
for  some  time  past.  , 

The  return  ol  Mr.  VV.  Coke's  shooting  for  two 
days  was  173  brace  of  paru  idgt^,  in  audition  to 
which  he  killed  five  pheasants,  i'liis  is  the  great- 
est individual  performance  on  record.  Lord  Ken- 
nedy, in  two  days,  bagepd  13S  brace  ;  thui;  losing 
the  wager  by  41  brace.  The  exploit  ot  Lord 
Kennedy  in  August,  1822,  will  be  fresh  in  the  re- 
collections of  the  readers  of  these  Annals. 

In  1809,  Messrs.  Austin  and  Foster  shot  upon 
the  manor  of  Fobsej-Magnus,  in  Cornwall,  and 
killed,  in  the  course  of  the  day  ,43  brace  of  birds. 
In  addition  to  his  partridges,  Mr.  xViistin  kilKd 
five  hares  and  a  water-rail,  lioth  gentlemen  used 
spectacles. 

On  tiie  3d  of  Septe.-nber,  Mr.  Lacey,  of  Wim- 
borne-Miiister,  shot  upon  the  manor  of  Verwood, 
Dorsetshire,  which  contains  only  25U0  acres,  thir- 
ty brace  of  partridges,  ten  brace  of  hares,  and  12 
couple  01  rabbits.  He  commenced  his  day's  sport 
with  the  rising  sun,  and  closed  it  at  fuuro'clocli. 
He  was  attended  by  six  servants  and  itior  couple 
of  pointers. 

Lord  Kingston  made  a  considerable  bet  to  shoot 
forty  brace  of  partridges,  on  the  1st  of  Septem 
ber,  onthe  manor  of  Heydon.     He  shot  forty-one 
brace  and  a  half. 

In  1811,  .Mr.  S.  Clark,  of  Worlington,  Suffolk, 
engaged,  for  a  bet  of  htty  pounds,  to  kill  and  bag 
forty  seven  shots  out  of  titty.  He  killed  the  lir.tt 
•  forty-eight,  missed  the  forty-ninth,  killed  the  til- 
tieth,  and  continued  shooting  until  he  killed  the 
ten  following,  making  sixty  shots  wiih  the  loss  ot 
only  one  bud.  As  lar  as  the  art  of  shooting  is 
concerned,  this  will  be  found  superior  to  the  ex- 
ploit of  Mr.  W.  Coke,  as  the  latter  missed  a  great 
number  of  shots :  on  the  second  day,  for  instance, 
he  discharged  327  shots,  bagged  ISO  birds,  (phea- 
sants included,)  and,  consequently,  missed  l-i7 
shots.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity 
of  game  on  the  ground  chosen  by  Mr.  VV.  Coke, 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  one  held  of  Swe- 
dish turnips,  of  twenty  acres,  he  bagijed  thirty 


brace.  It  may  be  also  further  remarked  that  he 
missed  more  shots  on  the  first  day  than  on  the 
second  ;  so  that,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  it  may 
be  fairly  presumed  that  he  missed  almost  every 
other  shot. 

A  gentleman  of  Sussex,  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1811,  went  on  a  shooting  excursion  into  Nor- 
folk, and,  after  pursuing  his  diversion  for  eleven 
successive  days,  made  the  following  return: — 
killed — partridges,  121  brace;  hares,  18  brace 
rabbits,  17  brace  ;  making  in  the  whole  312  head 
of  game. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  accompanied  by  two 
friends,  in  Manton  woods,  n^ar  Bawtry,  killed,  in 
one  forenoon,  36  hares,  35  cock  pheasants,  18  rab- 
bits, and  one  woodcock 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1812.  John  Mosely, 
Esq.  ot  Tofts,  Nortolk,  accompanied  by  eight 
friends,  within  five  hours,  killed  eight  partridges 
12  hares,  one  woodcock,  28  rabbits,  275  phea- 
sants, amounting  in  the  whole  to  325,  nuiwith 
standing  that  nearly  "iOO  pheasants  had  belore 
been  bagged  on  the  same  manor. 

In  the  same  year  (181 2J  there  were  killed,  upon 


place  in  one  day.  S.  A.  K.  la  I'rincesse  Charlotte 
was  in  the  field  every  day,  on  one  of  which  she 
fired  889  times.  Total  shots,  116,231.  Game 
killed,  47,950. 

In  1788,  a  company  often  persons,  in  Rohemia, 
fired  in  two  days  12,090  shots,  and  killed  only 
3.6)0  head  of  game. 

In  Germany,  during  the  month  of  November, 
1797,  Prince  Lichtenstein  and  eleven  other  gen- 
tlemen killed,  in  one  day,  when  they  were  out 
fourteen  hours,  39,000  head  of  game  ;  it  was  of  all 
sorts,  but  chiefly  hares  and  partridges. 

V^he  king  of  Naples  and  Sir  William  Hamilton 
killed  800  head  of  game  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caiarte  (640  of  which  were  partridges)  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time. 

On  an  average,  perhaps,  not  half  the  shots  fired 
are  effective.  Bad  marksmen  keep  the  balance 
even.  Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  quan- 
tity of  game  killed  is  not  always  a  proof  of  supe- 
rior  dexterity  ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Coke  there  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  former  is  the  best  marksman;  on  a 
recent  occasion,  he  missed  about  every  fifth  shot. 


the  manor  of  Kiddlesworth,  inNoriolk,  574  liares,  waile  Mr.  Coke  missed-nearly  every  other 


725  partridges,  701  pheasants,  49  snipes,  6  wood 
cocks,  and  3492  rabt^its,  making  in  the  whole  5548 

In  1811,  when  LoidMoira  (Marq  oi  Hastings) 
and  several  otlier  shots  of  distinction  were  on  a 
visit  to  Mr  Coke,  in  Nortolk,  the  tollowiiig  were 
bagged  in  sixdays:  264 pheasants,  314 partridges, 
29  woodcocks,  46  snipes,  283  hares,  371  rabbits; 
total,  1307. 

In  December,  1808,  at  Gipping,near  Stowmar- 
ket,  the  scat  of  Sir  John  bbeliy,  91  hares,  04 
pheasants,  and  101  rabbits  were  killed  in  one  day 
by  seven  gentlemen. 

Tht  Dukeof  Rutland,  at  Chevely  Park,  attend- 
ed by  his  gamekeeper,  killed  109  head  oi  game. 
On  the  tollowHig  day,  all  the  sporting  geiilleiiien 
and  parkkcejiers  went  out,  and  killed  as  much 
gair.e  as  hlled^'^ur  o?if /ic;/6r  ti2««.'  The  whole 
was  dressed  on  the  da.y  ot    tlie  Grand  JuDilee. 

In  October,  1807,  at  Up-Park,  Sussex,  the  seat 
of  Sir  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  501  brace  oi  game 
were  shot,  from  Wednesday  morning,  tiie  7th,  to 
balurday  night,  the  loth,  bv  a  party  wiiocame  o/i 
a  visit  to  the  gcntlenian  just  nienlioned. 

Lord  Kendlesham  and  a  party  killed  o775  heajd 
ol  game  during  the  I  ist  week  in  the  season  ol  lauK 

At  the  latter  end  of  October,  la07,  Mr.  Coke 
had  a  shooting  party  at  Holkham,  who  killed,  in 
three. days,  14o7  head  of  game. 

In  18U8,  Mr.  Coke  and  seven  other  gentlemen 
killed,  in  fifteen  successive  days,  (Sundays  except- 
ed,) 1131  hares,  214  pheasants,  350  parciKlgei, 
883  rabbits,  30  woodcocks,  12  woodpigeons,  three 
snipes;  total  2863. 

A  .Mr.  Ji  nkins,  near  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  h.is 
been  known  to  kill  20  brace  of  partridges  in  a 
day  at  forty  shots,  witliout  seiectingthe  shots,  but 
LOok  them  fairly  as  they  happened;  and  in  four 
days'  shooting  has  never  missed. 

Fhe  last  day  which  the  unlortunate  Louis  XVI 
enjoyed  in  the  field,  he  himself  shot  572  head  ot 
game  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  number  ol 
snots  winch  lie  miased.  If,  however,  as  a  '.Parks 
mall,  he  was  equal  to  his  brother,  Louis  XVIIi. 
tlie  number  of  shots  missed  would  be  compara- 
tively few. 

Tae  shooting  exploits  of  an  imperial  party  from 
Vienna,  in  the  Bonemian  territories,  in  the  year 
1753,  beginning  the  29th  of  August  and  continued 
ior  twenty  days,  aiford  a  curious  record  ot  siaugh 
tered  game  ;  it  contains  columns,  specifying  ttie 
names  of  the  twenty-three  sportsmen  and  n/wrts- 
wumen,  with  the  number  and  kinds  of  game  kiU- 
ed  tcominenciiig  with  stags,  roebucks,  boars,  fox 
OS,  (Sec.)  The  emperor  himself  had  tiie  greatest 
number  of  sliots,  viz :  9794,  of  which  978   took 


Your's,  &c. 


A  SHOOTER. 


From  the  Bond  of  Union,  /lubtished  at  Selleair, 

Hartford  County. 

MORE  PRODUCTIVE  STILL! 

Mr.  Coale — Having  noticed  in  your  last,  a  state- 
ment of  the  remarkable  ylel  ling  of  wheat  from 
»  single  stalk,  in  Pennsylvanii,  i  am  induced  to 
tublibh  the  wonderful  fruitfulness  of  R)  e,  which 
|rew  on  a  farm  on  Deer-Creik  tliis  year,  viz: — 
F.rom  a  single  root  71  pei  feet  brndes,  averaging 
55  grains  each,  making  in  all  3905  grains.  This 
vtry  extraordinary  stalk  is  preserved  and  can  be 
pioiluced  any  moment. 


^IMJiS  iS^illiiJia-^lliti 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Novembkr  26,  1824. 

THE  M^ESTERN  SHORE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

Fhe  Editor's  attention  has  been  so  much  en- 
grossed during  the  week  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
hibition, that  he  has  found  it  impossible  to  pre- 
pare a  detailed  and  satisfactory  account  of  it. 

FhI!.  first  day  of  th;s  grand  annual  Farmer's 
Festival  passed  most  happily  The  weather 
was  uncommonly  fine,  and  the  display  of  all 
sorts  of  domestic  animals — specimens  of  crops, 
builer,  doinestic  wines  and  household  fabrics,  &c. 
See.  altogether  far  exceeded  any  thing  hitherto 
w  tnessed.  The  conviction  of  the  great  utility  of 
ilese  public  agricultural  displays,  seems  now  to 
hive  taken  fast  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  to 
pi  rvade  so  extensively  every  part  of  the  state, 
ilut  gentlemen  were  attracted  to  this  one  from 
th;  most  distant  points  Not  less  than  fifty  Horses 
otsuperiorquali'y  and  of  different  agesand  classes 
pi?sed  under  inspection.  Nearly  one  hundred 
natt  Cattle;  a  great  number  of  Sheep,  and  tne 
pats  for  Swine  were  so  filled  tliatit  became  neces- 
sary to  erect  many  more  after  the  exhibition  co  ii- 
mdnced.  Unexampled  improvement  was  observ- 
ed to  have  taken  place  in  this  class  of  animals, 
rie  great  satisfaction  expressed  by  all,  enables 
us  to  congratulate  the  state  on  the  permanent 
eslkblishiiient  of  these  shows,  and  the  number  of 
sales  of  stock  of  improved  blood,  evinces,  that 
to  them  the  Farmers  will  look  hereafter  as  to  a 
common  market,  where  domestic  animals  of  the 
highest  grade  of  excellence  will  be  sold  and 
()ui|ght,  and  their  blood  diffused  throughout  the 
Country. 
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The  second  day  w^rf'occupied  in  the  exami- 
nation of  Hoaseho}(J?OT5uufactures,  which  werfi 
ten  times  more  variousth;m  at  aiiv  formtr  exhihi- 
tion,  and  were  much  admired  by  the  ladies  who 
attended  to  inspect  and  encourage  them.  ■ 

The  samples  of  butter  were'  more  numcrcius 
tlian  heretofore,  and  tlic  quality  will  be  proclaihi- 
ed  in  the  Reports  of  the  Judges.  The  Ploughi|ig 
Matches,  \viih  oxen  and  horses,  were  vvell  con- 
ducted, though  on  ground  rather  unsuitable,  lut 

The  third  day,  was  above  »11  interesting  aid 
honorable  toour  Association,  as  it  wasdistinguisSir 
ed  by  the  arrival  and  the  good  offices  of  the  *'  Na- 
tion's Guust"  himself,  who  came  to  give  by  nis 
cheering  and  gracious  presence,  a  spur  to  these 
peaceful  conflicts  of  the  plough,  which,  beginniijg 
in  a  spirit  of  generous  and  patriotic  emulation,  in- 
variably tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  publick  wel- 
fare. General  LAFAYETTE,  accompanied  b^ 
the  Honourable  Robert  Smith,  President  at 
the  Society,  arrived  on  the  ground  about  cleveii 
o'clock.  He  was  escorted  to  the  field  of  Exhibi- 
tion by  Govenor  Sprigg,  at  the  head  of  a  de- 
tachment of  his  well  disciplined  Volunteer  Ca- 
valry, and  was  accompanied  by  his  estimable 
Son,  and  Secretary,  by  the  Mayor  of  our  City| 
and  the  Committee  of  Arrangement;  by  W.  \V. 
Seaton,  Esq.  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  cjf 
Washington  ;  by  Governor  Barbour,  of  Virginii, 
Governor  DicKERSON,  of  New-Jersey,  Dr.  Kent, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Col.  Emo- 
ry, of  the  Executive  Council;  with  many  Meiji 
bers  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  and  an  hb 
norable  and  numerous  body  guard  of  subatantial 
aunburnt  Farmers. 

On  his  entrance,  a  long  avenue  was  formed  by 
the  members,  through  which  he  passed  to  the 
head  of  the  enclosure,  where  plain  and  suitable 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  his  accomoda- 
tion. 

In  a  short  time  General  Harper,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Society,  rose  and  delivered  a  very 
able,  eloquent,  and  highly  instructive,  and  grati- 
fying, practical  address ;  when  he  finished,  the 
Chairman  of  the  several  Committees  came  for- 
ward and  read  their  Reports,  and  the  fortunate 
competitors  being  called,  appeared,  and  passed 
through  a  large  circle,  formed  by  the  members 
to  receive  the  trophies  of  their  industry  and 
skill,  from  the  hands  of  the  gallant,  the  disinter- 
eated  soldier  of  LiBEarr,  the  -veteran  comfia 
nion  of  Washington,  and  the  unvarying  friend 
of  America. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  impression 
made  by  this  part  of  our  ceremonies,  as  it  would 
be  to  anticipate  and  describe  its  salutary  effects, 
in  favour  of  the  general  husbandry  of  the  State, 
and  the  particular  objects  of  our  Institution. 
Here,  for  once  at  least.  Agriculture  saw  her 
importance  recognised,  and  her  dignity  confirmed 
— more  than  five  hundred  of  her  hardy  sons,  be- 
held the  very  man,  the  same  La  Fayette,  whose 
disinterested  patriotism  and  chivalrous  sacrifices* 

*  In  a  late  Agricultural  excursion  to  the  East- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland,  the  Editor  had  the  hap- 
pines,  to  make  by  invitation,  a  visit  to  the  resi 
dence  of  Mrs.  Tilghman,  relict  of  Col.  Tdgh 
man,  one  of  the  favourite  Aids  ot  Washington  / 
when  this  vener.ible  matron  of  the  Revolution, 
full  of  grace  and  afTability,  and  rising  in  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  her  friends  as  she  declmes 
in  the  vale  of  life,  shewed  him  the  original  let 
terof  introduction,  brought  by  Gen.  La  Fayette 
to  Col.  Tilghman,  from  Mr.  CarmichEl,  then 
Secretary  to  our  Commissioners  in  Paris,  where- 
in he  commends  him  to  his  best  attention,  as  a 
young  nobleman  of  the  first  family  and  best  pros- 
pects in  France. 


^y  the  side  of  their  Fathers,  in  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can frredom,  is  associate<l  with  all  they  know 
if  Uieir  Country's  Indepciulence — tliere  he  stood, 
full  ill  years,  yet  fuller  in  virtue,  as  if  waking  up 
from  tiie  sluniljers  of  lialf  a  century,  through 
whic'j  a  l]Cnignaiit  Providence  had  preserved  him, 
to  realise  the  vision  of  his  immortal  compatriot, 
Franklin.'  and  to  contemplate  with  benevolent 
delight,  the  increase  of  his  countrymen  in  num- 
bers, and  in  strength;  enjoying  all  the  means  of 
national  b  >;  piness,  andall  the  resources  of  nation- 
al power  and  safety — apjieariiigamongst  us  now  to 
give  his  b<;jjfdictions,  especially  to  the  /itoiigh, 
and  to  receive  the  benedictions  of  those,  who  now, 
more  than  ever,  will  be  proud  to  follow  the  plough. 
It  was,  altogether,  a  spectacle  so  fascinating,  so 
impressive,  so  productive  of  strong  and  interest 
ing  emotions  as  we  can  never  hope  again  to  wit- 
ness;  how  striking  was  the  mixture  of  alacrity 
and  dilhdence,  of  pride,  and  of  reverence,  with 
which  every  one  stepped  forward  to  receive  his 
premium,  with  the  smiles  and  the  good  wishes  of 
one  of  the  noblest  champions  that  ever  drew  his 
sword  in  defence  of  human  freedom  !  Let  then 
these  premiums  be  inscribed  "  By  the  Agricultur- 
al Society  through  the  hands  of  La  Fayette,"  and 
let  them  he  handed  down  from  generation  to  ge 
neration,  to  be  cherished  yet  more  and  more,  un 
til  the  time  shall  arrive,  which  God  forever 
postpone,  that  the  AmericanFarmer  shall  cease 
to  sing  at  the  tail  of  his  plough,  of  Lirerty  and 
La  Fayette. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  Premiums,  the  Farm- 
ers on  the  ground,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Editor 
of  the  American  Farmer,  formed  themselves  into 
two  lines,  between  which  the  General  passed 
most  graciously  shaking  each  one  by  the  hand, 
and  then,  he  was  invited  to  a  seat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  on  the  right  of  the  President  of  the 
Society,  supported  by  the  Mayor  and  Doctor  Kent 
on  his  right,  on  the  left  of  the  President,  sat  the 
Orator  of  tlie  day.  Governor  Barbour  of  Virginia, 
Col.  Emory,  and  other  practical  farmera  of  di« 
tinction,-  whose  presence  gave  countenance  and 
encouragement  to  the  views  of  our  association. 

It  was  a  source  of  regret  that  Col.  Powel,  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  ot  the  Pennsylvania  Ag 
ricultural  Society,  who  had  on  this,  as  on  previ- 
ous occasions,  favoured  us  with  his  company  and 
his  judgment,  was  compelled  by  other  engage- 
ments to  leave  vacant  the  conspicuous  seat  which 
h^d  been  assigned  him. 

The  dinner,  provided  by  Messrs.  Watson  W 
Harrington,  was  substantial  and  excellent,  doing 
ci^dit  to  them  and  giving  universal  satisfaction. 

^hen  dinner  was  over,  the  following  toasts, 
prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, were  announced  by  the  President,  and  re. 
peated  by  George  Cook,  Esq.  and  by  Col.  J.  G 
Davies,  from  the  center  and  the  foot  of  a  table 
calculated  for  250  people. 

1.  Our  Country — A  store-house  to  which  the 
world    may  resort,  for  the  seeds  of  republican  in- 
stitutions, national  independence,  and  private  vir 
tue. 

2.  Our  Country's  Father — His  first  care  was 
given  to  his  country's  safety — his  second  to  its 
cultivation. 

3.  Our  Country's  Friend — the  Nation's  Guest 
— Like  Washington  and  Cincinnatus,  he  beat  his 
sword  into  a  plough-share,  when  it  was  no  longer 
wanted  for  the  defence  of  liberty — with  thirteen 
cheers  ! 

Whereupon,  Gen.  La  Fayette  rose  and  said, 
— that  in  his  double  capacity  of  an  American  pa- 
triot and  a  practical  farmer,  he  had  the  most  af- 
fectionate acknowledgments  to  proffer  for  the  ho- 
nours and  gratifications  conferred  this  day  upon 
him. — He  begged  leave  to  propose  the  following 
toast : — 


"J  he  Seed  of  American  Liberty,  trans/ilanted  on 
the  other  Shore,  o/ifircfiied,  not  destroyed,  by  every 
sort  of  Furo/ienn  Weed — may  it  rise  again,  vi- 
goruun,  and  /lure,  and  cover  the  soil  of  both  He- 
mis/iheres. 

4.  Tlie  President  of  the  United  States — He  has 
done  a  good  day's  work. — The  Hock  which  he  has 
tended  has  increased  and  multiplied,  and  its  con- 
dition is  his  pride  and  his  reward. 

5.  The  Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the  Shi/i — All 
indispensable  for  prosperity  ; — the  first  for  exis- 
tence. 

6.  Roadsand  Canals — Which  increase  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry,  by  bringing  the  farm,  the  work- 
shop, and  the  wharf,  nearer  together. 

7.  Household  Manufactures — The  National  Sa- 
vings' Bank,  wh§re  all  the  scraps  of  industry  are 
collected  and  turned  to  account. 

8.  The  Ox — Most  useful  in  life,  at  the  smallest 
cost — which  he  re  pays  at  his  death. 

9.  The  Coiv — The  best  emblem  of  abundance, 
which  slie  contributes  most  to  create. 

10.  The  Sheg/i — Which  supplies  our  best  cloth- 
ing, while  he  is  preparing  our  best  food. 

11.  The  Farmer  of  La  Grange — Let  the  grati- 
tude of  the  sons  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  field 
of  our  revolution,  secure  to  him  a  rich  harvest  of 
renown  from  the  seed  then  sown. 

12.  The  firincifiles  of  Free  Government — The 
light  gleams  through  the  night  of  Slavery,  and 
will  increase  to  perfect  day. 

13.  Woman — Heaven's  best  gift  here  below— 
The  farmer's  toils,  like  the  dangers  of  the  sol- 
dier and  the  stateman's  cares,  are  sweetened  by 
her  smile,  and  rewarded  by  her  affection. 

VOLUNTEER  TOASTS. 

By  General  LA  FAYETTE— T/ie  Maryland 
Farmers:  The  plough-share,  into  whic)i  their 
sword,  after  the  revolution,  had  been  turne'i,  be- 
came again  in  the  last  war,  a  victorious  sword. 

Governor  Barbour  next  rose,  and  after  a  few 
appropriate  remarks,  delivered  in  his  own  im- 
pressive and  eloquent  manner,  thanking  the  Soci- 
ety for  their  kind  attentions,  and  declaring  the 
peculiar  pleasure  which  he  always  finds  in  the 
company  of  those,  who,  like  himself,  rely  for 
their  support,  exclusively,  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  gave— 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland — ?vlay 
its  liberal  example  be  an  object  of  universal  imi- 
tation. 

By  Capt.  Jacob  Hollingswortk — The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Society  ; 
Gen.  Charles  Ridgely,  of  Hampton:  whose 
absence,  and  yet  more,  his  indisposition,  we  all 
regret. 

By  the  Orator  of  the  day — Brother  Jona- 
than's three  daughters.  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce  :  Let  not  the  first  born,  who 
nursed  her  younger  sisters,  and  feeds  the  whole 
family,  be  neglected  by  their  father. 

By  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer 
— The  Ladies  who  sent  their  beautiful  manufac- 
tures to  our  exhibition  :  Of  such  it  may  be  said,  as 
of  the  virtuous  woman  in  holy  writ,  "she  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household  ;  and  eateth  not 
the  bread  of  idleness." 

By  James  Howard — Our  distinguished  agri- 
cultural guest :  Our  country  has  richly  profited 
by  hii  practical  knowledge  of  the  drill  system. 

By  the  same — George  W.  La  Fayette — The 
ftatriotic  son  of  a  patriotic  sire — like  wiU  pro- 
duce its  like. 

By  G.  W.  La  Fayette — The  favourite  motto 
of  American  and  French  farmers — Liberty, 

By  W.  C.  SoMERviLLE — Our  government  ; 
May  she  always  keep  th^bcams  of  our  ploughs", 
the  beams  of  our  ships,  and  the  beams  of  rur  looms 
n  motion  ;  never  forgetting  that  ploughs,  ships," 
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and  looms,  ai-e  like  the  sun,  which,  when  shorn  ot 
his  beams,  sheds  "disastrous  twihi^ht"  on  a  na- 
tion. 

By  AN  Officer  of  thf.  Society— Co/.  J.  H. 
Poivrl,  who?e   excelUnt  knowledge,  like  his  ex- 
cellent stock,  is  diffused  through  the  country  for 
the  improvement  of  its  best  interests. 
By  Mu.  Chubb,  of  Richmond — Our  mot/ic?- earth 

Like  fair   woman,  the  source  of  our  greatest 

joys,  if  treated  with  tenderness  and  attention. 

By  James  Howard — Mr.  Le  Fasseur  :  "  JVon- 
cicur  a  sociis." 

By  Mr  Le  Vasseur — Preceded  by  brief  and 
pertinent  remarks,  in  the  French  language,  inter- 
Dreted  to  the  company  by  his  companion  and 
friend,  G.  It'.  La  Fuyetir,  exjiressive  of  his  'hanks 
and  gratification  at  the  civilivies^hich  were  here, 
and  every  where  extended  to  him  as  the  friend  ol 
Gen.  Lu  Fnyetre — The  Maryland  Farmers,  who 
know  how  to  use  the  sword  as  well  as  the  jilough 
By  H.  V.  SoMKRviLLE — Jgriculture  :  The  fa- 
vorite pursuit  of  li'ashini;ton  and  La  Fayette,  who 
like  Ke;;ulus  of  old,  preferred  the  cultivation  of 
their  farms,  to  the  command  ot  armies. 

By  H.  Schroeder — Liberty,  genuine  rational 
lihrrty  :  May  the  universe  become  its  temple,  and 
the  heart  of  every  man  its  altar. 

Bv  Isaac  Munroe. — T/ie  Presideritial  fihiigh. 
i7;ff  mutch  :  Let  the  best  ploughman  have  the  pre 
niiuii). 

Bv  J.  S.  Williams— The  products  of  the  seed 
which  our  guest  assisted  to  sow  in  our  Revolution, 
the)  haxe  wt'l  repaid  his  labours, 

B)  KoBKRT  Kiddle — .igricullure,  ancient  an,/ 
hoi:ourable  :  Productive  of  peace,  independence 
and  plenty — its  pursuits  are  alike  innocent,  use- 
ful and  happy. 

By  D.  JtNiFKR— 7^e  State  of  Aeno  York:  In 
Internal  Improvenitnts,  may  the  State  of  Mary- 
land follow  her  example. 

Agiiculture's  friend,  De  Wit  Clinton — at  whose 
command  mountains  melt  away,  rivers  turn  from 
then  accustomed  channels,  and  plenty,  from  her 
copious  horn,  poureth  abundance  over  the  land. 

By  W.  F.  Redding — The  Foreigners  who,  in 
'76,  hel  ped  our  Fathers  to  beat  and  drive  off  the 
mischievous  Bull,  that  broke  into  our  national 
inclosures,  to  gore  our  people,  and  eat  up  their 
corn.     Friends  in  need,  are  friends  indeed . 

By  ths  Socikty — Mr.  Coke  of  Holk/ium,  The 
friend  of  Farmers,  the  friend  of  Americans,  and 


Early  in  the  evening  the  General  visited  the 
Theatre  to  witness  the  pt-i  forniance  oi  the  fa\uu 
iite  play  of  General  Washmgton,  the  School  for 
Scandal,  and  never  was  play  btttei-  performed. 
All  exerted  themselves  to  please  and  all  succeed- 
ed. Mr.  Warren,  in  .Vir  Peter  Te  .z!c,  was  greai 
in  the  great  point  in  which  great  pl.iying  consists: 
he  wan  exactly  true  to  nature.  When  the  poini 
of  the  play  was  develo^eii  in  the  screen  seem-, 
the  Genei-al  with  his  suite,  retired  to  meet  a 
a  large  party  of  Ladies  and  of  A.<;ricultural  Gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  brought  together  for  the 
occasion,  at  the  house  of  the  E^tor  of  th( 
American  Farmer,  and  afterwards  vTSited  at  the 
residence  of  R.  B.  Magruder,  Esq.  the  daughter 
and  family  of  his  old  companion  in  revolutionai) 
scenes — General  Stricker,  the  soldier  of  twt 
wars,  and  the  patriot  ol   all  times. 

Thus  |)sssed  the  day  ever  memorable  hereafter 
in  the  aniiais  of  Agiiculture,  as  having  been  de 
dicated  by  American  Farmers  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Farmer  of  La  Grange. 

It  was  not  until  an  hour  since,  that  we  could 
take  pen  in  hand  to  give  even  this  hasty  recorrl  of 
Its  incidents,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  transcriiie 
all  the  volunteer  toasts,  allowance  is  solicited  for 
its  imperfections,  both  in  substance  and  details. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE,      ' 

'.iSEFULLT   COLLECTED  F.VERT   ThURSDAT   FOR 

THE  .American  FjR.MK/t. 
Flour,  Howard-Street,  $5  a  ^5.25 — do.  vyharf, 
4.62i— Wheat,'»red,  90  a  95— Lawler,  do.  90  a  95 
cuts — best    white,  SI  a  jSl.06 — Corn,   white,  36 
cts.— Yellow,  do.Sr— Rye,  SrA— Oats,  24— Whis- 
key, 27 — Apple  Brandy,  25 — Clover  Seed,  white, 
per  lb    37i  cts. — Red  do.  per  bushel,  S4 — Saplin, 
c'.u.  ,§5.75 — Timothy,  J^2.50 — Orchard  grass,  §2.50 
— Herds  grass,   o2 — Heirings,   No.  1,  ^2 — No.  2, 
^175 — Hay,  per  ton,  XlO— Leather,  best  soie,  24 
H  27  cents — Feathers,  live,  per  lb.  32  cts. — Cotton, 
Louisiana,   16  a  18 — Geoi-gia,  Upland,  15  a  17 — 
•Mabania,  13  a  15 — New  Wool,  30  a  o.i — Merino 
lull  blooded,  35  a  40 — J  do.  30  a  35 — i  do.  25  a  28 
— Common,  20  a  25  cts. — 25  per  cent,  more  when 
well  Washed  on  the   sheep  and  free  from   tags — 
Turpentine,  ,g2  a  2  25— Coal,  pit  foreign,  40  cts. 
— Virginia,  pit,  20  a  25  cents — Susquehannah,  do. 
36  50  a  ft7 — Lime,  bushel,  30  a  33  cents. 
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FOR  SALE. 
My  presence  bein,^  required  on  my  estate  at 
Westiiivei,  1  will  sell  the  Fiim  wheieon  I  reside, 
,fi\e  miles  from  I'.llicott's  .Vlills,  four    miles  trom 
The   reports   of    the   committees,    with   their  ^j^^^,,^'^  o,,^  ,„jie  tVo.n  (),,i4^|ij|,(i.jn(!  about   nine 
awards,  and  the  names  of  the  fortunate  competi-„,,|j,^  ,■,.,„„  vX  orihington's.  m  ai- Elk  Ridge  Land- 
tors  will  be  given  in  our  next— if  possible.  |i,g   where  the  B.iltimore  price  is  always  given,  I 

b'lieve,  for  grain; — b\  tie  wav  of  Ellicolt's  it  is 
THE  EASTERN  SHORE  CATTLE  SHOW,  fiitcen  miles  from  B  litimore,  fourteen   miles  by 
.^,     „  ,.  ,  1     I        .     u       .1,     Elk-Ridge  h.iiiding,  and  about  twelve  miles  by  a 

(1/=  The  Editor  was  last  week  absent  when  the,  ,,^^f^^  ^,,  ^^  ^  .^_  ^^^^  ^^^  ^_. 

Farmer  went  to  press,  ami  has  been_Ui,sjveek^so|^^(j„,.,.^    F-ctory,  ami    twenty  six   miles  fro  n 

yVashiiigton  City  :  the  roads  being  tuvnpiked  1  en- 

.,  ,     di  rs  it  very  convenient  for  marketing.     It  a<!ioins 
iniiiossible  i  .t  ...  9  J 


much  occupied  in  arrangements  tor  tlie  Cattle 
Show  of  the  Maryland  .\gricultural  Society,  for 
the    Western  Shore,  that  it  has  been 


for  him  to  attend,  strictly,  to  hi-  move  immediate  ^.^^.^^_^  Doisey,  Siuiuel  Brown.and  John 
editorial  duties.  Ol  the  bhow  at  Easton,  he  Iws  ^  lis.js.and'in  sight  of  twelve  or  fiftee 
not  had  time,  and  he  fears  will  not, to  ^ive.  evena  ^,;^    ,,,,,j.j    ..especiable    inhabitants— In 


sketch.  He  much  regretted  tli.it  the  hospitality 
and  kind  attention,  which  characterise  that  letin- 
ed  portion  of  our  State,  was  not  enjoyed  by  a 
greater  number  of  gentlemen  from  the  Western 
Shore  Those  who  did  go,  will  e\er  remember, 
with  pleasure,  the  kindness  with  which  they  were 
welcomed,  and  the  civilities  with  which  thej  were 
enieitained. 

The  tokens  of  skilful  industry  and  of  improve- 
ment, we  must  in  justice  say,  weie  most  witnessed 


LADIES. 

Whileno great  improvement  was  discernible  in 
the  domestic  animals  reared  for  labour,  or  con- 


the  friend  of  m^mkind.  .  ... 

By  E.  H.  Cummins— T72f  Marulatid   J^ricul-  in  those  departments  ot  domestic  economy  which 
turtdSocie:y,  patrons  of  the  nobie  art;   that  re-  fall,  especially,  under  the  superinlendance  ot  tlie 
joices   rather   in   creating,  than  destroying,   the  •  ■"■"- 
comforts  of  life. 

By  G.  V\  .  Warfield. —  General  La   Fayette,   .._   

second  to  Wa-hington  in  the  hearts  of  our  coun- 'sumption,  nor  many  claims  put  in  that  we  heard 
trymen:  may  he  live  to  see  his  beloved  France  as ' 
free  and  as  happy  as  he  now  finds  his  children  in 
America. 

By  G.  Howard. — Commodore  Porter — ready 
and  able,  with  pen  or  sword,  to  adorn  the  li- 
terature, and  defend  the  honour  of  his  country — 
called  nov-'  to  i,loi>gh  the  ocean,  he  cannot  as  here- 
tofore, award  the  premiums  for  ploughing  our 
land. 

The  memory  of  Col.  John  Taylnrof  Virginia, 
th     great  Americ m  "  Arator  " 

By  J.  S.!-KINNER — Generals.  Van  lianselleur; 
his  ncait  leads  and  his  means  freely  follow,  in  the 
ways  of  publlck  usetulntss. 

ThefoUowini.'  was  offered  as  the  parting  toast  b> 
Pr  (iKAFTOU  Duval,  of  Frederick — Hj.eed  ihi 
Plough. 

I  he  rompany  then  separated  with  a  general 
S'  i-fii.ent  ot  gratification  and  good  wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  society. 


octors    riiom.is,  and  Stockett ;  and  Geo.  Cook, 

W.  Dor- 
een  others, 
pecialJle  inhaliitants — In  fact,  for 
health,  beauty,  and  society,  no  situation  can  be 
ni<  re  desirable.  The  farm  contains  about  four 
hundred  acres,  is  now  in  good  order,  and  with  the 
use  only  of  clover  and  plaster,  capable  of  bein^ 
made  one  of  the  best  111  Maryland.  It  can  be  di- 
vided into  eight  fields,  each  to  have  water  running 
through  it.  The  Dwelling  is  newly  finished, 
(buck  and  rulfcast,  52  teet  I)y42,  with  iburrooms 
ijelow  and  five  above,  and  good  cellars  under  the 
whole  )  .\  further  description  is  considered  un- 
necessary, as  persons  wishing  such  an  establish- 
ment are  invited  to  view  it.  I  will  sell  on  terms 
rverv  way  suitable  to  the  times,  and  will  make 
the  payments  in  every  respect  convenient  to  the 
uLirchaser. 

^  JOHN  C.  WEEMS. 

$y  The  Editors  of  the  Federal  Gazette  and 


of,  for  extraordinary  success  in  the  production  of  I 

staple  crops,  the  disjjlay  of  Household  Mannfac  Jt,^  American,  will  please  to  publish  this  in  their 

turesoi  the  most  useful  description,  and  the  great  ij^p^.i-g  ^^y  three  weeks,  and  send  their  accounts 

number  of  samples  of  butter,  pure  and  beautitu!, 

excelled  any  thing  ever  seen  in  thi.s  country  ;  and 

in  this  opinion  we  are  justified  by  the  concurrent 


mpression  of  others,  who  had  wilntsstd  exhibi 
tions  ot  a  similar  kind  in  all  the   Eastern  States. 


1  John  C.  Weems. 


CiXTtN  IS  Ol'  THIS  NUMBER. 

Ht'p  irts  of  llie  M;;ss;ichuselts  -Agricuitiirnl  ^lociety,  Nos. 


,  ,  ,ii).  Hiicl  .1.— r'oi'uiiiiion  !>(' a  Kojal  Niitioii.-il  BmIIi  Comiiaiiy 

We  have  only  time  to  add  a  particular  'mp''^''*'°"l4!{i-|..ii-i  nf  dm  diark-cton  AKr.iuliur..l  .>ui-ieiy  — Ciee 
that  was  made  on  our  minds  by  this  departiiient  ot 


niannlactuieof  these  elegant  protiuctions,  the  m.iiij 
who  knows  how  to  value  domestic  intlustiy,  an  I 
ingenuity,  and  taste,  with  the  fine  qualities  wuli 
rtluch  tiiey  are  usually  associated,  heed  be  at  W'l 
loss  where  to  seek  and  ;o  sue  for  -m  help  iiat  , 
whose  good  management  sliall  Ciuse  it  to  be  ob- 
served.' — '■'Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates. 
when  he  sitteth  among  the  Elders  of  the  laud!! 


Iiiil-I   nl  llic  uiiarieMnn   Agr.iu 
lalioii.s  ill  Cuba.- — -list;;  vauoiis  on  General    Imn    .iail- 
»i  10  supersi'ile  the  iicce.ssity  of  Um«s  in  all  imbhc  ve- 


the  exhibition  at  Easton;  t<x  Wit:  that  if  tnei/'ju.ii' 

A;(/ics  have  borne  a  part  in  the  superintendence  O'   iii.i.  s  -KxMUoilihary   Sliooiing  K.\|iioits.— Western  bimre 
-  (J  ituSim...     f'.ilitoi.al  Uemarks.— 1  oists,  Stc. — bastonoat 


bliow.-  i'ncisCuir.iil,  AdvcrtisiineiU,  Sic. 


Flliit<tl  every  Fndaj  at  5?^  pi-r  aiiliuni,  lui-  JOHN  S.  SKINNEK 
ittiiur.  by  JOSEPll  ROitl.JoON,  un  Ibc  N'tiili  West  turiit-r  of 
ilai-kei  am  Brlviilt-re  sli-et[»,  iiim.iioie  ;  Mlitre  en  ;-v  iU!si-i'i(.iion 
Ujuk  ail  >  'OH  Piiiiiiin;   e\fi-iiii-.l   witti  la-d.iH-..  mihI.i- -.iiiiich— 

(^ir  ilii-ectioo*  proiuplly  attended  to,  addievsed  lo  J.  Kobiiison,  Bat- 
more. 


N(...  .37.— VuL.  6. 


AMKlilCAN  KAHMER.-.Balti"mohe,  Dkcember  3,  icSM. 
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ARlilCULTURE. 


[Our  last  number  contained  a  brief,  and  general 
view,  of  tlie  late  Cattle  Shows,  held  by  thr 
"Maryland  Agriculturai.  Society",  on  the 
Eastern,  and  the  VA'c stern  shore  of  the  State. 

The  pi  esent  number-  contains  the  lie/iorts  and 
^wardsui  the  Jud>;es  for  the  Western  shore  — 
The  proceedings  of  the  society  on  the  Eastern 
shore  would  have  been  entitled  to  precedence  in 
the  order  of  jjublication,  as  they  were  precedent 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  ;  but  th:it  they 
did  not  reach  us  until  Tuesday  last,  and  then 
only  in  part,  through  the  Easton  Gazette.  They 
shall  be  recorded  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  pray  the  forgiveness  of  those  who 


on  the  13th  instant ;  owing  to  the  distance  at 
which  tlie  judges  reside  from  each  other  and  other 
circumstances,  two  only  of  the  judges  attended: 
whereupon,  they  appointed  J.  M.  Wise,  and  pro 
cecded  forthwith  to  make  an  actual  and  minute 
Inspection  of  the  existing  condition  of,  and  grow- 
ing crops  on  the  ijremises  ;  and  to  ascertain  by  the 
best  evidence  within  their  reach,  the  situation 
and  capacity  of  the  f.irm  in  question  when  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  its  present  occupant. 

For  the  evidence  on  which  they  ground  their 
report,  independently  of  their  own  observations 
and  opinions,  your  committee  refer  to  the  docu- 
ments and  vouchers  herewith  exhibited. 

Your  committee  have  ascertained  from  Col. 
Bosley,  and  the  corroborating  statements  of  some 


have  favoured  us  with  valuable  original  commu-|°'  '^'^  neighbours,  that  he  has  had  the   larni  in 
nications;  assuring  them  that  their  favou'-s  are'P™^^^^'""  '*""='^  '"^  f^"  "'  1811,  and  in  cultiva- 
justly  valued,   and  will  be  turned  to  the  best  ac-'*'°"  ^""^^  ''>'"  ■'<P''ing  of  '812;  that  the  farm  was 
count.     Hesides  these   original    commuuications,'J_"f"  '"  '"'  o'ti'-ely  neglected  condition  ;  that  its 
our  tile  abounds  with  articles  which  we  are  inipa-  "'".=**'■'■'-"  '^''"'^'^"    ^"^   marked   by  the   gullies 
ticnt  to  lay  before  our  readers    fully  persuaded  "''"^"^  "  '""S  coutse  ot  bad  culture   had  produc 
that  they  will  contrioutc  to  maintain  for  this  jour-; '^''  '•  "'"^  "^  *^'.  ;»'"'""'    without  enclosures  :  that 
nal,  that  character  for  utility,  which  it  owes  tx-i '^'''^''y  '"'^''^'^  "^''''"'^  ''""^  brambles  presented  them 
clusivelv  to  the  ability  of  its  correspondents,  and  selves;  and   an  immense  quantity   ot  stones;  all 
the  pan'iality  o*  its  friends  "'  which  combined,  indicated  to  the  purchaser 

Immediately'  after  the'delivery  of  the  prerai-  "'^  S'"^'*'  '^'^'"""  *"".'  cidficulties  he  would  have  to 
urns  by  General  La  Fayette,  Dr.  James  Smith,  a  encounter,  to  bring  .t  to  a  state  ot  productiven.-ss, 
member  of  th«  Society,  presented  him  with  a  'i"''  '°  "^'''  character  whch  wonl.l  entitle  the 
letter,  relative  to  the  Vaccina,  or  Cow-Pock—  P.'"P'>^toi  to  the  appellation  ot  a  goo.l  agricuitu 
giving  a  concise  account  of  such  improvemen  s  in  'i^V  d  ,  P"' ^^^^'^rance  and  good  management  o' 
the  art  of  Vaccination  made  in  this  country,  as  Cc,l.  Bosley  however,  have  effeetaally  overcome 
are  said  to  be  not  yet  known  in  Europe  ;  acboni  ''"  '"".^^  dithculties,  an.l  our  eyes  were  greeted, 
panying  his  letterthe  Doctor  also  presented  the  °"  ^"  inspection,  with  the  view  of  a  farm  com- 
Gcneral  with  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Vaccina,  °'""'S  "'«:  advantages  of  permanent  improve- 
and  a  convenient  apaialus  of  new  const,  uction  mfs,  ju<licious  arrangements,  and  a  neatness  of 
for  performing  the  operation  for  the  Kini-i^^'J";'^!;^  .^,"J'':;''~:'"!7 ''.'.^'":.''>'e-  Its  every  part  in- 
Pock ;  all  which  was  most  kindly  received. 

Dr.  Smith  expressed  his  wishes  that  the  bene- 
fits of  these    improvements   should  be   extended 


through  General  La  Fayette,  to  the  citizens  of 
his  native  country  ;  to  fuither  which  benevolent 
design,  the  General  exjjressed  his  entire  willing- 
ness; returning  his  most  cordial  thanks  for  the 
advances  made — the  suoject  of  Vaccination 
being  one  in  which  every  friend  to  humanity  was 
deeply  interested. 

A  most  curious,  and  pleasing  exhibition,  and 
particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  our  Domestic 
Manufactures,  was  not,  we  regret,  adverted  to 
ill  our  last.  It  was  the  four  little  girls  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Bei  nahrd,  who  has  lately  established 
a  Silk  Bu'ton  Manufactory  in  this  City,  on  the 
philanthropic  plan  described  in  our  3oth  number, 
Thtse  girls,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  only  eight 
years  of  age,  worked,  sang,  and  amused  them- 
selves, not  as  if  they  were  performing  a  labour 
but  as  if  it  was  a  part  of  a  Fete.  The  concourse 
assembled  on  the  ground  were  delighted  with 
them-.and  the  Nation's (iiiest  was  greatly  pleased 
at  a  view,  which  spoke  the  manner  of  Mr.  B's 
instructions,  to  be  apart  from  selfish  considera. 
tions.  The  General  was  presented  by  tne  little 
girls  with  a  set  of  buttons,  a  watch  chain  and 
tassel  for  his  cane,  which  he  received  with  the 
warmest  affection,  blessing  the  children  and  as. 
suriiig  them  he  would  wear  their  present,  and 
♦hat  they  would  never  be  f(ngolten  by  him.] 


idicates  the  closest  attention  to  that  character  of 
neat  and  economical  husbandry,  so  highly  desira- 
ble in  all  agricultural  esta'jlishmeius. 

Your  committee  were  also  forcibly  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  the  high  and  steep  acclivites  of 
the  estate  in  quesiio'i,  formerly  marked  as  it  was, 
by  their  barren  appearance  and  deep  ravines, 
no.v  gratilying  the  beholder  with  their  even  and 
llonnshing  appearan,  e,  and  the  crops  of  grass 
and  grain,  clean  and  Houiishing,  which  so  com- 
pletely cover  th'.m.     Your  committee  were  high- 


this  he  has  been  carefid  in  converting  every  thing 
to  manure,  and  instead  of  permitting  his  cattle  to 
graze  his  meadows,  he  has  allowed  the  vegetable 
matter  to  undergo  a  decomposition,  favourable  to 
its  future  fertility. 

It  is  by  these  means,  that  the  clover  and  plas- 
ter system  will  be  an  invaluable  treasure  to  Ma- 
ryland, affording  to  those  of  slender  means,  the 
advantages  of  an  improvement  at  small  cost ;  and 
it  is  the  const)lation  of  every  well  wisher  of  the 
interests  of  this  State,  to  know  that  the  greatest 
portion  of  its  lands  is  highly  susceptible  of  im- 
provement by  this  course.  Indeed,  while  Col. 
Bosley  pursued  the  clover  and  plaster  system,  his 
expense  of  bringing  the  soil  to  a  state  of  produc- 
tiveness, was  such  only  as  to  prove  to  your  com- 
mittee that  it  will  be  in  the  reach  of  almost  eve- 
ry one.  But,  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  bring  to 
a  Slate  of  perfection,  if  possible,  he  adopted  the 
use  of  th;.t  all  powerful  agent  lime,  and  such  has 
been  his  conhilence  in  its  efficacy,  that  he  has 
used  already  to  the  amount  of  21,571  bushels.^ 
Col.  Bosley,  therefore,  has  never  kept  a  great 
stock  ot  domestic  animals. 

Yoiir  committee  deem  it  their  duty  to  notice, 
according  to  their  judgment,  a  defect  in  the  ma- 
nageme-ntof  Hay  fields,  by  a  comparative  neglect 
of  the  means  at  once  so  simple,  and  so  indispen- 
sable to  the  melioration  of  the  breed  of  neat  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  swine;  all  of  which  aie  kept  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  might,  (with  an  addi- 
tional expense,  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
mportance  of  the  object,)  be  speedily  and  efTec- 
ually  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  improvement  — 
But  these  are  defects,  which  are  too  common 
ihvoughnut  the  State,  and  are  the  more  remarka- 
ble on  a  farm  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
tne  Society,  by  so  many  other  proofs  of  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  sound  judgment,  Hii 
views  now  are  to  increase  the  number  of  his  do. 
mestic  animals,  and  yet  more  to  improve  their 
quality  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  intends  to  make 
experiments  in  soiling — eX|jerimr,nts  which  your 
committee  cannot  too  strongly  urge  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  agriculturists  ot  AlarylanS — and 
your  committee  hope,  Col.  Bosley  will  be  enabled 
to  succeed  in  this  as  effectually  as  he  has  done  in 
the  preliminary  and   more  important  objects  of 


REPORT  OF   COMMITTEE  ON  BEST 
CULTIVAIED  FAKMS. 

The  undersigned  coniniiltee,  appointed  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Mar)  land  Agricultural  Society, 
to  award  the  premiums  offered  for  the  best  culti- 
vated farm,  report : — 

That,  according  to  a  request  made  by  Col.  Ni 
choias   M    Bosley,  of  Hay  fields,   in   Baltimore 
county,  they  made  a  visit  ot  in.spection  to  his  farm 
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ly  gratified  with  that  admirable  system  in  the  improving  the  soil 
management  ot  this  farm,  the  soul  of  every  im  I  Your  committee  discovered  in  the  flourishing 
movement,  under  which  time  is  taken  "by  the'appearance  and  excellent  condition  of  a  young or- 
lorelock,"  and  provi-ion  is  made  for  all  work,  and  I  chard,  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  proprie- 
suitable  work  ])rovided  for  all  seasons;  a  system  tor  of  this  estate,  to  cultivate  that  valuable  and 
which  turns  to  advantage  the  very  obstacles  which  indispensable  appendage  to  a  well  cultivated 
originally  threw  such  ditiiculties  in  the  way  of  im  tarm.  There  is  no  class  of  men  who  can,  with  sa 
provemcnt;  the  ravines  which  have  been  closed;  much  reason,  be  considered  independent  as  the 
the  fences  which  are  built  on  such  permanent  American  farmers;  audit  should  be  their  duty, 
foundations,  and  the  fine  roads  through  his  farm  ;  therefore,  as  it  certainly  will  be  their  pleasure, 
toall  which  the  stone  which  had  hitherto  obstruct-  to  bring  within  their  reach,  not  only  the  substan- 
ed  the  plough,  have  been  made  to  contribute,  justi-  tial  necessaries  of  life,  but  also  their  comforts.— • 
fy  the  above  observation.  As  an  evidence  of  Col.  And  your  committee  believe,  that  the  encourage* 
Bosley's  untiring  exertions  to  have  his  farm  com  ment  of  the  culture  of  all  the  Oest  kinds  of  fruit, 
pletely  enclosed,  and  to  shew  how  great  was  the  1  and  especially  such  as  will  afford  the  means  of  sub- 
labor  necessary  to  etiect  that   purpose,  it  ma>   beisticuting    fermented   for  ardent    liquors,    will  be 


proper  here  to  remark,  that  he  had  to  haul  nearly 
all  the  rails  on  his  tarm,  to  the  amount  of  60,000, 
eight  miles. 

Your  committee  were  also  much  pleased  with 
Col.  Bosley's  views  of  agricultural  improvement, 
fixing  as  its  basis  the  principle  of  a  liberal  return 
to  the  soil,  which  reason  and  experience,  as  well 
as  late  writers,  have  so  highly  approved.  Instead 
of  taking  every  thing  from,  it  has  been  his  object 
to  offer  it  every  inducement  for  its  gratitude,  by 
the  liberality  of  his  dispensations;  h>  had  observ 
ed,  that  the  usual  piactice  of  exhausting  the  soil, 
by  working  it  ton  severely  and  grazing  it  too  close 
ly,  had  been  indeed  lamentably  destructive;  he 
was  determined,  therefore,  to  pursue  a  course 
which  should  ensure  a  future  fertility — to  elFect 


highly  useful  at  once  to  the  promotion  of  our 
ral  and  financial  interests. 

Youi  committee  were  presented  by  Col.  Bosley 
with  an  account  of  sales  of  the  products  of  his 
farm  in  the  year  1816,  amounting  to  $6,302  27 — 
^2,378  4ofwi"iich  was  the  amount  of  hay  sold;  and 
though  your  committee  well  rememuer,  the  very 
favorable  prices  which  contriouted  to  make  tliis 
large  receijit,  yet  an  inspection  ot  the  quantity 
sold,  ill  licated  how  greatly  the  soil  iiad  oeen  im- 
proved in  the  course  of  four  years;  an  improve- 
ment made  in  that  snort  time,  on  a  farm  so  mise- 
rably situated,  as  it  was  'vhcn  he  undertook  its 
cultivation,  is  proof  how  much  may  be  done  by 
active  and  judicious  exertions —but  a  few  years 
ago,  and  man|'  oi  our  valuat>le  citizens  were  selling 
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their  estates  in  Maryland,  to  go  in  quest  of  lands  plan  for  developing  the  information  that  may  be 
which  would  more  amply  remunerate  their  labors  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  satisfactory  re- 
— theimpi'overnentson  thisfarm.audonmany  oth-  suit;  and  the  facts  and  information  thus  obtained 
ers  in  this  State,  establish  the  pleasing  truth,  that  by  them,  should  always  be  published  in  the  Ameri- 
energetic  industry,  well  directed,  will  secure  from  can  Farmer  for  the  good  of  the  public.  To  reca- 
a  soil,  naturally  kind  and  susceptible  of  improve-  pltulate — the  judges  should  be  few,  contiguous  to 
ment,  that  reward  which  will  amply  satisfy  the  each  other,  and  men  of  sound  judgment,  who 
cultivator.  Possessing  a  climate  so  mild  and  ge-  will  firomisc  to /icrform  the  luark.  Although  the 
nerally  favorable  to  health,  containing  in  its  bo-  award  of  the  premium  to  Col.  Booley  casts  no  re- 
som   a  commercial    city,   which   is  already    the  flection  on  other  Maryland   farmers,  there  being 


per  acre  of  unshelled  corn  ;  of  shelled,  sixty  and 
an  half  bushels, — and  also  to  a  crop  of  potatoes  cul- 
tivated by  Mr.  Jacob  Councilman,  of  Baltimore 
County,  on  113  square  perches  of  land,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels, 
which  is  at  the  ratio  of  316  bushels  per  acre  ; — al- 
though these  crops  are  considered  highly  merito- 
rious and  worthy  of  being  submitted  to  your  atten- 
tion ;  they  were  not  of  sulhcient  magnitude  to 
authorize  the  recommending  of  a  discretionary 


great  mart  of  trade  ;  our  State  will,  in  a  few  years,  no  competition,  we  believe  that  it  gave  very  ge-  premium. — For  the  several  other  premiuins  pla- 


be  noted  by  the  enterprise  of  its  citizens,  for  those  neral  satiafaction,  from  the  known  excellence  of 
important  improvement?  %vhich  will  call  into  life  his  management,  and  the  present  high  condition 
its  abundant  resources.     And  your  committee  be-  of  his  once  impoverished  and  unproductive  estate 

lieve,  that  the  judicious  measure  adopted  by  the  

Trustees,  in  otfering  premiums  for  the  best  culti-  ON  CROPS, 

vated  farms,  will  be  the  means  of  exciting  that'  The  Committee  on  Cro])s  award  the  premium 
noble  rivalship  which  will  rescue  many  farms  of  a  Silver  Cream-pot,  for  the  best  20  acres  of 
from  a  barren  condition,  and  their  owners  irom  '1  imothy  hay,  to  James  C.  G/«i«§-s,  of  Baltimore 
ruin.  Your  committee  cannot  refrain  from  the  i County,  for  a  field  of  20  acres  of  Timothy,  which 
expression  and  the  satisfaction  they  feel,  in  com-; produced  three  tons  and  12  Cwt.  to  the  acre. 
mon,theyaresure,withtheirfellowciti^ens,inthej  The  premium  of  a  Silver  Goblet  for  the  best 
flattering  prospects  which  are  appearing  in  their:  10  acres  of  hidian  Corn,  it  is  recommended 
native  State,  through  the  exertions  of  her  own  should  be  conferred  on  Robt.A.  Carnan,  Esq.  of 
sons.  No  longer  will  they  have  to  desert  theiri Baltimore  County,  (although  the  quantity  does 
native  spot,  with  all  its  strong  associations,  when  not  come  within  the  terms  attached  to  the  pre 


ced  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  there  ha^ 
been  no  applicants. 


Signed, 
JOHN  B    MORRIS, 
JAMES  KENT, 
FRANCIS  M.  HALL, 
DAVID  MURRAY. 

J7"  SK'ote  on  Crofis. 
Here   again,   we  may  take  occasion  to  make 
some  general  remarks  suggested  by  this  report, 
and  which  are  applicable  to  every  department  of 
our  exhibition,  to  wit : — The  impropriety  of  com- 
mittees departing  from  the  instruction  given  by 
the  board  of  trustees  ;  for  example — the  trustees 
after  mature  discussion  adjust  and  settle  ti.e  scale 
mium)  for  a  field  of  7  acres  1  rood  and  39  perch-jot    premiums  ;    they  decide   that  it  would  be  a 
es,  which  produced  111  barrels,  rather  more  than' i"i*>^PP''eation  of  the  iundsof  the  society  to  give 
15  barrels  to  the  acre.  '^he  premium  to  a  crop  of  corn  made  on  less  than 

The  premium  of  a  Silver  Soup  Ladle,  for  the''"""  ucres.  In  fact  i hey  wish  to  give  all  their  pre- 
best  10  acres  of  Timothy  hay,  is  awarded  to  miums  to  bona  fide  farmers.  If  they  lie  oftered 
James  C.  GittUgs,  Esq.  for  a  field  of  10  acres  »or  small  patches,  people  residing  in  the  neigh- 
which  ^n-oA\ict(i.  Jive  tons  of  Timothy  hay  to  the  'lourhood  of  cities,  convenient  to   livery  stables, 

acre.  g-iideners,    &c.  migiit  take  all  our  premiuiiis 

The  premium  of  a  pair  of  Silver  Goblets  for  rixjwever,  no  argunent  is  necessary  to  prove  that 
plans  would  no  doubt  be  highly  usefuUo  the  in-Uhe  best  cro/i  of  Tobacco,  not  less  than  five  hogs  a  committee  is  bound  b>  the  instructions  of  the 
ierestsof  agriculture  in  general.  In  conclusion,  heads,  is  awarded  to  Mr  Micha-i  Sarthelor,  of  'jody  trom  vhom  they  derive  their  powers,  yet  in 
vour  committee  beg  leave  to  state,  that  they  con-  Frederick  County— who  was  closely  pressed  by  this  case  a  preiuum  was  given  to  Mr.  Carnan  for 
sider  Col.  Bosley  as  entitled  to  much  credit,  for  Thomas  B.  Dorsey,  Esq.  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  15  barrels-  the  acre  on  8  acres  ot  co,  n,  when  the 
having  been  the  first  in  Maryland,  owing,  as  they  as  appears  by  the  subjoined  statement  siiewing  trustees  had  decided  that  none  should  be  given 
suppose,  to  the  novelty  of  the  proposition,  to  dial-  the  comparative  merits  of  the  five  hogsheads  be-  'or  any  u-op  on  less  than /<-«  acres— we  do  not 
leiige  investigation  of  his  course  of  cultivation  longing  to  each,  comprehenamg  the  nett  weight,  mean  to  urge  any  objection  to  the  merits  of  the 
and  its  results.  Finally,  they  award  to  Col.  Boslty:  average  sales  per  100,  and  nett  pro.  eeds.  i^ase  in  other  res.jects— we  dare  say  it  is  one  ol  the 


they  discover  every  day  some  new   and  encour- 
aging inducement  to  attend  to  its  cultivation. 

Your  committee  regret  very  much,  that  there 
should  have  been  no  competition  forthe  premium 
in  question  ;  as,  from  their  personal  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  several  counties,  they 
are  warranted  in  saying,  that  there  are  many 
farms  which  would  do  great  credit  to  their  pro- 
prietors, and   the   details  of  whose  agricultural 
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i.t  proceeds,  least  exceptionable   departures  that  could   have 

j  been  taken  from  the  r«/f/;rescn7)ff/ — hut   it  was 

Sl257,'20.  -a  departure  and  tlierefore  not  justiiied,  for  if  the 

"'*'^^    .committee  were  at  liberty  to  give  a  premium  for 

13"  75     ^"y  ''^^^  "*'^"  ''^"'  they  might  have  given  one  to  a 


the  premium  of  a  Silver  Tankard,  value  of  §50 
due  to  his  great  industry,  and  his  good  example  of  I 
economy  and  sound  judgment  in  the  management 
of  his  estate — evidenced  alike,  by  its  appearance 
and  its  products. 

CALEB  BOSLEY, 
JOHN  RIDGELY, 
JNO.  M.  WISE. 
No  candidate  offered  for  the  second  premium  of  j  part: 
Jg30,  for  the  best  cultivated  farm  not  under   fifty; 
acres.  J  best 

^y  J^  ote  on  the  Rehort  on  Farms.  |Z)(n,.i,    ,,  ,„,ii„jo^„,  .^.»,..  .^.o,.  .„,   ^  ^.v-,>„.  ..„..  i-    ,       ,  ■    ,    ,  .      ,       , 

This   may  be   considered  the  most  important'bushels  and  31  quarts  of  corn,  and  371  bushels  ofl"""''"'"*;  °*  the  third  day   to  be  by  then,  examin- 
premium  offered  by  the  Society,  as  well  in  amount 'potatoes,  besides  those  that  were  not  suitable  for  ^.^^.'i'"'  rectihed,  only  where  they  involved  a  po- 


The  Committee  recommend  fhat  a  nremium  of  f'°P  ™  ""<■  ^"e.  and  this  would  lead  to  a  scram- 
a  Silver  Can  be  conferred  on  Thomas  li.  /;(„-.  Ijl"  among  gardeners  and  owners  of  town  lots,  and 
sey. 


as  in  reference  to  the  object ;  great  caution,  there 
fore,  should,  as  in  this  case,  always  be  used  in  its 
bestowment,  and  it  should  never  be  the  reward  of 
equivocal  or  cainmon  merit.  For  this  object,  the 
judges  should  reside  near  to  each  other,  in  a  cen 
tral  position,  consisting  of  not  more  than  three, 
and  they  should  be  men  of  sound  judgment,  great 
practical  experience,  with  a  habit  and  a  love  of 
economy  ;  with  talents  to  prepare  a  good  report, 
and  the  prudence  to  award  the  prize  to  him  who 
makes  the  safest  and  most  firojitable  ajijilicalion 
of  his  labour  and  cafiital,  rather  than  to  him  who 
may  make,  great  crops  and  splendid  improve- 
ments, by — yet  greater  exjienditurcs. 

The  names  of  the  judges  should  be  early  and 
puhlickly  announced,  and  all  who  propose  to  con 
tend  for  the  premium,  should  be  requiied  to  jjive 
notice  by  the  first  day  of  E'ebruary ,  to  the  Cor 
responding  Secretary,  who  should  issue  notice  to 
the  judges,  and  they  can  then  confer  as  to  the 
most  convenient  anil  proper  time  during  the  next 
summer  and  fall,  for  making  their  tour  of  inspec- 
tion— and  can  also  arrange  their  queries  and  their 


market,  and  used  in  feeding  pigs ;  it  being  the  pro 
duce  of  6  acres  1  rood  and  25  perches. 

The  premium  of  a  Silver  Can  forthe  best  acre 
of  fiarsnifii,  not  less  than  300  bushels  per  acre,  is 
recommended  to  be  conferred  on  John  Mercer, 
Esq.  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  for  a  crop  of  631 
bushels,  the  produce  of  a  piece  of  ground  27 
yards  by  14C  in  extent,  rather  less  than  an  acre 
as  required  by  the  terms  attached  to  th»  premium. 

The  premium  of  a  Silver  Can,  for  the  bf.n 
crofi  of  one  acre  of  Carrots,  not  less  than  200 
bushels, — in  like  manner  it  is  recommended  that 
it  should  be  conferred  on  John  Mercer,  Elsq.  for  a 
crop  ef  675  bushels,  the  produce  of  a  piece  of 
land  28  yards  by  140  in  extent, —  ess  than  an  ..ci  e 

The  premium  of  a  Silver  Soup  Ladle,  for  the 
best  crofi  of  S  acres  Huta  liaga,  to  he  not  less 
than  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  is  awarded  to  Robt. 
Oliver,  of  Baltimore  County,  for  an  average  crop 
of  640  bushels  per  acre,  on  a  field  of  six  acres. 

The  Committee  draws  the  attention  of  the  So 
ciety  to  a  crop  ot  corn  of  Dr.  Moore  Falls;  the 
average  of  a  nine  acre  field  was  eleven  barrels 


sitive  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  society. 

ON  HORSES. 

The  committee  on  Horses  award — 

To  Col.  Thomas  flood,  of  Anne  Arundel  coun- 
ty, for  the  ■'  best  ■Stallion  over  three  years  of  age, 
adafited  to  the  saddle,"  a  Silver  Can  valued  at  15 
dollars,  for  his  horse  Friendship. 

For  the  second  best  Stallion,  do.  do.  a  Goblet, 
valued  at  glO,  to  Capt.  ./acob  Hollingsivorth,  of 
Anne  Arundel  county,  for  his  gray  horse  Grand 
Basliaw. 

For  the  best  Stallion,  quick  draft,  a  Can  valued 
at  gl5,  to  Gen.  C.  Ridgely,  of  //.  for  Oscar. 

For  the  second  best  Stallion,  quick  draft,  a  Go» 
blet  valued  at  ;§10,  to  Thomas  Haines,  ot  Frede- 
rick county,  for  Fox  Hunter. 

For  the  best  Stallion,  aioio  draft,  a  Can  valued 
at  S15,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Pottingell,  of  Frederick 
c  unty,  for  Young  Lyon. 

For  the  Si-cond  insi  .s  allion,  sloiv  draft,  a  Go- 
blet valued  at  ,^10,  to  .\lr.  Darthelow,oi  Frede- 
rick county,  for  Absolam. 
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A  number  of  other  remarkably  fine  horses  were 
exhibited,  particularly  several  two  year  old  colls, 
for  which  no  premium  had  been  offered,  the  com- 
mittee can  therefore  only  recommend  them  tolhe 
attention  of  the  breeders  of  fine  horses.  Mr.  Jas. 
Hood's  Youni;  Friendship,  calculated  to  improve 
the  breed  of  saddle  horses,  being  of  fine  size  and 
very  handsome  ;  Mr.  Lewis'  colt,  by  Exile,  and 
Rir.  Joseph  L.  Smith's  colt,  by  the  same  horse, 
calculated  for  the  general  use  of  the  country,  for 
carriage  and  gig ;  and  Mr.  Richardson's  colt 
Young  Corn  Planter,  powerful  and  active,  calcu- 
lated for  slow  draft.  Dr.  Grafton  Duvall  exhibi- 
ted a  very  fine  blood  colt ;  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, horses  that  did  them  great  credit. 

CHAS.  SIERETT  RIDGELY, 
JAMES  HOOD,  of  Jno. 
JACOB  G.  DAVIES. 

'XT'  JVote  on  Che  Refiort  on  Horses. 
VVe  may  take  this  case,  as  applicable  to  all  the 
rest,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  appointment 


worthy  the  notice  of  this  committee,  had  they 
not  been  excluded  by  certain  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Society,  viz. — A  bay  mare  belonging  to 
\\r.  Howard,  also  a  bay  mare  belonging  to  Mr 
Fulton  of  Frederick,  and  a  bay  mare  belonging  to 
Ml'.  VVilliamson. — Given  under  our  hands  this 
24th  Nov.  1824. 

SAMUEL  C.  OWINGS. 

THOMAS  HOOD. 

JOSEPH  T.  MITCHELL. 
Xf°  J\'ote  on  Brood  Mares. 
A  singular  qnestion  arose  in  the  committee,  ap- 
pointed on  liruoct  Mares— no  other  than  this;  whe- 
tlier  a  mare  might  lie  considered  entitled  to  the 
premium,  as  a  brood  mare,  that  never  had  bred — 
It  struck  us,  upon  being  appealed  to,  that  there 
was  about  as  much  ditference  between  a  mare,  and 
a  brood  mare,  as  between  a  salt  box,  and  a  box  of 
salt — but  as  the  point  has  been  raised,  and 
warndy  contested,  we  suggest  whether  it  may 
not  he  well  for  the  Trustees  hereafter,  to  require 
that  the   mare  be  exhibited,  with  one  or  more  of 


of  judges.     1  he  diRicu Ity  consists,  not  in  finding  ,^^^  firoifeny?     The  excellence  of  a  brood  mare, 

gentlemen  who  have  all  the  talents  and  all  the  depends  on,  whether  she  is  a  sure  breeder;    a 

judgment  necessary  to  inspire  full  conhdence  in  breeder    of    good  colts— and    a   good   suckler— 

their  awards-It  consists  in  getting  such  men  to      .^^  ^.^^^    ,^^,  ,^^  ex/iensive. 

ftssemble  punctually  on  the    ground    where  the       ^^  ^,,„^,^j  ^hi„k  it  would  be  expedient  hereaf- 

work  IS  to  be  done.— Hence  the  practice  of  ap  ^^  ^^-p,.  premiums  for  the  best  colts,  over 

pointing.  111  each  case,  a  much  greater  number  ^  ^.g^^^j^  ^^^  ,,^^i,,g  ,.eg^^j  ^^  j,,^   ^^^j 

than  are  necessary,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  at  judicious  method  of  keefiin^- them.     At  this  Show. 

least  three  to  execute  the  business.     It  has  occur    several   very    superior  colts    were    taken  away, 

red  to  the  Trustees,    that  this  difficulty    niighL^j^jj^yj      g^j^JJJ_ 

be  obviated  by  the  .appointment  of  persons  in  and  J  ^  ___ 

near  the  city,  every  way  qualified  for  the  task  ;j  q-^  ASSES   'VND  MULES. 

but  they  have  been  aware  how  apt  such  a  course;     j.^^^  committee  appointed  for  the  examination 

would  be  to  subject  their  proceedings  to  the  charge  I  j,f  jg^es  and  Mules,  regret,  that  notwithstanding 

and  the  appearance  of  local  partiality  and  inBu-  ^^^  very  liberal  premiums  offered  for  the  best  aui- 

ence  ;  and  hence  they  have  chosen  rather  to  run  ^^,g  „f  j^j,,  description,  there  was  no  compett- 

the  risk  of  not  getting  a  sufficient  number  to  at-  i^i^,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  intended  to  be  bestowed.  The 

tend,    than   not   to    dijfuse    those    appointments  ^^^^^j^jg^  ,^^^,p  ^j^^^^^^  g„.g^j^i,,j.j  ^  ,^ij^      i^i„,^ 


throughout  the  State — for  they  wish  it  to  be  re 
garded,  as  it  is  in  fact,  an  association  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  agriculture  of  the  ivhole  state.  To 
illustrate  our  meaning  in  this  case,  the  Trustees 
selected,  as  judges  of  horses,  and  gave  notice  to 
them  some  months  back,  in  writing,  Nathan  Luff- 
borough,  Esq.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Col.  J. 
Tayloe,  ditto.  C.  S.  Ridgely,  James  Hood,  Fris- 
by  Tilghman,  and  J.  G.  Davies — all  of  them 
known  in  the  State,  to  have  owned,  to  have  an 
eye  for,  .ind  to  be  fond  of  good  horses  ;  of  these, 
three  only  attended,  and  in  some  instances,  out  of 
eight  or  ten  appointed,  not  more  than  one  attend- 
ed.— This  explanation  is  made  to  vindicate  both 
the  rule  of  appointment,  and  the  number  ap 
pointed. 

ON  BROOD  MARES. 

The  committee  on  Brood  Mares  make  the 
following  report,  viz. — 

1.  Samuel  H.  Kidgley  for  his  sorrel  mare  Vir- 
ginia, is  entitled  to  the  premium  offered  for  the 
best  brood  mare  for  the  saddle. 

2.  To  Henry  Thompson  they  award  the  pre- 
mium offered  for  the  second  best  brood  mare  for 
the  saddle,  for  his  sorrel  mare  Mary. 

3.  To  Gen  R.  G.  Harper,  for  his  bay  mare 
Blossom,  by  Top  Gallant,  and  now  in  foal,  the 
premium  offered  for  the  best  brood  mare,  for 
(|U)ck  draft. 

4.  For  this  premium  the  committee  is  under 
the  impressiion,  tliat  there  was  no  mare  offered 
deserving  of  premium,  that  came  within  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Society. 

5.  John  Ensor,  for  his  bay  mare  (^without  name) 
and  now  in  foal,  is  entitled  to  the  first  premium 
for  the  best  brood  mare  for  slow  draft. 

6.  For  this  premium  we  award  nothing,  as  it 
stands  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  No.  4. 

There  were  however  several  other  mares  well 


of  the  utility  and  great  importance  of  Mules  to 
the  farming  interest  of  Maryland  ;  the  character 
of  this  truly  valuable  animal  seems  particularly 
adapted  to  our  climate  and  usage;  and  the  ex- 
periments made  on  their  value  and  importance  to 
agriculture,  by  the  most  judicious  and  experienc- 
ed farmers,  support  their  reputation  for  strength, 
economical  keeping,  and  hardy  longevity. 

The  only  Ass  entered  for  premium,  is  a  Mal- 
tese Jack,  named  Knight  of  Malta,  owned  by  Dr. 
Joseph  N.  Gordon,  of  Kent  county,  E.  8.  (Md.) 
This  animal  is  represented  by  satisfactory  certifi- 
cates to  be  one  of  the  most  sure  foal  getters  in 
the  State,  while  his  colts  have  the  character  of 
being  generally  well  made,  strong  and  docile. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  the 
Knight  of  Malta,  as  worthy  the  premium  of  a 
Silver  Tumbler,  of  the  value  of  10  dollars.  And 
although  no  Mules  were  entered  for  premium,  the 
committee  were  highly  gratified  in  noticing  se- 
veral very  fine  ones  belonging  to  Wm.  Patterson, 
Esq.  to  which  premiums  were  awarded  last  year; 
and  they  confidently  indulge  the  hope,  that  the 
breeding  of  these  animals  is  extensively  increas- 
ing in  the  State,  and  that  at  the  next  exhibition 
the  Society  will  be  enabled  lo  bestow  on  the  for- 
tunate claimants,  the  premiums  so  liberally  de- 
signed for  distribution. 

JAMES  SWAN. 
GEO.  W.  THOMAS, 
GEO.  HOWARD, 

ir?°  Aoif  on  the  Refiort  on  Asses  and  Mules. 

Were  we  required  to  select  a  proof  of  the 
obstinacy  and  the  improvidence  of  Maryland  far- 
mers, without  the  least  hesitation,  we  should  say, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  their  failing  to  encourage  and 
extend  the  use  of  Mules  and  Oxen.  Here,  for 
example,  handsome  premiums  were  offered  for 
the  best  Jack  and  best  Mules,  and  not  one,  bred 
in  Maryland,  was  exhibited. 


The  Editor  once  owned  one  of  the  finest  Jacks 
ever  seen  in  any  country,  and  stood  him  near  Bal- 
timore, and  he  did  not  cover  one  dozen  mares. — 
He  sold  him  to  North-Carolina  the  next  year  for 
500  dollars,  and  in  one' season  he  "  cleared  him- 
self." 

For  the  Jack  shewn  now,  equal  to  any  in  Ame- 
rica, a  gentleman  offered  §300 — yet  who  in  Ma- 
ryland ever  raises  a  large  jack  for  sale,  though  it 
would  not  cost  §50?  Com.  Jones  has  brought 
a  very  large  Jack  and  Jennet  from  the  Medi- 
teranean,  and  has  offered  them  for  sale — he  has, 
probably,  not  had  a  single  offer,  although  every 
young  one  raised  to  good  size,  would,  in  the  South, 
probably  bring  from  3  to  g500.  What  practical 
farmer  in  Maryland,  ever  was  known  to  sell,  vo- 
luntarily, a  pair  of  large  mules  ?  Yet  how  few  far- 
mers in  Maryland  will  raise  them,  although  every 
such  flair,  is  worth  at  least  two  pair  of  horses  !— 
What  blindness!  What  infatuation  I 

ON  CAi  TLE. 
The  eommittee  appointed  on  neat  c*ttle,  re- 
port : — 

That  the  premium  for  the  best  bull  over  twe 
years,  of  country  or  mixed  breed,  is  awarded 
to  Mr.  Jacob  Hollingsworth,  of  Woodly,  Anne 
Arundel  County,  for  his  bull  Boston.  He  is  by 
Denton,  a  thorough  bred,  improved  short  horn 
bull  from  a  cow  of  Devon  blood : — That  no  bull 
was  offered  for  the  second  premium. 

That  no  thorou.gh  bred  bull  of  the  improved 
short  horned  breed  was  offered  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  committee,  none  of  the  Alderny  breed, 
and  that  no  bull  worthy  of  distinction  was  offered, 
of  the  Bakewell  breed. 

That  of  the  Devon  breed,  there  were  several 
bulls  of  the  required  age,  and  that  the  premium 
is  awarded  to  Mr.  George  Cooke. 

The  premium  for  the  best  bull  of  any  breed 
between  one  and  two  years,  is  awarded  to  Mr. 
Charles  Jessop,  for  a  bull  of  mixed  short  horn 
breed,  and  the  premium  for  the  second  best,  t(» 
Mr.  David  Williamson,  Jun.  for  a  bull  of  the 
short  horned  breed. 

The  premium  for  the  best  heifer  is  awarded  t« 
Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  for  his  red  and  white  heif- 
er Fannv,  by  a  Devon  bull  out  of  his  dun  prize  cow. 
The  premium  for  the  second  best  to  Mr.  George 
Cooke. 

The  premium  for  the  best  heifer  under  one 
year  of  age,  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Thompson, 
'for  his  calf  Sally,  5  months,  full  sister  to  Eliza, 
by  a  Devon  bull  out  of  an  imported  Devon  cow, 
I  which  was  the  only  one  offered  to  the  examination 
{of  the  committee. 

For  milch  cows  no  premium  is  awarded,  be- 
cause there  were  no  certificates  of  milking,  of 
the  quantity  of  butter  produced  andofthe  keep  for- 
thirty  days,  a.*  requ'red. 

JNO.  PATTERSON,  Chairman, 

JNO.  H,  POWEL, 

JNO.  S.  SMITH, 

CLO TWORTHY  BIRNIE, 

CHRISTOPHER  CARNAN. 

ON  OXEN. 

The  committee  on  working  Oxen,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  several  fine  yokes  offered  for 
premium,  are  united  in  the  following  report — 

That  Thomas  P.  Stabler,  of  .Montgomery  coun- 
ty, is  entitled  to  the  "Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's" premium,  for  his  well  broke  young  oxen, 
of  a  silver  can  value  of  ^,15. 

THOMAS  KELSO, 
ROBERT  SINCLAIR, 
HENRY  CARROLL, 
DANIEL  KENT. 
PHILIP  LITTIG, 
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ON  SWINE. 

The  committee  appointed  to  judge  of  Swine, 
award — 

For  tile  best  Boar,  over  one  year  of  age,  a  Soup- 
ladle,  valued  at  jjlO,  to  Charles  }l .  Borsey,  inv 
his  Boar,  about  three  years  old,  of  mixed  Paricin- 
8on  and  Geiiessee  breed.  This  hos;;  seems  to  com- 
bine superior  form  and  constitutional  hardiness, 
with  the  highest  susreptibility  to  fatten  at  all 
ages,  and  little  jiropensity  to  miscliief. 

For  the  liest  Pig,  under  one  year  of  age,  a  Gra- 
vy-spoon, valued  at  ,>^5,  to  Jo/m  Sullivan,  for  his 
Pig,  aged  seven  months,  from  a  Peruvian  Sow, 
and  got  by  a  Cobbett  or  Byefiekl  boar,  not  known 
which.  This  pig  combines  the  qualities  of  form 
and  beauty,  witli  sufficiency  of  size  and  aptitude 
for  fatness  for  the  use  of  the  farmer. 

For  the  best  Breeding,  Sow,  over  one  year,  off- 
spring to  be  shown,  a  Soup-ladle,  valued  at  SIO, 
to  J'\  D.  McHenry,  for  his  Sow,  now  carrying 
eleven  pigs  out  of  a  litter  of  thirteen,  of  uniform 
size  and  value. 

For  the  best  Sow  Pig,  under  one  year  of  age,  a 
pair  of  Sauce  ladles,  valued  at  $5,  to  Jo/ui  C. 
Aloale,  for  his  Sow  Pig,  of  ten  months  old. 

Remarks: — The  committee  feel  very  great 
.pleasure  in  assuring  the  Scciety,  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Swine  greatly  exceed  their  most  sanguine 
expectation,  when  they  recollect  that  at  the  last 
Annual  Cuttle  Show,  there  were  scarcely  as  many 
hogs  offered  for  competition  as  there  were  pre- 
miums assigned;  tbey  cannot  but  congratulate 
the  Society  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  State  at 
large,  on  the  beneficial  effects  which  have  result 
ed  from  our  system  foi-  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture and  rural  economy. 

The  exhibition  for  this  year  is  highly  credita 
ble.  For,  in  addition  to  what  lias  been  particula 
rized  as  worthy  of  premium,  there  were  other 
stock  of  little  less  value  and  consideration.  In 
making  their  several  comparisons,  the  committee 
are  conscious  of  their  liability  to  misjudge,  and 
feel  the  utmost  diffidence  in  the  coirectness  of 
their  decisions.  They  arc  free  to  confess  that 
many  difficulties  presented  themselves  in  several 
instances  in  forming  their  judgments.  A  white 
boar,  entered  within  the  rules,  by  Mr.  N.  Hos- 
kins,  of  the  "Pennsylvania  breed,"  17  months 
old,  the  committee  found  to  be  a  very  fine  animal, 
and  well  worthy  of  consideration  ;  as  was  also 


ON  SHEiiP. 

The  committee   on  Shef.p    report, — 

1st.  For  the  best  Merino  Ram  over  one  year 
old,  they  award  to  Samuel  Brown,  Jr.  of  Elk 
Ridge,  Anne  Arundel  County,  the  premium  of 
one  pair  ^alts  valued  at  j5lO. 

Cd.  For  the  best  of  any  other  breed  over  one 
year,  they  award  to  Joseph  L.  Smith  of  Frede- 
rick County,  the  premium  of  one  pair  Salts  va- 
lued at  SlO. 

od.  For  the  best  pair  of  Merino  Ewes,  they 
award  to  Doctor  Richard  G.  Stocket,  of  Elk 
Ridge,  Anne  Arundel  County,  the  premium  of 
one  pair  of  Salts  valued  at  SlO. 

4lli.  For  the  best  pair  of  Ewes  of  any  other 
breed,  they  award  to  Robert  Sinclair,  of  Balti- 
nove,  the  premium  of  one  pair  of  Salts,  valued 
at  SlO. 

In  their  examination  of  the  Merino  Rams  for 
the  first  premium,  the  committee  were  confined 
to  but  few  in  number.  They  were,  however, 
much  gratified  to  find  in  those  excellent  forms 
and  tjualities — the  jjremium  Ram  exhibiting  a 
fleece  of  very  sujjerior  texture. 

In  their  award  for  the  second  premium  they 
conceived  the  Friesland  Ram  of  Mr.  Smith, 
from  weight  of  carcass  and  fleece  to  be  fairly 
entitled  to  it,  over  the  other  competit6rs.  It 
would,  however,  be  doing  great  injustice  not  to 
speak  of  the  merits  of  some  of  the  others.  A 
ram  and  ewe  lamb  exhibited  by  Mr.  P.  Chew, 
of  Prince  Georges  County,  and  a  ram  lamb  ex- 
hibited by  Daniel  Kent,  Esq  of  Calvert  County. 
Bakewfll  and  Merino  blood  gave  strong  proof  of 
the  value  of  the  cross,  preserving  therein  the 
fine  foim,  and  improving  very  perceptibly  the 
fleece  of  the  Bakewell.  But  no  premium  for 
larnbs  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 
The  Bakewell  Ram  from  Hampton  was  well  de- 
serving of  notice. 

The  competition  for  the  3d  premium  was  also 
very  limited.  The  Merino  Ewes  that  offered  for 
this  premium  presented  the  strongest  evidences 
of  their  purity.  The  pair,  however,  that  carri- 
ed the  premium,  had  the  advantage  over  those 
ixhihited  by  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Swartze, 
on  the  score  of  size  and  fleece — but  Mr.  Patter, 
sons,  it  is  proper  to  state,  were  unshorn  lambs 
of  last  winter. 

The   committee   had   a   second  opportunity  of 


r  f  HIT      T\'  wTw  ■  A         .u         ritestiug  the  mixed   Bakewell  and  Menno,  by  the 

boar  of  Mr.  D.  Williamson,  ir.,  and  another  of;      ,  •,?■        c         ■      c  v  ,      \      \y   \      .  J-     i  ■ 
-  -  -  -     -      •  J    •   -  -  -  !  exhibition  of  a  pair  of  Ewes  by  Robert  binclair, 

of  Baltimore,   to  whom   they    awarded   the  4th 

premium.     The  ewes,  however,  exhibited  by  Mr. 


Mr.  Underwood's  ;  Mr.  Stabler,  of  Montgomery, 
also  showed  some  fine  swine. 

Mr.  Underwood's  pig,  of  the  boar  kind,  is  very 
worthy  of  notice.  If  not  successfully  competing 
with  Mr.  Sullivan's,  he  is  but  little  inferior. 


Smith,  of  Frederick,    merited  and  obtained    the 
particular  notice  of  the  committee. 

The  Tunisian   broad  tail  Ram  and  Ewes,  im 
Judge  Dorsey's  sow,  of  fourteen  months,  is  re- Lmted  by  Capt.  Jones,  U.  S.  Navv.and  exhibited 


markably  fine,  and  the  committee  only  denied  an 
award  in  her  favour  because  she  was  not  within 
the  rule,  which  requires  that  "  offspring  should 
be  shown."  Mr  Underwood's  sow  appeared  also 
to  great  advantage,  accom|)anied  as  she  was  by  a 
large,  as  well  an nu nitrous  family.  Mr.  William- 
son's sow  and  pigs,  also  attracted  much  attention, 
as  giving  evidence  of  being  an  excellent  stock. — 
Mr.  Clap  showed  a  fine  sow,  of  the  Byefiekl, 
Bakewell,  and  Duke  of  Bedford  breed  ;  but  inas- 
much as  this  animal  was  the  native  of  another 
State,  the  committee  did  not  consider  her  within 
their  pale  of  adjudication. 

The  boar  and  sow  shown  by  Mr.  Skinner,  at- 
tracted attention  from  the  novelty  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  may  be  well  calculated  for  a  warm 
climate.  Perhaps  a  cross  might  better  fit  them 
for  this  meridian.  They  are  understood  to  be 
t'lie  pure  English  blood. 

GRAFTON  DUVALL,  Chairman, 

HUGH  ELY, 

ROBERT  RIDDLE, 

CHARLES  W.  DORSEY. 


by  Mr.  Skinner,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  are  a  species  with  which  they 
were  not  familiar.  They  have,  however,  been  in 
formed  that  this  stock  crossed  on  the  Merino, 
has  been  greatly  approved  of,  and  much  sought 
after  in  the  Philadelphia  Market.  The  com- 
mittee found  no  competitors  for  the  5th  premium, 
viz  :  For  the  best  iieece  of  one  year's  growth, 
washed  wool,  to  be  not  less  than  81bs.  a  premi- 
um of  50  cents  for  eacli  pound. 

A  parcel  of  very  handsome  unwashed  Merino 
wool  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Patterson. 

It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  committee,  and 
one  which  they  perform  with  great  pleasure,,  to 
speak  of  the  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Bakewell 
class  of  sheep  exhibited  by  that  enterprising  and 
successful  grazier,  Mr.  Barney,  of  Delaware,  in 
a  buck,  a  weather  and  four  ewes — and  they  re- 
gretted that  the  circumstance  of  their  being  rais 
ed  and  owned  out  of  this  state,  debarred  them  the 
privilege  of  conferring  a  premium  upon  them, 
which  they  were  highly  deserving  of.  It  having, 
hoyyevcr,  aicce  been  made  kuown  to  the  commit- 


tee (a  fact  not  known  to  them  at  the  time  of  as- 
signing the  premiums)  that  Mr.  Barney  brought 
them  to  this  state  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
them,  and  has  since  actually  made  a  sale  of  them 
to  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
— and  the  rules  of  the  Society,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, admitting  such  stock  for  premiums  ; 
they  take  it  upon  themselves  to  award  to  him  a 
premium  cup,  valued  at  SlO. 

J.  S.  WILLIAMS, 
S.  W.  SMI  FH... 
REUBEN  M.  DORSEY. 

ON  FAT  STOCK. 

The  committee  appointed  to  award  the  Pre- 
miums for  Fat  Stock,  respectfullv  report: — 

That,  for  the  premium  offered  for  the  heaviest 
bullock,  and  for  the  best  lot  of  fat  wethers,  not 
less  than  six  in  number,  no  claimants  appeared. 
They,  therefore,  award  for  the  two  fattest  hogs 
the  premium  of  a  Goblet,  valued  at  ftlO,  (.and 
■which  was  designed  for  fat  wethers)  to  jose/ih 
dales,  Jr.  Estj.  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
the  premium  of  one  pair  of  Sauce-ladles,  for  the 
fat  hogs,  exhibited  as  the  property  of  Mr.  A . 
Underwood. 

Your  committee  cannot  omit  this  occasion  t« 
acknowledge,  and  commend  the  zeal,  which  has 
prompted  Mr.  Gales  to  contribute  something  on 
every  occasion,  and  at  no  inconsiderable  expense, 
to  the  exhibitions  of  this  Society,  from  a  distance 
of  more  than  forty  miles.  They  recommend  his 
example  as  worthy  of  imitation  to  others,  who 
look  more  exclusively  to  the  soil  for  their  liveli- 
hood, and  reside  much  nearer  to  the  scene  of  ex- 
aibition. 

The  hogs  sent  by  Mr.  Gales,  in  this  case,  are 
of  uncommonly  fine  form,  with  extraordinary  ap- 
titude to  fat.  They  are  stated  to  be  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  the  lilark  Cobbett  sow  and  a  boar 
of  the  large  white  English  breed,  which  has  been 
fostered  and  preserved  by  B,  F.  Machall,  Esq.  of 
Cecil  county,  both  presented  to  iMr.  Gales  by  the 
Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  At  II  months 
old,  these  two  hogs,  kept  on  skimmed  milk  and 
the  offal  of  the  kitchen,  are  believed  to  weigh 
seven  hundred  pounds.  And  in  every  point,  prove 
how  much  may  be  done  by  judicious  mixtures  of 
dill'^rent  bloods.  All  which  is  submitted. 
JOHN  KELSO, 
THOMAS  CURTAIN, 
JOHN  RUSK. 

ON  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

The  committee  appointed  to  inspect  and  re- 
port on  Domestic  Manufactures  were  extremely 
gratified  with  the  beautiful  and  extensive  exhi- 
bition of  family  industry  and  ingenuity,  which 
liave  exceeded  in  variety  and  usefulness  their 
most  anxious  expectations.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  no  display  of  family  manufactures  in 
t!ie  United  States  has  ever  surpassed  that  of  the 
present  exhibition,  on  which  it  becomes  the  pleas- 
ing duty  of  tlie  committee  to  report  ;  and  the 
committee  are  much  gratified  with  this  opportu- 
nity of  congratulating  the  Society  on  the  continu- 
ed  advancement  of  this  department  of  their  com- 
mon profession,  so  admirably  calculated  to  furnish 
the  farmer  with  independent  comfort  and  luxury. 

Staik  Carpeting. — The  first  articles  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  committee  were  seve- 
ral pieces  of  stair  carpeting  remarkably  well 
woven,  and  tastily  ornamented  with  judicious 
figures,  and  well  dyed  colours.  All  these  speci  - 
mens  of  domestic  industry  and  economy  were  en- 
titled to  very  great  praise  from  the  committee, 
but  the  piece  manufactured  by  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Teakle  was  deemed  most  deserving  their  special 
notice.  This  carpet  is  a  handsome  well  executed 
imitation  of  the  Venetian  pattern,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  wool,  39  inches  wide  and  remarkably 
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well  oiaimtactured  in  every  respect.  The  com- 
mittee thertfore  teel  imicli  pleasMvc  in  awarding 
to  Mrs.  Lurretia  TeakU  ,  fur  thissptcinien  of  her 
tasteandindustry,  a  Silver  Tumbler  valued  ai  glO. 
Hearth  Rugs. — Four  differpnt  j,atterns  of 
heartb  rngb  were  exhibited,  all  of  liantlsonie  well 
designed  figures,  bi-illi;int  colors,  and  sti  wtll  and 
tastefully  manuiHCturcd,astore(jnirf;  iiiucli  uictty 
of  ins]jection  to  determine  on  their  relative  merits, 
'i'hose  politely  sent  by  Mrs.  Michel  Maynard, 
Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Skinner  and  Miss  Martlia  L.  Keav- 
don  have  done  much  honor  to  the  taste  and  inge- 
nuity of  these  ladies,  and  although  the  committee 
have  awarded  the  beautiful  pattern  exhibited  by 
Mr-s  Ann  Denny,  6^  feet  long  and  a  yard  wide, 
well  and  permanently  manufactured  of  wool,  a 
Silver  Ladle  valued  at  §5,  yet  they  feel  it  their 
duty  to  confer  much  praise  on  all  the  patterns 
submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

Flannel. — A  piece  of  domestic  flannel  manu- 
factured of  merino  wool  and  cotton  appeared  to 
merit  attention,  and  although  no  competition  was 
made  for  the  pi-emium  designed  for  this  item  of 
domestic  utility,  yet  the  committee  have  award- 
ed to  Mrs.  Kennai'd,  tor  the  sample  sent  by  her, 
and  which  has  been  considered  worthy  of  ap- 
probation, the  premium  of  a  Silver  Tumbler  valu- 
ed at  SlO. 

Cloth.: — The  next  article  which  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  committee  was  a  piece  of  drab  cloth 
politely  sent  by  Mrs.  Doct.  Allen  Thomas,  32 
inches  wide,  of  a  handsome  shade,  stout  and  well 
manufactured.  This  specimen  of  domestic  indus- 
tr'y  deserves  the  approbation  of  the  committee, 
and  although  the  only  piece  of  cloth  oftei-ed,  it  is 
considered  worthy  the  premium  of  a  Silver  Can 
valued  at  $15, 

Kersev. — A  piece  of  kersey  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Stapler  of  very   excellent  quality,  and  the 
committee  regret  that  although  the  Society  have 
offered  the  most  liberal  testimonies  of  its  esteem 
for  family  manufactures  of  this  description,  yeti 
no  competition  was  made  at  the  present  exhibi  ' 
tion.     The  committee  .would  recommend  to  their  i 
brother  farmers  the  utility  of  bestowing  more  at- : 
tention  on  this  branch  of  good  husbandry,  which 
if  successfully  or  judiciously  pursued,   furnishes 
the  farmer  with  much  comfortat  avery  small  ex- 
pense.— The  committee  are  gratified  with  this 
opportunity  of  awarding  to  Mr.  Staoler  the  pre 
mium  designated  for  domestic  kersey,  to  wit : — 
a  Butter  Ladle  of  the  value  of  $5. 

Blankets. — A  pair  of  blankets  were  sent  for 
exhiij  ton  by  Gen.  Mason,  manufactured  from 
merino  wool,  stout  and  of  most  excellent  texture. 
These  blankets  are  3  yards  long  by  24  yarda  wide; 
they  were  made  by  Mr.  Edgar  Patterson,  at  his 
blanket  manufactory,  on  the  Potomack,  near 
Georgetown,  for  J.  Mason,  and  of  wool  from 
his  flock,  of  the  precise  fashion  and  texture  of  a 
pair  of  blankets  made  at  the  celebrated  manufac- 
t  ory  of  Spanish  wool  blankets  of  Grimier  and  tils 
at  Montpelier,  in  France,  brought  from  thence 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  by  J.  Mason,  and  al- 
though in  almost  constant  use  since  that  time,  yet 
in  sutiicient  preservation  to  fift'iiish  the  requisite 
means  of  an  exact  imitation,  in  which  Mr.  Pat 
terson  has  perfectly  succeeded.  The  committee 
have  never  seen  any  thing,  either  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, comparaljle  to  this  specimen  of  family 
economy  and  cotiirort;  and  although  the  Society 
have  never  contemplated  a  premium  for  this  class 
ef  manufactures,  the  committee  would  particular- 
ly recommend  the  propriety  of  bestowing  a  dis 
oretiona'y  hcuor  on  Mr.  Patterson  as  a  mark  of  its 
regard  for  the  unparalleled  perfection  to  which, 
lie  has  br'ought  this  particular  art,  and  they  are 
of  opinion  that  Gen.  Mason  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  for  the  just  appreciation  he  has 
formed  of  the  objects  of  our  association,  aa  mani- 


fesfed  by  his  sending  this  excellent  manufacture 
of  a  staple  article  to  our  exhibition. 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Counterpanes. — Se- 
veral varieties  of  cotton  and  wool  counterpanes 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  commiitee,  and  also 
many  patterns  of  counterpanes  of  cotton  entire 
— Mrs.  Mary  VVeilbngs'  La  Fayelte  counterpane 
of  cotton  and  wool  is  deserving  the  approbation 
of  the  committee,  and  also  Mr.  Kelso's  counter- 
pane of  the  same  materials.  Mis.  Maynard,  Mrs. 
J.  T  Mitchel  and  Mrs.  VVaggerman  exhibited 
counterpanes  of  cotton  entire,  and  the  committee 
would  suggest  to  tlie  Society  the  expediency  of 
patronizing  this  useful  fabric  of  domestic  comfort 
and  neatness,  no  preihium  having  heretofore  been 
offered  for  their  e:icoui'agement.  The  one  exhi- 
bited by  Mrs.  Saltonstal  was  extremely  beautiful, 
land  she  is  considered  as  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  for  the  opportunity  she,  with  other 
ladies,  has  afforded  of  exciting  emulation  by  the 
'display  of  such  specimens  of  ingenious  and  taste- 
ful industry. 

Diaper. — Mrs.  Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Waggerman, 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Mitchel  and  Mrs.  Col.  Hood  offered 
several  handsome  varieties  of  linen  diaper  well 
calculated  for  family  use,  the  examination  of 
which  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  committee.  The 
specimen  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Waggerman  appear- 
ed most  worthy  of  the  pre.tiium  designed  for  the 
promotion  of  this  description  of  manufacture. 

Table  Damask. — Several  very  beautiful  pat- 
terns of  table  damask  were  exhibited,  of  large,  con- 
spicuous and  pleasing  figures,  admirably  bleached 
and  woven — The  committee  were  much  gratified 
in  noticing  the  samples  offered  by  Mrs.  Col.  Hood, 
Mrs.  Governor  Stevens,  Mrs.  Daniel  Marlin,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Moore,  and  have  seldom  seen  such 
articles  of  domestic  industry  more  tastefully  ma- 
nufactured. The  specimens  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Governor  Stephens  were  deemed  most  worthy  the 
honors  of  the  Society,  and  for  them  they  award 
the  premium  of  a  Gravy  Spoon  valued  at  ^8. 

Stockings. — Several  handsome  pairs  of  stock 
ings,  knit  of  yarn,  thread  and  cotton  were  offered 
by  Mrs.  E.  C^ojjper,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Hari-is,  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Weilling,  to  each  of  whom  the  com- 
mittee would  recommend  the  premium  designed 
for  these  articles — consisting  in  each  case  of  Tea 
Tongs  of  the  value  of  i$2, — to  Mrs.  Copper  for 
thread,  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Harris  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Weilling,  in  conjunction,  for  wool,  and  to  Mrs.  E. 
N.  R.  for  cotton. 

Domestic  Cotton  an-d  Sail  Cloth. — Mr. 
Whitworth  exhibited  some  very  tasty  and  well 
manufactured  patterns  of  domestic  cotton  of  good 
figure  and  in  excellent  Imitation  of  Ginghams, 
and  Mr.  Colt,  of  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  offered 
sevci'al  pieces  of  sail  cloth  which  bore  the  minut 
est  inspection  of  the  committee,  and  do  great 
honor  to  the  Factory  producing  them. 

Spun  Cotton. — .V  very  rare  specimen  of  cot- 
ton, No.  72,  spun  of  short  staple  at  the  Thistle 
Factory,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Orr.  The  sam- 
ple did  great  credit  to  the  infant  establishment, 
over  which  that  gentleman  presides,  and  shews 
the  great  perfection  to  which  this  department  has 
arrived  in  the  United  States. 

Patent  Lint. — Mrs.  Frances  Jones  offered 
a  sample  of  Surgeon's  lint,  which  professional  nier. 
have  very  highly  recommended,  audit  appeared 
to  the  committee  to  be  worthy  of  much  praise  as 
an  article  highly  useful  in  the  family  of  every 
farmer. — If  any  premium  had  been  offered  for 
this  object  they  would  have  had  much  pleasure  in 
awarding  it  to  her. 

Broken  Flax. — Several  specimens  of  br-oken 
flax  most  ingeniously  pi'epared  from  the  rou^hesf 
state  to  the  finest  condition  for  spinning,  were 
offered  to  the  notice  of  the  cammittee,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  mode,  detailing  the 
process  of  this  skilful  preparatiou  did  not  accompa- 


ny the  samples.  The  prculiar  facilities  which  this 
preparation  would  affor-l  when  extensively  adapt- 
ed to  manufactures,  should  merit  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  and  they  would  respectfully  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  probable  ad- 
vantages which  might  result  from  the  immediate 
encouragement  of  this  ingenious  pre))aration. 

Ladies'  Veils. — Two  veils,  very  beautifully 
worked  liy  Mrs.  H.  V  Sonierville  and  Miss  Ann 
Eliza  Linden'>erger,  were  submitted,  both  of 
which  were  elegantly  and  ingeniously  executed, 
and  did  infinite  honor  to  the  taste  and  industry  of 
those   ladies.      Also  several    specimens   of  lace 

were  exhibited  by   Mrs.  Stone,  and  ,  all  of 

which  were  highly  admired  by  the  ladies  who 
honored  the  Society  with  their  presence — but  no 
premium  having  been  contemplated  by  the  Socie- 
ty for  such  specimens  of  or-namental  industry, 
the  committee  were  prevented  from  bestowing 
that  testimony  of  their  admiration. 

Straw  Bonnets. — Two  samples  of  straw  bon- 
nets were  offered,  viz: — the  one  in  imitation  of 
Leghorn,  the  other  of  common  straw — each  of 
these  articles  were  handsome  of  its  kind,  and 
show  clearly  to  what  perfection  this  branch  of 
manufacture  may  be  carried  in  Maryland.  The 
committee  have  awarded  the  premium  to  the 
Leghorn  sample,  exhibited  by  Miss  Maffit  of  Cce- 
cil,  altho'  it  was  manifestly  deficient  in  whitenes* 

Straw  Baskets. — Some  veiy  handsome  work- 
manship of  Baskets  and  Mats  were  offered  by 
Mrs.  Campbell,  all  constructed  of  variegated 
straw,  and  were  much  admired  for  their  neatness 
and  beauty. 

Soap. — Many  excellent  samples  of  hard  soap 
were  exhibited,  but  the  committee  not  feeling 
themselves  competent  to  decide  on  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  this  truly  valuable  staple  to  good 
housekeeping,  a  committee  of  ladies  with  much 
kindness,  consented  to  relieve  them  of  this  part 
of  their  duty  ;  and  after  much  examination  and 
deliberate  conference,  the  volunteer  preniiam  of 
elegant  scissors  with  silver  hook  and  chain,  offered 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner,  was  awarded  by  the  ladies 
to  Mrs.  Sarah  H'  Hammond. 

Headle. — A  very  ingenious  invention  used  in 
weaving,  and  called  Headle,  made  of  wire  was 
exhibited  by  — — of  the  Thistle  Facto- 
ry, and  from  well  authenticated  statements  ap- 
peared highly  worthy  of  public  patronage. 

Gloves. — .\  pair  of  Leather  Gloves  very  de- 
licately made,  on  which  was  stamped  the  name 
of  La  Fayette  were  handed  to  the  committee 
from  Miss  Simmonds,  with  a  polite  request  that 
they  would  present  them  to  the  Farmer  of  I^a 
Grange — the  friend  of  universal  liberty.  The 
committee  have  returned  their  thanks,  in  the 
name  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  to 
Miss  Simmonds. — A  pair  of  woollen  gloves  ex- 
tremely fine  and  beautiful  knit  by  a  Lady  of  Fre- 
derick County,  were  also  presented  through  Clot- 
worthy  Birnie,  Esq.  to  General   La  Fayette. 

The  committee  feel    it  necessary  to  state  that 
from  the    manner  in  which  the   articles  of  Do- 
mestic manufacture  were  presented  for  examina- 
tion it  was  found  impossible   to  bestow  that  mi- 
nute  and  careful  attention  to  each  article   which 
this   very  interesting  branch  of  family  econon.y 
really  merits.     They  therefore  recommend   that 
in  future,  measures  be  adopted  by  the  Society  by 
which  each   article  intended  for  exhiirltion  shall 
be  lodged   with  the  Society  at  least  ten  days  be- 
fore the  Cattle  Show,  in  order  that  they  may  ba 
numbered    and    arranged    without    shosving  the 
names  of  the  manufacturers  ;  which  should  not  be 
known  until  after  the  premium  be  awarded. 
HENRY  V.  SOMERVILLE, 
D-  JENIFER, 
RICHARD  FRISBY. 
THOMAS  ELLICO  FT, 
TOBIAS  E.  STANSBURY, 
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37"  •■Vsitf  on  House/told    Manufactures. 
The  Editor  claims  the  credit  of  having  been 
instrumentul    in   offering  a  hirge   portion  of  the 
funds  of  tl>c  Society  for  improvement   in  family 
domestic   manufactures — and  the  effect  has  fully 
equalled  the  most  sanguine  calculation.     Would 
it  not  be  well  at  an   ear/u  meeting  of  the  Trus- 
tees, to   appoint  a  committee  to  frame  a  scale  of 
premiums  for  this   object  i"     Let  them  embrace 
all  of  the  most  useful  articles   in  the  household 
way ;    and  make  the  rule    imfiernth'e,    that    the 
article  shall  be  left  with  the  Corresponding  Se- 
cretary,   at    least   one  iveek,    before    the   show 
and  let  the  comniittte  arrange  and  examine  them 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Show  ;   and  the  ladies  at- 
tend to   inspect   them   on  the  next.     In  fact,  we 
are  sine  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  tl\is  case, 
if  ladiescould  be  prevailed  upon  toaward  the  pre- 
miums, as  they  are  much  better  judges  than  gen- 
tlemen.    This  is,  at  all  events,  a  branch  of  our 
exhibition,   that    requires   increased  bounty  and 
attention,  and  more  system   and  regularity  ;  for 
he   knows  but  little  of  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  who  has  not  learned  that    when  you  in- 
terest the  ladies,   you  touch  the  spring  that  influ- 
ences, most  powerfully,  all  the  best  feelings  and 
energies  of  man. 


ON  IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

The  committee  appointed  to  judge  of  Imple- 
ments of  Husltandry,  beg  leave  to  state,  that  they 
have  carefuUv  examined  the  several  objects  pre- 
sented for  their  consideration,  and  although  they 
found  many  th.it  were  worthy  of  commendation, 
for  their  utility  as  well  as  their  construction, 
there  were  few  that  had  any  claim  to  the  merit 
of  novelty  in  principle.  Indeed,  under  the  proper 
head  of  agricultural  inachinerv,  there  was  exhi- 
bited to  them  but  one  object  that  appeared  to 
unite  the  double  claim  of  originality  and  useful- 
ness— the  p'ltent  Cylinder  Straw  Cutter  of  Mr. 
Eastman,  which  they  with  confidence  recommend 
t)  the  patronage  of  the  publick,  as  the  most  effi- 
cient instrument  for  that  purpose  that  they  have 
yet  seen. 

The  same  gentleman  also  presented  for  their 
inspection,  a  spinning  machine,  which  they  re- 
commend as  highly  valuable,  in  enabling  families 
to  manufacture  to  advantage  the  products  of  their 
own  estates,  and  award  to  the  proprietor  the  first 
premium,  a  goblet  valued  at  SIO- 

Mr.Chenoweth  exhibited  a  Threshing  Machine, 
■which  from  the  impossibility  of  testing  its  merits 
on  the  ground,  the  committee  are  not  prepared 
to  pass  a  positive  opinion  upon,  but  are  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  may  be  valualile. 

Mr.  Richardson  presented  for  their  exainina- 
tion  a  Refrigerator,  which  although  especially 
constructed  for  the  preservation  and  transporta- 
tion of  butter,  the  committee  would  recommend 
as  well  calculated  for  promoting  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  families. 

There  was  also  exhibited  a  Wheat  Fan  from 
Washington  county,  which  although  it  has  alrea- 
dy been  noticed  with  high  commendation  by  the 
society,  they  cannot  pass  over  without  adding 
their  testimony  in  its  favor — it  is  known  as  Wat- 
kins'  Fan. 

JOHN  MERCER, 
EDWARD  (iUAY, 
W.  B.  BUCHANAN. 

ON  FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 
The  committee  on  Fermented  Liquors,  report : 
That  the  only  subject  submitted  to  them,  was 
toaward  "a  fire mium  for  the  best  barrel  of  Ci- 
der of  the  make  of  any  /irecedinff  year,    of  the 
pure  juice  uf  the  apfle." 


the  exercise  of  any  judgment  on  the  matter,  as 
but  two  samples  were  presented,  neither  of  which, 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Society,  did 
they  consider  as  "worthy  the  distinction"  of  a 
premium,  although  both  of  good  quality  ;  the  sam- 
ple, designated  by  them  as  No.  2,  was  injured  by 
trans/iortation. 

The  coinmittee  regret  it  was  not  in  their  pow- 
er to  award  a  premium  for  the  best  sample  of 
domestic  wine,  as  they  had  an  o])portunity  of  tast- 
ing some  excellent  specimens  of  that  manufac- 
ture. 

Mrs.  Ellicott,  Mrs.  Hart,  Mrs.  Jonas  McPher- 
son,  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Walker,  submitted  some  bot- 
tles of  Currant  Win&  of  their  own  manufacture; 
which,  though  varying  considerably  in  their  quali- 
ty and  flavour,  were  all  excellent ; — and  whilst 
they  indicate  a  great  improvement  in  this  branch 
of  domestic  labour,  do  great  credit  to  the  zeal 
and  spirit  of  the  ladies,  who  consent  to  become 
competitors,  in  this  laudable  attempt,  to  elicit 
specimens  of  domestic  industry  and  economy. — 
Mrs.  EUicott's  "  Strawberry  Wine,"  was  most  ex- 
cellent, though  rather  more  of  a  cordial  than  the 
specimens  of  currant  wine  above  mentioned. 

The  committee  would  respectfully  suggest,  the 
propriety  at  the  next  annual  show,  of  giving  pre- 
miums for  the  best  samples  of  all  descriptions  of 
fermented  liquors  of  domestic  manufacture.  In 
every  point  of  view  they  are  entitled  to  the  no- 
tice and  encouragement  of  the  Society  ;  they  are 
cheap  and  wholesome — to  a  certain  extent  may 


gallon  of  juice  two  gallons  spri'w>;or  pump  water  ; 
and  to  each  gallon  of  the  mixture,  add  3  pounds 
common  refined  sugar;  put  the  whole  into  a  clean 
(wine)  cask — let  it  stand  in  the  open  air,  shaded 
from  the  sun,  until  it  has  imdergone  a  fermenta- 
tion, it  may  then  be  removed  into  the  cellar:  the 
cask  must  be  full  to  throw  out  any  impure  sub- 
stance that  will  be  in  the  liquor.  In  the  parcels 
exhibited,  no  kind  of  spirituous  liquor  has  been 
used. 

ON  PLOUGHING  WITH  HORSES. 

The  committee  on  Ploughing  with  Horses  re- 
port, that  Robert  Sinclair  of  Baltimore,  entered 
one  three  horse  plough  of  his  own  make,  with- 
out a  competitor — the  performance  of  his  plough 
was  excellent,  the  average  depth  being  at  least 
7  inches,  and  turning,  in  very  superior  style,  the 
width  of  16  feet  at  1?  furrows.  We  therefore 
award  him  the  first  premium  for  ploughing  with 
three  horses.  And  to  his  ploughman,  John  Hil- 
lis,  the  premium  of  three  dollars. 

Your  committee  deem  it  proper  to  state,  that 
when  the  several  ploughs  were  ready  to  stai-f, 
they  caused  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  the 
ploughman,  that  in  their  determination  upon  the 
merits  of  each,  they  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  perforiTiance  in  general,  without  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  s/ieed  of  the  teams. 

Jonathan  Milburn  entered  and  ploughed  with 
a  two  horse  plough  made  by  Gideon  Davis,  of 
George  Town,  D.  C.  running  an  average  denth 


be  considered  as  necessary  in  domestic  economy, 'of  5^  to  6  inches,  and  tm-ning  the  width  of  16 
to  every  part  of  which  they  can  be  applied  bet-  feet  at  17  furrows.  The  performance  of  this 
ter   than  the  7niserable  trash  imported   into  the  plough,  in   the  judgment  of  your  committee,  en- 


country  and  denominsited,  "  low  priced  wines 
which  is  as  inferior  in  quality  and  wholesome- 
ness  as  it  is  dearer  by  three-fold  in  price.  A 
calculation  of  the  probable  saving  to  the  agricul- 
tural community,  resulting  from  the  inanufactare 
by  each  family  of  a  single  barrel  of  domestic 
wine,  would  present  a  viewof  this  subject,  which 
would  surprise  the  most  indifferent,  and  stimulate 
the  most  zealous — its  political,  moral,  and  practi 
cal  influence  njjon  society,  would  be  more  ex- 
tensive than  at  first  view  it  would  seem  capable 
of  producing.  Moreover,  the  attention  to  this 
description  of  domestic  manufacture,  produced  by 
the  encouragement  to  be  held  forth  by  the  Soci- 
ety, would  very  naturally  lead  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape,  and  the  manufacture  of  wines  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  hillierto  attempted  in  this 
State. 

The  coinmittee  forbear  entering  at  large  into 
this  subject  upon  this  occasion,  as  there  are  so 
many  matters  before  the  Society  for  considera- 
tion ;  but  they  trust  it  will  not  fail  hereafter  to 
receive  the  attention,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  its  importance  deserves. 
Submitted  respectfully. 

WM.  GIBSON, 
ELIAS  GLENN, 
ALEX.  NISBET, 
GEO.  WINCHESTER, 
Committee  on  Fermented  Liquors. 
Baltimore,  24'/j  .Yov.  1,924. 
Note    on    Fehjmknted  Liquors. — Notwith- 
standing no  premium  had  been  ofl^ered,  samples  of 
Currant  Wine,  of  various  exllence,  were  sent  by 
several   ladies,    who 

after  receive  more  .suitable  acknowledgments 
On  the  list  we  find  the  names  of  Mrs.  Hart, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Boyd.  Mrs.  McPherson,  Mrs. 
S.  P.  Walker,  and  Mrs.  Ellicott ;  and  two  bottles 
of  Strawberry  Wine  also  were  sent  by  Mrs.  Elli- 
co't.  Along  with  Mrs.  McPherson's  were  sent 
the  following  directions  for  making: — 


titles  it  to  the  first  premium  for  ploughing  with 
two  horses.  And  we  also  award  the  premium  of 
two  dollars  to  Jonathan  Milburn  as  ploughman. 

The  second  premiuin  for  a  two  horse  plough 
we  award  to  James  Swan — the  performance  in 
this  case  was  with  a  plough  made  by  Robert 
Sinclair,  of  Baltimore,  and  running  an  average 
depth  of  6  inches,  and  turning  the  width  of  IS 
feet  at  18  furrows. 

The  second  premium  for  ploughman  we  award 
to  Smith  Johnson. 

Robert  Sinclair  performed  excellent  work  with 
a  two  horse  plough,  averaging  6  inches  in  depth, 
and  turning  16  feet  in  width  at  18  furrows. 

William  Patterson's  plough  drawn  by  tw» 
mules,  and  running  5 A  inches  deep,  turned  16 
feet  in  width  at  19  furrows. 

Caleb  Whitamore  entered  with  a  Chenoweth 
plough,  which  averaged  5  inches  deep,  and  turn- 
ed  16  feet  in  width  at  19  furrows. 

Your  committee  further  state  that  althouf,h 
the  performance  throvighout  was  in  their  judg- 
ment excellent,  and  the  scene  apparently  highly 
gratifying  to  the  spectators — yet  the  several 
competitors  were  sulijected  to  inconvenience,  and 
their  operations  somewhat  retarded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  crowd  pressing  too  close  to  the 
team. 

The  whole  of  which  is  submitted  and  signed 
by  THOS.  P.  STABLER, 

Chairjnan.* 

*  It    was    expressly   stated,   that   each    acting 

member  of  every  committee,  should  sign  Reports, 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  will  here-  ithat  it  might  hereafter  be  the  better  known,  whv 

formed  the  committee,  and  pronounced  the  judg- 
ment. 

ON  PLOUGHING  WITH  OXEN. 

The  committee  gave  the    several  competitors 

who    presented    theinselves    a   fair   trial. — The 

teains  entered  were  two  oxen  of  Mr.  John  Marsh, 

Place  any  quantity  of  currants  in  a  press,  and 'managed  by  himself — two  oxen  of  Mr.  Stabler, 

extract  the  juice  ;  strain  it  through  a  coarse  cloth,   managed    by  himself — two    2  ox  teams,  of  Mr. 


The  committee  have  had  but  little  chajice  forjto  keep  all  the  seed  and  pumice  out;  add  to  each  ^Underwood,  managed  by  two  servants — and  tw» 
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oxen  of  Mr.  Bartholomew,  managed  by  himself. 
The  quantity  of  ground  to  be  ;iloughed,  one 
twelfth  of  an  acre.  Three  of  the  ploughs  finish- 
ed the  prescribed  work  nearly  at  tiie  same  lime. 
Kut  the  conimit'.ee  are  decidedly  oi  the  opinion 
that  the  team  owned  and  managed  by  Mr.  Marsh, 
did  the  best  work  in  the  same  time — about  25 
minutes — and  they  accordingly  award  him  the 
premium.  At  the  same  time  the  committee  can 
not  but  express  their  high  satisfaction  with  the 
work  done  by  Mr.  Underwood's  teams — and  from 
what  they  have  seen  of  this  performance,  they 
oa>!  not  hut  regret  l/iat  oxen  are  so  little  used  in 
Maryland. 

JACOB  POE, 

WM.  FELL  JOHNSON. 

JOHN  COCKEY,  of  Fed'k.  Co. 

W.  W.  TAYLOR. 

HENRY  SNOWDEN. 

ON  BUTTER. 

Fhe  committee  on  butter  award  : — 
For  the  best  butter,  the  sample  exhibited  to 
be  of  a  churning  of  not  less  than  5lbs.  and  not 
less  than  one  week  old,  a  Silver  Can,  valued  at 
jjilO,  to  Mr.  Robert  Riddle,  of  Baltimore  County. 
For  the  second  best  butter,  particulars  as  above, 
a  Goblet,  gS,  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Uonahbon,  of  Dor. 

Forthe  third  best  butter,  particulars  as  aljove, 
a  Butter  Ladle.  g5,  to  Mr.  E.lward  Divcn. 

For  the  best  potted  butter,  not  less  than  three 
months  old,  nor  less  than  121bs.  a  Can,  §10,  to 
Mr.  Henry  NicoUs,  of  B.dtimore  County. 

For  the  second  best  puitel  butter,  particulars 
as  above,  a  Goblet,  g8,  to  Mr.  Underwood.  I 

For  the  third  best  potted  butter,  p^-ticulars  asl 
above,  a  pair  of  Sauce  Ladles,  five  dollars,  uonei 
oflered.  j 

An  American  cheese,  one  year  old,  was  svib-j 
mitted  for  examination  to  the  committee,   ivhichl 
was  made  by  Mr.  Amos  ToUes,  of  Winchester,! 
Connecticut — and  which  they  found  superior  in 
quality  to  most  of  the  English  cheese  imported 
into  this  country  for  some  years  past. 
ALLEN  THOMAS, 
DANIEL  HUGHES, 
HARRY  D.G.  CARROLL, 
J.  W.  PAITERSON, 
D.  MURRAY. 
WM.  LORiMAN. 

03="  J^ote  a/i/Uicable  to  several  cases. 
Shall  managers  be  allowed  to  exhibit  and  take 
premiums  lor  the  property  of  their  employers  .> 
No  little  disapprobation  has  been  expressed,  un- 
der the  persuasion  that  in  several  cases,  the  pro- 
perty of  gentlemen  who  did  not  wish  to  encounter 
the  chance  of  defeat,  or  who  had  no  desire  to 
take  our  premiums,  allowed  their  property  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  name  of  their  manager  or 
overseer.  It  is  said,  that  though  the  stake  may 
be  small,  the  competition  is  highly  honourable, 
and  that  no  gentleman  alive  to  the  real  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  subject  should  be  ashamed 
to  enter  the  lists.  That  the  higher  his  station 
the  more  honourable  he  makes  the  competition, 
and  that  the  more  willingly  he  should  acquiesce, 
if  beaten,  in  surrendering  the  prize  to  those  who 
will  the  more  esteem  it.  That  in  fact  he  has  no 
right  to  decline  the  lists,  and  fight  his  equals  by 
substitute.  That  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  may 
be  right  and  even  politick  in  any  gentleman,  af- 
ter he  has  taken  his  chance,  if  he  gain  the  prize 
to  relinquish  it  publickly  to  his  manager,  as  a 
token  of  his  fidelity  and  good  management.  We 
only  mention  these  things  as  having  been  the  sub 
ject  of  nsuch  remark,  and  as  forming  a  proper 
topick  for  consideration  when  preparations  are 
making  for  the  next  exhibition. 


ON  VOLUNTEER  PREMIUMS. 
The  comniiUee  cliurged  with  the  distribution 
of  the  volu'necr  premiums  report — 

That  they  liave  given  all  the  lime  at  their  dis- 
posal to  th'--  examination  of  the  several  subjects 
submitted  to  them  ;  and  that  they  regret  it  was 
much  too  short  to  enable  them  to  decide  on  the 
rumparative  merits  of  all  the  essays  presented 
for  their  consideration.  They  are  of  opinion  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  public  spirited  individu- 
als, who  have  with  so  much  liberality  and  judg- 
ment ottered  these  premiums,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  any  section  of  our  country,  which  might 
be  beneficial  to  our  agriculturists;  and  that  the 
public  notice  of  the  offering  of  these  premiums 
has  been  too  short  to  enable  many  who  might  be 
disposed  to  write  essays,  to  do  so  with  the  re- 
quisite deliberation  and  research.  For  the  two 
first  premiums,  four  essays,  (on  the  relative  value 
of  the  mule  and  horse,  and  of  the  ox  and  horse,') 
of  very  considerable  merit  were  ottered  to  the 
committee;  but,  believiiig  that  the  best  interests 
of  agriculture  will  be  advanced  by  giving  their 
authors  time  to  revise  them,  and  by  allowing 
others  to  enter  into  competition,  the  committee 
feel  it  their  duty  respectfully  to  recommend  the 
postponement  of  the  award  of  the  two  first  pre- 
miums until  the  next  annual  exhibition.  They 
would  also  suggest  the  expediency  of  appointing 
a  new  committee  residing  contiguous  to  each 
other;  and  of  requiring  all  essays  to  be  deposit- 
ed with  that  coiniiiittee  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  next  annual  exhibition.  By  this  means,  it 
appears  to  the  committee  that  the  objects  of 
those  liberal  minded  gentlemen  who  have  aided 
the  society  by  offering  these  premiums,  and  of 
such  gentlemen  as  .nay  be  disposed  to  follow  their 
laudable  example  will  be  most  fully  attained. 

On  the  culture  of  the  vine  the  committee  have 
been  favoured  with  one  essay  of  considerable  in- 
terest, gathered  as  they  supp'se,  more  from  read- 
ing than  experience  in  the  practical  cultivation 
of  the  vine.  As  some  good  may  result  from  a 
liberal  encouragement  of  inquiries  into  the  best 
method  of  cultivating  so  useful  an  article  in  agri- 
culture as  the  grape,  the  committee  have  decided 
to  award  the  premium  offered,  to  the  author  ot 
this  essay — Mr.  W.  H.  Tiernan. 

For  the  fourth  premium,  "for  the  greatest 
quantity  of  useful  domestic  fabricks  made  in  any 
family  in  this  Slate  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  persons  employed,"  no  claimants  appeared,  in 
consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  shortness  of  the 
notice. 

The  fifth  premium  "for  the  greatest  quantity 
of  manure  made  on  any  farm,  without  foreign  ma 
terials.  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed and  domestic  animals  kept,"  the  commit- 
tee award  to  Thomas  P.  Stabler,  E?q.  of  Mont- 
gomery county.  The  committee  cannot  however 
refrain  from  mentioning,  that  they  were  most 
highly  gratified  by  the  report  of  Henry  Thomp- 
son, Esq.  on  the  same  subject ;  but  feeling  them- 
selves bound  to  confine  their  attention  to  the 
simple  fact  of  quantity  without  regard  to  the 
method  of  raising  it  (which  they  regret  that  Mr. 
Stabler  has  omitted  to  describe,)  they  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  award  the  premium  as  above  stated. 
In  relation  to  the  premium  for  the  best  method 
of  rearing  calves  by  hand,  some  difficulty  arose 
in  the  committee  from  the  fact,  that  all  the  calves 
exhibited  to  them  were  more  than  three  days  old 
whan  separated  from  the  mother.  But  as  the 
committee  believe  that  the  description  of  the 
treatment  was  principally  intended  by  the  liberal 
gentlemen  who  opened  the  discussion  by  the  off'er 
of  a  premium,  they  have  awarded  to  David  Wil- 
lianison,  Jr.  of  Baltimore  county,  the  premium 
for  a  description  of  the  most  economical  method 
of  rearing  calves  by  hand. 


For  the  premium  for  soap,  by  the  Editor  of 
the  American  Farmer,  the  claimants  were  many 
and  respectable,  considering  the  shortness  of 
the  notice.  There  were  a  variety  of  very  beau- 
tiful samples,  and  the  comaiittee  being  at  a 
loss  to  decide  betivecu  them,  recjuested  ladies 
to  inspect  the  Sjiecimens  and  otter  their  opinion, 
in  which  the  committee  concurred,  and  they  have 
con.sequently  awarded  the  premium  for  soap  to 
Mrs  Sarah  Hammond,  of  Elkridge,  Anne-Arun- 
del  county.* 

WM.  C.  SOMERVILLE, 
E.  H.  CUMMINS, 
THO.MAS  ELLICOTT, 
GRAFTON  DUVALL, 
GEORGE  HOWARD. 

*  The  premium  has  been  inscribed  1824,  for 
best  soap — from  the  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer, by  the  hands  of  La  Fayette. 

JT*  -Mote  on  Volunteer  Premiums. 

The  premiums  not  awarded  in  this  case,  are 
offered  again  for  the  same  objects,  and  the  Editor 
takes  this  opportunity  to  invite  gentlemen  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  add  their  names  to  the 
list,  by  the  olTer  of  a  premium  of  any  amount 
for  any  particular  object  to  which  they  would  like 
to  prompt  atteiition.  Their  otters  can  be  added 
from  time  to  time  to  the  list,  and  if  they  can 
themselves  excel  in  the  particular  case,  it  will  be 
perfectly  fair  to  gain  their  own  premium.  It 
will  only  be  exercising  the  privilege  of  patronis- 
ing the  society  in  the  mode  which  they  may 
themselves  prefer,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
society. 

For  a  special  instance,  suppose  a  gentleman  has 
a  fine  horse  that  covers — what  better  can  he  do 
to  raise  his  character  as  a  foal-getter  than  by  of- 
fering a  premium  of  a  cup  of  ten  or  twenty  dol- 
lars to  the  owner  of  the  best  colt,  got  by  such 
horse  i"  and  so  in  any  other  case  where  a  gentle- 
man may  desire  to  ascertain  the  ne  plus  ultra, 
that  can  be  done  in  any  particular  branch  of 
farming. 


RuvaV  S\»ovts. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

GREAT  ^nOOTVHG— Washington    County— 
against  Anne  Arundel  and  Batlimore  Counties. 
A''o-vember  I9th,  1824. 

Sir, — As  you  appear  much  pleased  with  the 
"  increasing  taste  for  rural  sports,  arising  amongst 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country,"  per  nit  a  subscri- 
ber to  give  you  a  statement  of  the  performance 
of  several  gentlemen  in  Washington  County,  Ma- 
ryland. 

Col.  F.  TiLGHMAN  and  Dr.  William  Ham- 
mond, after  their  usual  dinner  time  in  the  fall, 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  two  miles  to  the 
hunting  grounds — they  bagged  31  brace  of  par- 
tridges. The  next  evening  they  turned  out,  they 
bagged  29  brace— making  120  partridges  in  two 
evenings. 

Mr.  George  Tilghman,  in  attending  to  the 
business  of  his  farm  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  riding 
from  his  farm  to  Hager's  town  in  the  afternoon, 
bagged  in  the  day,  2U  lirace  of  partridges,  and 
shot  the  latter  part  of  the  day  in  company,  con- 
sequently  must  have  lost  many  chances. 

Dr.  VVm.  Hammond  bagged,  in  the  fore  and 
afternoon  shooting,  20i  brace,  though  he  shot  in 
company  with  three  other  gentlearen, 

Yesterday  Col.  Filghman  and  Dr.  Hammond, 
in  riding  from  Hager's  town  to  Col.  Tilgh.man's 
farm  and  on  their  return,  bagged  29  brace  of  par- 
tridges— lost  several. 
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111  the  iiiorniiig  but  t'e.v  birds  were  found— in 
the  evening  13  brace  were  killed  in  about  1  hour. 
A  SU3SCK1BEH, 


R:chmotul  Races,  Fall  Meeting, 
Commenced  on  the  26th  ult.  with  sweepstakes 
for  3  vears  old  colts  and  fillies,  2  mile  heats,  en- 
trance SliJO.  and  was  won  with  ijreat  ease  by  Mr. 
Wm.  R.  Johnson's  sorrel  colt  Janus,  by  Sir  Archy, 
beating  Mr.  J.  J  Harrison's  bay  colt  Burstall,  and 
Mr  Selden's  bay  fiUey  Victoria.  The  day  being 
bad,  no  note  was  made  ot  the  time  of  running  the 
heats. 

Second  Day. 
The  Proprietor's  purse  of  §300,  3  mile  heats, 
was  won  by  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Johnson's  bay  mare 
Betsey  Richards,  beating  Mr.  J.  J.  Harrison's 
brown  horse  Aratus,  at  two  heats.  The  time  ot 
running  was  as  follows: — 

1st  heat,  6  minutes. 
2d  heat,  6  minutes  8  seconds. 
Ihird  Day. 
The  Jockey  Club  purse  of  glOOO,  4  mile  heats, 
was  won  bv  Mr.  Wm.  R  Johnson's  bay  mare,  en- 
tered as  Ja'nette,  (now  called  VirginiaLa  Fayette) 
at  3  heats,  beating  Mr.  VVynne's  bay  mare  Flir- 
tilla,  and  Mr.  Tillory's  bay  horse  Marion. 


Virginia  La  Fayette  by  Sir  Archy  .311 
Flirtilla  by  Sir  Archy  .  .  .12  2 
Marion  by  Sir  Ai-cliy      .         .         •         2     3     3 

I'st  heat,  8  minutes  11  seconds. 

2d   heal,  7  minutes  J8  seconds. 

3d  heat,  8  minutes  125  seconds. 
This  race  afforded  fine  sport,  and  was  closely 
contested,  the  prize  of  j^lUOO  (all  in  American 
gold)  was  contained  in  a  splendid  purse  of  steel 
nett  work  ;  the  course  presented  a  very  animating 
spectacle,  which  was  enhanced  by  the  presence 
of  Gen.  La  Fayette  and  suite,  together  with  a 
number  of  Revolutionary  Officers  and  distinguish- 
ed strangers,  who  by  invitation  attended  and 
drew  with  them  a  larger  concourse  of  people 
than  had  before  attended.  The  General  was  con- 
ducted by  a  Committee  of  the  Club,  from  his 
lodgings  to  the  field,  he  continued  in  his  barouche 
till  a  short  time  before  the  race;  when  he  was 
conducted  to  the  judges'  stand,  where  he  remain- 
ed during  the  time  ol  running,  and  expressed  very 
great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  at  the  exhibition. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  race,  the  General  and 
his  attendants  were  conducted  to  the  jockey  club 
dining  room,  where  they  partook  of  a  splendid 
and  sumptuous  dinner,  prepared  by  Mr.  James 
Srlden,  the  proprietor,  and  given  by  the  Jockey 
Club  ill  honour  of  the  General.  Nothing  occur- 
red during  the  day  to  disturb  fora  single  moment 
the  pleasures  ot  the  scene. 

COMFORTS  OF  A  HIGHLAND  STABLE. 

The  following  account  of  the  stablmg  and 
grooming  horses  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  Caithness,  is  from  "Dr.  MaccuUoch's  Let- 
ters from  the  Highlands  :'' — 

"The  stable  at  Houiia,  considering  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  at  all,  had  no  positive  demerits;  a 
rare  case  1  must  admit.  But  if,  atter  describing 
Mrs.  Maclarty's  kitchen,  and  after  breakfasting, 
dining,  and  sleeping  at  her  hotel,  I  were  not  to 
le.id  you  into  the  stable  of  a  Highland  inn  of  this 
class,  1  should  be  unjust  to  the  fair  sex;  as  it 
must  be  supposed  that  this  department,  however 
iiidirectlv,  is  under  the  controul  and  manageimni 
of  Mr.  Maclarty,  not  of  the  lady  If  you  aucceeii 
in  reaching  it,  i'l  must  be  through  a  pool  of  mud 
and  water,  .lul  other  indesciibables,  and  it  will 
beforiunate  if  they  are  some  stepping-stones  for 


yourself:  more  fortunate,  if  yiur  horse  does  not 
trip  on  them,  and  souse  you  with  the  perfumes  of 
this  moat.  If  he  is  a  tall  horse,  not  understand- 
ing architecture,  he  will  knock  his  head  against 
the  door-way  ;  and  if  you  have  the  misfortune  to 
carry  a  portmanteau,  as  may  happen  to  single 
gentlemen,  he  will  stick  in  the  passage,  and  pull 
off  the  straps,  which  there  is  no  saddler  to  mend. 
When  you  get  in,  you  find  two  or  three  holes  in 
the  wail,  for  the  sake  of  ventilation;  so  that  on 
Mr.  Coleman's  system,  he  cannot  catch  cold.  If 
you  do  not  keep  an  eye  on  him,  you  will  shortly 
find  him  swilling  water  out  of  a  bucket,  or  in  the 
nearest  river;  and  the  next  morning  he  is  foun- 
dered ;  and  so  are  you  When  he  does-want  wa- 
ter, as  there  is  seldom  a  pail,  he  is  dragged  out 
by  the  inane  to  the  river;  and  if  he  breaks  his 
knees  among  the  rocks  and  stones,  he  is  used  to 
it,  or  else  his  traternity  is,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
It  is  reckoned  politic  here  to  sulFer  the  mud  to 
dry  on  his  legs;  and  to  pick  or  examine  his  feet 
would  be  troublesome.  If  the  thatch  is  water 
tight,  so  much  the  better.  A  hayloft  is  a  luxury  : 
and  as  there  is  no  stable  lantern,  the  hay  hangs 
down  among  the  loose  boards  upon  the  candle; 
but,  being  damp,  there  is  no  danger  The  boy 
goes  up  to  stir  it  about,  and  you  are  covered  wi'.h 
dust  and  chaff.  So  is  the  horse,  and  as  he  is  not 
wiped  down,  and  there  is  rio  horse  cloth,  that 
helps  to  keep  him  warm.  Since  the  Scottish  re- 
formers pulled  down  the  stalls  in  their  churches, 
they  have  probably  thought  them  unnecessary  in 
their  stables;  but  a  few  saddles  and  pikes  and 
poles  and  wheelbarrows  and  horse  collars,  with  a 
strav  pig,  a  hen  and  chickens,  and  «  calf,  serve, 
at  the  same  time,  to  wedgf  him  up,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  being  dull  It  is  likely  that  you  will 
object  to  the  society  of  half  a  dozen  sharp-horned 
stirks  and  stots  ;  but  what  then?  If  Jon  vliink  it 
prudent  to  tie  him  up,  under  these  circumstances, 
or  because  the  house  is  filled  with  Highland  po- 
nies  justling  and  squabb!:iig  an  i  kicking  in  evcy 
direction,  there  is  no  h  ilter,  Vou  jiiay  use  your 
bridle,  which  he  will  break;  or  if  you  insist  on  .i 
halter,  a  rope  will  be  found  before  to-morrow, 
and  made  fast  round  his  throat  with  a  slip  knot; 
so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  you  wdl  find  hiai  hanged 
the  next  morning.  If  there  is  a  manger,  proljri 
bly  the  corn  is  put  into  it ;  but  it  is  either  full  of 
holes,  so  tha'  the  nat.^  run  through,  or  so  high 
that  he  cannot  reach  them.  If  there  is  a  rack, 
the  hay  is  thrown  on  the  ground,'which  is  a  great 
saving,  because  he  will  spoil  half  of  it,  and  that 
will  serve  for  his  bed.  That,  with  his  own  pro- 
duce, is  probably  the  only  bed  he  will  get  ;  but, 
being  added  to  tJie  former  beds  of  former  horses, 
it  serves  to  keep  him  moist  and  cool.  You  Ijegin 
by  giving  him  hay  ;  but  as  it  is  made  of  musty 
rushes  and  other  matters,  he  refuses  to  eat  it, 
expecting  corn.  But  if  you  begin  with  corn,  as 
that  is  musty  too,  he  waits  for  the  hay.  It  is  pro- 
baole  that  he  will  determine  which  is  worst  when 
he  is  hungry  enough.  Ahighlander  ostler  of  this 
taniily  is  a  great  enemy  to  false  delicacy  ;  there- 
tore  begin  your  journey  by  bronzing  your  stii  ru,iS 
and  bridle;  it  will  save  remonstrance.  When 
you  are  about  to  depart  in  the  morning,  you  must 
not  be  in  haste;  because  your  horse  is  neither 
fed  nor  watered,  nor  is  likely  to  be,  until  yau  do 
it  yourself.  If  he  is  a  gray  horse  you  will  hnd 
that  he  is  turned  green  ;  and  as  he  will  become 
greener  every  day,  since  a  curry-comb  was  never 
heard  of  in  vlr.  Maclarty's  stable,  the  pruden' 
thing  is  to  |)aint  him  green  before  you  begin.  A 
whisp  ol  straw  might  have  Ijeeu  substituted,  you 
will  thniK,  for  the  curry-comb:  but  the  knave 
trusts  thai  the  next  shower  will  do  as  well.  The 
mane,  ot  course,  is  malted  by  the  fairies  ;  for  hon 
else  should  it  have  become  so  inextricable  that 
the  fingers  of  this  bare-headed  kilted  callen  will 


not  make  it  lie  in  any  directi«i'i — even  in  -;  .»rong 
one?  If  he  possessed  the  luxury  of  a  comb  of 
either  kind,  it  is  probable  he  would  use  the  one 
to  straighten  his  own  locks,  and  the  other  to  claw 
his  own  hide.  When  your  saddle  and  bridle  are 
to  be  put  on,  you  will  find  that  they  have  been 
lying  in  the  dirt  all  night,  as  there  is  no  peg  to 
hang  them  on;  and  in  a  well-regulated  stable,  it 
is  held  matter  of  policy  to  keep  some  wild  colt  or 
filly  loose,  who  walks  about  in  the  night,  trying 
to  purloin  the  hay  and  corn  of  his  neighbours, 
having  none  of  his  own  ;  so  that,  if  you  sleep 
near  it,  you  are  regaled  with  quarrelling  and 
kicking  and  stamping  all  night.  But.it  is  time  t« 
lock  the  stable  door;  yet  not  till  you  have  paid 
the  breechless  lout  as  much  for  doing  nothing,  as, 
in  London,  would  have  polished  horse,  bit,  and 
stirrups,  to  the  lustre  of  the  planet  Venus ;  and 
twice  as  much  for  musty  husks  and  mouldly  rush- 
es, as  would  have  procured  all  the  luxuries  of 
.Mark-lane  and  the  Hay. market. 

[Such  comforts  may  be  realized  without  travel- 
ling for  them  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ] 

Ed.  Am.  Farmur. 


^JIi5^  ll^^iB.iE.iii:Ba 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Dkcembkr  3,  1824. 


THE  PRICES  t)F  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

'XT'  *^'e  have  taken  the  round  of  the  wharves  to 
ascertain  if  there  be  anv  change,  worthy  ot  .loie, 
in  the  pn.e  of  the  articles  usually  qu  ited  in  tiie 
American  Farmer.  The  result  is,  tint,  astoTi^- 
BACco,  thcr-  IS  nothing  doing  ;  no  s  tl -s — .Vlieat 
isduil,  andiuiour  much  on  hand  an  i  little  doing — 
Red  Wheat  may  be  qu  itej  at  aO  to  y5  c>.-;il,i — 
■■-Vharf  Flour  at  .^4.62.J,  9'J  days  credit. 

The  staples  of  North  Carolina—  Cotton,  Fur- 
pen'.ine.  Sec.  remain  as  last  quocej,  1 1  1  .u  geusral 
there  is  no  cuaage  worth  statiii;^—  )ak  \Vctod 
from  j^3  to  ^^ '.iO — Pine  do.  ;§2.25.  Fnere  are  at 
the  head  of  the  Basin,  we  should  tiiiuk,  not  less 
than  from.  3  to  400  Bay  Crafts. 


(Ij^ 'I'he  Maryland  Aj^riculiura!  Society  will  meet  at  War- 
■'s  Inn,  Liglit-^treet,  on   SirDiiiiiY  VExr,  iit  10  fiVlirek. 


ncy's  I....,  — ,, .^.,  ...   -., .- 

It  IS  hoped  that  i^riidenit^n  lu  liie  coiniti y  will  i^ndeavntir  to 
atten't,  ami  tliat  lUe  iiieeliiig  will  lie  tun.  \leniln;i-.s  may 
then  receive  their  IJipiiunas;  .luil  lliose  only  have  a  right  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings,  who  pay  g5  peraimiMi. 


The  suoscriber  will  dispose  of  from  300  to  509 
acres  of  the  well  known  FAR.VI,  on  which  lie  now 
resides,  lying  on  \Vest  river,  in  .\nne  .\rundel 
county.  This  portion  has  attached  to  it  all  the 
buildings  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  as 
many  servants  as  could  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  its  cultivation,  and  for  the  curing  of  40 
hogsheads  of  tobacco.  About  250  acres  of  the 
tract  is  now  in  a  highly  productive  state,  and  the 
whole  can  be  enviched  to  almost  any  extent,  as 
there  are  inexhaustible  banks  of  oyster  saells  si- 
tuated in  the  most  convenient  position  totne  prin- 
cipal fields.  He  would  gladly  also  dispose  of  to 
the  purchaser  of  the  farm,  at, very  reduced  pri 
ces,  a  nuniier  of  nealthy,  intelligent,  and  well 
brought  up  SLAVES. 

Letters  addressed  to  him  at  Annapolis,  will  he 
promptly  attended  to  ;  and  tnose  who  are  desiroas 
)f  communicating  iu  person,  will  find  him  at  his 
lesidence  on  VVest  river. 

JNO.  MERCER. 


ONTBiSIS  Of  THIS  NU.^IUKI{. 
Editor's  notice  of  die  late  tJatde  .Shows  and  Itepin-lsofihe 
Comniitu-'s,  Ibri'i'-  Wesleni  Sli'ji'e;  (ir.-al  ■^llO')tins;  Itien- 
moml  Itaces— (.JiMulullsot  a  ilijliialid  fitjltile,  btr. 


No.  3S.— Vol.  G. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


GENERAL  R.  G.  HARPER'S  ADDRESS. 

I'r^pareil  at  the  inBlancc  uf  (lie  Board  of  Trustees, 
AND    DKUVEHKD    BtFOllE   TUE 

Maryland  AgricxiUural  Society, 

\t  theii-  Annual  Exiiiliition,  on  tbe  25tli  November,  18'J4; 
WHICH  WAS  ATTENDED  BY  THK 

Nation's  ©ufst,  «ffif».  Ua  jFayrm, 


t  And  yet  this  pursuit,  noble  and  erinobling  as  it 
is — this  pursuit  which  is  not  less  conducive  to  the 
dignity  and  happiness  of  man,  than  necessary  for 
his  subsistence,  which  occupies  four-fiiths  of  this 
and  every  other  well  constituted  community,  has 
every  where  received  less  public  attention  coun- 
tenance and  support,  than  any  other  branch  of 
industry.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  it  have  ge- 
nerally been  left  to  grope  their  way  in  the  dark  ; 
to  overcome  obstacles  by  their  individual  efforts; 
to  find  out  errors  by  the  experience  of  their  in- 


as  well  as  for  the  discovery  and  introduction  of 
improvements,  on  single  divided  and  unassisted 
exertions. 

It  is  the  object  of  our  Association  to  correct,  as 
far  as  possible,  this  state  of  things,  and  to  give 
agriculture  that  aid  which  is  derived  from  united 
efforts,  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  mutual  com- 


/ly  Hvhose  hands  the  SociETr^s  Premiums  were  jurious  eflfects;  and  to  rely  for  their  correction 
firesented  to  the  fortunate  omfietitors.  "         '        '       ''  ''   ■     j     -■-        - 

Mr.  President 

AND  Gentlemen  of  the  Society: — 

It  is  an  axiom  in  political  science,  that  in  every 
well  ordered  community  the  agricultural  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  classes  ought  to  exist, 

in  a  due  proportion.  The  first  produces  the  ma-  munication  of  discoveries.  One  of  the  various 
terials  with  which  the  others  work,  and  the  food  means  which  the  Society  has  devised  for  attain- 
of  all: — the  second  prepares  these  materials  for  ing  this  end,  is  the  delivery  of  an  address  by 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  man: — and  the  third  one  of  its  me.nbers,  on  some  subject  connected 
circulates  the  surplus  products  of  both  ;  thus  with  agriculture.  In  consigning  of  this  honoura- 
enabling  every  individual  to  tui-n  his  labour  to  the  ble  task  to  jne,  they  have,  I  fear,  formed  much 
best  account,  by  exchanging  it  for  such  products  too  favourable  an  estimate  of  my  attainments,  in 
of  the  labour  of  others  in  every  pa«t  of  the  world,  this  department  of  knowledge.  If  fondness  for 
as  his  necessities  his  gratification  or  his  conve-  agricultural  pursuits,  and  a  deep  conviction  of 
Bience,may  require.  their  importance  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness 

Hence  it  results,  that  of  these  three  pursuits  of  our  country,  were  alone  sufficient,  1  might 
agriculture  is  far  the  most  important,  and  must  claim  to  be  in  some  degree  qualified,  for  the  duty 
employ  much  the  greatest  number  of  persons. —  which  I  have  nndertaken.  But  I  am  sensible  how 
The  first  necessity  of  man  is  food.  Next  in  im-  much  more  is  necessary,  and  how  far  I  am  from 
portance  are  the  material?  of  which  his  clothing,  possessing  that  practical  and  minute  knowledge 
and  all  his  other  accommodationsare  made.  Both  on  agricultural  subjects,  which  alone  could  enable 
of  these  depend  on  agriculture.  In  preparing  his  me  to  give  useful  lessons  to  farmers.  Some  hints 
food,  and  working  up  the  raw  materials  for  his  I  may  be  able  to  suggest,  which  perhaps  may 
clothing  and  other  uses,  machinery  is  employed  lead  to  further  enquiries,  and  point  the  way  to 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  which  enables  a  com-  useful  improvements.  To  this  I  shall  confine  my 
paratively  small  number  of  individuals,  in  every  endeavours,  leaving  to  skilful  and  experienced 
community,  to  perform  all  the  labour  of  this  de-  agriculturists  the  more  important  and  difficult 
scriplion,  which  its  wants  or  its  comforts  require.|task,  of  guiding  the  practical  farmer  in  the  de- 
The  business  of  transportation  and  exchange, | tails  of  his  profession.  The  general  means  by 
which  occupies  the  commercial  class,  is  also  very  j  which   agriculture    may  be  improved,    and  Uie 


much  facilitated  by  the  mechanic  arts,  and  may 
be  done  by  a  few  pei  suua.  But  agricultural  la- 
bour must  be  .performed  by  the  hand  of  man, 
with  the  assistance  of  those  domestic  animals 
■which  he  rears  and  feeds.  Mechanic  art  gives  it 
some,  but  very  little,  aid.  Consequently  it  must 
employ  great  numbers,  the  great  mass  of  every 
community  :  and  jn  this  respect,  also,  agriculture 
is  the  most  important  object  of  human  pursuit. 

Koris  it  less  so,  in  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
physical  and  moral  excellence  of  our  species. — 
The  agriculturist  is  employed  in  the  open  air, 
instead  of  being  shut  up  in  a  close  and  crowded 
room.  He  inhales  the  pure  breezes  of  the  morn- 
ing, instead  of  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  a  ma- 
nufactory. His  limbs  are  continually  in  free  and 
active  motion,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  work- 
bench, or  a  loom.  He  has  constantly  before  him 
the  beautiful  and  magnificent  spectacle  of  nature, 
ever  varying  yet  still  the  same,  which  leads  him 
to  the  contemplation  and  worship  of  Nature's 
God,  and  cherishes  every  noble  and  generous  sen- 
timent. He  derives  his  subsistence  immediately 
from  his  own  exertions  :  his  mind  is  directed  to  a 
great  variety  of  operations,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  one  or  two:  and  where,  as  in  our  happy 
country,  he  cultivates  his  own  soil,  reaping  for 
himself  all  that  he  so'.vs,  and  enjoying  all  the 
fruits  of  his  own  industry  care  and  foresight,  in- 
stead of  toiling  for  a  bare  subsistence,  to  promote 
the  wealth  and  supply  the  luxury  of  another,  he 
feels  a  proud  and  lofty  spirit  of  independence, 
■which  elevates  him  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  fits 
hini  to  fulfil  with  dignity  and  effect  his  high  du- 
ties, as  one  of  the  members  and  supporters  of  our 
free  and  happy  government. 
Vol.  t5. — -38. 


prosperity  of  the  agricultural  class  promoted, 
will  consequently  form  the  subject  of  the  ad 
dress,  for  which  I  bespeake  your  indulgence. — 
This  view,  restricted  as  it  is,  embraces  so  great 
a  variety  of  topicks,  that  many  which  properly 
belong  to  it  must  be  omitted,  and  but  a  few  brief 
remarks,  little  more  than  a  bare  enumeration, 
can  be  given  to  the  rest.  Hints  for  reflection  are 
all  that  I  can  aspire  to:  happy  if  they  should 
prove  of  some  use,  in  leading  to  enquiry,  or  point- 
ing the  way  to  improvement. 

Among  the  general  means  of  improving  agri- 
culture to  which  I  must  confine  myself,  permit 
me  first  to  call  your  attention  to  the  selection  of 
soils  and  situations.  Every  man's  experience 
must  have  informed  him,  that  almost  every  pro- 
duction of  the  earth  will  succeed  better,  in  some 
soils  than  in  others  equally  fertile ;  which  in  their 
turn  are  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  some 
other  plant.  And  where  the  soil  is  in  all  respects 
the  same,  the  situation  as  regards  the  sun  and  the 
wind,  and  the  greater  or  less  elevation  of  the 
ground,  will  render  one  spot  much  less  favourable 
to  some  plants  than  to  others.  No  farmer,  in 
deed,  in  the  present  state  of  our  country,  can 
adapt  his  cultivation  perfectly  to  the  situation  of 
his  grounds,  and  the  nature  of  his  soil.  Until 
towns  and  villages  increase  to  such  an  extent,  as 
to  afford  a  ready  and  advantageous  market  for  eve- 
ry product  of  the  soil,  where  each  cultivator  may 
dispose  conveniently  of  the  crop  which  he  may 
find  it  best  to  raise,  and  purchase  those  articles  to 
which  his  own  lands  are  not  so  well  adapted,  he 
must  embrace  in  his  own  cultivation  almost  every 
product  which  his  consumption  requires,  however 
ill-suited  it  inay  be  to  the  nature  of  his  farm. — 


But  still  much  may  be  done,  by  careful  attention 
to  this  subject.  Two  neighbours,  who  have  farms 
of  different  soils  and  exposures,  may  often  ex- 
change products  with  each  other,  so  as  to  enable 
both  to  cultivate  to  greater  advantage.  The  same 
farm  frequently  contains  a  variety  of  soils  and  ex- 
posures, a  strict  attention  to  which  will  enal)le 
the  farmer  to  adapt  his  crojjs  to  his  ground  if  not 
perfectly,  at  least  to  a  very  great  and  beneficial 
extent.  To  this  end  it  behoves  him,  not  only  to 
study  well  the  nature  and  qualities  of  his  own 
lands,  but  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed by  experiments  reading  and  observation,  with 
the  nature  of  different  crops,  and  the  manner  in 
which  each  is  affected  by  the  qualities  of  the  soil, 
and  the  situation  of  the  ground.  This  is  a  fun- 
damental point  in  agricultural  science,  to  which 
the  practical  farmer  cannot  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion. 

Nest  to  this  comes  the  proper  rotation  of  crops, 
so  as  to  adapt  each  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
land.  It  is  well  known  that  almost  every  soil  pos- 
sesses in  but  a  limited  degree,  the  ingredients 
which  fit  it  for  the  nourishment  of  those  plants 
to  which  it  is  best  suited.  These  ingredients  are 
exhausted  by  use,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
leave  the  land  after  a  crop  much  less  fit  for  it  than 
before.  But  this  land  may,  and  almost  always 
does  contain,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  pro- 
portion to  its  fertility,  the  ingredients  suitable  for 
the  production  of  some  other  plant,  which  the 
previous  crop  has  not  affected  at  all,  or  but  slight- 
ly. That  other  plant  then  should  succeed  the 
first,  and  constitute  the  second  crop  in  the  rota- 
tion. So  of  a  third  and  a  fourth,  and  sometimes 
of  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  ;  in  the  course  of  which  the 
land,  by  a  careful  attention  to  manuring,  becomes 
again  replenished  with  the  ingredients  suited  to 
the  first  and  other  crops  in  the  rotation.  Thus 
it  is  always  employed  in  producing  that  crop,  with 
the  proper  ingredients  of  which  it  is  most  plenti- 
fully supplied;  while  it  is  constantly  recruiting 
its  stock  of  ingredients  for  others,  and  all  its  pro- 
ductive  powers  are  perpetually  turned  to  the  best 
account,  and  perpetually  renovated. 

But  the  most  skilful  selection  of  soils  and  situa- 
tions, with*he  strictest  attention  to  the  rotation 
of  crops,  will  be  unavailing,  unless  we  are  careful 
to  return  to  the  earth  those  ingredients,  fitted  to 
the  nurture  of  her  various  productions,  which  are 
used  up  and  exhausted  in  the  act  of  producing. — 
Without  this  care  her  productive  powers  are  soon 
exhausted,  and  fields  once  fruitful  become  barren 
wastes.  In  giving  her  this  constant  supply,  in 
thus  perpetually  renewing  her  perpetually  wast- 
ing powers,  consists  the  great  skill  of  the  farmer. 
This  is  the  most  indispensable  object  of  his  un- 
remitted attention.  The  two  great  agents  in  its 
accomplishment  are  irrigation  and  manuring. 

But  few  farms  are  so  situated  as  to  possess,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  advantages  of  irrigation. — 
They  are,  however,  much  more  general  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  The  smallest  rill,  the  fee- 
blest spring  branch,  is  capable  of  being  turned  to 
some  account ;  of  being  made  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  fertility  of  some  portion  of  the  soil. 
The  manner  in  which  streams  may  be  conducted 
over  the  lands,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  ef- 
fect, if  I  understood  it  in  detail,  could  not  be  ex- 
plained within  the  compass  of  an  address  like 
this.  It  is  a  subject  of  very  considerable  extent, 
and  of  some  intricacy  ;  but  it  depends  greatly  on 
experience,  and  much  may  be  done  by  regular 
attention,  with  very  small  means.  I  can  state, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  a  small  stream  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  damming  it  up,  so  as  to 
raise  it  out  of  its  bed,  and  lead  it  by  a  trenck 
■along  the  hill  side,  will  in  a  few  years  convert  a 
barren  sedgey  old  field,  into  a  ipctet  productive 
meadow. 
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And  where  streams  do  not  exist,  much  may  be 
done  by  turning  currents  of  I'ain  water  over  the 
fields,  and  especially  over  grass  lands.  They  al- 
ways carry  with  them  more  or  less  of  fertilizing 
matter.  The  wash  of  roads  is  particularly  valua- 
ble, ui  this  way.  I  can  here  again  speak  from 
my  own  experience,  of  the  beneficial  effects  ot 
these  practices.  I  have  on  my  own  farm  as  mall 
piece  of  grass  land,  originally  very  barren,  which 
has  been  rendered  hii^hly  productive  by  turning 
over  it  the  wash  of  a  road.  The  fine  particles  ot 
earth  carried  down  by  the  rain,  from  such  places, 
appear  to  be  extremely  fertilizing,  especially  for 
grasses. 

To  dam  «p  small  streams  and  gullies,  so  as  to 
collect  tlie  fine  earth  which  the  rain  brings  down 
them,  is  also  a  very  cheap  and  beneficial  practice, 
of  which  1  can  attest  the  advantages.  The  mat- 
ter thus  collected  is  a  very  fertilizing  manure; 
and  they  who  have  not  witnessed  it  may  find  a 
dilficnlty  in  believing,  how  large  a  quantity  may 
be  collected  with  very  little  labour,  in  favourable 
situations;  which  ai'e  much  more  numerous  and 
easily  found  tlian  will  readily  be  supposed,  by 
those  who  have  not  attended  particularly  to  the 
subject.     Hardly  any  farm  is  without  them. 

On  the  benefits  of  manure  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  dilate.  They  are  acknowledged  by 
all ;  but  all  have  not  attended  to  the  best  methods 
of  making  it.  To  this  all  important  object  a  good 
bain-yard  is  indispensable,  it  should  always 
■where  practicable,  be  formed  on  sloping  ground, 
with   the   barn    stables  and   cow-houses   on    the 


mg,  and  more  time  to  come  to  perfection.  The 
point  to  be  arrived  at  is  the  greatest  quantity  of 
flesh,  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  food.  In  this 
respect  there  is  known  to  be  a  great  difference 
between  different  races  of  cattle  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  largest  and  most  showy  are  not 
ahvaysthe  most  valuable. 

If  your  object  be  to  raise  oxen  for  labour,  that 
breed  is  to  be  preferred  which,  with  size  enough 
for  strength,  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  with 
the  smallest  quantity  of  food,  requires  the  least 
care,  is  capable  of  the  quickest  motion,  and  lives 
the  longest.  In  all  these  particulars  a  great  dif 
ference  is  to  be  found,  between  different  breeds. 

If  your  attention  be  directed  to  a  dairy,  and  to 
the  breeding  of  milch  cows,  you  must  look  not 
only  to  the  quantity  but  to  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  to  the  hardiness  and  healthiness  of  the  ani- 
mal, to  her  appetite,  and  to  the  kindness  with 
which  she  feeds.  Some  races  are  remarkable  for 
one,  and  some  for  another  of  these  qualities  ;  and 
that  is  to  be  preferred  in  which  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  them  are  united,  in  the  highest  degree. 

When  you  have  chosen  your  race,  and  furnish- 
ed yourself  with  a  stock  to  breed  from,  another 
most  important  selection  is  to  be  made.  The  fi- 
nest calves  are  to  be  singled  out,  annually,  for 
raising:  those  which  give  the  strongest  indica- 
tions, by  their  form  size  and  general  appear- 
ance, of  the  qualiiies  which  you  desire.  By  con- 
stant attention  to  this  choice,  joined  to  good  keep 
ing,  without  which  all  o'her  cares  will  be  vain, 


particular  races.     But  all,  I  repeat,  must  be  well 
kept,  or  they  will  not  thrive  and  prosper. 

And  good  keeping  does  not  consist  in  sufficient 
feeding  alone.  It  is  indeed  a  most  essential  point, 
but  not  the  only  one  to  which  we  ought  attend. — 
Good  shelter,  protection  from  cold,  and  more  es- 
pecially fro.Ti  wet  and  filth,  are  scarcely  less 
important.  Hence  the  necessity  of  houses  and 
sheds  for  your  cattle,  and  especially  for  your 
milch  cows,  young  calves,  and  fatting  beeves,  s.i 
constructed  as  to  surround  the  barn-yard,  shelter 
them  from  the  cold  winds  and  the  rain,  and  keep 
them  on  dry  ground  or  floors. 

Great  economy  may  also  be  practised  in  feeding 
them,  b)'  a  proper  apparatus  for  preparing  their 
food  ;  which  will  enable  every  farmer  to  support 
a  much  greater  number,  and  consequently  to  en- 
crease  greatly  the  quantity  of  his  manure,  and  the 
profits  of  his  farm.  The  first  process  in  prepar- 
ing their  food,  is  to  cut  it  very  fine;  for  which 
purpose  Eastman's  cylindrical  cutting  knife  is,  by 
far,  the  most  powerful  and  efficacious  instrument 
that  I  have  seen.  There  is  a  smaller  one,  made 
and  sold,  and  I  believe  invented,  by  Robert  Sin- 
clair, which  costs  much  less,  and  will  1  appre- 
hend be  found  sufficient  for  a  small  farm.  By 
means  of  these  instruments,  and  especially  the 
first,  not  only  hay  and  straw  may  be  cut  to  any  de- 
sirable fineness,  and  with  great  rapidity,  but  corn 
blades  husks  and  tops,  and  even  the  lower  stalks 
of  corn,  if  cut  down  and  cured  in  the  greenest 
state,  which  is  consistent  with  the  ripening  of  the 
grain.  All  these  substances  become  excellent 
food  by  steaming,  with  the  mixture  of  a  little 
corn  meal  or  shorts,  for  working  oxen  and  milch 


you  may  gradually  improve  your  stock  to  almost 
highest  part  ;  so  that  all  the  wash  and  drainings  any  point  of  perfection.  All  the  fine  races  of 
may  be   collected  and   preserved.     It  should   be;animal3   have  been   gradually  produced    in   this 

surrounded,  if  possible,  by  a  stone  or  biick  wall.i  manner,  as  well  as  all  the  fine  kinds  ot  fruits  andicows.  The  apparatiia for  steaming  is  very  eas  ly 
especially  on  the  lowest  side,  where  all  the  ma-|  vegetables.  The  same  laws  apply  to  all.  Like]  procured  and  fixt  up;  and  although  it  costs  some 
nure  may  be  formed  into  heaps,  and  may  receive!  will  generally  produce  its  like,  in  good  and  in' money,  I  am  quite  satisfied  by  my  own  experi- 
the  washings  and  drainings  from  the  stable  and' bad;  and  the  best  stocks  will  degenerate,  unless^ence,  that  on  a  farm  which  maintains  fifty  head 
yard.  Wliere  sloping  ground  cannot  be  found,  or;  care' be  constantly  used  in  selecting  the  best  in-  of  cattle,  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  two  years,  if  not 
eonvtnienlly  used,  it  will  be  highly  advantageousidividuals,  for  keeping  them  up.  Be  the  race  ever 
to  dig  out  the  yard,  so  as  to  create  a  slope  from  so  excellent,  if  the  individual  be  defective  it 
•very  side  towards  the  centre.     To  increase  the  ought  to  be  rejected. 

<juantity  of  manure,  the  yard  should  be  kept  con-  Until  very  lately  little  or  no  attention  appears 
stuntly  covered  during  the  winter  with  leaves,' to  have  been  paid  to  these  considerations,  in  the 
which  a  very  little  labour  will  collect  from  the  (breeding  of  cattle.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
woods  at  times  when  hardly  any  thmg  else  can  prevailing  opinion,  that  one  cow  or  bull  was  as 

be  d  ne.     To  these  should  be  added  ml  the  offal  good  as  another,  and  that  feeding  was  the  only  and  to  render  the  barn-yard  and  manure  system 

weeds,  and  litter  of  the  farm.  |  matter  of  importance.     So  far  as  any  attentionjthe  most  efficacious,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 

The  best  barnyard,  however,  without  plenty,  was  paid  to  selection,  it  was  wholly  confined  to  cattle,  except  the  milch-cows,  should  be  kept  in 

*f  stock,  will  produce  but  a  scanty  supply  of  ma-|  size :  an  important  point  indeed,  but  far  from  be-jthe  yard  as  much  as  possible,  at  all  seasons.    For 


in  one,  by  the  encreased  quantity  of  nutriment 
which  it  produces,  from  the  same  substances  — 
Indeed  it  converts  many  into  excellent  food,  which 
in  their  natural  state  cattle,  unless  very  hungry, 
will  not  eat. 

To   carry  thi^  irapartant  branch  of  husbandry, 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  to   its  highest  perfection. 


nure;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  seve-ling  the  most  important.     Thanks  to  some  public 


ral  others,  the  breeding  of  stock,  and  especially 
of  cattle,  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of 
a  farmer's  attention.  To  prosecute  it  successfully 
a  selection  of  the  best  breeds,  in  the  first  place, 
is  indispensable.  In  relation  to  some  other  ani 
mals,  thisis  universally  understood  and  admitted. 
No  man  expects  to  raise  a  fine  horse,  without  at- 
tending to  the  blood  figure  and  size  of  the  sire 
and  dam.  Their  qualities  are  also  acknowledged 
to  be  of  importance.  But  far  the  greater  part  of 
farmers  act  as  if  they  believed,  that  in  raising 
cattle  the  breed  is  of  ho  moment.  Like,  however, 
we  know  will  produce  its  like,  in  the  animal  as 
well  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  we  might 
as  well  expect  to  produce  fine  wheat  from  infe- 
rior seed,  or  fine  apples  from  grafts  of  an  inferior 
tree,  as  fine  cattle  from  a  bad  slock. 

In  selecting  the  stock  from  which  we  shall 
breed,  much  attention  is  due  to  the  qualities  and 
properties  of  the  different  races,  as  well  as  to  the 
mode  of  profit  whieh  we  have  in  view.  Is  it  our 
object  to  raise  and  fatten  beef  for  the  market? 
We  should  choose  a  race  which  fatttns  easilv, 
has  small  bones,  and  comes  soon  to  maturity. — 
These  properties  are  far  more  valuable  than 
mere  size:  for  it  will  generally  if  not  ut>iversal- 
ly  be  found,  that  very  large  animals  consume  a 
great  quantity  of  food,  and  require  higher  keep- 


milk,  or  rather  for  butter,  gracing  seems  to  be 
indispensable;  either  because  there  is  something 
more  favourable  to  the  lac.eal  secretions,  in  the 
grass  fresh  cropped  by  the  cow  herself;  or  be- 
cause her  health  and  secretions  are  promoted 
by  the  exercise  which  she  takes,  in  collecting  her 
food.  Perhaps  both  causes  unite.  But  for  every 
other  purpose,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  far  best 
to  keep  the  animal  always  in  the  yard,  when 
green  food  can  be  procured.  Much  less  land  will 
in  this  way  support  a  given  number  of  animals.— 
This  I  have  fully  proved  by  my  own  experience. 
It  has  been  proved  by  many  others.  The  land  too 
is  more  productive  when  it  is  untrodden.  But 
the  great  advantage  of  the  system  lies  in  the  very 
superior  quantity  of  manure,  which  it  enables  the 
farmer  to  accumulate,  from  the  same  quantity  of 
stock.  In  grazing,  the  far  greater  part  is  dropt  in 
the  fields,  scattered  and  lost.  In  the  barn-yard 
it  is  all  collected  and  preserved. 

The  supply  of  green  food,  during  the  season 
when  cattle  require  it,  is  the  great  difficulty  of 
this  system.  This  is  not  the  place  for  entering 
into  details  on  the  subject;  but  I  may  shortly  re- 
mark, that  if  a  supply  cannot  be  found  for  the 
whole  season,  the  system  may  still  be  usefully 
adopted  for  a  part ;  and  that  there  are  various 
productions  well  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate. 


spirited  and  intelligent  citizens,  and  to  the  zeal 
and  enlightened  labours  of  the  "American  Far- 
mer," more  correct  opinions  begin  now  to  prevail, 
and  importations  of  cattle  of  the  most  approved 
breeds  have  putitinto  ourpower,  to  improve  our 
native  stock,  and  to  form  one  entirely  new.  I 
cannot  too  earnestly  entreat  the  farmers  of  Ma- 
ryland, to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. — 
With  a  little  trouble,  and  an  expense  compaia 
tively  inconsiderable,  these  valuable  breeds  may 
be  so  extended  and  encreased,  as  soon  to  give  the 
State  a  new  stock,  of  the  best  description.  Let 
every  man  who  cannot  procure  a  heifer  of  the 
imported  breeds,  select  the  finest  of  his  native 
cows,  and  send  them  to  the  full  blooded  bulls. — 
This  will  soon  give  him  half  bloods,  the  finest  of 
which  may,  in  the  same  manner,  produce  calves  of 
three  quarters  blood:  and  thus  by  a  constant  at- 
tention to  the  selection  of  the  finest  females  for 
breeding,  and  to  their  keep,  he  may  soon  have 
a  stock  very  nearly  equal  to  those  imported 

I  have  said  that  without  good  keeping,  all  other 
care  will  be  in  vain.  This  I  cannot  too  often  re 
peat,  or  too  earnestly  inculcate.  Animals,  what 
ever  may  be  the  excellencies  of  their  race,  will 
not  thrive  and  prosper  unless  they  are  well  kept 
Some  may  be  kept,  indeed,  at  less  expense  than  ._ 
others;  and  this  js  one  of  the  excellencies  oflthough  not  as  yet  in  general  use,  which  will  enn- 
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ble  every  farmer  to  keep  his  stock  in  the  barn-  tarm,  where  tobacco  or  wheat  are  the  great  ob- 
yard,  during  a  great  part  of  the  season.  Among  jects  of  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  grass.  The 
these  lucern  and  millet  are  the  most  useful.  The  difference  will  be  striking,  but  it  is  founded  in 
first  may  be  cut  much  earlier  than  clover,  and. nature.  Tlie  products  of  the  grass  cultivation 
much  more  frequently.  It  grows  best  indry  lands,:are  constantly  accumulated  on  the  soil,  and  con- 
sloping  moderately  to  the  southward ;  and  should  stantly  augm'ent  the  productive  capital  of  the 
be  sown  broad  cast  in  the  spring.  The  land  cultivator;  while  those  of  the  other  system  are 
should  be  well  prejjared  by  a  cleaning  crop,  such  almost  wholly  collected  into  his  pocket,  andmere- 
as  potatoes,  or  turnips  and  should  be  as  free  aspos-  ly  supply  the  means  of  his  daily  expenditure. — 
sible  from  grass  and  weeds.     A  good,  but  not  a  They  disappear  in  the  consumption,  and  leave  lit 
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very  rich  soil,  is  necessary.  The  best  manure  for 
this  plant  is  a  top  dressing  of  spent  ashes. 

Millet  also  requires  land  well  cleaned  and  pre- 


tle  behind  them  t«  renovate  the  soil,  to  augment 
or  repair  the  buildings  and  other  improvements, 
or  to  encrease  in  any  manner  the  productive  pow- 


pared,  as  free  as  possible  from  weeds,  and  in  goodiers  of  the  establishment 
heart.  It  comes  very  quickly,  and  may  conse-  For  the  selection  of  grasses  best  adapted  to  our 
quently  be  cut  early.  By  sowing  a  part  of  it  late, [soil  and  climate,  the  peculiar  advantages  of  each 
a  late  supply  of  green  food,  when  clover  is  gone,  kind,  and  ths  proper  manner  of  cultivating  them. 


may  be  easily  secured 

For  the  same  purpose  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend pumpkins,  which  may  frequently  be  produc 
ed  in  great  abundance,  in  the  fields  of  Indian  corn, 
without  at  all  interfering  \yith  the  corn  crop,  or 
exhausting  the  land.  They  make  an  excellent 
and  most  palatable  food  for  cattle  in  autumn, 
when  all  the  green  crops  have  failed,  and  it  is  still 
too  early  to  put  the  stock  on  winter  food.  Tur- 
nips are  very  useful  for  the  same  purpose,  tliougl 
much  inferior  to  pumpkins.  They  can  be  kept 
longer,  however,  and  are  a  surer  crop.  There 
are  other  plants  which  are  frequently  and  advan 
tageously  used,  for  feeding  in  the  barn-yard,  du 
ring  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  but  1  confine  my- 
self to  these,  because  1  am  best  acquainted  with 
them,  and  think  them  on  the  whole  the  most  use- 
ful,  and  the  most  easily  cultivated. 

For  further  and  more  particular  information  on 
this  important  branch  of  husljandry,  as  well  as  on 
almost  every  subject  connected  with  agricultural 
improvement,  permit  me  to  refer  you  to  that 
most  useful  publication,  the  .imerican  Farmer; 
where  very  little  that  an  agriculturist  ought  to 
know,  will  fail  to  be  found.  The  industry  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge  of  the  Editor,  his  zeal  in 
the  pursuit,  and  his  very  extended  correspon- 
dence, enable  him  to  collect,  and  to  present,  in  a 
very  condensed  form  and  excellent  arrangement, 
all  that  is  most  useful  to  American  farmers,  in  the 
discoveries  and  practice  of  other  countries  and 
our  own.  I  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  the 
constant  and  attentive  perusal  of  his  work,  as  one 
of  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
agriculture. 

For  the  winter  food  of  cattle  roots  are  of  great 
importance,  and  especially  beets  parsnips  and 
carrots.  They  may  all  be  advantageously  culti- 
vated with  the  plough.  They  are  easily  kept  du- 
ring the  winter.  'I'hey  are  well  suited  to  our  cli 
aiate,  and  to  a  great  portion  of  our  soil.  Cattle 
eat  them  with  avidity;  and  their  product  when 
properly  cultivated  is  so  great,  that  a  very  small 
quantity  of  land  will  supply  food  for  a  large  stodk. 

Next  after  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  closely 
connected  with  it,  in  the  list  of  improvements  in 
our  system  of  husbandry,  comes  the  cultivation  of 
grass  crops.  They  enter  essentially  into  every 
good  rotation.  They  improve  the  soil,  while  they 
supply  abundance  of  food  for  domestic  animals  ; 
thus  introducing  plenty  on  the  farm,  while  they 
add  constantly  to  its  fertility,  by  the  quantity  of 
manure  which  tliey  enable  the  farmer  to  collect. 
To  perceive  theii*  beneficial  effect,  you  need  only 
look  at  a  district  of  country,  or  even  a  single  fa"ni, 
where  a  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of 
grasses,  and  compare  it  with  another  where  they 
are  neglected.  In  one  you  will  find  smiliifg  plen- 
ty, with  her  lap  full  of  good  things:  houses  and 
enclosures  in  repair,  stock  in  good  condition,  tUc 
faniily  and  domestics  well  fed  lodged  and  clotn- 
ed.  For  the  picture  of  the  other,  which  will  not 
be  so  pleasing,  i  refer  you  tu  a  plantation  or  a 


I  beg  leave  again  to  refer  to  the  American  Far- 
mer. Such  details,  if  I  were  competent  to  give 
them,  would  be  tedious  and  misplaced  here.  In 
the  pages  of  the  Farmer  you  will  find  them  very 
fully  and  very  clearly  explained.  It  is  to  the  ge- 
neral advantages  of  the  system,  as  a  most  pow- 
erful mean  of  promoting  agricultural   improve- 


Wool  too,  was  then  of  little  value  or  importance; 
because  so  great  a  portion  of  the  labour  of  the 
community  was  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco, for  exportation,  and  of  Indian  com,  that 
very  little  indeed  was  left  for  household  maiui- 
factures;  and  establishments  for  manufacturin;,', 
where  wool  might  find  a  market,  were  wholly 
unknown.  Now  every  thing  hasclmnged,  and  tht 
habit  of  giving  the  preference  to  this  destructive 
and  troublesome  animal,  over  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful which  our  all  bountiful  Creator  has  bestowed 
upon  us,  ought  to  change  too.  The  change,  in- 
deed, like  all  those  which  affect  national  customs 
and  habits,  must  be  progressive  and  slow;  but 
every  farmer  may  do  something  towards  promot- 
ing it,  and  by  the  united  and  steady  endeavours  of 
all,  it  may  be  much  sooner  and  more  easily  effect- 
ed, than  would  at  first  view  appear  practicable. 
In  our  endeavours  to  substitute  sbeei)  for  liogs,  as 
in  those  for  improving  the  breed  of  cattle,  great 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  selection  of 
the  best  stocks.  Some  races  of  sheep,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  other  animals,  are  far  superior  to 
others,  in  the  qualities  which  render  them  valua- 


ment  and  prosperity,  that  1  wish  to  invite  your^ble.     Some   excel  in  the  quality  of  their  wool, 
attention.  j  some  in  the-quantity  ;  some  in  their  size,  and  some 

I'his  is  in  the  north  ;  but  in  our  own  climate  I, in  their  disposition  to  fatten.  Some  are  much 
have  made  the  experiment,  with  the  same  result,  more  hardy,  and  some  easier  to  raise  and  keep 
Some  years  ago,  I  erected  several  buildings  at  my  than  others.  These  different  qualities  fit  them 
farm  near  Baltimore,  for  which  all  the  lumber  for  the  different  purposes,  which  each  breeder 
was  hauled  from  the  city.  I  had  a  team  of  four  may  have  in  view.  But  as  the  use  of  them  for  cnm- 
good  New  England  oxen.  They  worked  in  a;  mnn  food,  and  of  their  wool  for  commbn  clothing, 
wagon  which  often  went  to  town  for  lumber,  with  is  the  object  which  I  wish  most  to  press  on  your 
the  horse  teams,  consisting  of  five  good  horses  attention,  1  consider  that  breed  as  the  best  for  our 
each,  which  were  employed  for  the  same  busi-  purposes,  which  in  a  given  time  and  with  a  given 
ness.     My  four  oxen  went  and  returned   as  soon,  quantity  of  feed,  is  found  to  produce  the  heaviest 


and  brought  as  heavy  a  load,  as  any  of  the  five 
horse  teams.  This  they  did,  not  only  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  but  in  the  middle  of  summer. 
And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  they  had  been  care 


carcases  and  the  heaviest  fleeces. 

None  of  the  breeds,  however,  will  be  profita- 
ble, without  care  and  attention,  good  keeping  and 
good  management.     They  require  shelter  no  less 


fully  bred  in  this  state,  from  a  good  stock,   and 'than  cattle,  and  perhaps  even  more;  although  it 
.,  .J  L  _r  .     •■'■  should  be  calculated  to  keep  them  dry  and  clean, 

rather  than  to  keep  them  warm,  for  which  nature 
has  most  abundantly  provided.  Nor  ought  less 
attention  to  be  paid  to  their  food,  both  in  winter 
and  in  summer.  Dry  pastures  are  indispensable, 
and  enclosures  for  their  protection.  The  details 
for  feeding  them,  during  the  season  when  pastures 
fail,  I  forbear  to  touch.  For  them  I  refer  yoti 
again  to  the  publication  which  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention,  and  which,  as  a  source  of  use- 
ful information  on  agricultural  subjects,  I  cannot 
mention  too  often,  or  too  earnestly  recou)mend. 

The  comforts  of  the  farmer,  and  of  course  his 
general  prosperity,  will  be  very  much  increased 
by  attention  to  some  other  objects,    which,    al- 


well  trained,  they  would  have  .performed  still 
better :  for  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  ttjfeir 
northern  constitutions  were  as  well  adapted  to 
the  heat  of  our  summers,  as  those  of  cattle  bred 
among  us. 

I  have  enlarged  a  little  more  on  this  subject, 
and  entered  a  little  more  into  detail,  than  the  oc- 
casion will  perhaps  justify.  It  so,  an  excuse  will 
I  hope  be  found  in  my  deep  conviction  of  its  im- 
portance, to  the  agricultural  interests  of  our 
state. 

The  next  to  which  I  would  ask  your  attention, 
is  the  substitution  of  mutton  for  pork,  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food.  Of  all  animals,  next  to  the  cow, 
the   sheep   is  the    most   useful  to   man;   and  in 


one  most  important  parti'. ular,  his  utility  is  far  though  of  less  importance  than  these,  are  highly 
greater  than  hers.  His  fleece  furnishes  a  most  es-  deserving  of  his  care.  Among  them  I  will  brief- 
sential  part  of  our  clothing  and  furniture;  and  en-  ly  notice  dairies,  ice  houses,  fruit  trees,  and  vines. 
ters  largely  into  our  household  manufactures.  The  labor  and  expense  of  constructing  a  coii- 
which  form  the  true  basis  of  the  manufacturing jvenient  dairy  and  ice  house,  are  very  incons;der- 
system,  and  stand  next  to  good  husbandry,  among  j  able  ;  and  hardly  any  farm  is  destitute  of  a  tolera- 
the  means  of  piomoting  individual  virtue,  public ibly  good  situation  for  both.  The  advantages  to 
prosperity,  and  national  as  well  as  individual  in- [be  derived  fiom  them  are  not,  I  apprehen<l,  suffi- 
dependence.  This  most  useful  animal  is  morejciently  considered.  How  large  a  portion  of  the 
easily  raised  and  kept  than  the  hog,  is  far  less  mis-!  food  of  every  family  might  consist   of  milk,  and 


chievous  and  destructive,  and  his  flesh  is  at  least 
equally  nutrjc  us,  whilt:  it  is  much  more  whole 
some.  Habit  I  know  has  wedded  us  strongly  to 
pork,  as  the  chief  article  of  food;  but  this  habit 
was  formed  when  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try were  wholly  different,  and  we  ought  now  to 
labor  for  its  correction.  In  the  early  state  of  the 
country,  when  the  population  was  extremely  thin, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  land  were  covered  by  fo- 
rests, in  which  swine  found  abundant  subsistence, 
while  sheep  could  not  be  fed  except  in  very  small 
numbers,  and  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  protect 
them  from  beasts  of  prey,  the  preference  was  na- 
turally ;  and  indeed  necessarily,  given  to  the  hog. 


the  articles  made  from  it!  Without  a  dairy,  for 
which  every  spring  affords  a  situation,  and  a  few 
logs  will  furnish  the  materials,  they  can  neither 
be  made  well  nor  preserved  for  use.  And  yet, 
how  many  farms,  and  large  ones  too,  where  much. 
labour  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  owner,  do  we  see 
without  this  convenience  ?  How  much  food  is  lost 
for  want  of  it.  Ice  houses  are  still  more  rare, 
and  yet  their  construction  is  as  easy,  and  their 
benefits  hardly  inferior.  A  hole  dug  in  the  earth, 
a  pen  of  logs  built  in  it,  and  covered  wii.li  a  roof 
uf  straw,  make  a  very  good  ice  house,  perhaps 
the  b^st.  I  have  two  on  my  farm  ;  one  built  in 
this  manner,  by  my  own  people,  and  the  other* 
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expensively  of  stone.  The  former  is  much  the 
best.  Filling  an  ice  house  is  supposed  to  be,  and 
generally  is,  the  great  difficulty.  Here,  again, 
i»y  experience  may  be  of  some  use.  My  two 
ice  houses  are  filled  from  a  very  small  pond, 
made  by  damming  up  a  stream  of  inconsiderable 
size.  Almost  any  spring  branch  is  large  enough 
for  this  purpose;  and  where  it  is  inconvenient  to 
make  a  dam,  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the 
ground,  a  pond  of  sufficient  demensions  is  very 
easily  dug,  into  which  the  water  may  be  turned 
before  the  frosts  commence.  It  freezes  very  rea- 
dily in  this  manner,  and  a  much  smaller  surface 
will  supply  an  ice  house,  than  would  be  readily 
believed  without  trial. 

Besides  the  comforts  of  an  ice  house,  its  direct 
benefits  in  preserving  fresh  provisions,  and  keep- 
ing milk  and  butter  in  the  best  state  during  the 
hottest  weather,  will  soon  r-jpay  the  expense 
of  making  and  filling  it ;  and  the  cost  of  an  ice 
pond  will  soon  be  re  imbursed,  by  the  washings 
from  the  adjacent  lands  which  it  will  aiumally 
collect,  and  which  make  an  excellent  top  dress- 
ing for  almost  every  kind  of  crop. 

Among  fruits  the  apple  is  by  far  the  most  use- 
ful ;  rind  being  the  best  adapted  to  our  soil  and 
climate,  is  the  most  easily  raised.  They  who 
have  leisure  and  means  for  attending  to  objects  of 
mere  enjoyment,  will  cultivate  other  fruits,  and 
especially  the  peach  and  the  pear.  But  every 
farmer  ought  to  plant  a  good  apple  orchard,  as 
an  object  of  profit.  The  trees  are  easily  raised 
or  obtained,  they  thrive  well  with  moderate  care, 
and  if  planted  far  enough  apart,  they  do  not  im 
pede  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Boitte  care  they 
must  have,  but  it  requires  very  little  time  or  la- 
bour. When  they  have  grown  beyond  the  reach 
of  cattle,  tliey  do  not  prevent  the  land  from  being 
used  as  pastures,  by  which  they  are  benefitted,  as 
well  as  by  its  frequent  cultivation  in  grain,  pota- 
toes, or  other  cleaning  crops. 

When  we  recollect  the  variety  of  modes  in 
which  the  apple  is  used,  the  length  of  time  for 
which  it  may  be  preserved,  after  all  other  fruits 
have  failed,  the  number  of  wholesome  and  palata- 
ble dishes  into  which  it  enters,  and  the  healthy  and 
pleasant  beverage  which  its  juice  supplies,  we 
may  well  be  surprised  that  so  many  farms  should 
be  found  without  an  apple  orchard,  or  even  a  few 
trees  to  furnish  fruit  for  the  table.  Its  last  pro- 
perty, that  of  supplying  us  with  an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  beverage,  which  by  proper  attention, 
might  be  substituted  for  ardent  spirits,  the  great 
eurse  of  the  land,  recommend  it  to  our  patriotism 
as  well  as  our  prudence  and  our  economy,  and 
ought  to  induce  every  friend  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, to  unite  in  promoting  its  general  cultivation. 
The  same  argument  pleads  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  vine,  which  is  less  known,  less  easily  under- 
stood or  managed,  and  consequently  requires 
greater  efiorls  to  secure  its  successful  introduc- 
tion. Utile  has  hithei-to  been  done,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  most  valuable  fruit;  but  that  little 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  it  may  be  cultivated  to 
advantage  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  proljably  in  almost  all.  The  principal  expe 
riments  h.ave  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yorktown,  Pennsylvania ;  near  Georgetown  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  near  Newbern  in  North 
Carolina;  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  in 
the  state  of  Indiana.  All  these  experiments  have 
produced,  and  are  daily  producing,  the  most  sa 
tisfactory  results.  Wine  of  a  very  good  quality 
has  been  made  in  all  these  places.  The  product 
is  found  to  be  abundant,  and  the  cultivation  very 
profitable  in  proportion  to  the  land  and  labour  em- 
ployed. No  doubt  many  parts  of  this  state,  and 
especially  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties, 
would  be  found  on  trial  equally  well  suited  to  the 
vine.    The  cuttings  may  b'e  obtained  in  abun- 


dance, from  Georgetown  and  York,  with  instruc 
tions  for  the  proper  selection  for  different  soils  and 
situations,  and  for  the  mode  of  planting,  cultiva- 
tion and  management.    Many  details  on  these  sub- 
fects  may  be  found  in  the  American  Farmer. 

In  speaking  of  the  general  means  of  improving 
agriculture,  roads  and  canals  must  not  be  omit- 
ted ;  nor  ought   we   to  forget   how    great  an  ef 
feci  might   be   produced,   by  the  establishment 
in  a  suitable   situation  of  a  pattern    farm,  where 
the  best  animals  of   every  breed,  and  for  every 
purpose,  might  be  brought  together,  for  constant 
mspection    as    well    as    propagation  ;  and   every 
new  improvement  in  tillage  husbandry  and  agri- 
cultural instruments,   mi^ht  be   subjected  to  the 
test  of  experience.     This  is  an  object   worthy  of 
the  munificence  and  patronage  of  the  state  govern- 
ment.    Perhaps  without  such    aid  it  cannot   be 
accomplished.     Yet  something  might  be  done  by 
individual  exertions,  and  all  may  unite  in  the  en 
deavour  to  give   a  favourable    impulse  to.  public 
opinion,  by  which  alone  the  assistance  of  the  go 
veniinent  can  be  secured.     It  is  one  of  the  advan 
tages  of   our    political   institutions,    which    may 
sometimes  be  felt  iS  an  inconvenience,  but  in  its 
general  operation  is  our   best   security,  that  our 
governments  rarely  lead,  but  never  fail  to  follow 
public  opinion  ;  and,  indeed,  do  little  more  than 
give  a  legal  sanction,  to  that  which  the  public  will 
has  previously  resolved  on.     Hence  it  is  necessa  ; 
ry,  in  originating  any  great  system  or  measure,  to| 
nlist  public  opinion  in  its  favour.     Let  this  be  our' 
endeavour,  in  relation  to   the  establishment   of  a 
pattern  fai-m,  on   a  suitable  scale,   by  the  aid  of 
the  public  purse  ;  and  tu  legislative  encourage  ' 
mem   in  various  modes,  to  agricultural  improve- 
ments.    Hitherto  Maryland  has  done  nothing  for 
agriculture,  while  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
so  many  other  states,  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest, 
from  their  liberal   and  enlightened   measures  for, 
its  encouragement.     Let  us  hope  that  a  new  era 
is  about  to   dawn  upon  us;  and  above  all   let  us 
unite  heart  and  hand,  each  according  to  hi-^  means 
and  opportunities,  in  hastening  its  auspicious  ap- 
pearance: in  hastening  the  time  when   the   gov- 
ernment of  the  state  shall  take  the  lead  in  promot- 
ing,  by  theliljeral  application  of  the  public  means, 
the  great  public  work  of  agricultural  improvement. 
So  of  roads  and  canals,  which  conduce  most  pow- 
erfully, though  indirectly,  to  the  same  great  end. 
It  is  obvious  to  all,  that  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
er or   less  facility  which  the  farmer  finds,  in  ar- 
riving with  his  produce  at  market,  his  gains  will 
be  greater  or  less.    In  this  proportion,  more  or 
less  labour  and  capital  will  be  withdrawn-  fiom 
transportation,  and  applied  to  production.    Sap- 
pose  that  every  farm  in  Maryland  were  brought 
one  half  nearer  to  market — Does  not  every  one 
see  that  its  value  would  be  greatly  increased  ? — 
Yet  this  is  the  effect,  or  rather   it  is  not  the  full 
effects,  of  good  roads.     That  of  canals  is  four  or 
five  times  greater.    Look  at  NewY'ork — In    the 
midst   of  all  the  intrigues  cabals  and  party  con 
flicts,   by  which    her    government    has  been  so 
long  and  so  often  agitated,  it  has  held  public  im- 
provement steadily  in  view.     It  was  governed  in 
this  by  i)ub!ic  opinion,  which  impelled  every  sfft?- 
ceeding  faction  in  its  turn,  intothis  course.   Great; 
works  have  been  accomplised ;  and   what   have 
been  their  consequences  ?     An  unparalleled  state 
of  public  prosperity — a  treasury  overflowing — ag-! 
riculture  flourishing — population  increasing  with: 
unexampled  rapidity — and,  wealth  flowing  in  on' 
every  side.    Let  the  government  of  Maryland,! 
which  has  a  fairer  field  to  cultivate,  go  and   do 
likewise.     Let   each  one  of  us,  be  his  means  as 
humble  and  limited  as  they  may,  exert  them  to 
the  utmost,  in  this  great  cause.    Let  him  enlight- 
en himself  and  his  neighbours,  and  thus  contri- 
bute his  mite  towards  the  formation  of  a  public 
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sentiment,  favorable  to  public  improvement,  by 
governmental  means.  Like  the  widow's  mite,  it 
will  be  blessed  to  him  in  its  fruits.  Still  more  it 
will  be  blessed  to  his  country,  and  his  coun- 
try will  bless  him  in  return.  These  great  works, 
which  powerfully  pronnote  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  and  the  public  prosperity,  arc  too 
mighty  for  individual  strength.  They  belong  to 
the  arm  of  government,  by  which  alone  they  can 
be  effected.  They  are  for  the  good  of  all,  and  the 
means  and  efforts  of  all  ought  to  be  united,  for 
their  accomplishment.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we 
are  parts  of  this  whole,  by  which  so  much  may 
be  done,  and  without  which  nothing  can  be  done." 
Let  us  act  each  man  his  part,  with  vigour  and  di- 
ligence. We  may  do  much  towards  commanding 
success,  and  if  we  fail,  we  shall  have  the  prouJ 
though  sad  conviction,  of  having  failed  by  the 
faults  of  others,  and  not  through  our  own  laxity 
of  exertion,  or  want  of  patriotic  feeling. 

Among  the  more  general,  but  not  the  least  effi- 
cacious means  of  promoting  agriculture,  I  would 
earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the  substitution 
of  oxen  for  horses,  in  every  kind  of  agricultural 
labour.  It  is  well  known  that  an  ox  does  not 
cost  half  as  much  as  a  horse  ;  that-  he  is  kept  at 
less  than  iialf  the  expense  ;  that  he  is  less  liable 
to  disease  aad  longer  lived  ;  *  and,  that  when  he 
becomes  unfit  for  work,  he  makes  excellent  beef; 
his  tallow,  his  hide,  and  even  his  horns  hoofs  and 
hair,  being  all  useful.  It  is  known  that  froi^  the 
steadiness  and  quietness  of  his  motion,  he  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  almost  every  kind  of  agricultural 
labour  than  the  horse.  All  this  is  well  known  ; 
and  yet  the  effect  of  it  on  the  whole  condition  of 
the  agricultural  community,  and,  indeed  of  the 
country  in  general,  has  I  believe  been  very  little 
considered.  Suppose  that  in  Maryland  ten  thou- 
sand horses  are  kept  for  agricultural  labour,  and 
that  at  the  proper  age  for  work,  they  cost  eighty 
dollars  each,  to  those,  who  purchase  or  breed 
them.  This  is  a  mere  conjecture,  but  probably 
it  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  They  will  amount  to 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Suppose  their 
place  to  be  supplied  by  an  equal  number  of  oxen, 
at  forty  dollars  each,  which  is  a  very  high  price. 
They  will  cost  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
there  will  be  a  clear  savjing  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand to  the  agricultural  interest. 

But  as  there  must  be  some  horses  on  every 
farm,  because  there  are  some  uses  for  which  oxen 
are  not  fit ;  suppose  that  instead  of  ten  thousand 
farm  horses  in  the  state,  there  should  be  only 
three  thousand;  the  places  of  the  remaining  sev- 
en thousand  being  supplied  by  seven  thousand 
oxen,  at  half  price,  i' he  saving  would  then  be 
g280,000  in  the  first  cost. 

Siippose  these  horses  to  cost  annually  $50  each 
for  keeping  shoeing  and  replacing  those  that  die. 
The  amount  will  b  g3S0,000  annually ;  and  if, 
as  ]j|ipprchend  must  be  admitted,  the  ox  cost  on- 
ly Ivalf  as  much,  the  annual  saving  by  substitut- 
ing oxen  for  horses  will  be  jl5l75,000.  If  we  add 
the  value  of  a  good  beef  for  «very  ox  that  be- 
comes too  old  for  work,  the  annual  saving  will  be 
raised  to  nearly  or  quite  too  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  common  opinion  in  this  part 
of  the  United  States,  that  oxen  are  not  adapted  to 
30  warm  a  climate  as  ours,  and  that  they  are  so 
much  slower  in  their  movement  than  horses,  as 
to  be  far  less  fit  for  many  purposes  of  draft.  But 
tliest^'  opinions  I  believe  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
erroneous.  Much  depends  on  the  breed  of  the 
ox,  and  on  his  training.     Some  breeds,  like  some 

*  /( i>  not  good  husbandry  hoiuever  to  kee/i  him 
tillhe  is  verxj  old  :  because allhough  lieiuill  labour 
well  till  an  advanced  age,  he  becomes  very  dilji- 
cU.lt  tfifauai. 
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•f  the  horse,  si^tain  heat  far  better  than  others. 
It  should  be  our  care  to  procure  those  tha'. 
sustain  it  best.  If  the  training  of  the  ox  be  com- 
menced earlv,  and  skilfully  conducted,  he  may 
be  accustoiu'ed  to  a  step  nearly  as  quick  as  that 
of  the  horse  ;  and  where  the  draft  is  heavy,  his 
superior  steadiness  gives  him  a  decided  advan- 
tage. On  this  subject  I  can  speak  positively, 
from  my  own  observation.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  three  years  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  two 
journifs,  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
oxen  are  almost  exclusively  employed,  in  farm 
work  of  every  description.  They  would  be  ex- 
cUisively  employed,  in  every  thing  that  does  not 
rf-qiiii-e  a  quicker  gait  than  a  walk,  if  every  farm 
er  were  iioc  obliged  to  keep  one  or  two  horses, 
for  purposes  which  do  require  a  quicker  gait. — 
These  of  course,  when  not  not  so  employed,  he 
does  not  suffer  to  be  idle.  They  plough  and  some- 
times haul,  but  not  more  quickly  than  the  oxen 
wliich  work  by  their  sides. 

TO    THE  EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Vineyard,  near  George  Town,  D.  V. 
jy-QV.  20,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, — Upon  my  receiving  the  enclosed 
from  uiv  valued  correspondent,  Thomas  Mc.  Call, 
Esq  of' Georgia,  I  was  satisfied  that  1  put  near 
double  the  quantity  of  sugar  necessary  into  my 
wine,  and  1  was  obliged  to  put  into  some  of  my 
casks,  a  quantity  of  crude  tartar  to  excite  a  new 
fermentation,  so  that  it  might  decompose  some  of 
the  saccharine  niatterthat  was  in  the  wine  that  it 
might  become  alcohol,  and  take  off  the  sweet- 
ness and  to  make  it  more  dry,  but  I  only  partial- 
ly succeeded,  for  my  wine  is  generally  yet  too 
sweet  for  such  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  Madeira  and  other  dry  wines;  and  my 
correspondents  very  frequently  enquire  of  me — 
Why  do  you  put  sugar  in  your  wine  ?  And  say — 
you  will  never  make  good  wine,  until  you  cease 
adding  sugar  to  it.  Notwithstanding  which,  my 
wines  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  very 
good,  except  by  such  persons  whose  tastes  are 
vitiated  by  drinking  of  strong  foreign  dry  wines  ; 
while  those  persons  who  are  clear  of  prejudice, 
inform  me,  that  they  can  drink  much  more  of  my 
wines,  with  less  symptoms  of  intoxication,  than 
they  can  of  foreign  white  wines  or  Port,  and  that 
they  are  much  better  after  it. 

And  I  am  certain  that  it  is  folly  itself,  to  pretend, 
or  expect  to  make  good  wines  where  there  is  not  a 
sufficiency  of  saccharine  matter,  either  sugar,  or 
something  equivalent  in  the  must  of  the  grape. 
I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  fix  upon  a  stan- 
dard, so  as  to  give  my  wine  a  certain  strength  or 
body,  to  keep  after  it  is  properly  manufactured, 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  And  in  ail  coun- 
tries where  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  saccharum 
in  the  must  of  the  grape,  whether  it  be  owing  to 
wet  seasons  or  otherwise,  they  boil  down  the 
must  to  a  consistency  like  treacle,  to  mix  with 
their  wines,  others  add  honey,  or  brandy,  and 
some  add  both  to  give  it  a  body  so  as  to  keep,  ex 
cept  by  the  French  and  Germans;  and  notwith- 
standing what  people  may  say  or  think  on  this 
subject,  the  best  Champaign  I  ever  tasted,  had 
the  honey  flavour,  and  1  have  no  doubt  it  was  ad- 
ded to  it.  And  although  there  is  no  people  who 
make  wine,  honest  enough  (except  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese)  to  acknowledge  that  they  put 
any  foreign  substance  to  their  wines,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  more  or  less  practised  by  all 
nations  who  make  wine,  with  the  intention,  either 
toiceep  in  their  own  vaults  for  an  indefinite  time 
or  for  exportaiion, — whatever  they  may  say  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I  presume,  though  I   have  no  information  on 
the  subject,  that  eight  tenths  of  all  the  wines 


that  are  made  in  loj-eign  countries,  is  used  in 
some  way  or  other,  within  the  year  after  it  is 
made,  and  probably  has  not  a  greater  body  than 
our  cider,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  all 
classes  of  people  in  the  country — considerable 
quantities  are  in  some  parts  made  into  brandy,  or 
where  it  wants  body  is  turned  into  vmcgar. 

Assaccharometers  are  not  easily  obtained,  and 
the  cost  of  them  is  also  considerable,  and  if  they 
were  to  be  had,  it  would  be  difficult  for  some 
persons  to  use  them  ;  I  have  therefore  resorted 
to  another  mode  of  arcenaining  the  quantity  of 
saccharine  matter  contained  in  a  given  quantity  of 
the  must  of  the  grape,  from  which  a  calculation 
may  be  made  to  ascertain  its  specific  gravity,— 
and  which  I  believe,  will  answer  all  the  purp'j 
ses  of  a  saccharometer,  and  is  so  simple  that  any 
person  may  comprehend  and  practice  it. 

Ex/ieriment  1st. — I  took  what  is  called  a  two 
ounce  vial,  with  a  cork,  and  then  made  a  small 
bag,  into  which  I  put  small  shot,  so  as  exactly  to 
balance  the  vial  ;  the  bag  was  made  to  save  the 
trouble  of  weighing  the  vial  in  every  operation. 
I  then  took  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  grains 
of  rain  water  by  weiglit,  at  the  temperature  of 
60°  of  Farenheii's  Thermometer,  and  then  with 
a  sharp  file  marked  round  the  vial  exactly  at  the 
height  where  the  water  reached — I  then  took 
three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  grains  of  double 
refined  sugar,  which  is  equal  to  three  pounds  to! 
one  gallon  of  water,  and  carefully  dissolved  it  in 
the  water — I  then  filled  the  vial  with  this  mix- 
ture, exactly  to  the  mark  I  made  when  the  rain 
witer  was  in  it,  and  weighed  it  carefully  ;  and 
this  quantity  of  the  mixture  weighed  nin,-  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  grains — I  then  by  tUe  rule 
of  three  say,  as  875  grains  of  rain  wa'.er  is  to 
984  grains  of  the  mixture,  so  is  1000  grains  to  its 
specific  gravity,  viz— U24  57  100 — This  pro- 
portion of  sugar  I  look  upon  to  be  the  least  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  matter,  substance,  quality  or 
sweet  principle  necessary  in  the  must  of  the  grape 
to  make  wine  to  keep  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time. 

To  exemafify  this  experiment,  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — 

There  was  of  rain  water     875  grains, 
double  refined  sugar     3i8      do. 

Total  weight  of  the  mixture     1203     do. 


puituig  -IS  audi  musi  as  lea^uca  to  iui.'  two  ounce 
mark  on  my  vial — it  was  squeezed  ihrnuga  apiece 
of  muslin,  and  1  found  the  weight  to  vary  from 
906  to  938  grains.  These  were  the  Ueaviest  and 
lightest  musts  pressed  from  my  grapes,  and  ei- 
ttier  taken  from  984  grains,  which  is  equal  to 
three  pounds  of  the  sweet  princijjle  or  sugar  to 
one  gallon,  leaves  a  deficisucy  in  tlie  first  instance 
of  seventy-eight  grains  of  sugar,  and  of  forty-«ix 
grains  in  the  other. — To  elucidate  this  I  say,  as 
two  ounces  is  to  seventy.eight  grains,  the  defici- 
ency of  sugar  to  one  gallon,  so  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  ounces,  the  weight  of  one  gallon,  to 
the  whole  quanti'y  in  a  gallon  deficient,  viz.  4992 
grains,  wh\ch  is  equal  to  11  ounces  and  forty  one 
hundredths  of  an  ounce,  or  very  near  eleven  and 
a  half  ounces,  avoirdupois  weight,  to  one  gallon  ; 
and  the  deficiency  of  forty-six  grains  in  the  two 
ounces  is  equal  to  six  and  three  quarter  ounces, 
very  near  to  a  gallon  of  must,  to  be  equal  to 
three  pounds  of  sugar  as  above  mentioned,  to  pro- 
duce a  specific  gravity  of  about  1125  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve to  make  wine  to  keep,  tye  specific  gravity 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  1125. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  there  is  not 
equal  to  three  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  gallon  of  must, 
but  only  such  a  proportion  as  where  three  pound 
is  dissolved  in  a  gallon,  as  the  sugar  added  in- 
creases the  quantity  of  Raid  from  seven  to  eight 
per  cent.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  near 
enough  to  answer  all  common  purposes — as  after 
t  is  decomposed  by  fermentation  so  as  to  become 
alcohol,  the  wine  will  be  about  as  strong  as  the 
best  Clarets,  Lisbon  or  Bucellos  wines,  and  strong- 
er than  Champai.gn  and  Burgundy. 

The  writer  of  the  enclosed,  Mr.  Mc  Call,  sent 
me  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  I  shewed  to  several 
gentlemen,  good  judges  of  wine,  and  they  all 
pronounced  it  very  good-— it  was  drier  than  any  I 
have  made,  and  tasted  as  if  it  had  been  Madeira 
and  Rlienish  mixed, — part  of  the  bottle  I  left 
with  our  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  John  Q. 
Adams,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  en- 
quiring  of  him  what  was  his  opinion  of  it. 

JOHN  ADLUM. 


Two  ouncesof  the  mixture  by  7 
ed5 


984  grains. 


measure  weighei 
The  sugar  increased  the  quantity  of  fluid  more 
th  an  reached  to  the  mark  in  the  vial  215  grains 


Making  in  all      1199     do. 


Which,  taken  from  1203  grains,  the  total  weight 
of  the  sugar  and  water,  leaves  a  loss  of  four  grains 
in  the  operation, — and  I  found  the  specific  gravity 
of  lump  sugar,  the  same  quantity  as  in  the  first 
experiment,  to  be  1127,  and  the  loss  in  the  ope- 
ration to  be  ten  grains,  which  I  attributed  to  the 
escane  of  carbonic  acid,  and  there  was  also  a  re- 
siduum of  lime.  The  India  sugar,  such  as  is 
brought  from  the  East  Indies  in  bags — the  trial 
the  same  as  in  the  operation  with  the  double  re- 
fined sugar.  I  found  exactly  the  same  result,  viz, 
the  specific  gravity  1124  57  100,  and  the  loss  in 
the  operation  four  grains  — 

I  also  tried  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  pounds 
and  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon ;  but  as  I 
believe  three  pounds  to  be  the  least  quantity  of 
the  sweet  principle  necessary  to  make  wine  to 
keep  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  result  of  them. 

I  then  bruised  a  small  quantity  of  grapes  from 
those  gathered  to  make  wine,  on  different  days, 
and  some  were  more  ripe  than  others,  and  by 


J\/ote. — The  weights  I  made  use  of  was  the 
avoirdupois  weight,  viz.  seven  thousand  grains  to 
a  pound,  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  one 
half  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  sixteen  ounces  to 
the  pound. 

As  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cider  yet  to  be  made 
in  our  Country,  J  would  advise  gentlemen  to  try 
the  weight  of  the  must,  and  add  sugar  or  honey, 
to  give  it  a  proper  specific  gravity,  according  to 
the  rules  above  set  down,  and  attend  particularly 
to  fumigating  the  cask  with  sulphur,  and  rack 
and  fine  it  after  it  has  gone  through  its  hrst  fer- 
mentation, and  bottle  it  either  in  March  nr  June, 
and  communicate  the  result  to  the  American 
Farmer  next  year,  8cc.  and  I  have  little  doubt,  but 
they  will  have  a  beverage  equal  to  most  Cham- 
paign, and  if  it  is  too  strong  to  drink  in  a  tumbler, 
it  may  be  diluted  with  water.  What  gave  me 
tliis  idea,  was  a  present  of  a  barrel  of  crab-cider, 
sent  me  by  my  neighbour,  N.  Lsfborough,  Esq. — 
svhich  was  cfearer  and  had  less  mucilage  in  it, 
than  any  cider  I  ever  observed  immediately  from 
the  ])ress,  and  it  weighed  as  heavy  as  the  richest 
must  I  had  from  the  grapes  this  year,  viz. — two 
ounces  by  measurement  weighed  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  giains. — The  barrel  holds  thirty- 
four  gallons,  and  I  have  added  fifteen  pounds  of 
sugar  to  it,  which  is  a  small  fraction  more  than 
6  3-4  ounces  to  the  gallon  ;  and  if  I  live,  I  intend 
to  inform  you  of  the  result,  and  I  hope  oti.ers  will 
try  the  same  experiment  and  give  the  result  to 
the  public. 

The  7nust  of  the  grape  or  cider  ought  to  be 
weighed  before  any  fermentation  whate-e;-,  has 
taken  place,  »c  all  the  saccharine  inattei-  that  is 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Decitnher  10,  1824. 


decomposed  and  becomes  alcohol,  will  cause  it  to 
be  lighter,  until  all  is  decomposed,  when  it  will 
be  speciHcaliy  lighter  than  rain  water. 

J.  A. 

P.  S.  I  hope  when  you  have  leisure,  that  you 
will  give  Mr.  Mc  Call's  letter  in  toto,  as  I  am 
Sure  that  it  will  be  very  useful  to  the  public,  auJ 
I  feel  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  valuable  iu- 
formation  that  it  contains.* 

I  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  tt^  any  experi- 
ments on  the  milk,  but  intend  to  attend  to  it  to- 
wards the  last  of  the  week.  J.  A. 

N.  b.  Some  persons  may  object  to  the  e^tpense 
of  the  sugar,  but  if  it  renders  the  cider  so  much 
better  than  it  would  be  without  it,  and  enables 
you  to  add  when  you  are  using  it,  one  half  or 
nearly  so,  of  water,  or  possibly  an  equal  propor- 
tion, 1  think  it  will  be  money  well  laid  out,  as  the 
sugar  will  not  cost  more  than  two  dollars  if  the 
cider  is  good. 


TO  THE  EDITOK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


Sir, — In  your  late  numbers  you  have  emphati- 
cally called  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance  to  the  farmers  ;  and  con- 
sidering the  common  wish  to  promote  the  house- 
hold manufacture  of  woolen  articles,  it  has  be- 
come interesting  to  the  whole  community.  The 
subject  alluded  to  is  the  frei/uenC  destruction  of 
Dhcefi  by  dogs.  This  evil  has  increased  so  much, 
and  is  still  so  much  increasing,  as  to  demand  the 
early  attention  of  the  le;;islature  ;  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  immediate  efforts  will  be  made  by  the 
members  of  the  several  Counties  to  ascertain  the 
exteniiof  this  calamity,  and  to  reflect  upon  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  restrained.  My  mind 
has  been  engaged  by  the  varions  mischiefs  occa- 
sioned by  dogs  for  many  years :  an  attempt  was 
once  made  in  the  House  of  Delegates  to  provide 
a  remedy  by  tlie  imposition  of  a  t.ix;  but  it  was 
opposed  by  certain   members   out  of  respect  to 


I  in  giiater  numbers  together  ;  anc^thc  young  men 
am" 


Politicks  of  Agi!icu\tute. 

SHEEP-KILLING  DOGS. 

[The  subject  of  the  following  communication  is 
one  of  too  much  importance  to  the  fanners  of 
Maryland  and  other  states,  to  be  much  longer 
neglected. — The  evil  of  sheep  killing  dogs, 
amounts  now  to  a  shocking,  a  dreadful  grie- 
vance !    and  Legislators  must  apply  a  remedy  or 

•  subject  themselves  to  the  charge  of  a  scanda- 
lous nefflect  of  one  of  the  most'  imijortant  con- 
cerns of  their  constituents.  There  is  no  species 
of  cowardice  so  prejudicial  to  the  publick,  and 
none  therefore,  should  be  held,  in  the  publick 
esteem,  so  disreputable,  as  that  vulgar  fear 
of  popularity,  which  restrains  men  from  the 
enactment  of  laws  which  are  indispensable  for 
the  general  good — in  the  apprehension  of  ios- 
ing  a  few  votes  here  or  there  !  Yet  has  this 
ignoble  apprehension  been  the  bane  of  enlight 
eiied  legislation  in  Maryland  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  those 
entrusted  with  the  powers  of  legislation,  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  great  detriment  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  which  arises  from  the  constant 
liability  of  every  farmer's  sheep  to  be  killed 
by  dogs^-not  only  the  number  of  sheep  is  di 
minished  to  a  tenth  part  of  that  which  might 
be  sustained  with  little  or  no  additional  expense, 
but  the  quality  of  those  which  are  kept,  le 
mains  unimproved  from  the  same  cause; — and 
if  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  a  remedy, 
i-equirc  to  be  spurred,  let  the  farmers  in  every 
County  get  up  a  petition,  "  that  your  honours 
will  provide  such  guaids  and  penalties  for  the 
preservation  of  sheep  from  dogs,  as  may  be 
most  effectual,  and  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty 
bound,  will  ever  pray,"  8cc  tec.  The  suggts 
tions  of  Mr.  Hammond  are  the  best  we  have 
seen,  and  might  be  taken  as  the  principles  of 
a  bill  that  would  result  in  a  saving  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  annually  of  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars; such  would  be  the  effect  of  any  law  that 
would  inci-ease  the  number  and  (juality  of  sheep 
in  Maryland  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity  to 
rear  and  sustain  them.]  Kdit.  ylm.  Far. 


(and  school  boys  take  them  frequently  out  to  hunt- 
ing. After  acquiring  this  habit,  the  dogs  go  often 
out  alone,  and  continue  searching  after  game  till 
they  are  weary  and  hungry  ;  and  it  is  believed 
that,  being  under  no  controul,  they  chase  the 
sheep  fleeing  before  them  and  destroy  many. 
Gipsies  in  a  season  of  pride  are  suffered  in  all 
neighbourhoods  to  run  at  large:  in  this  hab-t  of 
body  the  gipsy  is  followed  by  many  dogs  wher- 
ever she  chooses  to  lead ;  and  the  number  in- 
creases as  she  proceeds:  they  are  out  together 
several  days  and  nights ;  the  dogs  are  constantly 
fighting  and  tearing  each  other  ;  for  a  long  wiiile 
they  regard  nothing  but  the  particular  object  tUey 
pursue ;  they  become  excited  to  frenzy  by  tne 
wounds  they  receive  and  the  rivalry  which  goads 
them  on;  and  they  are  ravenous  for  want  of  food 
and  parched  with  thirst.  In  this  condition  e\  cry 
flock  by  which  they  pass  is  in  the  utmost  danger; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  this  manner  ma- 
the  fox-hunters,  and  did  not  succeed.  It  toa  often  "V  ^beep  are  captured  and  destroyed.  It  is  pro- 
happens  that,  though  provisions  in  certain  casesi  bably  on  such  occasions  tfcat  many  dogs  acquire 
are  admitted  by  most  pt-ruons  to  be  necessary,  fewj  this  destructive  habit;  and  when  once  initiated, 
individuals  are  found  willing  to  oring  them  lor-jtliey  generally,  smgly  or  with  some  companion, 
ward  :  and  tlie  suggestions  of  any  one  person  ,vhO|''-'^"'""ie  ">  prowl  alter  and  destroy  them. 
may  venture  to  recommend  a  measure  are  fre-I  Having  frequently  observed  the  wretched  sitaa- 
quently  disregarded.  The  short,  but  pointedltion  of  dogs  after  having  followed  a  gipsy  fur  se- 
manner  in  which  you  have  expressed  yourself  con-  veral  days,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  torn 
cerning  tlie  destruction  of  these  valuable  animals,  and   wounded,  the   laukness  of  their   bodies  for 


*Tliis  letter,  if  sent  to  the  Editor,  has  been 
mislaid,  and  when  recovered,  shall  be  published. 

As  to  the  milk,  our  request  to  Major  Adluni 
was  to  weigh  the  milk  of  different  cows,  that  we 
might  understand  the  languuge  of  the  Eastern 
Cattle  Show  reports,  where  they  say  a  cow  gave 
so  many /i(5!inrfsof  milk,  in  such  a  time. — It  wotnd 
be  well  too  to  ascertain,  whether  a  given  measure 
of  one  cow's  milk  being  hcuvierthan  another,  the 
yield  of  butter  is  proportioned  to  the  difference 
of  weijjht. 


■nd  solicited  your  readers  to  disclose  a  proper 
remedy  to  prevent  it,  has  roused  the  attention  of 
your  subscribers  in  this  County,  and  probaoly  in 
other  places;  and  by  your  instrumentality,  the 
time  perhaps  has  arrived  when  the  observations 
of  an  individual  may  be  read  with  patience,  and 
produce  such  reflections  in  the  minds  of  others 
as  may  lead  to  wholesome  and  efficient  provisions. 
In  discussing  such  a  question  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  terms  which  would  be  offensive  to  delicacy 
if  they  could  be  well  avoided:  and  to  give  the 
cure  its  full  effect,  it  will  be  requisite  to  compre- 
hend the  case  of  all  persons  without  regard  to 
particular  cl.HSses  or  descriptions  of  people. 

It  will  be  more  practicable  to  provide  an  effec- 
tual remedy  when  we  understand  not  only  the 
many  mischiefs  which  are  suffered,  but  the  m.m 
ner  in  which  they  are  generally  occasioned.  It  is 
therefore  my  purpose  to  present  to  you  several 
facts  existing  in  my  neighbourhood  relating  to 
this  subject ;  and  to  point  otit  such  provisions  for 
restraining  or  preventing  the  evils  which  sur 
round  us  as  these  statements  shall  ajjpear  to  au- 
thorize. If  similar  facts  exist  in  other  Counties, 
the  inhabitants  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  the 
pi'ovisions  proposed,  or  what  others,  are  suitable 
to  them. 

Dogs  of  all  kinds,  useless  and  useful,  abound 
in  very  great  numl)ers  in  this  County:  every 
person,  without  distinction,  seems  to  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  keeping  them.  Slaves  upon  the  plan- 
tations of  many  masters  are  allowed  to  keep 
them  ;  and  their  dogs  follow  them  openly  wher 
ever  tncy  choose  to  go.  Many  wretched  families 
own  theiii,  who  are  sometimes  without  food  for 
themselves.  A  poor  man,  not  having  sometimes 
a  pint  of  meal  in  his  house,  has  two  large  dogs. 
As  such  dogs  can  get  little  or  no  food  at  home, 
they  must  i;o  abroad  in  searcli  of  it.  The  free 
negroesin  all  quarters  keep  tliem  without  license; 
the  law  upon  this  point  being  utterly  neglected  by 
magistrates  and  constables.  A  little  bitch,  now 
commonly  called  a  gipsy,  is  very  frequently  pre- 
ferred by  these  people  ;  such  of  them  as  propose 
to  visit  a  house  in  the  night,  take  this  animal 
with  them  to  keep  the  dogs  qsiet ;  and  to  be  thus 
enabled  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  whatever 
it  may  be.  More  mischief  is  effected  by  dogs  in 
the  ncighbourh -id  of  towns,  than  at  a  greater 
distance  fioni   them:  in  these  they  are  collected 


want  of  food,  and  the  extreme  irritation  to  which 
they  must  have  been  roused,  it  has  been  long  my 
belief  that  these  excitements  constitute  an  origi- 
nal cause  of  canine  madness.  This  belief  may  be 
submitted  to  the  juiignientof  thnse  whu  can  rea- 
son upon  such  asu'iject:  but  if  it  be  even  possi- 
ble that  the  sufferings  of  dogs  in  such  pursuits 
may  produce  a  distemper  so  horrid  in  itself  and 
so  deplorable  in  its  consequences,  this  considera- 
tion ought  to  have  the  strongest  influence  upon 
our  endeavours  to  diminish  their  number,  and  re- 
strain their  power  of  committing  injury. 

Toe  sportmaii's  dog  is  ^is  piDne  to  kill  a  sheep, 
and  as  liable  to  canine  madness,  as  any  other  spe- 
cies of  this  animal.  Some  o^ifcis  keep  their 
dogs  chained  during  the  day  and  turn  tliem  loose 
at  night.  In  this  case  the  dog,  if  he  car.  escape, 
very  generally  goes  abroad  in  search  of  compan- 
ions or  of  mischief,  and  disappoints  his  master's 
object:  It  is  better  to  reverse  the  practice ;  for 
then  the  dog  is  at  home  during  the  proper  period 
to  watch  and  give  the  alarm.  Dogs  are  needless, 
ly  increased  in  number  by  the  indulgence  of  pa' 
rents  towards  their  children. 

Castrated  dogs  are  much  more  harmless  than 
others :  they  are  as  useful  and  capable  of  instruc- 
tion as  those  that  are  entire:  they  may  be  ren- 
dered as  vigilant  and  even  as  fierce:  they  are 
equally  ready  for  the  gun  or  the  chase, —  are  much 
less  disposed  to  ramble  from  home, — and  may 
generally  be  found  within  the  hearing  of  their 
master's  call. 

Upon  the  foundation  of  these  facts  and  of  their 
alleged  consequences,  whether  these  be  real  or 
only  probable,  it  appears  to  me  that  certain  pro- 
positions may  be  reasonably  raised,  the  adoption 
of  which  m.iy  be  considered  likely  to  lessen  the 
evils  of  which  there  is  so  much  cause  to  complain. 

It  may  be  projjosed  to  levy  and  collect  an  an- 
nual tax  of  one  dollar  upon  every  dog,  and  two 
dollars  upon  evciy  bitch,  which  may  be  kept, 
harboured,  or  owned  by  any  person  within  this 
State.  That  for  this  purpose  the  Justices  of  the 
Lew  Courts  should  annually  in  the  month  of 
April,  ascertain  ami  describe  upon  their  records 
the  bounds  of  the  several  hundreds  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  and  assign  a  special  and  suffi- 
cient constable  to  each  hundred;  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  call  upon  the  inhabitants  therein  be- 
tween the  first  anci  fifteenth  days  of  May  ii  every 
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year,  and  tr>  make  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  per- 
sons keeping,  harbouring  or  owning  any  do(j  or 
bitch,  and  to  set  down  the  number  of  each  kxiul ; 
■which  list  he  should  ".•etum  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
County  on  or  before  the  first  of  June,  t  >  be  laia 
before  the  Levy  Court.  Duplicates  of  these  lists 
should  be  delivered  to  the  collector,  vvlio  should 
be  required  to  charge  and  collect  the  taxes  in  the 
same  inanner  as  the  County  assessnnents.  The 
constables  should  be  subjected  to  a  penalty  for  ne- 
glect of  duty  ;  and  should  be  allowed  a  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  every  dog  or  bitch  truly  re- 
turned by  them,  to  be  levied  and  collected  for 
their  use  in  the  as>iessnients  of  the  County.  The 
master  should  he  chart;ed  with  the  tax  for  every 
dog  or  bitch  which  he  should  allow  his  servant 
or  slave  to  keep,  harbour  or  own      It  should  be 


ter  a  certain  prefixed  day,  so  encreased|as  to  act  as 
a  prcveuiive. — Making  the  amount  so  large  as 
that  few  persons  would  encounter  the  expense 
of  keeping  one.  The  consequence  may  readily 
be  imagined.  Respectfully  yours, 

TN'ou.  20,  1824.  S. 


YVuvaV  'S^^ovta. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


"  Sir — Having  always  myself  entertained  a  de- 
cided taste  for  rural  sports,  particularly  the  man- 
ly and  healthful  exercise  of  Partridge  Shooting; 
(which,  in  fact,  I  regard  as  one  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  country  gentleman,)  and  having  pur- 
the  duty  of  the  constable  on  his  own  view,   or  onisneil  it  with  great  zest    for  about  thirty  years,  I 


the  information  of  others,  to  kill  and  destroy,  or 
cause  to  be  killed  and  destroyed  every  dogorbitcli 
■which  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  should  keep, 
harbour  or  own  without  the  license  of  a  magis- 
trate regularly  renewed  according  to  the  \ct  of 
Moveniber  1806,  ch.  81.     If  so  licensed,  the  dog 


Xove\  livventiovvs. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

MACHINE  FOR  RAISING  STUMPS. 
[The  valuable  communication  which  follows,  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Prince,  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  writer  in  New-Hampshire,  in  consequence 
of  a  request  for  information,  expressed  through 
this  journal.  The  information  thus  obtained 
from  one  end  of  the  ITnion  is  printed  here,  in 
its  centre,  and  then  diffused  through  every  State 
and  Territory  for  practical  use  and  general  be- 
nefit. It  is  one  case  of  a  thousand,  that  illus- 
trates the  value  of  a  National  Agricultural  Jour- 
nal.] 

Meredith,  fA^.  H.)  ATov.  17,  1824. 
John  Prince,  Esq^ 

Dear  Sir, — I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  re- 
quest for  a  description  of  the  machine  for  extract- 
ing stumps,  as  used  in  this  vicinity.  The  only  one 
in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  constructed 
for  Daniel  Avery,  Esq.  of  Gilford.  It  consists  of 
three  wheels  ;  two  on  an  axle  eight  feet  and  an 
half  between  the  naves,  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 
The  third,  is  framed  into  the  axle  one  foot  from 
the  nave,  and  is  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The 
axle  is  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  at  the 


remarked  with  interest  your  notice  in  the  last 
number  of  the  American  Farmer,  of  the  match 
recently  shot  at  Waverly,  between  four  gentle- 
men, who  bagged  86  birds.  This  is  undoubted- 
ly very  fine  shooting,  and  worthy  of  insertion  in 
yonr  Journal :  it  induces  me  to  give  you  the  result 

or  bitch  to  be  taxable,  and  returned  like  those  of  [of  wliat  I  witnessed  at  Wheatland,  the  residence 

other  |)ersons.    The  owner  orkeeper  of  any  bitch, 'of  H.  S.  Turner,  Esq.  the    Ijth  of   the    present 

who  should  suffer  her  to  go  at  large  during  a  sea- [month.     Mr.  Tliomas   R.  Hammond  of  Charles 

son  ofpri<le,  should  be  subjected  to  a  penalty  ;  and  Town,  came  out  to  breakfast  ;  at  Ijetween   10  and 

moreover  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  11  o'clock,  Mr.  T.  and  he  entered  the   fields  to- 

destroy    her.     If  any  dog  or  bitch    so  returned  gether;  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon  their  amu-  „„„,,  „   „  „, .     i        -.u       u     i  i-       ^ 

upon  the  list  should  die  or  be  destroyed   before  if.itiou  was  exhausted,   when  Mr.  H.  had  bagged  ""'L?'  af''^""?  ^'aple  with  a  hook  appending  to 

the  Levy  should  be  closed,  it  should  be  lawful  for  [sixteen  brace  of  birds*-If  Mr.  H.  had  been  sti-  "■     ^°  ''"'  ^""^  °"^  «"''  °^  ^^^  '=*'^'"  ''  ^''"^^ 

the    justices,  on  being  satisfied   of  the   fact  by  mulated  by  competition — if  they  had  commenced 

comp  tent  proof,  to  exonerate  the  party  from  the  shooting  earlier,  and  continued  later,   from    the 

tax.     If  the  party  so  charged  should  be  insolvent  abundance  of  game,  there  can    be  no  doubt   that 

or  unable  to  pay  the  tax,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  he  would   have  killed  a  much  larger  number  of 

the  collector  forthwith  to  cause  the  dog  or  bitch  birds.     Nothing  can  excel  the  brilliancy  of  this 

to  be  destroyed;  otherwise  he  should  be  answera-  gentleman's  performance,  and  the  proficiency  to 

ble  for  the  tax.     Tlie  taxes  to  be  so  raised  should  which  he  has  brought  the  art  of  shooting  ;  there 

be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  respective  Coun-  is  no  doubt  of  the  moral  tendency  of  this  elegant 

ties:  but  if  the  corporate   bodies  of  any  city  or  amusement,  and  its  salutary  influence  on  health — 

town  should  elect  to  pass  ordinances  imoosing  the  ;  wi^  h  yen,  I  am  glad  to  see  a  taste  for  it  increasing, 

like  taxes  and  penalties,  and  containing  the  likel     The  favorable  anticipations  I  expressed  to  you 

provisions,  then   the    monies  so  raised  should  beiin  my  last  letter,    as  to  our  then  growing  crop  of 

applied  to  the   benefit  of  such   towns  and  cities,  wheat,  have  been  fully  realized  ;  it  is  many  years 

These  regulations  might  be  qualified  by  a  proviso,  since  we  had  so  good  a  harvest,  and  our  present 

that  all  castrated  dogs   should   be  exempt  from  prosptcts-  for  the   next   are   all    that    we  could 

the  tax.  wish." 

I  have  been  perhaps  too  particular  in  stating  __!,„, " 

High  Sfiort. — For  a  long  time,  the  boatmen  of 


the  grievance  we  endure,  and  in  suggesting  the 
remedies  which  may  tend  to  diminish  it.  But  it 
is  f^lt  severely;  and  these  observations  may  ex- 
cite the  inquiry  and  stir  np  tlie  reflections  of  oth- 
er farmers;  and  if  suitable  provisions  can  be 
made  to  preserve  our  flocks  from  tliese  destruc- 
tive animals,  I  trust  the  members  of  our  Legis- 
lature will  have  the  wisdom  and  firmness  to  enact 


while  the  other  is  put  about  the  trunk  or  root  of 
the  stump  to  be  raised,  as  its  size  shall  determine. 
The  chain  that  wraps  the  stump  should  be  large 
and  of  good  iron.  The  one  here  in  use,  weighs 
about  one  pound  to  an  inch,  and  the  wire  is  near- 
ly, or  quite,  one  inch  in  diaineter.  Notwith- 
standing this  size,  it  has  often  been  broken.  The 
power  of  the  machine  is  put  in  operation  by  ma- 
king a  chain  of  a  small  size  fast  on  the  centre 
wheel,  and  to  this  apply  your  strength.  One  yoke 
of  oxen  is  enough  to  work  the  machine,  and  on 
plain  land  it  is  usually  moved  by  men.  Four 
hands  are  necessary  to  its  operation,  and  this  is 
sufficient  to  take  up  an  acre  in  three  or  four  days, 
depending  on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  stumps. 
The  land  on  which  this  machine  has  been  used, 
is  plain  and  rather  sandy,  therefore,  the  trees 
rooted  downward  rather  than  spread  off  broadly. 
On  clayey  ground,  the  roots  extend  much  further 


Whitehall  have  perhaps  with  some  reason  believ-  abroad,  and  an  axle  of  this  length  would  not  be 
ed,  that  in  speed  and  dexterity,  they  are  not  sur-  long  enough  to  work  with  convenience.  Another 
passed  by  the  oarsmen  of  any  country.  It  seems  improvement  I  think  might  be  made,  by  making 
the  mariners  of  England  entertain  the  same  opi-!  the  outside  wheels  fourteen  instead  of  twelve 
nion  of  'the  naval  architecture  and  skill  of  that  feet,  and  the  inner  one  ten  instead  of  eight  feet, 
country  ;  and  to  bring  the  subject  to  actual  expe- 1  The  axle  should  be  at  least  fifteen  inches  in  di- 


thcm  without  regard  to  the  prejudices  or  clamour  '"''"^"''  Capt.  Harris,  of  the  British  frigate  Hus-  ameter,  and  of  the  best  wood.     The  boxes  inside 


of  any  class  of  individuals. 

I  am.  Sir,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
St.  ^uhin,  Talbot  Co.         N.  HAMMOND 
Md.  Mod.  20,  1824. 


HOW  TO  GFT  BID  OF  SUPERFLUOUS  DOGS, 

AND  SAVE  OUR  SHEEP. 

Dear  Sir. — I  perceive  you  are  enquiring  into 
the  means  of  "protecting  sheep  from  depreda- 
tions by  dogs;"  and  therefore  throw  in  my  mite 
of  suggestion.  Every  one  doing  the  same,  some- 
thing good  may  be  hit  upon. 

A  direct  attack  upon  the  dogs  in  our  State, 
would  almost  create  a  civil  war;  it  would  at  least 
cause  a  turn  out.  Suppose  we  attack  the  dogs 
through  the  shits.  Few  persons  like  to  have  a 
slut  about  thir  houses;  and  therefore  few  would 
be  roused  by  a  tax  on  hem.  Thistix,  if  thought 
best,  might  be  moderate  at  first ;  and  from  and  af- 


sar,  now  in  this  port,  has  proposed  a  contest,  to 
take  place  on  the  first  fair  day  after  to-morrow. 
A  bet  of  glOOO  on  the  result  has  been  offered  and 
taken.  Good  feeling  seems  to  prevail  on  both 
sides,  and  no  other  sentiments  will  probably  be 
indulged  than  those  of  national  pride.  An  im- 
mense concourse  of  spectators  may  be  expected. 
The  distance,  froth.  Whitehall,  round  the  fri- 
gate Hussar  at  anchor  in  the  North  River,  and 
back  to  the  place  of  starting.  There  is  a  great 
excitement,  but  no  unmanly  feeling.  It  is  mutu- 
ally agreed,  that  the  winning,  shall  treat  the 
losing  party  to  an  entertainment.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  we  anticipate  no  debasing  conduct 
on  either  side.  {Aew  Yor/c  fia/ier. 


•  Doctor  Muse  and  Judge  Martin  of  Dorchester 
County,  in  this  state,  are  said  to  be  two  of  the 
best  shots  in  America,  and  believed  to  be  ready 
to  accept  a  challenge  from  any  two  gentlemen  o* 
either  shore — We  have  heard  it  said  that  each 
has  killed  29  birds  in  succession. 


should  be  twelve  inches ;  as  I  have  noticed  while 
this  machine  was  in  operation,  and  much  power 
became  necessary,  the  axle  sprung  considera- 
bly, though  of  the  best  of  white  oak. 

The  inner  wheel  is  constructed  by  two  shafts 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  axle  at  right 
angles,  with  two  inch  plank  framed  into  these 
shafts,  or  arms,  and  on  each  side  plank,  an  inch 
and  a  half  board,  to  keep  the  chain  about  the 
wheel  in  its  proper  place.  Inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  or  perhaps  inch  and  a  quarter  cor  lage, 
would  answer  the  purpose,  probably  more  con- 
veniently than  small  chain  ;  but  of  this  the  con- 
structor can  judge. 

The  naves  and  spokes  are  white  oak,  the  fel- 
lows yellow  pine.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
draft  chain,  or  the  one  that  passes  round  the 
centre  wheel,  is  to  pass  under  it,  as  to  this  the 
oxen  are  to  be  applied.  Stumps  of  twelve  inches 
diameter  are  raised  with  great  ease,  and  the  ma- 
chine is  con^idered,  b  those  wh  i  have  used  it,  a 
simple,  but  valuable  invention.    This  is  not  th» 
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only  machine  which  has  been  invented  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  stumps.  There  is 
one  in  use  by  a  Mr.Larbour,  in  this  county,  which 
operates  by  a  lever;  but  I  saw  it  for  a  few  minutes 
only,  and  am  not  able  to  give  any  description  of 
it.  I  thiiib  the  one  I  have  described  the  best, 
■however,  that  I  have  seen. 

You,  Sir,  arc  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this 
that  you  may  think  proper;  and,  if  you  are  in 
doubt  on  any  part  of  the  description,^  point  it  out, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  remove  them. 
lam.  Sir, as  alway. 
Yours,  8cc. 

STEl^HEN  C.  LYFORD. 


fecva^jjs  iivoMV  ¥ore\g\\  i?a\4eYS. 


Preservatian  of  Fish,  iJ'c. — For  ensuring  the 
sweetness  of  fish  conveyed  by  land  carriage,  the 
belly  of  the  fish  should  be  opened,  and  the  inter- 
nal parts  sprinkled  with  powdered  charcoal.  The 
same  material  will  restore  impure  or  even  putres- 
cent water  to  a  state  of  perfect  freshness.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  who  are  necessitated  to 
keep  in  tanks  the  water  for  culinary  uses,  were 
first  indebted  to  our  informant,  during  the  late 
Peninsular  war,  for  the  foregoing  simple,  yet  ef- 
ficacious remedy  of  an  evil  which  they  had  long 
endured.  — — 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  Ministers   will 


the  reservoir  of  that  establishment  at  Islington 
to  supply  fresh  water  to  the  houses  in  TjOndon. 
These  pipes  it  is  intended  should  be  from  24  to 
30  inches  in  diameter.  The  capital  demanded 
is  £  250,000.  

Mr.  Stevenson,  the  engineer,  has  taken  a  sur- 
vey of  the  country  between  Nantwitch  and  New- 
castle, with  the  design  of  ascertaining  the  best 
line  for  a  branch  rail-road,  from  Birmingham  to 
Liverpool.  The  object  to  which  his  attention 
was  more  particularly  directed,  was  to  discover 
the  most  practicable  passage  over  the  hills  about 
Ape  Dale,  which,  by  their  continuity  and  eleva- 
tion, oppose  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  execution 
of  the  plan.  Should  the  projectors  of  this  great 
work  succeed  in  obtaining  an  Act  ot  Parliament, 
they  propose  to  convey  heavy  goads  between  Liv 
erpool  and  the  Potteries,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  an  houi',  and  half  the  present  cost  of  canal 
carriage.  

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his  recent  voyage  in 
the  North  Seas,  ascertained  that  his  principles 
of  protecting  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  by 
the  contract  of  1-200  of  iron  is  perfectly  success- 
ful even  in  the  most  rapid  sailing  and  in  the 
roughest  aea  ;  and  Dr.  Tiarks,  under  Sir  Hum- 
phrey's superinttndance,  and  by  direction  of  the 
British  Board  of  Longitude,  has  connected,  by 
chronometrical  observations,  the  trignometrical 
surveys  of  Denmark  and  Hanover  with  that  of 
England,  so  that  the  triangulation  of  a  great  part 


i321,525 

Which  multiplied  by  5  would  give  a  7  ^  jgjr  ^35 
sum  in  full  of  j  ' 

The  plan  is  to  commence  operations  at  the  near- 
est point  of  the  coast  between  London  and  the 
Nore,  which  may  afford  water  of  sufficient  puri- 
ty. This  will,  be  about  thirty- five  miles  from 
town.  At  this  point  it  is  proposed  to  form,  be 
twixt  high  and  low  water  mark,  one  or  more  con- 
siderable reservoirs  enclosed  by  flood-gates.  At 
the  rise  of  tlie  tide  the  waters  will  be  permitted 
to  flow  into  the  reservoir,  the  gates  of  which  will 
be  shut  at  high  water.  Ui^on  these  reservoirs  a 
steam-engine  of  from  80  to  100  horse  power  will 
be  erected,  and  employed  to  raise  acontinuid  sup 
ply  of  water  from  the  reservoirs  to  a  smaller  re 
servoir  or  cistern  placed  at  the  height  of  150  or 
180  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
larga  reservoir.  From  this  higher  position  a  line 
of  pipes  will  commence  to  lead  through  the  cnun 
try  to  London,  as  the  New  River  pipes  pass  from 


observations  between  Calais  and  Dover.  In  the 
course  of  Sir  Humphrey's  expedition  to  the 
North  Seas,  the  longitude  of  the    Naze  of  Nor- 


avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  effect  ^f  Europe  may  be  now  said  to  form  one  system— 
an  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws— proposing  to |ivi_^,.ago  and  Capt.  Kater  having  two  years  ago 
keep  the  ports  constantly  open  to  Foreign  Grains  L^^nected  the  Surveys  of  England  and  France  by 
at  a  high  duty.     The  present  average  prices  are:!  _-..-,  .       . 

—Wheat,  54s.  6d.     Barley,  30s.  lOd.    Oats,  22s. 
7d.    Rye,  29s.  Id.        — - 

MetrofioUtan  Marine  Comfiany. — The  follow- 
ing is  an  estimate  of  the  probable  returns  of  each 
of  the  proposed  eslab'ishments  of  this  most  ne- 
cessary and  useful  concern : — 
200  warm  salt  water  baths,  for  three  hun- 
dred days,  2s.  6d.  £7500 
20  medicated,  vapour,  gaseous.  See.  for  300 

days,  5s.  150o 

50  fresh  water  warm  baths,  for  300  days. 

Is.  6d.  1125 

300  ladies,  children,  and  female  servants, 

private  cold  sea  baths,  for  150  days.  Is.     2250 
200  gentlemen,  single  private  plunging  cold 

sea-water  baths,  for  180  days,  2s.  3000 

500  gentlemen  in  the  grand  swimming  bath 

of  sea  water,  for  150  days,  Is.  3750 

500  ditto,  in  the  secondary  ditto,  for  150 

days,  6d.  1S75 

2600  journeymen,   &c.   one   day,   in  each 

week,  for  21  weeks,  3d.  525 


per  lb.  37i  cts. — Red  do.  per  bushel,  S4 — Saplin. 
do.  g5.75 — Timothy,  ^2.50 — Orchard  grass,  $2.5(' 
— Herds  grass,  S2 — Herrings,  No.  1,  g2 — No.  2, 
S1.75 — Hay,  per  ton,  ??10— Leather,  best  sole,  24 
a  27  cents — Feathers,  live,  per  lb.  32  cts. — Cotton, 
Louisiana,  16  a  18 — Georgia,  Upland,  15  a  17 — 
Alabama,  13  a  15 — New  Wool,  30  a  35 — Merino 
full  blooded,  35  a  40— J  do.  30  a  35 — i  do.  25  a  2S 
— Common,  20  a  25  cts. — 25  per  cent",  more  when 
well  washed  on  the  sheep  and  free  from  tags — 
Turpentine,  g2  a  2  25— Coal,  pit  foreign,  40  cts. 
—Virginia,  pit,  20  a  25  cents — Susquehannah,  do. 
g6.50  a  Jj57— Lime,  bushel,  30  a  33  cents— Pork, 
hog  lound,  ]|S3.50  per  cwt. — Hams,  last  years. 
12  i  cents. 

A  paper  devoted  exclusively  to  foreign  news, 
and  literary  compilation,  is  pul)lished  weekly  in 
New  York.  Besides  the  ordinary  record  of  po- 
litical events  abroad,  the  Albion  republishes  in 
full,  the  debates  of  tlie  British  Parliament  on  all 
important  subjects;  and  the  decisions  of  the  Eng- 
lish Courts  in  cases  of  general  interest.  Its  lite- 
rary selections  are  made  from  all  the  prominent 
magazines  and  journals  of  the  London  press. 

The  Albion  is  published  every  Saturday  on  fine 
paper,  in  the  imperial  quarto  form  ;  and  is  for- 
warded by  the  southern  mail  of  the  same  d.ay. 

Subscriptions  received  in  this  city  by  Messrs, 
E.  J.  Coale  &  Co.  opposite  the  Post  Office. 
Terms, — six  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 


\n\\»voveA  Slock  fov  Salt. 

SUSSEX,  a  bull  two  years  old,  begotten  in  Eng- 
jland,  on   Laura,  a  singularly  fine  cow,  remarka- 
way  (a  point  of  gieat  importance  in  navigation)  ,ble  as  a  deep  milker. 

has  been  accurately  ascertained,  and  some  otherl     FROLIC,  a  bull  nine  montlis  old,  by  Bishop, 
iseful  data  foi-  connecting  the  nautical  maps  of  from  Laura. 


Europe,  gained. 

VOLUNTEER  PREMIUMS— new  list. 

A  Silver  Cup  valued  at  §20,  to  be  given  to  the 
owner  of  the  best  calf,  reared  by  hand,  and  to  be 
not  less  thr.'i  ten  months  old,  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  next  Cattle  Show  for  the  Western  Shore  — 
The  owner  to  furnish  a  written  statement,  for  pub- 
lication in  the  .l7nerican  Farmer,  of  the  mode 
pursued,  and  tlie  cost,  including  a  reasonable 
charge  for  attendance — econCHTiy  and  effect  to  be 
taken  into  view — By 

D.  WILLIAMSON,  Jr. 


U'HJSi  S^AlBSEBI^o 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Dk.cember  10,  1824. 

iJy"  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  send  contributions 
for  the  space  allotted  to  Rural  Sports  and  Sports 

of  the  Tuif. 

Qj"  The  Marj'l;ui<l  Asjneulmnil  Society  will  meet  at  Bar. 
ney's  lim,  l,i4;lil-.-t.i-cet, -ro-Kiiiiiiiciw  morvino,  at  10  o'clock, 
iL  is  lioi'i'tl  tii;it  goiitlenit'ii  in  th»?*countfy  will  endoavoui-  to 
alteivl,  anil  tliat  the  muelirig  will  be  lull.  Menibel-s  luai 
thi-n  receive  tiieir  Ui|)li)iilHS ;  ami  tliose  only  have  a  right  10 
l)articii)ate  ni  ihe  iiim-  -..-ilings,  who  pay  §5  per  amiuin. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE, 

CaRBFULLT  collected  F.VESr   THURSDAr    FOB 

THE  jImerican  Farmer. 
Flour,  Howard-Street,  g5  a  $5.25— do.  wharf, 
§4.62  J— Wheat,  red,  90  a  93— Lawler,  do.92  a  95 
cents— best  white,  gl  a  §1.06- Corn,  old,  36 
cents — do.  new,  33  a  34  cents — Rye,  35  a  37^  cts. 
— Oats,  20  a  22  cts. — Whiskey,  including  barrel, 
26  cts. — Api)le  Brandy,  25 — ^Clover  Seed,  white. 


Fhese  bulls  were  bred  by  Mr.  Powel,  and  were 
particulaily  noticed  at  the  late  Pennsylvania  Cat- 
tle ijhow,  where  Sussex  received  the  premium  of 
15  dollars. 

At  the  exhibition  of  1823,  the  judges,  who  were 
all  practical  men,  stated  in  their  report : — 

"'Laura,  an  imported  heifer,  of  two  years,  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  deep  milking,  and  car- 
ries proof  upon  her  carcass  of  tendency  towards 
fat." 

"Sussex,  of  twelve  months,  from  Laura,  was 
begotten  in  England,  has  long  frame,  small  bone, 
head,  horns,  and  neck,  and  very  strong  points  qF 
high  breeding." 

(See  Memoirs  of  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  So- 
ciety.) 

He  is  of  a  dark  mahogany  red  ;  with  no  white, 
except  a  very  small  spot  under  his  belly,  and  ap- 
pears to  unite  great  activity,  and  vigour  for  the 
yoke,  with  mellowness  of  handling.  Frolic  is  of 
a  dark  roan,  with  very  long  silky  hair,  and  fine 
points,  and  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  finest  calves 
of  his  age,  which  have  been  shown  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Laura  was  selected  in  England,  by  a  farmer  for 
his  own  use.  Bishop  is  equal  in  pedigree  to  any 
bull  in  Great  Britain  or  America,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  Herd  Book;  and  is  the  sire  of  four  bull 
calves,  which  have  recently  been  sold  at  Powel- 
ton  at  S200  each. 

WM.  F.  REDDING. 


C.JNTEiN'rS  OP  THIS  NUMIiKK. 
General  K.  Ci.  llarpei-'s  Address  delivered  befor-e  the 
Maryland  Ai;ricullni-al  Society,  at  their  Annual  Kxhibition, 
on  the  '25lh  Nov.  I8'24 — Kxperiments  in  U'ine  makinc;;  by  J. 
\dlum— Slieep  killing  dogs — How  to  get  rid  of  supei-tltntus 
Dogs,  and  save  our  Slieep— Paitridge  Shooting — High  sport 
—  .Vlacl^ine  for  raising  stumps— Scmps  iVom  late  F.ngUsIi  pa- 
pert— .Editor's  iioiices — I'licca  CmTwit — Adverti9cnients,&c: 
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AGRICULTURE. 


MEETING    OF    THE 

MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

FOU    THE    ELECrlON    OF   OFFICESS,    'O'C. 

Agreeably  to  public  notice,  in  the  American 
Farmer,  and  the  several  newspapers  in  Balti- 
more, the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  met  at 
the  Fountain  Inn,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on 
Saturday  last,  the  11th  December,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  other  business. 

The  meeting  was  the  most  numerous  that  had 
ever  been  assembled,  except  on  occasions  of 
publick  annual  exhibitions  ;  and  was  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  substantial,  practical  far- 
mers, many  of  whom  came  in,  from  the  distance 
of  fifteen  miles,  and  in  every  way  manifested  an 
earnestness  of  design,  and  real  solicitude  upon 
the  subjects  that  were  brought  under  considt  ra- 
tion, which  gave  the  assurance  that  the  farmers 
now  see  the  bearing  of  this  society,  upon  the 
gicat  objects  of  their  pursuits  and  labours;  and 
that  they  are  now  resolved  to  take  it  in  hand, 
cherish  and  support  it,  and  turn  it  to  the  best 
account;  and  this  is  all  that  was  necessary  to 
ensure  for  it,  the  beneficial  effects  upon  the 
landed  interest  of  the  state,  for  which  it  was 
originally  instituted.  We  trust  there  will  be  no 
relaxation  of  activity.  Let  the  gentlemen,  to 
■whose  management  the  concerns  of  the  society 
have  been  committed  for  the  next  year,  feel,  and 
act  upon  that  feeling,  that  the  trust  they  have 
undertaken,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  publick  and 
of  posterity — that  it  is  one  of  great  respectability, 
and  of  the  more  honour,  as  its  only  reward  is  the 
consciousness  of  promoting  and  doing  good,  in 
the  most  important  concern  of  human  life — the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  produce  the  very  means 
of  our  subsistence,  and  of  all  our  comforts.  Let 
no  trustee  be  satisfied  with  waiting  for  the  lime 
of  meeting,  to  think  of  the  affairs  of  the  society. 
Let  it  be  his  pride  and  his  pleasure,  as  he  is  in 
honour  bound,  to  make  them,  the  subject  of  every 
day's  meditation,  as  connected  not  only  with  the 
station  assigned  to  him  by  the  confidence  of  the 
society,  l)ut  connected  also  with  the  improvement 
of  his  own  estate,  and  the  welfare  and  chaiactero; 
those  who  are  to  come  to  its  enjoyment  after 
him.  When  ever  any  thing  occurs  to  him,  that 
he  may  think  would  be  useful  in  promoting  the 
objects  of  association,  let  him  commit  it  to  paper, 
or  treasure  it  up  in  his  memory,  to  be  pro 
posed  and  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
trustees.  Let  the  contest  be,  not  who  shall 
suggest,  or  do,  the  least,  but  who  shall  contrive 
measures  most  conducive  to  the  success  and  the 
populai  ity  of  the  society.  Let  the  meeting  of  trus- 
tees be  held  at  an  early  hour,  and  not  so  much 
for  eating  and  drinking,  as  for  "  doing  the  work !" 
At  eleven  o'clock.  Gen  Harper  took  the  chair 
and  James  Howard,  Esq.  acted  as  secretary. 

The  society  proceeded  first,  to  the  election  of 
officers,  when, 
ROBERT  OLIVER,  Esq.   was  unanimously  e 

lected  President — and  the 
Hon   EDWARD  LLOYD,  Vice  President, 
JAMES  COX,  Treasurer. 
JAMES  HOWARD,  Secretary. 
J.  S.  SKINNER,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Dr.  GIR.\RDIN,  Professor  of  Botany— and 
JULIUS  T.  DUCATEL,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 
The  following  trustees  were  then  duly  elected 
Charles  Ridgely,    of     I  James  Carroll,  Jr. 


George  Howard — and 
Allen  Thomas. 


Hainfiton 
Robert  G.  Harper. 
N.  M.  Bosley. 
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David  Williamson,  Jr. 
Christopher  Carnan. 
B.  W.  Hall. 


H.  V.  Somerville. 
Jacob  HcjUingsworth. 
Richard  Caton. 

A  by-law  having  been  enacted  to  elect  an  addi 
lional  Trustee,  making  thirteen  in  all,  George 
Cook  was  duly  elected. 

The  toUowing  resolution  was  then  passed. — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be 
presented  to  R.  Smith,  Esq.  for  his  services  and 
attention  as  President  of  the  Society,  and  that  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  be  instructed  to  notify 
him  of  the  same." 

A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Gen. 
Harper,  Gen.  T.  E.  Stansbury,  Col.  N.  M.  Bos- 
ley, Doctor  A.  Thomas  and  Jacob  HoUingsworth, 
to  proceed  to  Annapolis  to  request  the  patronage 
of  the  Legislature  t»  the  efforts  of  this  Society, 
and  that  they  be  requested  to  prepare  a  law,  sup- 
plementary to  the  charter  of  its  incorporation, 
with  such  provisions  as  they  may  deem  necessa- 
ry, and  that  they  prepare  also,  a  memorial  to 
the  Legislature,  praymg  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  may  be  immediately  necessary  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  this  State. 

A  resolution  was  passed,  instructing  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  to  prepare  a  memorial  to 
be  printed  and  circulated  on  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Shores,  praying  legislative  aid  to  the 
Society;  and  the  Tieasurer  was  required  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Society,  to  call  on  the  President, 
the  Treasurer,  the  two  Secretaries,  the  Collec- 
tor, and  each  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Society, 
for  the  last  year,  to  make  return  to  him  of  the 
names  of  the  subscribers  obtained,  and  of  the 
monies  collected  by  them,  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Society  on  the  4th  day 
of  Dccembin-,  1823,  in  the  following  words  : — 

Resolved,  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Treasurer,  the  two  Secretaries,  Collector, 
and  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to 
use  all  convenient  means  to  procure  regular  sub- 
kcribers  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society, 
for  the  space  of  five  years,  and  for  a  sum  not  less 
than  five  dollars  each,  and  that  each  one  of  the 
said  persons  make  return  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Tru.stees,  and  each  successive  meeting,  of 
the  progress  then  made  in  procuring  such  sub- 
scribers." 

The  following  resoulution  was  then  adopted  as 
one  of  the  by-laws^of  the  Society  : 

"  Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  appointed  a 
Register  and  Librarian  to  this  Society,  whose  du 
ty  it  shall  be  to  keep  its  books  and  papers,  and  a 
fair  register  of  all  the  proceedings,  as  well  of  the 
Society,  as  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  that  he 
be  entitled  to  receive  an  annual  compensation  of 
fifty  dollars  for  his  services." 

An  election  was  then  held,  pursuant  to  the  above 
resolution,  for  the  aijpointment  of  "  Register," 
when  William  F.  Redding  was  unanimously  cho- 
sen. A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  Mr 
Redding,  for  his  past  valuable  services  and  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  society. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  requested,  to  prepare  a  list 
of  Premiums,  to  be  ofl'ered  by  the  Society  at  their 
next  .  nnujl  exhibition,  and  that  they  cause  the 
same  to  be  published,  if  practicable,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  February  next. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  in- 
structed, if  they  deem  it  advisable,  to  procure  a 
room  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  for  the 
use  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  and 
that  they  take  such  steps  as  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural 
Library  for  the  use  of  the  Society." 

Gen.  Harper  having  retired  from  the  room  for 
■  a  few  irinutes,  the  chair  was  taken  in   his  ab- 


sence,  by  Gen.  Stansbury,   when  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be 
presented  to  Gen.  Har])er,  for  the  able  and  inte- 
resting address  delivered  by  him  to  the  Society, 
at  their  last  annual  meeting." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

J.  HOWARD,  Sec'ry. 

Washington  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY 
Jonesborough,  T.  Oct.  27,   1824. 
Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Washington  Ag- 
ricultural Society   to   request   that   you    will,   if 
convenient,  insert  in  the  American  Farmer,  their 
proceedings  at  the  last  meeting,  which  you  will 
find  on  the  enclosed  part  of  a  newspaper. 
Very  respectfully, 
J,  S.  Skinner.  D.  A.  DEADERICK. 

Proceedings  of  the  Washington  County 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Jonesborough,  T.  Oct.  11,  1824. 

The  Society  met,  the  day  in  course,  when  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the 
secretary.  After  some  pertinent  remarks  from 
the  President  on  the  subjects  of  ploughing,  ma- 
nuring, and  rotation  of  crops,  a  communication 
from  the  President,  on  the  subject  of  experi- 
ments made  with  plaster  paris  and  clover,  was 
read  ;  which,  together  with  communications  sub- 
mitted by  O.  B.  Ross  and  D.  A.  Deaderick,  at  a 
former  meeting,  was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  editors  of  the  American  Farmer,  American 
Economist,  Knoxville  Enquirer  and  Knoxville 
Register,  for  publication.  Thomas  G.  Watkius, 
M.  D.  President,  having  declined  a  re  election, 
put  in  nomination  the  name  of  Thomas  Emmer- 
son,  Esq.  who  was  unanimously  elected.  At  the 
same  time  the  following  officers  and  committees 
were  unanimously  elected  to  serve  for  one  year. 

Isaac  Hammer— yfrsf    Vice  President. 

Henry  Marsh — second   Vice  Premlent. 

O.  B.  Ross — Corresfionding  Secretary. 

D.  A.  Deaderick — Recording  Secretary. 

John  Ryland — Treasurer. 

Elbridge  Sevier — Librarian. 

Doctor  T.  G.  Watkins,    ^ 

John  G.  Eason, 


y     Committee  of 
I     Corresfiondence. 


Committee  of  Accounts. 


Henry  Hoss, 

James  Sevier,  Esq. 

James  P.  Taylor,  Esq. 

Elijah  Embree, 

Montgomery  Stuart, 

James  M'  Alister, 

Robt.  Reeve, 

Sam'l   G.  Chester, 

Wm.  Mitchell,  Esq. 

Sam'l  Hunt, 

The  President  presented  to  the  Society,  two 
copies  ot  an  address  delivered  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Albemarle,  by  James  Madi- 
son, President  of  the  Society.  Benjamin  Lundy 
presented  ten  copies  of  his  agricultural  work, 
entitled  the  Monthly  American  Economist. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved,  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  be  returned  to  the  President,  and  to 
Mr.  Lundy,   for  their  donations. 
Extracts  from  the  minutes. 

D.  A.  DEADERICK,  Sec'ry. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Jonesborough,  Oct.  11,  1S2+. 

Dear  Sir, — The  excellence  of  its  quality,  ami 

the  contiguity  of   the  Virginia  plaster,    to    our 

section  of  country,  renders  it  an  object  of  inte. 

rest  to  farmers,  to  become  speedily  and  well  ac- 
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q" aimed  with  its  general  properties,  and  appli- 
cability to  our  climate  and  soil.  Under  this  im- 
pression, I  have  turned  my  attention  early  to 
the  subject,  and  through  you  beg  leave  to  commu- 1 
nicate  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  the  result  of  i 
my  own  experience,  enquiries  and  observations. 
Estimating  the  cost  of  plaster  when  delivered' 
on  our  farms — and  attentively  considering  its 
comparatively  inferior  good  effects,  upon  all  our 
productions  exc'pt  clover,  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  that  article  alone.  If  clover  is  the  on- 
ly article  of  produce  calculated  to  make  it  really 
profitable  for  us  to  procure  plaster,  so  I  consi- 
er  plaster  as  the  only  species  of  manure,  calcula- 
ted  to  make  it  profitable  to  raise  clover. — Gene-! 
ral  information,  from  sources  upon  which  I  can 
rely,  confirms  the  result  of  my  own  expeiiments, 
now  to  be  detailed.  In  the  spring  of  last  year, 
(1S23,)  I  sowed  with  oats,  four  quarts  of  clover 
seed,  on  a  part  of  an  exhausted  field,  or  rather 
tired  by  twelve  or  fourteen  successive  crops  of 
corn,  the  pick  of  which,  the  same  year,  produ- 
ced less  than  twenty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
When  this  clover  seed  was  sowed  last  year,  I  had 
not  plaster  to  roll  the  seed  in,  nor  enough  to 
plaster  any  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  clover, 
after  it  was  up  high  enough  to  be  benefitted 
by  plaster.  The  small  portion  of  clover,  over 
■which  plaster  was  sown,  sprung  up  high,  and 
much  of  it  went  to  seed  the  first  year.  The  ba- 
lance was  very  much  inferior  to  the  plastered 
part.  My  neighbours  were  called  to  see  the  dif 
ference.  This  was  the  best  commentary  that 
could  be  made  on  the  use  of  plaster,  on  my  farm 
— and  they  were  satisjied.  This  year,  on  the  first 
of  March,  1824,  one  bushel  of  finely  ground  plas- 
ter to  the  acre  was  sown  over  one  half  of  the 
last  year's  sowing  of  clover,  with  the  exception 
of  a  smalt  strip,  |jurposely  left  unsown.  On  the 
first  of  .^pril  ensuing,  the  balance  of  my  last 
year's  sowing  was  served  in  the  same  way,  with 
another  strip  purposely  left  unsown  with  the 
plaster. — By  the  10th  of  June  ensuing,  the  crop 
was  ripe  enough  to  cut. — Unavoidable  circum- 
stances caused  it  to  be  delayed  nearly  a  fort- 
night longer.  Before  cutting,  my  neigiibours  were 
again  requested  to  observeKhe  difference  between 
the  main  body  of  the  clover,  sown  with  the  plas- 
ter, and  the  neglected  strips.  Again  they  were 
satisfied. — The  difference  was  infinite.  The  un- 
plastered  strips  were  literally  unworthy  of  mow- 
ing,— the  balance  upon  a  satisfactory  estimate  of 
my  manager  was  admitted  to  have  produced  at 
least  five  thousand  weight  of  good  hay  to  each 
acre.  It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  upon 
land  as  much  exhausted  as  this  of  mine,  two 
bushels  of  plaster  to  the  acre,  woirid  have  been 
the  better  quantity — but  I  had  it  not  to  spare. 
Six  quarts  of  clover  seed,  too,  would  have  been 
the  better  quantity  to  have  sown  per  acre  ;  but 
my  manager  had  never  sown  clover  seed  before, 
and  from  bad  health,  I  was  unable  to  sow  more 
than  just  to  show  him  how.  The  subject  of  this 
communication  is  to  prove  to  the  Society,  the 
safety  and  utility  of  going  to  the  expense  of  pro- 
curing jjlaster  for  clover  at  least.  With  the  rea- 
sonable, perhaps  enough  for  this  purpose  has  al- 
ready been  said  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  reduce 
the  result  to  figures — and  prove  the  profit,  as  well 
as  the  principle.  During  the  year  of  my  experi- 
ment, I  paid  for  hay,  3s. ;  for  corn,  2s. ;  and  I  be- 
lieve those  to  be  the  general  rates. 
5000  wt.  of  hay,  at  3s.  per  cwt.  is  pr.  acre  S25.00 
1  bushel  of  clover  seed    do.  12.00 


20  bushels  of  corn,  at  2s.  is        §6.67 
Add  one  third  for  fodder,  &c.       2.22 

8.89 


37,00 


8.89 


g28.ll 


Agreeably  to  this  estimate,  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  corn  and  clover  part  of  my  crop,  is 
§28.11,  for  it  is  fair  to  allow,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land  by  clover,  is  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  the  plaster  and  clover  seed;  and  no  one 
will  contend,  that  the  culture  and  securing  an  acre 
of  corn,  is  less  trouble  and  expense  than  an  acre 
of  clover.  I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  its  importanct 
to  my  interest,  that  I  sowed  twenty  additional 
acres  of  clover,  this  year;  on  which  I  intend  to 
sow  two  bushels  of  Jine  plaster  to  the  acre,  about 
the  first  of  March  next. — I  have  no  doubt  that 
plaster  sown  on  the  young  clover  the  first  year, 
will  benefit  it — but  whether  the  profit  in  the  end 
will  be  equal  to  the  cost,  my  experiments  have 
not  yet  satisfied  me.  Let  us  not  incur  additional 
expense  upon  doubtful  issues,  when  certainty  is 
easily  attainable. 

TH.  G.  WATKINS, 

OLIVER  B.  ROSS,  Corres/ionding  Sec'ry,  isfc. 

Jonesborough,  Afiril  12,  1824. 
To  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Has/iington  Co. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  consideration  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  utility  of  appropriating  a  small  sum  to 
the  purchase  of  some  valuable  seed,  or  seeds,  not 
generally  known  among  us,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  practical  members  of  the  Society. 
The  Ruta  Baga  and  Mangel  Wurtzel  are  plants 
highly  recommended  asafFordingproductive  crops 
valuable  alike  both  for  the  table  and  stock,  and 
are  not  perhaps  much  known  among  us. — Judge 
Emmerson,  can  perhaps  give  some  information 
of  them. — Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  procure 
a  small  parcel  of  these  seeds  for  trial,  that  the 
farmers  may  without  much  cost,  either  of  money 
or  labour,  test  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
plants,  and  the  country  at  large  derive  their  ad- 
vantages if  any .'  Respectfully, 

O.  B.  ROSS. 

To  the  liashington  jigriculiural  Society. 
Fully  aware,  as  I  am,  of  the  little  weight  any 
thing  I  can  say  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  im- 
plements would  be  likely  to  have,  I  shall  never- 
theless, venture  to  suggestthe  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing some  measures  to  procure  a  good  plough  from 
some  approved  maker;  such  an  one  as  might 
serve  as  a  model,  by  which  others  could  be  made. 
Every  one  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  readily  admit 
the  imperfections  of  the  plough  in  common  use 
in  this  country.  We  want  such  a  plough  introdu- 
ed,  as  will  effectually  turn  over  blue  grass  and 
other  swards,  so  as  to  prevent  their  injuring  the 
crops  of  small  grain,  which  may  be  sown  on  them. 
If  a  plough  could  be  procured  from  the  eastward, 
such  as  the  best  farmers  there  approve,  and  un 
dergo  a  trial  before  a  committee  appointed  by 
our  Society,  who  were  themselves  practi^  al  far- 
mers, and  have,  if  it  deserved,  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee;  then  would  there  be 
some  hope  of  such  \jlough  being  brought  into  ex- 
tensive use  amongst  us.  .\pprobation  thus  given 
would  carry  with  it  a  weight  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  from  the  introduction  of  the  im- 
plement, by  a  person  who  is  not  himself,  practi- 
sed in  the  use  of  it. 

D.  A.  DEADERICK. 


CULTIVATED  AND  NATURAL  PRODUC 
TIONS  OF  MISSOURI. 

Fountain  Cottage,  near  Fort  Osage,  f  Mis'riJ 

Sefit.  12th,  1824. 
TO    THE   KDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Sir — You  must  be  aware,  that  in  this  remote  sec 
tion  of  the  country,  agriculture  is  yet  in  a  very  rude 
state.     A  tract  of  country  comprising  four  coun- 
ties, and  not  less  than  two  thousand  square  miles, 


contained  less  than  thirty  families  eight  years 
ago;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  field  with- 
in the  whole  tract,  that  has  been  regularly  culti- 
vated five  years  (except  at  this  place);  and  as 
the  far  greater  number  have  opened  their  farms 
in  the  Wild  Woods,  in  preference  to  the  Prai- 
ries, you  may  well  suppose  that  there  are  yet  in- 
numerable huge  stumps  and  dead  trees  on  most 
of  even  the  oldest  farms.  Until  very  lately,  little 
or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  small  grain  and 
tobacco  ;  the  chief  aim  has  been  plenty  of  hog 
and  hominy.  Since  the  lands  have  been  sur- 
veyed and  offered  for  sale,  and  most  ot  us  have 
got  upon  our  own  soil,  a  very  different  spirit  pre- 
vails ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  there  now  ex» 
ists,  generdly,  a  very  strong  disposition  to  intro- 
duce the  culture  of  tobacco,  all  kinds  of  small 
grain,  fruit  trees,  8cc.  &c. ;  and  it  is  very  desira- 
ble that  in  the  offset,  we  shoald  obtain  the  best 
seed  that  we  can.  It  is  probable  that  tobacco 
and  hemp  will  be  the  staple  productions  of  the 
soil  of  Missouri  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  fine 
yellow  tobacco,  (now  alnost  exclusively  raised  in 
Maryland)  may  be  produced  here  to  some  advan- 
tage ;  and  if  I  can  procure  some  genuine  fresh 
seed  in  time,  I  will  try  the  experiment,  and  pre- 
vail on  some  of  our  experienced  tobacco  planters 
to  try  it  also  next  season.  Our  fields  are  yet 
too  new  and  fresh,  to  expect  even  tolerable  crops 
of  wheat  from  them — very  few  of  them,  however, 
have  been  seeded,  and  scaixely  any  of  them  pro- 
perly prepared  for  wheat.  .An  opinion  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground,  that  fall  wheat  will  not  answer 
here,  and  that  we  must  sooner  or  later  adopt 
spring  wheat — I  am  a  little  apprehensive  myself, 
that  such  may  be  the  final  result,  but  will  not  yet 
give  over  the  hope,  that  when  our  fields  are  a  lit- 
tle more  worn  and  better  prepared,  fall  crops 
will  succeed  extremely  well.  Meanwhile,  1  am 
desirous  of  trying  the  ivhite  Jiint  tuheat,  which 
from  the  account  given  of  it  by  your  correspon- 
dent, appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  well  calcula- 
ted for  this  soil  and  climate,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  our  farmers'^ 
and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  you  will,  after 
this  explanation,  send  me,  as  requested,  some  of 
that,  and  the  yellow  tobacco  seed. 

I  observed  some  time  ago  in  the  Farmer,  an  en- 
quiry  for  a  grape  that  ripens  in  July,  and  request- 
ing information  ot  such  an  one  if  known.  We 
hare  a  grape  of  that  description  here  ;  indeed,  it 
is  quite  common  along  the  shores  of  the  Missou- 
ri— It  is  known  by  the  name  of- slue  grape,  whith 
it  obtained  from  its  being  chiefly  found  along  the 
banks  of  the  narrow  channels,  or  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  slues  of  the  Missouri,  behind 
the  islands  and  large  sand-bars.  It  is  a  small 
grape  about  the  size  of  a  large  buck  shot,  grows 
in  rich  clusters  or  bunches,  rather  too  acid  for 
the  table  though  pretty  good  for  the  season.  It 
ripens  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  July  general- 
ly— The  vine  runs  and  spreads  immensely,  co- 
vering the  trees  with  its  rich  foliage,  and  exhibits 
a  beautiful  sight  when  its  fruit  is  ripe  and  ripen- 
ing. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  this  grape  may  be  much 
improved  by  cultivation  ;  with  this  view.  I  have 
removed  about  a  dozen  young  roots  (from  layers) 
into  my  garden,  where  they  are  growing  very 
luxuriantly,  and  will  probably  bear  fruit  summer 
after  next.  If  this  grape  is  thought  desirable  in 
vour  quarter,  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to 
send  some  slips  and  young  roots  to  Baltimore,  if 
the  means  of  conveyance  can  be  had. 

This  district  of  country  abounds  with  wild 
grapes  in  very  great  variety ;  some  as  large  as 
musket  balls,  others  of  the  size  of  poke  berries : 
some  of  them  are  extremely  sweet  and  rich  and 
spicy,  surpassing  as  I  think,  any  grapes  1  have 
ever  seen  elsewhere.  Some,  though  too  acid,  are 
very  juicy  and  may  be  good  wine  grapes — culti- 
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vation  will  doubtless  ameliorate  and  improve  any 
of  them.  I  have  several  kinds  alreiidy  transfer- 
red from  the  woods  to  my  garden,  ind  shall  con- 
tinue to  make  other  transfers,  as  I  discover  new 
and  valuable  varieties.  It  is  very  difficult,  I  fi;)d, 
to  propagate  these  native  vines  from  cuttings  ;  I 
have  probab'y  tried  ^j'f  hundred,  and  have  sue 
ceeded  with  two  only;  I  lost  much  time  by  these 
attempts,  and  regret  that  I  persevered  so  long, 
and  neglected  the  mode  by  layers,  which  I  now 
find  invariably  succeeds. 

The  great  usefulness  of  the  "American  Farm- 
er" is  conspicuous  in  this — that  it  affords  the  me- 
dium for  an  interchange  of  the  valuable  produc- 
tions of  the  most  remote,  and  relatively,  distant 
parts  of  the  union.  Thus  we  may  obtain  in  Mis- 
souri, the  seeds  of  such  plants  as  are  found  b)  the 
experience  of  the  farmei's  in  New  York,  to  be 
most  valuable  ;  and  it  may  happen,  that  some  of 
the  valuable  native  productions  of  our  Missouri 
forests  will  be  translated  to  the  gardens  and  vine- 
yards of  Maryland.  New  York,  8cc.  These  faci- 
lities would  hardly  exist,  but  for  your  spirited  and 
truly  benevolent  exertions,  and  the  excellent  pa- 
per you  publish,  the  subscription  cost  of  which 
is  repaid  an  hundred  fold,  in  my  estimation,  by 
these  very  facilities,  independent  of  the  great 
mass  of  valuable  matter  it  contains. 
I  remain,  sir,  most  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  servant, 

G.  C.  SIBLEY. 


FOR  THE   AMERICAN  FARMER. 

AGRICULTURAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

On    the   efficacy   of  certain   Steeps,   to   fireserve 
Wheat  from  the  Fly  and  Smut. 
Tanet  Town,  Frederick  County,  Md.7 
5th  July,  1824.     5 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir, — Some  time  previous  to  last  fall  seeding 
ti.Tie,  I  read  in  a  newspaper  (I  think  it  was  not 
in  the  American  Farmer)  an  account,  stating 
with  great  confidence,  that  the  eggs  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  were  deposited  in  the  grains  of  wheat, 
whilst  in  the  ear — that  they  could  be  there  dis- 
tinguished by  a  microscope,  &c.  and  that  the  ap- 
plication of  quick  lime  to  the  seed  wheat,  would 
efTcctually  destroy  them.  This  statement  was 
corroborated  by  a  gentlemen  from  Germany, 
who  assured  me  that  the  practice  was  common 
there,  and  that  it  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
thing  seemed  reasonable,  and  I  set  about  the 
proof,  I  assure  you  with  great  confidence  of  suc- 
cess I  steeped  my  wheat,  not  in  mere  vvater, 
but  in  water  in  which  rich  h  ig  manure  had  been 
mixed  for  a  considerable  time — I  slacked  the 
lime  completely,  and  whilst  yet  tolerably  warm, 
mixed  the  wet  wheat  and  it  together,  by  fre- 
quent turnings  on  the  floor — you  may  therefore* 
perceive,  that  I  not  only  calculated  on  destroying 
the  eggs  of  the  fly,  but  on  stimulating  the  wheat 
to  a  quick  and  vigorous  growth,  by  the  aid  of  the 
hog  manure.  I  commenced  sowing  on  the  11th 
of  October,  and  finished  in  all  that  month,  about 
82  bushels,  in  7  different  lots  ;  you  will  observe 
it  was  late — of  course  the  grain  made  bat  little 
progress  till  the  Spring.  About  the  1st  of  May, 
I  thought  it  looked  well,  but  shortly  after,  I  per- 
ceived a  change  for  the  worse  ;  this  led  to  an  in- 
vestigation, when  it  appeared,  that  the  enemy 
had  made  an  attack,  and  was  fast  prevailing— in 
fact,  not  one  of  the  7  lots  escaped,  though  in  dif- 
ferent fields,  and  I  never  experienced,  or  witness 
ed  so  much  damage  from  the  depredations  of  the 
fly.  Vou  are  to  observe,  that  in  the  most  of  those 
different  lots,  I  sowed  a  small  portion  of  the 
seed  without  liming,  but  could  not  discover,  that 
in  any  instance  they  had  respected  my  prohibi- 
•joji  by  lime. 


I  feel  a  reluctance  in  writing  for  public  inspec 
tion,  and  I  believe  I  should  have  been  so  far  re- 
miss in  my  duty  to  the  publick,  as  to  have  with- 
held this  information,  had  I  not  seen  in  your 
paper,  No.  11,  of  the  current  volume,  a  state- 
ment, dated  at  Albany,  May  15th,  signed  J.  Buel, 
who  seims  satisfied,  that  liming  wheat  has  the 
effect  of  completely  protecting  the  crop  from  the 

fly- 
Do  not  conceive,  Mr.  Skinner,  that  I  question 
Mr.  Buel's  veracity  ;  my  object  is,  to  shew,  that 
in  all  cases,  the  same  cause  will  not  ])roduce  the 
same  effect,  and  I  truly  regret,  that  the  result  of 
my  experiment,  was  not  as  favourable  as  those 
made  by  Mr.  Buel  and  his  friends  ;  perhaps  they 
had  a  better  method  of  applying  the  lime  to  the 
wheat.  I  have  stated  my  practice,  if  it  was  in- 
judicious, I  shall  be  thankful  for  such  information 
as  will  put  me  in  the  right  way. 

C.  BIRNIE. 
P.  S.  You  omit  quoting  the  prices  of  wool  (that 
is,  if  there  be  any  price.")     The  Tariff  Bill  is  now 
passed  ;  I  have  about  800  pounds  of  fine  wool  to 
aell,  and  no  one  asks  me  the  price  !  1 

[The  above  letter  was  placed  by  the  Editor, 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Biiel  himself,  and  indepen- 
dently of  his  connexion  with  the  case  in  question, 
it  could  not  be  in  better  hands — it  has  been 
returned  by  him.  with  the  following  remarks  :] 

Mr.  Skinner, — The  result  of  the  experiment 
of  Mr.  Birnie,  in  liming  wheat  as  a  preventive  of 
the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly,  whose  communi- 
cation to  you  I  have  attentively  read,  seeins  to 
render  questionable  a  fact  which  I  thought  well 
established,  and  from  which  I  anticipated  great 
public  benefit. 

My  conclusions  were  formed,  not  so  much 
from  critical  and  personal  observation,  as  from 
the  corroborative  testimony  of  gentlemen  of  more 
practical  knowledge;  and  their  opinions  appear- 
ed to  be  confirmed  by  the  result  of  my  practice. 
Except  in  two  instances,  I  have  always  steeped 
my  seed  wheat  in  a  pickle  made  with  salt,  and 
dried  it  previous  to  sowing  with  slacked  lime  ; 
and,  except  in  the  two  instances  where  the  steep 
and  lime  were  omitted,  I  have  never  suffered  by 
the  insect,  or  from  smut.  In  the  first  case  noted, 
falling  short  of  steeped  seed  to  sow  my  land  pre- 
pared for  winter  wheat,  I  finished  with  dry  seed. 
From  the  seed  steeped,  I  did  not  see  a  smutty 
head  ;  while  from  the  dry  seed,  about  one-tenth 
were  smutty.  In  the  other  instance,  the  crop 
was  spring  wheat,  which  was  sown  without  being; 
steeped  or  limed.  The  fly  appeared  in  it  early! 
in  June.  I  sowed  two  bushels  of  slacked  lime,  I 
while  the  dew  was  on  the  grain,  on  one  acre,  and 
left  the  residue  to  its  fate.  The  limed  part  gave 
a  good  crop,  while  the  residue  was  but  half  a 
crop. 

With  these  facts  before  me,  a  communication 
in  the  Farmer,  first  led  me  to  believe,  that  the 
fly  is  propagated  in  wheat  fields,  by  the  eggs  of 
the  insect  being  sown  with  the  grain,  and  that 
impregnating  the  grain  with  quick  lime  would 
destroy  these  ova.  The  observations  of  George 
B.  Evertson,  Esq.  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  watched 
the  insect  through  all  its  changes— who  suffered 
greatly  from  its  rava.ges — and  who  got  rid  of  the 
evil  by  steeping  in  pickle  and  liming,  tended  to 
strengthen  that  belief— and  the  experiments  of 
Col.  Armstrong,  and  others,  finally  confirmed  it. 

Whether  the  hog  manure  employed  by  Mr. 
Birnie  in  his  steep,  rendered  the  lime  inopera 
tive  :  whether  salt  is  the  real  antidote  ;  or  whe 
ther  the  insect  was  propagated  upon  some  other 
plant  growing  in  his  fields,  which  may  afford  it  a 
habitation  ?nd  food,  I  am  unable  to  decide.  An.' 
although  I  attach  full  credit  to  his  statement,  1 
must  retain  my  former  opinion,  as  to  the  efficacy 


of  lime,  or  salt,  until  the  weight  of  testimony 
preponderates  the  other  way.  At  all  events,  re- 
iterated ex[)eriments  will  show  its  truth  or  falla- 
cy ;  and  its  imj)ortance  to  wheat  growers  induces 
me  to  hope  that  they  will  be  made. 
Your's  truly, 

J.  BUEL. 


Remarks  on  the  Maryland  Cattle  Show 
—')n  the  Shee/i,  Hogs,  and  Cattle,  and  award 
of  Premiums. 

to    the    editor    of    THB'    AMERICA  N  farmer. 

Baltimore  County,  Dec.  16,  1824. 
Sir, — I  have  attended  all  the  exhibitions  of  our 
society,  and  have  found  much  to  interest  and  in- 
struct me.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  add  any  thing, 
to  the  able  account,  which  has  already  appeared 
in  the  Farmer  of  our  late  proceedings,  doing 
honour,  alike  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  our  cor- 
responding Secretary  ;  but,  as  I  am  really  in  want 
of  information,  and  am  doomed  to  till  a  poor 
farm,  I  cannot  afford  to  indulge  my  desire  for  the 
improvement  of  stock,  and  furtherance  of  your 
views,  without  asking  your  decision,  or  that  of 
some  of  your  correspondents,  upon  points  of  dif- 
ficulty, which  have  arisen  in  my  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  awards  of  the  judges  for  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  Do  you  really  think,  that  the 
heavy,  lard-carrying,  overgrown,  washy  breeds 
of  pigs,  to  which  the  highest  honours  were  giv- 
en, are  as  well  fitted  to  ramble  in  oar  woods — to 
shift  for  themselves — to  give  as  good  hams  for 
our  tables,  and  wholesome  nutritious  food  tor  our 
slaves,  as  the  old  fashioned  Parkinson  hogs,  or 
the  various  crosses  which  may  be  found  at  Hamp- 
ton, and  other  fine  estates?  Have  you  found,  or 
has  any  man  found,  that  the  large,  soap-making 
sheep,  on  which  extraordinary  plaudits  were  be- 
stowed, and  for  which,  the  premium  was  finally 
given  to  a  grazier  of  Delaware,  afford  better  mut- 
ton, carry  better  fleeces,  less  twisted  at  the  ends, 
and  are  more  hardy,  or  more  profitable,  or  are 
better  fitted  to  endure  heat,  on  our  bare  hills, 
than  some  of  the  best  kinds,  of  which  our  friends 
on  the  Eastern  Shore,  have  long  been  possessed. 
I  was  exceedingly  struck,  with  the  fine  show  of 
Red  Devonshire  cattle,  and  as  I  had  been  induced 
to  believe,  that  some  of  the  short  horned  breeds, 
were  too  large,  and  ate  too  much  for  onr  uses,  I  ' 
was  pleased  to  find  so  many  of  the  pens,  occupied 
by  Mr.Caton's,  Mr  Patterson's,  Mr.  Oliver's,  Mr. 
Henry  Thompson's,  and  Mr.  Morris's  cattle  of 
this  celebrated  stock,  among  wliich  were  two  of 
the  ortg-inal  im/ioned  cows  from  Holkham, — Mr. 
Morris's  heifer  Ruby,  which  gave  milk  before 
she  had  the  male, — and  five  high  bred  bulls,  of 
the  /lurest  origin,  in  their  fairest  dress,  as  well 
as  eighteen  or  twenty  half  bloods  of  both  sizes, 
selected  from  the  estates  of  those  spirited,  weal- 
thy, and  patriotic  gentlemen.  I  was  mucii  dis- 
appointed at  hearing  the  report  made  by  Mr. 
Patterson,  which  awarded  the  premium  for  a 
bull  of  mixed  breed,  to  an  half  blooded  short 
horned  bull,  got  by  "  Denton,  out  of  a  cow  of 
Devon  blood  ;"  and  the  premium  for  the  best 
bull  of  any  breed,  beiween  one  and  two  years 
old,  was  given  "inr  ahaWoi  short  horned  bluod." 
The  committee  state,  that  na  thorough  bred  bull, 
of  the  short  horned  breed  was  otfered  to  their  ex- 
amination ;  that  of  the  Devon  breed,  there  mere 
several  bulls  of  the  required  age,  and  that  the 
premium  is  awarded  to  Mr.  George  Cook.  Thus 
the  only  premium,  which  was  taken  by  a  Devon 
bull,  could  have  been  given  to  none  other,  than  a 
'J-.'von  by  the  stipulations  of  the  bill,  as  it  was 
Tifered  for  ^  Devon  bull  only — and  all  the  pre- 
miums, which  were  taken  by  bulls,  except  this 
one,  placed  mungrel  short  home  above  full  blood- 
ed Devonahires, 
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The  premium  for  the  best  heifer,  was  award  j 
ed  for   "a  red  and  white  heifer.  Fancy,  out  of  a 
Dun  prize  cow,"  wliich  cow,  was  of  Gen.  Kidg- 
ley's  stock   of  mixed  short   horned   blood: — the 
premium  for  the  second  best,  was  given  for  Mr. 
Cook's  heifer,  bicd  in  Washington  County,  from 
Mr  Sprigg's  short  hormd stock,  imported  by  Par- 
kinson,    'i'hus  the  two  best  heifers,  although  so 
many  full  bred  Devon  heifers    were    upon    the 
ground,  proved  to  be  q{  short  horned  blood.     The 
premium  for  the  best  heifer,  under  one  year  of 
age,  was   awarded  to  Sally,  a  calf  five   months 
old,  jy  a  Devon  bull,  out  of  an   imported  cow, 
without  a  pedigree,  which  was  the  only  one  offer 
edlo  the  examination  of  the  committee,  of  conse 
quence,  they  had  no  choice. — The  judges  state, 
'•that  for  milch  cows,  no  premium  is  awarded, 
because  tliere  were  no  certificates  of  milking — oi 
the  quantity  of  butter  produced,  and  of  the  keep 
for  thirty  days,  as  requiieil;"  yet  there  were  ma- 
ny full  ffrown,  iin/urted,  and  native  Devonshire 
cows  i.xhibiled  by  men  of  wealth,  trustees  of  the 
Society,  and  aciive   members  of  the  committee, 
who  not  only  assist  in  forming  the  bills,  but  ge- 
nerously by  their  purses,  contribute  to  the  funds, 
and  by  volunteer  premiums  decidedly  prove  their 
approbation,  as  well  of  the  objects,  as  of  the  means 
which  are  taken  to  bring  them  about      How  can 
you  account  for  the  ina  tention  of  these  gentle 
inen,  in  not  bringing   their  certificates  in   their 
pockets  ;  or  not  allowmg  their  cows  to  bring  their 
milk  in  their  bag^,  to  show  their  regard  for  the 
prennum  offered  for   milch  cowst —  heir  convic 
tion,  that  in  this  part  of  the  State  we  must  have 
cattle   which    can   give    milk  in  due  proportion, 
however  anxious  we  may  be,  to  have  those,  which 
can  afford  labour  and  beef.     I  am   now  in  doubt 
whether   I   shall  purchase  half  blooded,  or  full 
blooded  Dcvons,  at  the  moderate  prices  at  which 
they  can  be  had  ;  or  buy  short  horned  stock,   at 
the    extravagant   prices,  which   they  command, 
to  enable  me  to  take  the  silver  cups  at  our  next 
Show.  I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Yours,  8cc. 

IGNORAMUS. 


I  consider  the  hard  Susquehanna  coal,  as  a 
great  acquisition  to  our  country  ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  has  lowered  the  value  of  wood  land, 
where  the  object  is  wood,  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  lime. 

I  propose  making  another  experiment  this 
winter,  as  it  is  evident  that  I  used  much  more 
coal  in  the  first  experiment  than  was  necessary 
to  effect  the  object ;  beside,  the  kiln  was  one 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  used  in  burning  lime  with 
wood.  Much  fuel  may  be  saved  by  a  proper 
constructed  kiln  for  the  use  of  coal — it  may  be 
built  much  higher  than  for  wood,  without  being 
subject  to  the  same  inconvenience  that  wood 
kilns  are,  from  that  cause  ;  as  the  fuel  will  be 
spread  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  stone, 
producing  the  requisite  degree  of  heat  to  all 
parts,  while  the  heat  produced  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  kiln,  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  in 
its  ascent. 

When  my  second  experiment  is  made,  I  will 
report  the  result." 

LAW  OF  TRESPASS   IN   MARYLAND— 
Sheep,  Dogs,  gcc. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Jnna/iolis,   J^ov.  24,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, — When    your's  reached  this,   1  was 

attending  Montgomery  County  Court,  where  my 

professional  engagements    necessarily    detained 

me   for   nearly  a   fortnight,  and    on  my  retuin. 


Hogs  running  at  large,  has  been  a  complaint  in 
this  state  for  many  years.  No  legislative  provi- 
sion has  been  made,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
subject  to  legislate  on.  The  population  of  our 
country  is  very  sparse,  the  plantations  and  farms 
arge,  the  lines  of  division  fences  very  long,  and 
above  all,  the  labouring  part  composed  of  slaves, 
who  are  constitutionally  indolent',  and  whose  in- 
terest is  at  variance  with  the  master's.  It  being 
the  interest  of  the  master  to  obtain  industrious 
labour,  md  of  the  slave,  to  perform  no  more  than 
will  screen  him  from  chastisement.  In  conse- 
quence (if  this,  there  is  a  constant  hurry  on  the 
farm,  and  the  fences  are  miserably  neglected. 

The  legislative  provisions  respecting  hogs,  are 
confined  to  cities,  towns,  villages  and  very  small 
sections  of  country.  By  the  common  law,  the 
keeping  of  hogs  in  any  city  or  market  town,  is 
indictable  as  a  public  nuisance.  Salk,  460,  and 
by  the  Statute  ."5,  Hen.  8.  Ch.  17,  Sec.  17,  swine 
shall  not  go  unringed  in  the  woods. 

In  most  farms,  the  owners,  with  proper  atten- 
tion, may  keep  the  division  fences  in  crder.  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  if  A.  and  B.  have  two  adjoin- 
ing farms,  and  if  A  give  notice  to  B.  to  repair, 
and  he  will  not  in  a  reasonable  time,  that  A.  may 
repair  and  recover  from  B.  the  value  of  the  la- 
bour and  materials  found,  provided  the  fence  has 
not  been  foolishly  expensive.  One  decision  of 
this  kind,  woidd  have  a  good  tendency,  as  it 
[would  make  the  law  known  to  the  community. 
1  Yon  wish  to  know  how  far  sheep  may  be  pro- 
tected from  dogs.     The  law  upon  this  subject  is 


have   found  a  very   sick   family,  which,  with  an  very  simple.     The  owner  of  a   dog  is  bound  to 
accumulation  of  business  during  my  absence,  re-  '^"''-zl'-' 1"'".   'f   mischievous,  but  not  otherwise 

— and  if  a  man  doth  keep  a  dog  that  useth  to  bite 


quired   immediate  attention.     These  concurring  i        ,„.„,. 

circumstances  prevented  my  attending  earlier  to|Catlle,   &c.  if,  after  notice  given  to  him  of  it,  or 
In  truth,   I  may  be  said  to  do  it 


For  the  Jm-erican   Farmer. 

BURNING    LIME    WITH    SUSqUEHANNA    COAL. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania. 
"I  am  fully  satisfied,  from  the  result  of  the 
experiment  I  have  made,  that  lime  may  be  burn- 
ed with  Susquehanna  coal,  jjurchased  at  Colum- 
bia,* at  the  rate  of  84.5a  or  gj  per  ton  ;  cheaper 
than  with  wood  delivered  at  the  kiln  at  g2.50, 
and  I  do  not  knovv  but  on  better  terms  than  at 
$2  per  cord.  My  experiment  was  made  in  one 
of  the  new  kilns,  with  two  tons  of  coal  to  700 
bushels  of  lime.  The  method  adopted  was,  to 
turn  a  small  or  low  arch,  and  break  all  the  bal- 
lance  of  the  stone  so  small,  that  none  should 
exceed  the  size  of  an  half  gallon  jug  ;  the  kiln 
was  then  filled,  by  first  putting  heaps  of  coal 
of  about  one  peck  and  an  half,  about  twenty  inch 
es  apart;  then  a  covering  of  lime  stone;  then 
coal ;  and  so  on,  alternately,  to  the  top  of  the 
kiln — I  then  burned  one  and  an  half  cords  of 
wood,  just  sufficient  to  warm  the  kiln  and  ignite 
the  coal,  which  is   all   the  attention  it  requires. 

You  may  tlien  go  to  meeting,  mill  or  market, 

or  any  other  pursuit  you  please  ;  the  coal  will 
make  the  most  intense  and  melting  heat,  that  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.     My  kiln  was  red  hot  for 
five  days,  and  the  lime  burnt  to  perfection,  sur 
passing  any  I  ever  saw. 


your   request, 
now,  by  stealth 

The  case  of  Lloyd  and  Tilghman,  mentioned 
in  the  American  Farmer,  vol.  5,  No.  33,  fol.  264, 

unknown  to  me.  It  has  not  been  reported,  and 
I  expect  contains  no  new  principle  of  law,  but 
would  be  found,  if  examined,  to  be  only  declaia 
tory  of  the  common  law  relating  to  cattle  dam- 
age feasant,  and  which  I  will  endeavour  to  ex 
plain  and  illustrate,  concisely,  and  yet  as  fully, 
as  my  time  will  permit. 

Damagr  feasant,  is  when  the  beasts  o(  another, 
no  way  privy  to  the  estate,  are  found  in  a  man's 
close,  without  the  leave  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 
and  without  the  fault  of  the  possessor  of  the  close, 
(which  may  happen  from  his  not  repairing  his 
fences)  and  their  doing  damage,  which  may  be 
by  feeding,  or  trampling,  or  otherwise,  to  the 
grass,  corn,  young  timber,  woods,  &c. 

If  the  beasts  (which  is  the  law  phrase)  are 
damage  feasant,  ijie  person  whom  they  damage, 
may  distrain  and  impound  them,  as  well  by  night 
as  by  day  ;  and  he  may  keep  them  in  the  pound, 
until  satisfied  of  the  damages,  and  the  law  pre 


his  knowing  the  dog  to  be  mischievous,  the  crea- 
ture shall  do  any  hurt,  the  master  shall  answer 
for  it.  Cro.  Car.  254,  487.  Stra.  12f54.  It  is  in- 
dictalile  at  common  law,  to  keep  a  dog  unmuz- 
zled near  a  highway,  accustomed  to  bite,  when 
the  owner  knows  of  the  mischievous  propensity 
of  his  doj.  Crown.  Cir.  Com.  311,  2  Chitty's 
Crim.  Law  hn:;lish  edition,  643  ./imerican  edi- 
tion bv  Kichard  Peters,  Jr.,  410. 

I  would  go  f  irther,  and  make  the  owner  of  a 
dog  that  had  attacked  sheep,  after  notice,  or 
knowledge,  punishable  by  fine,  to  be  recovered 
bv  indictment.  JAMES  BOYLE. 


AGRICULTURE  AND 

YnterwaV  Impvovewvents. 

Agriculture  and  Internal  Improvements  in  Penn- 
sylvania 
As  the  Governors  of  the  several  states  may  be 
supposed   to  represent,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the 
state  of  Agriculture  and  Internal  Improvements, 
and  the   public  sentiment  and  capabilities  of  the 
states  in   reference  to   these   great   subjects,  we 
sumes  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  always  to  know  of|shall  from  time  to  time  extract  from  their  annu- 


*  Columbia  /»  about  30  miles  from  the  kiln  in 
which  the  experiment  was  tnade. 


the  cattle  being  there,  damage  feasant 

If  the  party  injured,  does  not  wish  to  impound, 
he  may  resort  to  his  action  of  trespass. 

It  may  be  necessary  here,  to  define  the  meaning 
of  a  pound.  Pounds  are  of  three  kinds-^-coiTinuMi, 
open  and  close.  In  this  state  there  is  no  common 
pound,  but  there  may  be  open  and  close  pounds. 
An  open  pound  (not  common  but  private)  is  any 
secure,  uncovered  place,  in  which  the  cattle  are 
placed.  A  close  pound  is,  for  instance,  a  part 
of  the  distrainer's  house,  stable,  &c.  and  he  is 
bound  to  feed  them  in  either. 

In  England,  a  common  pound  belongs  to  the 
township,  lordship,  or  village  ;  and  in  every 
parish  ought  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  those  who 
have  done  it  by  immemorial  custom.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  steward  in  the  sect  to  attend  to  this, 
■■  before  whom  any  default  is  punishable. 


al  messages,  the  paragraphs  and  expositions  re- 
lative to  these  topicks. 

They  will  at  least  give  us  a  birds  eye  view, 
and  keep  us  measurably  posted  up,  as  to  what  has 
been  done,  is  doing,  or  to  be  done  in  affairs  which 
concern  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  every  indivi- 
dual, and  the  povver  of  the  nation. 

In  the  message  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  the  Legislature  now  in  session,  the  foUow- 
ng  are  the  passages  which  treat  of  Internal  Im- 
provement and  of  Agriculture. 

"The  commissioneisapijointed  under  the  act  of 
the  last  session,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting  the  internal  improvement  of  the  state, 
have  been  diligently  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  those  duties,  a  detailed  statement  of  which  will 
be  presented  to  you,  during  your  session.    The 
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importance  of  a  watei-  cominnnication  in  a  politi 
civl,  commercial,  and  aijriraltural  poi'it  of  view, 
is  now  so  well  understood  that  it  may  be  deemed 
unnecessary  to  advert  rn  it.  The  Act  of  the  last 
session  may  be  considered  as  the  continuation  of 
a  system,  destined  at  no  distant  day,  to  minii;le  the 
waters  of  the  west,  with  the  /Ulantic— Whene- 
ver the  necessary  information  has  been  collected, 
and  the  i)racticability  of  canals,  in  the  western 
section  of  our  state,  fully  ascertained,  it  vvill  be 
the  part  of  a  well  regulated  and  wise  policy,  to 
extend  with  a  liberal  hand,  the  fostering  aid  of 
the  Government.  The  resources  of  the  state, 
are  fully  equal  to  the  enterprise,  and  every  reli- 
ance may  be  securely  placed  upon  the  intelli 
gence  and  patiiotism  of  our  citizens.  From  the  in- 
formation we  have  already  obtained,  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  that  Pennsylvania  presents  the  cheap- 
est and  best  route,  for  the  connexion  of  the  wes- 
tern waters  with  the  Atlantic,  in  which  event,  we 
may  confidently  expect  the  aid  of  the  general  go- 
vernment in  this  national  work,  so  incalculablej 
in  its  advantages  to  the  different  states  of  our  j 
wide  extended,  and  extending  confederacy.  I 

"I  have  the  pleasure  to  transmit  here>vith,  to 
vou  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  appointed' 
to  view  and  examine,  twenty-two  locks,  of  the' 
lower  section,  and  forty-two  locks,  on  the  upper 
section  of  the  River  Schuylkill,  and  whether  th.' 
navigation  is  so  far  executed  in  a  masterly,  work-  j 
manship  like  manner.  The  warm  terms  of  praise, 
in  which  the  Commissioners  speak  of  this  work, 
is  highly  gratifying,  and  whilst  its  completion  is 
evidence  of  the  individual  enterprise  ot  our  citi- 
zens, it  shows  that  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  in- 
attentive to  this  essential  branch  of  internal  im- 
provement. This  canal,  will  hereafter  prove  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  connexion  to  be 
formed  with  the  North  and  West,  and  our  beau- 
tiful and  thriving  metropolis. 

"  In  the  distribution  of  power  under  our  compli- 
plicated  system,  commerce  and  manufactures 
seem  to  have  been  placed  more  immediately  un- 
der the  superintendance  of  the  general  Govern 
ment  ;  whilst  the  interests  of  agriculture  have 
been  left  in  a  great  measure  to  the  protection  of 
the  respective  State  Legislatures.  Hence  it  re- 
sults, that  th«se  important  interests  demand  our 
most  serious  and  anxious  care  ;  for  at  this  time 
of  pressure  and  difficulty  fijr  the  farmer,  it  is  ne 
cessary  for  him  to  inakt  up  in  quantity,  for  the 
depressed  price  of  his  agriculturil  products. — 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  great  advanta 
ges  of  .\gricultural  Sicieties,  .md  it  is  believed 
that  a  further  extension  of  the  system,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  Institution,  with  a  small 
anriual  apijropriation,  would  greatly  assist  the  la- 
bours of  that  valuable  portion  of  our  citizens." 

Speaking  of  the  importance  of  promoting  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Schultze  pays  the  following  just  com- 
pliment to  General  T.  J.  Rogers'  Biographical 
Dictionary. 

"  Cnimcctfd  with  education,  permit  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  Aiiierican  Biographical  Die 
tionarv,  compile'l  i)v  orj;  of  our  citizens,  and  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  scliools.  This  work,  which 
is  well  executed,  illustrates  the  principles  of  our 
Government,  and  holds  u))  for  imitation  to  the 
rising  generation,  some  of  the  highest  examples 
in  the  page  of  histoi-y,  of  heroism  and  devotion  to 
country.  -\s  an  incentive  to  virtue,  and  love  of 
country,  it  may  be  well  worthy  of  Legislative 
patronage." 


DoiVicstic  liconovuy. 


BORING  FOR  WATER. 

[ThefolloVing  is  the  reply  of  a  person  who  we 
knew  had  employed  Mr.  Disbrow  to  bore  for  wa- 


ter. It  has  been  well  intimated  by  another  cor- 
respondent, that  noplace  is  better  located  thai 
Baltimore,  overhung  as  she  is  with  ele\fated  back 
grounds,  to  derive  advantage  from  this  resource.] 
jVovember  ISl/i,  1824. 

"  Dear  Sir — I  will  answer  your  questions  res- 
pecting boring,  in  the  order  in  which  you  ask 
them.  I  hope  that  I  may  make  myself  intelligi- 
ble— I  am  always  ready  to  explain.  First,  de/ith. 
This  dejiends  on  the  nature  of  the  substance 
through  which  the  chissel  goes.  In  some  cases,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  water  could  be  obtained 
at  the  depth  of  30  or  40  feet;  I  mean  afier/ietu 
al  stream  that  shall  discharge   itself  voluntarily. 

As  it  respects  my  well,  we  had  first  to  go 
through  soft  red  shell — then  hard  red  shell — then 
granite — then  a  blue  rock  mixed  with  calcareous 
earth — then  ablue/mr(/  rock  with  a  sharp  giit — 
then  a  rock  as  hard  as  adamant — then  agrey  soft 
rock — fhen  a  deep  blue  rock  mixed  with  clay — 
then  a  hard  black  rock — then  a  light  blue  rock — 
then  the  original  hard  red  shell — am  now  at  the 
distance  of  145  feet — we  are  boring  on  a  hard 
dark  brown  rock.  The  water  is  this  day  within 
five  feet  of  the  surface.  We  expect  to  get 
enough  for  our  purpose  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
periiaps  to-morrow,  as  we  have  bored  12  feet 
wiiliout  touching  a  new  vein  of  water,  a  thing 
that  has  not  yet  occurred  to  us ;  we  generally  get 
a  foot  or  two  of  water  in  every  4  or  5  feet  ad- 
vance. 

Second — The  length  of  time  to  comfilete  a  nvell. 
It  will  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said,  that 
the  chissel  will  advance  according  to  the  resis- 
tance it  meets  with.  Through  the  soft  red  shell 
we  went  10  feet  a  day — hard  red  shell  from  5  to 
6  feet — granite  from  2  to  3 — first  stratum  of  blue 
rock  from  4  to  5 — second  stratum  of  blue  hard 
rock  from  1  to  2 — adamantine  rock,  and  it  was 
about   4  feet  thick,  we  only  went  from  2  to   3 

and  at  most  6  inches  a  day — grey  rock  4  feet deep 

blue  i-ock  3  feet — the  black  rock  14  to  16  inches 
— and  we  have  bored  3  feet  to-day  in  a  hard  red 
rock 

When  we  were  about  110  feet  deep,  we  came 
to  loadstone.  The  poles  were  so  powerfully  ini 
pregnated  with  thisjextraordinary  mineral,  that 
they  would  suspend  a  heavy  pruning  knife  ;  and 
our  penknives,  by  merely  touching  the  poles, 
have  abstracted  so  much  of  the  effluvia,  as  that 
they  can  attach  large  needles.  The  particles  of 
rock  at  all  times  brought  up,  are  incalculably 
small.  When  we  were  in  the  loadstone  rock,  I 
examined  the  particles.  By  merely  holding  the 
edge  of  a  knife  over  them  they  flew ;  that  is,  the 
magnetic  particles  flew  and  hung  suspended  from 
the  edge,  and  in  looking  through  a  magnifier,  they 
appeared  to  be  of  the  form  of  shrubs  and  trees 
I  forget  at  this  moment,  whether  we  discovered 
the  loadstone  before  or  after  the  adamantine  rock  ; 
I  rather  think  after  we  gut  through  it ;  at  first  we 
thought  the  phenomena  proceeded  from  fric- 
t.on,  but  it  disappeared  after  going  a  few  feet 
deeper,  and  although  the  poles  still  impart  tl-.e 
power  to  steel,  there  are  no  more  of  the  load 
stone  particles  in  the  well. 

Third — .is  to  the  quality  of  the  water  thus  ob- 
tained.   When   Mr.  Disbrow    had  bored  to  the 
depth  of  135  feet  in  the /?»•*<  well  that  he  attempt 
ed,  he  obtained  delicious  soft   water,  which  dis 
charged  about    two  gallons  a  minute.     But   this 
was  not  thought  suflicient  for  a  distillery,  and  al 
though  the  water  run  over  the  hole  very   freely 
they  continued  to  go  deeper.     It  is  now  175  feet 
deep,  and  the  water  is  very   good,  but  not  soft 
enough  for  washing.     It  discharges  four  gallo'.s 
a  minute,  and  is  so  cold  in  summer,  that  ice  would 
be  superfluous. 

Fourth — Tubing.     It  is  necessary  to  tube  dn^n 
to  a  certain  depth,  that  the  soakings  of  noxious 


and  unpleasant  matter  may  be  shut  out.  My  tube 
is  to  be  of  cedar  of  U  inch  calilire  in  the  inner 
clear;  each  joint  is  two  feet  long  and  connected 
like  a  flute,  with  a  thin  band  of  iron  over  the 
joints.  These  arii  to  be  put  on  as  the  joints  are 
loivered  in  the  well,  which  is  2h  inches  diameter. 

Fifih — li hat  time  doeis  boring  occufiy.  This  I 
Uavf  answered  in  the  first  page — It  varies  from 
10  leetto  2  inches,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
rock. 

Sixth — What  fixtures  are  necessary  luhen  the 
well  is  finished.  Nothing  is  wanted  but  a  pent 
stock  or  hydrant  stock,  with  a  stop  cock.  This 
stock  must  be  grafted  on  the  tube,  about  3  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  and  then  steadied  by  means  of 
clay,  well  pounded  around.  You  neetl  not  shel- 
t«r  it  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  not  af- 
fected by  atmospherical  influence.  I  shall  build 
an  arbour  over  mine,  and  cover  it  with  sweet-bri- 
ars— cattle  will  not  meddle  with  sweet  briars — 
mine  is  in  the  farmyard  near  to  my  stables 

Seventh — Ejcfiense.  I  give  two  dollars  and  a 
half  a  foot,  and  am  at  no  risic.  If  the  borer  fail 
in  getting  water  at  a  depth  agreed  upon,  (I  have 
given  him  200  feet  for  a  trial)  I  pay  him  nothing. 
There  are  no  other  casualt.es  for  the  borer  than 
the  loss  of  a  tool  or  chissel  in  the  well.  If  it  cannot 
be  hooked  up,  or  if  it  cannot  be  cut  to  pieces,  a 
new  well  must  be  commenced — ;*)2,50  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  a  great  sum  ;  but  It  dwindles  to 
nothing  when  you  take  all  the  blessed  effects  in- 
to consideration  ;  besides,  one  is  often  obliged  to 
give  even  three  and  four  doliarsafoot  for  digging 
a  deep  well.  In  order  to  obtain  a  supply,  the 
rocks  must  often  be  blown — lives  are  very  often 
lost  in  wells — they  are  very  often  out  of  repair — 
want  cleaning  once  in  a  year  or  two — new  curbs 
or  new  pumps — and,  my  pump  is  at  this  moment, 
although  only  two  years  old,  inasricketty  a  state 
as  possible  ;  and  after  all,  what  is  a  common  well  ; 
if  deep,  what  a  labour  to  raise  the  water — what 
a  yearly  expense  to  clean  ahd  repair  ;  if  a  shal- 
low one,  how  often  we  suffer  with  drought,  and  how 
impure  it  often  is.  Every  calculation  is  in  favour 
of  this  new  mode  of  obtaining  water — new,  how- 
ever, only  in  America  Can  any  one  fail  in  esti- 
mating the  numerous  advantages  attending  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  course  of  20  years, 
all  water  works  will  be  abandoned,  and  water  will 
be  procured  in  this  way.  It  will  cost  less  to  be- 
gin  the  new  mode,  than  to  meet  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  the  old  water  works.  One  of  these 
wells  made  in  every  half  ward,  will  supply  that 
section  ;  but  I  need  not  go  further  into  this  part 
of  the  suDject. 

Lastly^  Tozi  ask  if  there  are  any  hills  in  the 
•vicinity.  I  iiifer  from  this  question,  that  you  are 
trying  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  source 
of  the  springs  thus  obtained.  Here  is  a  wide 
field  for  speculation.  When  I  began  to  bore  on 
my  farm,  the  opinon  that  the  water  came  from  a 
higher  source  than  our  level,  was  so  fixed  in  my 
mind,  that  it  did  not  adaiit  of  dispute.  .\s  the 
work  advanced,  the  subject  occupied  much  of  my 
ihoaghtt — new  circumstances  occurred — appear- 
ances altered — I  began  to  wave  my  opiiuon — I 
applied  myself  to  such  data  as  were  within  my 
reacii — and,  I  am  now  as  fully  impressed  With  the 
oelief  that  the  water  does  nui  come  from  a  high- 
er source,  as  I  was  before  to  the  contrary." 

[On  perusal  of  the  aljove,  the  following  ques- 
tions occur,  which  the  Editor  begs  leave  to  pro- 
pound to  his  readers.]- 

How, long  have  springs  been  known  to  exist  in 
a  particular  place? — Has  drought  ever  diminish- 
ed tliem,  and  destroyed  thern  i*  In  such  springs  is 
ihe  fiulse,  or  short  ebb  and  flow  visiole? — Have 
ihey  been  analysed,  if  so,  what  minerals  do  .'ify 
pass  over?  Raiher,  webeg  that  the  pulse,  or  ebb 
and  flow,  may  be  counted  ;  this  m.iy  be  done  io 
the  same  manner  as  the  human  pulse  is  counted. 
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To   do  this  properly,  a  trough  of  about  6  or  7  will  have   fine  peaches  ;  if  your  trees  are   very 
feet  should  be  placed  close  by  the  spring,  and  so  Ismail  and  young,  I  would  not  recommend  the  lev 


near  the  apperture,  as  that  the  water  should  be 
on  a  line  with  the  trough,  otherwise  if  the  water 
fall  from  even  an  inch  heiglit,  the  attraction  of  gra- 
vitation will  overcome  the  impulse,  which  is  ve- 
ry feeble.  The  attention  of  our  observing  pa- 
trons is  earnestly  requested  to  the  above  inqui- 
ries.] 


IVoYtVcuVtvwe. 


For  the  American  Farmeh. 

TO  ALL  LOVERS  OF  FINE  PEACHES. 
It  is  common  in  this  country,  especially  where 
the  soil  is  very  good  and  rich,  for  the  jieach  treeS 
to  be  much  injured  by  an  insect  commonly  called 
slugs  or  wood  worm.     This  insect  is  deposited  i 
the  bark  of  the  tree  near  the  ground,  sometimes 
higher  than  a  foot,  but  commonly   within  a  few 
inches  of  the  earth,  by  a  small  fly  ;  and  the  first 
appearance  of  it  is  a  stuff  much   like   saw  dust, 
vill  run  out  of  their  holes  with  the  gum  of  the 
tree,  and  in  a  few  days  will  get  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood  of    the  tree,  and  if  not  stopped  or 
destroyed,  will  not  only  injure  the  fruit,  but  some 
times  destroy  the  tree  altogether.     In  summer, 
after  a  rain,  when  they  have  their  growth,  they 
■will  run  out  with  the  gum  and  be  connected  in  it 
untd  they  form  a  thin  shell  round  them,  and  come 
out  another  fiy ;  when  they    come  out   they  are 
about  3-4  of  an  inch  long,  with    red   or  brown 
heads ;  while  they  are  preying  on  the  tree,  they 
work  higher  up  or  lower  down,  according  to  the 
weather;  in  cold  weather  they  go  down  to  the 
roots  from  the  frost,  and  in  moderate  weather  they 
work  higher  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree  ;  and,  when 
they  eat  quite  round  the  tree,  the  ti-ee  will  die 
and  leave  a  lump  of  gum  round   the  trunk  on  the 
ground,  which  wMl  appear  to  be  mixt  with  saw 
dust  or  something  like  it.     If  the  soil  is  rich  from 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  tree,  the  baik  near 
the  ground  soon  becomes   rough,  and  there  are 
spots  or  crevices  where  the  fly  can  deposite  its 
eggs  ;  if  the  soil  is  quite  poor,  the  tree  will  keep 
its  smoothness  much  longer,  and  there  will  be  no 
harbour  for  those  vermin,   and  the  trees  appear 
to  bear   better  than    in    rich   soil,    and   that   is 
the  cause  why  many  gentlemen  say,  poor,  sandy 
soil,   suits  peaches  best;    but   the   fact   is,  rich, 
light,   or  even  a  little    stiff  soil,  will  Ijring  finer 
peaches  than  poor,  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to 
those    insects  and  the   muck  worm — the  muck- 
worm is  an  insect  more  under  the  roots.     I  have 
tried  a  great  number  of  experiments   to  destroy 
those  insects,  and  beg  leave  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  most  successful,  for  the  use  of  our  friends  and 
fellow  citizens.     Now  is  the  time  to  dig  or  cut  a 
canal  round  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  say  3  inches 
broad  and  several  inches  deep,  until  you  can   see 
the  top  of  the  roots;  then,  if  the  insect  is  in  ity 
l)Our  hot  ley  18  or  20  inches  from   the  ground  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  let  it  run  in    the   little 
canal,  which  will  destroy  all  the  insects  that  ai-e 
young  and  not  yet  quite  through  the  bark,  and  is 
a  good  manure  for  peach  trees  ;  and  let  the  canal 
stand  open  all  winter,  and  all  the  insects  thatthe 
ley  does  not  kill  will  be  destroyed  by  the  frost, 
as  the  track  will  in  winter  get  full  of  water,  snow 
and  ice,  and  tue  insects  cannot  in  so  short  a  time 
get  down  so  far  but  the  frost  will  destroy  them. 

If  pigs  cojld  be  penned  often  in  the  peach  or- 
chard, they  will  destroy  them,  and  often  the 
muck- worm  too.  After  your  trees  are  clear  of 
slugs,  muck-worm,  &c.,  if  you  will  wrap  the  trunk 
of  the  trees  round  with  straw-sedge,  Sec.  during 
summer,  you  will  find  the  fly  cannot  get  to  the 
bark,  to  deposite  its  eggs,  and  by  that  means,  you 


to  be  poured  on  them  very  hot,  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  trees  ;  but  if  the  trees  are  of  any  size,  it  will 
not  hurt  them  ;  for  I  have  used  it  many  years 
with  great  success,  for  it  is  jure  to  destroy  all  that 
is  not  through  the  bark,  and  concealed  between 
the  bark  and  wood.  Some  gentlemen  use  tar 
with  success— !  tried  it,  and  think  it  good  if  put 
on  thin  or  mixt  with  grease  ;  ashes  and  soot  are 
also  good  for  peach  trees,  and  flower  of  sulphur  ; 
and  in  a  fresh  country,  salt  is  fine  to  put  round 
the  roots  ;  be  sure  and  prune  out  all  the  small 
twigs  that  crowd  in  amongst  the  bearing  wood, 
and  do  not  let  your  trees  hold  too  much  fruit  on 
them,  as  by  being  over  loaded  with  fruit,  the 
trees  are  often  injured,  and  the  fruit  not  half  so 
fine.  Where  you  have  it  in  your  power,  thin 
them  when  small  as  a  nut-meg,  and  in  common, 
1-lOth  is  enough  to  leave  on  the  tree  of  what  it 
would    sometimes   hold  by  being  left  to  nature. 

JOHN  WILLIS- 
Oxford,  Aov.  30,  1824. 
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A  NEW  AGRICULTURAL    BOOK, 

JlilafUfd  to  Fanners  of  all  classes  and  conditions— 
For  sale  bu  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farm- 
er, at  gl   50. 


Fo-velton,  Aw^ust.  Ut,  1824, 
TO  JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  ESQUIRE, 
Editor  of  the  American  Fanner. 

Sir— I  have  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  Ac 
ncultural  Society,  the  copy  of  the  "Farmer  " 
which  you  had  sent  for  them.  ' 

I  am  directed  to  convey  their  thanks.'and  their 
high  sense  of  your  excellent  work,  as  a  faithful 
record  ot  the  most  interesting  facts,  and  the  best 
agricultural  papers,  which  appear,  either  in  Eu- 
rope or  America  :  and  in  proof  of  their  respect 
for  your  exemplary  fairness,  indefatigable  zeal, 
and  singular  ability,  as  an  Editor,  I  am  authorized 
to  offer  for  youruse,  the  Memoirs  of  our  Society 
with  selections,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Ame! 
can  husbandmen. 

You  are  aware,  that  our  Association  is  princi- 
pally  composed  of  practical  farmers— that  by  the 
act  of  incorporation,  all  others  are  excluded  from 
our  offices— that,  although  we  have  endeavoured 
to  collect  facts,  and  promulgate  opinions,  in  the 
shape  best  fitted  iorour  purposes,  we  have  no  pre- 
tension as  writers,  and  must  claim  for  our  commu- 
nications great  indulgence,  as  thev  are  neither 
enlivened  by  the  elaborate  deductions  of  specious 
theory,  nor  embellished  by  the  exquisite  efforts 
of  fanciful  and  untiring  quackery. 

You  will  perceive,  that  various'  extracts  have 
[been  made,  without  regard  to  the  arrangement 
jOf  the    authors,  from  whom  they  are  taken,  as 


Ti  ■  1    •  ■  ,   J  ,,  «,         .        „  I  It  was  necessary,  occasionally,  to  omit  nassaee"! 

This  work  IS  emitted  "  Memoirs  of  the  P^„^-  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  and  c^ndTtfon 
syh^ama  Agricultural  Society,  with  selections  of  this  country,  and  to  pass  by  others  which  as 
adapted  to  the   use  of  the  practical  Fanners  of  thev  involve- abstru.se  scientific  disquisitions   are 


the  United  States,  published  by  John  S  Skinner 
Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  bv  order  of  the 
Directors" — and   is   a   different    work   from  the 
Memoirs  of  the   Philadeljihia   Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

The  following  letter  will  show  how  these  Me- 
moirs came  into  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Farmer;  and  though    it  estimates  too 
highly  his   services  in  the  cause  of  Agriculture, 
we  must  insert  it  to  show  the  history  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  publication,  and  as  far  as  we  can  be 
relied  on  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  we  can  re- 
commend it  to  our  subscribers  and  other  friends, 
as  a  work  of  greater  value  *han    any  which  has 
yet  been   published  of  its  size,  because  it  has  a 
practical   application   to  their    every   day    busi- 
ness,  and   conveys    to   young    Farmers   the  ex- 
perience and   the   system  pursued   by    the   best 
Farmers    in    this    country. — The  engravings  in 
it    are    beautiful    and    were    very   costly.      But 
considering   that   the  work  contains   more  than 
00  pages,    and   is    very   elegantly   printed,    we 
car!  pronounce   it  the   cheapest,  as  well   as  the 
most   valuable,   ever   offered   to   American    Ag 
riculturists.       The   concern     of    others,    in    the 
work,  forbids  the  transfer  of  it  to  the  American 
Farmer.     But  the  following  table  of  its  contents, 
with  the  names  of  the   writers  who  have   con- 
tributed to  it,   will,    better  than    any    thing    we 
can  say,  satisfy  every  one,  that  these  Memoirs 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  his  stock  of  Ag- 
ricultural    Books,  as  their  contents   would  be   to 
his  stock  of  agricultural  knowledge. — The  Edi 
itor  will  feel   himself    particularly  'Indebted  to 
any    of    his   friends   who   will   aid   in    the    sale 
of  the   work,    at  least   until   he    is   indemnified 
the    cost  of  printing.     In   the    next    paper,    no- 
tice will  be  given  of  the  persons  in  the  different 
cities  of  whom  the  book   may  be  had  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  if  any  gentleman  send  S3  or  more  to 
the  Editor,  he  will  guarantee  his  receipt  of  two 
or  more  copies  of  the  work  in    good   condition, 
according  to  the  amount  sent,  free  of  all  expense 
of  freight  or  transportation. 
Any  one  sending  %i,  shall  have  four  copes. 


quisitions,  are 

not  fitted  to  the  peculiar  views  of  our  institution. 

If  we  have  violated  the  etiquette   established 

among  authors,  we  trust  we  shall  be  forgiven   as 

we  are  farmers  not  writers.  ' 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL, 
Corres/wnding'  Secretary,  Penn.  Agri.  Soc. 

Speakingof  this  volume,  the  accomplished  and 
erudite  Editor  of  the  National  Gazette,  says— 

"The  handsome  octavo  volume  oi  "Memoirs  of 
the  Pennsylvania  A^'-ricultural  Society,"  jastnub- 
lished,  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  useful  con- 
tributions which  have  ever  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try, for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  Ame- 
rican practical  farmers.  It  does  credit  to  the 
public  spirit  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society  and 
to  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  .gentlemen 
who  furnished  its  contents.  Among  them,  John 
Hare  Powel,  Esq.,  who  resides  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous. The  engravings  of  animals  and  imple- 
ments with  which  it  is  enriched,  serve  both  for 
ornament  and  information. 
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rioi-ity  over  Horses — Prevention  and   Cure   of 
certain  Diseases. 

Haines,  Reuben,  Esq.,  on  Alderney  Cattle — tlie 
Extraordinary  Properties  of  their  Milk,  and 
"Valuable  Carcasses." 

Kersey,  Mr.  Josepli,  on  the  Use  of  Tar  in  Pre- 
serving the  Health  of  Sheej) 

Lawrence's  General  Treatise  on  Cattle,  Extracts. 
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Worcester  County  Agricultural  Society,  on 
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Miller,  William  J.  Esq.,  on  Merino  Sheep — their 
Management — Increase  and  great  Importance 
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Elliott,   John,   Esq.  of  Montgomery   County,  onJMorris,  Mr 
Millet.  '     p„„„„„i.,„ 

Ftatherstonhaugh,  G.  W.  Esq.,  on  Root  Crops — 
their  Importance. 

Lincoln,  the  Honourable  Levi,  on  the  Culture  ot 
Indian  Corn. 

Miller,  William  J.  Esq.,  on  Egyptian  Millet  and 
Rape,  as  green  Food  tor  Sheep  and  Neat  Cat- 
tle. 

Powel,  John  Hare,  Esq.  on  Root  Crops — profita- 
ble in  America  but  for  particular  Objects. 

— — on  Grub  Worms — Small  Birdstheir 

Natural  Enemies. 

on    Making    Hay — Hay    Houses — 


Jonathan,  of  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  Maple  Sugar,  its  Manufac- 
ture, Sec. 


Pennsylvania  Barns — Arrangement  of  the  Fold 
Yaid. 

: on  Millet — its  Uses,  Cultivation, &c. 
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on  Mangel  Wurtzel. 

on  Reclaimed  Marsh  and  its  Crops. 
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Rose,  David,  Esq.,  of  Delaware  County,  on  Me- 
rino Sheep — their  Management  and  Increase. 

Rudd,  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  of  Marton  Lodge,  En- 
gland, on  the  Properties,  Points,  Characteris- 
tics and  Excellence  of  Improved  Durham 
Short  Horns. 

Scotland,  Extracts  from  Genera!  Report,  con- 
trasting the  Properties  of  Dishley,  Cheviot, 
and  other  Breeds  of  Sheep,  and  exposing  the 
System  of  their  Management. 

Sebright,  Sir  John  S.,  Letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Bart,  on  the  Art  of  Improving  the  Breeds  of 
Domestic  Animals. 

Strickland's  Survey  of  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire— Extracts,. on  Neat  Cattle. 

■ on  Sheep. 

Smith,  Robert,  Esq.  President  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society,  on  the  Management  ot 
Dairy  Cattle — the  Distribution  of  their  Ma 
nure — the  advantages  of  steaming  Fodder — 
Mode  of  accelerating  the  Production  of  Cream, 
&c. 

Tomlinson,  Mr.  John,  of   Philadelphia  County, 
on  Cream  afforded  by  the  Milk  of  an  Improv 
ed  Short  Horn  Heifer. 

Williams,  James,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia  County,  on 
Fattening  Bullocks  with  Carrots  and  Mangel 
Wurtzel. 

Young,  William,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia  County, 
on  the  Selection  of  Sheep — their  Fleeces,  &c. 

Young's  Survey  of  Sussex — Extracts,  detailing 
the  Points  and  Advantagesof  Southdown  Sheep, 
£cc. 

CROPS. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  on  the  Diseases  of  Plants — 
Mildew — Hessian  Fly — Rust,  8cc. 


Robeson,  Peter,  of  Philadelphia  County,  on  Smut 
ill  Wheat. 

Thomas,  J.  G.  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia  County,  on 
Mangle  Wurtzel. 

Washington  and  Alleghany  Counties — extraordi- 
iiy  Crcips  produced  in. 

Williaius,  James,  Esq.,  on  the  Cultivation  of  Car- 
rots, &c. 


DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR  CURE. 

S/iavin. — A  disease  of'the  horse's  hock,  which 
generally  causes  lameness.  Spavins  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  bone,  and  the  bog  or  blood  spavin.  The 
former  consists  of  a  bony  enlargement  of  the  in- 
side of  the  hock  joint,  towards  the  lower  part; 
the  latter  of  a  soft  but  elastic  tumour,  a  little 
higher  and  more  on  the  inside,  or  towards  the 
bend  of  the  joint.  The  most  effectual  remedy 
for  bone  spavin  is  firing,  and  if  it  be  done  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease,  it  often  cures  it.  In 
obstinate  cases,  I  have  known  the  bony  swelling 
punctured  in  several  places,  and  some  blistering 
ointment  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  rubbed  in.  This  produces  a  high 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  is  sure  te  leave  a  per- 
manent blemish;  but,  in  some  instances,  has  ef- 
fected a  cure.  Another  mode  of  treating  bone 
spavin  is  to  make  an  incision  in  the  skin  with  a 
kuife,  or  bore  a  small  opening  in  the  bony  swell- 
ing with  a  hot  iron,  and  introduce  some  sublimate 
or  arsenic,  and  confine  it  with  a  plaster.  This 
generally  occasions  more  violent  inflammation  than 
the  former,  and  often  excites  symptomatic  fever  ; 
in  one  instance,  however,  though  for  a  time  the 
horse's  life  "      '  ' 


...      ,       ,  „  r  D      ,  ,    r-  ,       .        ""*^  '"  danger  by   the  symptomatic 

Worth,  James,  Esq.,  of  Buck  s  County,  on  thetever  that  was  excited,  the  result  was  a  conside- 
lailure  ot  Wheat  Crops,  and  the  Insects  by  ;rable  diminution  of  the  lameness,  so  that  the  horse 
which  they  are  assailed.  became   in   some   degree   useful   again.     'I  hese, 

FENCES.  however,  are  remedies  I  should  be  loath  to  have 

Kirk,  Caleb,  Esq.  of  Delaware,  on  Thorn  Hedges,  recourse  to;  but  firing,  if  seasonably  employed, 
Montgomery  County  Farmer — on  Hedges — Col-jl  have  in  many  instances  found  effectual.     Bog  or 
lecting   and  bowing  Seeds — Planting  and  Ma-  l^'ood  spavin  does  not  often  cause  lameness,  ex- 
naging  the  Fence.  Icept  when  the  horse's  work  is  severe,  as  in  hunt- 

Phillips,  William,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia  County,  i"g-     This  complaint,  I  believe,  isseldom  remov' 


on  the  Preservation  of  Posts  by  means  of  Salt. 
Worth,  James,  Esq.,  on  Fences. 

IMPLEMENTS.. 

Eastman,  Mr.  Jonathan  S.,  of  Baltimore,  on  his 
Chaff  Cutter. 

Goodsell's  Flax  Dresser — Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  to  examine. 

Phillips,  William,  Esq.,  on  Eastman's  Chaff  Cut- 
ter. 


ed ;  and  though  it  may,  when  large,  render  a 
horse  unfit  for  severe  exertion,  it  is  rarely  an  ini- 
pediment  to  moderate  work.  If  any  thing  be  dohe, 
repeated  blistering  is  perhaps  most  likely  to  be 
beneficial.  Horses  most  disposed  to  spavin  are 
those  that  are  cat-hammed,  or  have  their  hocks 
inclining  inward;  and  this  tendency  is  promoted 
by  making  the  outer  heel  of  the  shoe  higher  than 
the  inner  heel,  a  practice  that  is  too  common. 
Another  cause  of  spavin  is  working  a  horse  at 


Powel,  John  Hare,  Esq.,  on  Cultivators,  and  the  .„„        1  -  •     1     .       ,       ,     • 

best  modes  of  Amencan   Husbandry,"  as  fitted  irir±r.K^^fvL^';!:.^„^l^'i^;:il!".i^.l'^.l?lPl°? 
to  our  Climate  and   the  Circumstances  of  the 


Country. 

on  Chaff  Cutters,  and  feeding  Neat 

Cattle. 

MANURES. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  in  a  Course  ot  Lectures  for  the  Bri- 
tish Agricultural  Board-  Extracts  on  Manures, 
Animal,  Vegetable,  Calearious — their  Manage- 
ment, Application,  and  Efiects — exposing  er- 
roneous Opinions  and  Practices,  connected 
with  the  use  of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Ashes  and  Rot- 
.ted  Dung. 

Powel,  John  Hare,  Esq.,  on  Oyster-shell  Lime^ 
The  Management  and  Application  of  Vegeta- 
ble, Animal  and  Calcareous  Manures,  in  Ame- 
rica. 

FLAX. 

Besnard,  Peter,  Esq. — Report  on  the  Mode  of 
Cultivating,  Securing  Steeping  and  Preparing 
Flax  in  the  Netherlands,  contrasted  with  the 
Irish  Methods. 

Radcliff's  Agriculture   of    Flanders — Extract- 
on  a  new  Method  of  Steeping  Flax. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


ed  in  work  that  requires  considerable  exertion  of 
the  hock  joints,  such  as  leaping,  or  drawing  heavy 
burthens. 

Sjitents — These  are  bony  excrescences,  which 
grow  on  the  inside  of  the  shank  bone.  They  sel- 
dom occasion  lameness,  unless  situate  so  as  to  in- 
terrupt the  motion  of  the  knee  joint,  or  interfere 
with  the  back  sinew  or  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  leg.  Should  a  splent  occasion  lameness,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case,  merely  from  the  ossific  in- 
flammation, let  it  be  batlied  with  camphorated 
spirit,  or  spirit  and  vinegar;  or  let  some  soft  lin- 
en be  moistened  with  these  and  bound  on  it,  keep- 
ing it  constantly  moist.  This,  in  a  few  days,  will 
generally  remove  the  lameness,  but  the  splent 
will  remain.  Whenever  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  attempt  the  removal  of  a  splent,  repeated  blis- 
tering is,  I  believe,  preferable  to  the  moresevtfre 
measures  recommended  in  books  of  farriery. 


^wra\  l»v»avts. 


On  Monday  last,  a  party  ol  gentlemen,  consist- 
ing of  the  Hon.  E.   Lloyd — Col.  J.   Hindmau— . 
John   Ridgely John  Donnell,   Jr.  and   Murray- 
Lloyd,  hunted  the  ground  of  the  first  named  gen- 
Milnor,  Mahlon,  Esq.,  of  Sucks  County,  on  Ci-jtleman,  at  Wye,  Talbot  County;  and,   notwith. 
'^^'■'                                                                           I  standing  the  day  was  by  no  means  propitious. 
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they  returned  mfve  hours,  having  bagged  forty 
one  brace  of  partridges,  and  six  rabbits. 
Shots  of  p:ach. 


Col.  Lloyd, 
M.  Lloyd, 
J.  Dnnnell, 
.T.  Uidgely, 
Col.  Hindm;in, 


2.3  partridges- 
18         

13         

11         


-2  rabbits. 
0    


WMm  1PA1BM15JIB 


4^3 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Dkcember  17,  18:24. 


Necessity  and  im/iortancs  of  a  Room  and  Libra- 
ry, far  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society. 
C?"  Amongst  other  resolutions  passed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  .Agricultural  Society,  there 
vasone,  instructing  the  Trustees,  if  tliey  should 
deem  it  expedient,  to  rent  a  room  as  a  place 
of  meeting,  and  for  (he  use  of  the  Maryland  Agri 
cultural  Society. 

The  society  has  now  taken  such  root,  as  to  in- 
sure, with  good  management,  its  vigorous  growth 
and  continued  existence — Its  prospects  and  its 
means  are  such,  as  to  justify  and  call  for,  some 
permament  arrangements,  of  the  character  con 
templated  in  the  above  resolution — In  truth,  who 
ever  before  heard  of  a  society,  without  i>onie,fijc- 
«d filace  of  meeting?  and  who  does  not  see  the 
utility  of  having  some  common,  established  place 
of  resort,  where  those  who  have  agreed  to  asso- 
ciate ior  X.\\e  dommon  benefit  of  their  jjrofession, 
mav  come  together  at  stated  times,  and  talk  over 
their  affairs,  and  devise  measures  to  enlighten 
themselves  as  to  their  true  interests,  and  to  have 
those  interests  rightfully  protected  by  the  pub- 
lick  authorities? 

Furthermore,  the  Society  at  their  Agricultural 
Room,  should    have  an   Agricultural  Lihrary — 
This  might  be  commenced  by  the  voluntary  do 
rations  of  persons   liberally  disposed  to    further 
the  views  of  the  association  ;  and  when  the  funds 
of  the  society   will  justify  it,  a  small   appropria- 
tion might  be  made,  to  be  expended  in  annual  ad- 
ditions of  books  on  agriculture,  botany,  and  their 
kindred  sciences  ;  to  this   library  the   members 
should  have  free  access.     For  example,  a  farm 
er  wishes  to  build  a  bavn,  a  cart,  or  a  plough,  he 
would  have  only  to  go  to  the  society's  room,  and 
there  he  would  find  books  containing  drawings  of 
these  objects  in  every  form,  with  explanations  of 
the  true    principles  of  their  construction.     Sup 
pose  he  wants  to  know  all  about  tke  use  of  lime 
asamanure  ;  he  has  only  to  go  and  turn  to  some 
agricultural  work  where  the  subject  is  fully  treat 
ed,  and  he  learns  its  chemical  properties,  and  the 
best  state  and  mode  of  applying  it  to  agricultural 
purjjoses  ;  in  short,  such  an  establishment  would 
encourage  a  habit  of  reading,  and  of  enquiry,  that 
could  not  fail  in  improving  the   minds,  as  well  as 
thepractices,  of  agricultural  gentlemen.    It  seems 
to  grow  up  naturally,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fruits  of  the  seed  we   have   been  sowing   for  the 
last  five  years.     As  a  proof  of  the  opinion  he  en- 
tertains of  the  utility  that  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  above    mentioned,  v;e 
know  an  individual  who  would  at  once  contribute 
for  the  use  of  the  society,  books  which  have  cost 
4  or  ^500.     But  the  advantage    which    seems  to 
be  indispensable,  isthe  provision  of  a  place  where 
the  society  may  hold  stated  meetings,  once  in  eve- 
ry month,  or  at  least   q\iarter  yearly.     To   shew 
the  necessity  of  such  meetings,  let  us  review  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  on  Saturday  last  ;   not 
one  of  the  several  important  propositions  adopt 
ed  in  reference  to  applications  to  the  legislature 
for  pecuniary  aid,  for  alterations  in  our  act  of  m- 
corporation,  for  the  enactment  of  laws   moie  ef- 
fectually to  the  farming  interest:  thtre  is  not  one 
«f  these,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  discussed. 


and  put  in  a  form  and  train  of  accomplishment, 
at  least  one  month  before  the  session  of  the  le- 
gislature ;  instead,  whereof,  the  society  met  in  a 
hurry  at  a  tavern,  atid  adjourned  in  a  hurry  to  meet 
again,  they  know  not  when,  or  inhere. — It  is  grant- 
ed, that  every  thing  cannot  be  done  in  a  day  ;  there 
must  be  a  beginning  to  all  things  ;  we  must  crawl 
before  we  can  walk,  and 

"  Vessels  large,  may  venture  more, 

"  But  little  boats,  should  keep  near  shore." 

Dame  Prudence  always  stands  ready,  with  a 
good  batch  of  those  truisms,  to  stop  the  mouth  of 
enterprise,  tmd  check  the  progress  of  improve 
ment — but  let  her  ladyship  remember  another 
saying  of  Poor  Richard,  that  "Industry  need  not 
wish — and  he  that  lives  u])on  hope,  will  die  fast- 
ing." Our  society  has  been  five  years  now  in  com - 
I  amatively  active,  and  growi  g|existence  ;  and  if  it 
cannot  venture  now  to  provide  a  decent  room  to 
meet  in,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  library,  by  the  use  of 
which,  the  young  fanners  who  are  coming  on,  may 
learn  the  morals,  the  politics,  the  statistics,  &c. 
oftheir  profession — whereby,  in  a  word,  they  may 
learn  not  only  what  is  to  be  done,  but  \.\\evjhy, 
and  the  wherefore,  it  should  be  done.  Why  then, 
indeed,  have  we  been  toiling,  as  we  hXimbly  think, 
to  little  purpose.  If  we  understand  the  true,  and 
the  higher  objects  of  the  '"  Maryland  Agricultu- 
ral Society,"  it  airiis,  not  only  to  augment  the 
pile  of  manure  ;  to   have  more  corn  made  on  an 


to  make  such  memoranda  as  will  save  him  fruit- 
less search  after  them. 

PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE, 

COLLECTED    /IND     jrlCCUR.1TF.Lr     .^T.4TED    Br    THE 

Editor  of  the  ,/Imeric.is  Farmer, 

M'ood,  Hickory,  per  cord,  gS — Oak,  do  J?,"  75 
to  S4 — Pine,  S2'  50— best  white  Wheat,  100  a 
105— Lawler,  88  a  92— Red.  85  a  90— Rve,  35  a 
37,^ — Old  Corn,  S5  a  36 — New,  do  32  a  33 — 
Wiiarf  Flour,  S4  50  to  4  62^— Pork  from  the 
wagons  in  the  market,  ^4  to  4  75 — Turkeys,  62^ 
to  75  cents — Geese  50  cents — Beef,  best  pieces, 
8  cts. — Mutton,  best  pieces,  8  cts. — Live  cattle, 
S4  50  per  hundred. — We  saw  in  the  market  on 
Wednesday,  some  of  a  lot  of  very  elegant,  from 
the  farm  of  Judge  Buchanan,  who  supplies  our 
market  with  from  80  to  100  per  annum  of  very 
superior  quality. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — The  market  continues 
dull.  There  has  been  some  sales  of  inferior  qiial- 
itie«:,  at  rather  better  prices,  liut  there  is  no  ship- 
ping  at  this  time,  nor  inuch  change  expected  be- 
fore February,  though  the  last  accounts  from 
Holland  are  said  to  be  favourable. 


It  appears  that  the  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron 
for  a  considerable  period  during  his  residence  at 
Pisa,  have  been  faithfully  recorded  by  one  ot  his 


acre,  or  more  fat  laid  on  a  hog,  but  it  aims  at  the  most  intimate  friends,  and  that  this  curious  pro- 


more  elevated  design  of  meliorating  and  exaltin 
the    moral  and  intellectual  condition  and  power 
of  that   honourable  and  virtuous  class  of  citizens, 
who  \nake  their  living  by  tilling  the  soil. 

P.  S  In  a  room  provided  as  above  suggested, 
any  gentleman  might  deposite  specimens  of  grass- 
es, or  plants,  or  soils,  or  substances,  to  be  han- 
ded over  to,  and  examined,  and  analysed  by,  the 
professor  of  Botany,  or  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
as  the  case  might  require.  From  '.his  room,  va- 
luable and  remarkable  seeds,  fruits,  grains,  &c. 
might  be  distributed  amongst  the  members — 
monthly  reports  might  be  made,  for  publication 
in  the  American  Farmer,  of  the  state  of  the  crops 
the  different  counties.  The  Farmer  would 
here  learn  what  he  ought  to  expert  for  his  pro- 
duce, as   well   as  the  current   prices   of  it in 

short,  it  would  be  a  sort  of  Farmer's  lirchange — 
such,  at  least,  are  our  impressions,  crudely  ex 
pressed,  yet  we  hope  intelligible. 

iT7"The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  are  hereby 
notified  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
residence  of  Gen.  K.  G.  Harper,  on  Monday  next 
the  20th  inst.  at  eleven,  A.  M. 

Important  propositions  will  be  under  conside- 
ration, and  it  is  desirable  that  the  meeting  should 
be  full  and  punctual. 

itT' The  Editor  will  be  indebted  to  any  Gen- 
tleman who  will  send  him  about  a  tea  cup  full  of 
Tobacco  seed,  of  what  is  usually  called  Maryland 
yellow. — The  oljject  is  to  divide  it  amongst  gen- 
tlemen who  have  written  for  ii,  and  who  are  al- 
ways ready  to  reciprocate  civilities  of  this  kind. 

itT"  The  Editor  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Leon- 
ard Matthews  fin-  seed  of  the  genuine  high  fla 
voured  smoking  tobacco  of  Cuba — and  will  give 
about  a  dessert  spoonful  to  any  planter  who  may 
desire  it. — The  tobacco  retains  its  high  flavour 
for  two  successive  years  in  this  coifntry. 

LOST. — Among.st  other  valuable  books,  the 
first  volume  of  "  Lawrence  on  the  Hobse." 
The  Editor  will  thank  gentlemen  who  have  his 
books;  to  grant  him  the  loan  of  them  long  enough 


duction,  which  will  no  doubt  rival  the  Journals  of 
B(iswell  and  Las  Cases,  is  immediately  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  public.  The  author  is  C.iptain  Med  win, 
of  the  24th  Light  Dragoons,  a  poet  himself,  and 
a  cousin  of  the  late  Percy  Bysshe  Shelly.  The 
communications  are  stated  to  have  been  made 
without  any  injunction  to  secrecy,  and  commit- 
ted to  paper  for  the  sake  of  reference  only  ;  and 
but  for  the  fate  of  Lord  Byron's  Memoirs,  would 
never  have  appeared  before  the  public. 

The  Memoirs  of  Dr  Antommarchi  relative  to 
the  last  moments  of  Napoleon,  which  have  so 
long  been  announced,  are  now  in  the  press.  This 
publication  seems  necessary  to  complete  the  His- 
tory of  the  Emperor,  of  whom  we  understand  it 
records  many  new  and  cuiious  facts. 

¥oY  Sa\e. 

An  uncommonly  fine  bull  calf,  aged  21  months, 
half  Bakewell  and  half  Holstein. — He  is  black 
and  white,  has  never  been  forced  by  high  keep — 
when  7  months  and  22  days  old,  weighed  "64  lbs. 
having  had  nothing  but  the  milk  of  the  cow  ;  at 
20  months  and  9  days,  weighed  1204  lbs. — his 
girth  6  feet  11  inches,  his  length  7  feet  3J  inches. 
He  is  very  gentle.        Apply  to 

WM.  F.  REDDING, 
Office  of  the  Farmer. 
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THE  PREMIUM  FARM. 
[The  following  are  the  documents  which  accom- 
panied the  report  of  the  committee,  by  whom 
the  Premium  of  a  Silver  Tankard,  valued  at 
fifty  dollars,  was  awarded  to  Col.  TV.  M.  Bostey 
and  presented  by  the  hands  of  General  Lafav- 
ETTK  at  the  late  Cattle  Show.     It  will  be  re- 
cnUfcCted,  that  at  the  instance  of  Col.   Bosley, 
the  committee  also  made  to  his  farm  a  visit  of 
personal  inspection.] — Ed.  Am.  Farm. 

Questions  pro/iosed  by  the  Committee  acting  as 

Judges,  on  the  best  cultivated  Farm,  in  the  case 

of  Col.  AicHOLJS  Al.  BosLEr: — 

1st.  How  long  have  you  had  this  farm  in  pos- 
session— and  under  cultivation? 

Answer.  I  have  had  the  farm  in  possession  since 
ISll — and  in  cultivation  since  1812. 

2d.  In  what  state  was  the  farm  when  you  took 
it  in  possession? 

Answer.  It  was  in  a  neglected  state,  almost  un- 
incloscd — the  briers  and  brambles  gave  striking 
evidence  that  the  former  cultivators  had  very 
much  neglected  their  interest.  A  great  part  of 
the  land  is  naturally  hilly,  and  was  much  broken  : 
it  was  marked  by  deep  ravines  and  thickets  of 
briers.  For  the  better  guidance  of  the  Judges,  I 
submit  the  statements  of  some  of  my  neighbours, 
to  whom  the  situation  of  the  farm  when  I  first  oc- ! 
cupied  it  was  known. 

3d.  What  course  did  you  adopt  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  the  improvement  of  the  soil? 

Answer.  My  first  object  was  to  clear  the  land 
of  the  filth  by  a  course  of  cropping,  followed  by 
clover  and  plaster. 

4th.  What  manures  did  you  find  the  most  effec- 
tual— and  in  what  manner  were  they  employed? 

Answer.  When  I  first  took  up  the  farm  in  its 
impoverished  state,  I  employed  evtry  particle  of 
stable  manure,  compost,  and  occasionally  penning 
my  cattle  up  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  immedi- 
ately some  portion  of  my  land  to  a  state  of  fer- 
tility ;  having  been  compelled  to  buy  hay,  it  was 
an  object  of  great  importance  that  I  should  set 
immediately  some  portion  of  my  land  in  grass. — 
I  afterwards  applied  lime  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels 
per  acre  on  clear  ground,  such  as  corn  ground: 
but  I  did  not  find  the  effect  answer  expectations; 
I  afterwards  tried  it  on  a  sod  titrned  down,  ap- 
plying the  lime  on  the  surface  after  being  har- 
rowed, and  then  harrowed  the  lime  in.  This  was 
generally  followed  by  a  corn  crop  in  which  I  dis- 
covered good  effects,  even  on  the  crop  of  corn  ; 
after  taking  off  my  corn  crop  and  stalks,  which  I 
generally  have  haided  to  my  barn  yard,  I  have  it 
ploughed  up  in  the  spring  and  occasionally  stirred 
during  the  summer,  which  has  also  the  advantage 
of  clearing  the  land  of  all  filth,  and  at  the  same 
time  incorporating  the  lime  with  the  soil.  I  sow- 
ed it  in  wheat,  with  clover,  and  timothy  ;  but  af 
terwards  I  found  on  an  application  of  one  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  effects  were  much  grea- 
ter, audit  has  since  been  my  constant  habit  to  ap- 
ply that  quantity.  My  long  manure  from  the 
barn  yard  and  stables,  I  generally  put  out  in  the 
spring  in  the  weakest  portions  of  my  corn  ground 
of  the  year  previous,  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, and  have  invariably  found  its  applica 
tion  in  that  state  more  beneficial  than  any  other. 
The  coin  stalks,  after  being  trampled  by  cattle 
during  the  winter,  and  laying  in  the  barn  yard 
during  the  ensuing  summer,  I  haul  to  my  wheat 
ground  also  in  the  fall. 

5th.  What  depth  do  you  plough  your  land? 

Answer.  From  six  to  eight  inches. 

6th.  What  is  the  quantity  of  products  from  your 
soil — and  of  what  jjarticular  kind? 

Answer.  Three  hundred  barrels  of  corn — two 
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hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of  wheat — twelve  hun 
dred   bushels  of  rye — three  hundred  bushels  of 
oats — about  two  hundred  and  ninety  tons  of  hay 
in  the  first  state  of  curing,  making  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  tons  fit  for  market. 

7th.  What  number  of  hands  do  you  employ  ? 

Answer.  Generally  seven. 

8th.  What  number  of  horses  and  oxen  do  you 
employ  ? 

Answer.  Ten  working  oxen  and  nine  horses. 

9th.  What  is  your  stock  of  hogs,  sheep — and 
your  views  of  the  different  kinds  of  stock? 

.\nswer.  Forty.two  sheep — thirty.four  fatting 
hogs,  supposed  to  average  from  180  to  200  lbs. 
each,  about  eighteen  months  old — four  breeding 
sows;  thirty-four  pigs  and  shoats;  thirty  twohead 
of  horned  cattle,  including  working  oxen.  So  far 
as  this  question  refers  to  stock,  I  must  decline  an 
answer,  as  I  have  not  given  the  subject  of  stock, 
that  deliberation  which  I  would  wish  before  I 
formed  an  opinion. 

10th.  How  many  aci-esof  land  have  you  in  your 
farm  ? 

Answer.  About  four-hundred  and  sixty  acres — 
seventy  of  which  I  have  recently  purchased — 
about  thirty  in  wood  land. 

NICHOLAS  M.  BOSLEY. 

Ijocast  Grove,  J^ov.  lUth,  1S24. 

Feeling  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  well  dis- 
posed person  at  all  times;  and  now  particularly 
at  such  times  as  those  when  industry,  frugality, 
and  economy,  combined  with  agricultural  im- 
provements, (or  in  other  words  improving  our  Col.  Bosley  has  been  carjying  on  the  usual  ope- 
farms,)  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  good  rations  of  farming,  at  Hayfielcis,  he  has  had  to  en- 
of  the  community  in  general :  and  hoping  it  will  counter  the  extraordinary  expense  and  labour  of 
cause  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  Farmers  collective-supplying  himself  with  chesnut  rails  to  the  num- 
ly  in  the  different  States,  as  well  as  in  this  neigh-jber  of  60,309;  whereof  55,000  have  been  hauled 
bourhood,  I  am  induced  to  give  the  following : —    i  eight  miles,  and  the  remainder  from  a  distance  of 

I  certify,  that    to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  three  miles. 
Colonel  Nicholas  M.  Bosley  settled  on  the  place]     In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen  he  sold  the 
he  now  lives  on,  known  at  this  time  by  the  name  products  of  eighteen   hundred   and   sixteen,  for 
ot  Hayfields,  about  the  year  1811;  at  which  timej §6,502  27;  of  which  §2,378  4  was  the  proceeds 
the  place  was  overrun  (as  we  farmers  call  it)  withjof  the  hay  crop.] — Eu.  Am.  Farm. 
briers;  the  fields  full  of  gullies;  the  whole  farm  j_jg^Q  ^^ 

remarkably  stony  ;  the  fences  so  much  out  of  re-i^pnT-cHTUv  ir-oir-irr  rrro  a  r  c-/-.^rT--r.,r 
pair,  thev  might  comparatively  be  called  none  f.^,^^?"^^^— ^^'J^^^I^rURAL  SOCIETY. 
at  all;  the  land  generklly  poor  and   sedgy:  and  [The  Proceedings  of  a  great  number  of  Agncul- 


miles.  It  woul4  be  impossible  for  me  to  recollect 
and  enumerate  "nthe  particular  facts  which  ought 
to  come  under  the  notice  of  the  committee ;  but 
I  think  I  can  confidently  say,  that  I  have  never 
witnessed   such   improvement,  in  the  same  time, 

and  with  the  same  limited  means,  on'any  farm. 

When  I  speak  of  limited  means,  I  refer  to  mo- 
ney;  Col.  Bosley's  vigorous  exertion,  and  patient 
industry,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  great  objects 
of  improvement  with  little  expenditure  of  mouty. 
And  in  his  case  I  think  the  expenditure  of  money, 
for  the  great  objects  obtained,  is  smaller  than  in 
any  other  case  1  have  ever  known. 
I  remain,  respectfully,  your's, 

ALEX.  NISBET. 

I  certify,  that  I  counted  nineteen  hundred  and 
ninety  cocks  of  hay,  made  on  Col.  Bosley's  farm, 
of  timothy  and  clover;  and  I  weighed  an  aver- 
age cock,  after  it  was  well  cured,  fit  for  the  stack, 
which  weighed  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds;  sixty  loads  of  rye,  which  averaged  twen- 
ty bushels  per  load;  and  twu-hun'.lred  and  sixty 
bushels  of  wheat ;  and  three  hundred  bushels  of 
oats;  all  of  which  I  measured.  There  is  about 
three  hundred  barrels  of  corn — and  there  has 
been  about  three  hundred  loads  of  manure  hauled 
out — four  oxen  in  a  cart. 

BENJAMIN  AMOS. 

There  have  been  seeded  at  Hayfields,  the  last 
fall,  upwards  of  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat. 

[By  another  document  it  appears,  that  while 


generally  poor  and  sedgy 
such  has  been  his  industry  in  reclaiming  the  soil, 
that  when  he  came  on  it,  it  would  not  yield  more 
than  five  barrels  of  corn  per  acre,  or  ten  or  twelve 
bushels  of  wheat,  when  at  this  time  it  will  turn 
off  from  ten  to  twelve  barrels  of  corn,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre : — 
his  fences  at  this  time  are  rather  superior  to  any 
in  the  neighbourhood.  If  the  committee  think  it 
expedient  they  can  make  use  of  the  above. 

ABRAHAM  H.  PRICE. 

Baltimore,  UthAov.  1824. 
To  the  Committee  for  the  insfiection  of  Farms  on 
the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland. 

Gentlemen, — I  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Col.  Bosley's  farm  at  the  time  he  took  possession 
of  it,  some  time  in  the  year  1811.  It  was  at  that 
time,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  waste,  and  not  cul- 
tivated. The  fences  good  for  nothing;  the  fields 
sedgy,  stony,  and  washed  in  large  gullies.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  what  was  Nailer's  farm,  had 
been  for  a  long  time  abandoned  by  Nailer  as  use. 
less  and  not  worth  cultivation,  I  mean  particular- 
ly that  very  high  hill  which  now  looks  so  flourish- 
ing and  fertile.  There  were  no  buildings  on  the 
farm  worth  any  thing,  and  they  have  all  been 
long  since  removed  as  nuisances,  except  one  small 
log  hut.  The  fences  are  now  excellent,  I  believe 
the  best  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  what  still 
more  strongly  shews  Col.  Bosley's  great  exertion 
and  industry,  the  rails,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  part,  were  hauled  a  distance  of  eight 


tural  Societies  are  sent  to  us,  from  all  parts , 

It  is  impossible  to  insert  so  many  details — The 
Agricultural  Addresses  too,  are  so  numerous, 
and  generally  so  long,  that  we  might  fill  half  of 
every  number  of  the  Farmer  with  them.  Of 
these  addresses  and  proceedings,  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  select  such  parts  as  are  most  pj-acti- 
cal  and  of  most  general  bearing. — Amongst  the 
best  of  the  many  addresses  on  hand,  are  those 
of  Mr.  Barton,  Vice  President  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  the  Valley,  in  Virginia,  and 
the  one  deliverecf  by  Mr.  Worth,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety. Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Berkshire  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  forwarded  for  publication, 
we  are  compelled  to  omit  all  but  that  which  fol- 
lows. Our  own  Board  of  Trustees  may  take 
some  hints  from  what  is  said  about  the  appro- 
priation of  premiums  for  certain  designated  ob- 
jects]— Ed.  Am.  Farm. 

Best  Managed  Farm— the  residue  of  a  sftecial 
donation- 
First  premium,  to  William  Weller,  of  Pitts- 
field,  ffl20 

Second  do.  to  Oliver  P.  Dickinson,  of  Pitts- 
field,  15 
Together  with  a  diploma  to  each,  as  honorary 
members,  agreeable  to  the  7th  article  of  the 
By  Laws. 

For  this  premium,  which  the  committee  con- 
sider as  the  7nost  important  of  any  on  the  .T'j-.ie- 
ty's  list,  and  which,  they  confidently  houe,  will 
never  be  abandoned,  because  it  embraces  within 
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itself  '^ good  managrment  in  every  de/iartmunt  of 


husbandry"  there  were  but  three  farms  entered  ; 
on  each  of  which,  the  coi-iiniUtee  found  so  much 
to  approve,  so  much  neatness  and  economy,  con 
nected  with  such  admirable  system,  and  praise 
■worthv  industry  and  perseverance,  tteat  they  would 
gladly  go  into  considerable  detail  in  relation  to 
each  farm,  were  they  not  forbidden,  by  the  ne- 
cessarily circumscribed  limits  of  a  report.  The 
committee  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  remark- 
ing, in  regard  to  that  of  the  venerable  Judge 
Walker,  that  he  has  successfully  introduced  the 
system  of  rotation,  judicious  management,  and 
regularity  of  accounts,  which  he  so  earnestiy  re- 
commended in  his  address  to  the  Society,  when 
President,  in  1819. 

The  committee  are  fully  aware  that  their  de- 
cision will  probably  disappoint  many.  They  trust, 
however,  with  confidence,  their  endeavors  to  do 
impartial  justice  will  be  appreciated,  even   by 
those  who  may  deem  them  unsuccessful ;  to  such, 
as  well  as  all  others  who  may  not  obtain  the  ho- 
nor of  a  prize,  they  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  it  is 
impossible  all  should  obtain  rewards;  that  their 
turn  for  premiums  may  come  another  year;  and 
that  all  the  improvements  they  make  in  this  ho 
norable  strife,  will  either  give  them  immediate 
profits,  or  add  to  the  value  of  their  farms.     Be- 
sides the  committee  indulge  the  hope,  that  a  high- 
er and  nobler  wish  than  that  of  being  the  success, 
ful  competitors,  had  an  influence  in  inducing  them 
to  offer  to  view  the  results  of  their  industry  and 
skill  in   the  parent  art ;  the   art,   which  of  all 
others,  deserves    to  be  the  most  venerated  and 
encouraged  ;  because,  directly  or  indirectly ,  every 
member  of  the  community  owes  to  it,  all  his  en- 
joyments, all   his  wealth.     "The  true  objects  of 
the  Agriculturist,"  (as  is  very  justly  remarked 
by  the  celebrated  Davy)  "are  likewise  those  of 
the   patriot  ;  men   value    most,  what  they  have 
gained  with  effort ;  a  just  confidence  in  their  own 
powers  results  from  success;  they  love  their  coun- 
try better,  because  they  have  seen  it  improved  by 
their  own  talents  and  industry  ;  and  they  identify 
•with  their  interests,  the  existence  of  those  insti- 
tutions, which  have  afforded  them  security,  inde- 
pendence, and  the  multipled  enjoyments  of  civili- 
zed life." 

The  committee  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded,  not  only  to  remark  on  the 
general  state  of  agriculture,  but  to  profit  of  oc- 
casions to  elicit  valuable  information  from  the 
many  enlightened  farmers  whom  they  have  met 
during  their  several  tours;  and  deeming  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  communicate  to  the  Society, 
■whatever,  in  their  opinion,  may  tend  to  the  pro- 
motion of  its  views,  or  the  extension  of  its  use- 
fulness, have  judged  it  advisable  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  a  separate  report,  which  is  hereunto 
annexed,  marked  B.        Per  order, 

THOMAS  MELVILL,  Jr.  Chairman 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT.— [B  ] 
The  Viewing  Committee  of  the  Berkshire  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  considering  the  duties  devolv- 
ing on  them,  as  not  circumscribed  to  the  views  of 
cro/ii  offered  for  fireinium,  but  as  extending  to 
whatever  may,  in  their  opinion,  have  a  tendency 
to  the  promotion  of  its  object,  and  the  expansion 
of  its  usefulness,  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  brief 
remarks,  with  a  view  to  this  important  subject. 

And,  firstly,  in  relation  to  Fruit  Trees.  It  is 
evident  our  old  Orchards  are  rapidly  decaying, 
while  it  is  equally  so,  that  for  the  most  part  those 
lately  set  out  are  left  to  their  fate.  As  well  might 
we  expect  a  young  child  would  thrive  and  flour- 
ish, in  defiance  of  want  of  nourishment,  and  the 
assaults  of  disease,  without  care,  assistance,  and 
protection,  as  that  a  young  tree  should  work  out 
Its  own  salvation,  without  any  exertion*  of  our 


own.     The  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  pre- 


miums on  moderate  sized  orchards,  to  consist  not 
only  of  the  ajifile,  but  of  /tears,  filums,  and  cher- 
ries, would  produce  a  salutary  effect. 

Secondly,  on  Manures.    No  branch  of  our  hus- 


effective  value  to  our  readers.  The  interruption 
of  it,  which  has  occurred  would  be  inconvenient, 
if  it  were  not,  as  we  have  before  explained,  that 
the  treatise  we  are  giving  may  be  naturally  broken 
into   parts,  and   published  under  various  heads. 


bandry  is,  perhaps  more  generally  defective,  than  without  any  diminution  of  effect.     For  instance 


that  which  regards  the  careful  preservation,  and 
judicious  application  of  manures ;  and  in  no  way 
can  we  improve  our  farms  so  rapidly  and  profita- 
bly, as  by  adopting  the  practice  and  experience 
of  those  who  have  scientifically  and  successfully 
investigated  the  subject,  as  to  the  best  means  of 
making,  increasing,  and  preserving — and  the  best 
manner  of  applying  them,  to  various  soils.  The 
primary  object  being  to  increase  the  quantity,  the 
committee  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
instituting  premiums  on  this  subject. 

Thirdly,  on  Lime.  In  a  district  of  country 
abounding  in  Limestone,  as  is  the  case  in  Berk- 
shire, it  would  seem  interesting  to  ptermanent 
improvement  in  husbandry,  to  institute  an  inquiry, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  our  soils 
may  be  improved  by  its  use — in  what  manner  it 
may  be  most  efficaciously  applied — and,  if  the 
benefits  resulting  from  its  application  will  warrant 
the  expense. 

The  committee  are  induced  to  urge  the  subject 
on  the  attention  of  the  Society,  not  only  from  a 
conviction,  in  their  own  minds,  of  its  importance, 
but  especially  from  its  having  been  recently  stat- 
ed in  an  address  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Roberts, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Soci 
ty — "  that  soils  to  which  Gypsum  has  been  appli- 
ed for  several  successive  years,  cease  to  afford 


either  summer  jiasture,  or  winter  fodder  ;  TwAfVsqscience. 


the  last  extract,  given  in  number  33,  related  to 
the  application  of  lime  as  a  manure  ;  we  come 
now  to  speak  of  Gypsum,  commonly  called  Plas- 
ter of  Paris — scientifically  denominated,  Selenite, 
or  Sulphate  of  Lime.  It  is  found  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  many  parts  of  England  and  America.  The 
writers  of  that  country  tell  us  that  it  is  composed 
of  water,  salphuric  acid  and  lime;  22  of  water, 
46  of  salphuric  acid,  and  32  of  lime.  When  the 
water  is  expelled  by  heat,  we  are  told,  that  the 
other  constituents  keep  their  proportion  unalter- 
ed. As  a  manure,  on  the  question  of  its  modus 
operandi,  or  to  speak  more  plainly,  its  mode  of 
operation,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion. — 
We  regard  it  as  a  matter  worthy  the  investigation 
of  our  worthy  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try ;  we  have  understood  that  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  special  care  and  analysis  with  the  accom- 
plished Professor  of  Chemistry  in  our  University, 
Dr.  De  Butts  ;  but  it  is  not  probable,  judging  from 
the  past,  that  he  will  ever  have,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, leisure  and  inclination  to  favour  the  plod- 
ding practical  farmer  with  the  profound  deduc- 
tions of  his  closet  researches.  Happily  for  our 
Society,  its  present  Professor,  Dr.  /.  T.  Ducatet, 
will  answer  to  all  reasonable  calls  on  his  time,  and 
talents,  which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
cause   of  practical    agriculture   and   of  general 


an  evident  diminution  of  the  ploughed  crops  fol 
lowed."  "./?  recoursf,"  he  adds,  "  has  been  had 
to  the  use  of  Lime,  and  its  effects  have  been  scarce- 
ly less  visible, than  that  of  Gypsum, when  first  aft- 
plied." 

Fourthly,  on  naked  Jallows.  On  some  soils,  and 
under  some  circumstances,  they  are  undoubtedly 
necessary:  whilst  on  others,  they  cause  not  only 
the  loss  of  one  crop,  but  a  needless  expense  of 
labour.  Judicious  rotations,  adequate  manuring, 
the  culture  of  corn,  peas,  and  rape,  (the  former, 


In  regard  to  Gypsum,  our  author  tells  us  that 
it  may  unravel  some  perplexities,  and  conduce  to  a 
fair  estimate,  if  we  treat  of  it  under  the  follow- 
ing heads.] — Ed.  Am.  Farm. 

V.  Gypsum,  Selenite,  or  Sulphate  of  Lime, 
is  found  native  at  Shotover  Hill,  Oxfordshire; 
and  abounds  in  many  other  parts  of  England. 
Natural  gypsum  commonly  consists  of  water,  sul- 
phuric acid  and  lime;  22  parts  of  water,  46  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  32  of  lime.    When  the  water 


of  an  early  kind,  to  be  cut  up  when  seared,  and  is  expelled  by  heat,  the  other  constituents  keep 
removed  from  the  land  to  ripen  and  cure  in  stacks  their  proportion  unaltered.  As  a  manure,  it  is 
— and   the  latter,  to  be   fed  to  sheep) — or,  the'the  subject  of  much   difference   of  opinion.    It 


ploughing  in  of  green  crops,  it  is  believed,  would 
be  more  advantageous,  than  the  present  general 
practice. 

Fifthly,  on  Winter  Meslin.  Experience  having 
demonstrated  that  this  crop  is  subject  to  less  ca- 
sualties than  either  species  of  grain,  when  sown 
separate,  the  committee  would  recommend,  that 
it  be  introduced  into  the  list  of  premiums. 

Whilst  we  had  an  abundance  of  fresh  and 
fertile  soil,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to 
spread  his  labor  over  as  great  a  surface  aspossv  le: 
consequently,  the  study  and  practice  of  the  true 
*irincjples  of  agriculture  were  neglected,  until  ne- 
cessity awakened  us  to  the  need  of  a  reform. 

To  this  cause  we  are  principally  indebted  for 
the  numberless  patriotic  societies  spread  abroad 
through  every  section  of  our  happy  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  diffusing  agricultu 
ral  information.     And  it  is  gratifying  (espeaially 
to  those  who  afforded  them  countenance  and  sup 
port  in  their  infancy)  to  perceive  that  the  object 
is  pursued  with  a   zeal  and  intelligence,  which 
characterizes  the  efforts  of  a  self-governed  peo 
pie,  whatever  may  be  the  objects  to  which  they 
are  directed. 

THOMAS  MELVILLE,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
Pittsjield,  Oct.  5th,  1824. 

TREATISE  ON  SOILS  AND  MANURES 
[We  resume  this  subject  with  pleasure,  under 
a  perfect  cocviction  of  its  practical  tendency  and 


may  unravel  some  perplexities,  and  conduce  to 
a  fair  estimate,  if  we  treat  of  it  under  the  four 
following  heads: 

I.  Theory  of  its  operation. — Gypsum  meets 
in  few  soils  any  thing  which  can  decompose  it ; 
and  while  its  elements  remain  fixed,  it  neither 
assists  the  putrefaction  of  animal  remains,  nor 
the  decomposition  of  manure.  The  ashes  of  par- 
ticular sorts  of  peat  contain  a  considerable  quan« 
tity  of  gypsum  ;  some  kinds,  a  third  part :  and 
such  ashes  have  been  applied  with  good  effect  as 
a  top  dressing  for  cultivated  grasses.  In  corres- 
pondence with  this,  the  ashes  of  sanfoin,  clover, 
and  rye-grass,  afford  considerable  proportions  of 
gypsum  :  but  only  a  very  minute  quantity  of  it  is 
found  in  barley,  wheat  and  the  turnip.  The  rea- 
son why  the  artificial  mixture  of  gypsum  with 
soils  is  not  generally  efficacious,  is  probably,  be- 
cause most  cultivated  soils  contain  sullicient  quan- 
tities of  it  for  the  use  of  the  grasses,  and  an  ex- 
cess of  it  above  what  other  crops  absorb  in  their 
(growth.  Gypsum  is  contained  in  stable  dung, 
and  in  the  dung  of  all  cattle  fed  on  grass ;  and  it 
is  not  taken  up  in  corn  crops,  or  crops  of  pulse, 
and  in  very  small  quantities  in  turnip  crops. 

It  is  possible  that  lands  which  have  ceased  ta 
bear  good  crops  of  cultivated  grass,  may  be  re- 
stored by  a  dressing  uf  gypsum,*  As  to  the  ge- 
neral  standard   for  the   application  of  gypsum. 


*  Mlementa  of  Agricultural  Chemisfrif,  //.  224. 
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those  p)aiits  seem  most  benefitted  by  its  applica- 
tion which  always  afford  it  on  analysis;  such  as 
lucerne,  clover,  and  most  of  the  artificial  grasses  : 
But  where  the  soil  already  contains  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  substance  for  the  use  of  the  grass 
es,  its  application  even  on  pasture  cannot  be  ad- 
vantageous :  for  plants  require  only  a  determinate 
quantity  of  manure  ;  an  excess  may  be  detrimen- 
tal, and  cannot  be  useful.f 

It  has  lately  been  asserted,  on  the  authority  of 
a  gentleman  resident  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylva 
nia,  that  gypsum  is  o-ly  useful  as  a  manure  in 
those  parts  ot  the  United  States  that  are  distant 
from  the  sea  not  less  than  eighty  miles.  On  the 
hypothesis  that  sea-air  destroys  the  fertilizing 
principle  in  gypsum,  Mr.  K.  Bakewell,  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Monthly  Magazine, :j;  proceeds  to 
account  for  its  failure  as  a  manure  in  so  many 
parts  of  England.  It  is  enough  to  dispel  this 
opinion  to  name  the  county  of  Kent,  as  the  place 
where  it  has  most  fully  succeeded. 

Sir  H.  Davy  in  directing  our  attention  to  the 
constituents  of  this  manure,  the  composition  of 
the  soil,  and  the  nature  of  the  plant,  has  contri- 
buted material  aids  for  judging  when  to  apply  it : 
— But  perhaps  he  has  not  adverted  sufficiently  to 
the  inimitable  chemistry  of  nature,  by  which 
she  may  disengage  the  elements  of  gypsum  when 
buried  in  a  suitable  soil,  and  enable  particular 
plants  to  extract  them  in  a  simpler  form.  It 
therefore  becomes  important  to  recollect,  that 
the  sutfihuric  acid,  which  lodges  in  gypsum  In  a 
solid  state,  can  be  resolved  into — sul/iliuruus  acid 
gas,  about  40  parts  ;  and  oxygen,  60  parts  ;  and 
that  when  the  water  suspended  with  the  two  gas- 
es is  dissipatec*.,  the  proportions  will  be  nearly, 

Condensible  into  sulphur    .        .       16  parts. 

Oxygen 64 

Water 20 


100 
Now,  instead  of  confining  the  possible  benefit  to 
such  plants  as  afford  gypsum  in  an  unaltered  state, 
may  we  not  conclude  that  a  large  number  of  ve 
getables,  constituted  to  reject  the  calcareous  base 
altogether,  may  appropriate  some  modification  of 
the  other  elements  ?  "  The  saline  compounds  (as 
Professor  Davy  in  another  place  notices)  contain- 
ed in  plants,  or  afforded  by  their  ashes,  are  very 
numerous.  The  sutfihuric  acid,  combined  with 
potassa,  or  suljihate  of  potassa,  is  one  of  the 
most  usual.  Compounds  of  the  nitric,  muriatic, 
iulfihuric,  and  phosphoric  acids,  exist  in  the  sap 
of  most  plants."  In  analogy  with  some  late  ex 
perimentsof  De  Saussure,  we  may  further  sup- 
pose that  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water  by 
the  chemistry  of  Nature,  may  be  instrumental  in 
converting  the  starch  of  plants  into  sugar.  "  As 
starch  boiled  in  water  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
thereby  changed  into  sugar,  increases  in  weight 
without  uniting  with  any  su'.phuric  acid  or  gas, 
or  without  forming  any  gas,  we  are  under  the  ne. 
cessity  of  ascribing  the  change  solely  to  the  fixa 
tion  of  water.  Hence  we  must  conclude,  that 
starch-sugar  is  nothing  else  than  a  combination  of 
starch  with  water  in  a  solid  state.  The  sulphuric 
acid  is  neither  decomposed,  nor  united  to  the 
starch  as  a  constituent ;  nevertheless  it  is  like 
wise  found  that  long  boiling  in  pure  water  does 
not  convert  the  starch  into  sugar."§  This  fact 
opens  a  large  field  for  rational  speculation  on  the 
physiology  of  vegetables  ;  as  it  renders  it  possible 
that  some  of  the  mineral  acids  in  the  sap  of 
plants,  after  acting  chemically  on  the  juices  con 


\ Elements  of  jlgricuiturat  Chemistry,  fi.  19 

%For  October,  1815. 

§  See  a  Translation  of  the  original  Pa/ier  in  An- 
nal)  of  Philoso/ihy,  for  December,  1815.  (J^o. 
XXXVI. ftfi.  425,  426.J 


cocted  into  pulp,  may  be  thrown  out  unchanged  • 
they  may  alter  the  flavour  without  entering  into 
the  essence  of  the  fruit. 

Another  step  in  the  process  of  conversion  brings 
us  to  pure  sul/ihur.  Some  plants  yield  this  on 
analysis.  Seeds,  sown  by  way  of  experiment  on 
nothing  but  this  mineral,  have  produced  healthy 
plants  ;  and  many  soils,  which  nature  has  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur,  are  highly  fertile. 

The  peats  or  loams  on  which  gypsum  has  been 
most  successful,  may  contain  vegetable  acids  cal- 
culated to  decompose  it.  Itistrue  that  the  means 
by  which  human  art  can  at  present  separate  its 
elements  are  very  limited.  It  is  decomposed,  1. 
by  the  oxalic  acid  ;  2.  by  carbonates  of  potash ; 

by  carbonate  of  strontian  ;  4.  by  muriates  of 
barytes.  The  second  and  third  solvents  are  only 
mentioned  to  be  dismissed,  as  unlikely  to  be  of 
any  use  in  agriculture:  the  carbonate  of  lime  ge- 
nerated by  the  second,  being  less  soluble  in  water 
than  the  aulfihate  ;  and  chalk,  when  wanted,  can 
be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  third,  carbonate 
of  strontian,  is  a  newly-discovered  earth,  of  rare 
occurrence,  As  to  the  compound  produced  by  the 
fourth,  sulphate  of  barytes  is  perfectly  insoluble 
in  water:  and  it  is  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  it 
would  be  pernicious  to  vegetable  life. 

To  recur  to  oxalic  acid,  the  first-mentioned  sol- 
vent. This  is  naturally  present  in  wood  sorrel, 
and  is  procured  artificially  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  sugar,  and  several  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Peat  moss,  in  an  unreclaimed  state,  usu 
ally  abounds  with  oxalic  acid:  hence  there  is  a 
mutual  action  between  that  sort  of  peat  and  gyp 
sum.  Perhaps  such  a  compound  might  be  cheap- 
ly imitated,  by  mixing  vegetable  mould  and  wood- 
ashes,  urine  and  gypsum  ;  or  short  muck,  old 
cow-dung,  sea-weed,  and  gypsum, — substituting, 
where  sea-weed  cannot  be  obtnined,  soap-lye ;  or 
bleacher's  lees ;  or  sailer's  refuse,  vegetable  ashes, 
and  water. 

It  may  be  worth  while  also  to  try,  whether  in 
those  cases  where  quicklime  would  form  an  inso- 
luble compound,  or  diminish  the  nutritive  rich- 
ness of  a  compost,  gypsum  may  not  be  a  capital 
ingredient ;  for  instance,  with  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing substances  ;  oily  matters  ; — animal  acids  ; 
— all  animal  manures,  particularly  such  as  con- 
tain albumen,  (one  element  in  the  white  of  eggs 
is  sulphur  ;) — the  common  dung  of  cattle. 

Further,  as  mild  lime  and  gypsum  seem  to  be 
as  unlike  each  other  as  two  substances  with  the 
same  base  can  well  be,  it  may  be  of  practical 
benefit  to  compare  their  effects  in  various  com- 
posts of  the  same  strength. 

To  close  this  theoretical  part,  sulphuric  acid 
has  a  great  attraction  for  water,  and  may  be  use- 
ful in  a  soil  in  summer.  Where  the  sulphur  can- 
not be  decomposed,  it  may  diminish  the  coldness 
of  some  lands.  Gypsum  may  be  offensive  to  de- 
licate aphides  by  the  same  impregnation  ;  and  it 
may  kill  some  hardy  insects  by  setting  into  a  hard 
crust  upon  them. 

In  additicn  to  the  common  case  of  land  being 
already  saturated  with  gypsum  or  lime,  are  there 
any  descriptions  of  soil  on  which  decomposed 
gypsum  might  have  a  bad  effect  ■"  1.  Would 
it  not  deteriorate  a  soil  containing  particles  of 
iron  ?  This  may  be  put  as  a  caution  ;  for  sul- 
phate of  iron  is  pernicious  to  vegetation;  but  as 
lime  is  the  antidote  to  that  vice  in  a  soil,  deconi 
posed  gypsum  seems,  even  in  this  case,  to  contain 
its  own  remedy,  unless  the  proportion  of  lime  be 
thought  too  low.  2.  Might  not  the  sulphuric  acid 
hurt  the  texture  of  a  soil  almost  wholly  composed 
of  pure  clay  .■'  Sulphate  of  alumina  is  not  bane- 
ful to  plants  as  a  salt,  though,  as  a  mineral  ear- 
thy compound,  it  is  not  the  most  tractable  under 
tillage :  but  here  again  lime  is  present,  to  prevent 
its  formation,  or  to  dissolve  it. 


II.  Experience  of  it  abroad. — It  is  about  half 
a  century  since  gypsum  was  discovered  to  have  in 
Pennsylvania  almost  a  magical  influence  on  the 
growth  of  red  clover;  and  it  is  there  held  in  ri- 
sing estimation.  The  Pennsylvanian  farmers  seem 
to  have  derived  from  Europe  the  first  suggestions 
for  applying  this  manure  to  artificial  grasses.  M. 
Gilbert,  from  whom  a  quotation  is  given  in  Sect. 
IV.,  states  the  practice  to  have  long  prevailed  in 
France  with  signal  success.  In  Germany,  Mr. 
Mayer,  a  clergyman,  discovered  the  use  of  gyp- 
sum as  a  manure  about  the  year  1768;  and  in 
Voghtland,  in  Saxony,  gypsum  earth  is  said  to 
have  converted  several  barren  tracts  into  fruitful 
fields.  The  agriculture  of  Switzerland  has  also 
reaped  much  benefit  from  the  same  resource. 

[Here  follow  some  experiments  and  details  pe- 
culiarto  English  soil,  climate,  and  practice,  which 
we  deem  it  inexpedient  to  copy.] — Edit. 

[On  the  subject  of  Burnt  Clay,  much  has  been 
published  in  the  Farmer,  to  which  we  now  add 
the  following: — ] 

VI.  Burnt  Clay. — Of  late,  very  flattering  re- 
ports have  been  circulated  of  the  practice  of 
burning  clay  into  ashes,  for  a  top  dressing.  It  is 
not  a  recent  invention  :  for  very  particular  in- 
structions for  doing  it  are  given  in  a  small  Trea- 
tise, published  near  a  century  ago.f  Revived 
lately  in  Scotland,  the  process  described  in  a  let- 
ter by  Mr.  Craig,  has  excited  much  attention, 
and  induced  many  spirited  agriculturists,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Island,  to  adopt  it  on  a  large 
i„      The  expectations  from  it  are  sanguine  ; 


scale. 


although  the  experience  had  of  it  is  not  yet  ex- 
tensive enough  to  form  a  ground  of  recommend- 
ing it  for  general  application.  It  is  called  "Burn- 
ing Clay  for  Manure :"  yet,  as  the  torrified  pow- 
der is  not  valued  for  any  vegetable  ashes  suppos- 
ed to  be  contained  in  it,  as  in  the  common  prac- 
tice of  paring  and  burning,  but  is  simply  to  ope- 
rate as  burnt  earth,  it  were  more  correct  to  modi- 
fy the  term  to  "  Burning  Clay  to  improve  the 
Texture  of  the  soil."  This  is  not  a  verbal  dis- 
tinction, but  a  practical  difference.  If  attention 
to  it  should  much  contract  the  field  for  the  ope- 
ration, it  may  prevent  many  disappointments. 
Thus,  suppose  the  agriculturist  is  induced,  from 
his  system  of  farming,  to  cultivate  turnips  on  a 
clayey  soil,  not  well  adapted  to  their  growth,  it 
is  plain  that  the  ashes  of  burnt  clay,  copiously 
distributed  over  the  surface,  would  immediately 
consult  the  habits  of  the  plant,  by  dividing  a  te- 
nacious, and  rendering  drier  a  humid  soil  ;  and 
thus,  without  supposing  the  burnt  clay  to  act  as 
a  manure,  the  texture  of  the  staple  would  receive 
a  permanent  improvement.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  on  a  soil  not  rich  in  the  common  basis  of  vege- 
tables, and  which  is  to  be  planted  with  any  of 
the  exhausting  culmiferous  crops,  or  other  crops 
dependent  on  a  generous  soil,  the  panacea  of  mere 
burnt  earth  is  resorted  to,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
long  tried  proportions  of  consumable  manure,  the 
result  of  such  an  ill-timed  application  of  fire  must 
be  disappointment. 

Indeed  the  operation  of  burning  clay  for  ashes 
is  so  tedious  and  expensive,  that  even  where  the 
circumstances  of  the  land  demand  such  an  im- 


t  Ihe  Practical  Parmer  ;  or,  the  Herefordshire 
Husbandman  See  a  letter  in  the  Parmer's  Ma' 
gazine,  JVo.  LXIIl.  with  the  signature  "  J.  G.  P." 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Country  Gentlemn.n't 
Comjiani m  by  Stephen  Sivitzer,  Gardener,  (Lon- 
don, 8x10.  1732.^  This  latter  work  states,  that  the 
Pari  of  Halifax  ivas  Ihe  inventor  of  this  resource  ; 
and  it  gives  several  letters,  -written  in  1730  and 
1731,  attesting  its  success  in  several  fiarts  of  Eng- 
land ;  with  accounts  from  Scotland  that  it  had 
answered  belter  than  lime  or  dung  ,• — but  it  was 
found  too  ex/iensive. 
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ni-ovement.  the  outlay  would  overwhelm  the  far-  burnt  to  a  powdery  state,  or  until  they  will  fall  to 


nier — unless  he  intermit  the  practice  during  those 
stages  of  rotation  in  which  he  can  raise  beans, 
and  other  crops  fit  for  clay  soils,  by  easier  modes 
of  tillage.  If,  however,  he  is  satisfied  to  pre- 
pare land,  by  this  practice,  for  the  green  crop, 
or  other  stage  of  a  rotation  which  most  requires 
it,  and  is  attentive  at  other  times  to  keep  up  the 
vegetable  strength  of  the  staple  by  soluble  ma- 
nures adapted  to  repair  the  exhaustion  of  prece- 
ding harvests,  and  to  meet  the  appetite  of  the 
expected  crop,  the  texture  of  the  soil  will  be 
gradually  improved,  while  the  danger  of  relying 
upon  burnt  earth  as  a  manure  will  be  avoided.  If 
the  surface  burnt  is  a  peat,  or  moss,  or  contains 
the  roots  or  other  remains  of  plants,  the  ashes 
may  be  truly  a  manure ;  but  then  the  principle 
and  its  application  are  assimilated  to  the  practice 
of  paring  and  burning  turf,  and  the  useful  com- 
merce in  peat  ashes ;  neither  of  which  is  a  novel- 
ty. So  a  marl,  fraught  with  animal  remains,  is 
decidedly  a  manure. 

The  clay  may  be  either  burnt  in  heaps,  or  in 
kilns.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  dug  or  pared  off  in 
shallow  spits,  about  four  inches  thick.  Two  lay- 
ers of  these  are  commonly  taken.  Whether  any 
part  of  the  subsoil  should  or  should  not  be  also 
dug  up,  depends  upon  its  composition.  It  accele- 
rates the  process  of  ignition  to  set  the  spitfuls 
first  to  dry,  either  separately  or  in  open  piles. — 
The  kiln  may  be  fired  with  furze,  wood,  cinders, 
coal,  or  any  combustible  refuse.  As  to  the  quan- 
tity of  ashes  to  be  applied,  the  Hertfordshire 
Husbandman  says, — "  About  forty  bushels,  sown 
on  an  acre  by  the  hand,  out  of  the  seed-cot,  and 
harrowed  in  with  barley  and  grass  seeds,  does 
vast  service."  The  Scottish  agriculturists  assign 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cubic  yards  per  acre, 
as  a  dressing  for  turnips. 

When  kilns  are  used,  limestone  may  be  burnt 
with  the  clay. 

If  this  practice  be  combined  with  that  of  burn- 
ing with  lime  instead  of  fire,  the  expense  will  be 
lessened,  and  a  manure  of  better  composition  ob- 
tained. It  may  be  acceptable  to  describe  a  good 
method  of  doing  both  together.* 

Pare  off  the  sods,  or  turf,  and  surface  clay,  with 
the  skim  coulter  plough,  or  other  convenient  in- 
strument,  and  dry  the  parings  ready  for  burning, 
(iet  quicklime  fresh  from  the  kiln  in  the  follow- 
ing proportion  ;  having  marked  out  a  base  for  the 
pile,  for  every  square  superficial  yard,  three 
Winchester  bushels  of  lime;  or  for  a  mound 
seven  yards  in  length,  three  yards  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  72  bushels.  In  building,  begin  with  a 
layer  ol  dry  parings,  six  inches  in  height;  on 
which  spread  half  the  lime  intended  to  be  used, 
about  five  inches  thick,  mixing  sods  with  it ;  then 
a  covering  of  eight  inches  of  sods ;  on  this  the 
other  half  of  the  lime  is  spread,  and  covered  a 
foot  thick  ;  the  height  of  the  mound  at  this  stage 
being  about  a  yard.  Mr.  Curwen  deems  it  better 
to  suffer  it  to  ignite  of  itself,  than  to  effect  the 
combustion  by  applying  water.  In  twenty-four 
hours  it  will  take  fire.  When  the  fire  is  fairly 
kindled,  fresh  sods  must  be  applied  Mr.  C.  re- 
commends obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ashes 
before  any  clay  is  put  upon  the  mounds.  The 
fire  naturally  rises  to  the  top.  It  takes  less  time 
in  piling,  and  effects  more  work,  to  draw  down 
the  ashes  from  the  top,  and  not  carry  the  mound 
higher  than  si:^eet.a^The  clay  if  not  sufficiently 
burnt  is  l-umpw  ancTuntractable  under  tillage; 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  C.  regards  calcined  ashes 
as  of  no  value;  but   they   ought  certainly  to  be 


powder  from  a  slight  stroke  ;  and  it  does  not  ap 
pear  that  the  calcination  of  any  earth  lessens  its 
absorbing  power.    The  finer  clay-ashes  are,  the 
greater  is  their  capacity  of  absorption  from  the 
atmosphere. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  spirit  with 
which  Mr.  C.  has  taken  up  the  trial  of  this  sys- 
tem of  surfuce-soil  and  clay-burning,  when  he 
says,  "  I  have  just  completed  paring  twenty-six 
acres  of  clover  lea  of  the  second  crop,  which  I 
intended  next  year  for  turnips.  The  sods  were 
well  broken  with  the  harrows,  which  freed  them 
oF  the  greatest  part  of  the  mould.  The  residue 
was  burnt,  and  has  afforded  me  above  a  thousand 
single-horse  carts  of  ashes.  There  are  twelve 
mounds  with  seventy-two  Winchester  bushels  of 

lime  each 1  have   manufactured  for  use  this 

season,  two  thousand  single  carts  of  ashes," 

On  lands  thus  manured,  while  turnips  and  clo- 
ver have,  in  the. most  favourable  cases,  surpassed 
expectation,  wheat  has  fallen  below  it.  At  pre- 
sent the  balance  of  experience  from  the  recent 
ti'ials  seems  to  have  this  inclination:  the  advan- 
tage of  burning  clay  alone  is  questionable,  as  a 
measure  oi general  a/i)ilication  ;  and  unless  vege- 
table matter  or  lime  is  burnt  with  it,  the  benefit 
will  seldom  repay  the  expense.  When  clay  has 
been  burnt  alone,  dung,  or  other  manure  contain, 
ing  vegetable  nutriment,  should  be  spread  with 
it,  especially  in  preparing  land  for  an  exhausting 
crop. 

iVIany  discoveries  in  tillage  fall  into  disrepute 
by  being  applied  without  regard  to  local  circum- 
stances, or  by  being  continued  after  a  sufficient 
change  has  been  effected  in  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  soil.  Burnt  clay  can  only  be  what  phy- 
sicians would  call  a  topical  remedy. 

GUANO — A  celebrated  Manure  used  in  South 


*  The  folio'ivinic  is  derived  from  the  Letter  of 
j\,jf.Curiaen,  of  Workington-Hall,  to  Mr.  Demji- 
liter,  of  Dunichen,]iublished,  by  permission,  in  the 
Farmer's  Magazine,  JVo.  LXIV.  /i.  411. 


•    America. 
[With  some  other  curious  articles  and  valuable 
seeds  broughtfrom  the  Pacific  by  Midshipman 
Bland,  in  the  Franklin,  he  favoured  us  with  a 
specimen  of  Guano,  and  with  some  extracts  in 
regard  to  it.     These  we  handed  to  our  obliging 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Dr.  Du- 
CATKL,   and  from  him   we  have  obtained  the 
"  Descrijtti'jn  of  the  Guano,  or  Peruvian  AIa- 
NUriE,"  which  follows  the  extract  from  UUoa.] 
[Ed.  Am.  Farm. 
GUANO  DUNG. 
Extract  from  "A  voyage  to  South  America,"  by 

Don  Antonio  de  UUoa vol.  2,  /lage  99. 

"  The  lands  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Chancay,  like 
the  other  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Peru,  are  manur- 
ed with  the  dung  of  certain  sea  birds,  which  a- 
bound  here  in   a  very  extraordinary  manner. — 
These  they  call  Guanoes,  and  the  dung  guano, 
the  Indian  name  for  excrement  in  general.  These 
birds,  after  spending  the  whole  day  in  catching 
their  food  in  the  sea,  repair  at  night  to  rest  on 
the  islands  near  the  coast ;  and  their  number  be- 
ing so  great  as  entirely  to  cover  the  ground,  they 
leave  a  proportionable  quantity  of  excrement,  or 
dung.     This  is  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  into 
a  crust,  and  is  daily  increasing,  so  that  notwith- 
standing great  quantities  are  taken  away,  it 
never  exhausted.     Some  will  have  this  guano  to 
be  only  earth  endowed  with  the  quality  of  raising 
a  ferment  in  the  soil  witli  which  it  is  mixed. — 
This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  prodigious  quanti- 
ties carried  off  from  those  islands,  and  on  the  ex- 
periment made  by  digging  or  boring,  by  which 
the  appearance  at  a  certain  depth  was  the  same 
as  at  the  superficies ;  whence  it  is  concluded,  tliat 
the  earth  is  naturally  endowed  with  the  heating 
quality  of  dung,  or  guano.     This  would  seem  less 
improbable,  did  not  both  its  appearance  and  smell 


prove  it  to  be  the  excrement  in  question.  I  was 
in  these  islands  when  several  barks  came  to  load 
with  it ;  when  the  insupportable  smell  left  me 
no  room  to  doubt  of  the  nature  of  their  cargo. — 
I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  deny,  but  that  it 
may  be  mixed  virith  earth,  or  that  the  most  su- 
perficial part  of  the  earth  does  not  contract  the 
like  virtue,  so -as  to  produce  the  same  effect. — 
But,  however  it  be,  this  is  the  manure  used  in 
the  fields  sowed  with  maize,  and  with  proper  wa- 
tering, is  found  greatly  to  fertilize  the  soil,  a  little 
of  it  being  put  close  to  every  stem,  and  immedi- 
ately watered.  It  is  also  of  use  in  fields  of  other 
grain,  except  wheat  and  barley  ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, prodigious  quantities  of  it  yearly  used  in  ag- 
riculture." 

Note. — The  Chancay  here  spoken  of,  lies  along 
the  coast  adjoining,  and  to  the  north  of  Lima.— 
The  specimen  of  guano  dung  furnished  you  was 
procured  at  the  port  of  Molienda,  a  small  village 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  river  Fambo,  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Moquehua.  This  dung  is  ob- 
tained from  the  small  roosting  ishinds  of  the  sea 
birds,  all  along  the  coast;  and  is  of  two  colours 
and  qualities, — the  red  is  considered  the  best,  the 
white  not  so  good.  The  white  guano  is  found  in 
great  abundance  on  the  island  of  the  village  of 
Iquique,  in  latitude  20°,  12\  S. 

Amongst  other  valuable  and  curious  things 
brought  by  Midshipman  Bland  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  was  a  small  quantity  of  that  celebrated 
manure.  Guano  dung,  possessing  such  astonish- 
ing fertilizing  properties. — Of  this  article  he  fur- 
nishes the  following  notice: — 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE 

GUANO;  OR,  PERUVIAN  MANURE. 

This  substance  to  which  the  naturally  sterile 
coasts  of  Peru,  owe  their  fertility,  had  already 
been  partially  described  by  Don  Ulloa.  Messrs. 
Humboldt  and  Bonplan  have,  however,  more  re- 
cently, by  communicating  specimens  of  it  to 
Fourcroy  and  Vanguelin,  furnished  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  satisfactorily  acquainted  with  its  na- 
ture. The  analysis  of  it,  made  by  the  latter  nam- 
ed chemists,  and  wliich  is  detailed  in  the  56th 
vol.  of  the  Annales  de  Chienie,  gave  the  following 
result: — 

1st.  A  fourth  part  in  weight  of  uric  acid,  partly 
saturated  with  ammonia. 

2d.  0;-;alic  acid,  partly  combined  with  ammo- 
nia and  potash. 

Sd.  Phosphoric  acid,  united  to  the  same  bases, 
and  to  lime. 

4th.  Small  proportions  of  the  sulphates  and 
muriates  of  potash  and  ammonia. 

5th.  A  small  proportion  of  fatty  matter. 

6th.  Small  proportions  of  silicious  and  Ferugi- 
nous  sands. 

In  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  the  guano  is  described  as 
a  yellowish  brown  earthy  substance,  ivithout  taste, 
and  of  a  smell  resembling  that  of  castoreum. — 
The  specimen  furnished  by  Midshipman  Bland, 
has  a  saline  taste,  and  a  slight  castoreiim  odour 
Exposed  to  the  fire,  it  blackens  and  emits  strong 
ammoniacal  fumes,  as  observed  by  Sir  H.Davy. 

It  is  found  in  strata  of  from  50  to  60  feet  in 
thickness,  which  are  worked  on  the  surface,  in  the 
same  manner  as  iron  ochre  mines.  The  island  of 
Chinche,  near  Pisco,  on  the  more  southern  coast 
of  Peru,  (nowhere,  however, observes  Mr.  Hum- 
boldt, but  between  the  13th  and  21st  degrees  of 
S.  lat.)  and  the  small  islands  of  Ilo,  Isa,  and  Arica, 
furnish  it  in  abundance.  These  islands  are  visi 
ted  by  immense  Hocks  of  birds,  principally  of  the 
heron  and  flamingo  genus,  ( Ardea  it  Phenicojite- 
rus. — Cuv.J  that  tarry  there  through  the  night. 
Hence  the  guano  has  been  considered  as  produc- 
ed entirely  by  them  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible, that  such  immense  strata,  should  have  been 
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accumulated  in  that  way  alone.  Tlie  question 
then  suggested  by  Mr.  Honiboldt,  is,  whether  the 
guano  might  not  be  considered, as  the  pioduct  of 
one  of  the  revolutions  of  the  earth,  and  classed 
with  the  formations  of  coal,  and  fossil  wood  ?  Mr. 
Gnido  Ricci  has  consequently  proposed  to  give  it 
a  place  in  our  Mineralogical  systen^s,  under  the 
name  of  Jmmoniaijue  Uralee,  (, Urate  of  Ammo- 
nia,) or  at  least  to  consider  it  as  a  natural  product. 

Fiom  the  composition  of  the  guano,  it  is  easy 
to  conclude  its  fertilizing  properties,  and  it  must 
be  judged  to  be  a  powerful  manure.  Sir  li.  Davy 
observes,  that  it  requires  water  for  the  solution 
of  its  soluble  matter  to  enable  it  to  produce  its 
full  beneficial  effect  ou  crops.  Itsprincip  d  api>li- 
cation  is  to  corn  ;  but  it  must  be  used  in  small 
quantities,  its  caHsticity  being  fatal  to  the  roots  of 
the  plant,  when  used  too  freely. 

Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonplan  to  whom,  as  be- 
fore observed,  we  have  been  indebted  for  the 
means  of  ascertaining  its  value,  further  remark  : — 
that  the  iidiabitan's  of  Chancay,  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  this  manure,  perform  the  voyage 
to  and  from  Chinchc,  in  twenty  days,  in  boats  call- 
ed Guaneros.  Each  boat  containing  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  cubic  feet  of  guauo. — 
The  price  of  the  vanega,  {\  3-5  bushel)  at  Chan- 
cay, is  four  francs  (80  cents)  ;  at  Arica,  15  francs, 
(S3) ;  making  it,  as  may  be  perceived,  a  very 
profitahle  business.  It  is  said  that  the  strong  am- 
moniacal  smell,  which  the  guano  emits,  would 
cause  those  unaccustomed  to  its  neighbourhood, 
to  be  incessantly  sneezing. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  dung  of  pi- 
geons, and  of  other  birds,  which  bears  much  ana- 
•  logy  to  the  guano,  is  known  to  form  a  very  valua- 
ble manure.  Hence,  in  France,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  use,  for  the  game  effect,  those  immense 
accumulations  of  bat  dung,  which  occur  in  the 
t/tensive  caves  of  the  Department  of  Yonne. — 
In  this  country,  the  soil  under  the  woods,  where 
great  flocks  of  the  wild  pigeons  roost,  must  be 
highly  impregnated  with  their  dung,  and  would 
no  doubt,  form  an  excellent  manure. 

MERINO  SHEEP, 

U' eight   ofi  Fleeces,  Prices   of    Uool,  Effect    oj 

Tariff,  iSc.  i3-c. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE. AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Railway,  Dec.  6,  1824. 

Resfiected  Friend — I  obsfrved  some  questions 
addressee!  to  persons  interested  in  sheep  in  the 
Farmer,  which  I  am  willing  to  answer  as  far  as 
'  I  am  able. 

First — I  do  not  know  what  are  the  legal  pro- 
visions in  our  state  for  the  protection  of  sheep 
against  dogs,  as  our  legislature  make  and  unmak-e 
their  laws  at  such  a  rate,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  up  with  them.  In  some  parts  of  the  state, 
however,  the  amount  of  the  dog  tax  is  applied  to 
making  up  the  losses  sustained  by  the  destruction 
of  sheep  by  dogs  ;  but  it  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  object,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  number 
of  sheep  in  the  state  would  be  much  greater,  if 
they  could  be  effectually  secured  against  dogs. 

Second — The  present  low  price  of  wool  is  dis. 
couraging  ;  but  we  have  a  hope  that  the  new  ta- 
riff, will,  by  checking  tlie  importation  of  foreign 
wool,  and  at  the  same  time  %\\'\n^  some  small  en- 
couragement to  our  manufactures,  enable  us  to 
get  a  better  price  for  it  hereafter.  If  it  does  not, 
the  keeping  of  merino  sheep  will  not  be  an  ob- 
ject worth  attention  ;  as  with  them,  the  wool  is 
almost  all  that  can  be  calculated  on,  the  carcases 
being  very  unsaleable,  although,  notwithstanding 
the  prejudices  against  it,  we  consider  the  mutton 
when  of  the  right  age  and  sufficiently  fat,  to  be 
quite  equal  at  least  to  the  common  breed  of  the 
country.  The  butchers,  however,  have  an  inve- 
terate prejudice  against  it ;  and  selling  the  sheep 


for  breeders,  is  almost  out  of  the  question,  while 
the  wool  continues  at  the  low  price  of  50  cents  a 
pound. 

Third— My  flock  consists  of  about  550,  and  the 
yield  is  as  nearly  as  can  be  four  pound  the  fleece  ; 
the  flock  round  when  shorn  without  washing, 
which  has  been  my  practice  for  the  last  five  years, 
partly  from  its  being  less  trouble,  and  partly  from 
a  belief  that  the  merino  from  his  close  and  thick 
fleece,  is  injured  by  washing,  especially  if  a  spell 
of  wet  weather  immediately  succeeds,  which  is 
not  uncnmmon  at  that  season  of  the  year.  When 
washed  on  the  back,  the  average  was  about  three 
pounds  the  fleece,  making  a  difference  of  one 
quarter. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  merino  sheep,  so 
far  from  degenerating  in  our  country,  may  be 
much  improved  by  care  in  selecting  them  of  the 
finest  wool  and  good  form  for  breeders.     When  1 


gument,  however,  that  thisquestion  will  bedccid- 
ed  ;  and  as  the  author  presumes  to  dirter  froMi 
these  gentlemen  on  this  point,  it  will  be  pro))cr 
to  state  \\\^  facts,  which  appeal'  to  him  far  prefer- 
able to  theories,  in  order  to  justify  his  rejection  of 
the  opinion  of  men,  otherwise,  perhaps  wiser  than 
himself. 

It  ii  not  here  meant  to  deny  that  the  useful 
quality  of  giving  much  milk,  has  not  in  certain 
instances,  for  a  time,  been  lost,  by  persevering  in 
a  favourite  line  of  blood,  in  which  that  quality  did 
not  predominate,  and  by  other  causes  which  ii  is 
unnecessary  to  enumerate.  It  is  only  contended, 
that  the  two  properties  of  good  milking,  and  a  dis- 
position to  carry  flesh,  may  be  united,  where  both 
are  duly  attended  to  ;  and  although  the  very  great 
quantity  of  the  former,  which  is  obtained  from 
the  ordinary  breed  of  Short-horns,  will  not  fre- 
quently be  drawn  from  the  improved  breed,  still 


began  12  or  13  years  ago,  1  purchased  a  few  meri-  the  deficiency  in  quantity  will  be  more  than  aton 
nos,  and  by  crossing  them  with  the  old  flock  ofjed  for  by  the  superior  quality,— an  increased 
coarse  wooled  sheep,  being  careful  alvvays  to  pre- 
serve the  finest,  and  put  off  the  coarse  ones,  i 
have  now  got  the  flock  in  such  a  state,  that  t!te 
wool  is  considered  by  experienced  manufacturers, 
to  be  fully  equal  to  some  flocks  which  are  pure 
descendants  from  the  imported  Spanish  sheep. 

The  price  I  have  sold  at,  as  mentioned  above, 
has  lieen  for  the  last  four  years  about  50  cents 
unv.tashed,  and  to  manufacturers  in  this  state. 

The  communication  respecting  a  new  mode  of 
burnini':  lime  I  did  not  send,  as  I  found  on  looking 
over  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Farmer,  it  had 
alre.-\uy  been  published.  I  shall  at  all  times  be 
happy,  if  I  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  pa 
per,  in  which  I  feel  much  interest. 

[We  are  much  indebted  to  the  writer  of  the 
above — similar  letters — one  at  least  from  each 
state,  would  throw  much  important  light  on  an  im- 
portant question.  We  respectfully  renew  our  re- 
quest upon  the  subject.  What  we  wish  further 
and  particularly  to  know,  is  the  current  price  or 
pure  merinos  in  the  diflferent  states,  and  along  with 
the  price  of  the  sheep,  let  us  have  that  of  their 
wool;  for  the  Jiurity  of  the  former  must,  in  a 
great  degree,  be  tested  by  the  price  of  the  latter. 

•J7"We  understand  that  the  choice  lot  of  a 
flock  of  pure  merinos,  property  of  N.  Ridgely, 
Esq.  and  sold  on  the  breaking  up  of  his  farming 
establishment  in  Montgomery,  sold  a  few  days 
since  at  $6  per  head,  the  remainder  proportiona- 
bly  less.  We  shall,  in  our  next,  give  further  ex- 
tracts relating  to  the  present  prices  of  merinos, 
with  remarks  on  keeping  them.] — Ed.  Am.  Far. 


Extract  from  a  Pamjihlet,  entitled  "  Impko  ved 
Short  Horns,  and  their  pretensions  stated; 
being  an  acconnl  of  this  celebrated  breed,  deri- 
ved from  authentic  sources.  Dedicated  to  Sir 
Charles  Morgan,  Bart.  M.  P."  Liverpool, 
1824. 

It  therefore^only  remains,  the  pretensions  of 
Short  Horns  having  been  established  as  a  good 
grazing  stock,  that  a  few  words  be  added  on  their 
utility  for  the  dairy  ;  a  quality  which,  lightly  as 
it  may  be  regarded  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  has, 
notwithstanding,  been  found,  esjiccially  in  the  late 
distressing  times,  to  put  an  end  to  the  clamour  of 
many  a  scolding  housewife,  whose  jjhilosophy 
was  unequal  to  support  her  under  the  mortifica- 
tion of  returning  from  market  without  the  luxu- 
ries of  tea  and  sugar  in  one  corner  of  her  bas 
ket, — the  unhappy  result  of  having  no  dairy  pro- 
duce. 

An  opinion  has  gone  forth,  and  is  zealously  pro- 
pagated by  Hereford  breeders,  that  no  animals 
which  are  greatly  inclined  to  carry  flesh,  can  give 
much  milk.  Some  of  their  reasoning  is  plausible 
but  very  frequently  inappHcalile,  and  invariably 
foimded  on  experience  at  home.     It  is  not  by  ar- 


riclmess  in  the  milk  being  one  of  the  improv- 
roents  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  breed 
in  question. 

As  siune  reflections  may,  perhaps,  be  made  up- 
on the  selection  of  one  stock,  to  afford  instances 
of  the  improved  Short-horns  possessing  valuable 
dairy  qualifications,  it  may  not  be  improper,  in 
this  place,  to  disclaim  any  intention  to  favour  a 
particular  stock.  In  collecting  the  facts  which 
these  pages  contain,  no  trifling  trouble  has  been 
experienced  ;  and  the  author  having  made  known 
liis  intentions  as  widely  as  his  opportunites  would 
allow,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  wait  the 
pleasure  of  such  gentlemen  as  should  condescend 
to  communicate  with  him,  and  to  avail  himself 
of  the  communications  which  reached  him,  with- 
out  any  reference  to  those  he  might  hope  for. 
The  instances  which  are  given  as  to  milk,  were 
obtained  by  himself  on  the  spot ;  and  though  he 
would  gladly  have  included  any  others,  had  they 
been  furnished  ;  it  appears  to  him  that  no  trifling 
force  is  afforded  to  his  argument,  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  cases  which  are  set  forth  being  de- 
rived from  one  stock, — irrefragable  proof  being 
thus  furnished,  that  they  are  not  solitary  instan- 
ces, but  happening  in  the  regular  course. 

The   cows   recorded,  are  the  property   of  J. 
Whitaker,  Esq.  of  Greenholme.  near  Otley,  and 
are   of  the   most  esteemed    blood.     They  have 
given,  and  give,  twice  a  day,  as  follows  : — 
YELLOW   ROSE,  at  three  years  old,  four  gal- 
lons two  quarts. 
YELLOW  ROSE,  at  four  years  old,  four  gal- 
lons three  quarts. 
RED  DAISY,  four  gallons. 
MAGDALENA,  upwards  of  fourgallons. 
WILDAIR,  four  gallons. 

WESTERN  LADY,  three  gallons  two  quarts. 
VENUS,  sixteen  years   old,  three  gallons   one 

quart. 
ALFREDA,  three  gallons. 
ADELA,  first  calf,  three  gallons. 
YARM,  three  gallons. 

MOSS  ROSE,  at  all  times  a  moving  mountain  of 
flesh,  two  gallons.  All  wine  measure. 
These  cows  are  steady  milkers,  possessing 
great  inclination  to  fatten,  and  Mr.  Whitaker 
Cinnot  be  too  highly  complimented  on  his  suc- 
cessful exertions  to  combine  the  two  qualities. 
The  remainder  of  his  stock  will  be  found  by  no 
means  contemptible  as  milkers  ;  but  it  is  thought 
unnecessary  to  remark  upon  any  ordinary  quan- 
tities. 

Having  thus  drawn  his  account  of  this  celebra- 
ted breed  to  a  close,  it  only  remains  for  the  au- 
thor to  remin.l  his  readers,  that  it  is  of  the  iVra- 
firoved  short-horns  he  writes,  and  not  of  the  ge- 
neral herd  of  cattle,  which  are  sold  as  short-horns, 
iVo.m  the  northern  districts;  and  to  those  who, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  improved  breed,  have 
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been  forward  to  condemn  them,  unseen  and  un- 
Lnowii,  he  cannot,  pi-oljably,  recommend  a  bet- 
ter course  than  that  of  perusing  the  following 
catalogues,  from  which  valuable  information  may 
be  gleaned,  until  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  for 
personal  inspection. 

THE  UTILITY  OF  THOUGHT, 

.4nd  the  necessity  uj'  mvestigation,  to  tJte  Jirogress 
of  Agricutlurat  Imjirovcnients. 
[itT"  W^s  have  so  often,  so  sincerely  disclaimed, 
personally,  the  merit  ascribed  to  the  journal  that 
■we  merely  arrange  and  conduct,  that  we  may 
claim  exemption  from  the  charge  of  any  unbe 
coming  motive  in  publishing  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  lately  received  from  Professor 
Olmsted.  We  should  not  do  it,  if,  in  speaking 
■well  of  our  journal,  he  did  not  inculcate  forcibly 
■what  we  have  done  in  a  much  feebler  manner  :  to 
■wit — ihe.  flower  of  thought  and  the  necessity  of 
investigation,  in  farming  as  in  other  things.  We 
believe  it  to  be  strictly  true,  as  he  says,  that 
most  of  the  leading  improvements  in  the  appli 
cation  of  manures,  in  the  routine  of  cultivation, 
in  the  con-struction  of  Agricultural  Buildings  and 
Implements,  &c.,  have  originated  with  men  who 
have,  in  the  practice  of  other  professions,  neces- 
sarily acquired  a  habit  of  study  and  research,  in- 
to the  causes  and  principles  of  what  they  see  and 
■what  they  have  to  do.] — Ed.  Am.  Far. 

Chattel  Hill,  M.  C.  Oct.  12,  1824 
Dear  Sir,— 

The  extensive  agricultural  interests  of  this 
section  of  country,  and  the  actual  destination  ol 
many  of  our  pupils  to  agricultural  pursuits,  have 
induced  me  to  devote  somewhat  more  space  to 
this  topic  than  is  usual,  in  a  course  of  chemical 
lectures  ;  but  after  furniahing  the  student  with  a 
fe^w  leading  principles,  I  have  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him,  that  he  could  derive  more  benefit 
from  the  practical  remarks  of  other  farmers,  re- 
corded in  the  different  volumes  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Farmer,"  than  from  any  thing  more  that  I 
could  offer  him.  We  are  by  no  means  prepared, 
as  appears  to  me,  to  go  into  a  refined  system  of 
husbandry  ;  and  foreign  works  on  agriculture,  as 
those  of  Great  Britain,  France  or  Italy,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  either  too  refined  for  us,  or  they 
apply  to  a  state  of  society  very  different  from  ours. 


have  always  been  farmers  and  nothing  else.  Re- 
llecting  men  will  enjoin  with  their  experience, 
tlie  reason  and  nature  of  the  case  ;  and  I  think  it 
is  a  clear  maxim,  that  we  can  do  any  thing  better 
for  knowing  the  reason  of  it.  One  great  use,  there 
fore,  of  such  works  as  the  American  Farmer,  is, 
I  think,  to  promote  among  agriculturists  habits 
of  thinking,  of  observation  and  inquiry  ;  not  mere- 
ly by  suggesting  new  modes  of  farming,  but  also 
by  enlightening  the  mind  of  the  farmer,  and  ren- 
dering him  capable  of  conducting  his  business 
with  more  intelligence  and  skill. 

I  trust   these  observations,  sir,  will    convince 
you  that  I  place  a  due  estimate  upon  your  labours, 
and  that  I  desire  that  the  American  Farmer  may 
have  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible. 
Respectfully  yours, 

DENISON  OLMSTED. 


dry  food  till  the  month  of  May,  since  which  she 
has  nothing  but  pasture. 

D.  WILLIAMSON,  Jr. 

Lexington,  JVex'.  22,  1824. 

DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR  CURE, 

Stable  Management.  —  The  preservation  of 
health  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  importance; 
and  as  the  construction  and  mai.agement  of  a  sta- 
ble are  materially  connected  with  the  prevention 
of  disease,  some  concise  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject may  not  be  deemed  superfluous.  Stables 
should  be  built  on  a  dry  soil  that  is  somewhat  ele- 
vated ;  or  at  least,  they  must  not  be  built  in  a  hol- 
low, or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  boggy  or  marshy 
land.  Stables  should  be  large  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  horses  they  are  to  contain  ;  perhaps 
no  stable  should  be  made  to  hold  more  than  five 
or  six,  as  many  inconveniences  arise  from  keep- 
ing too  many  horses  in  the  same  apartment.  Not 
only  is  the  air  thereby  much  more  vitiated,  but 


the  labourers,  the  markets,  are  all  different 

With  regard,  therefore,  to  an  agricultural  li 
brary,  I  have  entertained  views  similar  to  those 
of  an  elderly  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
used  to  say,  that  ministers  needed  but  two  books, 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  ;  the  former  to  teach 
them  human  nature,  and  the  latter  to  teach  them 
divinity.  Accordingly,  I  have  ventured  to  tell  my 
pupils  who  were  going  to  be  farmers,  that  they 
would  need  but  two  books,  Davy's  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  the  American  Farmer  ;  the  form 
er  to  teach  them  the  philosophical  principles, 
and  the  latter  to  teach  them  the  practice  of  ag- 
riculture. I  would  not,  however,  discourage 
them  from  procuring  Taylor's  Arator,  Sinclair's 
Code,  and  several  other  treatises.  Is  it  not  appa- 
rent, sii\  that  the  most  that  the  business  of  hus- 
bandry requires,  isto  become  an  Qh]ectoi thot^ghi  ? 
We  seem  not  to  require  new  kinds  of  crops,  so 
much  as  to  employ  more  pains  and  more  intelli- 
gence upon  the  old  ones.  Do  we  not  often  ob 
serve  that  professional  men,  as  judges,  lawyers 
and  clergymen,  when  they  turn  their  attention  in 
good  earnest  to  agricultural  pursuits,  turn  out  ai 
last,  after  a  little  awkwardness  at  first,  some  of  the 
best  farmers  in  the  community,  and  do,  in  fact, 
originate  the  greater  part  of  all  the  improve- 
ments that  the  art  receives?  I  can  think  of  no 
reason  for  this,  only  that  men  of  this  description 
arc   more  accustomed  to  think,  than  those  who 


REARING  CALVES. 
[  Volunteer  fire  mill  m  Essay. — It  will  be  recollected 
that  amongst  other  volunteer  premiums  liberal- 
ly offered  by  several  gentlemen,  Mr.  Catonthe  rest  and  sleep  so  necessary  to  repair  the  fa- 
offered  one  for  a  description  of  the  best  and  tigues  of  the  day,  are  thus  prevented  or  distur- 
most  economical  method  of  rearing  calves  by  bed.  Some  horses  will  not  sleep  or  even  lie  down, 
hand;  tiie  calf  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Show. —  unless  perfectly  at  their  ease;  and  hence,  in  large 
The  premium  was  awarded  to  David  William-  stables,  that  are  made  to  contain  a  dozen  or  more 
son,  Jr.  who  exhibited  a  calf,  and  with  it  pre-  horses,  as  is  often  the  case  in  livery  stables,  afnd 
sented  the  following  description  of  the  method  jsuch  as  are  attached  to  large  inns,  the  frequent 
of  rearing  it.] — Edit.  Am.  Far.  entrance  of  grooms,  ostlers,  and  other  persons 

To  rear  a  calf  without  difficulty,  and  to  prevent  I  with  lights  into  the  stable,  must  be  a  great  dis- 
its  ever  troubling  the  cow,  it  should  not  be  allow-jturbance  to  horses  that  are  fatigued  and  in  want 
ed  to  suck  at  al!,  but  taken  from  her  as  soon  as  of  rest.  Double-headed  stables  are  bad,  not  only 
it  be  dried. — So  long  as  the  cow's  milk  be  unfit  on  account  of  the  number  of  horses  that  are  kept 
for  dairy  use,  (which  is  generally  10  or  12  days)  in  such  stables,  but  from  the  accidents  that  are 
it  should  be  given  to  the  calf  three  times  a  day,|likely  to  happen  from  their  kicking  each  other, 
in  atrough  (rather  than  a  bucket  or  piggin,  whichlThe  roof  of  a  stable  should  be  lofty  ;  when  it  is 
are  apt  to  be  overturned;)  afterwards  the  calfllow,  scaixely  any  mode  of  ventilation  can  be  ef- 
should  never  be  fed  on  any  other  than  skimmedifectual  without  exposing  the  horses  improperly  to 
milk,  which  should  be  boiled,  and  which  ismorela  draught  or  current  of  air.  However  convenient 
nutritious  than  cold  milk,  (it  being  laxative  andlit  may  appear,  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  have  the  hay- 
therefore  unfit  for  calves ;)  when  the  calf  is  from  I  loft  over  the  stable  :  the  most  wholesome  stables 
four  to  six  weeks  old,  rye  or  corn  mush  should | are  those  where  nothing  intervenes  between  the 
be  mixed  with  the  boiled  milk — As  the  calf  ad-  roof  of  the  building  and  the  floor;  and  I  have  had 
vances  in  age,  the  milk  may  be  lessened,  if  not'occasion  to  observe,  that  roofs  made  of  unplas- 
to  be  conveniently  spared,  and  its  place  supplied  Itered  tile  form  the  best  mode  of  ventilation.  The 
with  clover  hay  tea, — this  tea  is  easily  prepared' walls  of  the  stable  should  be  of  stone  or  brick, 

which  are  not  so  penetrable  bv  heat  as  wood ;  con- 
sequently are  warmer  in  winter  and  coolerin  sum- 
mer. The  width  of  a  stall  should  not  be  less  than 
six  feet ;  the  floor  should  slope  from  the  manger 
backward,  in  the  proportion  of  one  inch  to  a  yard. 
The  partitions  of  the  stalls  should  be  sufficiently 
high  and  deep  to  prevent  the  horses  from  injuring 
each  other  and  themselves.  I  have  seen  two  ca- 
ses, where  a  horse  in  kicking  got  his  hind  leg 
over  the  post  at  the  end  of  the  stall ;  one  of  them 
died  from  the  wound  he  received,  the  other  was 
recovered  with  difficulty.  The  floor  is  usually 
made  of  pebbles  or  hard  brick  ;  if  the  former  are 
used,  they  should  be  small  and  well  rammed,  so 
that  the  surface  may  have  no  inequalities.  With 
respect  to  the  rack  and  manger,  the  plan  repre- 
sented in  plate  4,  vol.  iv.  of  the  Treatise  on  Vete- 
rinary Medicine,  and  described  in  page  144,  has 
been  found  to  possess  all  the  advancages  there  de- 
scribed. The  admission  of  a  sufficient  light  into 
a  stable  is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
It  has  been  supposed,  that  horses  feed  best  in  the 
dark,  but  this  is  by  no  means  true.  Window-shut- 
ters are  useful,  as  they  may  serve  occasionally  to 
darken  the  stable  during  the  day,  that  a  horse 
may  be  induced  to  lie  down  and  get  more  rest 
than  he  otherwise  would.  Making  the  walls  of  a 
stone  or  dove-colour  is  preferable  to  having  them 
white  washed.  The  windows  should  be  sashed, 
and  should  be  made  to  draw  down  from  the  top, 
as  well  as  to  be  thrown  up  from  below.  In  the 
present  improved  state  of  stable  management,  it 
is  needless  perhaps  to  observe,  that  nothing  which 


by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  hay  cut  fine,  and 
suffering  it  to  remain  in  steep  awhile.     They  be- 
to  a  state  of  society  where  the  soil,  the  climate,! come  very  fond  of  this  food  ; — at  times  it  may  be 


necessary  to  correct  the  laxative  tendency  of 
the  clovei  tea,  by  mixing  with  the  rye  or  corn 
meal  mush,  a  little  chalk,*  thequantity  of  chalk 
should  be  lessened  or  increased  according  to  the 
effects  produced, — the  size  of  an  hen's  egg  is  suf 
ficient  for  one  mixture,  it  corrects  acidity,  to 
which  calves  are  much  subject.  When  your  calf 
can  eat  hay  or  grass,  you  may  gradually  lessen  the 
milk  or  tea,  give  occasionally  dry  meal  or  shorts. 
Winter  calves  I  prefer,  as  by  the  time  they  be- 
gin to  eat  well,  the  spi'ing  is  so  far  advanced  as 
to  afford  them  fine  pasture.  The  calf  in  the  pen 
called  Betsy,  was  bought  of  Mr.'Gadsby  on  the 
18th  of  October,  1823,  (was  calved  on  the  11th) 
and  had  been  sucking  its  mother  since  it  was  drop- 
ped. I  took  the  cow  and  calf  to  the  Cattle  Show 
on  the  5th  November,  and  immediately  on  my 
return  home,  weaned  and  commenced  rearing  her 
by  hand  :  this  was  however  attended  with  trou- 
ble for  the  first  week  or  two,  owing  to  her  ha- 
ving been  allowed  to  suck.  She  was  fed  in  the 
before  mentioned  mode,  with  the  exception  of 
the  clover  tea,  having  had  a  sufficiency  of  milk. 
Cut   millet  hay,  blades  and  tops  were  given  as 


*  You  should  never  suffer  the  calf  to  continue 
in  either  a  costive  or  loose  habit,  the  state  of  the 
boiuels  being  invariably  an  index  of  its  thriving 
condition.  Have  your  calf  kefit  dry,  clean,  and 
warm,  ivith  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
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prociuces  an  offensive  smell,  (^n>-  liorses  u-e  very 
delicate  in  this  respect,)  slioiiiiJ  be  kept  in  or  iieMi 
a  stable,  and  that  the  st;:ble  doors  and  windov.f 
shonld  be  thrown  open  while  thchc  .es  are  out 
at  exercise.  The  litter,  during  the  ay,  shouiri 
be  removed  ;  in  good  weather  it  may  be  placed 
outside  the  door,  so  that  the  foul  vapours  ann 
moisture  may  escape.  Horses  that  work  hard, 
such  as  post  and  coach-horses,  should  always  be 
well  litterel.  To  finish  tlie  subject  of  stable 
economy,  (tor  we  say  nothing  here  of  feeding,) 
some  remarks  must  be  made  on  curryinR  or  dress- 
ing horses.  Friction  on  the  horse's  skin  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  keep  him  clean  ;  it  serves  also 
to  promote  the  insensible  perspiration,  and  by 
the  exercise  it  occasions,  the  free  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  at  the  same  time  promoted :  but  in 
the  moulting  seasons,  particularly  in  that  which 
happens  in  spring,  the  curry-comb  should  be  laid 
aside. 

Prom  the  Annuls  of   S/iortinff. 

Epitaph  on  a  Newfoundland  Dog. 
Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  transmitting  to 
you,  for  insertion  in  your  excellant  Miscellany, 
the  following  Epitaph,  by  Lord  Hyron,  which  is 
equally  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  fidelity 
with  which  it  pourtrays  this  universal  favourite.* 
It  is  engraven  on  a  pedestal  of  white  marble, 
and  was  situated  in  a  large  circular  vault,  in  the 
garden  of  Newstead  Abbey,  Nottinghamshire,  a 
seat  of  his  Lordship's,  that  was  formerly  the  bu 
rying-ground  of  the  Church.        Yours,  &c. 

Philo. 


The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  wo, 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below. 
When  all  is  done — upon  the  tomb  is  seen, 
Not  what  he  was — but  what  he  would  have  been  ; 
Hut  this  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome — foremost  to  defend; 
\Vhose  honest  heart  is  still  the  master's  own. 
Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unhonoured  tails,  unnoticed  of  his  woi-th ; 
Denied  in  Heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth  ; 
While  man,  vile  insect,  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 
Oh,  man  1  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 
Debas'd  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power. 
Who  knows  thee  well,  must  quit  thee  with  disgust, 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust. 
Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 
Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit. 
By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name, 
Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  th  ee  blush  for  shame. 
Ye  who  behold,  perchance,  this  simple  urn. 
Pass  on,  it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn. 
To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise, 
I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  lies. 

-1^ Bii~ 

PROPAGATION  OF  FEATHERED  GAME. 
A  very  erroneous  and  too  general  practice  is 
pursued  by  those  who  attend  to  the  propagation 
of  feathered  game,  viz.  the  destruction  of  the 
male  birds  instead  of  the  old  hens.  The  old  fe 
male  is  the  first  to  commence  hostilities,  and  she 
no  sooner  perceives  the  young  birds  arrive  at  a 
state  of  maturity,  than,  as  if  jealous  or  fearful  of 
rivalry,  she  furiously  attacks  them,  male  and  fe- 
male, and  incessantly  continues  the  combat  till 
the  whole  are  driven  off,  and  she  remains  undis- 
puted mistress  of  the  walk — the  old  cock  conti- 
nuing all  the  time  little  more  than  a  passive  spec- 
tator of  his  mate's  animosity.  These  remarks 
are  particularly  appropriate  as  regard  pheasants 
and  I  have  little  doubt  will  apply  to  the  wood 
and  mountain  grouse,  and  also  to  the  partridge. 


On  oneside  of  the  fiedestat  is  filacedthe  following 
lA'SCRIP'JlOAT. 
Near  this  spot  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
•ne  who  possessed  beauty  without  vanity,  strength 
without  insolence,  courage  without  ferocity,  and 
all  the  virtues  of  man  without  his  vices.  This 
praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  flattery  if  in 
scribed  over  human  ashes,  is  but  a  just  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  BOATSWAIN,  a  dog,  who  was 
born  in  Newfoundland,  May,  1803,  and  died  at 
Newstead,  Nottinghamshire,  October,  1808. 
When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth. 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth. 


*  It  is  said,  his  iordshifi  ance  owed  the  fireaer- 
vation  of  his  lije  to  this  faithful  animal. 


Scraps  Irowv  Eing\\s\\  Papers. 


Mr.  Godwin  is  proceeding  rapidly  with  his  His 
tory  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  will  be  com 
prised  in  3  vols. 

The  Fourth  and  last  Livraison  of  Napoleon'i 
Historical  Memoirs,  which  has  been  so  long  de 
layed,  is  to  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Western,  M.  P.  has  in  the  press. 
Practical  Remarks  on  the  Management  and  Im- 
provement of  Grass  Land,  as  far  as  relates  to  Ir- 
rigation, Winter-flooding,  and  draining. 

Upon  digging  a  well  recently  in  the  Isle  of  Lwen 
several  works  in  masonry  were  discovered,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Observatory  of  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe. 

The  article  of  cotton  had  rather  improved  in 
price  since  the  date  of  our  previous  advices  from 
Havre,  The  price  of  coff"ee,  ashes,  &c.  remain 
ed  the  same,  

At  the  riding  school  of  Valenciennes,  there 
are  at  this  moment  the  two  smallest  horses  that 
exist  in  France,  and  perhaps  in  Europe.  They 
are  only  30  inches  high,  and  are  well  matched. 

A  Russian  frigate,  fitted  out  for  a  two  year's 
voyage,  is  now  on  her  way  to  cruize  in  Behring's 
Straits  for  discoveries. 

According  to  Lloyd's  list,  upwards  of  four 
hundred  vessels  from  foreign  ports  arrived  in 
the  port  of  London,  between  the  20th  and  26tii 
ult.  the  majority  of  which  were  laden  with  oats. 


The  great  scarcity  of  pig  iron,  and  the  extiaor- 
dinary  advance  in  price,  is  almost  without  prece- 
dent. ^Ve  are  inforintd,  by  unquestionable  au- 
thority, that  the  advance  of  this  article,  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  has  been  fully  50  per  ct. 

It  appears  that  a  sum  exceeding  sixty  thousand 
rupees,  had  been  subscribed  in  Bengal,  on  account 
of  the  fund  for  encouraging  a  permanent  com- 
munication by  steam  vessels,  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  India.  

The  Edinburgh  Star  mentions  that  an  old  man, 
in  the  village  of  Branent,  having  a  diseased  foot, 
it  was  decided  by  his  medical  attendants  to  ampu- 
tate his  leg,  and  they  went  the  next  day  to  per- 
form the  operation,  when,  to  their  utter  astonish- 
ment, they  found  the  leg  already  amputated  and 
dressed  by  his  deioved  hel/imate,  who  vowed  she 
would  allow  no  one  to  put  a  knife  into  her  dear 
Cherry,  (the  name  her  husband  goes  by)  except 
herself:  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  the 
man  was  doing  wonderfully  well. 

A  company  is  projected  to  apply  Mr.  Browne's 
gas  engine  to  the  propulsion  of  wheel  carriages. 
Their  first  proof  of  success  is  to  be  the  driving  of 
a  coach  from  London  to  York  and  back  again,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Miss  Farren,  now  Countess  of  Derby,  Miss 
Brunton,  now  Countess  of  Craven,  and  Miss  Bol- 
ton, now  Lady  Thurlow,  by  their  distinguished 
marriages,  and  exemplary  lives,  give  indisputa- 
ble testimony  of  the  improved  moral  character  of 
the  British  stage,  since  the  days  of  King  Charles 

The  length  of  the  present  water  and  gas  pipes 
under  the  pavement  in  London,  is  said  to  exceed 
1,200  miles.  

There  are  said  to  be  at  this  time  between  700 
and  800  Acts  of  Parliament  in  this  country  appli- 
cable to  the  Criminal  Law.  The  Code  jVa/iole- 
an  awards  the  punishment  of  death  to  six  cases 
only  ;  that  of  England  to  200. 

Pofiulation  of  Ireland. — Summary  from  returns 
of  1821,  not  yet  printed: — In  Leinster  there  are 
1,785,763  inhabitants:  Munster,  2,005,363;  Ul- 
ster, 2,001,905;  and  Connaught,  1,053,918,  mak- 
ing in  Ireland  a  total  of  6,846,849. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Belfast  Sun- 
day School  Union  Society,  there  are  three  hun- 
dred teachers,  and  three  thousand  and  fifteen 
scholars  connected  with  that  useful  body. 

The  trial  of  Fauntleroy  for  extensive  forge- 
ries, had  not  yet  taken  place.  A  consultation  of 
his  legal  advisers  was  to  be  held  on  the  26th  as  to 
the  course  expedient  to  be  adopted  on  his  trial. 
It  was  supposed  he  would  plead  Guilty,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  apprehension,  if  his  case  should  be 
investigated,  that  some  facts  might  transpire 
which  would  criminate  certain  parties  whose 
share  of  blame  or  guilt  in  the  transactions  with 
him,  there  existed  a  natural  unwillingness  unne- 
cessarily to  develope. 

It  was  reported  at  Petersburgh,  that  the  Rus- 
sian  army  In  Bessarabia,  (on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Ottoman  dominions)  was  to  receive  cousiderable 
reinforcement. 

A  report  has  also  been  in  circulation  of  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Naples,  which  we  cannot 
trace  to  any  authentic  source. 

Among  the  strangers  now  at  Dresden,  is  the 
voung  Duke  uf  Moiitebello,  son  of  Marshal  Las- 
iies,  who  is  upon  tue  point  of  marrying  a  young 
Hussiaa  Countess. 
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[December  24,  1824, 


France.-Th>,  late  King,  Louis  the  ISth,  was;  Society    yet  the  same  thing  was  attempted  last 
.  .^'  1- __ ,.,«,.,    ,-D.M.  n.-»fi  foiiii^     in/    T  ff»Qr  1  nil  will  h-Avr  tio  net- 


year  and  failed,  and  I  fear  )  on  will  have  rio  bet- 
ter success  this. — Those  who  take  pleasure  in  ag- 
riculture would  be  gratified  at  your  success,  yet 
it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  persuade  the  members  of 
the  Legislature.  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to 
recommend  to  your  committee,  a  plan  by  which 
The  nretended  Dauphin  lately  arrived  from  the  they  can  realise  a  large  amount  of  funds  for  the 

United   States,   and   on    announcing   himself,   as  Society,  and  will  mett  with  the  wishes  of  all  but 

Charles  the  Tenth,  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 


buried  on  the  25th,  with  extraoidinary  pomp 
The  French  papers  state,  that  the  /irarts  of 
Louis  13th  and  14th,  pari  of  tlie  body  of  Henry 
4th,  and  Maria  de  Medicis  were  deposited  in  St. 
Denis. 


Foxhunters  ;  you  will  readily  understand,  1  mean 
a  tax  on  clegs — a  certain  sum  on  males  and  triple 


was  taken  by  the  commandant  of  Havre,  and  put 
into  "a  place  of  safety." 

The  markets  at  Havre  continue  without  any 
alteration. 

M  Marsfilles  the  JmericuJi  Cottons  mere  entire- 
ly neglected  ;  from  the  ex/iected  arrivals  of  about 
30,000  dales  from  Egypt. 

The  French  government  have  not  yet  made 
known  their  final  intentions  with  regard  to  Spain. 

The  case  appears  to  be  a  very   perplexing  one  ;  ,    ,  , 

for,  although  the  occupation  of  the  Peninsula  by  i  the  signature  ot  'Ignoramus,  has  made 
the' French  troops  has  been  much  prolonged,  it)  pertinent  remarks  upon  our  last  Cattle  Show,  and 
has  produced  none  of  those  effects  for  which  it  I  trust  they  will  have  a  due  weight  with  the  dif- 
was  intended,  but  things  are  on  the  contrary  tend-:  ferent  committees  at  future  meetings,  for  it  has 
ing  more  and  more  strongly  towards  a  complete  been  often  remarked,  that  tdb  much  regard  is 
anarchy  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  an  evacuation  paid  to  high  feeding,  and  the  real  merits  of  an 
at  this  time  would  be  certain  ruin  to  the  royal  j  animal  is  frequently  overlooked, 
cause  It  seems  plain,  at  least  that  the  occupa-  Your  correspondent  has  fallen  into  error  on  the 
tion  will  not  be  continued  on  the  same  terms.         |subject  of  some  breedsexhibited,  which  I  trust 

he  will  excuse  me  for  correcting,  having  a  per- 


that  on  females;  a  large  amount  of  funds  may  be 
realised  in  this  way,  sheep  protected,  the  State 
benetitted,  and  the  people  gratified.  I  wish  most 
sincerely  tliey  may  have  recourse  to  this  expedi- 
ent, because]  am  confident  they  will  succeed. 

REMARKS  ON    THE  CATTLE  SHOW, 

Dkvon  Cattle,  &c.  &c. 

Baltimore  County,  Dec.  19,  1824. 
Mr.  John  S.  Skinnkr, 

Sir, — In  your  last  number  a  correspondent  over 

some 


UAxvaV  E.cov\o\v\^. 


To 


VALUABLE  EXPERIMENTS, 

how  the  difference  between  raw  corn  and  corn 


i^ubaltem  cannot  sleep  on  his  post  without  being 
"caught  a  napping!" 

We  shall  give  a  satisfactory  detail  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tlie  Board  in  our  next. 

H.  Cf^RROL,  Esq.  of  Sweet-Air,  was  elected  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  place  of 
Christopher  ('arnan,  Esq.  resigned. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  scheme 
of  premiums,  and  the  one  appointed  to  make  ap- 
plications, on  certain  points,  to  the  Legislature, 
will  meet  at  the  Society's  Room,  over  the  Post- 
Office,  on  TujiSDAY  next,  at  4,  P.  M. 

GOOD  NEWS  FROM  ANNAPOLIS. 

iU"  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  a 
committee  has  been  raised  in  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature  of  this  State,  on  the  all  importaut  sub- 
ject of  Agriculture — And  marvel  we  may, 
tliat  the  State,  being  essentially  agricultural,  and 
the  representatives  elected  almost  exclusively  by 
those  who  depend  on  that  pursuit  for  the  support 
of  their  families  ;  that  such  a  committee  has  not 
been  amongst  the  first  appointed  at  every  session. 
Let  us,  however,  be  content,  not  to  look  back  on 
what  has  been  omitted,  but  forward  with  hope  to 
what  may  now  be  done.  If  human  legislation, 
and  puhljck  patronage,  can  be  more  wisely  appli- 
ed to  any  object,  than  to  impro\ing  the  practices 
and  guarding  the  fruits  of  agricultural  labour, 
then  we  know  not  in  what  consists  the  wisdom  of 
legislation,  and  tiie  welfare  of  the  coniaiunity. 


meal  cooked,  as  feed  for  hogs. 

Extract  to  the  Editor,  dated,  Dec.  ISth,  1824. 

"Some  two  years  ago,  while  I  was  confined  to 
tie  fire-side  by  a  cold,  I  amused  myself  with  se- 
veral experiments  to  find  the  increase  by  weight 
of  corn,  rye,  shorts,  &c.  by  boiling  and  cooking, 
with  a  view  to  economising  hog  food.  I  soon  be- 
came convinced,  that  wonderful  effects  might  be: 
easily  produced  ;  and  though  I  then  made  a  re- j 
gular  record  of  what  I  did,  strange  to  tell  I  have 
never  till  lately  attempted  to  put  my  theory  into 
practice.  1  have  had  since  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember, an  actual  experiment  going  on  between 
raw  corn  and  meal,  made  into  good  thick  mush- 
two  pigs  of  about  one  hundred  weight  each,  have 
been  eating  seven  pounds  each  of  raw  corn  per 
twenty-four  hours  ;  and  two  others  of  near  the 
same  size,  have  had  exactly  seven  pounds  of  meal 
made  into  good  mush  between  them.  This  seven 
pounds  meal,  cooked  into  the  state  of  good  stiff 
mush,  weighs  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty -three 
pounds.  I  weighed  my  pigs  accurately  at  begin- 
ning, and  weighed  again  two  days  since,  to  mark 
the  progress.  The  two  eating  fourteen  pounds  of 
corn  per  day,  had  increased  seventeen  pounds  in 
sixteen  days— The  two  eating  seven  jjounds  of 
cooked  meal  per  day,  had  increased  twenty- four 
pounds  in  the  same  time.  Here  is  a  saving  of 
one  half  the  corn.  I  shall  carry  them  on  till  early 
in  January,  when  I  shall  kill  them." 

TAX  ONDOCiS, 

FOR    THE    liKNEFlT    OF    AGRICULTURE. 
TO    THE    EDITOR     OF    THl!     AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Cecil  County,  Maryland,  Dec.  18,  1824. 
Dear  Sir,— I  observe  by  my  "American  Far- 
mer," received  this  morning,  that  at  your  last 
meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  "a  commit- 
tee has  been  appoi:aed  to  proceed  to  Annapolis  to 
reciuest  the  pauouage  of  the  State  Legislature. 
Although  I  highly  approve  of  the  plan,  and  were 
1  a  member  of  the  Loglidature,  I  would  certainly 
vote  tar  a  handsome  annual  appropriation  for  the 


feet  knowledge  of  the  animals  in  question.  He 
states  that  the  heifer  Fanny,  which  obtained  the 
first  premium,  was  out  of  a  cow  of  mixed  "  short 
horn  blood,"  whereas  her  mother  is  descended 
from  the  Bakewell  and  Dutch  breeds,  and  has 
none  of  the  present  "  short  horned  blood"  in  her 
veins,  and  as  Fanny  was  by  a  full  bred  Devon 
bull,  it  would  appear  that  the  committee  did  not 
entirely  disregard  the  Devon  breed. 

The  heifer  Sally,  which  also  obtained  a  premi- 
um, is  a  "full   bred  Devon,"  and  although   her 

mother  was  imported  in  18'J0  from  England  with-  ^^  „,^^^ 

out  a  written  pedigree,  yet  she  cost  thirty  P"u»c}sl^iy"2j'crs"— cTover7e\dr"white,  per  lb.  o7h  cis.— 
sterling,  and  is  well  known  and  universally  ad-jj^^^^   ^^_  bushel,  •J4— Saplin,   do.  f.5  75  — 

raitted  to  be  of  the  genuine  Devon  breed,  and  a  ximothy,  S52  50— Orchard  grass,  g2  50— Herd 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE, 

collected  and  accuratf.lr  stated  br  the 
Editor  of  the  ^Imerican  Farmer. 

Wharf  flour,  §4  50  to  4  62^— Pork  from  the 
wagons,  in  the  market,  §4  to  5 — Turkeys,  62^ 

cts.  to  ^1 — Geese,  50  cts Beef,  best  pieces,  8 

cts. — Mutton,  best  pieces,  8  cts — Live  cattle, 
§4  50  per  hundred — Wheat,  red,  85  to  88  cts — 
ditto  white,  90  to  95  cts.— Corn,  32  to  34  cts. — 
Rye,  37 ':  cts.— Barley,  50  cts.— Oats,  20  to  22c:s. 

Whiske),  including  bbl.  26  cts. — Apple  Bran- 


better  cow  far  the  dairy  is  seldom  to  be  found.     I 
am  informed  and  believe,  that  she  gave  last  sum- 


grass,  §2— Herrings,  No.  1,  S2— No.  2,  gl  75— 
Hay,  per  ton,  ?,8 — Leather,  best  sole,  24  to  27 


mer  24  quarts  of  rich  milk  a  day,  has  a  calf  eve-|^jg___;_pg^jjjjj|,^^'^^,g^  ^^^  )^,_  32  ^ts.- Cotton,  Lou 


ry  year,  and  never  goes  dry 

It  is  far  from  my  desire  to  disparage  the  "short 
horn  breed"  of  cattle,  which  I  have  always  admi- 
red for  their  superior  form,  early  maturity  and 
large  carcass,  but  they  require  luxuriant  pastures 
and  high  feeding — the  Devons  on  the  contrary, 
are  small  animals,  very  industrious  and  will  do 
well  on  thin  pastures,  consequently  worthy  of 
much  consideration  in  this  district  of  country, 
where  we  are  not  famous  for  luxuriant  herbage, 
or  our  cow  houses  in  wiiiter  extravagantly  sup- 
plied with  food ;  I  therefore  hope  ,0  see  the  breed 
encouraged  and  extended  in  our  State  as  much  as 

practicable. 

NOSCIMUS. 


%Wi^  S'iiliiMliJlBo 


Baltimore,  Friday.  December  24,  X824. 

Last  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ma 
ryland  JgricuUural  Society, 
jjy»  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  time  to 
prepare  even  a  brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  Congress  and  the 
Legislature  are  in  session,  our  official  post-office 
duties  are  more  pressing  than  usual ;  and  such  is 
the  all  pervading  vigilance  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Department,  that  the  most  humble 


isiana,  16  to  18 — Georgia  upland,  15  to  1" — Ala- 
bama, 13  to  15 — New  wool,  30  to  35 — Merino, 
full  blooded,  35  to  40 — J  do.  30  to  35 — i  do.  25  to 
28 — Common,  20  to  25 — 25  per  cent  more  when 
well  washed  on  the  sheep,  and  free  from  tags — 
Turpentine,  %2  to  2  25 — Coal,  pit,  foreign,  40  cts. 
Virginia  pit,  20  to  25  cts, — Susquehanna  do. 
$&  50  to  7— Lime,  bushel,  30  to  33  cts.— Hams, 
last  year's   12A  cts. 
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COMMUNICATION  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

T/ic  folloiving  nftecu'.ation  is  res/iectfiitly  address- 
ed to  the  Farmers  of  the  United  States. 

"  America,  by  her  late  taritf,  precludes  all  doubt 
of  a  determination  to  become  her  own  manufactu- 
rer, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  unexpected 
interference  with  so  important  a  branch  of  export 
may  accelerate  the  progress  of  her  manufactures. 
Some  lapse  of  time  there  must  however  be,  'ere 
she  can  become  inde]3endent  of  Great  Britain  in 
that  respect;  and  when  the  period  shall  at  last 
arrive,  markets  of  more  than  compensating  con- 
sumption may  have  been  established,  through  the 
new  channel  of  Commerce  now  opening  at  Alex- 
andria." 

Such  are  the  words  of  a  British  newspaper. — 
They  prove  that  Great  Britain  viewing  her  own 
course  as  correct,  that  of  a  real  independence  of 
other  nations,  as  far  at  least  as  is  possible,  re- 
gards it  likely  that  the  career  of  this  country  will 
be  similar.  She  does  not  enter  with  the  hasty  and 
indigested  views  of  the  anti-tarififites  ;  but,  calm- 
ly considers  the  duty  of  an  American,  to  be  simi- 
lar, to  those  of  a  British,  statesman.  She  pre- 
pares accordingly  ;  she  assumes  that  she  will 
eventually  lose  the  consuming  commerce  of  this 
country,  and  calmly  provides  a  resource  to  supply 
the  loss. 

Now  the  fact  is  well  understood  that  the  great 
object  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, is  to  reduce  the  ta.ses,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  industry  of  the  country.  The  Ediaburg  Re- 
view and  the  papers  tell  us,  that  the  merchants  in 
general  have  determined,  during  the  summer,  to 
prepare  for  an  effort,  at  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, to  open  the  tea  trade,  before  the  expiring 
of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  in  (about) 
1835.  This  will  be  a  matter  of  difficulty,  unless 
it  is  done  by  way  of  compromise.  The  East  In- 
dia Company  owes  to  the  amount  of  20  or  30  mil 
lions  sterling,  partly,  I  believe,  to  individuals,  part- 
ly to  the  government.  The  tea  trade  is  necessa 
ry,  I  think,  to  enable  the  Company  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  this  debt.  Hence,  suppose  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  two  as  intelligent  statesmen  in 
affairs  of  commerce  as  ever  sat  in  the  British  Ca- 
binet, were  to  make  this  proposal  to  the  East  In- 
dia Company;  "If  you  will  give  up  your  monopo- 
ly of  the  tea  trade  instanler,  we  will  assume  the 
debt  and  take  off  all  duties  nn  your  cottons  and 
.sugars,  or  so  much  as  shall  give  them  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  markets  of  Britain."  The  minis- 
ters would  thus  foster  the  shipping  interest  and 
they  could  pay  the  interest  of  the  Company's 
debt  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Company  could 
do.  Further,  they  could  thug  gratify  the  more 
powerful  anti-slavery  party,  which  is  doing  every 
thing  to  promote  the  introduction  and  consump- 
tion of  articles  produced  by  freemen  to  replace 
those  produced  bv  slaves. 

Of  the  views  of  the  British  Cabinet  relative 
to  the  Tariff,  we  are  profoundly  ignorant.  They 
are  yet  to  be  discovered.  Hence,  my  object  now 
is  to  ask,  what,  should  Gre.it  Britain  act  as  I  have 
supi)Osed  she  may  do  and  looking  to  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, the  Mediterranean,  5cc.  as  her  future  cus- 
tomers, obtain  favourable  treaties,  will  become  of 
the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States,  the  planters  of  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco? 
Must  they  not  look  for  a  home  consumption  of 
these  materials?  And  must  not  the  whole  system 
of  the  country  undergo  a  toial  revolution?  Habits 
must  change — ideas  must  alter — and  instead  of  a 
wretched  dependence  on  foreign  countries  for 
supplies  and  commerce,  will  not  the  whole  face 
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of  the  country  bear  an  infinitely  more  interesting 
appearance  than  at  present?  Agriculture, the  no- 
blest of  employments,  will  prosper,  and  we  shall 
at  last  discover  that, 

"(jod  made  die  Country — hut  m.in  made  the  Town." 

Is  it  nor,  therefore,  the  province  of  every  wise 
man  to  provide  for  a  course  of  events,  that  must 
sooner  orXntev  inevitab'y  lead  to  this  great  change. 

This  is  a  mere  speculation  as  to  the  immediate 
conduct  of  the  British  government ;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved by  the  writer  to  be  a  speculation  that  even- 
tually will  be  realised. 

He  thus  closes  the  subject,  and  ardently  hopes 
that  in  future  the  words  of  the  admirable  Fene  - 
Ion,  may  apply  to  the  United  States: 

"  The  wealth  of  the  Americans  (hetans)  con- 
"  sist  in  health,  vigour,  and  courage;  domestic, 
"  quiet,  and  concord  ;  public  liberty,  plenty  of  all 
"  that  is  necessary,  and  contempt  of  all  that  is 
"superfluous;  an  habit  of  industry,  an  abhor- 
"  rencc  of  idleness,  an  emulation  in  virtue,  and  a 
"  reverence  for  the  Most  High." 

AMPHICON. 

S.  Carolina,  7th  Mov.  1824. 

P.  S.  To  those  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
elastic  power  of  British  Finance  and  British  Pow- 
er, there  may  appear  some  discrepancies  in  the 
foregoing  ideas.  A  year  or  two  will  prove  that 
every  apparent  diminution  of  means  in  that  coun- 
try, will  be  at  once  and  at  the  same  time  an  actu- 
al augmentation  of  wealth  and  increased  supply 
of  industry. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


baggage,  which  at  present  requires  tliree  hun- 
"  drcd  horses,  and  reach  their  destination  only  in 
"  fifty  hours."  We  dare  to  say,  capitalists  will 
be  found  in  England  "  venturous  enough  to  furnish 
"  the  funds,  and  engineers  skilful  enough  to  over- 
'  come  the  obstacles  which  seem  to  i-ender  it  im- 
'  practicable."  And  as  a  commentary  on  this,  I 
.vould  refer  you  to  an  article  in  the  N.  York  Ob- 
server, of  —  October,  in  which  it  is  asserted,  that 
four  or  live  applications  for  rail-ways,  with  loco- 
motive engines,  will  be  made  to  parliament  at  its 
next  session.  The  Editor  of  the  Observer  saga- 
ciously observes,  that  such  a  system  adopted  by 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  may  render  much 
less  advantageous  to  the  city  of  New-York,  the 
results  of  the  Erie  Canal.  The  observation  is 
elicited  by  a  remark  of  thq,  English  editor,  that 
Mr.  Rush  is  to  become  the  patron  of  the  system 
on  his  return  to  the  United  States.  So  much  for 
grain  produced  in  the  middle  States.  Let  us  now 
look  to  the  prospect  of  rice. 

In  various  English  Prices  Current  recently 
published,  it  is  evident  that  such  is  the  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  India  rice,  as  to  place  it 
on  a  level  in  value  with  the  best  Carolina.  Twen- 
ty years  since,  with  wheat  at  20s.  the  bushel,  and 
Carolina  Rice  at  full  24s  to  28s  (I  quote  from 
memory  as  to  Carolina  Rice,)  I  have  seen  it  sell 
at  10s.  6d.  And,  to  throw  farther  light  on  the 
subject  I  would  observe,  that  in  June  a  half  cargo 
of  i-ongh  rice  was  sent,  by  way  of  experiment, 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  London.  This  was  to  bs 
cleaned  by  Lucas'  Engine.  With  all  this  in  pros- 
pect, would  you  believe  it  that  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  South-Carolina,  could  not  be  induced 
to  listen  to  a  poor  cracker's  (a  backwoodsman) 
suggestion  for  a  premium  to  any  one  who  would 
make  it  an  article  in  the  support  of  horses.  No- 


South-Carolina,  Sth  JYov.  1824. 
Sir, — Some  time  since  I  addressed  you  on  the 
subject   of  the  folly   of  the  good  people   of  this  they  prefer  paying  50  and  60  cents  for  corn  from 


country  looking  so  much  to  foreign  comn\ercefor 
their  support,  and  becoming  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  to  the  Nations  of  Europe. 

Since  then  we  have  learned  that  the  merchants 
of  the  United  States  have  sent  150,000  bushels  of 
grain  to  rot  at  Madeira — that  in  one  year  78,000 
barrels  of  flour  have  passed  through  Gibraltar, 
principally  to  S.  America — and  that,  two  months 
ago,  there  were  35, COO  then  in  that  port,  and  a 
perfect  drug.  To  cap  the  climax,  the  Baltimori- 
ans  are  boasting  of  the  increase  of  their  export. 
Will  they  state  her  profits?  When  will  mankind 
learn  lessons  from  experience?  Above  you  have 
a  specimen  of  the  actual  state  of  the  provision 
trade,  and  worse  it  must  get ;  for  independent  ot 
the  bounteous  harvests  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Sec.  &c.,  the  merchants  cf  the  Black  Sea  can  so 
flood  the  markets  of  Europe  with  grain,  as  to 
make  adventures  from  the  United  States  utterly 
hopeless  and  perfectly  ruinous,  if  the  continually 
increasing  products  of  those  countries  did  not  add 
another  to  the  many  proofs  already  existing  of 
the  fact.  And,  if  the  accounts  that  a  speculation 
indulged  some  years  since  by  the  ingenious  Oliver 
Evans,*  of  there  beinga  loco-motive  engine  plac- 
ed on  a  rail-way  between  Philadelphia  and  New- 
York,  to  convey  passengers,  &c.  is,  as  is  said  in  the 
English  papers,  and  believed  by  the  Re-uue  En- 
cyclofiedii/ue,  of  Paris,  to  be  true,  the  quantity  of 
ground  now  used  for  meadows  in  that  country  to 
sustain  horses,  conveyed  into  fields  for  the  support 
of  man,  will  still  add  to  the  accumulation  of  corn. 
"  To  appreciate  the  account,"  says  that  paper, 
"  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  one  steam- 
"  engine  will  be  able  to  propel  along  the  rail  way, 
"  in  less  than  thirty  hours,  from  London  to  Edin- 
"  burg,  three  carriages  laden  with  passengers  and 


*  This  was /tublished  in  a  Meiu-York  fiaper,a>id 
I  ho/ie  some  of  his  friends  ivill  re  fiublish  it.  I 
think  it  will  de  found  in  the  Connnercial  Advertiser . 


North-Carolina,  and  imfiroved  by  a  sea  voyage. 

As  to  Cottons,  an  article  from  a  London  paper, 
on  "  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,"  andth&pros- 
pectsof  Egypt,  speaks  volumes. 

As  to  Tobacco,  ditto,  ditto. 

But  it  is  "  delusion  worse  deluded — a  bugbear- 
all  "  I  understand  our  Senator  Hayne  endea- 
voured to  prove,  in  a  speech,  that  the  rate  of  ex- 
change was  a  mere  trifle,  and  by  some  hocus  pocus, 
tried  to  make  the  people  believe  it  was  next  to 
nothing.  I  speak  from  hearsay  ;  for,  in  political 
economy,  like  Mr.  Fox,  I  cannot  at  all  under- 
stand it.  But  there  has  been  so  much  nonsense 
on  the  occasion  of  exchange,  and  so  open  a  war 
declared  against  common  sense,  by  taking  partial 
views  of  the  subject,  that  I  can  believe  any  thing 
that  is  said  of  the  anti-tarifites.  But,  if  Mr.  W. 
King,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  papers  in  the 
Portsmouth  Journal,  in  Maine,  and  Mr.  Hayne,  in 
S.  Carolina,  would  just  offer  to  pay  £1,000  in  Lon- 
don for  less  than  10,  11,  or  12  per  cent,  added  to 
i%  or  £1100,  £1110,  or  £1120,  I  have  uo  doubt 
they  will  find  many  merchants  willing  to  contract 
with  and  pay  them  such  a  profit,  as  to  render  the 
timber  trade  and  rice  plantation  objects  of  very 
trifling  consideration  to  them. 

The  East  India  merchants  seem  to  forget  that 
the  tonnage  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  Prussia,  Holland,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark and  Russia,  is  all  afloat,  and  free  to  go 
whither  it  lists.  These  gentlemen  appear  to 
think  the  war  still  in  progress  ;  for  in  the  Gib- 
raltar commur.ication  it  is  asserted,  that  for  the 
cargo  of  pepper,  brought  by  the  General  Starke, 
of  Salem,  from  Sumatra,  only  nine  and  one  (juar- 
ter  cents,  or  just  one  and  a  quarter  cents  more 
than  the  duty  in  the  United  States  were  offered. 
This  commerce  may  "  take  care  of  itself;"  but 
I  should  rather  appreiiend  it  will  not  take  much 
"  care  "  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 

Yours,  &c.  AMPHICON. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


From  the  Easton  Gazette. 

EASTON   CATTLE   SHOW. 

The  following  reports  of  the  Committees  at  the 
late  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  held  at  Easton,  on 
the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  ult.   have  been  polite- 
ly handed  us  for  publication  by  Mr.  S.  T.  K.en- 
nard,  SLcretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  following  are  the  reports  of  the  respective 
Committees  of  judges  appointed  to  award  premi 
urns,   which  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by 
all  who  are  friends  and  patrons  of  Agricultural 
improvement. 

The  Show  was  a  very  good  one  and  pretty  well 
attended — the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  cold- 
ness of  the  weather,  no  doubt,  caused  many  to 
absent  themselves  who  would  otherwise  have  at 
tended.  The  whole  scene  convinces  us  that  the 
institution  gains  ground  in  the  public  estimation, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  we  shall, 
at  another  exhibition,  have  a  considerable  in 
crease  of  members.  A  farmer's  fraternity  is  a 
good  thing — it  is  the  strongest  interest  of  the 
country,  the  most  honorable  employment  for  man, 
and  can  yield  none  but  good  and  salutary  effects 
upon  all  classes  and  denominations  of  citizens. 
How  beautiful,  how  rational  is  the  spectacle,  to 
see  all  the  farmers  of  our  country,  from  the  poor- 
est to  the  richest,  all  entering  into  the  most  ac 
live  competition,  with  kindest  and  friendliest 
feelings,  to  see  who  can  tiiest  honorably  gain  the 
greatest  share  of  wealth  and  comfort  for  himself 
and  family,  and  render  most  service  to  the  com- 
munity at  large?  This  is  "the  end  and  aim"  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  by  their  Cattle  Shows 

It  was  remarked  by  strangers,  that  the  sample 
of  Swine  exhibited  was  as  fine  as  had  ever  been 
witnessed  at  any  exhibition  ;  but  the  display  of 
Household  fabrics  was  by  all  acknowledged  to 
have  surpassed  any  thing  that  any  person  present 
had  ever  seen — all  the  specimens  combined  ex- 
cellence of  texture,  taste,  and  beauty  of  appear- 
ance. The  ardour  already  displayed  upon  this 
subject,  the  many  premiums  offered,  and  their 
general  diffusion  will  excite  emulation,  and  we 
may  anticipate  at  our  next  exhibition  still  great- 
er improvement  and  increased  numbers  of  speci- 
mens. 

Many  samples  of  sheep  were  very  fine— there 
was  many  good  Cattle  of  different  sorts — if  more 
persons  would  join  the  Society  and  take  a  little 
trouble  to  send  forward  their  stock  of  different 
kinds,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  scene,  and 
make  the  whole  more  interesting — we  know  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  beautiful  and  very  fine  stock  in 
the  hands  of  our  farmers  that  is  not  brought  for 
ward,  and  would  do  credit  to  the  owners  of  them 
if  they  were  produced— such  persons  do  them- 
selves injustice,  as  well  as  retard  the  prosperity  of 
our  institution,  by  not  sending  out  their  stock— be- 
sides, the  reputation  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Ma- 
ryland, stands  at  stake  in  this  business,  and  every 
farmer  ought  to  contribute  his  aid  to  show  the 
advantages  and  improvements  of  our  country — it 
is  the  aggregate  character  of  tlie  stock  of  a  coun- 
try that  entitles  it  to  reputation,  and  not  the  pro- 
duction of  three  or  four  superior  animals. 

We  hope  our  farmers  will  feel  this  subject  as 
deeply  interesting  to  them,  and  that  a  correspon- 
dent excitement  and  exertion  will  follow. 


No.  1.— COMMITTEE  ON  CROPS. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  de 
cision  of  Crops,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  from 
the  accompanying  papers  they  adjudge  as  follows, 
to  wit :  — 

To  Robert  Banning,  Esq.  of  Talbot  county, 
(he  premium  proposed  by  the  Agricultural  Soci- 


ety, for  the  best  crop  of  Potatoes   from  one  acre  j 
of  land,  viz  :  240  bushels — and 

To  Robert  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, for  the  best  crop  of  Parsnips,  on  the  i  of 
an  acre  of  land,  the  premium  offered  by  the  said 
Society — he  made,  as  per  certificate,  from  i  acre 
147i  bushels  of  Parsnips. 

We  take  the  liberty  to  mention  a  crop  of  Man- 
gle Wurtzel,  raised  by  Wm.  H.  Tilghman,  Esq. 
of  Talbot  county,  (as  certiKed)  which  does  not 
quite  arrive  to  the  amount  probably  expected,  in 
consequence  of  irregularity  in  standing  ;  but 
which,  from  the  late  season,  we  deem  as  worthy 
of  notice,  and  therefore  present  to  your  consider- 
ation the  amount  of  the  certificate  before  us,  that 
the  crop  was  at  the  rate  of  2080  bushels  per  acre. 

We  were  pleased  to  receive  a  specimen  of  Man- 
gle Wurtzel,  raised  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  of 
Kent  county,  of  which  one  weighed  31  and  the 
other  30  pounds. 

Richard  Trififie, 
Wm.  G.   litghman, 
II  m,  Hamhteton. 

No.  2.— ON  HORSES. 

The  committee  on  Horses  being  expected  by 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  society  for  their 
government  to  preface  their  award,  by  some  in- 
troductory remarks,  as  to  the  '■'particular  objects 
exhibited  or  subject  submitted  to  their  considera- 
tion" feel  it  their  duty  to  state,  that  in  disposing 
of  the  first  and  perhaps  most  interesting  subject 
presented  to  them,  they  have  been  unable  to  in- 
dulge a  latitude  commensurate  with  the  liberal 
and  enlarged  views  of  the  institution. 

The  merits  of  tWfe  competition  for  the  first 
branch  of  premiums  has,  they  regret  to  say,  been 
such  as  not  (in  their  judgment)  to  permit  them  to 
do  more,  than  award  that  of  the  first  or  highest 
grade,  which  has  been  assigned,  with  great  jus- 
tice, to  the  grey  Horse  Canton,  belonging  to  Col. 
Ihomas  Wright,  of  Queen  Ann's  county.  A  sin- 
cere desire  on  their  part  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  raising  and  improvement  of  this  most 
valuable  description  of  stock,  could  not  fail 
to  induce  them  to  extend  all  the  patronage  they 
were  at  liberty  to  confer  on  the  exertions  and  me- 
rits of  those  who  would  be  thus  laudably  engaged. 
But  such  they  think,  has  been  the  nature,  and 
character  of  the  competition  on  this  branch 
of  premiums,  that  they  have  felt  themselves  con- 
strained to  withholdthose  of  the  second  and  third 
grade.  They  are  very  sensible  that  the  premi- 
ums thus  withheld  have  been  contended  for,  but 
they  have  been  unable  to  discern  in  this  compe- 
tition such  claims  to  the  patronage  of  the  society, 
as  placed  them  at  their  disposal.  They  are 
also  aware  of  the  general  discretion  allowed  them 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Society,  which  never- 
theless has  been  justly  and  properly  guarded  by  a 
'■'jmt  regard  to  the  i7iterests,theioelfare  and  ob- 
'ects  of  the  institution." 

There  is  but  one  circumstance  only  which  the 
committee  think  proper  to  state  in  reference  to 
the  second  branch  of  premiums,  and  which  they 
sincerely  regret  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  ac- 
count; certain  Fillies  belonging  to  Judge  Wright 
and  Edward  N ,  Hambleton,  Esq.  had  been  regular- 
ly entered  for  premium,  and  were,  it  is  believed, 
on  the  field  at  the  time  appointed  for  exhibition — 
but  owing  to  some  cause  or  other,  most  probehly 
to  the  irregularity  and  confusion  proceeding  from 
the  crowd  of  spectators  constantly  pressing  on 
every  hand  upon  the  committee — the  servants  or 
persons  charged  with  the  care  of  these  creatures 
might  have  been  hurried  away  and  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  call,  when  required  to  appear,  and 
consequently  did  not  present  them  to  their  inspec- 
tion. This  circumstance  was  not  known  to  the 
committee  until  Uie  mowing  of  the  second  day, 


when  the  award  was  made  out  and   considered 
conclusive. 

The  committee  have  awarded  to  Co!.  Thomas 
Wright,  for  his  grey  Horse  Canton,  by  Canton, 
out  of  his  sorrel  mare,  the  first  premium  of  gl5. 

The  committee  avail  themselves  of  the  discre- 
tion given  to  them,  and  are  of  opinion  that  no  se- 
cond or  third  premium  ought  to  be  awarded. 

To  Nicholas  Goldsborou^h,  Eiq.  for  his  grey 
Mare  by  old  Canton,  the  fir.st  premium  of  glO. 

To  Nicholas  Goldsborough,  Esq.  for  his  bay 
Mare,  by  old  Canton,  the  second  premium  i-f'SS. 
To  Edward  S.  Winder,  for  his  bay  Mare  Fe- 
nella,  by  Gov.  Wright's  Silver  Heels,  out  of  Me- 
ricco,  a  thorough  bred  mare,  raised  by  Col.  Lloyd, 
the  third  premium  of  $5. 

The  rulunteer  firemiujn  of  $20,  for  the  best 
Colt  sired  by  jEtn/n-ror,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cox's 
brown  colt  seven  months  old. 

The  premium  of  SlO,  for  the  best  Colt,  sired 
last  year  by  Young-  Tom,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Hambleton's  bay  colt. 

The  committee  would  remark,  that  for  the  last 
premium  offered,  there  were  but  two  colts  exhi- 
ted,  and  having  no  discretion,  they  have  awarded 
it  to  Mr.  William  Hambleton. 

John  Edmondson,, 
John  Hare  Powet, 
JO.  Jenifer, 
E,  S.  Hinder, 
J.  C.  Wilson,  Jr. 
L.  M.  Robertson. 

No.  3.— ON  ASSES  AND  MULES. 

The  committee  appointed  to  judge  of  Asses 
and  Mules,  have  awarded  to  Tobias  Burke,  Esq. 
tor  his  j:ick  George,  4  years  old,  the  first  premi- 
um of  ten  dollars. 

To  Nicholas  Goldsborough,  Esq.  for  his  largest 
mare  mule,  5  years  old,  the  first  premium  of  SlO; 

To  Nicholas  Goldsborough,  Esq.  for  his  next 
largest  mare  mule,  8  years  old,  the  second  premi- 
um  of  g5. 

The  committee  regret  that  the  exhibition  of 
mules  for  premiums  was  so  limited,  five  only  be- 
ing presented  to  their  notice;  three  belonging  to 
Nicholas  Goldsborough,  Esq.  and  two  to  James 
Chamberlaine,  Esq.  some  of  them  were  mules  of 
fine  size  and  action,  and  all  of  them  gentle  and 
well  brokE  to  harness;  the  largest  mare  mule  of 
Mr.  Goldsborough,  five  years  old,  we  think  enti- 
tled to  the  first  premium,  and  his  other  mare 
mule,  eight  years  old,  though  not  so  large  as  his 
liorse  mule,  but  better  formed  and  proportioned, 
we  think  entitled  to  the  second  premium — Mr. 
Cliamberlaine's  were  mules  of  considerable  me- 
rit, being  well  formed,  active  and  sprightly,  but 
were  under  size,  and  lacked  the  bone  and  powers 
necessary  to  ensure  successful  competition. — The 
committee  again  repeat,  that  they  extremely  re- 
gret, that  so  few  of  these  valuable  animals  were 
presented  on  this  occasion  to  their  notice,  as  they 
are  well  assured  tliat  it  is  only  necessary  that 
their  value  should  be  known  to  bring  them  into 
general  use.  Their  hardy  nature,  patient  endu- 
rance of  labour,  and  capacity  to  subsist  on  a  small 
quantity  of  coarse  food,  will  always  render  them 
a  valuable  auxiliary  to  man  in  prosecuting  suc- 
cessful agricultural  pursuits. — Three  jacks  only 
were  presented  for  premium,  to  wit : — Messrs.  W. 
H.  D.  C.  Wright's,  Tobias  Burke's,  and  the  late 
Thomas  Martin's.  The  committee  are  of  opi- 
nion that  Tobias  C.  Burke's  jack  George,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  celebrated  jack  imported  by  Gen» 
Washington,  is  entitled  to  the  premium — he  is 
four  years  old,  of  fine  size  and  well  proportioned, 
his  breast  large,  his  quarters  fine,  and  his  limbs 
for  size  and  bone  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
we  have  evier  seen.  Edivd.  JV.  Hambleto-^., 

John  Tilghman-, 
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No.  IV.— CATTLE. 

The  committee  have  awarded  to  Thomas  Hay- 
ward,  Esq.  of  Talbot  County,  for  his  bull  Hamp- 
ton, by  Bergami,  the  first  premium  of  gl5. 

To  Nicholas  Hammond,  Esq.  for  his  BufTaloe 

bull,  of  30  months  old,  the  second  premium  of  glO. 

•  To   Dr.  E.  Harris  of  Queen  Ann's  County  for 

his  bull  calf,  by  Champion,  undei-  2  and  over  1 

year  old,  the  third  premium  of  glO. 

They  also  award  to  Ur.  Harris  the  volunteer 
premium  of  $23,  offered  by  Col.  Lloyd,  for  the 
best  bull  calf  by  Champion. 

To  E.  S.  Winder,  of  Talbot  Co.  for  his  bull 
calf,  by  Champion,  under  2  and  over  1  year  old, 
the  second  premium  of  $5. 

To  Andrew  Skinner,  of  Talbot  Co.  the  first 
premium  of  gl5,  for  his  black  cow. 

To  S.  T.  Kennard,  of  Easton,  the  second  pre- 
mium of  glO,  for  his  red  ccw. 

To  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bayne,  of  Talbot  Co.  the 
third  premium  of  $5,  for  his  red  cow. 

For  the  best  heifer  under  2  years  old,  to  Gov. 
Wright,  of  Queen  Ann's  Co.  for  his  fine  red  heifer. 

For  the  second  best  heifer,  to  Henry  Hollyday 
Esq.  of  Talbot  Co.  for  hie  heifer  by  Champion. 
lim.  Potter, 
W.  Hayward,  Jr. 
James  L.  Chamberlaine. 

[In  addition  to  the  above  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  cattle,  which  goes  no  further  than  a  spe- 
cific awarding  of  premiums ;  we  must  wention 
that  the  show  of  cattle  was  superior  to  the  last 
exhibition  of  those  animals;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  find,  that  the  fine  breed  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  Cham- 
pion, and  Mr.  Skinner's  Bergami  are  beginning  to 
be  widely  dispersed.  Mr.Lloyd  had  several  young 
bulls  as  well  as  bull  calves,  of  his  own  raising, 
merely  for  exhibition,  which  were  beautiful  ani- 
mals and  attracted  great  attention.  Mr.  Ha'n- 
mon's  buffaloe  cow  was  much  admired — and  du 
ring  the  show,  there  was  a  bull  calf  and  heifer  of 
Mr  Wm.Carmichael's  of  Queen  Ann's,  of  what 
have  been  always  known  here  as  the  'Island  breed 
of  Cattle,'  that  received  much  attention.  The  calf 
had  fine  growth  and  form — the  heifer  in  colour, 
figure  and  points  generally,  would  have  vied  with 
the  best  Devon  Reds  of  her  age.  Indeed  there  is 
great  reason  to  congratulate  the  farmers  upon 
their  recent  exertions  to  get  under  way  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  breed  of  cattle.] 

No.  v.— OXEN. 

The  committee  on  Oxen  have  awarded  to  Mr. 
Samuel  W.  Thomas,  of  Queen  Ann's  Co.  the  first 
premium  of  !$\5,  for  his  yoke  of  oxen,  brindle  and 
pied,  uncommonly  large  &  well  matched,  ss  to  size. 

To  Robert  Wright,  of  Queen  Ann's  Co.  the 
second  premium  of  glO,  for  his  young  red  steers, 
beautiful  animals  and  stout  for  their  age. 

To  Thomas  Coward,  of  Talbot  Co.  the  first 
premium  of  ^10,  for  his  large  corn  fed  steer — no 
competition,  but  considered  worthy  of  a  premium. 

For  the  best  grass  fed  beef  no  premium. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  committee  on  oxen 
have  to  say,  that  nothing  as  a  grass  fed  beef  was 
presented  for  their  inspection  that  could  be  con- 
sidered any  ways  extraordinary,  and  a  majority 
of  the  members  jiresent  could  not  be  had  in  favour 
of  any  one  of  the  animals  presented,  of  course 
no  premium  could  be  awarded. 

On  the  contrary  the  oxen  presented  for  their 
inspection  were  unanimously  considered  as  fine 
animals,  amongst  which  a  yoke  belonging  to  Mr. 
James  Macoomb  of  Caroline,  was  well  worthy  of 
attention,  though  not  equal  in  their   opinion  to 
those  for  which  they  have  awarded  premiums. 
H  m.  Harrison,  of  Jas. 
Henry  S/tencer, 
Robert  Morriss, 
Wm,  M.  HarUcastlc. 


No.  VI.— SWINE. 

The  co.Timittee  appointed  to  award  the  pre- 
miums on  Swine,  encountered  a  task  of  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  extensive  range  of  apartments,  and 
the  highly  gratifying  manner  in  which  they  were 
IHeraUyJiUed,  furnished  abundant  evidence  of  the 
salutary  and  widely  diffused  influence  of  our  in- 
stitution, and  of  the  laudable  ambition  and  enter- 
prize  of  our  farmers. 

The  number  of  the  competitors,  and  the  strong 
claims,  of  even  the  least  deserving,  to  distinction 
conspired  to  make  the  selection,  in  some  respects, 
a  matter  rather  of  chance  than  of  judgment:  the 
committee,  however,  deem  it  proper  to  remark 
that  their  chief  difficulty  lay  in  deciding  on  the 
merits  of  the  females,  and  this  difficulty  was  in- 
creased by  the  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory'terms 
in  which  they  were  described  by  their  respective 
proprietors — for  errors  arising  from  this  cause, 
the  committee  cannot  be  held  responsible — it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  point  out  the  properties  in 
which  the  perfection  of  this  useful  domestic  con- 
sists ;  but  for  a  breeder  there  are  certain  cardinal 
points  which  cannot  be  ascertained  by  intuition, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  be  known,  in  forming 
a  correct  judgment ;  among  which  we  may  desig- 
nate a  capacity  for  nursing  and  early  maturity 
and  fecundity — with  these  essentials,  defects  may 
be  overlooked, — no  symmetry  can  atone  for  the 
want  of  them.  To  take  a  particular  notice  of 
the  various  beauties  and  exellencies  of  such  as 
are  not  selected  for  premium,  would  afford  in- 
dividual pleasure  to  the  committee,   but  would' 


To  Gov.  Stevens  the  premium  of  three  dollars 
for  the  two  second  best  wethers  over  two  vears 
old. 

To  Gov.  Stevens  the  premium  of  five  dollars  for 
the  two  best  wethers  under  two  years  old. 

To  Gov.  Stevens  the  premium  of  three  dollars 
for  the  two  second  best  wethers  under  two  years 
old. 

The  committee  will  remark,  that  all  the  sheep 
for  which  these  premiums  have  been  awarded, 
are  of  mixed  Bakewell  blood,  with  pretty  good 
fleeces,  shewing  good  form  and  much  aptitude  to 
fat.  There  were  many  other  parcels  of  sheep 
ofTeTed,  and  the  committee  cannot  omit  to  distin- 
guish a  parcel  of  fine  wethers  offered  by  Nicholas 
Hammond,  Esq.  of  mixed  Merino  blood,  having 
good  forms  and  fleeces;  and  a  parcel  exhibited  by 
Col.  Daniel  Martin,  which  from  extraordinarv 
size,  heaviness  of  fleece,  and  good  form,  indicate 
peculiar  properties  suited  to  a  mixture  with  the 
Bakewell  blood.  The  crosses  between  the  South 
Down  (much  in  their  character  resembling  the 
Colonel's  flock)  and  Bakewell  blood,  has  been  re- 
commended highly  by  one  of  the  most  practical 
as  well  as  scientific  breeders  of  stock  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Thomas  Rmory, 
Aikn    Thomas, 
.  nm.  H.  Tilghmaii. 

No.  vin. 

IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 
The  committee  appointed  to  view  and  decide 


swell  this  report  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  to|upon  the  merits   of  "the  different  implements  of 
them,  and  they  conclude  with  a  conviction  that; husbandry  exhibited  at  the  Easton  Cattle  Show, 


any  oversight  on  their  part  will  be  amply  com 
pensated  by  the  universal  admiration  which  this 
department  of  the  exhibition  attracted. 

The  committee  have  awarded  to  Wm.  H.  D.  C. 
Wright,  of  Queen  Ann's  Co.  the  premium  of  g8, 
for  the  best  boar,  for  figure,  size  and  early  maturity. 

To  Howel  Bowers,  of  Talbot  Co,  the  premi- 
um of  S6  for  the  second  best  boar,  for  compact- 
ness of  form,  smallness  of  bone,  and  propensity 
to  fat. 

To  Casson  Bowdle,  of  Talbot  Co.  the  premium 
of  g4  for  the  third  best  boar,  for  size,  proportion 
and  easy  keep. 

To  Thomas  Hemsley,  of  Queen  Ann's  Co. 
the  premium  of  §8  for  the  best  sow,  for  large 
dimensions,  easy  keep^  and  small  bone. 

To  Edward  N.  Hambleton,  of  Talbot  Co.  the 


held  in  Nov.  1824,  having  performed  the  duties 
assigned  to  them  with  all  the  skill  and  judgment 
they  possess,  take  leave  to  report,  that  they  were 
gratified  to  find  upon  the  field  so  many  imple- 
ments of  good  construction  and  apparently  well 
calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  respectively  designed. — But  one  threshing 
machine  was  exhibited— yet  the  committee  think 
from  the  best  judgment  they  could  form  of  it  by 
inspection  and  the  certificates  of  most  respecta- 
ble agricultural  characters  on  the  Western  Shore, 
it  is  fully  entitled  to  the  premium  offered  for  the 
best  machine  of  that  kind — it  is  the  one  invented 
by  Mr.  William  Kirk,  of  Baltimore  County,  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Morsell  of  Prince  Georges' 
County,  Md.  who  represents  himself  as  entitled  to 
the  patent  right  for  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 


premium  of  g6  for  the  second  best  sow,  for  early  land,  and  authorises  the  committee  to  say  the 
growth,  symmetry,  and  prolific  qualities.  price  fo  the  same  will  be  glOO  for  it  complete. 

To  Samuel  W.  Thomas,  of  Queen  Ann's  Co.      A  straw  cutter  invented  by  Mr.  Michael  H. 


the  premium  of  g4  for  the  third  best  sow,  for 
early  fecundity,  and  capacity  for  nursing. 
Robert  Brown, 
Josefih  Martin, 
Samuel  Chamberlaine, 
R.  A-  Skinner, 
jVicholas  Martin. 

No.  VII.— SHEEP. 

The  committee  on  sheep  having  discharged  the 
duty  of  examination  of  the  different  parcels  offered 
for  premium,  take  leave  to  report  to  the  Society, 
the  following  decisions. 

That  the  Society's  premium  of  eight  dollars  be 
awarded  to  Dr.  Denny  for  the  best  ram  over  two 
years  old. 

To  Gov.  Stevens,  the  Society's  premium  of  five 
dollars  for  the  second  best  ram  over  two  years  old. 

To  Edward  S.  Winder,  Esq.  the  premium  of 
eight  dollars  for  the  best  ewe  over  one  year  old. 

To  Charles  Nabb,  Esq.  the  premium  of  five 
dollars  for  the  second  best  ewe  over  one  year  old. 

The  committee  on  sheep  have  awarded  to  Gov. 
Stevens  the  premium  of  five  dollais  for  the  two 
best  wethers  over  two  years  old. 


Bonville,  of  Kent  County,  Delaware,  was  shewn, 
price  fifty  dollars,  which  the  committee  think  a 
substantial  and  simple  machine,  but  inferior  to 
Mr.  Eastman's,  heretofore  exhibited  on  our  field. 

Mr.  John  W.  Cragg  exhibited  a  wheat  fan, 
price  eighty  dollars,  of  apparently  excellent  con- 
struction and  good  workmanship — but  the  com- 
mittee think  its  various  machinery  makes  it  too 
complicated  fer  the  use  of  the  generality  of  farm- 
ers— it  is  well  calculated  for  large  milling  estab- 
lishments. 

A  wheat  fan  of  different  construction  from  the 
first  mentioned  was  offered  by  Mr.  Robert  Sin- 
clair of  Baltimore,  price  twenty-five  dollars, 
which  the  committee  think  a  good  one,  and  well 
calculated  tor  the  use  of  most  farmers. 

There  was  a  good  shew  of  ploughs  from  the 
different  establishments  of  Messrs.  Palmer  & 
Sinclair  of  Baltimore,  none  of  which  the  com- 
mittee think  it  necessary  to  notice  particularly, 
except  the  self,  sharpening  plough,  which  we 
think  entitled  to  the  premium  for  the  best  imple- 
ment that  may  be  considered  new,  and  as  deser- 
ving of  the  notice  of  the  society  and  worthy  of 
patronage,  and  Mr.  Ramsay's  plough  with  fotrr 
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mould  boards  which  the  committee  think  a  useful , 
labor  saving  imijlemeiit  to  ijut  in  fallow  wheal 
where  the  ground  is  clear. 

A  wheat  cradle  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  John 
Denny  of  Queen  Anns'  which  tlie  committee 
would  notice  as  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind,  and 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  farmers — all  of  which 
is  respectively  submitted. 

EDVVD.  TILGHIVIAN,  3d  Chairman. 
^      (To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


losi  adviseable  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  depo- 


IDecember  31,  1824. 

jnerally  as  the  common  wasp.     The  wings  of  the 


WoYlVcuVtuve . 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    i'AKMER. 


ON  THE  PEACH  TREE  INSECT 
Sir, — A   North-Carolina  Farmer   has  been  so 
obliging  as  to  furnish  us  (  See  .dmerican  Farmer,  i 
vol.  5,/iage  lis, J  with  hisown  ousei'vations;  and 
also  with  some  notice  of  tlie  remarks  of  severa 
other  distinguished  gentlemen,  on  the  decay  ofi 
the  Peach;  which  has  now  become  so  universal,  i 
as  to  merit  general  attention.     The  immediate  J 
cause  of  this  calamity  is  justly  attributed  by  eve- !j'' J"'°^ 
ry  person,   who  has  written  on  the  subject,  to  a 
worm ;  that  perforates   the   roots  of  the  Peach 
trees,  on  which  it  feeds  ;  leaving  our  beautiful  or- 
chards little  better  than  a  barren  waste  of  dead 
and  decaying  limbs. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  late  Dr.  lilton,  of 
Delaware,  to  preserve  his  trees  was,  it  appears, 
to  draw  the  dirt  from  the  tree  in  the  fall,  then  to 
pour  boiling  water  on  the  roots  to  kill  the  worms  ; 
and  in  the  spring  following  to  return  the  soil  again 
to  the  tree  in  the  form  of  a  hill.  Mr.  llilliam 
Coxe,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  searched  the 


site  ot  the  eggs  from  which  they  were  produced,  ifemale  flies  are  of  a  deep  shinin?  indigo  colour  ■ 
I  coaiinued  my  enquiries  therefore  after  the  pa  ,  while  those  of  the  males  are  rather  reticulated 
rent  Hies  during  tne  ensuing  season;  but  through  and  more  like  the  wings  of  the  common  house 
my  awkwardness  and  ignorance  of  their  habits  it  fly.  The  females  arc  iurlher  i)eautilied  bv  a  scar- 
was  not  until  the  summer  before  last  that  1  fouiullet  coloured  ring  round  their  bodies.  The  sped- 
by  chance  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  a  very  mens  herewith  sent  were  taken  out  of  the  earth 
beaulitu  fly  near  to  the  roots  ot  one  of  my  trees,  yesterday  in  their  pupa  or  chrysalis  state  at  the 
just  in  the  act  ot  emerging  trom  its  shell;  and  root  of  a  decaying  peach  tree,  and  kept  under  a 
before  us  wings  were  fully  e.xpanded,  I  placed  a'tumbler  in  my  office  until  the  Hies  have  just  come 
glass  tumbler  over  it:  and  thus  to  my  great  satis- lout. 

taction  I  obtained  for  the  first  time  a  tair  view  of      I  send  also  the  covering  and  the  shell  out  of 
this  formidable  enemy  ot  our  orchards.  I  which  one  of  the  flies  came;  and  will  be  much 

During  this  last  summer,  having  become  more  obliged  to  you  for  any  information,  in  addition  to 
familiar  with  the  habits  ot  these  flies,  1  have  found  its  proper  scientific  name,  that  vou  can  give  me 
no   dilhcully    whatever  in  obtaining  as  many   of  concerning  this  destructive  insect. 


them  as  1  wanted;  and  I  took  some  of  them  with 
me,  while  on  a  visit  to  New-York,  to  shew  them 
to  Dr.  i\[itchell,  with  a  view  to  obtain  from  him 
','jsuch  information  concerning  them  as  he  might 
possess.  But  these  shy  insects  had  hitherto  eluded 
his  researches,  and  we  could  not  find  any  descrip- 
tion of  them   in  his  books.     On  my  taking  leave 


Believe  me  to  be. 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
JAMES  SMITH. 
To  this  letter  Dr.  Say  politely  returned  me  the 
following  answer: — 

"  Philadelphia,  July  26th,  1824. 


of  this  great  Naturalist  he  gave  me  the  following  ;  Dr.  Tames  Smith 

I  Dear  Sir, — I    regret   the  circumstance  of  my 

"  TVfiw- rorX-,  y«/i/  13M,  1824.     '■  '         .        -     ...    °.  ^ 

Mr.  Ihomas  Say — 
Dear  Sir, — Dr.  James  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  is 


being  absent  at  the  time  you  did  me  the  favour  to 
call  on  your  way  from  New- York.  But  as  it  is  I 
shall  feel  much  gratified  to  communicate  to  you 
now  with  me  and  we  are  examining  together,  the  any  Zoological  information  in  mv  power,  and  beg 
larva  chrysalis  and  imago  ot  the  insect  that  de-  you  to  command  me  freely  in  that  way.  On  the 
stroys  our  peach  trees.  I  tuld  him  tor  his  bet-  present  occasion  I  can  do  no  more  than  refer  you 
ter  satisfaction  to  submit  the  specimens  to  you,  as  to  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Scien- 
our  greatest  proficient  in  entomology,  tor  a  more  j-es,  vol.  3,  page  216,  for  a  p-tper  by  Mr.  James 

VVortn,  on  the  Qgesia  exitwsa,  the  peach  tree  in- 
sect.    The  specimens  you  sent  me,  and  tor  which 


hich   ''*^'''^''  ''•  ""''y  ^o'^"  ^'^  resumed  with  perfect  sue 
cess. 

Truly,  and  with  high  esteem  and  regard, 
Yours, 

SAMUEL  L.  MITCHELL." 


and  em-  second  half  volume  of  my  .\merican  Entomology, 


correct   and  scientific  opinion  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose I  write  him  this  note  of  introduction. 

I  hope  the  history  ot  this  great  class  of  Zoology  rthankyo'u,  are  certainly  ot'the's'ame"  specie's  as 
roots  of  his  trees  summer  and  fall;  and  finally  „,,  may  soon  receive  its  due  proportion  ot  attention.  Mr.  Worth's  insect.     I  propose  to  figure  it  in  the 

opemng  the  ground  he  left  a  kind  of  basin  abouti[^"J^,5';,^l/°l''."l^'^'l'';^'^^^^^^^^  

the  trees,  to  hold  water,  the  freezing  of 
during  the  ensuing  winter  he  supposed  would  de- 
stroy any  of  the  worms  that  might  elude  his  pre- 
vious search.  John  H  Cocke,  Jisy.  of  Virginia, 
used  tobacco,  bound  round  the  body  of  the  tree, 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  encircling  the 


and  shall,  therefore,  further  thank  you  for  any 
additional  information,  resulting  from  your  own 
observations,  relative  to  its  manners  and  habits, 
or  to  those  of  any  other  injurious  insect.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  highly  necessary  to  devote  more  at- 


But  1  was  again  disappointed  and  had  to  return  tention  to  destructive  insects  than  has  been  hith- 
part  where  the  tty  that  produces  these  worms  de-  home  without  attaining  the  object  of  my  call  on  erto  done.  Mr.  Worth's  plan  of  destroying  the 
posite  their  eggs.  The  deleterious  quality  of  the  Dr.  Say,  or  injoying  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  in-  peach  insect,  may  probably  be  the  best;  but  that 
tobacco  it  was  supposed  prevented  the  approach  t^rview  with  him.     1  therefore  addressed  the  fol-  of  plastering  common  bricklayers  mortar  about, 


of  the  fly.     But  notwithstanding  all  these  various! lowing  letter  to  him  :- 


methods  that  have  been  resorted  to  to  prevent  it, 

we  still  find  that  our  orchards  are  decaying;  andLOr.  Thomas  Say — 


Baltimore,  22d  July,  1S24. 


or  near  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  as  recommended 
in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  American  Far- 
mer,   seems  to  promise  well  to  be  a  somewhat 
the  peach  is  at  this  time  unknown  on  many  farms  I     Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  a  note  from  Dr.  Mitchell  'listing  protection.  *********** 
■  .        .  -I     ....  .  ,       .  J  ^ijj^  very  respectfully, 

Y'our  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  SAY." 
On  reference  to  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  I  have  found 
into  the  Natural  History  of  these  destructive  in  I      With  this  you  will  receive  specimens  of  the  in-  the  following  communication,  which  I  have  copi- 
sects:  hoping  that  if  I  could  develope  their  un-  sect  to  which  the  Doctor  alludes.    I  am  anxious  ed,   and  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  give 
known  habits  more  fully,  I  would  be  able  with  to  learn  from  you  the  proper  name  and  character  it  a  place  in  your  valuable  paper. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 


that  formerly  yielded  the  greatest  abundance  of  which  I  hoped  to  have  had  the  pleasure  to  deliver 
this  delicious  fruit.  in  person,  when  on  my  way  home  from  New-York,' 

Being  anxiousto  obtain  all  the  information  I  could  a  few  days  since:  but  you  were  not  in  when  I 
on  this  subject,  I  undertook  a  few  years  since  to, called,  and  I  had  but  an  hour  or  two  to  spend  in' 
examine   for  myself  and  enquire  more   minutely  Philadelphia. 


greater  cei'tainty  to  secure  my  trees  from  their  of  this  insect;  and  I  "hope  if  we  can  make  this 
ravages.  I  searched  and  readily  found  the  worms  little  enemy  more  generally  known  to  our  fellow-, 
themselves,  in  different  stages  of  their  growth,  Icitizens,  we  will  enable  them  to  preserve  a  tree. 


all  perforating  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  cutting 
up  their  substance  into  small  bits  like  saw  dust ; 
but  I  could  not  discover  any  fly  that  I  could  sus- 
pect as  being  the  parent  of  these  depredators. — 
On  the  22d  Nov.  1821,  I  took  up  a  tree  of  about 
three  years  growth;  out  of  the  roots  of  which, 
during  the  summer  previous,  I  had  taken  a  num- 
ber of  worms,  about  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  and  I 
now  got  about  a  dozen  more,  that  had  come  nearly 
to  their  full  growth — some  of  them  being  an  inch 
and  others  nearly  an  inch  and  quarter  long — they 
^ere  all  of  a  whitish  colour  inclining  to  brown — 
their  heads  dark  brown  and  furnished  in  front 
with  a  pair  of  strong  nippers,  with  which  they 
readily  cut  or  bored  their  way  into  the  roots  of 
the  trees.  But  in  as  much  as  1  had  not  been  able 
to  detect  the  parent  fly  I  was  still  obliged  to  re- 
main, as  uncertain  as  at  first,  what  plan  was  the 


Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

JAMES  SMITH. 

Baltimore,  27th  Oct.  1824. 


than  which  none  can  add  more  to  their  health  and' 

enjoyments.  |  

So  far  as  I  have  ascertained  the  history  of  this  An    account  of  the  Insect  so  destructive  to  the 
insect  it  is  tills: — it  is  found  in  the  larva  or  worm       -       ■  _      . 

state,  at  all  seasons,  living  and  depredating  uponj 
the  roots  of  the  peach  trees,   which  it  kills  in  a 


Peach  tree.    By  James  IPouth.  Read  Jan.  7, 

1323. 

In  July  last,  I  furnished  to  Thomas  Say  the 
few  years.     The  worm  is  of  a  dull   white  colour,  male  and  female  of  the  insect  so  destructive  to 
about  an  inch  in  length,  having  a  yellow  head  fur-  the  peach  tree,  and  he  has  favoured  me  with  the 
nished  with  strong  teeth  for  cutting  and  boring  its  following  scientific  description  of  them,  viz: 
way  into  the  trees.     When  the  larva  attains  its  iEGERlA,  Fubricius. 

full  growth  it  leaves  the  tree  and  descending  into  "  X..  exitiosa.  M alK.  Body  steel  blue :  antenne 
the  earth,  forms  a  covering  for  itself  out  of  the  saw  hairy  on  the  inner  side,  black  with  a  tinge  of  blue: 
dust  it  [makes  and  the  gum  and  mucilage  which  /lal/ii  beneath,  and  basal  band  of  the  head  above 
exudes  with  with  it  from  tlie  wounded  routs  of  and  beneath,  pale  yellow:  eyes  black  brown: 
the  tree.  In  this  covering  the  worm  lays  secnve, thorax  with  two  pale  yellow  longitudinal  lines 
in  its  pupa  state,  and  until  it  is  ready  to  cast  its'and  a  transverse  one  behind  interrupted  above,  a 
skin  or  shell;  when  it  pushes  out  to  the  surface  of  spot  of  the  same  colour  beneath  the  origin  of  the 
the  ground  aud  emerges  a  perfect  fly,  as  large  ge-j  wings:  wings  hyaline,  nervures  and  margin  steel 
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blue,  more  dilated  on  the  costal  maigin  and  anas- 
toiiiobini;  band  of  the  superior  wings  :  feet,  coxa;, 
two  bands  on  the  tibia  Including  the  spines,  inci- 
sures ot'  the  posterior  tarsi  and  anterior  tarsi  be- 
hind, pale  yellow:  abdomen  with  two  verv  nar- 
row pale  yellow  bands,  of  which  one  is  near  the 
base  and  the  other  on  the  middle:  tail  fringed, 
the  fringe  margined  with  white  each  side. 

"  Length  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch. 

"  Length  to  the  tip  of  the  wings  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  shorter. 

"Female.  Body  very  dark  steel  blue  with  a 
tinge  of  purple:  fialpi  beneath  black;  thorax 
immaculate  :  inferior  wuig-s  hyaline,  with  an 
opacjue  margin,  and  longitudinal  line,  the  latter 
and  the  costal  margin  are  dilated  :  tergiim  with 
the  fifth  segment  bright  fulvous. 
"  Lenth  seven-tenths  of  an  inch. 
"The  PUPA  has  too  semifacijc  of  spines  upon 
each  of  the  segments  excepting  the  three  termi- 
nal ones,  which  have  a  single  row  only. 

"  The  FOLLICLE  is  brown  oblong-oval,  and  is 
composed  of  small  ])ieces  of  bark  and  earth, 
closely  connected  together  by  the  web  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

"  The  very  great  disparity  of  markings  be- 
tween the  sexes  of  this  destructive  species,  would 
lead  us  to  hesitate  in  admitting  their  identity,  if 
we  were  not  aware  that  in  this  genus  the  males 
andfemalesin  several  instances,  differ  exceeding- 
ly from  each  other.  In  the  present  instance  this 
difference  is  so  great,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
construct  a  specific  character  which  shall  distin- 
guish them  from  all  others  of  the  genus.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  Entomological  works,  I 
■have  not  been  able  to  find  any  notice  whatever  of 
this  species,  1  therefore  describe  it  as  new." 

In  a  communication  which  I  sometime  ago  made 
to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bucks  County,  I 
described  the  general  appearance  of  the  insect  in 
the  winged  state,  and  made  some  mention  of  the 
egg ;  but  the  only  opportunity  which  1  have  had 
of  examining  the  egg,  was  in  a  glass  tumbler, 
where  the  insect  was  confined  ;  and  in  that  case, 
the  deposite  might  have  been  prematurely  made. 
The  eggs  thus  observed  were  oblong- oval,  just 
discernible  by  the  naked  eye  and  of  a  dull  yellow 
colour,  and  were  attached  to  the  side  of  the  tum- 
bler, with  a  glutinous  substance.  1  have  not  yet 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  ascertain  satisfactorily,  on 
what  part  of  the  tree  the  deposite  is  made.  I 
have  never  seen  the  female  at  rest,  except  in  one 
instance  on  the  leaf,  and  it  may  be  possible,  that 
there  is  the  place  of  deposite;  but  1  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  it  is  made  somewhere  on  the  trunk, 
and  attached  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
tumbler  above  mentioned. 

The  larva  is  white  with  a  reddish  brown  head, 
but  it  is  so  generally  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  it  particularly.  It  commences  its  ope- 
rations the  last  of  September  and  beginning  of 
October,  and  appears  to  enter  the  tree  a  little  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground  where  the  bark  is 
tender:  it  cuts  through  the  bark  and  passes  down- 
wards into  the  root,  then  turns  its  course  upwards 
and  again  reaches  the  surface  by  the  beginning  of 
July  following.  It  is,  however,  some  times  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  precise  place  where  the  worm 
enters,  as  it  is  then  so  small,  that  the  aperture  is' 
scarcely  discernible,  and  hence  the  very  absurd 
notions  that  are  entertained  by  many  individuals 
respecting  the  propagation  of  some  insects,  and 
the  error  prevalent  in  the  present  case,  that  the 
insect  while  in  the  winged  state,  punctures  tiie 
tree  and  lodges  the  egg. within  the  bark.  The 
pupa  state  commences  about  the  first  of  July,  but 
more  generally  takes  place  about  the  uiddle  of 
that  month,  and  is  to  be  found  enveloped  in  its 
follicle,  close  to  the  trunk,  among  the  gumaiy 


matter  that  oozes  from  the  tree.  It  ajjpears  in 
the  winged  state  from  the  tenth  of  July  to  the  be 
ginning  of  August,  but  more  generally  the  latter 
part  ot  July. 

On  the  tenth  of  July  last,  I  examined  my  trees, 
and  found  twenty  follicles  and  about  thirty  of  the 
larva;  four  of  the  follicles  were  empty,  the  in- 
sect having  passed  into  the  winged  state;  the  re- 
maining sixteen  contained  the  pupa  ;  the  larva 
were  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  having  com- 
pleted their  destructive  career. 

Many  remedies  have  been  prescribed  for  the 
disease  to  which  that  very  valuable  fruit  tree, 
the  peach,  is  subjected,  by  the  depredation  of  the 
insect  here  treated  of;  but  those  remedies  have 
been  prescribed  without  a  proper  examination  of 
the  case.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  them.  Hot 
water,  tanner's  bark,  and  Hour  of  sulphur  have 
been  recommended  to  be  applied  to  the  root  of 
the  tree ;  and  soft  soap  and  lime-wash  to  the 
trunk,  without  stating  the  time  of  application. 
Now,  I  am  sure  that  neither  of  these  can  have 
any  effect  in  destroying  the  insect,  unless  applied 
when  it  is  on  the  outside  of  the  tree,  and  coming 
in  immediate  contact  therewith;  nevertheless, 
any  thing  that  nourishes  the  tree,  may  enable  it 
to  resist  an  attack  which  it  could  not  sustain  in  a 
weakly  state.  The  boxing  around  the  trunk,  and 
filling  with  ashes,  sand,  orother  matter,  or  hilling 
with  earth,  during  the  summer,  and  laying  the 
roots  bare  in  winter,  I  think  a  very  injurious 
practice  and  often  proves  fatal  to  the  tree;  it  is 
about  as  natural  as  that  a  man  should  be  clothed 
in  warm  weather,  and  go  naked  in  cold;  and 
where  any  good  has  been  derived  by  such  prac- 
tice, it  has  not  been  owing  to  the  extra  covering 
in  summer,  or  the  exposure  of  the  roots  in  win- 
ter, but  simply  by  using  some  nutritious  substance 
that  gave  new  vigour  to  the  tree. 

The  best  plan  of  guarding  against  the  ravages 
of  the  insect  which  I  have  found,  is  to  examine 
the  trees  early  in  the  month  of  July ;  take  a 
bricklayer's  trowel  and  opening  the  ground  around 
the  trunk,  the  lodgment  of  the  insect  will  at  once 
be  discovered,  by  theappearanceof  gum,  and  can 
readily  be  destroyed:  one  person  can  thus  exa- 
mine more  than  one  hundred  trees  in  less  than 
half  a  day,  and  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  insects 
will  escape.  But,  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  destroy  them,  I  would  advise,  that  from  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  August,  sonfie  swingling 
tow,  a  piece  of  hairy  hide,  (the  hair  inside,  but 
turned  over  at  top)  or  some  other  coarse  thing  of 
six  or  more  inches  in  width,  be  tied  close  around 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  under  edge  to  be  a  lit- 
tle covered  with  earth,  so  as  to  prevent  any  pas- 
sage beneath  ;  about  the  middle  of  September  re- 
move the  bandage,  and  immediately  give  the 
whole  trunk  of  the  tree  a  covering  of  soft  soap  or 
lime-wash,  well  brushed  on,  that  no  spot  from  the 
head  to  the  root  may  remain  untouched.  Per- 
haps a  decoction  of  tobacco  or  some  other  wash 
might  do  better  ;  even  hot  water  would  be  effec- 
tual where  the  tree  was  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear 
the  application;  or,  it  may  be  that  tl;e  v/ash 
would  answer  the  purpose  without  the  bandage, 
(and  I  am  now  trying  the  experiment)  but  where 
the  bandage  is  dispensed  with,  the  wash  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  applied  about  the  first  of  September, 
or  I  should  have  great  confidence  in  a  bandage  of 
tobacco  leaves  or  stems;  it  should  be  kept  on 
from  the  first  of  August  to  November,  and  could 
do  no  damage  by  being  continued,  provided  it  was 
not  tied  so  close  as  to  cramp  the  growth  of  the 
tree. 

But  there  are  causes  of  decline,  other  than  that 
of  the  insect,  and  a  principal  one  is,  the  not  stir- 
ring of  the  ground  ;  I  apprehend,  that  the  dis- 
ease called  "  yellows"  is  ofteu  thus  occasioned. — 
Last  year  my  peach  orchard  wasconsideirably  af- 


fected; the  ground  had  not  been  ploughed  tor 
three  years  and  had  become  quite  covered  with 
grass.  In  the  springof  the  current  year,  I  had  it 
well  broken  u(),  and  kept  clean  during  the  sum- 
mer: the  trees  soon  assumed  a  heaUhy  appear- 
ance and  furnished  a  plentiful  supply  of  fjne  tiuit, 
and  che  whole  orchard  is  now  in  the  most  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  I  believe,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  it  in  that  state. 

^m^O-f^' 


DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Staggers. — This  disease  has  been  usually  divid- 
ed into  two  kinds;  viz.  the  sleepy  and  the  mad 
staggers.  The  latter  disease  is  noticed  under  the 
head  Brain,  Injlwued,  the  former  muWr  tliat  of 
Lethargy.  I  have  there  observed,  that  the  dis- 
ease described  by  Mr.  Poole  under  that  name,  as 
having  occurred  so  frequently  and  proved  so  fatal, 
before  the  moors  were  enclosed,  differs  from  tlie 
disorder  which  in  the  first  volume  of  the  i'eteri- 
nary  Medicine  has  been  named  Stomach  Stasgers, 
in  the  length  of  time  it  continued  before  the  ani- 
mal died,  which  was,  he  says,  sometimes  two 
months.  Ihe  disorder,  therefore,  whicii  he  de- 
scribes, though  resembling  staggers  in  some  re- 
spects, is  probably  of  a  different  kind,  and  caus- 
ed by  the  narcotic  or  other  poisonous  tjualilits 
of  ragwort,  the  operation  of  which  is  perhaps 
promoted  by  the  cold  and  exposed  situation  in 
which  the  animals  are  kept.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  8;),  a 
disease  is  described,  the  symptoms  of  whicli  nearly 
resemble  those  of  stomach- staggers,  which  raged 
with  great  violence  in  Glamorganshire.  "In  one 
year,"  my  correspondent  at  Swansea  informed 
me,  "a  neighbour  of  ours  lost  more  than  a  hundred 
horses  by  it,  and  the  next  year  we  lost  about  30. 
The  symptoms  you  mention  as  diaiiiijiuisliing  sto- 
mach-staggers are  exactly  such  as  u.cui- liere ; 
and  the  distinction  you  point  out  between  this  and 
brain-staggers  is  correct ;  but,  beside  the  symp- 
toms you  mention,  the  animal  is  subjecteil  to  a 
general  convulsive  affection,  frequently  atLcinpts 
to  stale,  discharging  a  little  urine  at  a  time,  by 
shoots,  as  if  convu'sed;  and  most  commo'ly  the 
horse's  jaw  is  locked  some  time  previous  to  his 
death."  Symptoms  of  stomach  or  syinptoniaiic 
staggers:  the  horse  hangs  down  his  head  or  rests 
it  in  the  manger;  appears  drowsy,  veiuses  his 
food;  the  tongue  and  mouth  are  tinged  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour;  the  membrane  under  the  eye-lid 
is  generally  more  deeply  tinged,  approaching  to  a 
dusky  orange  colour.  There  is  a  slight  convul- 
sive motion  or  twitching  of  the  muscles  or  the 
chest,  the  fore  legs  appear  suddenly  to  give  way 
at  times,  as  if  the  horse  would  fall,  but  this  sel- 
dom happens;  and  he  rarely  liesdown,  unless  tiie 
disease  is  going  off,  or  death  is  approaching. — 
The  pulse  is  never  affected  in  the  early  stage  of 
this  complaint,  but  when  the  di.iease  continues 
four  or  five  days,  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and 
lungs  sometimes  takes  place.  The  disease  is  al- 
ways attended  with  costiveness,  and  the  dung  that 
is  drawn  off  by  raking  is  generally  hard  and  slimy. 
The  urine  is  generally  in  small  quantity  ;  and  in 
the  latter  stage  of  the  disorder  1  have  known  a 
retention  of  urine  take  place,  probably  from  a 
paralytic  state  of  the  bladder.  1  have  sometimes 
observed,  that  on  opening  the  stable  door,  the 
horse  appears  to  be  roused  for  a  time,  pricks  up 
his  ears,  and  neighs.  In  the  latter  stage  of  the 
disease  the  jaw  sometimes  becomes  locked.  It 
has  been  clearly  proved,  by  opening  horses  that 
have  died  of  this  complaint,  that  the  symptoms 
arise  from  the  stomach  being  crammed  or  distend- 
ed with  dry  undigested  food;  but  it  has  not  been 
clearly  ascertained  what  it  is  that  causes  this  loss 
of  power  in  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  becomes  incapable  of  performing  its  fanctions. 
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From  considering  the  variety  of  circumstances  is  owing,  perliaps,  more  to  the  inattention  of  the 
and  situations  in  which  the  disease  takes  place,  it  proprietor  of  the  horse,  than  the  obstinacy  of  the 
appears  probable  that  difTerent  causes  may  pro-,  disease,  that  itso  often  proves  fatal 


The  ball: — Calomel,  three  drams; 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  two  drams  ; 
Ginger,  three  drams; 
Aloes,  six  drams. — Syrup   enough 
to  form  a  ball. 


duce  the  same  disorder,  but  in  various  degress. 
The  lethargy  described  by  Mr.  Poole,  which  ap- 

Eears  to  be  caused  by  tlie  plant  ragwort,  is  per- 
aps  the  same  disease  as  that  whicli  occurred 
near  Swansea,  only  in  a  less  accute  form  ;  and  the 
cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  The  hard  dung  should  be  drawn  from  the  rectum, 
though  originating  perhaps  in  a  different  cause  and  opening  clysters  injected.  The  ball  should 
from  either  of  the  former,  is  precisely  the  same  be  followed  by  some  stimulating  fluid,  which 
disorder;  in  a  more  acute  form  than  that  caused, should  be  frequently  repeated.  When  the  dung 
by  ragwort,  but  less  so  than  the  disease  which  becomes  soft,  an^',  the  horse  appears  to  be  getting 
appeared  near  Swansea.  Mr.  Poole  appears  to|better,  let  him  drink  fj'equently  oatmeal  or  wheat 
be  an  accurate  observer,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  flour  gruel;  a  little  cordi.d  medicine  may  also  be 
that  he  did  not  examine  the  horses  and  cows  that  |  given,  but  he  must  be  fed  with  great  care,  and  be 
died  of  this  complaint,  and  prove,  by  an  experi-!allowed  no  hay,  for  a  few  days  after  his  recovery, 
ment,  that  ragwort  really  possesses  that  poison-, The  stimulating  fluid  above   mentioned  may   be 


ous  quality  which  he  attributes  to  it.     It  is  possi 
ble  that  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  improved  state  of 
the   land,  and  a  want  of  noxious  exhalations  i a 
consequence  of  draining,  &c.    The  staggers  which 
proved  so  fatal  in  Glamorganshire,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  were  an  epidemic,  or  rather  an  ende- 
mic and  contagious  disorder.     The  gentleman  of 
Swansea,  who  favoured  me  with  his  observations 
on  this  disorder,  says,  "  I  strongly  suspect  it  arises 
from  some  poisonous  plants  in  our  pastures,  which 
flourish  only  to  a  poisonous  extent  at  some  par- 
ticular times,  and  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
detected.     I  have  mentioned  our  horses  having 
been  attacked  the  year  following  onr  neighbour's 
great  loss,  and  when  they  were  free  from  it. — 
Most  of  our  horses  were  purposely  kept  in  the 
stable ;  and  I  have  some  idea  that  they  were  fed 
upon  hay  of  the  same  year  that  our  neighbour's 
horses  were  fed  upon  the  preceding  year."  In  ano- 
ther part  of  the  letter,  he  says,  "  Our  neighbours 
firmly  believe  it  is  contagious:  they  took  every 
precaution  to  prevent  contagion,  and  the  disease 
left  them.    I  was  incredulous,  and  at  this  time 
■we  had  not  suffered:  ahorse  from  their  neigh- 
bourhood came  to  graze  in  some  fields  through 
■which  our  horses  passed ;  he  died  of  this  disor- 
der, and  was  left  unburied:  from  this  time  the 
disorder  began  with  us;  but  not  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the   horse   remaining   unburied,  1 
took  no  precaution.    The  valuable  horse  before 
mentioned  was  taken  ill  the  next  day,  and  soon 
died."     In  the   cases  of  staggers  which  I  have 
seen,  and   they  are  numerous,  the  disease    has 
never  appeared  to  originate  in  contagion  or  infec 
tion.     When  it  has  occurred  at  grass,  it  is  gene 
rally  about  autumn,  and  frequently  in  meadows 
adjoining  rivers,  and  other  situations  where  the 
grass  at  that  time  is  rank,  and  possesses  but  little 
nutriment.     The  humid  and  cold  atmosphere  in 
such  places  may  perhaps  contribute,  in  no  slight 
degree,  to  the  production  of  the   disorder.     The 
cases  of  staggers  I  have  met  withwhich  occurred 
.  in  stables,  have  appeared  to  arise  from  the  horse 
eating  too  greedily,  swallowing  his  food  whenini 
perfectly  chewed,  or  eating  freely  of  loud  thati; 
difficult  of  digestion.    Young  vigorous  horses  may 
digest  the  most  unwholesome  food;  but  such  as 
have    been   debilitated  by    hard  usage,  and  are 
rather  advanced  in  age,   become,  like  a  modern 
bilious  man,  very  weak  in  their  digestive  organs, 
and,   when  improperly  fed,  liable  to  apoplexy  or 
staggers.     I  am  convinced,  that  the  only  remedy 
for  this  disorder  is  a  mixture  of  a  powerful  sti- 
mulant with  a  purgative.     From  whatever  cause 
the  disease  may  proceed,  it  has  beeji  clearly  prov- 
ed, that  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  undigested 
food,  from  a  loss  of  vital  energy  ;  I  would  there- 
fore advise,  in  the  first   place,  the  following  ball 
to  be  given.     It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  veterinary  practitioner  is  seldom  consulted 
until  the  disease  has  made  some  progress;  and  it 


The  total  increase  of  receipts  for 
the  three  quarters  specified,  is  S-t2,767  14. 

The  accounts  registered  lor  the  quarter  end- 
ing on  the  30i.h  of  September  last,  have  not  been 
all  examined,  but  it  is  calculated  that  the  re- 
ceipts will  exceed,  by  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
the  receipts  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the 
previous  year,  which  will  make  an  augmentation 
of  receipts,  for  the  four  quarters,  of  about  fifty- 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
dollars. 

The  total  amount  of  receipts  for 
postage  for  the  three  quarters  above 
stated,  is  S878,8'";6  33. 

During  the  same  time  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  Department,  were       ^868,121  50. 


composed  of  warm  salt  water,  with  a  little  com 
pound  spirit  of  ammonia  or  mustard. 

REPORT 
OF  THE   POSTMASTER   GENERAL. 

The  Fostmaiter   General  to  Che  President  of  the 
United  States. 
Post  Office  Departmant^  jOth  JVov.  1824. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  the 
following  report  respecting  the  transactions  of 
this  department. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment from  the  1st  April,  182  2,  to 
the  1st  April,  1823,  were,  as  stated 
in  my  report  of  November  last,      Jgi, 169,885  51. 

The  receipts  for  postage,  during 
the  same  period,  were  gl, 114,245  12. 

Leaving  an  expenditure  of  fifty-five  thousand 
and  five  hundred  and  forty  dollars  and  thirty -nine 
cents  more  than  the  current  receipts. 

The  expenditures  from  the  1st 
April,  1823,  to  the  1st  April,  1824, 
were  81,170,144  63. 

Receipts  for  postage,  during  the 
same  time  amounted  to  gl, 153,845  72 

Leaving  an  expenditure,  beyond  the  receipts, 
of  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
dollars  and  ninety-one  cents. 

A  comparison  of  the  receipts  for  postage,  for 
the  three  quarters  preceding  the  30th  June  last, 
with  the  corresponding  quarters  of  the  previous 
year,  will  show  a  considerable  increase  of  receipts. 

Postage  received  from  1st  Octo- 
ber, to  the  31st  December,  1823, 
amounted  to  ^277,834  10. 

In  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1822,  there  was  received  §261,741  64 


16,091  46, 
Making  an   increase  for  this  quarter,  of  siX' 
teen  ihuusand  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  forty 
six  cents. 

Postage  received  from  1st  Janua- 
ry, 1824,  to  the  31st  of  March,  en- 
sumg  §309,755  69. 

In  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  year  1823  {g285,144  29. 


§10,744  83. 
Leaving  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty  four  dollars  and  eighty -three  cents, 
more  than  the  expenditures  for  the  three  quarters. 

Contracts  were  made  in  September,  1823,  to 
transport  the  mail  in  the  present  year  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  miles  more  than  it  was  transport- 
ed in  the  year  1823.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  and  thirty  four  miles  of  this  dis- 
tance, it  will  be  conveyed  in  stages.  There  has 
also  been  given,  on  many  routes,  within  the  same 
time,  greater  expedition  m  the  conveyance  of  the 
mail  for  which  an  adequate  cofnpensation  is  paid. 

In  making  the  mail  contracts  in  September  last, 
for  New  England  and  New  York,  there  was  but 
little  reduction  of  expenditure,  but  many  impor- 
tant accommodations  were  given,  by  making  pro- 
vision for  an  increased  transportation  of  the  mail. 
Under  these  contracts,  the  mail  will  be  convey- 
ed two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty  miles  per  annum  more  than  it 
has  ever  before  been  transported,  by  contract,  in 
the  same  sections  of  country.  It  will  be  convey- 
ed in  stages,  the  whole  of  this  distance,  except 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  mdes.  ' 

Since  the  first  of  July,  1823,  the  transportation 
of  the  mail  has  been  increased  four  hundred  and 
ninety-live  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
miles  per  annum.  Of  this  distance  it  will  be 
conveyed  in  stages  three  hundred  and  seventy-four 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles. 

This  transportation,  computed  at  the  lowest 
price  for  which  similar  service  is  performed, 
will  amount  to  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
annually.  When,  to  the  sum  is  added  the  deii- 
ciency  of  receipts  to  meet  the  expenditures  for 
the  year  ending  on  the  1st  April,  1823,  and  the 
probable  excess  of  receipts  for  the  present  year, 
above  the  expenditures,  the  improvement  of  the 
operation  of  the  department  will  appear. 

For  the  above  service  jgJU.OOO  00. 

Deficiency  of  receipts  to  meet 
the  expenditures  for  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  1st  April,  1823,  g55,540  39. 

Probable  amount  of  receipts  for 
postage  the  present  year,  above  the 
current  expenses  gl5,000  00. 


23,611  40. 

Making  an  increase,  for  this  quarter,  of  twen- 
ty-three thousand  six  hundred  and  eleven  dollars 
and  forty  cents. 

Postage  received  from  1st  April 
to  the  30th  of  June,  1824  8281,275  54. 

There  was  received  for  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  the  year  1823   §278,211  26. 

S3,064  28. 
Making  an  increase  for  this  quarter  of  three 
thousand  and  sixty-four  dollars  and  twenty-eight 
cents. 


Si 00,540  39. 

From  this  statement,  it  appears  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  department  has  been  improved,  in 
comparison  with  the  year  ending  on  the  first  of 
.'Vpril,  1823,  by  a  reduction  of  expenditure  and  in- 
crease of  receipts,  one  hundred  tiiousand,  five 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  and  tnirty-nine  cents 
per  annum. 

The  advantages  from  the  arrangement  adopted  . 
respecting  newspaper  postage,  have  not  been  fully 
developed,  but  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the 
receipts  for  that  item  have  been  increased  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per 
annum. 
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Unremitted  exertions  liave  been  made  to  col- 
lect the  balances  due  to  the  depaitnient.  With 
in  the  past  year  many  suits  have  been  brought  and 
judgment  obtained.  In  many  cases,  where  judg- 
ments have  been  obtained  on  accounts  of  long 
standing,  the  delinquent  Postmasters  and  their 
sureties  have  been  found  insolvent,  and  the  costs 
of  suit  have  been  consequently  paid  by  the  De- 
partment. To  avoid  as  far  as  possible,  a  useless 
expenditure  of  this  kind,  the  Attorney  of  the 
United  States  is  now  requested,  when  an  account 
of  some  years  standing  is  sent  him  for  collection, 
not  to  commence  suit,  if,  on  inquiry,  he  shall  find 
the  principal  and  his  surety  are  insolvent.  To 
issue  process  in  such  a  case,  would  subject  the 
Department  to  a  bill  of  costs,  witliout  answering 
anv  valuable  object  to  the  public.  In  a  short 
time,  all  demands  against  delinquent  Postmasters 
•will  be  in  suit,  where  there  exists  any  probability 
that  more  than  the  costs  can  be  collected. 

The  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the 
revenue  of  this  department  for  the  past  year  au 
thorises  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  able  to  meet  an 
increased  expenditure,  l)y  affording  additional 
mail  accommodations  on  established  routes,  or  by 
transporting  the  mail  on  new  routes  which  Con- 
gress may  think  proper  to  establish. 

There  are  many  routes,  now  in  operation, 
which  require  greater  expenditure  than  any  ad- 
vantage arising  to  the  public  would  seem  to  justify. 
If  these  were  discontinued,  and  other  routes  of 
more  general  utility  established,  the  public  con- 
venience would  be  greatly  promoted  without  ad- 
ding to  the  expenditure  of  the  department.  A 
judicious  revision  of  the  mail  routes,  and  of  the 
law  regulating  the  Post  Office  Department,  will 
enable  it,  in  a  very  short  time,  not  only  to  send 
the  mail  into  every  populous  neighbourhood  of 
the  Union,  but  to  give  every  accommodation 
which  may  be  desii-able  to  the  important  com- 
mercial posts. 

The  money  lately  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
repair  so  much  of  the  mail  route,  from  Nashville 
in  Tennessee,  to  New  Orleans,  as  passes  through 
the  Indian  country,  and  which  was  placed  by 
your  direction  at  the  disposition  of  this  depart- 
ment, has  been  applied  to  the  object  intended, 
except  five  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  and  six 
cents. 

As  a  small  sum  of  money  was  to  be  expended 
in  repairing  a  road  of  great  length,  and  as  the 
public  interest  requires  that  the  repairs  should  be 
made  the  whole  extent,  so  as  to  remove  all  ob- 
structions to  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  it 
was  deemed  important,  before  the  commence 
ment  of  the  work,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  ex- 
lent  of  those  obstructions.  This  was  done  by  the 
person  appointed  to  make  the  repairs ;  and  in 
making  them,  streams  of  water,  which  were  oc- 
casionally rendered  impassable  to  the  mail,  by 
high  water,  were  bridged;  and  swamps,  which 
were  also  sometimes  impassable,  were  cause- 
wayed. The  work,  it  is  believed,  has  been  faith- 
fully executed,  and  at  such  places  on  the  route 
as  most  required  it. 

After  the  work  was  done,  the  money  was  paid, 
on  the  valuation  of  two  practical  men,  who  were 
recommended  to  the  department  as  well  qualified 
for  that  purpose.     They  were  instructed  to  ex- 
amine minutely,  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
had  been  performed,  with  a  view  to  its  perma 
nency  and  the  object  designed,  and  to  report  what 
sum  would  be  a  reasonable  compensation  for  it. 
The  balance  of  the   appropriation   which  re 
mains  unexpended,   will   be   applied  in    making 
some  additional  repairs  duiing  the  present  winter. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  most  respectfully 
your  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  M'LEAN. 
2ht  President  af  the  United  States; 


From  Beirs  lieek/ij  Messenger . 

IMPORT  TRADE  INTO  ENGLAND,  AND 
Agkicultural  Imports  in  particular. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  flourishing  condition 
of  Ki  itish  trade  ;  and  particularly  to  the  excess 
of  the  exports  of  British  growth  and  industry  of 
one  year  above  another.  ^We  have  considered, 
in  equal  fulness,  the  actual  state  of  our  imports. 
It  is  our  present  [)urpose  again  to  do  this. 

In  order  to  give  a  due  weight  and  interest  to 
these  considerations,  it  is  necessary  to  correct  a 
popular  error  upon  this  subject.  It  was  formerly 
the  practice  with  all  our  political  writers  to  com- 
pare merely  our  exports  and  imports  together, 
and  then,  subtracting  the  amount  of  the  one 
from  the  other,  to  set  down  the  difference, — that 
is,  the  excess  of  the  exports  above  the  imports, 
as  the  actual  gain  of  the  country  ;  as  if  the  im- 
ports were  so  much  money  expended  and  con-.u- 
med  in  the  purchase  of  the  exports;  and  that 
the  worth  of  the  exports,  beyond  this  price  paid 
for  them,  was  the  only  gain  or  addiuion  to  the 
national  stock.  It  is  true,  that,  in  all  our  late 
political  writers,  this  error  has  disappeared  ;  but 
it  still  continues  to  hold  its  ground  in  our  news- 
papers and  in  public  opinion.  It  is,  therefore, 
briefly  necessawy,  generally  to  observe,  that  as 
the  imports  are  bought  by  traders  for  the  purpose 
of  trading,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  materials  of  our 
manufactures,  or  the  stock  of  the  trader  and 
dealer,  they  equallj'  constitute  national  wealth, 
and  equally  contribute  to  the  activity  of  national 
commerce,  with  the  amount  of  our  exports.  For 
example,  without  a  good  stock  of  hemp,  flax,  and 
wool,  what  would  become  of  our  linen  and  cotton 
manufactures  }  Without  our  imports  of  wine, 
how  would  the  capital  of  our  wine  merchants  call 
forth  so  much  active  labour  and  industry  in  all 
those  who  supply  the  article,  and  invite  and  force 
into  the  general  channel  of  circulation,  so  much 
of  the  income  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  ?  It  is 
the  same  with  every  other  article  of  import 
It  is  either  a  raw  material  of  manufacture,  and 
therein  its  amount  is  a  proof  and  an  instrument 
of  the  actual  prosperity  of  such  manufacture  ;  or 
it  is  an  article  of  mere  consumption,  but  thereby, 
giving  activity  to  the  circulation  of  the  geneial 
capital,  affording  wealth  to  the  dealers  and  large 
traders,  and  distributing  wages  and  the  means  of 
comfortable  sustenance  to  all  those  concerned  in 
conveying  it  through  the  community. 

Now,  then,  as  our  limits  aff'ord  us  only  the 
means  of  observing  upon  the  main  points  of  a 
subject  so  large  and  so  complicate,  we  would 
first  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ac 
tual  progress  of  this  import  trade,  within  the 
last  three  years.  We  can  afford,  indeed,  only 
one  sentence  to  this  subject,  but  that  sentence 
will  speak  for  itself.  la  the  year  1822,  the 
amount  of  our  exports,  according  to  the  official 
report,  was  twenty-nine  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  In  ls23,  about  the  same  sum, 
or  rather  short  of  it,  the  official  figures  being, 
twenty-nine  million  fourhundred  thousand  pounds. 
But,  in  1824,  (the  year  finishing  in  J.inuary  last,) 
their  amount  was  thirty-four  million  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

Our  main  attention,  however,  for  the  present, 
has  been  directed  to  the  average  amount  of  our 
agricultural  imports, — and  to  their  consequences 
upon  the  farmer,  and  upon  the  public.  As  to  the 
farmer,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  imports 
of  this  amount,  of  articles  which  might  be  raised 
at  home,  necessarily  detract  from  the  value  of 
his  capital  and  land.  As  to  the  public,  they  as- 
suredly benefit  in  the  same  proportion,  as  we  get 
cheaper  what  would  necessarily  be  dear  in  pro 
portion  to  its  insufficient  quantity  at  home.    The 


important  question,  therefore  is,  whether  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer  and  ef  the  public  could  not 
be  reconciled, — that  is  to  say,  whether  the  far- 
mer could  not  raise  the  required  stock  at  the  same 
price,  so  that  we  might  spend  our  money  at  home? 
Or,  is  the  truth  of  the  matter  this, — that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  farmer  to  raise  this  produce  at 
such  a  price,  consistent  with  the  cultivation  of 
more  valuable  articles  r'  and  therefore,  although 
he  loses  in  the  price  of  butter,  cheese,  tallow, 
hides,  flax,  hemp  and  wool,  he  has  still  his  due 
share  of  profit  in  the  sale  of  what  he  actually 
does  raise  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  culture  of 
wheat  and  other  crops. 

Now,  as  to  the  amount  of  these  agricultural 
imports,  they  will  be  found  much  greater  than  we 
had  previously  any  notion  of,  and,  we  have  no 
doubt,  than  most  of  our  readers  have  ever  thought, 
— so  much  does  exact  calculation  correct  general 
and  loose  opinions.  The  total  value  of  all  the 
wheat  annually  grown  in  England  does  not  cer- 
tainly exceed  nine  million  pounds  sterling.     Now, 

will  appear  from  what  follows,  that  the  amount 
of  our  agricultural  imports  actually  exceeds  half 
of  that  sum  ;  that  is  to  say,  exceeds  the  annual 
value  of  all  the  wheat  grown  in  England. 

The  first  of  these  articles  in  order,  though  not 
in  importance,  is  butter — the  annual  amount  of 
the  import  of  which  for  the  year  1814,  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds.  Add 
to  this,  the  amount  of  the  next  article,  cheese, 
which  for  the  same  year  exceeded  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  joint 
value  of  our  import  of  butter  and  cheese,  is  three 
hundred  and  six  thousand  pounds,  or  nearly  the 
third  of  a  million. 

The  next  article  is  tallow,  the  amount  o£ 
which,  for  1824,  was  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  next  article  is 
seeds,  which  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds, — the  two  together  thus  exceeding  very 
considerably  a  million. 

The  next  articles  are  hides  and  skins,  amount- 
ing in  1824,  to  the  value  of  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five thousand  pounds, — and  the  next,  hemp 
and  flax,  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half; — to- 
gether above  two  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

The  next  article  in  order  is  wool,  which,  in 
1824,  exceeded  £678,000. 

And  the  next  article,  foreign  spirits  (not  in^ 
eluding  rum)  about  four  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand,— wool  and  spirits  together  thus  amounting 
to  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  total. amount  of  the  whole  together  is  thus 
about  four  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
— a  sum  which  must  have  a  most  important  effect 
upon  British  agriculture. 

When  we  say  this,  however,  we  fully  assent  to 
the  principle,  that  every  nation  may  wisely  and 
justly  resort  to  foreign  supply,  where  it  cannot 
raise  the  required  produce  at  a  price  within  the 
general  means;  or  where  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  soil  or  climate,  or  such  the  relative  circum- 
stances of  the  other  articles  cultivated,  that  the 
farmer  or  planter  cannot  raise  a  sufficient  stock  of 
one  article  consistent  with  his  cultivation  of  anoth- 
er. In  these  cases,  what  the  farmer  loses  on  one 
subject,  he  makes  upon  another,  and  he  has 
therefore  no  cause  to  complain.  The  only  ground 
of  complaint  would  be,  if  he  could  raise  at  the 
same  rate,  or  nearly,  what  we  now  buy  of  fo- 
reigners. 

Johnston's  famou»  Breed  of  Hogt. 
itT"  Mr.  Jeremiah  Buck,  of  Bridgeton,  New  Jer- 
sey, killed  a  hog  of  this  celebrated  breed,  the  day 
it  was  15  months  (say  450  days)  old,  which  weigh- 
ed five  hundred  and  one  pounds,  whea  aeatlf 
dressed. 
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[December  31,  1S24. 


SEEDS,  Sec.  FOR  DISTRIBUTION.  I 

Our  Consul,  at  Algiers,  Mr.  Shaler,  distin- 
guished for  liis  intelligence  and  publick  spirit, 
sent  by  the  U.  S.  schooner  Nonsuch,  half  a  bar- 
rel of  seed  iv/ifat,  to  be  divided  between  the 
Hon.  .1.  R.  Poinsett,  member  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolinu,  and  J.  S.  Skinner,  Corresponding 
S-Jcretary  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society. 

The  portion  which  fell  to  the  lot  of   Mr.  S. 

has  been  deposited  in  the  room  presented  by  R. 
Oliver,  Esq.  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, as  all  other  things  of  that  nature  will 
hereafter  be,  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  of 
subscribers  to  the  American  Farmer. 

A  box  of  flower  seeds  from  France,  presented 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  by  that  indefati 
gable  patriot,  Mathew  Carey,  Esq.  will  be  de-j 
posited  at  the  same  place,  for  the  same  use,  as 
soon  as  we  are  furnished  for  the  Farmer  with  a 
translation  of  the  labels,  to  be  made  by  Mr. 
W  H.  Tienian, 

Once  for  all  it  may  be  noted,  that  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  what  is  placed  in  the  Society's 
room  for  the  use  of  the  members,  will  be  pleased 
to  leave  their  names  in  a  book  to  be  left  there  for 


to  have  been  a  brave  and  meritorious  officer.     He  .their  thanks  to  John  W.  Thompson,  Esq.  tor  his 
states  that   he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  lunremitting  attention  and  valuable  services  to  the 


cultivation  of  the  vine,  as  practised  in  Calabria 
which  is  his  native  province.  Should  you  know 
of  any  one  wishing  to  employ  a  person  of  this 
kind,  vou  will  much  oblige  me  by  informing  me 
of  the'same.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  he  is 
an  industrious  and  sober  man.  He  owns  conside- 
rable property  in  land  near  Salerno  ;  and  we 
were  assured  by  Mr*  Hammet,  our  Consul  at 
Naples,  that  his  connexions  were  respectable. 


WMli^  S^iilBMi^IBo 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Dkcember  31,  1824. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Society. — Meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees — Proceedings,  iS^c 

The  Board  met  on  Monday,  the  20th  instant, 
agreably  to  appointment,  at  General  Harper's. — 
The  committee  apponited  to  wait  upon  R.  Oliver, 
Esq.  and  to  make  known  to  him,  that  he  had  been 
unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Society,  re- 
ported, that  they  had  performed  that  duty  ;  and, 
t'le  Duroose,  and  to  recollect,  further,  that' the  1  that  Mr.  Oliver  gave  them  in  charge  to  express 
Boai^  of  Trustees  will  expect  them  to  render  to  the  Society  his  sense  ot  the  honour  proposed 
some  account  of  the  use  made  of  what  they  take,  to  be  conferred  on  him  ;  his  sincere  good  wishes 
:i„\  th»  results  -  Ml  this  is  but  fair,  and  without  for  the  prosperity  ot  the  Society,  and  his  convic 
citizens    and    strangers,   whoition   of  the   useful  tendency   ol  its  labours;  but 


it  those    patriotic 

make  these  valuable  contributions  will  have  m 
effect,  rendered  only  half  the  service  they  pro- 
pose, to  the  agricultural  community. 

Aruow  Roor — sovie  seed — and  some  in  a  /ire- 
iiarcd  state,  with  the  following  note: — 

JidistoIsland,Aov.2'i,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, — I  herewith  forward  you  a  box,  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  prepared  arrow  root, 
and  a  few  seed.  By  following  the  directions  com- 
municated by  me  some  time  since,*  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  that  vou  will  succeed  in  raising  this 
very  valuable  root.  Be  particular  and  keep  the 
box  in  a  dry  and  warm  situation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  B.  SEABROOK. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

♦  See  American  Farmer,  vol.  6,  No. —  ,  for  a 
verv  interesting  communication  on  this  subject-— 
we  'hope  these  seed  will  fall  into  hands  that  will 
bestow   upon  them   the  care   that  becomes  the 

eat  viilue  of  the  article,  and  that  may  corres- 
pond with  the  politeness  and  publick  spirit  which 
has  iirompted  Mr.  Seabrook  to  send  them. — Jidit 
O 


K' 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE. 

We  have  assured  the  respectable  and  esteem 
ed  officer  and  friend,  from  "whom  the  following 
letter  was  received,  that  the  attention  of  the 
American  publick,  is  turning  seriously  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine.  To  this  it  has  been  in- 
vited no  less  by  the  profitable  ex|)eriments  of 
Major  Adlum,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Mr.  F-ichelbcrgcr  of  Pennsylvania,  as  detailed 
in  the  American  Farmer;  than  by  the  general  ne- 
cessity which  exists,  to  find  some  new  objects  of 
culture,  more  profitable  than  those  which  have 
heretofore  constituted  the  staples  of  American 
agriculturists — In  this  state  of  things  ws  should 
sujiposo  that  the  information  given  in  the  follow- 
ing extract,  would  be  acceptable,  and  that  the 
person  there  spoken  of,  as  a  practical  Vigneron, 
wi  uld  not  fail  to  meet  with  acceptable  employ- 
ment. 

Ae7U  Yor/c,  Dec.  14,  1824. 

Dear  Sir,— We  brought  a  person  from  Naples 

in  the  U.S.  schooner  Non  uch,  who  was  in  the 

army  during  the  constitutional  government,  and 

froni  the  documents  he  has  shewn  me,  appears 


that  it  was  equally  at  variance  witli  his  inclina 
tions,  and  habits,  to  accept  of  any  publick  station 
whatever ;  and  that  therefore,  whilst  he  was  ready 
to  contribute,  in  any  other  mode  to  the  views  of 
the  Society  and  the  prosperity  of  Agriculture,  he 
must  beg  to  decline  tlie  offer  communicated  to 
him,  by  the  committee. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  communicated  to 
the  Board,  by  authority  of  Mr.  Olivei-,  his  wish 
to  make  to  the  Society  a  donation  of  §100  per 
annum,  to  be  appropriated  under  the  direction  of 
the  president  and  corresponding  secretary,  for  the 
procurement  of  a  suitable  apartment  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  and  for  the  purchase  of  an 
Agricultural  Library  for  its  use :  Wliereupon, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  passed,  unanimously,  the 
following  Resolutions  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  be  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Agricultural  Society,  to  H.  Oliver,  Esq. 
for  the  very  liberal  donation  tendered  by  him, 
through  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  who  is 
hereby  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
be  authorised  and  required,  to  procure  a  suitable 
apartment  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  obedience  to 
the  preceding  Resolution  of  the  Board,  has  pro- 
cured for  the  use  of  the  Society,  the  large  room 
fronting  on  Calvert-streel  over  the  Post-Olfice, 
where  the  Society,  and  the  Committees  appoint- 
ed by  it,  and  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  here- 
after hold  their  meetings. 

General  R.  G.  Harper  tendered  to  the  Board, 
his  Agricultural  Library,  to  be  deposited  for  its 
use  in  the  Society's  ruom,  in  CaWert-street 

J.  S.  Skinner  tendered  his  Library  tor  the  same 
purpose.  A  list  of  these  books,  with  any  others 
which  may  be  offered  for  the  same  purpose,  will 
hereafter  be  published,  for  the  information  of  the 
members. 

Resolved,  That  the  Corresp6nding  Secretary 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Society  at  their  room  over 
the  I'ost-Oifice,  on  the  second  Monday  in  March 
next,  to  elect  a  President  in  place  of  R.  t)liver, 
who  declines  the  acceptance  of  that  appointment. 
Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  in   the  name  of  the  Society,  present 


Society  on  the  occasions  of  its  publick  exhibi- 
tions; and  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  communicate  to  him  a  copy  of  this 
resolution. 

Resolved,  That  James  Carroll,  Jr.,  Jacob  Hol- 
ingsworth,  D.Williamson,  Jr.,  and  J.  S.  Skinner, 
be,  and  there  are  hereby  appointed  a  Committee 
to  examine  the  accounts  presented  against  the 
Society  ;  and  that  they  be  authorised  to  draw  on 
the  Treasurer  for  such  sums  as  they  may  deem 
just  and  proper  to  discharge  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  R.  G.  Harper,  Richard  Caton, 
Benedict  W.  Hall,  D.  Williamson,  Jr.,  fi.  How- 
ard, and  J.  S.  Skinner,  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
appointed  a  Committee  to  frame  a  Scheme  of 
Premiums  for  the  next  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibi- 
tion;  and  that  they  form  it  on  a  scale  amounting 
to  not  more  than  $1,000. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  adjourned  at  half  past  3, 
P.  M.  having  previously  appointed  11,  A.  M.  on 
Wednesday,  the  19th  January,  to  meet  at  the  resi- 
dence of  R.  Caton,  Esq. 

.J7"  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  form  a  scheme  of  premiums — and 
the  cue  appointed  to  go  to  Annapolis,  will  both 
meet  at  the  Society's  room,  over  the  Post  Office, 
on   Monday,  the  3d  of  January  1825,  at  11  A.  M. 

ijy*  The  management  and  transactions  of  the 
General  Post  Office  Department  are  of  such  uni- 
versal interest,  that  we  have  supposed  we  should 
serve  and  gratify  our  patrons  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  by  recording  the  annual  report  of  Mr. 
M'Leaii  on  the  past  and  present  conditi.in  of  its 
affairs. — It  will  be  seen  that  it  has  been  brought 


to  that  condition  of  efficiency  and  prosperity 
which  is  the  natural  IVuit  of  an  administration 
characterised  by  industry,  and  clear  and  coin- 
fire/iensive  vie^vs,  and  solid  business  talents. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE  House  ob  Delegates  of  Maryland. 
Messrs.  Lee,   Woolen,  Steele,  Lloyd,  Hopper, 
Howard,  Merrick,  Millard  and  Thomas. 

PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE, 

COLLECTED    AND     ACCURATRLT     STATED    Br    THE 

Editor  of  the  AMERic.tH  E'armer. 
Wharf  flour,  84  25  to  g4  37^— Wlieat,  rel, 
80  to  90  cts. — ditto  white,  90  to  100  cts, — Corn, 
white,  20  to  30  cts. — do.  yellow,  33  cts. — Oats,  21 
cts. — Rve,  o^i  cts. — Barley,  45  to  50  cts.^Vhis- 
ke),  inhhds.  2J  to21J — do.  in  bbls.  23,  no  charge 
for  barrels — Pork,  from  the  wagons  in  the  mar- 
ket, g4  to  S5 — Turkeys,  62i  cts.  to  gl— Geese, 
50  cts. — Beef,  best  pieces,  8 — Mutton,  best  pieces, 
g  cts. — Live  cattle,  ^4  50  per  cwt. — Apple  Bran- 
dy, 25  cts — Clover  seed,  white,  per  lb.  37i  cts. — 
Red,  do.  per  bushel,  jg4 — Saplin,  do.  )R'5  75  — 
Timothy,  J52  50— Orchard  grass,  g2  50— Herds 
g,.ass,  ^2— Herrings,  No.  1,  562— No.  2,  SI  75— 
Hay,  per  ton,  g8— Leather,  best  sole,  34  to  27 
cts. Feathers,  live,  per  lb.  32  cts. — Cotton,  Lou- 
isiana, 16  to  18— Georgia  upland,  15  to  17— Ala- 
bama, 13  to  15 — New  wool,  30  to  35 — Merino, 
full  blooded,  35  to  40 — %  do.  30  to  35 — J  do.  25  to 

28 Common,  20  to.  25 — 25  per  cent  more  when 

well  washed   on  the  shee)),  and  free  from  tags — 
Turpentine,  S2  to  2  25— Coal,  pit,  foreign,  40  cts. 

Virginia  pit,    20  to  25  cts, — Susquehanna  do. 

5*6  50  to  7 — Lime,  bushel,  30  to  33  cts. 
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CULTIVATION   OF  THE  GKAl'E. 

Sandy  Sfirbii^,  Md.  I2eh  Mo.  25l/i,  1824. 

Res/iected  Friend, — As  the  very  great  impor- 
tance of  cultivating  the  grape  in  the  United 
States,  is  more  and  more  seen  Ijy  our  agricultu- 
ral citizens,  and  their  attention  to  it  more  and 
more  excited,  I  am  of  opinion  that  every  thing 
tending  to  throw  light  on  the  subject,  ought  to 
be  laid  before  them  in  the  most  extensive  man- 
ner possible.  I  have  seen  a  piece  by  Timothy 
Matlack,  in  the  3rd  vol.  page  1,  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agri- 
culture, which  I  think  contains  some  very  inge- 
nious and  useful  ideas  on  the  subject  of  planting 
the  vine;  and  as  the  American  Farmer  has  a 
much  more  extensive  circulation  in  our  country, 
than  the  Memoirs  above  mentioned,  I  wish  to 
see  that  excellent  paper  refiublishedm  thy  work. 
Respectfully,  thy  friend, 

ISAAC  BRIGGS. 

John  S.  Skinner. 

On  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine,  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Society,  by  Timothy  Mat- 
lack,  Esq. 

Read  June  11,  1811. 
Dear  Sir, — You  and  I  are  both  old  enough  to 
know,  that  Christianity  and  vine  dressing  are  best 
taught  by  example.  On  the  firbt  you  have  had 
many  excellent  lessons,  and  I  am  peifectly  con- 
tent with  your  practice  on  them  ;  but  on  the  lat 
ter  I  suspect  you  have  had  less  experience  than 
myself,  and  thtrelore  offer  you  a  short  lesson 
upon  it,  and  recommend  that  you  practice  on  this 
also,  with  an  equal  zeal.  The  interest  of  our 
country  calls  for  the  example,  and  your  situation 
affords  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  the  greatest 
effect.  The  lesson  shall  not  only  be  short,  but 
easy  to  practice  :  for  I  am  persuaded,  that  so 
much  has  been  said  about  raising  vines,  as  to 
have  frightened  people  with  the  ghosts  of  diffi- 
culties that  never  existed  ;  the  practice  really 
being  a  very  plain,  simple  business 

That  our  country  is  naturally  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose is  undeniably  evident,  from  the  spontaneous 
production  of  tlie  vine  in  every  part  of  the  sea 
cost,  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  and  to  the  westward 
as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  its  productions. 
Which  is  the  best  of  those  grapes,  remains  to 
be  enquired;  but  it  is  ascertained,  that  several 
kinds  of  them  are  superior,  for  wine,  to  any  of 
those  called  European  grapes,  hitherto  imported 
into  this  country, — For  example,  the  bull  or  bul- 
let grape  of  Carolina,  the  Bland  grape  of  Vir 
gmia,  and  Cooper'^  grape  of  New  Jersey,*  all  of 
■which  stand  our  climate  perfectly  well,  without 
covering;  and  their  fruit,  instead  of  being  inju 
red  by  the  frost,  as  all  the  European  grapes  are 
known  to  be,  is  improved  by  a  slight  frost.  Of 
the  European  grapes,  the  downy  leafed  vines 
have  the  important  advantage,  that  the  down  se- 
cures them  from  the  ravages  of  the  rose-bug  ; 
these  grapes  are  the  "Miller  Burgundy,"  the 
*'  White  Morrillon,"  and  above  all  others,  the 
"Genuine  Tokay,"  which  to  the  advantage  of 
the  hoary  leaf,  adds  that  of  producing  the  best 
wine  in  the  world  ;  and  growing  in  a  country  eight 
or  ten  degrees  further  northward  than  we  are, 
may  be  relied  on  to  stand  our  climate,  as  well  as 
our  own  vines. 

Thus  far  you  will  set  down  as  preface :  what 
follows  is  to  be  considered  as  a  simple,  plain  les- 
son, and  it  shall  be  confined  to  the  consideration 
of  a  single  vine,  because  if  the  cultivation  of  one 
vine  is  well  understood,  the  application  of  that 


knowledge  to   any   number,  is   an   operation  of 
plain  common  sense  only. 

In  February,  take  a  single  joint  of  the  vine 
you  choose,  the  "  Genuine  Tokay"  if  you  can 
find  it,  cut  it  off  at  half  an  inch  above  the  eye, 
and  again  at  two  inches  below  the  eye,  cover 
each  end  with  a  slicking  plaster  of  any  kind, 
and  set  it  in  a  pot  of  garden  mould  (about  5  or  6 
inches  diameter  and  unglazed.)  The  eye  of  the 
cutting  must  be  covered  with  earth,  and  then 
watered  to  settle  the  ground  ;  after  this  lay  half 
an  inch  of  horse  dung  on  tlie  surface  to  keep  it 
from  becoming  dry  and  hard.  Place  the  pot  in 
your  hot  bed,  prepared  for  raising  your  cabbage 
plants,  whenever  that  is  ready.  The  vine  will 
require  no  further  care  than  that  extended  to 
your  cabbage  plants.  If  more  than  one  shoot 
rises  from  the  eye,  rub  off  all  but  the  strongest. 
About  the  first  of  June,  turn  out  the  vine  from 
the  pot  and  set  it  in  your  garden,  or  at  the  east  or 
north  end  of  your  house,  wherever  it  can  be  pro 
tected  from  violence.  It  will  grow  in  any  soil, 
but,  like  other  plants,  it  grows  best  in  the  best 
soil.  When  first  removed,  water  it  at  a  distance 
from  the  plant,  so  as  to  draw  the  earth  toward 
the  vine,  instead  of  washing  the  ground  from  it. 
If  you  water  it  afterward,  pour  the  water  into  a 
trench  at  least  eighteen  inches  from  the  plant ; 
for  unless  this  precaution  be  used,  watering  does 
more  harm  than  good,  and  does  most  injury  in  the 
driest  time.  As  the  vine  shoots  upward,  it  must 
be  supported  from  falling.  No  other  care  than 
keeping  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  is  necessary 
for  the  first  summer.  In  November,  a  slight] 
covering  of  straw  or  Indian  corn  husks,  is  benefi  1 
cial  in  preventing  a  frequent  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing of  the  vine.  In  February  it  nmst  be  trimmed  ;  \ 
and  here  commences  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
sole  difficulty  in  cultivating  the  vine — to  wit — to 
determine  at  which  of  the  eyes  it  is  to  be  cut  off. 
What  is  here  about  to  be  said,  deserves  the  more 
attention,  as  it  applies  to  every  succeeding  cutting 
of  the  vine  in  every  stage  of  its  existence;  goes 
directly  to  the  ground  and  principle  of  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  will  not  be  found  in  any  author  who  has 
written  on  this  subject. 

Every  joint  of  a  grape  vine  has  its  own  sepa- 
rate pith.  This  most  important  circumstance 
commences  at  the  lowest  leaf  that  has  a  clasper* 
opposite  to  the  leaf.  A  solid  woody  substance 
passing  from  the  leaf  to  the  clasper,  through  the 
vine,  and  connecting  them  together,  cuts  off  en- 
tirely the  communication  between  the  pith  and 
the  joiut  below,  with  that  of  the  joint  next  above ; 
and  so  on,  upward,  at  every  joint  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  vine.  And  it  is  a  circum- 
stance not  less  important  to  be  known,  and  kept 
in  mind,  tluit  all  the  eyes  below  this  first  clasper 
are  formed  in  the  boso.n  of  smaller  and  more 
feeble  leaves ;  and  that  the  base  of  these  eyes 
does  not  extend  across  the  vine,  so  as  entirely  to 
cut  off  'he  pith  of  the  joint  below,  from  that  of 
the  joint  next  above  it ;  these  eyes  are  therefore 
imperfect,  and  whenever  you  trim  the  vine,  ought 
to  be  rubbed  off. 

It  is. at  this  first  trimming  of  the  vine,  that  we 
begin  to  apply  the  principle  above  laid  down, 
and  it  is  here  only  that  there  ever  can  be  any 
difficulty  in  the  application  of  it:  and  this  diffi- 
culty can  only  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  so 
very  feeble  a  growth  in  the  vine,  as  not  to  have 


*  A   variety    of  the    Vitis   Sytveatria,   or  blue 
hunch  grajie.  J.  M. 
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*  The  word  clasfier  is  alone  used  to  avoid  pro 
lixity ;  but  this  circumstance,  in  after  stages  of 
the  growth  of  the  vine,  takes  jilace,  also,  where 
the  first  bunch  of  grafies  stands  opposite  to  a  leaf; 
which  never  fails  to  stand  below  all  the  claspers, 
which  are  indeed  the  barren  fruit  stems,  and 
'whose  chief  o'Rce  is  to  support  the  vine  and  the 
{clusters  below  them. 


produced  a  clasper  in  any  part  of  it,  whirh  will 
seldom  happen  ;  but  if  it  sliould  happen,  the 
vine  must  be  cut  off  at  half  an  inch  above  the 
lowest  strong  full  eye;  otherwise  it  is  to  be  cut 
off  at  half  an  inch  above  the  first  clasper,  and  in 
both  cases  all  the  eyes  below  are  to  be  carefully- 
rubbed  off. 

The  eye  thus  left  on  will  sometimes  produce 
more  than  one  shoot,  in  which  case  all  but  the 
strongest  should  be  rubbed  off,  and  that  support- 
ed from  falling  down ;  which,  except  the  keep- 
ing of  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  is  all  the 
care  required  for  this  year.  In  November,  this 
shoot  is' again  to  be  covered  as  before  directed, 
and  in  the  following  February  is  to  be  again  cut 
off  just  above  the  second  lowest  clasper  ;  that  is, 
leaving  on  two  eyes  to  shoot  this  season,  and 
again  rubbing  off  all  the  eyes  below  the  lowest 
clasper.  Both  these  shoots  should  be  permitted 
to  grow  to  their  utmost  length;  which,  if  the 
soil  be  favourable,  will  be  very  considerable,  and 
there  will  be  reason  to  hope  for  fruit  in  the  next 
season. 

Here  you  ought  to  be  apprised  that  the  lowest 
clasper  appears  higher  up  on  some  kinds  of  the 
vine,  than  on  others:  on  some  it  ap;>ears  at  the 
third  leaf,  on  some  at  the  fourth,  and  on  some 
kinds  so  high  up  as  the  fifth  leaf;  but  the  same 
rule  is  to  be  alike  applied  to  all,  and  every  eye 
below  the  lowest  clasper  be  rubbed  off. 

In  the  third  February  cutting,  three  eyes  upon 
each  shoot  may  be  left  on,  and  not  more,  howe- 
ver strong  the  shoots  may  be.  From  this  time  for- 
ward all  the  side  branches  from  the  shoots  of  the 
year  are  to  be  rubbed  off;  taking  great  care  not 
to  injure  the  leaf  from  whence  they  spring,  which 
is  the  nurse  of  the  bud  at  the  root  of  its  stem. 

At  the  fourth  time  of  cutting  the  vine,  and- 
from  that  time  forward,  it  may  be  cut  about  the 
last  of  October,  four  eyes  on  each  shoot  may  be 
left ;  and  at  the  fifth  cutting  five  eyes  on  each 
shoot  may  be  left  on,  but  more  than  five  eyes  on 
a  shoot,  ought  never  to  be  left  on,  even  in  the 
most  vigorous  state  of  growth,  at  any  age  of  the 
vine :  for,  however  pleasing  the  increase  for  the 
year  may  be,  the  injury  thereby  done  to  the  vine, 
will  be  seen  and  lamented  in  the  following,  and 
probably  many  succeeding  years. 

If  it  be  enquired  why  a  single  eye  is  recom- 
mended, rather  than  a  cutting  of  sixteen  inches 
long,  it  is  replied,  that  roots  shooting  from  a  sin. 
gle  eye,  are  exclusively  from  itself,  are  much 
the  strongest,  and  strike  iTiore  directly  down- 
ward ;  the  shoot  from  it  has  less  pith  in  it,  the 
wood  is  firmer  and  shorter  jointed,  and  comes 
sooner  into  full  bearing,  and  appears  to  be  much 
the  most  healthy  vine.  And  to  these  important 
advantages  may  be  truly  added,  that  a  thousand 
plants,  fit  to  set  out,  may  be  raised  from  the 
single  eye  with  less  labour  and  within  less  space, 
either  in  a  hot  bed,  or  in  the  open  ground,  than 
a  hundred  plantscan  be  raised  from  long  cuttings; 
which  have  not,  that  I  know  of,  one  single  ad- 
vantage in  their  favour :  and,  in  a  new  country, 
it  is  of  no  small  consideration  that  the  same 
cuttings  will  produce  five  times  the  number  of 
plants. 

As  to  the  manner  of  accommodating  your  vine  to 
its  situation,  an  active  imagination  would  suggest 
a  volume  upon  the  subject,  and  possibly  unlucki- 
ly miss  the  only  direction  suited  to  the  case  ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  fact  is,  that  a  very  small  share 
of  common  sense  will  in  all  cases,  be  fully  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  deficiency  ;  and  very  little 
Tiore  will  be  required  to  apply  the  principle  and 
practice  here  1  lid  down,  to  an  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand vines,  whenever  the  people  of  the  country 
shall  feel  the  advantage,  or  necessity  of  raising 
vineyards  for  a  supply  of  wine  within  ourselves. 
A  few  examples  by  men  of  your  standing,  will 
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lead  them  into  the  practice,  in  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  hope  for  speedy  success.  And  I 
pledge  myself  to  you,  that  whether  you  immedi- 
ately succeed  or  not,  you  shall  derive  a  pleasure 
from  the  attempt  itself,  that  shall  amply  satisfy 
you  for  every  expense,  of  money  or  time,  it  shall 
cost  you.  Sporting  with  the  long  branches,  bend- 
ing them  in  festoons,  and  marking  the  growth  of 
\he  fine  clusters  from' the  upper  buds,  that  in  this 
•way  may  be  preserved,  and  occasionally  display 
ing  them  at  a  festive  board,  has  the  happiest  ef 
feet  upon  the  human  mind— such  as  Bonaparte 
never  telt.  These  are  the  proper  play  things  of 
great  men ;  and  had  General  Washington  lived 
to  this  day,  I  would  have  said  to  him  "  one  thing 
lackestthou  yet,"  in  that,  after  saving  the  world 
from  a  political  deluge,  thou  hast  not  yet  planted 
a.  vineyard. 

Lame  by  an  accident  and  confined,  I  have 
cheated  a  wearysome  hour  by  intruding  this  upon 
you ;  for  which  I  have  no  apology  to  offer,  but 
that  I  think  the  subject  worth  your  consideration, 
and  that  it  is  addressed  to  you  from  the  honest 
motive  of  real  respect — by 

Your  humble  servant, 

T.  MATLACK. 
Fhiladeljihia,  2Sth  May,  1811. 

Hon.  Richard  Peters. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Matlack,  in  a  very  instructive  lecture 
delivered  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  by  particu 
lar  request,  proved  the  accuracy  of  his  theory, 
and  the  justness  of  his  remarks,  on  the  physiolo- 
gy of  the  vine. 

From  the    Easton   Gazette. 

EASTON   CATTLE   SHOW, 

(  Concluded.  J 

No.  IX. 

HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Eas- 
tern Shore,  to  award  the  premiums  offered  for 
Jiousehotd  Manufactures,  have  been  highly  grati- 
fied by  having  to  examine  a  most  splendid  exhi- 
bition of  various  useful  and  elegant  articles,  and 
after  a  patient,  laborious,  and  critical  examina' 
tion,  have  awarded  the  said  premiums  as  follows, 
viz: — 

For  the  best  piece  of  kersey  (cotton  warp,) 
not  less  than  ten  yards,  we  award  the  premium 
of  five  dollars  to  Mrs.  Mary  Morris  of  Talbot  Co 

For  the  best  piece  of  flannel  not  less  than  ten 
yards,  we  award  the  premium  of  five  dollars  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wooley  of  Easton. 

For  the  best  piece  of  cassinett  not  less  than 
ten  yards,  we  award  the  premium  of  five  dollars 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Wrightson  of  Talbot  Co. 

For  the  best  piece  of  carpeting  not  less  than  20 
yards,  we  award  the  premium  of  five  dollars  to 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Maxwell  of  Kent  Co. 

For  the  best  hearth  rug,  we  award  the  premi 
um  of  lour  dollars  to  Mrs.  Sophia  C.  Banning  of 
Talbot  Co.  For  the  second  best  hearth  rug,  we 
award  the  premium  of  three  dollars  to  Mrs 
Mary  Ann  Denny  of  Talbot  Co.  For  the  third 
best  hearth  rug,  we  award  the  premium  of  two 
dollars  to  Mrs.  Eliza  C  Skinner  of  Talbot  Co. 
For  the  fourth  best  hearth  rug,  we  award  the 
premium  ot  one  dollar  to  Mrs.  Sophia  C.  Banning 
of  Talbot  Co. 

For  the  best  counterpane,  we  award  the  pre- 
mium of  five  dollars  to  Mrs,  Maynadier  of  the 
City  of  Annapolis,  for  her  white  knotted  coun 
terpane  marked  1824.  We  also  award  to  Mrs. 
Maynadier,  the  premium  of  three  dollars  for 
the  second  best  counterpane. 

For  the  best  piece  of  linen  sheeting  not  less 
than  twelve  yards,  we  award  the  premium  of 
five  dollars  to  Mrs,  Ann  Hardcastle  of  Caroline 
County. 


For  the  best  piece  of  table  linen  not  less  than 
ten  yards,  we  award  the  premium  of  four  dollars 
to  Miss  Evelina  Martin  of  Talbot  Co, 

For  the  best  piece  of  towelling  not  less  than 
ten  yards,  we  award  the  premium  of  three  dol- 
lars to  Mrs,  Ann  Hardcastle  of  Caroline  Co. 

For  the  best  pair  of  knit  woolen  stockings,  we 
award  the  premium  of  one  dollar  to  Mrs.  Ann 
W.  Sparks  of  Queen  Ann's  Co. 

For  the  best  pair  of  knit  cotton  stockings,  we 
award  the  premium  of  one  dollar  to  Mrs.  Nancy 
Connelly  of  Talbot  Co. 

The  committee  have  great  pleasure  in  feeling 
it  their  duty  to  state,  that  many  of  the  articles 
for  which  no  premium  was  awarded,  were  of  a 
quality  so  nearly  equal  co  those  of  the  same  spe- 
cies of  goods,  which  obtained  premiums,  that 
they  had  great  difficulty  in  making  their  decisions. 

Of  kersey  there  were  several  very  good  pieces 
offered,  but  all  of  them  were  of  cotton  warp, 
and  in  consequence  of  there  being  none  made  en- 
tirely of  wool,  for  which  (according  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  committee)  a  premium  of 
five  dollars  was  offered,  we  recommend  that  said 
premium  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Ann  Reardon  of 
Easton,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high  approbation 
of  the  society  of  a  most  excellent  curled  hair 
matrass,  manufactured  by  her  and  exhibited  for 
their  inspection. 

Of  flannels  there  were  several  very  handsome 
and  excellent  pieces  exhibited,  deserving  of  great 
commendation. 

Of  carpeting  there  was  a  very  elegant  display, 
and  the  committee  had  considerable  hesitation  in 
coming  to  a  decision,  there  being  several  most 
substantial  and  valuable  pieces  little  inferior  to 
the  one  for  which  they  finally  awarded  the 
premium. 

Of  hearth  rugs,  the  exhibition  of  this  article 
both  in  number  and  splendor  surpassed  all  expec- 
tation, and  excited  universal  admiration — all  of 
the  very  great  number  reflected  much  credit 
upon  the  makers — many  of  them  were  so  nearly 
equal,  both  in  substantial  quality  and  elegance, 
and  some  in  each  one  of  those  points  separately, 
as  to  render  the  task  of  the  committee  extremely 
difficult  in  making  up  their  judgment. 

Of  counterpanes,  there  were  great  numbers 
and  varieties  of  this  article  exhibited,  and  most 
of  them  deserving  of  much  praise.  The  com 
mittee  had  very  much  hesitation  and  difficulty  in 
making  up  their  opinions,  and  awarding  the  pre- 
miums for  this  article,  on  account  of  the  unques- 
tionable superiority  of  some  of  the  articles  in 
point  of  substantial  quality  and  real  utility,  whilst 
others  were  as  decidedly  superior  in  ingenuity 
of  design,  elegance  of  appearance,  Sc  marked  value. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  attracted 
to  a  very  handsome  and  excellent  piece  of  poplin, 
manufactured  and  offered  for  their  inspection  by 
Miss  Mary  Hull  of  Easton,  and  they  regret  that 
they  have  no  premium  at  their  disposal  equal  to 
the  high  merit  of  the  article,  but  the  only  pre- 
mium remaining  unappropriated  by  the  commit- 
tee, viz  :  the  one  of  one  dollar  offered  for  the 
best  pair  of  knit  thread  stockings  (for  which  no 
premium  was  awarded)  they  recommend  to  be 
presented  to  Miss  Hull. 

A  most  superb  piece  of  cassinett  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  James  Sylces,  manufacturer  near  Balti- 
more, which  the  committee  considered  decided- 
ly the  best  piece  of  goods  of  the  kind  they  have 
ever  seen,  but  as  the  rules  of  the  Society  confined 
them  exclusively  to  articles  of  Household  Manu- 
facture they  cannot  gratify  their  feelings  by  giv 
ing  Mr.  Sykes  any  other  premium  tlian  that  of 
their  highest  approbation  which  they  freely  ten- 
der him. 

It  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  gratification  to  the 
committee  that  the  Society  are  indebted  to  the 


ladies  for  the  superb  and  splendid  exhibitions  of 
their  industry,  ingenuity  and  taste,  which  have 
passed  under  their  notice.  They  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  them  in  each  particular  un- 
surpassed upon  any  similar  occasion,  and  they 
have  the  authority  of  gentlemen,  who  have  seen 
many  exhibitions  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
for  saying  they  are  unrivalled. — All  which  is  sub- 
mitted, 

Thomas  Culbreth, 
Wm.  Clark, 
Phil'n    Thomas, 
Jose/ih  Edmonson, 

No.  X.I^BUTTER. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  de- 
cide on  the  quality  of  the  several  samples  of  but- 
ter exhibited  for  premiums  at  the  Cattle  Show 
and  Fair,  held  at  Easton,  on  the  18th  inst. 

Report, — That  the  splendid  exhibition  of  but- 
ter, most  jusLtly  entitles  the  ladies,  under  whose 
care  and  direction  it  was  made  and  presented,  to 
the  highest  commendations  tor  their  neatness, 
taste  and  judgment  ;  the  committee,  in  behalf  of 
the  Society,  cannot  withhold  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  the  ladies,  for  their  meritorious  efTorts 
in  this  department,  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
institution. 

Very  numerous  specimens  of  butter  were  pre- 
sented (some  of  which  were  unaccompanied  with 
labels)  a  large  majority  of  which  might  fairly, 
in  reference  to  all  the  essential  qualities  of  fla- 
vor, colour  and  firmness,  be  denominated  prime  ; 
yet  the  committee,  upon  a  close,  minute  and  im- 
partial examination,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
competitors,  have  discerned  grades  of  excellence, 
in  regard  to  both  the  fresh  and  potted  butter,  and 
report  them  as  follows,  viz  : — To  the  best  speci- 
men of  fresh  butter,  was  annexed  a  sealed  label, 
which  upon  being  opened,  disclosed  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Ann  Maria  Tilghman :  to  the  second  was 
in  a  similar  manner  annexed  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  Skinner:  and  to  the  third  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Battle.  To  the  best  pot  of  butter  was 
attached  in  like  manner  the  name  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth H.  Hay  ward :  to  the  second  that  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Kennard :  and  to  the  third  the  name  of 
Mrs.  I^ydia  Hambleton. 

The  committee  therefore  adjudge  and  deter- 
mine, that  those  ladies  are  entitled  to  the  re-  . 
spective  premiams,  which  have  been  offered  by 
the  Society  for  those  grades  of  butter. 
Jos.  E.  Muse, 
John  Goldsborough, 
Jno.  M.  G.  Emory, 
Horati»E.  Edmondson. 

P.  S.  None  of  the  sealed  letters  were  opened 
by  the  judges,  excepting  those  above  mentioned, 
and  one  more  by  accident. 

No.   XI FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 

The  committee  a|)pointed  to  examine  and  re- 
port on  the  fermented  liquors  presented  for  pre- 
miums— Report,  that  they  have  with  peculiar 
pleasure  performed  that  task, — and 

On  Cider — Report  that  there  was  but  one  sam- 
ple presented,  and  that  by  Mr.  Robert  Banning, 
to  whom  they  award  the  premium  for  cider. 

On  ffvjie— That  there  were  several  samples  of 
wine,  all  of  an  excellent  quality.  That  the  Con- 
stantia  wine,  presented  by  Mr.  Willis,  purely  of 
that  grape,  was  delicious,  to  whom  they  award 
the  premium  for  wine,  and  they  wish  it  could  be 
so  generally  introduced,  as  to  supersede  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  with  their  deleterious  effects. 
They  cannot  injustice  withhold  the  expression  of 
I  their  approbation  of  the  excellent  currant  wine, 
Iprtsented  by  Mrs.  Ann  Kennard,  and  of  the  de- 
'lightful  currant  wine  presented  by  Mrs»  Edith 
i  Dawson^ 


No.  43.1 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


3^1 


On  Cordials — That  the  several  samples  of  cov  |     After  the   close  of  the  Cattle  Show  and  Fair, 


dials  were  super-excellent. — That  the  cinnnnioi 
cordial  presented  by  Mrs.  Ann  Emory  equalled 
the  Balm  of  Gilead,  and  the  nectar  of  the  God 
to  whom  they  award  the  premium  for  cordials.- 
That  the  peach  cordial  presented  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Banning,  was  delightful,  and  the  several  samples 
each,  entitled  to  a  premium  of  praise. 

ROBERT  WRIGHT,  Chairman. 

No.  XII.— PLOUGHING  MATCH. 
The  committee  appointed  to  superintend  the 
ploughing  match, 

Report — That  they  took  upon  themselves  the 
duty  of  their  appointments,  and  laid  off  for  each 
competitor  i  of  an  acre  of  ground. 

That  the  following  persons  entered  ploughs  for 
premiums,  viz. 

Benjamin  Kemfi, 
Robert  Hinclair, 
C.  B.  Palmer, 
Mr.  Chaneyiuortli, 
lench  Tilghman, 
John  JVorriss, 
Dr.  Ennatls  Martin, 
Jamefi  Chaniberlaine  and 
Mcholaa  Goldnboroiigh, 
That  the  several  ploughmen  performed  their 
ploughing  in  the  following  time  : 

Tench  Tilghman  29  minutes. 

John  Norriss  32 

Robert  Sinclair  34 

Nicholas  Goldsborough         34 
C.  B.  Palmer  34 

JDr.  Ennalls  Martin  34 

•  James  Chamberlaine  37 

Benjimin  Kemp  48 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  first 
premium  of  five  dolUiis,  be  given  to  Robert  Sin- 
clair, and  the  premium  for  the  ploughman  to 
Mr.  John  Ellis. 

The  committee  award  the  first  premium  for 
ploughing  with  oxen,  to  Colonel  John  Tilghman 
of  Queen  Ann's  County,  5  dollars.  The  premi- 
um for  the  ploughman  with  oxen,  to  Mr.  Tilgh- 
nian's  ploughman. 

Wm.  Potter, 
Anthony  Banning, 
James  Denny, 
Henry  A'icols, 
Carson  Bo-udle, 
li  in.  Grason. 

[The  ploughing  match  was  to  us  a  novel  and 
an  animating  scene — the  time  the  work  was  per- 
formed in  we  consider  very  small,  and  although 
our  first  attempt,  much  skill  and  good  work  was 
exhibited  on  the  occasion  by  all  the  competitors 
— the  ground  was  so  fine  that  the  large  ploughs 
had  great  advantage  ;  the  steadiness  they  were 
enabled  to  go  with,  the  moderate  depth  they 
were  required  to  turn,  enabled  them  to  throw  a 
monstrous  furrow,  which  the  adhesive  sod  caused 
to  be  inverted  in  the  handsomest  manner. 

The  work  of  John  Norriss  merits  particular 
commendation — one  of  his  team  was  only  a  stout 
2  year  old  Top-Gallant  colt,  which  could  not  be 
said  to  be  broke;  in  addition  to  this  he  lost  the 
back-band  of  his  other  horse  soon  after  he  began. 
These  difficulties  only  served  to  exhibit  hisskill ; 
he  was  the  second  plough  out. — He  ploughed 
deeper  than  any  other  team,  and  his  work  was  ex- 
cellently well  done. 

We  were  much  delighted  with  one  of  our 
worthy  fellow  countrymen,  Benjamin  Kemp,  a 
farmer,  entering  the  list  of  competition  with  a 
plough  made  by  himself,  and  actually  performed 
good  work  on  the  i  of  an  acre  in  48  minutes 

The  whole  scene  was  truly  gratifying  and  en- 
livening.] 


on  the  20th  November  1824,  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society  met  at  the  Court  House  in  Eas 
ton,  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Amongst  others  were  the  followingproceedings, 
viz : — On  motion  it  was  Resolved, — that  the  So- 
ciety dispense  with  the  nsual  mode  of  electing 
the  officers  and  trustees  by  ballot,  and  that  the 
present  officers  and  trustees  for  the  Eastern  shore 
be  continued,  and  that  they  be,  and  are  hereby 
now  considered  duly  elected  to  their  respective 
stations  and  offices  wiiich  they  now  hold,  agreea- 
bly to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

The  following  queries  come  to  us  from  an 
anonymous,  but  we  reckon  (this  is  the  reckoning 
latitude)  that  they  are  put  by  a  very  respectable 
and  eminent  citizen  of  Tennessee.  He  assures 
us  that  the  required  information  will  be  highly 
useful  to  thousands  in  a  new  country  like  his, 
where  efforts  at  improvement  are  but  commenc- 
ing. 

1st.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  extirpating  St. 
John's  wort,  dock,  and  running  briers,  or  dewber- 
ries, and  sassafras  sprouts  ? 

2d.  Are  permanent  pastures,  or  the  pastui-ing 
of  arable  land,  most  beneficial.  If  the  former, 
what  is  the  best  mode  of  creating  them — of  what 
kinds  of  grasses  ought  they  to  be  composed — how 
should  they  be  used  ;  and  what  is  necessary  to 
perpetuate  them  i"  I  speak  of  a  country  pretty  well 
adapted  to  grass,  and  in  which  the  blue  grass,  spear 
grass  and  white  clover,  grow  spontaneously,  and 
■where  lime  and  gypsum  are  easily  attainable. 

3d.  Has  it  been  ascertained  whether  corn,  (and 
if  auy,  what  kinds)  can  be  advantageously  cut 
down  with  the  blades  and  tops  on — and  if  it  can, 
how  is  the  process  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  pre- 
vent injury  by  the  shrinking  of  the  corn,  the  fall 
ing  of  the  shocks,  &c.? 

4th.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  saving  orchard 
grass  seed,  red  clover  seed,  and  curing  clover 
hay? 

5th.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  applying  farm- 
yard manure,  consisting  of  corn  stalks  and  husks, 
straw,  hay,  and  leaves — and  how  is  it  best  dis 
posed  of  by  those  who  cannot  use  it  fresh,  and 
have  no  stercoraries? 

6th.  If  the  following  rotation  is  exceptionable, 
how  can  it  be  advantageously  altered  by  one  who 
is  under  the  necessity  of  having  one  half  his  land 
annually  in  corn  and  small  grain  together — and 
what  will  be  its  probable  effect  on  land  now  ca- 
pable of  producing  forty  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  viz:  the  land  having  been  in  clover  for  the 
three  last  years,  is  to  be  broken  up  in  the  fall  or 
winter  to  receive  the  manure  of  the  preceding 
winter  and  planted  ;  first  year  in  corn,  in  the  tall 
wheat  or  rye  ;  or  in  the  spring,  barley  to  be  sown 
on  it,  and  clover  on  the  grain.  The  clover  to  be 
neither  mowed  nor  [>astured  the  season  it  is  sown ; 
the  next  year  to  be  mowed  ;  the  next  suffered  to 
fall,  and  ploughed  in  for  corn  again  f 

7th.  On  land  of  the  above  quality,  what  are  the 
best  distances  for  planting  drilled  corn* — the 
width  of  the  rows — distance  of  the  stalks,  and 
number  to  stand  together — and  what  is  the  best 
quantity  of  wheat  to  sow  on  such  land  after  corn  ? 

Should  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  be 
disposed  to  furnish  any  information  on  all,  or  any 
of  the  above  subjects,  it  is  lioped  you  will  recol- 


lect, that  those  for  whom  it  is  requested,  are  no- 
vices in  agriculture,  and  will,  therefore,  require 
more  minute  information  than  would  probably  be 
necessary  for  persons  more  experienced.  I  can 
assure  you  that  correct  information  on  all  the  sub- 
jects mentioned,  would  be  highly  useful  to  hun- 
dreds here,  as  well  as  to  a 

SUBSCRIBER. 

[We  expect  very  soon  to  receive,  from  a  com- 
petent pen,  in  Albemarle,  Virginia,  some  minutes 
as  to  past  experience,  and  the  present  practice 
in  that  county,  where  the  best  information  is  to 
be  had  respecting  horizontal  and  hill-side  plough- 
ing— and  from  a  farmer  in  Baltimore  county,  the 
i-equisite  information  as  to  the  structure  of  lime 
kilns,  and  the  use  of  lime.  Perliaps  the  author 
of  the  preceding  queries  may  know  for  whose 
particular  use  the  information  is  intended!  It 
will,  however,  prove  to  be  of  general  utility  when 
procured  and  circulated.] — Ed.  Am.  Far. 


A  GOOD  PEN  OF  HOGS. 

We  have  several  times  given  the  weight  of  dif, 
ferent  farmer's  pens  of  Hogs.  The  following  is 
an  account  of  a  killing  at  Hayfields  last  week  5 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  goes  far  towards  vindi- 
cating Col.  Bosley  from  the  insinuation  of  mis- 
management on  the  score  of  keeping  a  bad  slock 
of  Hogs  ;  still  we  are  not  to  despatch  the  ques- 
tion so  readily.  While  it  is  admitted  that  very 
few  farmers  kill  in  the  ordinary  way  for  family 
use,  so  fine  a  pen  of  hogs,  averaging  the  weight 
of  these,  otherconsiderations  present  themselves, 
to  wit:  the  age  of  these  hogs?  Are  there  not 
breeds  which,  on  the  same  keep,  would  have  at- 
tained the  sa'ne  weight,  in  three  months  less 
time?  We  suppose  these  to  have  been  not  less 
than  eighteen  months  old— And  again,  might 
these  not  have  been  brought  up  to  the  same 
weight,  on  one-third  less  of  corn,  if  that  had  beeo 
ground  and  cooked,  as  shewn  by  a  conclusive  ex- 
periment, given  in  page  320,  of  our  40th  number? 
These  are  questions  particularly  worthy  of  at- 
tention in  these  times  when  the  farmer  has  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  low  price  of  every  thing,  ia 
making  "  both  ends  meet,"  and  when  the  aggre- 
gate account  must  be  made  up,  not  so  much  of 
heavy  items,  as  of  curtailments  of  expenditure, 
and  of  small  savings  here  and  there. 

We  doubt  if  there  be  in  Baltimore  county  ano» 
ther  pen  of  hogs,  not  excepting  Hampton,  of  like 
number,  giving  as  great  weight.  For  ourselves, 
however,  we  should  not  choose  to  make  bacon  for 
our  own  table,  of  hogs  weighing  over  ISO  pounds. 


*  I  Jilant  in  drills,  filough  deep.,  and  cultivate 
with  the  harrow  to  prevent  washing.  Is  there  any 
better  way,  where  the  land  is  so  broken  as  to  ren 
der  horizontal  filoughing  imfiracticablc,  without 
havingso  great  a  portion  of  it  in  short  rows,  as  to 
render  the  cultivation  in  thai  way  extremely  trou 
hleaome? 


No.l, 
2. 
3. 

4. 
S, 

6. 
7. 
8, 
9, 
10, 

11. 
12, 
13, 
14, 
15, 
16, 
17. 


Nett  weight. 

338  lbs 

264 

245 

248 

239 

215 

215 

240 

237 

225 

224 

233 

231 

227 

229 

225 

217 


Nett  weight. 

Amount 

bro't 

forwai 

•d, 

4052  lbs 

No,  18, 

214 

19, 

220 

20, 

212 

21, 

212 

22, 

212 

23, 

208 

24, 

209 

25, 

208 

26, 

201 

27, 

203 

28, 

198 

29, 

199 

30, 

194 

31, 

19<J 

32, 

248 

ToUl  weight,  7180  IBs 


Amount  carried 
forward,  4052 

Average  weight  of  32  hogs  224  2-3  lbs. 

Hayfields,  23rf  December,  1824. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

TO  KILL  BLUE  THISTLE. 

Williamshurgy  Dec.  \9th,  18^4. 
Dear  Sir, — I  see  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
American  Farmer,  page  197,  Mr.  Richard  B. 
Buckner  asks  how  to  destroy  the  blue  thistle.  I 
would  advise  cutting  it  with  a  scythe  twice  in  the 
year.  So  soon  as  it  is  in  bloom,  and  before  the 
seed  is  ripe  cut  it  down  ;  in  the  autumn  it  will  put 
out  sprouts,  which  will  also  blossom  ;  treat  it  as 
before ;  this  should  be  done  the  year  preceding 
the  crop  of  corn  ;  the  fallow  for  corn  or  other 
grain,  will  turn  up  the  seed  that  have  been  buried 
too  deep  for  vegetation  ;  those  will  vegetate  in 
the  spring;  the  culture  of  the  corn  will  destroy 
those  to  a  very  great  extent ;  the  sowing  of  wheat 
after  the  corn,  will  cause  many  more  to  spring  up, 
those  may  be  easily  taken  out  with  an  instrument 
like  a  carpenter's  chisel,  about  two  inches  wide, 
a  little  curved  and  ground  sharp,  with  a  handle 
about  three  and  an  half  or  four  feet  long  ;  with  this 
instrument  a  hand  can  clean  a  stout  piece  of 
ground  in  a  day;  he  should  walk  in  the  water- 
furrow,  and  clean  to  the  centre  of  the  rows  on  the 
right  and  left ;  this  is  done  in  the  early  part  of 
June  :  females  should  not  go  in  the  field  at  this 
season.  He  who  will  try  this  experiment,  in  the 
■way  above  stated,  will  see  that  the  thistle  will 
be  destroyed;  for  although  it  has  a  strong  tap 
root  and  is  perennial,  yet  if  the  root  is  cut  one 
and  an  half  or  two  inches  below  the  surface,  it 
■will  not  put  up  sprouts,  and  must  die  of  course. — 
If  you  think  this  information  will  be  of  any  use  to 
the  public,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

A  SUBSCRiBER 


Another  Heifer  was  shipped,  but  she  died  at 
sea. 

The  bull  and  heifer,  we  understand  are  very 
beautiful,  and  were  much  admired  at  Liverpool. 
They  are  likely  to  remain  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  our  stock. 

MUSROOMS. 
Instead  of  pulling  up  Musrooms  by  the  roots,  a 
friend  recommends  from  experience,  to  cut  off  the 
stems  with  scissors.  The  advantages  of  this  plan 
are — first,  that  the  plant  ispicked  free  from  earth  ; 
and  secondly,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  expe- 
dite the  collection  of  them. 


PxibWclc  Iws V\U\t\o  ns . 


VETERINARY  COLLEGE  OF  LONDON. 

[So  rapidly  do  the  resources  of  our  country  aug- 
ment and  devetope  themselves,  that  we  seem  to 
ripen  almost  every  day  for  some  new  institution. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  establish  a  Veterinary  College,  but  pro- 
jccts  have  been  started  and  some  have  been  exe- 
cuted for  founding  Agricultural  Schools,  with 
which  the  veterinary  science  is  essentially  con- 
nected. We  should  suppose  that  in  our  largest 
cities,  a  separate  college  might  now  be  instituted 


lent  purposes — IVe/iave/irecioui  few  Oliver'aand 
Van  liensellaer's  amongst  us^ — Ed.  Am.  Far. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  Institution  of  the  Feterinary  College  not 
appearing  to  be  so  generaljy  known,  as  an  Estab- 
lishment of  such  public  utility,  of  such  national 
importance,  is  thought  to  merit,  the  Governors 
conceive  that  a  short  statement  of  its  views  and 
objects  may  be  acceptable  to  those  who  are  still 
unacquainted  with  it. 

The  extreme  Ignorance  and  incompetency  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  practitioners  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Horses,  called  Farriers,  had  been  long 
and  universally  complained  of.  To  remedy  this, 
and  meet  the  evil  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
several  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  a  So- 
ciety for  the  Improvement  of  the  Veterinary  Art. 
A  large  piece  of  gi-ound  was  provided,  and  a  range 
of  Stables,  a  Forge,  a  Theatre  for  Dissection  and 
Lectures,  and  other  Buildings  have  been  erected, 
at  a  considerable  expense.  A  medical  gentle- 
man of  superior  abilities  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor; and  other  officers  requisite  to  give  due 
effect  to  the  Establishment  have  been  fixed  at 
the  College,  at  an  expense  large  in  the  aggre- 
gate, but  at  salaries  not  individually  greater  than 
were  consonant  to  the  strictest  rules  of  economy. 

The  grand  object  of  the  institution  has  been, 
and  is,  to  form  a  school  of  Veterinary  Science,  in 
which  the   anatomical  structure   of  Quadrupeds 


soon  arrive  if  it  be  not  now  at  hand;  and  we 
therefore  embrace  the  opportunity  which  now 
presents,  of  recording,  for  rei'erenre,  and  as  far 
they  may  be  found  to  suit,  for  pi-ecedent,  the  plan 
„  „    o-  •.•      ^u      u  r  •   ,     and  regulations  of  the  Veterinary  College  in 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  one  of  rny  neigh-,  j^^ndon,  as  it  existed  in  1822.  For  the  means  of 
hours  informs  me,  that  he  has  been  satisfied,  that|doi  ^^-.^  ^^^  ^,.g  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Haslam 
cutting  the  thistle  two  or  three  times  m  the  year,,  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  this  city,  whose  name  ap- 
at  the  season  mentioned,  to  be  succeeded  by  ajp^ai-s  on  the  list  of  "  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  the 
deep  fallow  in  the  autumn,  will  so  far  destroy  it,L„„y,  „„,/  /practising  in  different  fiarls  of  the  Uni 
as  to  enable  one  to  get  rid  of  it  in  a  short  time  by  j^^^  Kingdom,  or  Sbroad,  and  late  fiufiih  of  the 
the  mode  herein  pointed  out.  He  states  that  hxs<  College?'  The  officers  of  the  London  College 
crop  of  clover  was  much  mjured  by  the  thistle, l^onsitt  of  a  Patron  ;  who  is  no  other  than  the 


and  supported,  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  the 

one  in  London.    At  all  events  the  time  for  it  may  of  all  kinds.  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Dogs,  Scc.'^the 

j-jjgp^^^^  j,^  which  they  are  subject,  and  the  re- 
medies proper  to  be  applied,  might  be  investiga- 
ted, and  regularly  taught,  in  order  that,  by  this 
means,  enlightened  practitioners  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, whose  whole  study  has  been  devoted  to 
the  Veterinary   Art  in  all  its  branches,  may  be 


and  he  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that 
after  the  cutting  in  the  spring  and  late  in  the  sum 
mer,  there  was  in  the  next  crop  comparatively 
but  few  thistles. 

it3?"A  few  Persian  muskmellon  and  Guinea  grass 
seed,  would  be  thankfully  received. 

A  SUBSCRIBER 
[J\rote  by  the  Editor. — We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  mode  suggested,  and  would  here 
add,  that  we  were  once  told  by  Mr.  Jas.  Wilson,  a 
fact  which  we  have  forgotten,  if  we  have  before 
mentioned,  that  dock  weed  is  effectually  destroy- 
ed by  cutting  it  off  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  so  that  the  frost  may  get  into  the 
head  of  the  stalk,  and  kill  the  germinating  prin- 
ciple of  it. 

As  to  the  seed  required,  we  have  none  at  pre- 
sent, but  will  register  the  want  of  them ;  and 
■when  we  have  them  to  distribute,  how  shall  we 
address  our  unknown  subscriber  ?] 

VALUABLE  IMPORTATION— of  North 
Devon  Cattle. 

These  Cattle  were  purchased  by  Mr.  John 
Atherstone,  at  Mr.  Childes' annual  public  sale,  of 
North  Devon  Cattle  and  New  Lticester  Sheep, 
on  the  27th  September  last,  at  Bewdley,  and  se- 
lected as  the  best  of  his  Stock.  They  arrived  at 
Baltimore  on  Sunday  last,  in  the  ship  Franklin, 
Capt  Graham,  from  Liverpool,  consigned  to  H. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  and  consist  of — 

Garrick,  a  year  old  bull,  out  of  Fillpail,  by 
Prize. 

Flora,  eighteen  months  old,  oivt  of  Stately,  by 
Pyizci 


King  himself — a  President — nine  Vice-Presidents 
— a  Committee  of  twenty-six  Governors — two 
Professors — nine  hundred  and  Jifty  subscribers — 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifteen  are  life  subscri- 
bers, having  paid  twenty  guineas  each,  making 
two  thousand  three  hundred  guineas — leaving 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  annual  contributors, 
whose  subscriptions  amount  to  sixteen  hundred 
and  seventy  guineas, — Besides  these,  there  are 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  "  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons in  the  army,  and  practising  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  abroad,  and  late 
pupils  of  the  College" — and  a  "Medical  ex- 
amining C^OMMITTEE,"  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing Professors,  whose  names  alone  would  ensure 
celebrity  and  success  to  any  institution,  Henry 
Cline,  F.  R.  S.,  President — Dr.  Bailie,  Dr.  Bab- 
bington.  Sir  E.  Home,  Sir  A.  P.  Cooper,  J.  Aber- 
nethy.  Dr.  Pearson,  Dr.  Cooke,  Jos.  Green,  Esq., 
B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.,  Charles  Bell,  Esq. — Professor 
Cline,  President  of  this  Committee,  is  the  author 
of  that  able  and  valuable  essay  published  in  the 
American  Farmer  ora  the  form  of  Animals. 

The  great  publick  Institutions  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  reared  for  the  most  part  on  the  munifi- 
cent liberality  which  characterises  the  men  of 
wealth  in  that  country.  If  the  wealth  of  that 
nation  be  accumulated  in  comparatively  few  hands, 
it  is  equally  true,  that  those  who  possess  it,  pos 
sess  with  it, great  publick  spirit.  In  this  country 
we  have  very  Jew  citizens  who  would  be  consid- 
ered wealthy  men  in  England;  still  there  are 
enough  comparatively  rich,  who  ought  to  cnntri 
bute  more  freely  to  publick  Institutions  which 
might  be  founded  for  publick  utility  and  benevo- 


gradually  dispersed  over  the  Kingdom,  on  whose 
skill  and  experience  confidence  may  be  securely 
placed.  For  this  purpose  Pupils  are  admitted  at 
the  College,  who,  in  addition  to  the  Lectures  and 
Instructions  of  the  Professor,  and  the  practice  of 
the  Stables  under  his  superintendance,  at  present 
enjoy  (from  the  liberal  disposition  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  characters  of  the  Faculty  to  sup- 
port and  protect  this  Establishment)  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  free  admission  to  their  Medical  and 
Anatomical  Lectures.  Of  these  Pupils  many  are 
at  this  time  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  practising  with  great  credit  and  advant- 
age to  themselves,  and  benefit  to  their  respective 
neighbourhoods.  In  order,  however,  that  no  doubt 
may  arise  respecting  the  sufficient  qualifications 
of  Pupils  upon  their  leaving  the  College,  they 
are  strictly  examined  by  the  Medical  Commit- 
tee, whose  Names  are  annexed  to  this  List,  from 
whom  they  receive  a  proper  Certificate,  if  they 
are  found  to  have  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence, and  are  competent  to  practise  with  advant- 
age to  the  Public. 

The  names  of  the  Pupils  who  have  already  re- 
ceived Certificates  from  the  Committee,  and  are 
now  practising  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
are  annexed. 

Subscribers  to  the  Establishment  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  sending  to  the  College  their  Horses,  &c. 
which  have  occasion  for  medical  treatment  of  any 
kind,  without  further  expense  than  that  of  their 
daily  food  ;  and  these,  in  general,  form  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  patients  for  the  practice  of  the 
Professor  and  his  Pupils.  The  Professor,  or  As- 
sistant, prescribes  for  Horses,  &c.  belonging  to 
Subscribers  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  spare  them 
for  admission  into  the  Infirmary,  or  in  cases  that 
do  not  reqnire  it,  provided  that  such  Medicines, 
as  are  necessary  be  furnished  and  compounded  at 
the  College.  Horses  are  likewise  shod  at  the 
College  Forge  at  the  ordinary  prices. 
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This  Inbtitution,  so  extensive  in  its  views,  can-lease  may  chuse  wliether  he  will,  at  his  own  ex- 
not  be  supported  but  by  a  large  annual  expense  ;|pense,  have  the  animal  treated  according  to  known 

and  though  the  pati-onage  of  Subscribers  is  con-    ■' '" '  '     '       '        '"    '    *  '  '~  ■- 

siderable,  and  though  Parliament,  fully  convinced 
of  the   propiiety   of  the  Institution,   and    of  th 


great  national  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  has 
munificently  granted  aid  to  the  Establishment, 
yet,  in  order  to  carry  the  objects  of  the  Institu 
tioM  into  full  effect,  and  speeddy  to  distribute  sci 
entific  Veterinary  Practitioners  into  every  part  of 
the  Kingdom,  great  and  unremitting  efforts  must 
and  it  is  hoped  will  be  made,  by  every  man  who 
sets  a  value  upon  his  Horse  or  his  Dog,  whether 
from  the  pleasure  or  advantage  he  receives  from 
him,  or  from  his  value  considered  in  a  pecuniary 
light:— .by  those  who  look  upon  Cattle  of  all  de- 
nominations as,  objects  of  great  commercial,  as 
well  as  domestic  importance; — and  finally,  by 
those  who,  from  patriotic  motives,  are  zealous  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  their  coun- 
try. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  this  Institution  is 
of  great  importance  with  respect  to  the  Army 
(which  must  be  sufficiently  manifest  to  every  per- 
son acquainted  with  the  former  state  of  the  prac- 
tice of  Farriery  in  the  Cavalry)  ;  and  so  fully  was 
the  utility  of  it  estimated,  that  a  Board  of  Gene- 
ral Officers  having  been  appointed  to  take  the  In- 
stitution into  consideration,  reported,  that  the 
loss  of  Horses  accruing  to  the  Cavalry  was  here- 
tofore very  heavy,  owing  to  the  total  ignorance  of 
those  who,  previous  to  the  appointment  of  Vete 
rinary  Surgeons,  had  the  medical  care  of  them  ; 
and  that  this  Establishment  has  afforded  essenti- 
al improvement  to  that  part  of  the  Military  Ser- 
vice, and  thereby  ultimately  must  be,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  considerable  saving  to  the  ])ub 
lie;  this  Report  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
plased  to  appi'ove. 


RULES  AND  R11.GULATIONS. 

Every  subscriber  of  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas 
is  a  member  of  the  Society  for  life 

Every  subscriber  of  two  guineas  annually,  to  be 
paid  by  a  cheque  drawn  upon  some  Banker,  or 
mercantile  house  of  fixed  residence  in  London, 
or  Westminster,  is  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
one  year,  and  is  equally  entitled  to  all  benefits  of 
the  Institution,  whilst  he  continues  such. 

N.  B.  Subscriptions  paid  between  the  first  day 
of  January  and  the  last  day  of  June,  are  calcula- 
ted for  a  year  from  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  ; 
and  those  between  the  first  of  July  and  the  end  of 
December,  for  a  year  from  the  twenty-ninth  of 
September. 

None  but  Horses,  or  Animals  the  property  of| 
subscribers,  can  be  admitted  into  the  Infirmary, 
and  should  any  patient  procure  admittance  con 
trary  to  this  regulation,  either  by  the  misrepre 
scatation  of  the  servant  bringing  it,  or  the  mis 
take  of  the  servant  of  the  College  who  receives 
it,  and  the  owner,  on  application  being  made  to 
him,  shall  neglect  to  entitle  himself  to  the  privi 
leges  of  a  subscriber,  by  sending  a  cheque  for  his 
annual  subscription,  there  shall  then  be  charged 
for  medicines  and  attendance  over  and  above  the 
daily  charge  for  keep,  in  no  case  less  than  two 
guineas,  and  more,  if  more  shall  really  have  been 
expended,  in  the  treatment  of  such  patient. 

A  receipt  is  directed  to  be  given  to  every  groom 
bringing  a  Horse,  on  his  admission,  and  upon  it  a 
note  of  the  regulations  in  no  case  to  be  departed 
from,  that  the  Horse  will  not  be  delivered  to  the 
owner,  or  any  person  sent  by  him,  till  the  amount 
of  his  keep  up  to  the  dajtof  delivery  be  paid. 


rules  of  practice,  or  whether  he  will  give  him  up 
to  the  College,  paying  the  expenses  up  to  the 
time  of  such  giving  up : — The  animal  then  be- 
comes a  subject  of  experiment  and  bolder  prac- 
tice, which  if  successful  and  the  animal  be  restor- 
ed to  health,  will  still  leave  the  proprietor  the 
option  of  reclaiming  him,  on  paying  at  the  usual 
rate  for  his  keep,  from  the  time  of  his  having 
given  him  up  to  that  of  his  reclaiming  him. 

Every  gentleman  having  subject  of  complaint, 
either  on  the  medical  or  stable  treatment  of  his 
Horse,  or  misconduct  in  the  Forge,  or  of  any  ser- 
vants of  the  College,  is  requested  to  communicate 
the  same  by  letter,  addressed  either  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Stable  Committee,  or  of  the  next  ge- 
neral meeting. 

No  servant  of  the  College  is  allowed  to  receive 
vails,  and  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  subscri- 
bers will  abstain  from  offering  any,  as  conviction 
of  the  receipt  would  subject  the  servant  so  offend- 
ing to  immediate  dismission, 

J\i"ole. — Though  the  cure  of  the  Diseases  inci- 
dent to  Horses  has  always  been  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  Institution,  it  is  nevertheless  the  wish 
of  the  Directors  to  extend  its  benefits  to  every  de- 
scription of  Animals  of  the  Brute  Creation;  and 
the  progress  of  their  views,  in  this  respect,  has 
be!^n  retarded  solely  by  the  want  of  subjects  for 
practice. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A  subscriber  has  the  privilege  of  having  his 
horses  admitted  into  the  Infirmary,  to  be  treated 
under  all  circumstances  of  disease,  at  the  price 
of  three  shillings  per  night  only,  including  keep, 
medicines,  or  operations  of  whatever  nature  that 
may  be  necessary;  likewise  of  bringing  his  hor- 
ses to  the  College  for  the  advice  of  the  Professor, 
gratis,  in  cases  where  he  may  prefer  the  treat- 
ment of  them  at  home ;  and  in  cases  of  accidents, 
which  render  the  subjects  of  them  not  capable  of 
being  removed,  the  Professor,  or  his  Assistant, 
will  attend  the  horses  of  subscribers  at  their  own 
stables,  within  London  and  Westminster,  at  the 
usual  charges  of  private  practitioners. 

A  subscriber,  though  resident  in  the  country, 
has  the  privilege  of  having  medicines  prepared  at 
the  College  at  an  expense  so  much  lower  than 
the  ordinary  prices  of  Druggists,  as  will,  upon  a 
large  stable  establishment,  soon  save  the  amount 
of  subscription  ;  as  may  appear  by  the  following 
catalogue  of  prices,  viz : — 


JPurging  Balls       .... 
Alterative  ditto       ■• 
Vermifuge  ditto  , 

Diuretic  ditto  .        ■, 

Cordial  ditto        ■        »        .        . 
Astringent  ditto       : 
Tonic  ditto  .... 

Febrifuge  ditto 
Blistering  Ointment    . 
Astringent  Powderfor  Thrushes 
Ditto  for  Grease  . 

Discutient  Lotion    . 


s. 

d. 

0 

6  each. 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

7 

0 

9 

0 

6  pr 

oz 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

9  pr 

qt. 

DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR  CUKE. 

Stomach. — The  horse's  stomach  is  very  small, 
considering  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  and  in  form 
somewhat  like  a  bagpipe.  It  is  situated  behind 
the  diaphragm,  principally  on  the  left  side,  with 
its  expellent  orifice  extending  across  the  spine  to 


In  cases  thought  desperate  by  the  Professor,  orjthe  right.  It  has  two  surfaces,  which  may  be 
requiring  a  time  to  cure,  which,  in  his  opinion,! called  its  sides,  though  one  is  posterior  and  the 
would  incur  costs  of  keep  exceeding  the  value  of| other  anterior;  and  two  extremities,  a  large  and 
the  animal,  he  is  diiected  immediately  to  notify|i,,nall :  the  superior  surface  of  the  latter  receives 
such  his  opinion  to  the  Proprietor,  who  in  that  the  xsophagus  or  gullet,  and  is  termed  its  Cardiac 


Orifice  :  while  the  former  ends  iu  the  duodenu^. 
and  is  termed  its  Pyloric  Orifice  :  this  extremity, 
when  the  stomach  is  distended,  is  the  most  pos- 
terior of  the  two.     The  situation  of  the  stomach 
varies  in   some  degree  with  its  distention  :  when 
moderately  filled,  it  lies  in  an  oblique  transverse 
direction,  with   its  great  extremity  a  little  for- 
wards, and  its  two  orifices  superior,  but  the  car- 
diac most  so  ;  but  when  the  stomach  is  much  dis. 
tended,  the  left  extremity  will  press  upon  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  right  will  be  carried  more 
posteriorly.     In  oxen  and  sheep,  where  the  first 
stoniach  is  very  large,  it  is  found,  when  distended, 
to  have  its  left  extremity   carried  quite  up   into 
the  left  iliac  region,  that  is,  between  the  last  rib 
and  the  hip,  in  which  part  it  is  punctured  when 
a  bullock  is  blown  orhoven;  but  such  an  idea  of 
the  horse's  stomach  would  be  very  erroneous  ;  for 
this  animal  has  a  very  small  one,  and  therefore 
its  situation  can  never  be  such.     The  stomach  has 
externally  a  covering  from  the  peritoneum,  which 
adheres  closely  to  it  by  means  of  its  cellular  mem- 
brane :  its  middle  portion   consists  of  muscular 
fibres,  which  are  stronger  in  the  horse,  than  in 
oxen  and  sheep.     These  fibres  run  in  various  di- 
rections, but  are  principally  longitudinal  and  cir. 
cular ;  the  latter  are  very  thick  and  strong  around 
the  cardia,  or  that  extremity  in  which  the  gullet 
terminates.     The  inner  covering  of  the  stomach 
consists  of  two  portions,  a  cuticular  and  a  villous. 
This  kind   of  cuticular   covering  to  nearly  one 
half  of  the  stomach  is. peculiar  to  such  animals 
as  appear  destined  to  live  on  grain,  as  horses, 
asses,  rats,  and  mice.     It  may  be  considered  in 
a  slight  degree  as  a  species  of  gizzard,  resenbling 
the  structure  of  those  animals  who  have  organe 
to  make  up  for  the  want  of  teeth.     For  a  horse 
has  not  the  means  of  re-mastication  which  oxen 
and  sheep  possess;  nor  does  he  usually  masticate 
his  food  sufficiently  ;  the  wants  of  the  constitu- 
tion   stimulate  him   to   swallow   it    hastily;    he 
therefore  devours  his  food  greedily,  and  if  there 
was  not  some  other  structure  than  the  one  com- 
mon to  stomachs  in  general,  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently digested.     The  insensibility  of  this  cuti- 
cular coat  may  allow  it  to  press  in  some  degree 
on  the  food,  and  perform  a  slight  trituration  upon 
it.     It  is  in  consequence  of  this  cuticular  and  in- 
sensible  coat  covering   nearly    one    half  of  the 
horse's  stomach,  that  many  medicines,  of  great 
activity  and  power  in  the  human  body,  have    but 
little  effect  on  this  animal :  among  these  are  su- 
gar of  lead,  emetic  tartar,  white  and  blue  vitriol, 
verdigris,  arsenic,   &c:   and  it   is  to   the   same 
cause,  perhaps,  we  may  attribute  his  being  inca- 
pable of  vomiting.     The  cuticular  coat  ends  ab- 
ruptly by  a  fringed  end,  and  is  very  distinct  from 
the  villous  coat-     The  villous  coat  being  much 
larger  in  extent  than  the  muscular,  is  thrown  in- 
to folds,  which  are  more  considerable  than  those 
of  the    cuticular    coat,  and   aie   largest  towards 
the  great  extremity  ;  towards  the  duodenum  they 
become  less,  and  when  at  the  pylorus  they  forna 
a  fold  that  makes  a  kind  of  valve  to  this  part  of 
the  stomach,  preventing   a    return   of  the  food, 
and  its  too  speedy  passage   out.     The   folds  not 
only   hinder  the  too  hasty  passage  of  the   food, 
but,  by  this  means,  apply  the  gastric  juice  more 
certainly  to  all  the  parts  :  but  the  principal    end 
is  to  increase  the  secreting  surface,  which  is  here 
essentially    necessary,  as   only   one    half  of   the 
horse's  stomach  has  the  power  of  secreting  gastric 
juice.     We  here   likewise  see  the  utility  of  the 
saliva;  for  were  the  food  to  come   into   the   sto- 
mach nearly  dry,  the  gastric  juice,  being  but  a 
mucus,  would  not  pervade  all    its   parts,  but  it 
would  be  lost  upon  some,  nor  would  the  mass  be 
soft  enough   to   be  spread  in  between  the  folds ; 
which   is   the  case  by   the  pulp  into  which  it  is 
formed  by  the  moist  mastication.    Biaine's  Out- 
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lines  of  tha  veterinary  art.     Animals  that  rumi- 
nate or  chew  tlie   cud   have   generally  four  sto- 
machs; it  is  taken  into  the  first  anil  second  sto-  route,  on  which  the   mail  has  been  transported, 
mach  very  little  chewed  ;  from  this  it  is  returned'  for  several  years  past,  from  this  city  to  Nevv-Or 
to  the  moutli  to  ije  more  completely  masticated,  leans,  is  by  the  way  of  Fredericksburg  and  Abing- 


cable  post  route  from  New-Orleans  to  Washing-Ition,  so  as  to  pass  by  Knoxville,  would  not  increase 
ton   city,"  I  have  the  honour  to   state,  that  thejthe  distance  more  than  six  miles.    A  deviation  to 

the  south,  so  as  to  avoid  the  principal  mountains, 
would  pass  near  Salem,  in  North-Carolina,  (ireen 


and  when  swallowed  again  passes  into  the  third 
and  fourth  stomach;  in  the  latter  the  digestive 
process  is  principally  performed. 

St'imac/i,  In  ■Simulation  of. — The  stomach  some- 
times becomes  inflamed,  in  consequence  of  poi- 
sons or  improper  medicines  being  given,  and 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  from  the  irritation  of  both. 
As  in  all  other  internal  inflammations,  bleeding 
is  here  the  essential  remedy.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion a  ise  from   the  improper   use  of  medicine 


don,  in  Virginia;  Knoxville  and  McMinville, 
Tennessee;  Huntsville,  RusTwiUe  and  Pikeville, 
in  Alabama;  Columbus,  Jackson,  Fort  Gibson, 
Washington,  Natchez  and  VVoodville,  in  Missis- 
sippi; thence,  by  St.  Francisville  and  Baton 
Rouge, to  New  -Orleans.  This  route  is  estimated 
to  be  1,380  miles,  and  requires  a  travel  of  24  days. 
The  military  road,  as  it  is  called,  from  Colum 
bus,  in  Mississippi,  to  Madisonville,  in  Louisiana, 
is  on  nearly  a  direct  line  from  the  former  to  New 


oily  and  mucilaginous  liquids  will  serve  to  dilute  Orleans,  and  much  nearer  than  the  road  by  the 


it,  and   sheath   the  sensible  parts  from  their  ac- 
tion.    If  corrosive  sublimate  be  the  cause,  a  so- 
lution of  soap   perhaps  v.ill  !)e  useful,  as   it  will 
decompose  any  of  the   medicine    which  may  re- 
main  ;  in  short  tiie  only  thing  that  can   be  done, 
besides  bleeding,  is  to  drench  the  horse  with  in- 
fusion   of  linseed.     Fortunately  inflammation   of 
the  stomach  is  a  disease  that  does  not  often  occur 
in  horses,  except  from  the  improper  use  of  strong 
medicines,  and  then  the  remedies  above-mention- 
ed, if  seasonably   given,  will  generally  be  found 
effectual.     No   hay   should   be  allowed   for   se- 
veral days -after  the  horse's  recovery.     It   is  as- 
serted  in   Boardman's   Dictionary,   that  "  helle- 
bore in   the  dose  of  half  a  dram   will   bring  on 
sickness  and  efTorts  to  vomit."     It  may   be  seen 
in   vol.   iii.    p.  67,    experiment   11,  that  half  an 
ounce  was  given  twice  a  day  without  any  violent 
eflfect.     In  the  same  dictionary  it  is  stated,  that 
"four  ounces  of  emetic  tartar  have  been  given 
■without   exciting   nausea,    and  eight    ounces   of 
sugar  of   lead   without  any  perceptible  eflfect." 
*'  Ofiium"  the    same   writer  observes,  "  has  no 
particular   power   on  the   horse  (this  I   deny  ;) 
four  ounces  have    been  given,  and    have   caused 
pain  and  inflammation  in  the  stomach  ;  but  it  has 
no  apparent  influence  over  the   nervous  system, 
nor   does  it  alleviate   pain.     Tobacco  in    every 
form   has   been   employed,  even    an   infusion    of 
three  pounds  has  been  given  without  eflTect."     1 
have  known  an  instance  of  a  horse    having  been 
killed  by  taking  a  dose  of  tobacco  infused  in  beer; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  opium, 
in  the  dose  of  one  dram,  has  a  very  beneficial  ef- 
fect upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  horse  ;  how 
else  can  it  cure  locked  jaw  and  the  spasmodic  or 
flatulent  colic? 

Oxen  and  sheep  are  liable  to  distention  of  the 
first  stomach  or  paunch  from  feeding  greedily 
when  first  put  into  a  rich  pasture  of  clover;  they 
are  then  said  to  be  blown  or  hoven,  and  require 
immediate  assistance. 

Horses  often  injure  themselves  by  feeding  gree- 
dily ;  in  such  cases  the  corn  is  very  imperfectly 
masticated,  and  consequently  difficult  of  diges- 
tion. I  have  known  three  instances  of  the  sto- 
mach having  been  rui)tured  by  eating  a  large 
quantity  of  oats.  The  most  acute  and  painful, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  dangerous  kind  of  colic, 
is  often  i)roduc.ed  by  the  same  cause.  This  not 
unfrequently  happens  to  post  and  coach  horses, 
which  are  often  driven  hard  upon  a  full  stomach. 


way  of  Washington  and  Natchez.  But  this  road 
is  represented  to  be  so  much  out  of  repair,  as  to 
render  the  regular  transportation  of  the  mail  upon 
it  impracticable.  The  bridges  and  causeways 
have  fallen  into  decay,  and,  in  many  parts,  the 
entire  space,  opened  for  the  road,  has  become 
filled  with  young  growths  of  timber. 

Some  years  since,  a  contract  was  made,  by  this 
department,   to  transport  the  mail  to  New-Or 
leans,  from  this  city,  by  Salisbury,  in  NorthCaro^ 


ville,  in  Sou'.h  Carolina,  and  Athens,  in  Georgia. 
This  route  would  not  vary,  at  any  one  point,  more 
than  60  miles  from  a  direct  line,  and  would  not 
increase  the  distance,  by  a  line  passing  through 
the  above  places,  more  than  seven  miles. 

The  route  by  the  way  of  Warrenton,  Abingdon 
and  Knoxville,  affords  great  facilities  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  mail  road.  Through  Virginia  and 
Tennessee,  the  materials  are  abundant  for  the 
formation  of  a  turnpike  ;  and  through  the  states 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  it  is  bejieved,  from 
information  which  has  been  obtained,  that  in  no 
part  of  the  union,  can  an  artificial  road,  of  the 
same  length,  be  constructed  at  less  expense.  On 
this  part  of  the  route,  ^he  general  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  level,  and  the  soil  well  adapted  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  solid  road.  Some  information  has 
been  communicated  to  this  department  on  this 
subject,  but  it  does  not  come  strictly  within  the 
scope  of  the  resolution.  If  a  substantial  road 
were  made,  in  this  direction,  to  New-Orleans,  the 
mail  could  be  transported  to  that  place,  from  this 


lina;  Spartanburg, in  South-Carolina;  Athens  and  city,  in  eleven  days.  If  the  road  were  to  pass 
Fort  Hawkins,  in  Georgia;  and  Fort  Stoddart,  injthrough  the  capitals  of  Virginia,  North-Carolina, 
Alabama,  the  distance  being  computed  at  1,269  ;South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  it  could  be  conveyed 
miles.     But  there  were  so  many  obstructions  on 'in  less  than  twelve  days, 

this  route,  arising  from  streams  of  water,  and!  1  ne  route  on  which  the  mail  is  now  transport- 
other  causes,  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to.ed  to  New-Orleans,  although  more  circuitous 
perform  the  contract,  and  it  was  abandoned.  than  some  others,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 

There  is  a  mail  route  from  Knoxville,  in  Ten-  roads,  is  the  safest  and  best.  There  are  many  ob- 
nessee,  by  the  way  of  Kingston,  iu  the  same  state  jjstructions  on  it,  but  they  are  less  numerous  than 
BcnnetsviUe,  Cahawba  and  St.  Stephens,  in  Ala-ion  any  other.  Greater  celerity  and  safety  are 
bama,  to  New-Orleans,  which  makes  the  distanceig'ven  to  the  mail  on  this  route,  than  could  be 
from  Washington  to  that  place  1,222  miles.  But  S'Ven  to  it  on  any  other,  to  New-Orleans,  and  it 
the   obstructions  on  this  route   are   known  to  be,  Passes  through  and  supplies  many  important  towns 


nearly  as  great  as   on  the  route  by  the  way  of 
Athens  and  Fort  Hawkins. 
The  post  route  to  New-Orleans,  which  passes 


through  the  capitals  of  the  southern  states,  is  es-  t^e  mail,  on  this  route,  as  on  all  others 
timaled  at  1,312  miles.     This  distance  might  be  same  parts  of  the  country,   is  sometimes  e 


and   villages,  and  thickly   settled   parts  of  the 
country. 

Ill  the  winter  and  spring  seasons  of  the  year, 

"in  the 
entirely 


iulevuai  l.mv!itfoyfcm,tt,\\ts. 


UEPt)KT 

Of  tkc  Po^lmaster  General,  on  the  subject  of  the 
inont  /iraciicadle  /losl  route  from  .Vciv-Orleans 
to  praiihiiig!on  Citii. 

I'oit  Office  IJe/iartment,  15th  Dec.  1824. 
Sir  : — lu  oijedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  senate 


of  the  United  Stales,  adopted  at  their  last  session, 
requiring  the  po^unastergeneialto  report  to  the 
"senate,  at  tho  present  session,  the  most  practi-jfrom  Washington  to  New-Orleans, 


reduced  to  1,100  miles,  if  no  greater  deviations, 
from  a  direct  line  were  made,  than  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  good  ground  for  a  road,  and  to 
pass  through  Richmond,  Raleigh,  Columbia  and 
Milledgeville  ;  and  thence,  by  Coweta  and  St. 
Stephens,  to  New-Orleans.  A  part  of  the  Ala- 
bama &nd  Mississippi  mail,  and  the  mail  from 
the  south  to  New-Orleans,  is  transported  on  this 
route.  But  in  the  winter  and  spring  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  numerous  streams  of  water  over 
which  there  are  neither  bridges  nor  ferries,  pre 
sent  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  regular  and 
rapid  transmission  of  the  mail  on  this  route. 

On  a  direct  line  from  Washington  to  New-Or- 
leans, the  distance  is  960  miles.  This  line  passes 
near  Warrenton,  Charlottvsille,  Lexington,  Big 
Lick,  Grayson,  Court  House,  in  Virginia;  Ash- 
ville,  in  North-Carolina;  thence,  through  the  In- 
dian country,  by  Cahawba  and  St.  Stephens,  in 
Alabama,  to  Pearlton,  near  lake  Borgne  ;  thence, 
to  New-Orleans. 

The  northwestern  part  of  N.  Carolina ;  through 
which  this  line  passes,  is  so  mountainous  to  ren- 
der a  deviation  to  the  south  or  north,  in  construct- 
ing a  road,  indispensable.  A  deviation  to  the  north 
so  as  to  avoid  the  mountains,  will  pass  by,  or  near, 
Hetheringay,  Wythe,  Court-House,  Christianburg 
and  Abingdon,  in  Virginia ;  Knoxville  in  Ten- 
nessee ;  thence,  through  the  Tennessee  valley, 
by  Cahawba,  to  N.Orleans,  on  nearly  a  straight 
direction.  This  route  is  estimated  at  1,056  miles, 
lucluding  10  per  cent,  for  the  variation,  from  a 
straight  line,  from  Washington  to  Knoxville 
thence,  to  New-Orleans;  and  is  believed  to  bi 
|the  nearest  direction  practicable  for  a  post  road 

The  varia- 


obstructed  by  high  waters  ;  and,  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  frequently  much  injured  by  the  mail 
horses,  swimming  creeks  and  through  swamps  of 
considerable  extent.  The  friction  from  the  move- 
ment of  the  mail  horses,  is  certain  to  destroy  all 
newspapers  that  become  wet,  and  not,unfrequent- 
ly,  letters  are  much  obliterated.  When  the  mail 
is  a  considerable  time  immersed  in  water,  as  has 
often  been  the  case  on  this  route,  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  it  perfectly  from  injury. 

The  department  now  pays  at  the  rate  of  fifty- 
two  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents  a  mile  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail,  three  trips  in  each 
week,  to  New-Orleans.  On  a  good  turnpike  road, 
it  could  be  conveyed  in  a  stage  as  often,  and  in 
less  than  half  the  time,  at  the  same  expense. — 
And  what  is  a  most  important  consideration,  the 
ut.Tiost  security  would  be  given  to  the  mail  by 
such  a  transportation,  and  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease to  the  receipts  of  the  department. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  JOHN  M'LEAN. 

Hon.  John  Gailtard. 


Education  and  Internal  Improvement. 

There  have  been,  within  our  recollection,  very 
few  propositions  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  so  pregnant  with  interest  as  those  em- 
braced in  the  resolutioi^  submitted  by  Mr.  John- 
ston, of  Louisiana,  in  the  Senate.  These  resolu- 
tions ])ropose,  1st,  That  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  be  appropriated  and  pledged  as  a 
permanent  and  perpetual  fund  for  Education  and 
Internal  Improvement;  2d,  That  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  tho  public  lands,  after  defraying  the 
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incidental  expenses,  be  annually  invested,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  stock  of  the 
Govei-nment,  or  other  stock,  as  Congress  may  di- 
rect, together  with  the  interest  annually  accruing 
thereon ;  3d,  That  the  year  following  the  return 
of  the  next  census,  and  immediately  after  the  ap- 
portionment of  Representatives,  and  every  tenth 
year  thereafter,  the  proceeds  of  the  interest  aris- 
ing on  the  said  capital  stock  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  several  States  according  to  the  ratio  of 
one-half  of  which  sum  shall  con 


representation  ; 

stitute  a  fund  for  education,  and  the  other  half 
shall  constitute  a  fund  for  internal  improvement, 
to  be  applied  to  these  objects  under  the  authority 
of  the  respective  States.  It  would  be  premature 
in  us  to  express  any  decided  opinion  at  this  time, 
on  questions  so  fresh,  and  of  so  much  weight  and 
magnitude;  but  we  may  remark  without  pre- 
sumption, that  it  appears  to  us,  if  the  general  go- 
vernment ever  undertake  to  exercise  to  any  ex-' 
tent,  the  important  duties  of  fostering  Education 
and  promoting  Internal  Improvements,  it  must  be 
by  some  such  means  as  are  suggested  by  Mr. 
Johnston. — JVat.  Int. 

SOUTH-C  AROLIN  \. 

The  Senate  of  South-Carolina  by  a  vote  of  30 


he  lose  the  stake ;  besides,  the  satisfaction  of 
promoting  useful  contests,  will  of  itself  consti- 
tute ample  remuneration  with  liberal  minds.] 

Ed.  .4m.  Farm. 

The  subscribers  agree  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  annually, 
for  three  successive  years,  the  sum  annexed  to 
our  names, forthe  purpose  oi raising  a  fund,  to  be 
given  to  the  successful  competitor,  who  shall 
make  the  heaviest  crop  of  Com  in  the  year  1825,- 
1826,  or  1827  ;  or  the  heaviest  crop  of  Wheat  in 
the  year  1826,  1827,  or  1828,  on  five  contiguous 
acres  of  land.  The  premiums  to  be  awarded 
upon  the  following  conditions: — 

1st.  The   land  on  which  the  crops  are  to  be 

grown,  shall  first  be  laid  off  by  a  sworn  Surveyor, 

to  13  have  adopted  the  following  resolutions. — jin  the  presence  of  two  respectable  landholders. 

These  principles  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  \yho  shall   attest  the  certificate   of  survey  :  the 


number  more  of  competitors  will  enter  the  in  the  United  States.  I  began  thirteen  or  four- 
lists,  so  as  to  raise  the  purse  to,  perhaps,  §500  teen  years  ago  with  full  bloods,  and  have  been 
in  each  case.  Any  person  desiring  to  contend  carefully  crossing  my  whole  flocks  ever  since. — 
for  so  handsome  a  prize,  can  inclose  the  money  lis  there  really  no  market  with  you  for  this  arti- 
to  J.  S.  Skinner,  l^ostmaster,  of  Baltimore,  to  be  |cle  ?  And  if  there  be,  what  might  be  calculated 
handed  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Maryland  on  for  such  a  parcel  if  now  sent  round  ? 
Agricultural  Society  ;  or,  if  convenient,  pay  the  ^  I  see  you  are  drawing  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
money  directly  to  him.  This  is  a  lottery  in  licto  a  very  important  matterin  relation toSheep, 
which  prudence  and  patriotism  may  both  ad-! the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  dogs.  I  wish 
venture — The  amount  is  small,  and  the  gain,  some  plan  that  would  succeed  could  be  suggested, 
in  the  increase  of  crop,  and  in  improved  expe-iTen  or  twelve  years  ago  I  was  in  the  Virginia  le- 
rience,  will  requite  the  purchaser,  even  though, gislature,  and  then  suggested  the  idea  (in  order 


maintained  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  States- 
men of  our  country,  from  Carolina,  in  the  National 
Councils. 

Resolved,  That  Congress  does  not  possess  the 
power,  under  the  constitution,  to  adopt  a  general 
system  of  internal  impi-ovement  as  a  national 
measure. 

Kcsolved,  That  a  right  to  impose  and  collect 
taxes  does  not  authorise  Congress  to  lay  a  tax  for 
any  other  purposes,  than  such  as  are  embraced  in 
the  specific  grants  of  power,  and  those  necessari- 
ly implied  therein. 

Resolved,  That  Congress  ought  nof  to  exercise 
a  power  granted  for  particular  objects,  to  effect 
other  objects,  the  right  to  effect  which  has  never 
been  conceded. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  an  unconstitutional  exer- 
cise of  power  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  lay  du- 
ties to  protect  domestic  manufactures. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  an  unconstitutional  exer-i 
cise  of  power,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  tax  the 
citizens  of  one  state,  to  make  roads  and  canals  for 
the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  another  state. 


land  shall  in  like  manner  be  surveyed  when  the 
crops  are  gathered. 

2d.  The  produce  of  the  land  on  which  the  crops 

are  made,  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  actual  mea 

surenient  of  the  whole  crop,  in  the  presence  of 

two  or  more  respectable  landholders,  who  shall 

an 


to  get  over  the  scruples  of  the  Western  people 
and  the  sportsmen,)  of  passing  a  law,  authorising 
the  county  courts,  whenever  it  might  be  deemed 
proper,  to  impose  taxes  on  dogs  for  county  or  pa- 
rish purposes.  I  insisted  that  in  the  Western 
counties,  where  wild  animals  made  many  dogs  ne- 
cessary, that  their  courts  would  not  impose  a  tax, 
and  that  the  regulation  would  be  confined  to  neigh- 
bourhoods differently  situated.  But  all  would  not 
do.  A  law  could  not  be  had  on  any  terras.— t 
Whether  the  late  increase  of  Sheep,  andparticu- 
larly  the  Merinos,  have  made  any  material  change 
in  the  public  sentiment,  I  know  not.  If  Mary- 
land  would  set  us  the  example,  1  should  have 
more  hope. 

I  have  a  very  fine  flock  of  Merinos,  and  I  live 
in  constant  dread  of  dogs.  But  if  I  am  to  get  no 
price  for  my  wool,  it  will  become  a  matter  of  lit- 
tle consequence.  If  you  can  aid  me,  in  pointing 
out  a  market  for  my  present  stock,  it  will  en- 
hance the  obligations  which  I  have  alreadv  to  ac- 
knowledge for  your  agricultural  services." 

[The  best  use  we  can  make  of  the  above  is  to 
publish  it — There  is  no  market  more  uncertain 


attest  the  same  ;  and  at  least  one  bushel  of  saidi  than  that  for  tooo/— Nothing  we  believe  in  which 
crop  shall  be  exhibited  at  the  Cattle  Show,  on  the  the  farmer  is  more  liable  to  imposition— yet  we 
Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  there  weighed  hear  of  no  co-operation  or  combination  to  pro- 
in  the  presence  of  the  Committee,  appointed  by  cure  redress  or  protection.  As  for  an  effectual 
the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Socie- U^x  on  dogs,  we  hard  y  expect  that,  whilst  a  love 

'  of  popularity  prevails  over  the  sense  of  publick 
good. — The  letter  from  Mr.  Hartshorn,  in  the 
Farmer  before  the  last,  is  the  best  answer  we  can 
give  to  a  good  portion  of  the  preceding:  we  re- 
gret that  we  cannot  make  a  still  more  satisfactory 
one.] — £d.  Am.  Far. 


RARITAN  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL, 

Notwithstanding  the  council  postponed  the  bill 
for  uniting  the  Delaware  and  Raritan,  we  learn 
that  another  bill  was  passed  in  the  lower  house, 
and  will  ultimately  become  a  law,  authorising  a 
company  to  complete  the  canal ;  giving  them  all 
the  necessary  privileges  for  100  years,  for  which 
they  pay  a  bonus  of  S1C0,000.  If  the  canal  is 
completed,  it  will,  in  ten  years,  pay  a  toll  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  though  only 
twenty-two  miles  in  length,  but  it  is  a  great  link 
which  connects  the  commercial  cities  north  and 
south. 

One  of  the  Professors  at  West  Point,  has  cal 
culated  that  the  annual  diminution  of  expense  in 
transportation  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Ocean, 
consequent  to  the  construction  of  our  Canals, 
amounts  to  the  saving  of  the  value  of  272,400  days 
work  of  men,  with  2,088,400  days  work  of  horses. 


ty,  to  award  the  premium  ;  taking  into  considera- 
tion, \.\\eweight, quantity, a.nA  quality  ofthegrain.\ 

3d.  The  subscription  for  either  premium  to  be  1 
not  less  than  five  dollars,  and  all  monies  subscri- 
bed under  the  corn  head,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
successful  competitors  for  the  corn  premium : 
and  all  subscribed  under  the  wheat  head,  to  the 
successful  competitor  for  the  wheat  premium. 

4th.  The  corn  subscription  to  be  paid  in  by  the 
first  of  April,  and  the  wheat  subscrijition  by  the 
first  of  October  in  each  year.  No  person  enti- 
tled to  a  premium  unless  his  subscription  shall 
have  been  paid  as  above. 

The  manure  to  be  applied  to  the'land  must  be 
raised  on  the  farm  where  the  crop  is  made. 


Competitors  for  Corn. 

Richard  Caton,  %i 

Allen  Thomas,  5 

D.  Jennifer,  S 

Robt.  G.Harfier,  5 

R.  Smith,  5 

Mch.  M.  Bosley,  S 

John  Sfiear  Smith,  5 

John  Mercer,  5 

Robt.  Olivei ,  5 

Charles  IP-JDorsey,  5 


Competitors  for  Wheat. 
Richard  Caton,  $S 

Allen  Thomas,  5 

R.  G.  Harper,  5 

Robt.  Smith,  5 

James  L.  Smith,  5 

Richard  Dorsey,  S 

Aich.  M.  Bosley.  5 

John  Mercer,  5 

Robt.  Oliver,  5 

Caleb  Dorsey,  5 

Charles  H.  Dorsey,     5 


Geortfia,  Dec.  Wth,  182,4. 
ICE  HOUSES. 
Will  you  dome  the  favour  to  enquire,  through 
your  paper,  if  any  person  is  in  possession  of  any 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  utility  of  lining 
the  wall  of  ice-houses  with  rock  without  lime  in- 
stead of  logs ;  and  which  of  the  two  answers  the 
best  purpose  ? 

[We  believe  either  would  answer  very  well.] 

lEd.  Am.  Far. 

PUBLISHED    IN  THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,    BY     OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and 
delivered  from  Magruder's  Inspection  Ware- 
house during  the  quarter,  commencing  on  the  5th 
day  of  July,  and  ending  on  the  fourth  day  of  Oct, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


Ag\ric\x\twYal  CoxTes^ondence. 


Sy>ot:\8  oi  U\e  PlougV\. 


WOOL — WHAT    is  THE  PRICE,    AND  WHERE  THE 
BEST  MARKET? 

Extract  to  the  Editor — Burgundy,  near  Alex-~f 
andria,  D.  C.  Wth  Dec.  1S24.      5 

"You  say  not  a  word  about  wool  in  your  last 
Farmer,  although  invited  by  a  correspondent, 
Mr.  Birnie 


Domestic 
growth. 

Growth  nol 
of  this 
state. 

Koiii- 
sprctL^I. 

T«al. 

"Number  in-       ^,  .„ 
spected.         ^^^ 

12 

261 

Number  de- 
livered. 

288 

288 

[The  following  subscription  paper  was  got  up, 
and  signed  as  far  as  it  goes,  at  the  late  Cattle 
Show.    It  is  hoped  and  expected,  that  a  great  |I  much  question  if  there  be  a  parcel  of  finer  woo!  I 


JOSEPH  NAYLOR,  Inspector. 
TREASuay  Office,  Annapolis,  Dec.  14,  1824. 
True  Cojiy  from  the  original  refiort  on  file  vi. 
I  have  about  3,000  lbs.  on  hand,  and ,  this  o^ce. 

-  '  B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.W.  S.Md. 


mi 
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GRP:AT  1  KOTTiNG  FEAT. 
On  Saturday  last,  (<■■<■  a  bet  of  ,glOO,  a  horse 


Mr.  Van  Rureii  was  trotted  before  a  svagon,  with- 
out collar  or  tracts,  six  miles  in  twenty-eight 
minutes.  The  time  allowed  was  34  minutes,  and 
the  perfonnance  was  done  on  the  Jamaica  turn- 
pike, from  the  lith  to  the  6th  mile  stone  ;  and 
the  horse  came  in  without  fatigue,  although  the 
whole  of  the  tire  came  off  from  one  of  the  wheels. 

[A".  Y.  /ta/ier. 

A  GKKAT  DAY'S  HUNT. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  representative  elect  from 
this  congressional  district,  for  the  sake  of  recrea. 
tion,  set  out  on  a  hunting  excursion  on  the  8th  in- 
stant. On  the  north  side  of  the  Rellefonte  and 
I'hillipsburg  turnpike  load,  about  2j  miles  from 
this  place,  he  routed  a  large  buck,  which  he  fired  i 
at  and  wounded   in  the  shoulder.     '^^      •      ■ 


^eciipes. 


Reincdy  for  a   Cough  in  tlie  Horse. — Mix  the 
of  comb  of  the  hornet's  nest  with  their  feed — this 
we  are  assured  rarely  fails  to  effect  a  cure. 

From  the  Virginia  Argus. 
Mr.  Pleasajits, — I  have  long  thought  of  com- 
municating to  the  public  a  remedy  for  the  cure 
of  the  rot  and  scab  in  sheep,  which  I  have  made 
use  of  with  very  great  success.  In  the  year  1806, 
my  flock  was  so  very  indifferent,  that  from  ninety 
sheep  I  sheared  only  130  vveighi  of  wool,  so  sor- 
ry as  to  be  barely  fit  to  make  clothing  for  young 
negroes.  Immediately  after  shearing,  I  made 
use  of  the  following  mixture: — Three  gallons  of 
tar,  and  three  do.  of  train  oil,  boiled  together,  to 
which  was  added  three  pounds  i-oll  brimstone 
finely  powdered  and  stirred  in.  This  quantity 
was  .sufficient  for  the  above  number,  and  was 
poured  on  with  a  kitchen  ladle,  from  the  tojj  of 
The  buck  ran  'tl>e  head  along  the   back  bone   to  the  tail.     At 


off,  and  he  pursued  for  some  distance,  when  he,  the  next  shearmg  (in  1807)  from  78  of  the  same 
perceived  the  animaSabout  40  yards  ahead  of  him, 'sheep,  1  sheared  360  pounds  of  very  good  wool, 
Iving  on  the  ground  upon  his  back,  and  an  uncom-' and  instead  of  20  to  25  sorry  lambs,  commonly 
monly  large  panther  having  him  by  the  throat. —  'raised  from  my  flock,  I  raised  35  as  fine  as  ever 
Mr  Mitchell  immediately  levelled  his  rifle  andl  saw.  Since  this  application  I  have  frequently 
shot  the  panther  through  the  heart.  The  beast  heen  asked  by  my  neighbours,  where  I  got  such 
let  go  his  hold  of  the  buck  and  made  several  leaps  ti"*^  sheep  from.  This  remedy  was  taken  from 
towards  Mr.  Mitchell  and  fell  lifeless. 

Mr.  Mitchell  then  charged  his  gun,  believing 


^miM  WAiSLmmm^ 


an  old  eastern  paper,  which  1  am  sorry  to  say  I 
have  lost  or  mislaid.     It  may  be  necessary  to  add, 
the  panther  which  he  had  shot  to  be   dead,  and  that  I  ha.e  continued  to  make  use  of  this  applica- 
cast   his  eyes  towards  the  wounded  buck,  which  tion  with  the  same  success,  and  that  when  train 
remained  in  the  same  position,  when  to  his  great 


astonishment,  he  observed  another  large  female 
pantlier  having  hold  of  the  buck  by  the  neck,  on 
the  opposite  side  from  Mr.  Mitchell.  He  levelled 
his  gun  at  the  head  of  the  animal,  and  the  ball 
entered  her  right  eye.  An  awful  silence  prevail- 
ed for  some  minutes,  when  the  panther  surren- 
dered her  claims  to  the  buck,  considering  it  a 
vain  attempt  to  contend  with  so  powerful  an  antago 


oil  is  difficu't  to  be  had,  any  kind  of  grease,  such 
as  is  used  for  plantation  leather  will  answer. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  NELSON 
15^/;  June,  1808. 

From  a  Limerick  pa/ier. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  January  7,  1825. 

What  can  the  Legislature  do  for  the  Agriculture 
of  the  State  ? 

A  real  service  may  be  done  to  the  farming  in- 
terest  of  the  State,  if  gentlemen  who  have  re- 
flected on  the  subject,  will  suggest  through  the 
American  Farmer,  such  measures  as  they  may 
think  would  conduce  to  the  interests  of  land- 
holders, if  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land.— A  most  respectable  committee  has  been 
raised  on  this  subject,  whereof  Arthur  Lee,  Esq. 
is  Chairman,  and  every  confidence  may  be  felt 
that  attention  will  be  paid  to  any  intimations 
which  may  be  made  through  him  to  the  commit- 
tee, in  regard  to  any  grievances  under  which  the 
agricultural  community  labours  at  present ;  and 
which  may  be  remedied  by  legislative  provision. 

For  instance,  let  each  one  give  his  ideas  as  to 
what  may  be  done  to  make  the  law  of  tresfiaas 
more  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  Slate 
better  understood,  and  more  effectual. 

What  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  incalculable 
moral  evils  arising  from  the  sale  of  spirituous  li- 
quors, especially  to  slaves? 

What  can  be  done  to  restrain  the  growth  of 
dogs,  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  sheep  ? 

PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE, 

collected  and  accuratf.lt  stated  br  the 
Editor  of  the  Amerjc.in  Farmer. 
Wharf  flour,  §4  25  to  S4  37^— Wheat,  red, 
80  to  90  cts. — ditto  white,  90  to  100  cts. — Corn, 
white,  20  to  30  cts. — do.  yellow,  33  cts. — Oits,  21 
cts. — Rye,  37^  cts. — Barley,  45  to  50  cts.^— Whis- 
ke) ,  inhhds.  21  to  21  i — do.  in  bbls,  23,  no  charge 
for  barrels — Pork,  from  the  wagons  in  the  mar- 
ket, g4  to  S5 — Turkeys,  62i  cts.  to  gl— Geese, 


To  make  Mngtish  Cham/iagne. — I'ake  green '50  cts. — Beef,  best  pieces,  8 — Mutton,  best  pieces, 
gooselierries,  fully  grown,  but  not  soft  or  sweet. ,S  cts. — Live  cattle,  ^4  50  per  cwt. —  Apple  Bran- 
nit  as  a  congressman,  and  was  about  to  retire  in  a  To  every  pound  of  berries,  topped  and  tailed, 'dy,  25  cts — Clover  seed,  white,  perlb.  37J  cts. — 
modest  and  respectful  manner  before  her  superior,  j  and  chen  bruised,  put  a  quart  of  cold  spring  wa-i  Red,  do.  per  bushel,  ^4 — Saplin,  do.  $5  75  — 
but  Mr.  Mitchell  thought  proper  to  detain  her  for  Jter.  Let  it  stand  three  days,  stirring  it  twice  a'Timothy,  g2  50 — Orchard  grass,  g2  50 — Herds 
further  examination,  which  he  did  by  shooting  day,  and  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve  to  separate  grass,  $2 — Herrings,  No.  1,  S2 — No.  2,  §1  75 — 
her  through  the  body  several  times.  |the  skins.     To   every   gallon   of  this  liquor  putiHay,  per  ton,  %8 — Leather,  best  sole,  34  to  27 

In  the  interim  the  buck  thought  proper  to  ab- 1  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  to  every  five  gallons  cts. — Feathers,  live,  per  lb.  32  cts. — Cotton,  Lou- 
scnt  himsell  from  the  scene  of  action,  consideringia  quart  of  brandy.  Fill  the  cask,  and  bung  itisiana,  16  to  18 — Georgia  upland,  15  to  17 — Ala- 
that  his  presence  was  not  required,  and  left  Mr.|close,  with  a  piece  of  isinglass  hung  tlierein.  Inbama,  13  to  15 — New  wool,  30  to  35 — Merino, 
Mitchell  and  the  panthers  to  settle  the  right  of^six  months,  if  the  sweetness  be  gone,  bottle  it  full  blooded,  35  to  40 — |  do.  30  to  35 — J  do.  25  to 
ownership  to  his  carcase  at  their  leisure,  feelingioff;  employ  corks  of  the  best  quality,   and   let  28 — Common,  20  to  25 — 25  per  cent  more  when 


himself  altogether  disinterested  in  the  matter. —  them  be  secured  with  binding  wire.     The  beiries 
Mr.  Mitchell,  however,   having  despatched  the  may  be  bruised  with  a  wooden  mallet,  or  with  a 


panthers,  considering  the  buck's  departure  rather 
unceremonious,  went  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  over- 
hauled him  about  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  action 
with  the  panthers  and  shot  him.  It  was  by  this 
time  beginning  to  grow  late  in  the  evening,  and 
Mr. Mitchell  thought  it  most  adviseable  to  retire 
from   the  sporting  scene  to  his  lodging.     On  his 


common  smoothing-iron  (made  use  of  in  ironing 
clothes,)  but  not  so  as  to  break  the  seeds. 

Caution  to   Farmers — death   of  Cattle. — From 
Thursday  the   12th  to  the  19th  inst.  three  milch 
cows,  two  heifers,  and  two  pigs  have  died  upon 
the  same  farm,  the  properties  of  Wm.  Donald- 
way   thither  he   shot  another   very   large  buck,  son  and  John  Wier,  both  of  Killycarren.     These 
which  terminated  that  day's  hunt.  I  sudden  deaths,    it   is    generally    believed,   were 

Mr     Mitchell,  during  his    hunting   excursion, 'occa6ioned  by   allowing  flax    water   to  run  over 


well  washed  on  the  sheep,  and  free  from  tags — 
Turpentine,  §2  to  2  25 — Coal,  pit,  foreign,  40  cts. 
— Virginia  pit,  20  to  25  cts, — Susquehanna  do. 
>56  50  to  7 — Lime,  bushel,  30  to  33  cts. 

Tobacco  continues  very  dull — and  no  sales  have 
been  effected  for  the  last  ten  days. 


which  lasted  four  days,  killed  four  bucks  and  two 
large  panthers. — \_licllefonte  Patriot,  Dec.  17. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Tioga,  Bradford  Coun 
tij,  I'enn.  Dec    18. 

E.XTRAORDINARY  HUNTING. 
Two  young  men,  by  the  names  of  Harris  and 
Field,  went  out  a  few  da\  s  ago,  for  the  purpo.se 
of  getting  venison,  and  rifter  being  out  about  six 
hours,  they  brought  to  the  ground  11  deer — seven 
of  which  were  bucks,  of  a  very  good  size.  Mr. 
Harris  shot  seven  and  Mr.  Field  four..  Tliey  had 
no  dogs,  but  were  shot  on  a  ridge,  over  which 
di  er  wei'C  accustomed  to  pass,  and  at  very  long 
shots. 


the  pasture,  that  thereby  noxious  weeds  were 
propagated.  Two  dogs,  the  properties  of  the 
above  mentioned  have  since  died,  by  being  allow- 
ed to  eat  of  the  deceased  cattle. 

To  make  names  grow  u/ion  fruit. — When  fruit 
is  about  half  ripe,  cover  the  side  exposed  to  the 
sun  with  strips  or  si)ecks  of  wax,  in  any  desired 
shape  or  form,  which  hinders  the  sun  from  co- 
louring the  parts  covered,  and  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe  and  wax  removed,  it  will  be  found  marked 
in  the  manner  desired. 

Cha/ified  or  sore  li/is  may  be  healed  by  the  fre- 
quent application  of  honey-water,  and  protecting 
theni  from  the  influence  of  cold  air. 


An  EuglisVi  ¥av\\\er, 

Without  incumbrance,  who  perfectly  under- 
stands the  English  systems  of  farming,  wishes  to 
engage  himself  to  a  respectable  farmer  or  gen- 
tleman to  superintend  the  management  of  a  farm. 
Proposals,  with  /larticulars,  addressed,  (if  by  let- 
ter post  paid,)       J.  PICKERING,  Baltimore. 


CONrHNlS  OF  THIS  XU.VIUKIi. 
Cultivation  of  the  Grape,  by  'riraolliy  Matl.ick,  Ksq. — 
Kasion  Cattle  Show  reports  concluded — Agricultural  qne- 
I'ies — A  gtHKl  pen  of  Hogs — To  kill  blue  Ih  stle — Valuable 
importation  of  North  Devon  cattle — Musi-ooms — Veteriua- 
t'v  college  of  London — diseases  of  domestic  animals  and 
liieir  cui*e— Report  of  the  Postmaster  Genend,  on  the  stdi- 
jt  ct  of  tlie  most  practicable  post  route  from  New-Orleans  o 
\VasIiii);;ton  City — Education  and  Internal  Improvement — 
South  Camlina — Raritan  and  Delaware  canal — Sports  of  the 
idougb — Wool,  what  is  the  price,  and  where  the  best  mar- 
ket ? — Qu(M'y  on  the  construcuon  of  Ice  bouses — Tobacco 
Report— Utii'id  Sports — Recipes — Editorial  remarks— Pri- 
ces current — Advertisement,  &c. 
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TREATISE  ON  SOILS  AND  MANURES— 
Correctives  of  ill-constituted  Soils. 

[The  last  extracts  undei-  the  above  head,  given 
in  Number  40,  treated  of  Gyjtium,  or  Plaster 
of  Paris  as  a  manure — and  of  burnt  clay. — 
What  follows  is  highly  worthy  of  a  place  in  this 
journal,  and  of  the  attention  of  its  readers — 
They  will  find  condensed  in  short  paragraphs, 
all  which  is  oi  /iractical  utility,  in  relation  to  a 
variety  of  manures,  of  great  value,  though  too 
generally,  eithernot  known, or  too  much  neglect- 
ed. A  good  farmer  should  have  a  receptacle 
for  every  s/iecies  af  offal,  for  all  is  convertible 
into  manure.  Not  a  bone  nor  a  feather  should 
be  thrown  away — economy  is  ahvays  and  every 
•where  commendable;  and  wastefulness,  is  only 
less  reprehensible  than  the  avarice  of  the  rich, 
which  is  of  all  things  the  most  disgusting  and 
detestable.] — Ed,  Am.  Far. 

IX.  By  Manuring  with  Refuse  Substances  not 
excrementitious. — Heaps  of  refuse  matter,  which 
contain  excrementitious  substances  incidentally, 
and  but  in  a  small  proportion,  will  be  included 
under  this  article. 

1.  Street  and  Road  Dirt  and  the  Sweefiings  of 
Houses  may  be  all  regarded  as  composite  ma- 
nures. As  they  are  derived  from  different  sub. 
stances,  their  constitution  varies  ;  but  in  all  cases 
they  refresh  and  strengthen  a  soil.  Scrapings  of 
roads  not  clayey  are  beneficial  without  excep- 
tion: those  from  high-roads  are  enriched  in  far 
the  greater  degree  by  the  droppings  of  cattle. — 
The  promiscuous  dung  which  is  gradually  incor- 
porated with  the  sludge,  is  so  perfectly  reduced 
by  exposure  to  the  weather,  that  it  takes  the  ap- 
pearance of  earth.  The  effects  of  road-drift  are 
in  many  cases  beneficial  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  cultivator  might  expect  from  its  known  com- 
position: but  the  greatness  of  the  benefit  may  be 
well  accounted  for,  by  considering  that  the  gra- 
vel, or  slate,  or  stone,  which  is  ground  into  earth 
by  the  passing  of  carriages  along  a  road,  is  neces- 
sarily -virgin-earth,  having  never  been  in  a  state 
to  support  vegetation.  Fine  road-stutf  is  better 
than  dung  on  pasture  land. 

2.  Soot  is  a  very  powerful  manure;  its  great 
basis  is  charcoal,  in  a  state  of  solubility  by  the 
action  of  air  and  water.  It  contains  also  salt  of 
ammonia,  with  a  portion  of  oil.  To  mix  soot 
with  quicklime  is  a  bad  practice  ;  because  much 
volatile  alkali  is  thus  disengaged,  without  any 
benefit  to  the  land.  This  manure  requires  no 
preparation  ;  and  is  well  fitted  to  be  used  in  a 
dry  state,  as  a  top  dressing  (a  peck  to  four  square 
poles  of  land)  thrown  in  with  the  seed.  It  is  a 
good  improverof  cow-dungandgoose  dung;  either 
of  which  alone,  and  in  a  fresh  state,  are  of  little 
power.  Further,  its  alkali  tends  to  make  oily 
particles  miscible  with  water. 

3.  Coal-Ashes. — It  appears  from  an  experi- 
ment of  Mr.  Wright,  afterwards  particularly  ad- 
verted to.  that  coal-ashes  on  a  plot  where  barley 
is  to  be  grown  has  the  same  efficacy  as  hog  dung; 
while  it  is  inferior  to  the  dung  of  sheep,  and 
something  better  than  that  of  horses. 

4.  Coal-  Water,  or  the  liquor  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  coal,  is  said  to  be  a  good  manure. 

.  S.  IVood-Ashes  consist  principally  of  the  vege- 
table alkali  united  to  carbonic  acid:  and  as  this 
alkali  is  found  in  almost  all  plants,  it  may  be  an 
essential  constituent  in  the  organs  of  the  greater 
part.  The  vegetable  alkali  has  a  strong  attrac- 
tion for  water.  See  the  comparative  efficacy  of 
wood-ashes  with  that  of  coal-ashes  and  the  dungs 
of  several  kinds  of  cattle  and  domestic  fowls,  un- 
der X.  6.     \_In  next  Farmer.'] 

6.  Carbo7iate  of  Ammonia. — The   liquor   pro- 

VoL.  0.— 43. 


duced  in  the  distillation  of  coal  at  the  Gas  Es- 
tablishments, may  be  recommended  as  a  valuable 
manure  on  the  following  accounts.  First,  it  prin 
cipally  contains  carbonate  of  ammonia;  secondly, 
it  contains  also  a  little  sulphur.  In  the  propor- 
tion of  one  gallon  to  16  or  18  of  water,  this  liquor 
may  be  applied  to  all  green  crops  as  a  manure, 
with  good  effect.  When  the  object  is  to  destroy 
insects,  three  gallons  only  of  water  should  be  ad- 
ded to  one  of  the  liquor. 

7.  Coal  Tar. — The  tar  produced  in  making 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  beneficial  as  a  ma- 
nure, conveyed  in  proportionate  heaps  of  earth 
or  marie.  One  gallon  of  this  tar  being  mixed 
with  about  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  mould  or  fit 
earthy  materials,  will  form  a  compost  of  great 
activity.  This  may  be  either  ploughed  in  or  used 
as  a  top-dressing,  as  the  nature  of  the  land  and 
crop  may  render  expedient. 

8.  Bones  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  de- 
composable animal  matter.  Bone  powder,  bone 
shavings,  and  bone  ashes,  are  serviceable  where 
phosphate  of  lime  is  to  be  supplied  to  a  soil. — 
Bone  ashe.s  ground  to  powder  will  impart  a  re 
duced  share  of  benefit  to  arable  lands,  containing 
much  vegetable  matter,  and  may  perhaps  enable 
soft  peats  to  produce  wheat ;  but  powdered  bone, 
in  an  uncalcined  state,  is  always  to  be  preferred 
to  bone  ashes,  because  the  oil  and  other  animal 
matter  with  which  bones  ars  richly  charged  has 
not  been  dispelled. 

9.  Horn  is  still  a  more  powerful  manure  than 
bone,  as  it  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  decompo- 
sable animal  matter:*  it  is  very  durable  in  its  ef- 
fects on  a  soil. 

10.  Hair,  Feathers,  and  IVoollen  Rags,  are  all 
analogous  in  composition  ;  they  are  more  nearly 
allied  to  horn  than  to  bone  ;  they  contain  a  great 
quantity  of  albumen  (a  substance  similar  to  white 
of  egg,)  gelatine  (basis  of  jelly,)  with  some  oil. — 
Woollen  rags  act  powerfully  for  one  year. 

11.  Refuse  of  Skin  and  Leather,  accumulating 
in  different  manufactories — such  as  furriers'  clip 
pings,  the  shavings  of  the  currier,  and  the  offals 


*  The  carbon  and  hydrogene  aboitnding  in  oily 
substances,  fully  account  for  their  effects  ;  and 
their  durability  is  easily  exfilained  from  the  gra- 
dual manner  in  which  they  change  by  the  action 
of  air  and  water . 

Bones  are  much  used  as  a  manure  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  After  being  broken,  and 
boiled  for  grease,  they  are  sold  to  the  farmer. — 
The  more  divided  they  are,  the  more  /towerful  are 
their  effects.  The  exfiense  of  grinding  them  in  a 
mill  would  /irobably  be  re/iaid  by  the  increase  of 
their  fertilizing  /lowers  ;  and  in  the  state  of  fow- 
der  they  ?night  be  used  in  the  drill  husbandry,  and 
deliz'ered  with  the  seed,  in  the  same  manner  as 
rafie  cake. 

Bone  dust,  and  bone  shavings,  the  refuse  of  the 
turning  manufacture,  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way. 

The  basis  of  Bone  is  constituted  by  earthy  salts, 
firinci/ially  fihosfihate  of  lime,  with  some  carbo- 
nate of  lime  and  fhosfhate  of  magnesia  ;  the  easi- 
ly decom/iosable  substances  in  bone  are  fat,  gela- 
tine, and  cartilage,  which  seems  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  coagulated  albumen. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Fourcroy  and  Van- 
quelin,  ox  bones  are  composed 

Of  decomfiosable  animal  matter  51 

—  fhosfihate  of  lime  37.7 

—  carbonate  of  lime  10 

—  fihosjihate  of  Magnesia  1.3 

100 
M.  Merat  Guillot  has  given  the  following  esti- 
mate of  the  composition  of  the  bones  of  dijjerent 
animals : — 


of  the  tan-yard,  and  the  glue-maker— form  highly 
useful  manures  ;  any  one  of  which,  buried  in  the 
soil,  operates  for  a  considerable  time.f 

12.  Bleacher's  Waste. — It  is  usual  to  cast  away 
the  residuum  of  the  stills  as  a  worthless  article  : 
but  surely  if  some  competent  person  were  em- 
ployed to  separate  the  sulphate  of  soda  from  the 
sulphate  of  manganese,  the  formermight  be  turn- 
ed to  a  good  account.  The  waste  solutions  of  the 
oxy-muriatic  salts  are  also  convertible  into  a  va- 
luable manure.  Humboldt,  about  ISIO,  discover- 
ed that  a  weak  solution  of  such  preparations,  has 
the  property  of  accelerating  and  enlarging  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  Gardeners  whose  grounds 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bleachfields,  would 
do  well  in  availing  themselves  of  all  the  advanta- 
ges their  situation  affords  them  for  making  expc 
rimentson  this  interesting  and  important  subject. f 
The  waste  lees,  after  boiling  linen  yarn  or  cloth, 
may  also  be  used  for  alkalizing  composta. 

13.  Soulier's  Waste  has  been  recommended  as 
a  manure,  under,  the  supposition  that  its  efficacy 
depended  upon  the  different  saline  substances 
which  it  contains:  but  the  quantity  of  these  is 
very  minute  indeed ;  its  chief  ingredients  are 
mild  lime  and  quicklime,  either  of  which,  when 
a  supply  of  calcareous  materials,  or  when  a  caus- 
tic solvent  is  wanted  in  a  soil,  may  be  had  at  a 
cheaper  rate. 

14.  The  Fluid,  or  Dissolved  Parts,  of  Animal 
Substances,  require  some  preparatory  process  to 
fit  theni  for  manure.  The  great  object  is  to  blend 
them  with  the  soil  in  a  proper  state  of  minute  di- 
vision. When  these  have  been  applied  in  a  rank 
or  unreduced  state,  bad  effects  have  followed. — 
Perhcips  while  they  retain  the  combinations  of  ani- 
mal matter  unchanged,  or  not  entirely  broken, 
they  are  ill  adafited  to  promote  the  functions  of 
vegetable  life.  Thus  tallows  and  oils,  received  in 
a  crude  state  by  the  roots,  may  clog  the  pores  of 
the  bloated  plant,  repel  dews  and  aqueous  fluids, 
and  obstruct  the  free  communication  of  the  leaves 
with  the  atmosphere. 

One  mode  is,  to  spread  the  animal  fluid  thinly 
on  the  land  under  tillage,  and  previous  to  putting 

Phosphate  of  Lime.      €arhon.itc  of  I.hne. 

Bone  of  Calf  54 


Horse 

67.5 

Sheep 

ro 

Elk 

90 

Hog 

52 

Hare 

85 

Pullet 

72 

Pike 

64 

Carp 

45 

Teeth 

85.5 

64 

1.25 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1.5 

1 

5 

►20.5 

Ivory  64  1 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  100  must  be  con- 
sidered as  decomposable  animal  matter. 

Horn  is  a  still  more  powerful  manure  than  bone, 
as  it  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  decomposable 
animal  matter.  From  500 grains  of  ox  horn,  Mr. 
Hatchett  obtained  only  1.5  grains  of  earthy  resi- 
duum, ajid  not  quite  half  of  this  was  phosphate 
of  lime.  The  shavings  or  turnings  of  horn  form 
an  excellent  manure,  though  they  are  not  suffici- 
ently abundant  to  be  in  common  use.  The  animal 
matter  in  them  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  coagu- 
lated albumen,  a?id  it  is  slowly  rendered  soluble  by 
the  action  of  water.  The  earthy  matter  in  horn, 
and  still  more  that  in  bones,  prevents  the  too  ra- 
rid  decomposition  of  the  animal  matter,  and  ren- 
ders it  very  durable  in  its  effects  * 

*  A  mercantile  house  in  Hull  imported  bones  for 
manure,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  to  the  amount 
oj  forty  thousand  pounds. — Ed.  Am.  Far. 

X  F.lemetits  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  p.  199. 
f  Chemical  Essays, by  Samuel  Parkes,  F.  L,  S. 
London,  1815.  vol,  IV.  p,  160. 
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in  the  seed  or  plants^  to  suffer  the  free  escape  of 
the  volatile  particles  that  will  go  off  by  exhala- 
tion. The  better  mode  is  to  convey  animal  mat- 
ter in  a  compost  of  earthy  or  vegetable  materials. 

Blood  is  a  good  manure.  The  Scum  taken 
from  the  boilers  of  flugar-ba/cers  consist  princi- 
pally of  bullock's  blood. 

When  sugar-baker's  waste  has  been  reduced  to 
the  finest  state  possible,  it  will  still  be  improper 
for  application  as  a  manure,  until  it  has  been  mix- 
ed and  incorporated  with  three  or  four  times  its 
bulk  of  some  earthy  substance,  which  may  be 
enriched  with  a  proportion  of  vegetable  mould 
or  desiccated  dung. 

Graves  also  are  too  rank  both  for  corn  and 
grass,  unless  conveyed  in  a  compost  of  earthy 
materials;  wood  ashes  may  be  profitably  added, 
as  having  a  tendency  to  divide  andcorrect  the  par- 
ticles of  tallow. 

Oily  Substances  contain  a  deal  of  carbon,  and 
are  employed  as  manures  with  great  advantage. 
Animal  or  vegetable  alkali  increases  their  ferti- 
lizing power,  by  converting  them  into  soaps. — 
Quicklime  diminishes  their  efiicacy,  tending  to 
make  them  insoluble.  7 rain-Oil  a.nd  Blubber. — 
All  the  practical  writers  on  the  application  of 
train  oil  and  blubber,  and  similar  refuse,  agree 
that  to  rectify  it,  it  must  be  made  into  a  compost 
•with  a  great  body  of  earth,  though  they  may  re- 
commend different  proportions  under  tlie  diversi- 
fied circumstances  on  which  individual  experience 
is  founded. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Hunter*  advises  a  compost 
thuk  formed:  Let  12/As.  of  American  potash  be 
dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  water:  mix  the  solu- 
tion with  twenty  bushels  of  dry  mould,  and  four- 
teen gallons  of  train-oil. 

A  Correspondent  of  the  Farmer'i  Magazine] 
found  tiiat  blubber  in  a  crude  state,  as  he  applied 
it  in  a  first  essay,  destroyed,  instead  of  assisting 
vegetation.  Twelve  years'  experience  has  led 
him  to  a  most  successful  method  of  using  it, 
■which  he  presents  to  the  notice  of  other  agricul- 
turists. His  plan  is  to  make  it  into  a  compost  in 
the  proportion  of  nine  loads  of  eai'th  to  one  load 


but  manured  annually  in  the  above  proportion; 
and  from  which  I  have  reaped  five  quarters  ot 
wheat  per  acre — five  quarters  of  beans, — and 
from  1300  to  1500  pecks  of  potatoes, — with  those 
crops  in  succession.  The  land  is  a  strong  clay  ; 
and  the  only  difficulty  from  constant  cropping  is 
in  keeping  it  clear  from  short  twich  grass,  ot 
which  if  left  in  the  land,  the  blubber  encourages 
the  growth." 

Pulverized  Oil-Cake  has  been  used  with  advan- 
tage as  a  manure  :  it  is  an  antidote  to  the  wire- 
worm,  especially  if  mixed  with  elder  or  worm- 
wood, when  it  proves  a  certain  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  worm  ;  an  effect  which  is  explained  by  re- 
flecting that  oil  is  descructive  to  most  insects.  A 
mill  has  been  invented  for  pulverizing  oil-cake  as 
a  manure,  which,  with  one  horse,  will  crush  five 
tons  per  day. 

15.  Refuse  Fish  forms  an  excellent  manure, 
provided  the  quantity  be  limited, — and,  that  suf- 
ficient time  intervene,  before  the  plants  are  put 
in,  for  the  combinations  of  animal  matter  to  be  de- 
stroyed. In  an  instance,  recorded  by  Mr.  Young, 
of  too  great  a  quantity  of  herrings  having  been 
ploughed  in  for  wheat,  so  rank  a  crop  was  produ- 
ced, that  it  was  entirely  laid  before  harvest.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  dressing  of  fish  from  raising  too 
luxuriant  a  crop,  they  should  be  mixed  with  earth 
or  sand,  and  sea-weed.  Their  effects  are  percep- 
tible for  several  years. 

"The  manure  produced  in  the  fishing  village 


necessary  ;  for  there  is  no  fibrous  matter  rendered 
soluble  in  the  piocess.  while  a  part  of  the  manure 
is  lost.  The  best  farmers  use  it  as  fresh  as  it  can 
be  procuied.  Where  it  cannot  be  immediately 
applied,  a  good  resource  to  save  the  juices  drain- 
in;^  from  it  is  to  lay  it  on  a  flattened  heap  of  earth 
preparing  for  compost. — Sea-weed,  as  a  manure, 
improves  the  growth  and  taste  of  esculent  herbs. 
20.  Dry  Straiu  and  SfioUrd  Hay,  with  every 
sort  of  haulm,  is  convertible  into  manure  for  all 
lands.  In  general,  such  substances  are  made  to 
ferment  before  they  are  employed;  "  though  it 
may  be  doubted  (says  Sir  H.  Davy)  whether  the 
practice  should  be  indiscriminately  adopted. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  straw  ot  differ- 
ent crops  immediately  ploughed  into  the  ground 
affords  nourishment  to  plants  ;  but  there  is  an  ob- 
jection to  this  method,  from  the  difficulty  of  bu- 
rying long  straw,  and  from  its  rendering  the  hus- 
bandry foul.  When  straw  is  made  to  ferment,  it 
becomes  a  more  manageable  manure  ;  but  there 
is  likewise  a  great  loss  of  nutritive  matter. — 
More  manure  is  peihaps  sujipHed  for  a  single  crop 
but  the  land  is  less  improved  than  it  would  be,  sup- 
posing the  whole  of  the  vegetable  matter  could  be 
Inally  divided  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  It  is  usual 
to  carry  straw  that  can  be  employed  for  no  other 
purpose  to  the  dunghill  to  ferment  and  decom- 
pose ;but  it  is  worth  experiment,  whether  it  may 
not  be  more  economically  applied  when  chop- 
ped small  by  a  proper  machine,  and  kept  dry  till 


favours  bear  [barley]  and  green  crops  ;  but  when 
used  much,  renders  the  soil  unfit  for  producing 
oats:  hence  that  soil  is  called  poisoned."* 

16.  Carrioti  is  not  commonly  used  as  a  manure, 
though  there  are  many  cases  in  which  such  an  ap- 
plication might  easily  be  made.  Horses,  dogs, 
sheep,  deer,  and  other  quadrupeds,  that  have 
died  accidentally  or  by  disease,  are  too  often  suf- 
fered to  lie  exposed  to  the  air,  or  immersed  in 
water,  till  they  are  devoured  by  birds  or  beasts  of 
prey,  or  entirely  decomposed  :  meanwhile,  noxious 
gases  are  given  off  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
land  where  they  lie  is  not  benefitted.  By  cover- 
of  blubber.  He  first  makes  a  layer  of  earth  two  jing  a  dead  animal  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  soil, 
feet  thick, — building  it  a  foot  higher  at  the  sides,  i mixed  with  one  part  of  lime,  and  suffering  it  to 


from  the  mixture  of  all  oily  and  fishy  substances,  it  is  ploughed  in  for  the  use  ot  a  crop.     In   this 


three  feet  inward,  like  a  solid  wall,  to   form  a 
cavity  for  the  blubber.     When  the  blubber  has 
been  laid  on  afoot  in  depth,  similar  layers  are  re- 
peated to  a  convenient  height  till  the  blubber  is 
expended,  leaving  three  feet  of  earth  for  the  top 
layer;  The  entire  heap  is  then  beat  down  close 
at  the  top  and  sides  to  exclude  the  air.     In  this 
state  it  will  ferment,  and  the  earth  becomes  im- 
pregnated    with   the   foul   air  of   the    blubber. 
When  this  fermentation  abates,  which  it  will  do 
in  about  two  months,  the  heap  is  to  be  turned 
over  from  top  to  bottom.    The  bottom  layer  of 
earth,  which  thus  becomes  the  cover,  will  re- 
quire some  addition  in  thickness,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  air  by  the  second  fermentation  :  When 
this  abates,  the  compost   is  again  turned  over; 
and  after  a  third  fermentation,  becomes  fit  for 
use.    The  communicator  of  this   method  then 
adds:    "The  mixing  or  applying  lime  therewith, 
I  have  found  detrimental,  as  the  lime  reduces  the 
blubber,  and  prevents  fermentation.     I  never  use 
this  compost  until  it  is  nine  or  twelve  months  old. 
lr»  this  state,  I  have  applied — to  both  grass  and 
tillage  land — about  10  or  15  loads  of  the  compost 
per  acre,  each  load  weighing  two  tons;  and  have 
cut  from  the   grass   land  three  tons  of  hay  ])er 
acre,  and  after-grass  in  proportion,    I  have  also 
•tised  it  to  tillage  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  and  pota- 
toes, on  a  field  of  20  acres,  that  has  not  been  fal- 
lowed for  ten  years,  until  this  present  summer. 


remain  for  a  few  months,  the  decomposing  carcase 
is  made  to  impregnate  the  superincumbent  mould 
with  soluble  matters,  so  as  to  render  the  com- 
pound an  excellent  manure;  and  by  mixing  a  lit- 
tle quicklime  with  it  at  the  time  of  its  removal, 
the  disagreeable  effluvia  would  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure destroyed.  Any  waste  carcase  may  also  be 
dissolved  by  enclosing  it  in  a  heap  of  vegetable 
matter  in  a  state  of  fermentation :  but  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  urge  and  sustain  the  fermentation  at  a  heat 
high  enough  to  kill  gentles  and  catterpillars. 

17.  Rajie-Seed  Cake,  composed  of  the  husks  or 
bran  of  rape-seed,  is  a  restorative  manure  for  ara- 
ble land.  It  should  be  used  when  fresh,  and  turn 
ed  in  with  the  seed. 

There  is  also  a  rape-cake  formed  of  the  ashes 
from  burnt  ,rape-straw,  which  contain  a  deal  of 
alkali.     This  is  a  good  dressing  for  turnips. 

18.  Malt  Dust  is  a  manure  of  great  power  and 
vivacity.  It  answers  best  as  a  spring  top-dress- 
ing. Provide  for  wheat  ten  quarters  per  acre  ; 
barley,  eight ;  grass- land,  four.  It  excels  in  sti- 
mulating a  cold  soil. 

19.  Sea  Uecd. — In  some  of  the  maritime  coun- 
ties a  great  deal  of  sea  weed  comes  in  on  the 
shore.  This  manure  is  transient  in  its  effects, 
and  does  not  last  for  more  than  a  single  crop. — 
But  for  one  crop  it  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
productive  of  any.:):  It  is  sometimes  suffered  to 
ferment  before  it  is  used :  but  this  seems  wholly  un- 


*  Georgical  Easayt. 
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case,  though  it  would  decomjiote  much  more  slo'.v- 
ly,  and  /iroduce  less  effect  at  Jirst,  yet /is  itiflu- 
ence  luould  be  much  more  lasting."* 

On  this  question,  and  the  proposed  artifice  for 
preserving  the  whole  quantity  of  refuse  straw  or 
hay  as  manure  for  the  soil,  the  Reader's  attention 
is  invited  to  the  Strictures  and  Suggestions  an- 
nexed to  the  article,  Management  of  Manure 
from  the  Homestead, 

21,  Fi?^^c/a(5/e  jWo7(/(/,  or  tree-leaves  decompos- 
ed, is  a  manure  so  nearly  fit  for  universal  applica- 
tion, that  no  other  exception  need  be  made  to  it 
than  the  case  of  a  soil  being  already  too  rich. — 
It  is  too  valuable  to  be  used  on  common  occasions, 
alone.  It  may  be  mixed  with  sand,  perfectly  rot- 
ted  dung,  exhausted  bark,  or  other  ingredients, 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  soil, 

22.  Woody  Fibre. — "Mere  woody  fibre  [says 
Professor  Davy)  seems  to  be  the  only  vegetable 
matter  that  requires  fermentation,  to  render  it 
nutritive  to  plants. 

'•  Tanners'  S/ient  Bark  is  a  substance  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  Essay  on  Manures, 
which  gained  him  the  Bedfordian  Medal  of  the 
Bath  Agricultural  Society,  states  that, 'spent 
bark  seems  rather  to  injure  than  to  assist  vegeta- 
tion  ;'  which  he  attributes  to  the  astringent  mat- 
ter that  it  contains.  But,  in  fact,  (remarks  the 
Professor)  it  is  freed  from  all  soluble  substances 
by  the  operation  of  water  in  the  tan-pit.  If  inju- 
rious to  vegetation,  the  effect  is  owing  either  t9 
its  agency  upon  water;  or  more  probably,  to  its 
mechanical  structure  and  effect,  being  very  ab- 
sorbent and  retentive  to  moisture,  and  yet  not  pe- 
netrable by  the  roots  of  plants."! 

3y  '  Tanners  spent  Bark,'  in  the  above  passage, 
it  is  to  be  understood  only  the  bark  from  which 
the  tanning  principles  has  been  extracted  in  a 
tanner's  vat.  This  substance,  ivheii  fermented, 
as  directed  under  "  Hot  house,"  in  Abercrombie's 
"  Practical  Gardner,"  is  a  great  auxiliary  to  vege- 
tation ;  in  general,  the  excitement  from  it  is  only 
safely  given  through  the  medium  of  mould  ;  but 
the  offsets  and  cuttings  of  many  plants,  struck  in- 
to the  surface  of  a  bark  bed,  will  vegetate  with- 

*  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, fi.  194. 
t  Ibid. 
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out  earth.  See  "Pinery,"  and  Grapehouse." — 
With  regard  to  its  application  in  the  open  gar- 
den, it  is  not  a  fit  diessing  for  common  beds,  tilt 
reduced  to  an  earthy  state. 

Inert  Peaty  Matter  is  similar,  in  respect  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  fermenting  it  before  it 
can  be  bentticial  as  a  manure.  It  remains  for 
years  exposed  to  water  and  air  without  under 
going  change;  and,  in  this  state,  yields  lit- 
tle or  no  nourishment  to  plants.  Lord  Meadow- 
bank  has  recommended  a  mixture  of  farm-yard 
dung  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  peats  into  fer- 
mentation ;  for  this  end,  dung  is  well  adapted, 
but  any  putrescible  substance  will  serve  equally 
well ;  and  the  more  readily  any  re.^use  litter 
heats,  the  better  will  it  answer  the  purpose.  In 
ordinary  cases,  one  part  of  dung  is  sufficient  to 
decompose  three,  and  from  that  to  six,  parts  of 
of  peat :  green  vegetables,  mixed  with  the  peat, 
will  accelerate  the  fermentation.  In  the  height 
of  summer  it  will  take  about  three  months — and 
in  the  season  comprehending  winter,  six  months 
— to  reduce  fermented  peat  to  the  state  of  vege- 
table mould.  Ten  cubic  yards  per  acre  may  be 
ploughed  in  for  wheat. 

Shaxnngs  of  Wood,  and  Saiu-dnsl,  will  require 
as  much  dung,  or  green  vegetable  refuse,  to  bring 
them  into  fermentation,  as  the  worst  kinds  of 
peat. 

The  Fibre  and  Grain  of  Wood  can  be  much 
sooner  decomposed  by  the  action  of  caustic  lime, 
than  by  the  process  of  fermentation.  The  young 
shoots  of  pruned  trees,  and  similar  vegetable  re- 
fuse, may  be  speedily  converted  into  a  manure,  by 
being  laid  in  a  pit,  with  alternate  layers  of  quick- 
lime. Mr.  Brown,  of  Derby,  has  been  honoured 
with  a  medal,  from  the  Society  of  the  Adelphi, 
for  this  contrivance,  extending  the  application  of 
a  principle  which  has  been  immemorially  known 
and  recently  much  adverted  to.  See  above,  JJnie 
as  a  so/vent. 

23    .4ihes  of  Vegetables  not  woody. — The  con 
version  into  ashes  by  combustion  of  vegetable  re- 
fuse matter,  otherwise  easily  reducible  into  ma- 
nure   by  fermentation,  may  sometimes  increase 
its  fertilizing  power  in  one  of  these  ways  :  either 
by  augmenting  the  tendency  in  the  manure  to 
produce  carbonic  acid,  under  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  charcoal,  moisture,  and  air, — or  by  the  ef- 
fect of  the  alkali  in  relation  to  some  other  ma 
nure,  or  the  texture  of  the  soil, — or  by  some  in- 
gredient which  would  be  pernicious  in  combina 
tlon   being  expelled  in  the 'burning.     Vegetable 
ashes,  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  may  also  contri 
bute  to  the  destruction  of  insects  and  their  larva. 

Burnt  Straw  is  said,  by  an  intelligent  practical 
farmer,*  to  be  a  manure  that  will  insure  a  crop 
of  turnips.  The  comparative  efficacy  of  burnt 
straw  is  shewn  by  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Wright, 
recorded  in  a  subsequent  page. 

Peat  jlshes  have  a  local  utility  as  a  top-dressing 
for  cultivated  grasses.  The  peat  ashes  of  Berk- 
shire and  Wiltshire,  in  particular,  are  sold  at  a 
considerable  price  for  manuring  artificial  grass- 
lands, and  are  much  celebrated  for  their  good  ef- 
fect. Professor  Davy,  having  analysed  as  well 
these  ashes  as  the  soils  to  which  they  are  success- 
fully applied,  found  in  the  soils  themselves  no 
sensible  quantity  of  gypsum  ;t  the  ashes,  on  the 
other  hand,  consisted  in  great  part  of  gypsum, 
with  a  little  iron,  a  little  common  salt,  and  varia- 
ble quantities  of  calcareous,  aluminous,  and  sili- 
ceous earth,  and  sulphate  of  jjotassa.  But  such 
is  not  generally  the  case  with  peat  ashes:  to  pro- 
duce this  preponderating  quantity  of  gypsum,  the 
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AMERICAN   FARMER. 

peat  must  be  charged  with  vitriolic  matter,  and 
lie  on  a  substratum  of  calcareous  earth.  Turf- 
ashes  are  used  in  the  Netherlands  for  manuring 
clover  and  other  grass  lands;  and  force  great 
crops. 

NOSCIMUS. 
Devon  Cattle,  "  in  figure  and  /loints"  not  better 
in   the  o/iinions  of  the  F.aston  Cornmittee,  than 
Cattle  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  called  on  by  Ignoramus,  to  de- 
fend opinions,  which  he  had  heard  me  express — 
although,  I  would  not  sanction,  all  that  he  has 
conveyed,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  defend  assertions, 
wliich  1  est  upon  facts. 

Noscimus  declares,  that  Ignoramus,  "  has  fallen 
into  error,"  in  quoting  the  report — "  that  the  hei- 
"  fer  Fanny,  which  obtained  the  first  premium 
"was  out  of  a  dun  prize  cow,"  &c.  "Whereas 
"  her  mother  is  descended  from  the  Bakewell,  and 
"  Dutch  breeds,  and  has  none  of  the  present  short 
"  horned  blood,  in  her  veins ;  and  as  Fanny,  was 
"by  ai full  bred  Devun  Bull,  it  would  appear, 
"  that  the  committee  did  not  entirely  disregard 
"  the  Devon  breed." 

Ignoramus,  had  not  stated,  that  they  did  "  dis 
regard  the,  Devon  breed" — he  no  doubt  was  sat- 
isfied, that  the  committee  did  their  duty,  and  was 
assured,  that  the  chairman,  had  perfect  know 
ledge  of  Devon  cattle — that  ai. other  member,  who 
received  the  only  premium  for  a  Devon  bull,  and 
which  could  be  given,  to  none  other  titan  a  Devon, 
not  less  perfectly  understood  their  merits — that 
a  third,  whose  associations,  and  puisuits,  lead 
him  frequently,  upon  the  estates,  where  Devons 
are  bred,  had  heard,  all  their  virtues  discussed — 
that  a  Fourth,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  their  ex- 
cellence, as  his  farm  adjoins,  that  of  a  scientifis 
agt  iculturist,  by  whom  many  of  them  are  annually 
reared.  Ignoramus  but  contended,  that  the  pre- 
mium, for  the  best  heifer  was  awarded  for  Fanny, 
from  a  cow  of  mixed  short  horn  blood — that  the 
second  premium  was  given  for  a  heifer,  from 
short  horn  stock — that  the  two  best  heifers,  al- 
though so  many  thorough  bred  Devon  heifers 
were  upon  the  ground,  proved  to  be,  of&Xxart  horn 
blood — that  the  committee  stated,  "  7io  thorough 
bred  bull  of  the  short  horn  breed,  was  offeied  to 
their  examination,  and  that  of  the  Devon  breed, 
there  weie  several  bulls  of  the  required  age," 
yet  all  the  premiums,  which  were  taken  by  bulls, 
except  one,  were  awarded  for  animals,  of  mixed 
short  horn  blood — thus  placing  mongrel,  not  the 
"present  short  horns,"  above  full  blooded  Devons. 

That  Ignoramus,  had  not  "  fallen  into  error" 
is  proved  by  Noscimus,  who  confirms,  what  he 
had  said,  by  substituting,  for  mixed  short  horn 
blood,  the  words  "Bakewell  and  Dutch  breeds." 
That  the  Dutch  breedhasever  been,  called  Short 
Horned — that  it  was  the  basis,  of  all  the  breeds, 
technically  called  short  horns,  cannot  be  disputed. 

If  Noscimus  had  proved,  that  the  Dutch  breed, 
was  not  "  short  horned,"  and  had  shown,  that  the 
union,  with  Bakewell  blood,  did  not  make  it  a 
mixedhreeA  in  the  dun  cow,  he  might  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  Ignoramus  had  fallen  into  error. 

If  he  mean,  by  the  word  "  disregard,"  con- 
temn, I  think  it  will  require  some  ingenuity  to 
show,  that  the  judges,  did  not  disregard,  the  De- 
von blood,  at  the  time  they  passed  by  so  many 
pens,  crowded  by  the  finest  animals,  of  this  "in- 
dustrious" stock,  giving  no /iremmmsybr  Devons 
except  two,  which  they  were  constrained  to  give, 
in  the  one  case,  for  the  calf,  from  a  cow,  without 
a  fiedigrce,  as  "  she  was  the  only  one  offered  to 
the  examination  of  the  committee" — in  iheothei 
for  a  Devon  bull,  as  it  was  offered  for,  a  Devon 
bull  only. 

Ignoramus,  had  not  supposed,  that  the  blood  of 
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Devons,  was  worse  than  that,  of  all  other  breed", 
nor  so  bad,  as  to  overpower  the  characteristics,  of 
all  other  races,  whether  mixed,  or  unmixed;  and 
he  would  not  contend,  that  the  commixture  of 
Devon  blood,  ^ust  necessarily  prevent, an  animal 
from  taking  a  premium,  where  but  mongrels  and 
Devons  were  shown. 

But  it  appears,  that  Ignoramus,  is  supported  by 
the  decisions  at  another  show  ;  for  at  Easton  the 
first  premium,  was  given  for  a  bull,  by  a  "short 
horned"  bull  Bergami  ;  and  four  others  were  tak^ 
en  tor  animals  of  shore  horn  blood.  The  commitr 
tee,  not  satisfied  with  the  mere,  award  of  the  pre- 
miums, express  their  "gratification,  at  finding, 
"  that  the  fine  breed  of  Champion  and  Bergami, 
"  are  beginning  to  be  widely  dispersed."  In  the 
same  paragrHjjh,  in  spe  king  of  Mr.  Carmichael's 
little  jzafive  Eastern  Shore  Cattle,  they  assert, 
"  the  heiler,  in  colour,  figure,  and  points,  general- 
"  ly,  would  have  vied,  with  the  best  Devo7i  reds 
"  of  her  age,"  thus  making  it  appear,  that  acorn.- 
mon  heifer,  can  vie,  wi'.h  the  best  Devons. 

I  would  observe,  that  it  is  important,  to  adhere 
to  the  pedigrees,  of  animals  where  they  are  ex- 
hibit'-d,  to  determine,  the  character  of  an  esta- 
blished race. 

1  conceive,  that  when  the  signatures  of  a  com- 
mittee, selected  for  their  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects, on  wliich  they  are  called  to  decide,  have 
been  attached  to  a  report,  there  can  be  neither 
indelicacy,  nor  impropriety,  in  exposing,  an  alte- 
ration, which  through  accident  no  doubt,  had  oc- 
curred, giving  a  name  or  a  pedigi-te,  which  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  I  aver,  was  not  in  the 
re/iort,  as  it  was  written,  and  read;  more  espe- 
cially if  there  shuuld  be  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  committee  were  aware,  that  a  cow  may  be 
red,  may  have  marks  of  Devon  blood,  may  be 
sufi/iosed  to  have  cost  thirty  guineas  in  England, 
may  be  sold,  on  the  public  highway  by  an  emi- 
grant unknown,  and  may  be  called,  by  a  name 
suited  to  his  purposes,  or  adapted  to  the  wishes 
of  a  most  enterprising,  liberal  and  ingenuous  man, 
and  yet  may  have  proceeded,  from  some  fortunate 
cross,  aiding  the  properties,  but  not  predominat- 
ing over  the  appearance  of  Devon  blood.  And  if 
after  six  years  experience  they  have  found,  that 
cows  which  are  known  to  be  of  pure,  and  the  best 
Devon  blood,  in  the  State,  yield  when  fresh,  but 
sixteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  they  must  natu- 
rally doubt,  whether  the  red  cow,  whose  milk 
when  measured,  with  its  froth,  equalled  twenty- 
two  quarts  could  be  of  pure  Devon  blood. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  I  am  not  contending, 
for  my  own  opinions — I  but  support,  those  of  the 
Maryland  Society,  established  by  their  awards, 
upon  the  Eastern,  as  well  as  upon  the  Western 
Shore.  PHILO-IGNORAMUS. 


Politicks  ol  AgvicultAvre. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Charles  County,  Jan.  3d,  1825. 

Dear  Sir, — It  should  be  extremely  gratifying 
to  all,  to  perceive  that  an  interest  is  about  to  be 
excited  in  our  legislature  upon  the  subject  of  ag- 
riculture. This  fact  alone  induces  a  hope  that 
our  delegates  will  at  their  present  session,  i-elieve 
the  State  from  the  charge,  that  they  have  here- 
tofore been  unmindful  of  the  best  interests  of  their 
conS'ituents;  and  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
will  no  longer  be  misre/iresented.  Is  it  not  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  that  notwithstanding  every 
individual  in  society  is  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  abundant  productions  of  the  earth,  so  little 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  by  those 
who  are  particularly  entrusted  with  t;ie  interest 
of  the  whole,  "  What  have  you  done  for  the  plan- 
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ters   and  farmers?  is  the  usual    question  asked 
upon  the  return  of  our  delegates  from  Annapolis 
— and  the  answer  is  equally  ready  :  "  No /i/u!i  or 
proposition  was  suggested,  in   which  they  were 
immediately  interested,  or  1  certainly  should  have 
voted  for  it  I"   Thus  have  we  been,  from  time  to 
time, put  oj/'whh  excuses;  and  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, very  zealous  to  support  the  same  delegation, 
because  "no  plan  or  proposition  came  before  the 
legislature."    And  pray  whose  fault  was  it  that 
no  "plan  or  proposition"  came  before  the  legis- 
lature''    However,  this   mode  of  reasoning  and 
those  insufficient  excuses  will  no  longer  avail,  for 
I  see  with  much  pleasure,  that  the  "  Agricultural 
Society  of  Maryland"  liave  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, to  make  "propositions;"  and  from  the  cha- 
racter of  those  gentlemen  who  compose   it,  we 
are  satisfied  that  judicious  "  plans"  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  our  legislature.     It  will  then  hereafter 
be  incumbent  upon  the  agriculturists,  throughout 
the  state,  to  scrutinize  minutely  the  objectionsand 
difficulties  which  may  bi  opposed  to  the  success 
of  their  efforts.     Can  men  who  are  disposed  to 
listen  to  the  just  complaints  of  planters  and  far- 
mers, require  better  evidences  of  the  existence, 
or  abler  suggestions  for  remedying  some  of  the 
evils,  than  may  be  found  in  the  "American  Far 
vier"  within  the  last  several  weeks  .>    Although 
there  are  a  variety  of  modes  recommended;  yet 
any  one,   would  contribute  greatly    to   alleviate 
some  of  their  grievances.     From  the  "  committee 
on  agriculture"  in  the  house  of  delegates,  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  do  anticipate  not  only  a  fa- 
vourable report,  but  efficient  measures.     It  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  for  that   committee,  that 
they  should  embrace  all  the  details  requisite  to 
a  perfect  plati  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
as  it  requires  several  distinct  and  seperate  laws 
to  remedy  all  the  evils.  The  revision  and  amend 
ment  of  the  "  law  of  trespass"  generally  : — a  law 
for  the  protection  of  sheep,  and  consequently  the 
taxing,  chaining,  keeping  at  home,  or  killing  su- 
perfluous dogs: — and  a  law  to  compel  the  owners 
of  hogs  to  keep  them  within  their  own  enclosures, 
or  the  right  to  those  trespassed  upon,  of  killing 
when  found  on  their  land.  These  are,  I  consider, 
more  or  less  indispensable  to  all  concerned  in  ag 
ricultural  pu'suits,  and  equally  just  to  all  classes 
in  society.    Upon  the  subject  ot  sheep  and  sheep- 
killing  clogs,  enough   has  been  published  in  the 
American  Farmer,  to  satisfy  our  delegates,  even 
those  who  consider  themselves  most  iiivulnera 
ble,  that  s'jmethin%  must  be  done,  or  it  is  to  be 
earnestly   hoped,  that  they    will  hereafter  have 
nothing  to  do.    The  destruction  of  sheep  by  dogs 
■within  a  few  years  past,  has  been  so  ruinous  to 
the  raising  of  that  stock,  that  in  many  neighbour- 
hoods the  attempt  is  entirely  abandoned  ;  and  in 
that  in  which  I  reside,  formerly  remarkable  for 
good  sheep  and  great  numbers,  I  believe  I  can 
with  truth  say,  that  there  is  not  wool  sufficient  to 
furnish  stockings  for  all  the  famiHes.     It  would 
seem  as  if  the  dogs  had  anticipated  a  declaration 
of  war  against  them,  and  like  prudent  politicians 
have  commenced  the  attack,  for  within  the  last 
ten  days  they  have  reduced  the  small  remnants  of 
flocks  to  one  half,  and  in  some  instances  to  less 
than  one-third.     Now   let  those  of  our  delegates 
■who  arc  such  advocates  for  the  "Jieo/ile"  calcu 
late  whether  it  is  more  to  their  interest,  to  pay  a 
higher   price  for  the  wool,  requisite  for  family 
i)urposes,  or  to  keep  fewer  dogs  at  a  lesser  ex- 
pense.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  those 
essays  in  the  American  Farmer  are  not  repub- 
lished  in  some  of  the  country  newspapers;  much 
good  might  be  done  to  the  farmers  and  planters, 
and  then  our  delegates  could  not  plead  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  such  evils. 

There  is  no  part  of  agricultural  economy  less 
attended  to,  or  less  understood  in  these  lower 


counties,  than  the  manner  of  raising  and  keeping 
hogs;  and  no  stock  is  more  destructive  to  our 
neighbours,  or  troublesome  to  ourselves,  when 
permitted  to  range  at  large.  Those  who  will 
make  the  experiment,  with  few  exceptions,  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  not  to  permit  their  hogs 
to  run  at  large,  particularly  if  their  neighbour- 
hood is  infested  with  either  tivo  or  /lia- legged 
dogs.  During  the  last  year  necessity  compelled 
me  to  pen  my  pigs,  or  have  no  pork;  thirty  were 
penned  on  about  two  acres  of  ground,  water  run- 
ning through  it,  on  the  15th  December,  1822  ;  the 
pigs  were  from  two  to  four  months  old:  a  beef 
was  fattened  in  the  same  pen  until  March  :  I  gave 
them  two  ears  of  corn  a  piece,  night  and  morn- 
ing.— After  my  wheat  was  gathered  in,  they  were 
let  into  the  stubble  field  until  the  scattered  grains 
were  consumed;  then  penned  again,  fed  on  ap- 
ples, pumpkins,  &c.  &c.  with  corn :  they  were 
slaughtered  the  20th  December  last.  I  have  never 
had  such  good  pork,  and  am  convinced  that  the 
same  weight  of  meat  would  have  cost  me  more  by 
raising  them  in  the  common  way;  and  have  been 
saved  much  trouble,  vexation,  and  loss  by  straying 
and  theii  being  stolen.  Although  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive marsh  attached  to  the  farm,  as  well  as  a 
pretty  extensive  wood  range,  1  shall  pursue  the 
same  mode  again,  believing  it  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical. With  the  advantage  of  clover,  and  a 
proper  attention  to  vegetables,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  its  being  preferable  to  any  other. 

I  have  given  these  particulars  as  an  evidence, 
in  favour  of  the  hog  law.  Suppose  this  practice 
was  pursued  ;  the  necessary  fencing  for  all  other 
kind  of  stock,  might  be  made  of  a  post  and  three 
rails; — whereas,  to  be  safe  from  hogs,  it  requires 
at  least  Jive  with  posts,  and  of  the  common  worm 
tencefiom  nine  to  eleven  rails.  The  difference 
in  the  saving  of  timber,  especially  in  districts  ot 
country  where  wood  is  not  abundant,  would  more 
than  pay  for  all  the  pork  required  upon  the  farm, 
without  taking  into  the  account  labour  and  oihe: 
considerations.  But  independent  of  these,  is  it 
not  right  that  each  individual  should  be  compell- 
ed to  keep  his  stock  off  his  neighDour,  and  not 
put  him  to  the  expense  of  making  fences  where  he 
would  not  otherways  require  them.'  Should  our 
legislature  pay  a  due  regard  to  these  matters,  the 
end  of  the  year,  whicii  has  just  commenced,  will 
bear  striking  evidence  of  the  judiciousness  of  their 
enactments,  and  the  agriculturists  may  congratu 
late  themselves  that  they  are  no  longer  misrefire 
sented.  A  Farmer  of  Charles  County. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  A''ew-York  Gazelle. 

Gentlemen — Permit  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  useful  paper,  to  propose  the  following 
Queries  to  the  public,  in  hopes  that  they  may  be 
discussed  by  some  able  hand. 

1st.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  English  govern- 
ment will,  upon  hearing  of  the  discrimination  in 
the  duties  upon  their  manufactures  in  favour  of 
American  citizens,  lay  an  additional  duty  upon 
cotton  when  imported  or  even  owned  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States? 

2d.  Will  not  the  English  (or  even  French)  go- 
vernment, probably  lay  an  export  duty  even  upon 
their  own  manufactures,  when  exported  or  owned 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales? 

'3d.  Will  not  the  large  manufacturing  popiila- 
tion  in  England  and  Scotland,  petition  their  go- 
vernment to  enact  the  above  laws? 

4th.  Is  not  this  proposed  law  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaties  with  Great  Britain? 

5th.  Why  is  Congress  laboring  to  put  restric- 
tions upon  trade,  whilst  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  free  their 
commerce  from  all  the  burdensome  weights  which 
formerly  hung  heavy  upon  it? 


6th.  Are  not  the  commerce,  riches,  and  the 
amount  of  imposts  in  England,  increasing  rapidly 
under  this  their  new  system  ? 

Remarks  by  M.  M.  JVbah,  Editor  of  the  jVeiu- 
York  JVational  Advocate. 

We  have  been  looking  for  some  queries  on  the 
above  subject,  which  will  be  admitted  is  of  great 
interest  to  the  general  prosperity — and  as  such, 
should  be  approached  with  caution. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  recommend- 
ing discriminating  duties,  gives  the  following  rea- 
sons : — 

"  But  whatever  motives  there  may  be  for  allow- 
ing a  credit  for  duties  to  our  own  citizens,  no  suf- 
ficient reason  is  perceived  for  continuing  it  to  fo- 
reigners, who  are  not  domiciliated  in  the  repub- 
lic. A  discrimination,  in  this  respect,  betwee» 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  others,  would 
tend  to  confine  the  commerce  of  the  nation  to  its 
own  citizens,  and  would  aid  in  restraining  the 
practice  of  shijjping  merchandize  to  this  country, 
upon  consignmtnt,  for  foreign  account,  which  has 
hitherto  been  found  to  interftre  with  the  interests 
of  our  own  regular  merchants." 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  receive  the  opinions  of 
the  secretary,  with  great  deference,  arising  from 
a  confidence  in  his  experience  and  integrity,  we 
are  nevertheless  constrained  to  doubt  the  policy 
of  enforcing  anv  distinction  in  the  collection  of 
duties,  and  the  objections  to  the  measure  as  de- 
tailed above,  struck  us  forcibly  on  reading  the  of- 
ficial document.  We  are,  undoubtedly,  bound  to 
afford  protection  to  our  own  citizens,  but  it  is  very- 
questionable,  whether  "confining  the  commerce 
of  the  nation  to  our  own  citizens,"  would  not  very 
materially  abridge  its  advantages  and  curtail  its 
profits.  We  export  a  very  small  proportion  of 
our  imports  ;  as  we  are  consumers,  therefore,  the 
more  free  and  unrestricted  we  are  in  our  com- 
mercial regulations,  the  greater  will  be  the  field 
of  enterprize  and  competition,  and  the  cheaper 
will  be  the  commodities  actually  required  and 
consumed. 

The  honorable  secretary  admits,  that,  while 
cash  payments  for  duties  would  prevent  loss,  it 
would  "  probably  diminish  the  amount  of  duties," 
and  shortening  credits  would  produce  the  same 
results.  Policy,  therefore  enjoins  us  to  avoid  mea- 
sures which  may  impair  the  revenue,  or  create 
distinctions  and  classifications  among  merchants, 
which  may  result  iii  retaliatory  decrees. 

Suppose,  as  a  measure  of  retaliation,  a  duty 
should  be  laid  on  cotton  in  England,  the  property 
of  Americans,  would  it  not  seriously  injure  th? 
growers  of  this  article  in  the  south  ?  Suppose  the 
French  government  should  shackle  our  commerce 
by  special  export  duties,  would  it  not  equally  im- 
pair our  exports  and  staple  article  to  France  ?  If 
the  discriminating  duties  in  question  are  prohibit- 
ed by  treaty,  there  the  thing  ends  at  once. 

But  all  reasoning  on  this  subject  fails  from  the 
admitted  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  system.— 
The  moment  a  law  passes  which  compels  foreign- 
ers to  pay  cash  duties,  not  a  bale  of  goods  will  be 
imported  in  the  name  of  a  foreigner;  and  the 
moment  England  passes  a  retaliatory  law,  no  cot- 
ton will  enter  in  the  name  of  an  American. — 
Nothing,  therefore,  being  more  feasible  than  an 
evasion  of  the  law,  it  would  become  a  dead  let- 
ter, though  surrounded  by  a  battery  of  oaths. — 
We  had  better  allow  our  commerce  to  progress, 
as  it  now  does,  prosperously  and  satisfactorily — 
throwing  open  all  its  avenues  to  the  enterprising 
capitalist,  and  enriching  oar  country  with  the 
product  of  every  clime,  filling  our  national  cof- 
fers, decreasing  our  national  debt,  improvmg  our 
national  resourses,  and  receiving  in  our  national 
family  the  industrious  of  every  clime. 
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InleTual  liwipi-oveiuents. 


[^Communicated  for  the  American  Farmer.'] 

CONSTITUTION 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  /iromotion  of 

Internal  Improvements  in  the  Commonviealth. 

I.  This  Society  shall  consist  of  as  many  meni- 
■  bers  as  shall  sign  this  constitution  :  and  its  object 

shall  be,  as  designated   in  the  title,  to  promote 
inlcvnal  impiovenients  in  the  commonwealth. 

II.  The  officers  ot  the  Society  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, three  Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  and  a 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer  ;  who 
shall  be  chosen  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  present  year,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  January,  in  every  year  after  1825.  The  ofii- 
cers  chosen  at  any  election  shall  retain  their  offi- 
ces until  the  appointment  of  successors. 

III.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of 
the  Vice  Presidents,  or,  in  their  absence,  a  Chair- 
man chosen  pro  tempore,  shall  preside  at  the 
meetings  uf  the  Society.  The  President  shall 
call  extra  meetings  whenever  requested  by  six 
members  in  writing,  whereof  six  days  notice 
shall  be  given. 

IV  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  fair 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

V.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  monies  be- 
longing to  the  Society,  and  keep  correct  accounts 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  which  he  shall 
present  to  the  Society  at  the  stated  meetings.  He 
shall  pay  no  monies  but  on  the  order  of  the  Pre- 
sident, countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

VI.  The  society  shall  hold  meetings  every  two 
months,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  March, 
Mav,  July,  September,  and  November. 

VII.  An  acting  committee,  to  consist  of  five 
members,  shall  be  appointed  on  the  second  Tues 
day  in  December  ot  this  year,  and  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Society  in  every  year  after  1825  ; 
which  committee  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  entrusted  to  them  by  the  society,  and 
shall  have  charge  of  its  correspondence.  The 
Corresponding  Secretarj  shall  act  as  secretary  of 
this  committee,  and  shall  keep  its  minutes. 

VIII.  The  subscription  for  the  first  year  shall 
be  one  hundred  dollars,  payable  in  four  quarterlv 
instalments,  the  first  on  the  organization  of  the 
society.  The  subscription  after  the  first  year 
shall  be  ten  dollars  per  annum. 

JVo-u.  30,  1824.  

Extract  from  the  By-Laius. 

The  Acting  Committee  shall  open  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  frienas  of  internal  improvements 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere ;  with  all 
■who  have  charge  of  public  works  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  with  those  who  are  skilled  in  the 
science  of  civil  engineering.  They  shall  collect 
such  information,  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  the 
society,  as  can  be  procured;  and  shall  from  time 
to  time  report  their  proceedings,  and  such  other 
matters  as  may  be  interesting  to  the  society,  and 
as  may  contribute  by  their  statement  and  pro- 
mulgation to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  estab- 
lished. The  committee  may  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  society,  plans  for  public  im- 
provements, and  such  estimates  of  their  cost,  and 
of  the  means  of  their  accomplishment,  as  can  be 
procured  without  expense;  unless  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  such 
estimates  and  plans  shall  be  specially  authorized 
by  the  Society,  They  shall  keep  accurate  .-ni- 
nutes  ot  their  proceedings,  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  society  at  every  stated  meeting. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
John  Sergeant — President. 
John  Connelly,  j 

Mathew  Carey,  C    Vice  Presidents. 
Paul  Beck.  Jr.    S 


John  White — Treasurer. 
John  Y.  Clark — Recording  Secretary. 
Cierard  Ralston — Corresponding  Sec'y. 
Mathcw  Carey,       ~( 
Joseph  Hemphill,      I 
Richard  Peters,  Jr.    y-Acting  Committee. 
Stephen  Duncan,        I 
William  Strickland,J 
The   subscribeis,   the   Acting   Committee   of 
"The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
Internal   Improvements  in  the  Commonwealth," 
respectfully  submit  the   following   essay  on  the 
construction  and  reparation  of  roads  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  fellow  citizens. 

MATHEVV  CAREY, 
JOSEPH  HEMPHILL, 
RICHARD  PETERS,  Jr. 
STEPHEN  DUNCAN, 
WILLIAM  bTHICKLAND. 
Gerard  Ralston,   Secretary. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  20,  1824. 

SECTION   I. 

On  the  Construction  of  Roads. 

The  proper  construction  and  preservation  of 
public  roadsare  objects  of  the  first  interest.  Their 
permanence  depends  entirely  on  tl-.e  manner  in 
which  they  are  formed,  and  the  expense  of  re- 
pairs is  regulated  by  the  correct  or  erroneous 
principles  adopted  by  tiiose  who  have  charge  of 
them. 

Roads  in  our  state  are  of  three  descriptions — 
The  great  public  highways,  and  the  township 
roads,  both  of  which  are  .made  and  kept  in  or- 
der at  public  expense — and  turnpike  roads,  which 
have  been  constructed  by  private  capital,  and 
by  large  and  liberal  contributions  from  the  com- 
monwealth. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  by  our  citi- 
zens who  have  visited  the  eastern  states,  that  in 
those  parts  of  the  Union,  the  town  roads,  which 
are  the  same  as  our  public  highways  or  township 
roads,  are  better  made,  and  are  always  in  better 
order  than  the  same  roads  in  Pennsylvania.  Why 
this  is  the  case,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show, 
and  at  a  future  period  some  facts  may  be  commu- 
nicated on  this  subject.  At  present,  it  is,  how- 
ever, only  intended  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  known  and 
acknowledged  fact,  that  our  public  roads,  which 
are  under  county  and  township  charge,  are  bad 
in  their  formation,  and  almost  entirely  without 
that  care  which  is  necessary  to  make  them  passa- 
ble at  some  periods  of  the  year. 

To  the  turnpike  roads  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  particularly  to  call  the 
public  attention,  and  by  a  statement  of  the  erro- 
neous principles  upon  which  they  have  been 
made,  and  an  exhibition  of  a  better  mode  of  con- 
structing and  repairing  them,  it  is  hoped  exten- 
sive benefit  will  be  obtained. 

In  the  formation  of  our  turnpike  roads  we  com- 
mit four  great  errors  : — 

1.  We  dig  a  trench  in  which  to  place  the  large 
stones  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  road,  and 
which  receives  the  water  that  percolates  through, 
and  undermines  and  loosens  the  coat  of  broken 
stone,  which  forms  the  cover  of  the  road.  Those 
large  stones  scarcely  ever  consolidate. 

2.  Our  roads  are  quite  too  convex,  whereby 
carriages  are  necessarily    kept   in    the   middle, 

I  which  is  worn  down,  and  thus  presents  a  sort  of 
basin  for  the  reception  and  detention  of  rain. 

3.  Our  stone  is  not  broken  small  enough — and 
our  roads  are  generally  encumbered  with  large 
stones,  which  interrupt  the  progress  of  carriages, 
raise  up  the  wheels,  &  by  the  jolt,  injure  the  roads. 

4.  There  is  rarely  a  trench  or  ditch  cut  at  the 
side  of  our  roads,  to  carry  off  the  rain  water,  or, 
if  cut,  it  is  very  seldom  kept  free  from  obstruction. 


At  these  errors  we  are  not  to  wonder  ;  for 
England,  with  centuries  of  experience  in  road- 
making,  and  tenfold  the  experience  of  turnpikes 
that  we  have  had,  has  until  lately  pursued  ex- 
actly the  same  career,  which,  even  at  present,  is 
continued  in  many  parts  of  that  island.  But  a 
new  system  has  been  introduced  there  within  a 
few  years  past,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  M'Adam,  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny — and 
received  the  most  unqualified  approbation  of  pai- 
liameni — of  the  postmaster  general — of  the  pro- 
prietors of  stage  coaches — and  of  numbers  of  the 
most  enlightened  persons  in  the  nation.  It  forms 
no  slight  recommendation  of  this  system,  that 
Mr.  M'Adam,  and  his  family,  under  his  direc- 
tion and  011  his  system,  have  been  and  are  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  and  repair  ot  different 
roads  to  the  extent  of  nearly  700  miles — and  that 
he  is  consulted,  and  his  plan  followed,  by  the 
major  part  of  all  the  road  contractors  in  England. 

The  leading  features  of  Mr.  M'Adam's  sys- 
tem are — that  the  best  foundation  for  a  road  is 
the  natural  soil ;  that  this  foundation,  on  which 
the  broken  stone  is  to  be  laid,  ought  to  be  eleva- 
ted, two,  three,  or  four  inches,  above  what  is 
usually  termed  the  side  or  summer  road* — that 
the  stones  should  be  broken  so  as  not  to  exceed 
six  ounces  in  weight  (he  has  recently  declared  a 
preference  of  three,) — and  so  completely  consoli- 
dated as  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  rain — that 
the  stone  should  be  as  far  as  possible  homogene- 
ous, as  the  mixture  of  hard  stones  with  those  ea- 
sily friable  is  highly  pernicious — and  that  the  bed 
of  the  road  should  be  secured  against  under  water 
by  drains  or  ditches.  The  means  by  which  to 
produce  these  effects,  are  detailed  in  his  work  at 
lengtli,  and  in  his  various  examinations  by  order 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  are  comprised  in 
the  following  plain  rules : — 

1.  "  The  first  operation  in  making  a  road  should 
be  the  reverse  of  digging  a  trench.  The  road 
should  not  be  sunk  below,  but  rather  raised  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  adjacent  ground.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  there  be  a  sufficient  fall  from 
the  road  to  the  adjacent  ground  to  take  off  the 
water,  so  that  this  ground  be  some  inches  below 
that  on  which  the  road  is  intended  to  be  placed. 
Side  drains,  or  ditches,  to  carry  off  the  water, 
are  indispensably  necessary. 

2.  "  Having  secured  the  soil  from  under  v^iatcr, 
the  next  care  is  to  secure  it  from  rain  water,  by 
a  solid  road  made  of  clean,  dry  stone,  or  flint,  so 
selected,  prepared,  and  laid,  as  to  be  perfectly 
impervious  to  water.  This  cannot  be  effected, 
unless  the  greatest  care  be  taken,  that  no  earth, 
clay,  chalk,  or  other  matter  that  will  hold  or 
conduct  water,  be  mixed  with  the  broken  stone, 
which  must  be  so  prepared,  and  laid,  as  to  unite 
by  its  own  angles  into  a  firm,  compact,  and  im- 
penetrable body, 

3.  "  The  large  stones  usually  laid  at  the  bottom 
of  roads  as  a  foundation,  are  not  only  a  useless 
expense,  but  positively  injurious ;  as,  being  con- 
stantly shaken  by  heavy  carriages,  they  keep 
the  upper  stratum  loose,  and  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  r;iin  water. 

4.  "  The  stone,  i^or,  as  we  term  it,  the  metal,) 
is  to  be  laid  on,  not  all  at  once,  but  in  layers  of 
three  inches  thick  ;  after  the  first  layeris  laid  on, 
it  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  traffic,  or  if  the  road 
is  not  open  to  traffic,  a  rollei'  of  iron  should  be 
used,  if  the   weather  be   showery;  if  otherwise. 


*  It  is  to  br  observed  that  Mr  Al'.idatn  disap- 
proves of  side  or  summer  roads ;  as  the  earth 
'.which  is  carried  from  them  to  the  turnpike,  by 
\tlie  horse's  hoofs  and  the  wheels  of  carriages,  iti. 
\jures  the  latter.  In  England  scavengers  are  em- 
\ployed  on  many  of  the  roads  to  s-n're/i  off'  the 
\mud  into  which  the  rain  converts  the  earth  carried 
\on  the  turnpike. 
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water  should  be  thrown  on  it ;  tor  no  stone   will 
consolidate  when  perfectly  dry. 

5.  "Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
strength  of  roads.  My  experience  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion,  that  six  inches  thickness  of  well 
broken  stone,  properly  laid  on,  is  quite  sufficient, 
provided  the  bed  of  the  road  be  made  and  kept 
dry.  Of  late  years  I  have  made  no  road  thicker  ; 
but  on  the  second  year  have  given  it  an  addition 
of  three  inches,  loosing  a  little  the  hard  surface 
of  the  road,  about  an  inch  deep,  to  allow  the 
new  and  the  old  metals  to  unite;  going  upon  the 
principle  that  the  natural  soil  is  the  real  carrier 
both  of  the  load  and  the  carriages;  and  that  if  it 
could  be  kept  dry  by  any  other  means,  the  arti- 
ficial road  would  be  altogether  unnecessary. 

6.  "The  thickness  of  a  road  is  immaterial  as 
to  its  strength  for  carrying  weight.  This  object 
is  already  obtained  by  providing  a  dry  surface 
over  which  the  road  is  to  be  placed  as  a  covering, 
or  roof,  to  preserve  it  in  that  state;  experience 
having  shown  that  if  water  passes  through  a  road, 
and  fills  the  native  soil,  the  road,  whatever  may 
be  its  thickness,  loses  its  support,  and  falls  to 
pieces. 

7.  "  The  only  proper  method  of  breaking  stones, 
both  for  effect  and  economy,  is  by  /lersons  sitting. 
The  stones  are  to  be  placed  in  small  heaps ;  and 
women,  boys,  or  old  men,  past  hard  labour, 
should  sit  down,  and  break  them  with  small  ham- 
mers, so  as  none  shall  exceed  six  ounces  in  weight. 

8.  "The  stones  should  be  broken  very  small. 
In  recommending  six  ounces  as  the  proper  size, 
I  went  as  far  as  the  then  old  prejudices  would  ad- 
mit. But  experience  has  convinced  me  th.it  half 
that  size  is  more  useful  and  more  profitable  to  the 
country.*  When  the  stone  is  well  broken,  and 
properly  applied,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  co- 
vering of  gravel  or  slate — and  I  object  to  it,  as 
preventing  the  consolidation  of  the  stone,  by 
keeping  the  pieces  apart,  whereas  they  would 
otherwise  unite  by  their  own  angles. 

9.  "  The  reason  for  recommending  the  laying 
on  the  stone  at  different  times,  and  in  layers,  is, 
that  if  the  whole  quantity  be  laid  on  at  once,  the 
under  part  never  consolidates  propei'ly,  but  con- 
tinues loose,  and  tends  to  loosen  the  upper  part  so 
as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  through. 

10.  "  Nothing  is  to  be  laid  on  the  clean  stone 
on  pretence  of  binding.  Broken  stone  will  com- 
bine by  its  own  angles  into  a  smooth,  solid  sur- 
face which  cannot  be  affected  by  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  or  displaced  by  the  action  of  wheels, 
which  will  pas-iover  it  without  a  jolt,  and  conse- 
quently without  injury. 

11.  "A  carriage  ought  as  much  as  possible  to 
stand  upright  in  travelling.  I  have  generally 
made  roads  three  inches  higlier  in  the  centre 
than  at  the  sides,  when  they  are  eighteen  feet 
wide.  If  the  ro.id  be  smooth  and  well  made,  the 
water  wil!  easily  run  off  in  such  a  slope. 

12.  "  When  roads  are  very  convex,  travellers 
generally  follow  the  track  in  the  middle,  which 
is  tne  only  i)art  where  a  carriage  can  run  upright ; 
by  which  means  three  furrows  are  made,  one  by 
the  horses  and  two  by  the  wheels.  More  water 
stun  IS  on  a  vtry  convex  road  than  on  one  that  is 
reasonably  flat. 

13.  "  Ten  inches  of  well  consolidated  materials 
are  eijual  to  bear  any  kind  of  carriage.  1  do  not 
car.-  whether  ihe  substratum  be  soft  or  liard — in- 
de-?d  I  should  prefer  a  soft  one,  provided  it  was 
not  such  as  would  not  allow  a  man  to  walk  over  it. 

14.  "  When  a  road  is  to  be  formed  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  me  ditch  sh.iuld   be  on  the  higher  side   of 

*  'Ihisiteoi,  -A'b   8  is  taken  from  a  MS-commu 
nication  to  an  4meriran  gentleman,  dnttd  Feb.  7. 
182i  —and is  the  resn't  qI' greater  evhericnce  than 
Mr.  M'.4dam.  had  iiilien  he  wrote  the  fireceding 
one,  JVa.  7. 


the  road,  wliere  it  will  receive  the  water  failing 
from  the  high  ground,  and  keep  the  road  dry. 

15.  "  The  materials  should  be  cleansed  of  the 
mud  and  soil,  with  which  they  are  mixed  in  their 
native  state,  on  the  sport  where  they  are  procur 
ed.  If  gravel  be  used,  it  ougnt  to  be  cleared  by 
screening,  or,  if  necessary,  by  washing.  Some  ad- 
dition will  be  hereby  made  to  the  expense  in  the 
first  instance — but  it  will  be  found  the  most  eco- 
nomical mode  in  the  end. 

16.  "Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  expense  of  im- 
proving and  repairing  roads  is  often  incurred  by 
rows  of  trees,  particularly  on  the  sunny  side,  in- 
tercepting the  induence  of  the  sun, 

17.  "  Carriages  whatever  be  the  construction 
of  their  wheels,  will  make  ruts  in  a  r.ewly  made 
road  till  it  consolidates,  however  well  the  ma- 
terials may  be  prepared,  or  however  judiciously 
applied.  Therefore  a  careful  person  must  attend 
for  some  time  after  the  road  is  opened  for  use,  to 
rake  in  the  track  made  by  the  wheels. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  roads  in  Sweden, 

which  are  among  the  best  in  the  world,  are  made 

on  the^plan  adopted  by  Mr.  M'Adam.     On  these 

roads  no  stone  is  ever  laid  larger  than  a  walnut. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next,'] 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Baltimore  County,  Januari/  3d,  1825. 
Dear  Sir — I  rejoice  exceedingly,  to  find  the  le- 
gislature of  Maryland,  has,  at  last,  appointed  a 
'Committee  on  Agriculture."  This  is  wliat 
should  have  been  done,  long  since — even  in  the 
a/i/iointment  of  this  committee,  the  agricultural 
interest  is  greatly  benefitted,  inasmuch  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication  is  had,  through  winch  our 
wants  are  made  known,  our  rights  asserted,  the 
grievances  set  forth  under  which  the  landed  in- 
terest labours,  and  the  remedies  and  reliefs  point- 
ed out — this  is  the  more  important  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  other  classes  of  society  are  impor 
tuning,  daily,  our  public  authorities,  for  exclusive 
privileges  and  further  protection,  to  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  the  great  mass  of  the  country  ; 
the  land  holders,  and  those  engaged  in  the  culti- 
at:on  ot  the  soil.  Amidst  the  difficulties  we  have 
to  encounter,  is  the  greater  exposure  and  want 
of  protection  of  our  property,  and  the  great  de- 
ay,  troub,le  and  expense  we  have  to  submit  to, 
in  order  to  obtain  redress  of  the  least  infringe- 
ment of  our  rights. 

We  would  humbly  suggest,  thi-ough  your  co- 
lumns, to  this  committee,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  ot  repealing  all  the  laws  now 
extant  on  the  subject  of  trespass,  and  to  enact 
such  as  will  be  simple,  intelligible  and  efficient — 
such  as  would  be  bottomed  on  common  sense, — 
The  law  of  iri5,  provided  that  no  horse,  mare  or 
gelding  should  be  permitted  to  run  at  large  from 
.Vlay  to  November,  but  neglected  to  extend  this 
prohibition  to  hogs  or  horned  cattle — Whyshould 
not  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to  include  all  kinds 
of  stock,  and  to  extend  to  the  winter  as  well  as 
the  spring,  summer  or  autumn?  The  law  also 
states,  that  you  shall  have  your  fence  five  feet 
high,  without  making  any  provision  for  hedges, 
stone  walls  or  other  enclosures.  Why  should  not 
those  laws  be  so  altered,  as  to  com|>el  every  man 
to  take  care  of  his  own  stock  ?  The  law,  with  a 
discrimination  rather  more  nice  than  wise,  dis- 
tinguishes between  cutting  and  carrying  away 
from  a  man's  premises,  wood,  bark,  timber,  corn, 
grass,  fruit,  fee,  when  it  be  done  at  one  time, 
nialiing  this  act  a  trespass;  whereas,  if  any  time 
iniervene,  viz. :  if  he  cut  or  pull  one  day,  and 
take  away  the  next,  or  at  any  other  time,  tnis 
act  is  larceny  :  it  is  high  time  to  have  such  Iaw» 
annulled,  and  others  enacted  that  will  give  the 
liarmer  protection.    In  case  of  trespass,  that  da- 


mages niigiu  i.e  sued  for  and  recovered  before 
some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  neighborhood, 
who  should  have  power  to  summon  a  jury  to  try 
the  case,  without  the  present  tedious  and  expen- 
sive delay.  We  cannot  |)ass  over  another  and 
greater  evil  of  which  we  have  great  reason  to 
complain,  andin  remedying  which  society  at  large 
would  reap  an  incalculable  advantage.  We  mean 
the  number  and  character  of  the  grog  shojis 
throughout  this  state,  which  have  almost  render- 
ed worthless,  the  whole  of  our  labouring  popula- 
tion. The  remedy  I  would  suggest,  is  to  encrease 
the  present  tax  or  license  to  jJluO,  hoping  that 
this  sum  might  tend  to  lessen  this  great  and  gr.iw- 
ing  evil.  Should  any  person,  on  prosecution  be 
found  guilty  of  selling  liquor  \.aslaves,  or  of  keep- 
ing a  disorderly  house,  in  lieu  of  the  present  fine, 
I  would  recommend  the  punishment  to  be  a  fine 
ot  §100  and  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  at 
hard  labour,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and 
disqualification,  ever  after,  to  obtain  a  license 
(and  if  this  would  not  prevent  them,)  extend  the 
punishment  to  disfranchisement  of  all  their  po- 
litical rights.  The  constables  or  the  informers  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  sum  recovered  by  fines 
from  such  prosecutions.  Let  the  money  raised 
from  ordinaries  be  a/i/died  to  the  establishment  of 
free  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  de- 
moralizing effects  produced  by  the  number  of  these 
nuisances,  are  truly  so  alarming,  that  they  loud- 
ly call  for  some  prompt  and  efficient  measures  to 
check  them  ;  with  the  present  low  price  of  whis- 
key, and  the  facility  of  obtaining  license  to  sell, 
prompting  every  fellow  to  keep  a  tippling  shop, 
who  IS  too  indolent  to  labour.  It  is  almost  a  won- 
der there  should  lie  found  a  sober  man  in  society  ; 
every  device  and  scheme  are  resorted  to  by  tiiese 
miserable  wretches  to  induce  our  slaves  and  ser- 
vants, constantly  to  commit  petty  thefts  and  to 
dcposite  the  stolen  goods  with  them,  for  which,  in 
return,  a  few  gills  of  whiskey  are  given.  Not  a 
chain,  iron  bolt  or  screw,  in  short,  nothing  of  the 
kind  that  can  be  turned  into  money  or  drink,  is 
safe — all  stolen  and  taken  to  these  vile  depots. 
Our  legislature,  if  independent,  could  soon  give 
relief  ;  by  so  doing,  they  svould  be  instrumental 
in  effecting  the  reformation  of  many,  and  there- 
by deserve  and  receive  the  thanks  of  every  well 
wisher  to  the  happiness  of 

MANKIND. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   AMERICAN  FARMER, 

BURNING  CLAY. 

Sir, — Many  of  my  friends  have  enquired  of  me, 
the  method  I  pursued  in  burning  clay.  In  order 
to  answer  their  enquiries,  I  beg  the  use  of  your 
columns,  I  was  so  alarmed  at  the  trouble  and 
expense  I  should  incur  in  the  process,  from  what 
I  had  read,  or  beared  on  the  subject,  that  I  was 
a  long  while  deterred  from  the  undertaking.  I 
however,  resolved  on  making  a  trial,  and  follow- 
ed my  own  mode,  which,  indeed,  is  much  more 
easy  to  put  into  practice,  than  to  give  an  accurate 
description  of  it. 

I  had  a  number  of  stumps  and  knotty  logs  laid 
as  a  foundation,  and  having  a  few  wagon  loads  of 
oyster  shells  on  the  place,  I  determined  that  one 
burning  should  suffice  for  the  shells  and  the  clay. 
The  shells  were  thrown  on  to  the  thickness  of 
about  2  or  3  feet,  then  a  layer  of  brush,  another 
coat  of  shells,  &c.  till  my  shells  were  exhausted. 
1  immediately  fired  the  heap,  and  commenced 
with  my  ox  carts  and  hands  to  haul  and  pile  on 
common  red  clay  taken  from  the  side  of  the 
county  road.  I  snon  discovered  that  no  more  fuel 
was  necessary — that  one  load  of  earth  served  to 
i)urn  a  second,  and  would  curry  on  the  operation 
ad  iiijinitum.  The  only  thing  to  be  guarded 
lagaiiist  is,  the  suffering  of  the  blaze  to  break  out; 
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whenever  yon  find  tlie  clay  giving  w;iy,  or  lieat- 
ing  ved-hot,  put  more  earth  on,  and  yovi  will  find 
it  the  simplest  process  in  your  farm  operations. 

As  to  its  effects  as  a  manure,  I  can  speak  de- 
cidedly in  its  favor — and  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
cheapest  and  best.  My  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  I  ap- 
plied it  on  potatoes  and  corn — a  day  or  two  after 
its  application  there  came  a  smart  rain.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  it  had  already  acted  as  a  strong 
absorbent  ;  so  much  so,  I  was  enabled  to  go  to 
■work  in  that  part  of  the  field  which  was  top 
dressed  with  it,  while  the  part  not  dressed  wis 
too  wet.  Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the 
corn  and  potatoes,  the  greatest  possible  difference 
was  visible,  and  so  continued  to  the  ripening  of 
both.  Some  may  say  it  was  the  effect  of  the 
burnt  shells — these  I  have  before  used — but  never 
saw  any  such  sensible  effects  on  the  crop  on  which 
it  was  applied,  as  in  the  present  application.  I 
should  certainly  prefer  burning  clay  as  a  manure, 
rather  than  haul  ashes  3  miles,  though  they  were 
given  to  me.  I  conceive  them  to  be  an  admira- 
ble application  for  turnips,  wheat,  grasses  and 
corn. 

Should  you  think  the  above  worth  a  place  in  the 
Farmer,   you  will  insert  it, 

And  oblige, 
D.  WILLIAMSON,  Jr. 

6th  January,  1828. 

CAYENNE,  OR  RED  PEPPER 

HOW  IS  rx  PULVERISED  f" 

I  have  been  endeavouring  to  pulverise  our  com- 
mon Red,  or  Cayenne  Pepper,  but  have  not  been 
enabled  to  effect  it  to  my  satisfaction;  it  has  so 
great  a  tenacity  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  it  to 
powder,  and  to  attempt  to  dry  it  by  the  fire,  it 
will  burn  before  I  am  aware  of  it,  and  to  attempt 
a  longer  process,  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  the 
virtue  of  it  is  destroyed  ;  if  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents,  can  inform  me  how  it  can  be  ac- 
complished ;  by  inserting  in  the  American  Far- 
mer, you  will  confer  an  obligation  on 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 
Portland  Mills,   Va.  Jan.  7,  1825. 


^lisceWaneows  lte\»s. 


A  packet  containing  seeds,  collected  by  one  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  during  a  long  residence 
in  America,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Botanic 
Garden,  in  the  town  of  Bury,  England,  some  of 
which  are  of  the  pulse  kind,  and  are  likely  to 
prove  beneficial  to  the  society.  On  one  of  the 
labels  is  the  following: — "  The  seed  from  which 
the  enclosed  were  raised,  were  found  in  the  sto- 
mach of  a  wild  goose,  that  was  shot  300  miles 
from  land  about  two  years  since." 

Enterfirize. — The  distinguished  Robert  Morris 
of  this  city,  made  the  first  attempt  to  effect  the 
"  out  of  season"  passage  to  China,  which  is  ef- 
fected by  going  round  the  South  Cape  of  New 
Holland,  thus  avoiding  tlie  periodical  winds  pre- 
valent at  certain  periods  in  the  China  sea.  In 
prosecution  of -this  subject,  the  ship  Alliance 
sailed  from  the  Delaware  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1787,  and  arrived  on  the  22d  of  December,  at 
Canton.  As  no  ship  had  ever  befoi-e  made  a  si- 
milar passage,  great  astonishment  was  manifest- 
ed ;  and  the  lords  of  the  British  Admiralty  sub- 
sequently applied  to  Mr.  Morris  for  information 
with  regard  to  the  track  of  the  ship.  It  is  said 
I  that  hsr  probable  route,  was  previous  to  her  de- 
I    parture,  marked   out  by  Mr.  Morris,   with  the 

4  assistance  of  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris. 

t       Fortitude.-— GenevAi  Gi'eene  stated  that   "  at 
1  the   bittle   of  Eutaw  Springs,   hundreds  of  my 

5  men  were  as  naked  as  they  were  born.    Posteri-. 


ty  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  bare  loins  of  ma-)availing,  Mr.  Partridge,  a  medical  student  made 
ny  brave  men  who  carried  death  into  the  enemy's|an  incision,  about  6  inches  in  length  through  the 
ranks,  at  the  Eutaw,   were  galled  by  their  car-  skin  and  muscles  till  he  came  to  the  weasand. 


(windpipe)  inio  which  he  made  a  sufficient  open- 
ing to  extract  the  potato  with  ease.  The  wound 
was  then  nicely  closed  by  sewing,  and  the  whole 
secured  by  lint  and  bandage,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  cow  was  completely  recovered.  Not  more 
than  four  ounces  of  blood  were  lost  during  the 
operation. 

A  new  clock  is  in  progress  for  St.  Paul's 
Church,  London.  The  vestrymen  of  the  church 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  introduce  gas,  and  an 
illuminated  face,  so  as  to  give  the  neighbourhood 
the  full  advantage  of  this  desirable  object  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 


ScYaps  fronv  EngWsYv  ^ayieirs. 


touch  boxes,»whilea  folded  rag,  or  a  tuft  of  moss 
protected  the  shoulders  fro;n  sustaining  the  same 
injury  from  the  musket." 

IVithersfioon. — When  a  distinguished  member 
of  Congres.s  said  that  we  were  '-not  yet  ripe  for 
a  declaration  of  independence,"  this  exemplary 
patriot  answered  "in  my  judgment,  Sir,  we  are 
not  only  ripe,  but  rotting." 

Dr.  Witherspoon  often  remarked  that  he  could 
precisely  repeat  a  speech  or  sermon,  written  by 
himself,  by  reading  it  over  three  times. 

One  sharp  frosty  day,  his  present  Majesty, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  went  into  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern,  and  ordered  a  beef  steak ;  but 
the  weather  being  very  cold,  desired  the  waiter 
to  bring  him  first  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water. 
He  emptied  that  in  a  twinkling,  then  a  second, 
then  a  third.  "Now,"  said  his  Royal  Highness, 
I  am  warm  and  comfortable :  bring  me  my 
steak."  On  this,  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  pre- 
sent, wrote  the  following  impromptu  : — 

The  Prince  came  in  and  said  'twas  cold, 

Then  put  his  head  the  rummer ; 
Till  sivalluxu  after  .iwalloio  came. 
When  he  pronounced  it  summer, 

■n         c    T..)     u     .  J      111,-       ,       ,     i/£"?r(/,p-«  and  improper  colours.    The  duty  of  the 

Dean  Swift's  barber  one  day  told  him  hat  he'^ffi^^f^  to  whom  that  firman  was  addressed  was 
had  taken  a  public  house  "And  what's  your  t„  .^^  jt^  execution.  Thay  have  not  done  so  -In 
s,gn  ?"  said  the  Dean.  Oh,  the  pole  and  basin  ;  ^^ese  latter  times,  therefore,  certain  women  have 
and  If  your  worship  would  just  write  me  a  few;  been  seen  to  change  the  tone  of  decency  and  ho- 
lmes to  pu  upon  it  by  way  ot  mot  o,  Ihaveno„„,r  for  manners  least  becoming  Musselmans. 
tZ  n..  ■  ^^°""1f;;=^^"'^P^»'>:°f'-";'°n^e'-^-;'  They  have  not  feared  to  wear  embroidered 7'- 
1  he  Dean  took  ou  his  pencil  and  wrote  the  te\-\^eds  and  condemnable  colours,  and  go  to  the 
lowing  couplet,  which  long  graced  the  barber's  public  walks  with  extraordinary  ^eils,  which  suf! 

fer  their  faces  to  be  seen. 


The  Grand  Siguier,  conceiving  that  his  disas- 
ters with  the  Greeks  are  owing  to  the  Turkish 
women  wearing  thin  veils  and  casting  wishful 
looks  at  the  men,  has  issued  the  following  firman  : 

"Since  the  women  must  never,  when  they  go 
out,  deviate  from  the  rules  of  decency  and  ho- 
nour, it  is  especially  necessary  to  take  care  that 
none  of  their  actions  be  contrary  to  the  holy  law. 

"An  imperial  firman  hasalready  been  publish- 
ed to  hinder  them  from  wearing  embroidered 
feredges  and  improper  colours. 


sign  :- 


Rove  not  from  pole  to  pole,  but  step  in  here, 
Where  nought  excels  the  shaving,  but  the  beer. 

Compound  Interest. — A  fair  example  of  the 
natural  and  just  increase  of  money  by  the  opera- 
tion of  time  and  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  was 
furnished  the  other  day,  in  the  Surrogate's  office 
of  this  city.  The  probate  of  a  will  from  London 
was  received,  directing  the  disposal  of  property 
in  the  funds  of  the  Manhattan  company.  In  the 
year  1799,  the  testator,  Daniel  Delaney,  invest- 
ed g50,000  in  stock  of  this  bank,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  suffer  it  to  remain,  without  receipt  of  its 
proceeds,  but  continual  re-investment  of  the  half- 
yearly  dividend,  until  his  death.  This  accumu- 
lative process  has  been  regularly  attended  to, 
without  material  interruption  or  diversion  until 
the  present  year,  when  the  original  capital,  con- 
stantly increasing  by  the  regular  and  occasional 
surplus  dividends,  has  amounted  to  §300, 000,  de- 
vised to  a  person  named  in  the  will. — Legal  inte- 
rest, added  to  the  principal  every  half  year, 
would  have  advanced  well  towards  the  same  re- 
sult, but  the  dividends  of  the  bank  amounting  to 
a  greater  ratio,  by  a  constant  re-investment,  has 
accumulated  to  the  handsome  cash  property  we 
have  mentioned. — JV.   Y,  Statesman. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  line  of 
steam  boats  and  stages,  between  this  city  and 
Norfolk,  by  which  a  direct  communication  will 
be  opened  between  the  two  places,  in  36  hours 
The  time  now  required  for  a  p;issage  is  72  hours. 
Philadeljihia  Jiajier. 

A  correspendent  of  the  Worcester  Spy,  states, 
that  ill  thf.  Tioiith  of  may  last,  a  cow  belonging 
to  a  farmer  of  Terapleton,  in  Worcester  county, 
was  choked  with  a  raw  potato;  and  that  aft;r 
all  the  usual  means  of  relief  had  been  found  un- 


"  Such  conduct  is  equally  contrary  to  the  di- 
vine law,  and  to  my  supreme  will.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Government  must  put  a  stop  to  such  an 
irregularity,  and  that  it  is  also  the  absolute  duty 
of  husbands,  to  take  care  that  their  wives  do 
not  go  out  in  a  dress  which  being  irreconcileable 
to  decency  and  honour,  cannot  be  suitable  to 
Musselman  women. 

"  Henceforward,  therefore,  the  women  shall 
not  wear  embroidered  feredges,  nor  condemnable 
colours,  nor  veils  artfully  contrived  to  show  their 
faces  ;  whoever  be  the  husband  or  relations  of  all 
those  who  may  be  seen  in  such  a  dress,  they  shall 
be  made  answerable,  and  punished  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  women. 

"Given  in  the  month  of  Muharren,  the  year 
1240."     (September,  1824.) 

Paris,  A  01).  11. — We  have  just  received,  by 
express,  the  following  news  from  Madrid,  dated 
the  3d  instant : — 

"The  Charge  d'Affairsof  France,  and  the  Ge- 
neral in  Chief,  Count  Digeon,  went  off  yesterday 
to  the  Escurial,  to  announce  to  the  king  the  reso- 
lution to  his  Majesty  Charles  X.  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  the  Peninsula  leaving  only  gar- 
risons in  Cadiz,  Pampeluna,  &c.  The  Charge 
d' Affairs  is  also  to  tell  his  Majesty  that  the  troops 
will  in  no  way  interfere  with  matters  beyond  the 
circuit  of  the  fortresses  they  occupy. 

"  Although  this  news  is  positive  and  authentic, 
and  though  the  preparations  have  been  already 
made  for  entirely  evacuating  Spain  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  I  can  guarantee  to  you,  that  when 
the  Charge  d'Affairsof  France  gave  on  the  20th 
ult  a  note  to  our  M'nister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
announcing  the  positive  instructions  he  han  re- 
ceived as  to  the  evacuation  of  the  interior  of 
Spain,  our  (tha  Spanish)  Government  was  so 
frightened,  that  it  immediately  commenced  new 
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negotiations,  making  propositions  which  have] 
been  sent  to  Paris,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
the  note  transmitted  to  M.  Zea,  and  the  journey 
of  the  General  and  Charge  d'Affairs  to  the  Escu- 
rial,  will  probably  occasion  some  mortification  in 
the  first  determination  of  the  Cab.net  of  the 
Tuileries. 

"The  negotiation  with  the  bankers  of  Pans 
for  a  loan  is  altogether  broken  off,  because  these 
houses  would  not  take  the  smallest  part  on  their 
own  risk.  It  is  affirmed  that  instructions  newly 
given  to  M.  Burgos,  authorize  him  to  make  some 
overtures  to  other  houses  on  the  admission  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  bonds  of  the  first  loans  of  the 
Cortes,  which  would  be  received  in  payment  of 
the  loan  proposed  to  be  contracted  ;  but  this  is  a 
report  which  I  repeat  without  guaranteeing  it. 

"  It  is  stated  as  positive  that  M.  de  Talaru  re- 
turns to  Madrid." — Constitutionnel. 

The  parish  of  Mary-la-bonne  is  about  to  be 
lighted  up  with  gas.  Sixty  miles  of  iron  pipe 
have  been  contracted  for,  to  convey  the  gas. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


JOHNY  BULL — by  a  hunter  of  Kentucky. 

m 
Oh  J()hny  Rull  my  Joe  John,  when  we  were  fii-st  acquaint, 
Your  horns  were  made  of  steel  John,  to  brave  the  battles' 

brunt; 

They  were  lull  long  and  keen  John,  and  frightful  to  the  foe  ; 
Thy  roar  was  heard,  and  ISations  lear'd,  (Jli  Johny  Bull  my 

Joe. 

Oh  Jol'.ny  Bull  my  Jon  John,  in  triumph  on  the  seas, 
You  tribute  claim  of  al!  John,  and  plnn<ler  when  you  please  ; 
But  this  cannot  be  rif;lit  John,  your  conscietice  tells  you  so, 
If  it  will  not,  will  Yankee  shot,  Oh  Johny  Bull  my  Joe. 

Oh  Johny  Bull  my  Joe  John,  we've  met  you  on  the  Main, 
\\'e'\e  taught  you  fore  k  aft  John — your  glory's  in  the  wane  ; 
We've  (augbtyou  at  the  broad-side  the  way  to  (|uell  the  foe, 
And  something  new  al  boarding  too.  Oh  Johny  IJull  my  Joe 

Oh  Johny  Bull  my  .Toe  John,  we've  raetyou  on  the  land. 
The  choicest  blood  you  brought  John,  we  sprinkled  o'er  the 

strand ; 
Then  hie  thee  home  in  haste  John,  to  meet  some  other  foe. 
We  fight  more  bold  than  if  for  golil.  Oh  Johny  Bull  my  Joe, 

Oh  .Tohny  Bull  my  Joe'.Tohn,  we  fight  for  more  than  fame. 


,,       ~  ,.  «  ^,  -..  •    .„j    f„..    un  .lounv  null  my  joe  .tonn,  we  ngnt  lor  more  luau  lame. 

At  a  meetmg  of  the  committee  appointed  f^or  ,j,,,.^^,^j^^_^^.^,.^,,,jl,^,^._,,,,,,,_,j-^,^j.^^,^,.,,„„^^^^  ,         ..  ,-     ,     , 

the  purpose  of  taking  into  their  consule  ration  the  ]  j.-,„.  ,|,„„  respects tln-m  not  John, thou  more  than  savage  foe,  or  §5,  has  improved  about  50  cents  per  hundred. 


Jy"  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of 
R.  Caton,  Esq.  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst.  at 
11,  A.  M.  The  List  of  Premiums  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  their 

revision.  

DONATIONS 

to    subscribers   to    the  AMERICAN    FARMER, 

Deposited  for  distribution  in  the  Society's  Room 
over  the  Post-Office,  since  our  last: — A  variety  of 
beautiful  Oats — round  white  Beans — and  Seed  of 
a  Russian  Cabbage  [all  gone,]  which  stands  the 
winter,  and  grows  from  cuttings.  Also,  a  model  of 
an  highly  finished  and  ingenious  instrument  for 
pruning  shrubbery,  trees,  &c. 

PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

COLLECTED    Br   THE    EDITOR     OF   THE    AMERICAN 
FARMER. 

No  material  difference  in  the  prices  of  articles 
generally.  As  to  Tobacco,  the  holders  of  the  fin  j 
est  quality  are  waiting  expected  news  from  Eu- 
rope, and  holding  on  for  better  prices — That  of 
inferior  quality,  such  as  has  been  selling  for  j 


plan  proposed  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Trench,  for 
making  a  quay  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Thames  at  London,  held  on  the  2d  November, 
it  was  resolved  to  carry*  the  undertaking  into  ef- 
fect. £611,000  is  considered  an  adequate  sum ; 
it  is  to  be  subscribed  in  £100  shares.  Mi-.  Wyatt 
is  to  be  architect,  Mr.  Rinne  engineer. 

It  is  repeated  that  Mr.  Broughman  will  be  ap. 
pointed  one  of  the  King's  counsel. 

A  dreadful  fire  had  taken  place  in  Fleet-street, 
London.  It  commenced  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Bond, 
linen  draper.  No.  87.  and  extended  to  several  of 
the  adjoining  premises,  and  caused  a  destruction 
of  property  to  nearly  the  amount  of  £100,000 
sterling.     No  lives  were  lost. 


NATIONAL  REVENUE. 

Treasury  Rejiort. — It  appears  from  this  re- 
port that  the  actual  receipts  into  the  Treasury 
for  the  year  1824,  are  estimated  at  g26,980,893, 
96,  which  with  the  balance  of  9,463,922  81  re- 
maining in  the  Treasury  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  form  an  aggregate  of  36,444,816  77, 
and  the  expenditures  during  the  year,  including 
4,r7'5,67'l  99  paid  awards  under  tlie  Florida  trea- 
ty, and  16,568,413  76  of  the  public  debt,  leaving 
an  existing  balance  of  4,506,668  91  ;  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  payment  of  appropriations  already 
made. 

The  public  debt  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1817,  was 
123,491,965  16,  of  which  115,257,806  48  were 
funded,  bearing  an  average  interest  of  5,56J  per 
centum  per  annum  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1824, 
the  whole  debt  was  86,045,003  18,  bearing  an 
average  interest  of  5,36^  per  centum  per  annum  ; 
while  the  government  hold  7,000,000  capital  in 
the  Bank  of  tlie  United  States,  which  would  re- 
duce the  actual  debt  to  about  79,000,000 ;  being 
about  5-8ths  of  what  it  was  eight  years  ago ; 
within  which  time  about  5,000,000  have  been 
paid  for  the  purchase  of  Florida. 

The  excess  of  receii)ts  over  the  expenditures, 
including  the  annual  payments  of  the  public  debt, 
will  be  about  3,000,000,  until  the  close  of  the  year 
1835;  after  which  time,  the  debt  being  then  en- 
tirely discharged,  there  will  be  an  annual  addi 
tion  of  10.000,000  to  the  amount,  applicable  to 
such  objects  of  defence  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 


Then  dread ountiight  in  equalfisht.  Oh  Johny  Bull  my  Joe. 

T<ow  Johny  Bull  my  Joe  John,  we've  better  got  acquaint. 
We  stand  in   freedom's  cause   John,  to  brave  the   battles' 

brunt; 

There  thou  ha'^t  got  no  horns  John,  Cnliimbia  lets  thee  know, 
Thou  art  indeed  the  mooly  breed.  Oh  Johny  Bull  my  J.)e. 

Now  Johny  Bull  my  Joe  John,  we  laugh  to  hear  thy  roar. 
We  think  it  is  the  Wasp  John,  or  Hoknet, nothing  more; 
Our  Constitution  now  John  defies  her  every  foe. 
Old  Ironsides  in  triumph  rides,  Oh  John  Bull  my  Joe. 

Now  Johny  Bull  my  Joe  John,  in  commerce  let's  unite, 
We'll  give  you  cheaper  lead  John,  than  in  the  field  of  fight; 
At  OuLEANs  it  was  dear  John,  I  giiess  you  found  it  so. 
The  Sth  will  tell  the  tale  full  well,  Oh  Johny  Bull  my  .Toe. 


^WM  i^Ammmm^ 


Baltimore,  Friday,  January  14,  1825, 


LARGE  LEMONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer — 'loith  two 
Lemons,  one  of  which  was  13 J  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 

Thos.  Edmondson's  compliments  to  Mr.  Skin- 
nek,  presents  him  two  Lemons  on  a  twig,  from  a 
tree  about  eight  years  old. 
Harlem,  Jan.  4th,  1825. 

Bait.  Md.jig.  Society's  Roo?>i, 
11th  Jan.  1825. 
J.  S.  Skinner's  respects  to  Mr.  Edmondson, 
and  acknowledges  with  many  thanks  his  interest- 
ing present  of  two  lemons  on  a  twig-— the  fruit  of 
most  extraordinary  size — evincing  equally  the 
skill  and  care  with  which  they  have  been  raised. 
They  will  be  exhibited  as  a  proof  of  both,  at  our 
next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Agricultural  Society,  at  Mr.  Cuton's,  to- 
morrow week.  This  fruit  is  a  native  of  Asia — 
whence  it  was  brought  into  Greece  and  Italy,  but 
in  the  days  of  Pliny  they  liad  not  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing it~— He  says  "  It  would  not  forget  Media  and 
Persia,  and  liking  no  other  soil  would  soon  die." 
Virgil  says  it  is  an  antidote  to  poison  and  cure  for 
consumption — 

"  Willi  Ihls  the  Medes,  tolab'ring  age,  bequeath 
"  New  lungs,  and  cure  the  sourness  of  the  breath." 

It  was  cultivated  in  England,  according  to  Lord 

1'  Bacon,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  James  the  I. ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  either  he  or  his  Majesty  ever  saw 
_        _  any  as  large  as  those  at  Harlem. 

k 


Live  Cattle — a  lot  of  near  20  from  the  South 
Branch,  brought  to  market  by  Mr.  Parson's,  in 
high  order,  sold,  a  choice  lot  of  11,  for  $6  per 
head,  the  remainder  for  g5.50;  the  eleven  aver- 
aged about  800  lbs. — Howard-street  Flour,  out  of 
the  wagons,  S4.37J  to  S4.50— Wharf  Flour,  g4.25 
— best  white  wheat,  83  to  85  cents — red,  80  cents, 
very  little  coming  to  market — best  Turkeys  sell- 
ing in  the  market  for  from  62J  to  gl — best  butter 
in  prints  for  table  use,  31i  cents. 

We  stop  the  press  to  announce  with  deep  heart- 
felt regret,  the  death  of  MAJOR  GENERAL 
R.  G.  HARPER. 

1  Much  association  with  him,  lately,  as  the  most 
active  member  of  our  Agricultural  Society,  had 
served  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  his  per- 
sonal qualities;  thus  uniting,  to  great  respect  for 
his  talents  and  integrity  as  a  publick  man,  the 
sincere  personal  regard,  inspired  by  his  courtesy, 
generosity,  and  good  feelings  as  a  gentleman. 

It  was  but  yesterday  that  in  the  Circuit  Court 
he  displayed  the  unimpaired  powers  of  a  vigo- 
rous mind,  rich  in  the  stores  of  learning,  acquired 
by  the  best  education  .\nd  the  best  directed  indus- 
try :  thus  passing  to  the  gates  of  death  as  it  were 
in  the  recent  footsteps  of  an  illustrious  compeer. 
He  now  lies  a  spiritless  corpse  in  the  house  which 
was  but  yesterday  the  seat  of  elegant  hospitality, 
and  domestic  happiness,  a  mournful  illustration 
of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life  and  human  hap- 
piness. 

**  Fate  wings  with  evVy  wish  the  afflictive  dart 

**  Kach  gift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art ; 

*'  With  fatal  heat,  impetuous  courage  glows, 

**  With  fttal  sweetness  elocution  flows; 

**  Ini|)eachinent  sto\>s  the  speaker's  pow'rful  breath, 

*  And  restle'S  fire  preciijitates  oil  death." 
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PrinfKl  evury  Friday  iil  K-*  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEH, 
Elinor,  by  .lOSEI'H  ROBINSON,  on  the  Norib  West  coi-uer  of 
Marki-t  nn'l  Belvidere  streets.  'lnUiinoi-e  ;  wiirre  every  description 
o**  BooU  ^n'l  Jolt  PrinlMii;  e\t-e.iu-il  widi  reirnes*  and  ilfspatch— 
Oi-denCrom  a  distame  for  PRINTING  or  BINmNG.  with  pro. 
]ier  directions  promptly  attended  to,  addressed  to  J.  Robinson,  hat- 
timorc. 
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AGIllCULTUUE. 


SHKKP — do  not  dei^enerate  in  Tennessee — im- 
mense number  killed  by  dogs.  WOOL — firiee 
of,  at  fireaent — and  firosftectsfor  Juture  firices. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

A''ear  Xashvil/e,  7 enn.  Dec.2ith,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, — The  sample  of  Saxon  wool  you  sent 
me  was  very  thankfully  received;  anil  agreeably 
to  your  request,  I  will  try  and  answer  your  seve- 
ral queries  in  the  Farmer,  page  275, 

!t  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  this  State  Legis- 
lature has  not  as  yet  thought  the  matter  of  pro 
tecting  sheep  from  dogs,  worth  legislation.  Yet 
I  think  it  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  community  at  large,  and  more  especially  the 
agricultural  part;  for  it  is  most  certainly  high 
time  that  the  United  States  should  grow  at  least 
as  much  wool  as  they  consume,  and  it  will  not  be 
done  in  many  years  without  the  several  States  in 
the  union  make  use  of  some  means  to  protect 
their  flocks  from  dogs. 

We  boast  of  independence,  but  we  cannot  do  it 
with  propriety,  even  when  we  fail  in  raising  as 
much  wool  as  we  consume.  Every  State  ought 
to  use  every  reasonable  means  to  protect  her 
flocks,  so  that  her  citizens  might  at  least  raise  a 


ON  THE  C.«lTTLK  ON  THE  SHORES  OF 
THE    MEDITERRANEAN. 
Georgetown,  {D.  C.)  Dec.  28l/i,  1S24. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF  THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Dear  Sir, — The  information  which  I  obtained 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently fresh  in  my  memory  as  to  enable  mc  to 
say  so  much  respecting  the  cattle  of  those  coun- 
tries, as  I  wrote  you  from  Gibraltar  in  1822  or  3. 

I  observed  that  the  dark  coloured  cattle  are 
invariably  preferred  for  milk,  and  the  result  of 
my  enquiries  at  Genoa,  Tuscany,  and  the  island 
of  Minorca,  was,  that  a  good  cow  usually  gave 
about  14  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  In  Tuscany  the 
white  oxen  only  are  used  for  the  draught,  as 
also  in  Naples.  The  oxen  of  Naples  were  much 
the  largest  that  I  saw  any  where — many  that  I 
viewed  working  in  the  city  of  Naples,  I  believe 
to  have  been  fifteen  or  sixteen  hands  high :  they 
are  of  a  lighter  form  and  more  active  motion  than 
any  other  cattle  that  I  have  seen,  and  are  purely 
white  with  the  exception  of  the  muzzle,  ears, 
horns,  hoofs,  and  tuft  of  tlie  tail,  which  are  black  * 
I  was  informed  by  a  person  at  Naples  who  had 
been  supplying  the  French  Government  with  tim- 
ber, from  forty  and  fifty  miles  distant,  that  they 
travelled  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  per 
day,  and  that  unless  driven  over  fast,  they  ap- 
peared not  to  be  more  affected  by  heat  than  hor- 

n  the  city 


more  easily  got  out.  As  it  does  not  freeze  it 
should  be  drawn  out  in  the  winter  on  land  intend- 
ed for  corn — and  in  the  summer  for  wheat  fallow. 

Few  who  live  on  salt  rivers  or  bays  are  igno 
rant  of  the  value  of  sea  weed — but  one   load   cf 
well  saturated  marsh  is  worth  two  of  that  excel- 
lent manure.     It  is  equally  stimulating  and  much 
more  durable  in  its  efFecls. 

Nothing  is  more  suitable  to  receive  bank-shells, 
or  shell-lime — which  are  generally  within  reach 
of  those  who  have  marshes. 

If  chopped  fine  it  amply  pays  for  the  addition- 
al labour,  and  is  an  excellent  top  dressing  for 
grass,  wheat  or  corn  in  the  hill.  But,  used  in 
any  way,  no  matter  how  slovenly,  it  /lat/s  well. 

The  heads  of  our  salt  coves  also  affoid  im- 
mense beds  of  compost  manure.  I  have  seen  it 
as  much  as  six  feet  deep,  ot  rich  alluvial  t,oil  and 
decomposed  vegetables  saturated  with  salt  ivater. 
With  such  compost  beds  at  command,  no  farmer 
need  long  complain  of  poor  land. 

CORNI'LANTER. 


Po\\t\c\LS  of  tlgvicwltwre. 


sufficiency  of  wool  for  domestic  purposes,  which 

would  encourage  industry  and  economy.  Toshowises;  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them 
further  the  importance  of  a  dog  law  :  I,  thinking  it  |of  Naples  ;  and  in  the  summer  too,  I  believe  his 
likely  that  th.is  fall  the  called  session  of  our  legis- 'character  of  them  is  not  over  drawn.  He  also 
lature  would  give  the  matter  a  due  consideration,  I  said  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  the  Hungari 
went  round  to  ten  or  twelve  of  my  neighbou'-s, 'an  bull  and  Spanish  cow,  or  vice  versa.  I  gave 
none  more  than  two  and  one  half  miles  fiom  me,  imy  horse  to  Mr.  I^usby,  the  gentleman  at  whose 
and  got  each  oiie  to  state  what  number  of  sheep  jhcuse  you  saw  me  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  My 
they  had  lost  by  dogs  within  two  or  three  years  |  mare  I  have  here,  but  not  in  foal.  I  apprehend  the 
past,  and  the  amount  was  about  six'  hundred,  and  {hog  from  Spain  in  this  climate  has  not  hair  suffi- 
I  did  not  see  several  that  had  lost  a  considerable  |cient  to  keep  it  warm,  but  its  offspring  may  and 
number  to  my  knowledge.  Extend  this  to  a  State,  will  do  better,  for  cold  is  scarcely  less  impover- 
or  the  LTnited  States,  and  think  of  the  enormousiishingthan  hunger.  At  New  York, a  month  since, 
loss,  and  all  too,  for  the  useless  whims  of  keep-ll  found  in  the  Navy-yard,  one  of  the  two  casks 
ing  too  many  dogs.  of  solid  stalk  wheat,  which  1  had  directed  to  be 

Another  reason  why  we  should  have  a  law  to  sent  to  you  l:ist  summer,  the  other  I  could  receive 


tax  and  lessen  the  number  is — as  the  number  is 
lessened,  so  the  damages  dotie  by  mad  dogs  in  the 
like  proportion  will  be  lessened. 

As  respects  an  improvement  in  the  price  of 
woo!  in  this  country,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  ; 
but  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  the  new  tariff,  perhaps,  may  give  rise 
to  new  manufactures  and  improve  those  that  are 
already  in  operation  ;  all  may  have  a  tendency 
to  inijirove  the  price,  and  hence  encourage  the 
growth  of  wool  in  every  State  in  the  union,  th.it 
is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  that  article. 

My  Hock  is  at  present  small,  but  I  have  had 
eight  hundred  head  ;  they  were  very  healthy  and 
prosper  well  in  this  country  :  I  now  keep  entirely 
e'.ves,  and  they  average  about  five  pounds  of  wool 
per  annum  ;  I  do  not  wash  it  on  the  sheep's  back, 
but  from  my  experiments  the  wool  loses  in  wash 


in;^  clean  aliout  one-third.     I  do  not  think  thev 


no  account  of: — The  one  there  will  be  sent  to 
you  early  in  the  spring,  to  be  divided  between 
yourself,  Mr  Weatherhead  and  Mr.  S.  Pearre  of 
the  Eastern  Shore.  It  is  perhaps  suited  for  spring 
sowing.  I  am  respectfully  yours, 

JACOB  JONES. 

[*The  same  as  the  cattle  brought  from  Tusca- 
ny by  Commodore  Bainbridge,  and  S.  Hambleton, 
Esq.  and  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Middleton  of 
South  Carolina.] — Edit.  Am.  Far, 


FOR    THE     AMERICAN     FARMER. 


SALT-MARSH. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  value  of  marsh,  as  a 
manure,  is  not  sufficiently  knosvn.     Many  of  my 
neii>;hbours  who  hi^ve  thousands  of  cart-loads  of 
nerate  in  this  country  when  taken  gm.d  care  it  on  the  margins  of  their  fields  have  not  even 
of,  either  in  size  or  fleece  ;  I  have  now  samplesuricd  it. 

of  woo!  taken  from  sheep  I  purcliascd  in  1814.—       We  hear  much  of  compost  beds,  and  sometimes 
I  send  you  asample  uf  mywool,  and  to  show  thejsee  them  iiiade  at  great  expense—but  what  com 
'"  ''"'■  ' '■  ■'  '  "'  "'  '■'  ~  '  post  bed  can  be  superior  to  those  of  marsh,  tb.c 


size  give  the  live  weight  of  three  Merino  ewes  I 
this  morning  weiglied.  No.  1,  92  ;  No.  2,  105  ; 
No.  3,  110  lbs.;  they  are  very  fat  and  are  to  have 
lambs  in  March  next. 

I  have  sent  my  wool  for  the  last  five  years  to 
the  manufactory  at  Harmonie,  Indiana  ;  or  toSteu- 
benville,  Ohio,  and  had  it  manufactured  or  ex- 
changed for  cloth,  and  by  doing  so  have  made  it 
generally  worth  fifty  or  sixty  cents  per  pound  in 
the  fleece. 

Your's  respectfully, 

MARK  R.  COCKRILL. 
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FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

BORROWING  ON  REAL  ESTATE. 

Among  the  bills  originated  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  this  state,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  not  yet  acted  upon,  is  one  to  alter  the 
mortgage  system  of  Maryland.  The  moment  our 
eyes  fell  on  the  minute  of  the  journal  announcing 
the  fact,  we  hastily  recurred  to  the  consequences 
of  a  change  of  the  existing  system  ;  and  have 
since  more  at  leisure  contemplated  them  in  their 
application  to  the  circumstances  of  the  holders 
of  real  estate.  On  a  full  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, every  one  will  be  convinced  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  proposition,  and  we  wish  most 
earnestly  that  the  mover  has  digested  in  his  mind 
the  eifects  of  the  measure  proposed,  and  that  he 
is  prepared  to  illustrate  the  immense  benefits 
the  state  will  derive  from  a  favourable  cliange. 
In  the  whole  circle  of  our  political  economy,  we 
know  of  no  one  in  which  the  holders  of  real  es 
tate  have  so  deep  a  stake,  as  they  have  in  the 
question,  shall  the  Maryland  mortgage  system  be 
altered,  and  a  simple  summary  and  cheap  system 
be  established.''  In  looking  back  five  yeai  s,  and 
remembering  the  contingencies  which  affected 
the  property  and  circumstances  of  many  worthy 
men  now  utterly  ruined,  we  cannot  I'cpress  the 
solemn  ejaculation,  how  might  they  have  been 
saved,  had  they  enjoyed  the'facility  of  borrowing 
money  upon  the  security  of  their  estates;  but  on 
account  of  the  serious  objections  to  the  delay, 
expense,  and  personal  tTouble  of  foreclosing  mort- 
gages, thev  could  find  no  one  to  lend  I  If  we 
were  required  to  say  in  what  manner  might  the 
legislature  of  Marylanii  most  benefit  the  people, 
we  would  most  unhesitatingly  say,  by  changing 
the  mortgage  system.  We  have  i)robed  the  sulj- 
ject  to  the  bottom,  and  wonder  that  our  farmers 
have  not  seen  their  interest  in  this  question  ;  and 
we  will  tell  the  owners  ot  real  estate,  that  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  if  a  wise,  summary,  and  cheap 
method  of  foreclosing  rr.oitgages  were   enacted. 


it  would  not  only  frequently  be  of  great  conveni- 
work  of  ages,  already  prepared  to  our  hfinds?|ence  to  themselves  in  bori-owing  mo'iey  when 
Its  ingredients  are  rich  alluvial  earth,  masses  of  jthey  want  it,  but  it  would  instantaneously  enhance 
grass  roots,  leaves,  rotten  wood,  sand,  sometim  es  the  value  of  their  property  twenty  five  per  cen- 


shells,  muscles,  8cc.  all  impregnated  bv  s-ilt.  Can 
any  reasonable  man  desire  a  better  compost  than 
this.' 

I  know  of  no  manure  that  sooner  makes  returns. 
Although  taken  out  in  large  tussocks  and  turned 
in,  (the  sooner  the  better,  on  account  of  the  salt) 
it  greatly  benefits  the  corn  crop,  and  all  suc- 
ceeding crops,  for  several  years.     No  manure  is 


turn.  What  wonderl'ul  political  improve-nents 
would  result  from  a  good  system  in  this  respect ! 
A  new  spring  wnnld  be  given  to  the  whole  agri- 
cultural community.  We  have  been  accustomed 
annuallv  to  perceive  some  scheme  pioposed  to 
anieiir.r  ite  the  condition  of  our  people  and  re- 
lieve them  from  pressing  pecuni.iry  embarrass- 
ments; but  none  that  has   led  to  any  beneficial 
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results.  The  one  now  proposed,  would  chans^e 
the  character  of  landed  estates,  from  being  whol- 
ly a  dornviut  thing,  into  an  active,  invigorating, 
and  inspiring  basis  of  credit,  performing  to  a  great 
extent  the  functions  of  money,  by  becoming  the 
instrument  of  credit.  How  many  farmers  might 
be  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances ; 
how  many  more  labourers  might  be  employed, 
how  many  more  acres  might  be  productively  cul- 
tivatet),  and  how  many  famil.es  would  be  saved 
from  ruin  by  a  new  and  improved  system  of 
mortgage,  who  can  tell !  Let  the  legislature,  let 
the  representatives  of  our  farmers  examine  well 
this  subject — there  is  much  in  it,  and  in'dis- 
posing  of  it  rightly,  they  may  do  lasting  good. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Voi'k.,  their  judg- 
ment bonds  give  facility  for  borrowing  any  amount 
on  real  estate,  will  any  one  say  these  states  are 
not  more  prosperous  than  Maryland? 

AGAINST  HIGHER  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THi     AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Ballimore  County,  Jan.  12,  1825. 

Sir, — Aniphicon,  in  liis  letter,  inserted  in  your 
paper  of  31st  ult.  addressed  to  tlie  farmers  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  taritT,  after 
very  ably  discussing  the  matter,  comes  to  this 
conclusion,  that  America  will  become  her  own 
manufacturer,  and  that  "  Agriculture,  the  no- 
blest of  employments  will  prosper,  Sec."  I  pcr- 
•  fectly  agree  with  Amphicon  that  the  former  of 
these  speculations  is  likely  to  be  realised  by  de- 
grees ;  but  in  what  way  the  agricultural  interest 
is  to  be  benefitted  by  it,  is  more  than  I  can  at 
present  conceive  ;  for  should  such  a  course  of 
events  take  place  as  he  conjectures,  it  appears 
perfectly  clear  to  me  that  the  effect  would  be  quite 
the  reverse  to  what  he  anticipates;  the  immedi- 
ate consequences  resulting  from  the  loss  of  such 
a  valuable  customer  as  Great  Britain  would  be, 
the  overstocking  the  markets  with  such  agricul- 
tural produce  as  we  arc  in  the  habit  of  exporting 
to  that  country — the  decrease  in  value  of  such 
articles,  in  consequence,  until  they  would  become 
so  low  as  not  to  reimburse  the  grower,  which 
would  in  a  great  measure  put  a  stop  to  their  cul- 
tivation and  leave  thousands  of  acres  idle. 

All  this  it  appears  to  me  .would  he,  for  some 
years  at  least,  evidently  prejudicial  to  agricul- 
ture; and  what  new  ideas  and  habits  from  which 
Amphicon  expects  so  much,  could  do  to  relieve 
us,  I  cannot  fathom. 

So  long  as  America  can  grow  more  of  agricul- 
tural produce  than  she  can  consume,  so  long  it 
appears  to  me,  will  a  foreign  market  be  necessa- 
ry as  well  as  desirable;  and  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  an  increase  of  manufactures,  and  the 
loss  of  our  foreign  market,  would  be  to  uggrunilize 
the  town  at  the  ejc/iense  of  tlie  agricultural  in- 
terest. 

Emigration  to  this  country  and  also  the  increase 
of  population  will,  in  some  measure,  relieve  the 
farming  interest ;  if  this  were  not  the  case,  sup- 
posing the  speculations  of  Amphicon  to  be  fulfill- 
ed, I  fear  we  should  have  to  deplore  the  return 
of  many  tracts  of  land  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  city  to  their  original  wihl  and  savage  state, 
frou'  the  inability  of  f.irmers  to  cultivate  them 
for  the  interest  of  themselves  or  their  connexions. 
I  am  yours,  .^cc. 

A  FARMER. 

FOR  THE  AMKRICAN   FARMliR. 

PROTECTION    OF    SHEEP. 
It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  found  in  our 
county,  a  man  who  would  object  to  the  laying  a 
tax  on  dogs. — Government  has  laid  a  very  heavy 


duty  on  the  import;Hli()n  ofa'l  woolens,  which  ren- 
ders it  indispensably  necessary  to  turn  ouratteu- 
tion  at  home,  to  the  growth  of  wool  ;  unless  this 
be  done,  we  shall  be  compelled  either  to  go  with- 
out warm  clothing,  or  submit  to  pay  away  half  of 
the  produce  of  our  farms  to  purchase  them  from 
abroad.  Owing  to  the  immense  ravages  commit- 
ted by  dogs  on  our  flocks,  we  are  discouraged 
from  giving  to  our  sheep  that  attention  they  re- 
quire. Every  man  of  discernment  must  have 
abserved,  and  must  have  reason  to  complain  of 
the  great  number  of  useless  dogs  kept  throughout 
this  state.  Many  poor  who  have  net  wherewith 
to  feed  a  pig,  keep  about  them  five  or  six  half 
starved  dogs,  that  have  to  go  to  the  nearest  flock 
of  sheep  to  satisfy  their  craving  appetites — iioman 
who  has  a  good  dog  would  object  to  pay  a  tax  for 
him — a  TJirl/ilfus  dog  nhoiitd  not  be  suffered  to 
live — We  pay  taxes  for  our  horses,  our  cows, 
hogs,  &c.  ;  why  should  not  dogs  be  also  tax 
ed,  as  they  are  apart  of  our  property  as  well  as 
any  of  the  farm  stock?  We  would,  therefore,  re- 
commend to  our  legislature  to  !ay  a  tax  of  %2  on 
each  and  every  dog  within  this  state,  and  $5  for 
each  and  every  slut  ;  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  collector  of  the  taxes  of  each  district 
throughout  the  state,  diligently  to  enquire  of  the 
head  of  each  family,  what  number  of  dogs  or  sluts 
may  be  owned  or  kept  by  them,  or  any  other  per- 
sons living  with  or  under  them.  To  satisfy  the  fox 
hunters,  I  would  recommend  a  bounty  of  50  cents 
to  be  given  for  each  and  every  fox  scalp  that  may 
be  returned  to  the  clerk  of  the  courts  of  the  se- 
veral counties;  that  the  same  bounty  as  hereto- 
fore given,  be  continued  for  the  destruction  of 
wolves.  These  are  merely  hints, but  we  wish  our 
delegates  to  undertake  something  that  may  be  be- 
neficial towards  suppressing  the  numberof  useless 
dogs,  and  to  extend  encouragement  to  the  breed- 
ing of  sheep.  The  people  who  have  to  pay  them 
annually  about  g40,000,  expect  something  at  least 
for  their  money — This  is  the  wish  of  the 

FARMERS. 
Ballimore  County,  January  WJi,  1825. 


bacco.  The  samples  by  which  they  had  purchas- 
ed, showed  no  damaged  or  cut  tobacco.  Thus 
when  sold  in  a  foreign  market,  on  the  purchase, 
they  lose  from  33  1-3  to  50  per  ct, — become  dis- 
gusted with  the  trade,  or  perhaps,  may  be  ruined 
for  the  want  of  such  laws  as  would  give  them  se- 
curity and  confidence  that  the  sample  by  which 
they  purchased,  was  a  correct  specimen  of  the 
whole.  I  myself  have  seen  tobacco  come  into  our 
state  warehouses,  in  such  a  condition,  that  I  would 
not  have  taken  it  as  a  present,  and  paid  the  freight 
of  it  to  Holland.  The  inspector  gets  to  work,  strips 
the  hogshead,  and  cuts  off  from  50  to  150  lbs.  of 
the  wet  ordamaged  ends  or  sides — he  then  breaks 
and  draws  his  sami)les,  but  in  no  instance,  does 
he  put  mnvith  the  draws,  any  jiortion  of  this  da- 
maged or  cut  Tobacco,  ar  give  the  purchaser  who 
may  not  happen  to  be  present,  any  means  of  as- 
certaining that  the  tobacco  was  not  perfectly 
sound.  Many  who  may  actually  have  seen  this 
tobacco  inspected,  and  who  would  not  have  ta- 
ken it  as  a  gift,  possibly  in  two  or  three  months 
after,  forgetting  the  mark  or  number  of  the  cask, 
or  that  it  was  damaged  or  cut,  buy  this  same  un- 
der the  impression  that  it  corresponds  with  the 
sample.  Justice  requires  that  the  inspector  should 
insert  in  th-  obacconote  that  the  sai-'  hogsluadbe 
cut,  or  not,  according  to  the  fact,  and  then  leave 
the  puichase*  and  the  seller  afterwards  to  settle 
the  degree  o  damage  or  defect ;  but  unless  the 
purchaser  knoiv  that  there  be  a  defect,  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  guard  against  fraud.  By  this 
means  you  would  encourage  care  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  planter,  and  olfer  additional 
inducements  to  the  purchaser,  by  assuring  him 
that  he  would  be  protected  against  all  deceit, 
as  he  coukl  depend  on  the  sample  and  note 
to  give  him  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  article  he 
purchases. 

I  send  you  these  few  hints,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  there  be- 
ing a  change  in  the  laws,  and  solicit  your  able 
pen  to  urge  our  legislature  to  adopt  such  as  in  its 
wisdom  it  may  deem  ade(iuate  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficultv  complained  of  by 

FAIR  DEALER. 


FOR    THE    A.MEKICAN    F\R.MER. 

THE  TOBACCO  TR  \DE 

Tobacco  being  the  principal  sta^jle  of  this  state, 
I  deem  it  to  l)e  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
interest  of  the  planter,  the  dealer  and  the  ship- 
per, to  have  the  laws  regulating  its  inspection, 
so  fra.ned,  and  so  enforced,  as  to  ensure  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  the  purchaser,  that  the  sam- 
ple exhibited  be  a  correct  specimen  of  the  hogs- 
head it  is  intended  to  represent.  I  am  no  lawyer, 
of  course,  unacquainted  with  the  technical  terms 
necessary  in  wording  a  supplement  to  the  present 
laws  regulating  the  inspection  of  tobacco — I  will, 
Iiowever,  state  some  of  the  dillicuUies  under 
which  the  trade  labors,  and  attempt  to  suggest  a 
remedy,  and  will  then  leave  it  with  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watcit  over  the  interest  of  the  good 
people  of  this  state,  to  apply  such  as  they  may 
deem  adequate.  The  inspector  of  tobacco,  under 
the  present  laws,  deems  it  to  be  sufficient  for  him 
to  make  in  the  hogshead  five  bi'eaks,  to  draw  an 
average  sample  of  the  tobacco  y"ro??!  those  breaks, 
and  to  state  in  tlie  note  whether  the  same  be  of 
crop  or  second  ;  but  he  does  not  iiiterjirit  the 
law  as  intending  that  he  shall  draw  a  faithUil 
sain/Ue  of  the  whole  hog'ihead  ?  Many  shippers 
have  been  most  seriously  defrauded  by  their  hav- 
ing bought  tobacco  according  to  the  sample  and 
note,  placing  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  oui 
laws  and  tlie  honesty  of  the  inspector,  not  susptct- 
ing  that  they  had  bought  cut  or  damaged  tobacco, 
which  they  could  not  possibly  tell,  or  judge  of, 
unless  they  had  seen    the  cask  taken  off  the  to- 


HoY  VvcwUuYe . 


On  the  use  of  charcoal  for  the  pheserva^ 
TION  OF  PEACH  TREKS — Remarks  founded  on 
experience  and  justified  by  reason.     On  the  use 

OF  PLASrER  AND  THE  CULTURE  OF  GRASSES — 
■:vhy  so  many  failures  with  grass  crofts.  ./In  ex- 
am/ile  of  extraordinary  improvement  in 
THE  productiveness  of  a  Farm  without  fo- 
reign aid  or  materials  exceftt  plaster. 

TO    THE    editor    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

January  7,  1825. 

Vear  Sir, — I  enclose  youg!l2  for  the  arrears  for 
the  American  Farmer,  with  which  please  credit 
my  account  :  I  have  been  an  attentive  reader  of 
its  pages  since  I  became  a  subscriber,  and  have 
been  pleased  and  benefitted  by  many  of  its  es- 
says. My  attention  has  bees  strongly  drawn  to 
the  subject  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  Peach 
trees  throughout  the  United  States,  have  for  ma- 
ny years  been  subject,  and  the  proper  and  appro- 
priate remedies;  here,  as  elsewhere,  tanners' 
bark,  drawn  ashes,  oil,  lime,  soapsuds,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  materials  have  been  applied  in 
vain.  I  have  myself  generally  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving my  trees,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  and  removing  the  worm  in  the 
early  stage  of  its  existence,  or  as  soon  as  vegeta- 
tion has  fairly  commenced  ;  at  that  season  of  the 
year  its  abode  may  be  readily  discovered  by  the 
oozing  of  the  gum  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  a 
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sure  indication  of  disease.  For  the  information 
of  those  interested  in  the  discovery  of  an  cRVc 
tual  remedy,  cheaj)  and  easy  in  its  application,  I 
beg  leave  to  st;ite,  that  a  friend  on  a  visit  to  me  in 
May  last,  found  me  engaged  in  removing  the 
earth  from  the  trunks  and  roots  of  my  trees,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  haunts  of  the 
worms  and  destroying  them  ;  he  stated,  that  he 
had  successfully  applied  charcoal  to  his  trees,  co- 
vering the  soil  about  one  or  twe  inches  thick,  and 
extending  about  one  foot  from  the  tree  ;  and  that 
wlien  the  first  parcel  was  applied,  he  obser\  ed 
worms  of  the  description  in  No.  41,  of  your  pa 
per,  leaving  their  abode  and  attempting  their  es 
cape  over  the  charcoal,  and  that  within  a  few  mi 
nutes  after  their  first  appearance, five  large  worms 
expired  on  the  coal ;  the  application  was  made  in 
tlie  spring  of  1822,  and  he  added,  that  his  trees 
had  flourished  to  an  unparalleled  degree  ever 
since  ;  not  one  of  them  evincing  any  symptoms  of 
decay  or  disease  since  the  application  of  the  chan 
coal :  he  added,  that  he  had  repeatedly  made  ex- 
periments with  ashes,  tanners'  bark,  and  a  varie 
ty  of  other  articles  without  effect.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  will  on  further  trial  be  found 
efficacious,  not  only  as  a  remedy  against  the  rava- 
ges of  the  worm,  but  as  a  valuable  manure;  py- 
rolygneous  acid  is  not  only  destructive  to  insects, 
but  protects  the  body  touched  with  it  from  their 
approach — and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  carbon 
contained  in  coal  must  be  the  operating  cause  in 
producing  the  destruction  of  the  insect.  Pulve- 
rised charcoal  strewed  over  fresh  meat  will  re- 
sist the  progress  of  putrefaction  ;  and  on  hams 
effectually   protects   them   from   the    maggot,  a 


ness  of  the  soil,  excites  tlie  astonishment  of  ma- 
ny :  whereas,  in  fact  it  arises  simply  from  the  cir- 
cumstance thatthey  furnish  no  food  foreither  the 
clover  or  gypsum.  If  farmers  will  uniformly  clear 
their  lands  of  weeds  and  sow  clover  with  some 
other  proper  grass  seeds,  they  will  soon  discover 
that  when  they  plough  tlieir  lands,  they  will  have 
something  left  in  the  soil  on  which  the  plaster 
can  operate  by  producing  fermentation  and  de- 
composition, and  leave  a  pabulum  fitted  for  the 
support  of  the  clover  when  again  cast.  No  soil 
will,  generally  speaking,  re-produce  the  same  ve 
getables  for  many  successive  years  ;  and  manures 
of  the  most  fertilising  qualities  may  be  applied 
in  such  quantities  as  entirely  to  destroy  the  soil 
for  the  production  of  the  finer  and  more  tender 
plants.  I  have  seen  a  garden  which  I  understood 
had  been  in  use  for  a  century,  and  probably  nra 
nured  every  year,  (and  to  my  knowledge  very 
many)  refuse  utterly  to  rear  the  common  garden 
vegetables.  No  practical  good  farmer  will  at- 
tempt a  succession  of  corn  or  wheat  crops;  those 
qualities  of  the  soil  peculiar  to  the  suscitation  of 
any  plant  are  diminished,  and  at  length  exhaust- 
ed, and  require  to  be  renewed  by  other  -vegetable 
matter :  animal  manures  will  not  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, nor  do  I  believe  that  the  application  of 
vegetable  manure  either  in  its  raw  or  fermented 
state,  will  have  the  effect  on  several  kinds  of 
crops;  but  that  it  must  be  produced  by  the  ger- 
mination and  growth  of  other  seeds  and  plants. 
I  have  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  mix  my  grass 
seeds,  clover  and  timothy,  in  about  equal  por- 
tions, and  cast  of  the  mixture  from  six  to  ten 
quarts    to  the   acre.    The  clover  perishes  the 


worm   to  which  they  are  subject  whenever  plac  jthird  year,  the  other  grass  has  then  gained  com 
ed  in  an  exposed  situation  in  summer.     I  would  plete  possession,  furnishes  me  not  only  an  abund 


have  made  use  of  this  remedy  had  I  not  removed 
all  the  worms,  or  had  I  discovered  any  further  in 
dications  of  theirattack  in  the  course  of  the  sum 
mer.  This,  like  many  other  discoveries,  was  the 
result  of  accident.  A  blacksmith  who  had  a 
number  of  young  peach  trees,  one  of  which  stood 
near  his  shop,  was  ni  the  habit  of  casting  the 
sweepings  of  his  shop  about  the  stem  of  this 
tree,  and  discovered  that  while  his  other  trees  be- 
came sickly,  and  at  length  nearly  all  perished, 
this  flourished  and  bore  abundantly;  this  circuni 
stance  led  him  to  make  experiments  on  those 
which  remained,  and  he  soon  found  that  they  re- 
covered from  their  diseased  state,  and  were  in 
perfect  health  in  1822:  he  stated  to  my  friend, 
that  from  his  observation  he  was  almost  certain 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  of  this  de- 
scription of  worm  to  exist  under  the  application 
of  charcoal.  As  it  is  imperishable  in  its  nature, 
it  will  be  found  the  cheapest  of  all  other  propos- 
ed remedies  ;  and  as  it  is  a  great  absorbent  of  wa- 
ter, it  must  contribute  to  the  gr&wth  and  vigour 
of  the  tree  by  gradually  and  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties discharging  its  surplus  moisture  when  re- 
quired. The  object  of  this  communication  is  to 
give  publicity  to  the  remedy  that  full  and  fair  ex- 
periments may  be  made  by  different  ijorsons  in 
\arious  parts  of  the  United  States.  As  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  eflect 
of  this  application,  as  a  remedy  from  personal 
observation,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  my  name  com- 
nmnicated  to  the  public. 

I  have  also  observed  great  complaints  of  the 
failure  of  clover  crops,  and  the  inutility  of  gyp- 
sum as  a  manure.  From  the  experience  of  twen 
ty  years,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  these  effects  are 
tlie  result  of  bad  management  nn  the  part  of  the 
farmer.  The  application  of  clover  and  plaster  to 
worn  out  lands,  as  they  are  called,  operates  al 
most  miraculously,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
very  much  enriches  the  soil ;  and  that  the  same 
cause-)  should  ceasi-  to  produce  the  same  effect 
in  turther  incre.ising  the  fertility  andproductive- 


ance  of  pasture,  but  when  ploughed  agam  an 
abundance  of  the  best  food  for  the  succeeding  crops. 
— I  hjiTe  used  plaster  on  many  of  my  fields  every 
year  for  the  last  twenty  ;  have  never,  except  from 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  season,  experienc- 
ed a  failure  in  my  clover  crop,  or  found  my  plas- 
ter inoperative;  but  I  also  pay  great  attention  to 
my  barn -yard,  and  aimually  manure  nearly  thirty 
acres  of  arable  land  with  its  products — the  conse- 
quence of  this  course  of  practice,  has  been  to  four- 
fold the  products  of  my  farm.  When  I  purchas- 
ed it,  it  supported  a  few  sheep,  cows  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  family,  and  the  horses  necessary  to 
w'urk  the  farm  ;  there  was  neither  hay  nor  provi 
sions  to  spare  of  any  kind  ;  and  I  have  this  year 
fed  on  it  one  thousand  sheep,  upwards  of  thirty 
head  of  grown  horned  cattle,  fourteen  horses,  have 
plenty  of  winter  food  for  all  my  stock,  and  have 
housed  at  least  2500  bushels  of  grain,  and  up- 
wards of  20CO  bushels  of  potatoes:  I  have  never 
purchased  a  load  of  manure  for  my  farm  ;  my 
system  of  improvement  was  based  on  the  use  of 
grass  seeds  and  gypsum,  and  tliese  have  enabled 
me  to  produce  hay  and  straw  for  enriching  my 
lands  to  a  great  degree 

I  have  unintentionally  trespassed  greatly  on 
your  patience;  when  I  sat  down  it  was  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  money,  and  asstir 
ing  you  that  I  have  been  gratified  with  the  result 
of  your  arduous  and  unremitted  labours.  But  ag- 
riculture is  a  subject  perfectly  inexhaustable — a 
science,  as  it  is  the  most  important  to  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the  human  family,  so  it  is 
also  the  most  difficult  to  be  fully  understood.  I 
will  only  add  one  single  remark  on  the  subject  of 
the  introduction  of  foreign  seeds: — probably  eve- 
ry climate  and  soil  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
some  particular  plant  in  its  highest  perfection  ; 
when  that  peculiar  tendency  or  property  has 
been  discovered,  it  appears  to  me  worse  than  use- 
less to  introduce  other  seeds  of  the  same  species 


on  tiie  work  of  perfecting  them  ;  but  in  all  cases 
in  which  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  particular 
plants,  and  a  tendency  is  discovered  in  them  to 
deteriorate,  the  introduction  of  seeds  from  Jier- 
fiTt  plants  is  desirable,  as  their  dttcrioration  is 
also  progressive.  Thus  in  Flanders  they  import 
almost  every  year  their  seed  wheat,  because  they 
never  produce  grain  in  quality  equal  to  the  seed; 
the  true  secret  in  the  first  case  is,  uniformly  to 
select  the  best  of  the  crop  for  seed.  I  have  ex- 
amined fifty  varieties  of  seed  wheat  imported  by 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  this  State,  but  could 
not  find  any  sample  equal  to  half  a  dozen  kinds 
of  our  native  wheat. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 


EXTRACT  TO  THE  EDITOR — ON  THE  TIDE  TRUNK 
AND  ON  PLOUGHING. 

Charles  City  County,  (  Fa. J      7 
Berkeley,  Jan.  \H,  1824.3 

"  Having  thus  (I  hope)  secured  a  favourable 
reception  for  this  letter,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  addressing  you  on  two  subjects  connected  with 
that  occupation  in  life  ;  the  success  of  which  I 

verily  believe,  we  both  have  so  much  at  heart. 

The  first  is  in  relation  to  ploughing.  When  I 
took  possession  of  my  estate  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  one  of  the  objects  which  particularlv  attract- 
ed my  attention,  was  the  effect  produced  by  the 
usual  mode  of  ploughing,  in  creating  (what  are 
here  called)  hedge  rows,  or  considerable  accu- 
mulations of  the  richest  earth  at  each  extremity 
of  the  field;  these  were  generally  occupied  by 
noxious  weeds,  or  grown  up  in  sassafras,  persim- 
mon, or  bushes  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate;  to 
increase  the  evil,  water,  falling  on  such  parts  of 
the  field,  ran  immediately  in  upon  the  cultivated 
land,  and  rendered  ditches  parallel  with  the  hedge 
rows  necessary  to  take  off  the  superfluous  mois- 
ture. 

Perceiving  that  this  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  usual  mode  of  ploughing,  I  was  at 
once  satisfied  that  if  the  practice  was  reversed, 
that  an  exactly  opposite  effect  would  be  produc- 
ed ;  1  therefore  immediately  co?nme;irerf  breaking 
uj)  my  fields  when  others  finished  theirs.     Let 
me  be  understood.     In  this  part  of  Virginia,  we 
generally  plough  our  fields  in  beds,  or  lands,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called.     Now,  suppose  these 
are  to  be   fifteen  feet  wide:  well,  I  begin  seven 
feet  from  the  extremity  of  the  field,  and  run  the 
plough  to  a  point  about  the  same  distance  (or  se- 
ven  feet)    from  the  opposite   extremity,  then  I 
turn  to  the  right  (not  to  the  left  as  is  usual  i  with- 
out taking  the  plough  out  of  the  ground,  and  cut 
a  second  furrow  close  along  side  of  the  first,  so  as 
to  raise  the  bed  in  the   midille;  thus  1  continue 
the  work,  always  turning  to  the  right,  and  when  I 
have  finished  the  bed,  the  result  is  tjiis :  (suppo. 
sing  the  ground  to  have  been  perfectly  level  when 
the   operation    of  ploughing  commenced,)   it   is 
higher  in  the  middle  than  any  where  else,  lower 
at  the  extremities,  where  a  good  water  furrow  is 
left,  and  all  of  the  rich  mould,  instead  of  being  in 
a  pernicious  hedge-row  is  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion.    This   principle   applies   to   any   mode   of 
breaking  up  land  where  hedge-rows  are  produc- 
ed.    Begin  where  heretofore  you  have  ended,  re- 
collecting always  to  turn  to  the  right. 

The  second  subject,  is  that  of  a  trunk  to  keep 
out  the  tide  water  from  reclaimed  land,  and  to 
discharge  the  water  whenever  an  opportunity  of- 


of  plant,  because  it  must  be  the  work  of  time  tofers.     1   am  indebted  to  the  American  Farmer^ 
naturalise  them  to  their  new  climate  and  to  carry!  (of  a  date  which  is  now  torgotten,)  for  the  first 
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idea  of  the  one  which  1  use,  in  which  was  repre-  He  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  full  supply  of  bro- 
sented  the  trunk  with  a  floiiting  door;  but  al-  ken  stone,  placed  at  proper  distances — with  an 
though  mine  differs  from  tliat  in  the  door  only,  ox  and  ox  cart — a  roller — a  rake — a  shovel,  &c. 
ytt  the  difference  I  think  all  in)portant.  iVly  A  person  fit  for  this  purpose  might  be  had  for 
trunk  is  sunk  below  low  water  mark,  having  theprobably  150  or  200  dollars  per  annum — besides 
extremity  within  the  dam  closed  ;  then  an  aper-  the  expense  of  provender  for  the  ox.  A  supervi 
ture  is  cut  in  the  top  to  discharge  the  water  trom  sor  ought  to  be  appoir.jed  to  every  portion  of  a 
the  cultivated  land  ;  ivilhin  the  trunk  a  door  is  road  of  40  or  50  miles,  with  full  powers  over  road 
hung  ou  hinges,  sufBciently  large  to  close  the  makers,  gate  keepers,  &c 
aperture  when  the  tide  is  up.     The  door  is  sus- 

P ended  from  the  upper  plank  ivilhin  the  trunk,  ,   ,  ,  i    ^-      r      '   \/t     ^/i>  \  ^       > 

I        .1  .11  1  i  .111    are  taken  nearly  verbatim  from  Mr.  M  Adam  s 

and  as   tlie   water  is   discliarged  trom  the  land,  ,.,„„i,  ■' 


presses  against  the  top  of  the  trunk  :  again  as  the 
tide  returns,  the  door  which  requires  some  weight 
to  bring  it  in  a  perpendicular  direction  when  the 
water  is  on  a  level  at  both  ends  of  the  trunk,  is 
by  the  first  motion  of  the  tide  pressed  against  the 
1  have  never 


The  following  directions  for  repairing  old  roads 

work 

is  to  be  brought 


1.  "No  addition  of  materials 
upon  a  road,  unless  where  there  is  not  a  quantity 
of  clear  stone  equal  to  ten  inches  in  thickness. 

2.  "  The  stone  already  in  the  road  is  to  be  loos- 


aperture  and  closes  it.     1  have  never  known  this ''^"'•' J  "P  a'"'   broken,  so  tliat   no  piece   shall  ex- 
trunk   to  get  out  of  order  but  in  two  instances, '"'ed  six  ounces  in  weight, 
the  first  was  when  there  was  no  weight  to  it,  and       3.  "  1  he  tools  to   be   used  in   repairing  roads 


11.  "  The  stone  on  some  roads  is  of  so  friable  a 
nature,  that  in  lilting,  it  becomes  sand.  In  this 
case,  I  recommend  cutting  down  the  high  places, 
keeping  the  surface  smooth,  and  gradually  wear- 
ing out  the  materials  now  in  the  road,  and  then 
replacing  them  with  stone  of  a  better  quality  pro- 
perly prepared.  To  roads  made  of  freestone, 
these  directions  most  particularly  apply. 

12.  "When  additional  stone  is  wanted  on  a  road 
consolidated  by  use,  the  old  hardened  surface  of 
the  road  is  to  be  loosened  with  a  pick,  in  order  to 
make  the  fresh  materials  unite  with  the  old." 

In  addition  to  Mr.  M'Adam's  rules  for  making 
roads,  as  given  in  the  first  section  of  this  essay, 
the  following  observations  from  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
Essay  on  roads,  are  deemed  worthy  of  public  at- 
tention. 

1.  "  Roads  should  be  laid  out  as  nearly  as  may- 
be in  a  straight  line.  But  to  follow,  with  this 
view,  the  mathematical  axiom,  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  that  can  be  drawn  between 
two  points,  will  not  succeed  in  making  the  most 
commodious  roads.  Hills  must  be  avoided — 
towns  must  be  resorted  to — and  the  sudden  bends 
of  rivers  must  be  shunned. 

2.  "  It  may  perhaps  appear  surprising,  that 
there  is  but  little  difference  in  length  between  a 
road  which  has  a  gentle  bend,  and  one  that  is  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line.  A  road  ten  'miles  long 
and  perfectly  straight,  can  scarcely  be  found  any 
where.     But  if  such  a  road  could   be  found,  and 

(/."Verylightbroad-mouthed  shovels,  to  spreadjwej.e  curved  so  as  to  prevent  the  eye  seeing  fur- 

the  broken  stone,  and  form  the  road.  Ijher  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile   of  it,   in  any   one 

_  4.  "  The  road  is  then  to  be  laid  nearly  flat.  A  pjace,  the  whole  road  would   not    be  lengthened 

rise  of  three  inches  from  the  side  to  the  centre  iS|n,ore  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  vards.     It  is  not 

sutficient  tor  a  road  thirty  feet  wide. 

5.  "The  stones,  when  loosened,  are  to  be 


are — 

a.  "Strong  picks,  but  short  from  the  handle  to 
the  poiut,  for  lifting  the  road. 

b.  "Small  hammers  about  one  pound  weight 
in  the  head  ;  the  face  the  size  of  a  shilling,  well 
steeled,  with  a  short  handle. 

c.  "Rakes,  with  wooden  heads,  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  iron  teeth  about  two  and  a  half  in- 
ches in  length,  very  strong,  for  raking  out  the 
large  stones  when  the  road  is  broken  up,  and  for 
keeping  the  road  smooth,  after  being  relaid,  and 
while  it  is  consolidatinsr. 


the  light  wood,  of  which  the  door  was  formed 
was  pressed  by  a  considerable  discharge  of  water 
against  the  top  of  the  trunk:  the  second  was 
shortly  after  the  first,  when  the  door  was  cut  by 
niuskrats.  A  little  sheet  iron  nailed  on  it  oiivi- 
atcs  both  of  these  evils." 


ICE  HOUSES— Aow  best  made.— Who  can  tell 
hovj  to  kill  a  fiestilenlial  weed  called  Daist, 
or  Bull's  Eye  ? 

TO  THh  KDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 
Kahwaij,  .V.  J.  Jan.  12,  1825. 
Res/iscted  Friend. — Your  correspondent  asking 
information  respecting  ice  houses,  may  be  inform- 
ed, that  from  the  experience  we  have  had,  it  is 
best  to  have  the  ice  surrounded  with  a  wooden 
curb,  having  a  small  space  between  that  and  the 
wall. — When  our  ice  house  was  built  many  years 

ago,  we  had  such  a  curb  made  of  postsand  planksroad,  and  there  broken.   On  no  account  are  stones 
pinned  on  them  on  the  side  next  the  ice — the  ice|'5  he  broken  on  the  road. 

then  kept  well,  but  thinking  it  too  small,  we  re-  6.  "  V^'hen  the  large  stones  liave  been  removed, 
moved  the  curb  and  filled  all  up  to  the  wall  with  anrt  none  left  in  the  road  exceeding  six  ounces, 
ice,  the  consequence  is,  it  does  not  keep  as  well  i  the  road  is  to  be  put  in  shape,  and  a  rake  employ 
as  before,  although  the  quantity  is  greater — and^d  to  smooth  the  surface,  which  will,  at  the  same 
we  now  intend  to  replace  the  curl),  and  as  char-  Itime  bring  the  remaining  stones  to  the  surface, 
coal  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  non-conductors 'and  allow  the  dirt  to  go  down, 
of  heat,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that   it   would  be  |     T".  "  When  the  road  is  so  prepared,  the  stones 

still  better  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the  planks  that  have  been  b'oken,  are  to  be  spread  careful- 1  species  of  draught.     Slight  and  short  alternations 
and  wall,  with  this  substance.  |ly  over  it.     This  is  rather  a  nice  operation,  and  of  rising  and  falling   ground,  are  serviceable  to 

Can  any  information  be  obtained  through  thyithe  future  quality  of  the  road  will  greatly  depend  horses  moving  swiftly.  They  have  time  to  rest 
Farmer,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  destroying  the  ;upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed.  The|thj.i,.  i^ngj  and  different  muscles— and  of  this  ex- 
weed  known  here  by  the  name  of  Daisy,  or  Bull's  stone  must  not  be  laid  on  in  shovels  full,  but  scat-'pg,.ief,c(.(i  drivers  know  how  to  avail  themselves," 
Eye?  It  is  spi'eading  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  !tered  over  the  surface,  one  shovel  full  followingj  ^  public  spirited  citizen  of  Baltimore  has 
when  once  in  the  field  it  seems  almost  impossible  another,  and  spreadingover  a  considerable  sj)ace.i brought  from   England  a  set  of  the   tools  used  in 

8.  "Only  a  small  space  of  road  should  be  liftedimaking  and  repairing  roads  by  Mr.  M'Adam— 
at  once.  Five  men,  together,  should  be  set  toja^d  ^  set,  in  imitation  of  them,  has  been  ordered 
lift  It  all  across.  Two  of  them  should  continuejby  (he  Committee,  which  in  due  time  will  be  ex. 
to  pick  up  and  rake  off  the  large  stones,  and  form  i^jijited  in  some  public  place  in  Philadelphia,  for 
the  road  for  receiving  the  broken  stone.  The: the  benefit  of  Road  Contractors.  Suitable  artists 
other  three  should  break  stones— the  broken  will  be  commissioned  to  furnish  sets  on  the  most 
stones  to  be  laid  on  as  soon  as  the  piece  of  road  reasonable  terms. 


however,  recommended  to  make  serpentine  roads 
Sa-  merely  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers;    but 
thered  off  with  a  strong,  heavy  rake,  with  tee'h  to  point  out  that  a  strict  adherence  to  a  straight 
two  and  a  halt  inches  in  length,  to  the  side  ot  thciihie  is  of   much  less  consequence  than  is   usually 

supposed  ;  and  that  it  will  be  frequently  advanta- 
geous to  deviate  from  the  straight  line  to  avoid 
inequalities  of  ground. 

3  Where  the  are  described  by  a  road  going 
over  a  hill,  is  greater  than  that  which  is  describ- 
ed by  going  round  it,  the  circuit  is  preferable. 

4.  "  What  is  here  said  respecting  level  roads, 
must  not  be  strained  to  an  assertion  that  a  per- 
fectly level   road  is  always  the  best   for   every 


to  extirpate  it 
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\_Communicated  for  the  American  Farmer. 1 
CONSTITUTION 
Of  (he  Pennsyhiania  Suciely  for  the  firomotion  of 
internal  Imfirovements  in  t/ie  Connnoriiueallh. 
[concluded  from  our  last] 
SECTION  II. 
On  the  Refiair  of  Roads. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  expense  of 
keeping  turnpike  roads  in  repair,  might  be  dimi- 
nished one-third  at  least  by  the  following  plan. — 
Let  the  road,   as  soon   as  completed,  be  divided 
into  sections  of  iix,  eight,  or  ten  miles,  as  expe- 
rience may  dictate.     To  each  section  let  a  man 
be  appointed,  whose  duty   it  shall  be  to  proceed 
daily,  or  every  other  day,  up  and  down  his  por- 
tion of  the  road,  to  fill    up  ruts,  cut  small  drains 
to  carry  off  the  water,  remove  all  stones  that  ob- 
struct the  wlieels  of  carriages,  aiul,  in  a  word,  to 
repair  any  damage  that  may  arise  in  the  road. — 


is  prepared  to  receive  them — and  then  break  up 
another  piece.  Two  or  three  yards  at  one  lift  is 
enough. 

9.  "To  proportion  the  work  among  the  five 
men,  must  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  nature 
of  the  road.  When  there  are  many  very  large 
stones,  the  three  breakers  may  not  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  two  men  employed  in  lifting 
and  forming.  When  there  are  few  large  stones, 
the  contrary  may  be  the  case.  Of  all  the  survey- 
or must  judge. 

10.  "But  while  it  is  recommended  to  lift  and 
relay  roads  which  have  been  made  with  large 
stone,  or  with  large  stone  mixed  with  clny,  chalk, 
or  other  mischievous  materials,  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  highly  unprofitable  to 
lift  and  relay  a  road,  even  if  the  materials  should 
have  been  originally  too  large.    For  instance  : — 


HuTaV  Eicouomy. 


From  the  Free  Press. 

OS  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  BEES. 

Having  seen  an  extract  in  the  New  York 
Statesman,  from  the  Connecticut  Mirror,  wish- 
ing information  how  to  prevent  worms  from  de- 
stroying bees,  I  cheerfully  give  what  experience 
I  have  had,  since  adopting  the  following  plan: — 
Make  the  hive  of  good  seasoned  boards  (either 
pine  or  whitewood)  as  tight  as  practicable.  In 
the  lower  end,  that  seta  on  the  bench,  drive  in 
shingle  nails  at  such  distances  apart,  as  will  pre- 
vent mice  getting  in  between,  and  let  them  stick 
out  so  as  to  raise  the  bottom  of  the  hive  sufficient- 
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ly  high  from  the  ber.ch  that  the  bees  can  pass  in 
and  oat  all  rouni.1  at  pleasure. — The  worm  owes 
its  origin  to  a  species  of  butterfly,  resembling  the 
candle-fly,  probably  the  same.  It  is  about  the 
bee-house,  particularly  in  the  evening  ;  and  when 
the  hive  is  set  close  upon  the  bench,  deposits  its 
eggs  in  small  cracks  under  it,  which  in  time 
forms  a  worm.  It  remains  some  time  in  a  torpid 
state — then  ascends  the  hive  at  night,  and  secures 
a  retreat  in  the  comb,  which  baffles  the  vigilance 
of  the  bees  to  dislodge  it.  I  drew  the  conclusion 
from  the  slothful  disposition  of  the  worm,  that  it 
must  be  engendered  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bees  ;  and  after  trying  a  number  of 
experiments,  adopted  tnc  one  above  described, 
as  being  the  most  certain  means  of  baffling  all  its 
efforts  to  get  possession  of  the  hive. 

This  last  summer,  my  bee-house  being  full,  I 
set  two  late  swarms  outside,  on  a  bench — intend- 
ing to  take  their  honey  early  in  the  fall.  The 
hives  having  no  nails  in  them,  were  raised  by  a 
small  block  placed  under  one  side,  to  let  the 
bees  pass  in  and  out.  In  the  fall,  when  I  moved 
them,  both  hives  had  worms  under  the  edges 
that  set  close  to  the  bench  ;  and  a  worm  has  not 
been  seen  near  any  of  the  other  hives,  this  sea- 
son, that  were  set  in  my  usual  way.  I  will  here 
remark,  as  a  preventive,  never  to  put  a  swarm 
into  a  hive  that  has  been  standing  any  time  in 
the  bee-house,  without  first  pouring  in  boiling 
water,  and  rinsing  it  out  ;  and  if  there  should  be 
any  cracks,  fill  them  up  on  the  outside  with  a 
whitewash  of  lime. 

If  you  consider  the  above  information  of  any 
importance,  please  give  it  a  place  in  your  paper, 
and  believe  rae  to  be  a 

FOE  TO  PIRATES. 

December  3t/i,  1824. 

Doivvestic  Eicouotuy. 


Sipovting  OVvo, 


BORING  FOR  WATER. 

JVeu'-Brunswic k- ,  Jan.  5,  1825. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Sir, — Your  favour  of  the  31st  Dec.  was  duly  re- 
ceived, by  which  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
enquiries  have  been  maile  respecting  my  new 
mode  of  obtaining  water  by  boring. 

And,  Sir,  I  can  say,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  principle  is  good,  that  is,  the  experi- 
ments which  I  have  made  have  all  proved  suc- 
cessful to  my  full  satisfaction,  and  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  my  employers — and  my  havingun- 
dertaken  and  completed  three  wells,  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  water  may  be  obtained  in  most  all  places 
■whatever  by  boring  deep  enough,  which  will  be 
different  depths  in  different  situations.  The  first 
well  that  I  undertook  to  bore  I  obtained  water  to 
flow  over  the  surface  at  140  feet,  or  thereabouts  ; 
the  second  one  I  have  bored  215  feet ;  the  third 
I  have  bored  132  feet,  and  the  water  just  begins 
to  flow  over  the  surface. 

I  have  contracted  with  John  C.  Vowel,  Esq.  of 
Alexandria,  to  bore  for  water  for  the  town  of 
Alexandria,  and  I  expect  to  go  on  to  that  place 
within  a  week  or  two,  then  I  will  do  myself  the 
pleasure  of  stopping  a  few  hours  in  Baltimore. — 
All  enquiries  respecting  wai er-boring  will  be 
promptly  attended  to;  and  any  couimunicalions 
will  be  thankfully  received,  Sir,  by  your  most 
humble  servant, 

LEWIS  DISBROW. 

N.  B.  The  water  on  Mrs.  Griffith's  estate  flows 
over  the  surface,  without  tube,  of  the  finest  pure 
soft  water:  the  water  did  not  How  over  until  I 
had  bored  down  200  feet,  but  tht-n  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  it  is  an  eminence  of  about  50  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  low  grou  ids  in 
the  neighbourhood.  L.  D. 


FOX  HUNTING. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN   FARMER. 

Sir — I  am  happy  to  see  you  are  disposed  to  pro- 
mote  a  taste  for  rural  and  field  sports.  Be  assu- 
red, sir,  that  in  proportion  as  you  can  excite  a 
relish  for  such  amusements  amongst  country  gen- 
tlemen, and  lay  o])en  such  fields  of  entertain- 
ment for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  young  gentlemen 
of  the  town,  in  that  proportion,  you  put  down 
drinkmg,  gaming,  gormandizing  in  cook  shops 
and  oyster  cellars,  and  unsocial  and  pernicious 
debaucheries  of  various  kinds.  Anxious  to  aid 
you  in  what  I  believe  will  cheer  the  heart,  libe- 
ralize the  mind,  and  invigorate  the  constitution, 
I  authorise  you  to  offer  to  any  gentleman  or  com- 
pany of  gentlemen,  within  striking  distance  of 
Baltimore,  at  least  one  dozen  of  very  superior 
hounds,  if  they  will  promise  to  keep  them  well 
and  hunt  them  well — I  must  have  an  answer  with- 
in two  weeks. 


On  Skating. — The  exercise  in  question  is 
learned  with  great  facility,  if  we  begin  young  and 
have  the  advantage  of  being  instiucted  by  a  good 
skater.  The  principal  thing  is  to  take  care  that 
the  skates  are  well  made,  and  to  fix  them  on  in 
the  most  commodious  manner.  This  exercise  is 
so  easy  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  prescribe 
any  rule  to  young  persons  when  they  have  good 
examples  before  their  eyes.  It  suflices,  by  way 
of  precaution,  to  make  them  observe,  that  when 
Miey  go  alone  they  must  lean  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  forward  till  they  have  acquired  the  equi- 
librium. 

[. — Descrifitio/i  of  Ska/es,  and  the  manner  of 
putting  them  on. 
When  we  buy  skates,  we  should  choose  them 
with  the  wood  not  longer  than  the  sole  of  the 
shoe.  When  the  wood  of  the  skate  projects  be- 
yond the  sole  of  the  shoe,  either  before  or  behind, 
it  retards  the  progress,  by  rendering  the  move- 
ment less  secure,  and  may  occasion  falls.  The 
bottoms  should  be  of  good  steel,  well  tempered, 
and  very  hard  ;  those  which  are  too  thin  and 
weak,  break  easily,  and  cut  too  deep  a  track  in 
the  ice,  tliereiore  we  should  always  prefer  those 
which  are  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  to 
those  which  are  narrower.  The  greater  part  of 
skates  which  are  used  in  the  north  are  grooved, 
and  have  two  edges.  This  form  may  be  useful,  be- 
iiuse  it  hinders  the  foot  fiom  'lipping  when  it  gives 
the  isnpulse.  However,  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  skates  whose  irons  have  a  pfain  face 
will  gow  with  as  much  security,  and  even  fast- 
er than  those  which  have  others.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  iron  he  of  the  same  height  from 
the  beak  to  the  heel.  The  conmon  height  is 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  Those  which 
are  lower  are  good  for  no  king,  for  as  scon  as  the 
body  inclines  a  little  on  one  side,  the  skate  be- 
ing no  longer  in  a  oerpeiidiculir  direction,  the 
wood  may  easily   toiich  the  ice,  and   occasion  a 


slip.  We  must  especially  take  care  that  the  iron 
be  well  secured  in  the  wood,  for  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  this  exercise  is  to  have  the 
skates  properly  fixed.  In  those  which  are  com- 
monly employed  there  are  three  points  in  the 
hinder  part,  which  fasten  themselves  into  the  heel 
of  tlie  shoe  as  soon  as  the  strajjs  are  tied  and  we 
l)egin  to  stand  upon  them. 

II. — E/ementary  Exercise. 
The  greatest  difficulty  being  to  balance  well  on 
bases  so  narrow  as  those  of  skates,  it  will  be  ve- 
ry advantageous  to  teach  young  persons  to  walk 
with  them  in  a  room  before  going  on  the  ice,  and 
to  balance  themselves  sometimes  on  one  foot  and 
sometimes  on  the  other.  These  preparatory  ex- 
ercises will  soon  enable  them  to  tie  on  their 
skates  themselves,  which  though  simple  in  ap- 
pearance, is  certainly  an  essential  preparation. — 
In  order  to  prevent  sprains,  on  first  making  use 
of  skates,  we  should  give  our  hand  to  some  one 
near  us,  or  hold  fast  by  the  surrounding  objects, 
till  we  are  sure  of  our  equilibrium. 

Thousand  Guinea  Match. — The  great  foot  race 
for  1000  guineas,  between  Capt.  Parker  and  Met- 
calf,  the  pedestrian,  was  run  this  day  a  little  af- 
ter one  o'clock,  on  the  foot  path  from  Bennet- 
thorpe  to  the  Blue  Bell,  over  the  south  road  at 
Doncaster.  The  Captain  received  40  yards  at 
starting  out  of  a  mile.  Before  they  had  run  three 
hundred  yards,  Metcalf  had  gained  the  40  yards 
given,  and  passed  the  Captain,  when  he  had  it 
all  his  own  way  (running  backwards  and  walking) ; 
his  opponent  gave  in  after  he  had  run  about  three 
parts  of  the  distance.  The  winner  did  1080  yards 
in  five  minutes  and  twenty-six  seconds.  Several 
sporting  men  were  present,  and  money  to  a  very 
considerable  amount  was  bet ;  immediately  before 
starting,  six  to  four  on  Metcalf.  The  Captain 
was  dressed  in  light  blue  silk  jacket,  white  cap, 
and  buff  shoes;  Metcalf  in  pink. — Doncaater, 
Oct.  29. 


From  the  .National  Intelligencer. 

You  will  confer  a  favour  on  a  subscriber  to 
your  paper,  by  publishing  the  following  account 
of  sporting,  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  commu- 
nicate. 

On  Wednesday,  22d  December,  a  party  o^  Jive 
gentlemen,  Severn  Teackle,  James  Polk,  Sam'l 
McBryde,  Robert  J.  H.  King,  and  Henry  P.  C. 
Wilson,  assembled  in  Somerset  county.  Eastern 
Shore,  Maryland,  at  Arlington,  the  residence  of 
John  C.  Wilson,  jun.  for  the  purpose  of  partridge 
shooting-  They  returned  in  fixie  hours,  having 
bagged  forty-four  brace  of  partridges. 

Shots  oT  each  person.  \ 

H.  P.  C.  Wilson,  .  26 

Severn  Teackle,  .  .  20_ 

James  Polk,  .  20 

Sam'l  McBryde,  .  .  12 

R.  J.  H.  ICing.  .  10 

Hares. — In  a  late  number  oi  )\\i  Ttegister,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  in  an  article  on  American  trees,  has  the 
following  passage  : — "Let  me  (while  it  is  in  my 
nead)  observe,  that  those  pretty  little  creature*, 
the  hares,  are  most  destructive  devils  amortgst 
young  trees;  and  that  they  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  locust,  which  they  will  bark  after  these 
get  to  be  as  big  as  your  leg.  To  advise  any  man 
who  has  hares  to  destroy  them,  I  know  to  be  in 
vain.  But  he  may  keep  them  out  of  his  planta- 
tions pretty  well,  and,  if  he  cannot  do  this,  he 
had  better  not  plant.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
passage  in  Thomson's  Seasons,  in  which  the  poet 
i  upon  "Britain's  youth"  not  be  so  cruel  as 
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to  pursue  the  timid  inoffaisive  hare  ;  but  to  put 
forth  their  generous  ardour,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  nightly  robber  of  the  fold.  What  poor  sniv- 
elling philosophy  !  Pope  would  not  have  said 
this.  The  fox,  very  seldom,  if  ever,  robs  the 
fold,  and  very  rarely  even  the  hen-roost.  He 
lives  chiefly  upon  wild  animals,  and  amongst  these 
you  are  to  count  great  quantities  of  field-mice  that 
he  destroys;  whilst  the  hare  is  indeed  the  most 
timid;  but,  except  the  rabbit,  certainly  the  most 
mischievous  animal  in  existence.  She  will  cut 
you  off  two  or  three  hundred  young  trees  in  a 
night,  out  of  mere  sport.  She  will  stand  up  upon 
her  hind  legs,  nip  off  the  leading  shoot  of  a  tree 
more  than  three  feet  from  the  ground,*  and  this 
out  of  pure  mischief,  for  she  does  not  eat  a  bit 
of  it.  I  once  planted  some  small  trees  in  rows 
very  close  together.  The  hares  did  more  mis- 
chief amongst  these  trees  in  one  single  night,  than 
the  foxes  had  done  in  the  hen-roosts  of  the  farm 
in  twenty  years.  When  people  write  about  sea- 
sons, they  should  understand  something  about 
country  affairs,  and  not  be  little  sinecure  place- 
men, pent  up  in  London." 

[*  An  American  gentleman,  lately  from  Eng- 
land, in  himself  an  example  and  promoter  of  libe- 
ral sporting,  partook  in  that  country  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  English  chase — both  in  fox  hunting 
and  hare  hunting. — He  says  the  English  hare  is 
as  large  again  as  ours,  and  thus  explains,  how  it 
is  that  the  pursuit  of  the  English  hare  affords 
such  fine  sport : — It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Eng- 
lish hare  to  run  15  or  20  miles  before  they  are 
caught — But  fox  hunting  is  altogether  unlike  hare 
hunting,  having  in  it  much  more  of  enthusiasm 
and  animation. — Hare  hunting  is  pursued  with 
harriers,  and  a  perfect  harrier  will  always  have 
his  nose  to  the  ground  and  puzzle  for  an  hour 
sooner  than  leave  the  scent,  while  the  fox  hound 
full  of  life  and  spirit  is  always  dashing  and  trying 
forward.] — Edit.  Am.  Far. 


DISEASES  OF  DOIMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR   CURE. 

Strain  of  the  Back  Siiiem. — The  flexor  tendons, 
or  back  sinews,  as  they  are  commonly  termed, 
consist  principally  of  two  tendons  ;  one  terminat- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  coffin  bone,  the  other  in 
the  pastern.  The  latter  serves  as  a  sheath  to  the 
former.  Between  these  tendons  a  slippery  fluid 
is  secreted,  which  enables  them  to  move  reatlily 
upon  each  other ;  in  several  parts,  however,  we 
may  observe  membranous  bands  passing  from  one 
tendon  to  the  other:  in  violent  exertions  these 
membranes  are  ruptured;  hence  arises  a  greater- 
or  less  degree  ofinflammation,  swelling,  and  ten- 
derness; in  severe  injuries  coagulable  lymph  is 
effused,  constituting  the  callous  enlargement  of 
old  strains.  An  erroneous  idea  of  the  nature  of 
strains  very  commonly  prevails:  it  is  supposed  to 
consist  in  an  extension  of  the  tendon:  but  in  dis- 
secting an  old  strain,  the  tendon  is  always  found 
in  its  natural  state.  Rest  is  the  grand  remedy  for 
strains,  and  without  it  all  otherb  will  prove  inef- 
fectual. It  is  by  many  supposed,  that  turning  a 
horse  to  grass,  when  strained  in  the  back  sinews, 
is  a  better  plan  than  keeping  him  in  the  stable  ; 
this,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case:  at  grass 
a  horse  will  generally  take  so  much  exercise,  qs 
will  tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the 
lameness.  A  flannel  bandage,  kept  constantly 
wet  with  the  following  lotion,  is,  perhaps,  as  good 
a  remedy  as  can  be  employeil  for  recent  strains : 
as  it  cannot  well  be  moistened  during  the  night, 
it  is  better  then  to  leave  it  off,  and  apply  it  again 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning,  for  the  dry 
bandage  would  be  injurious: 


Take  Sulphate  of  zinc,  four  ounces ; 
Acetate  of  lead,  six  ounces; 
Water,  three  quarts; 
Vinegar,  one  quart. 
In  strains  of  ligaments  of  the  fore  or  hind  legs, 
the  same  mode  of  treatment  is  to  be  adopted. — In 
very  severe  strains  it  is  adviseable  to  bleed  and 
give  some  opening  medicine;  and  if  any  sweliing 
remains  in  the  leg  after  the  inflammation  has  sub- 
sided, blistering  or  firing  is  necessary,  but  these 
are  never  proper  until  that  period. 

Strain  of  the  Coffin-joint. — This  is  productive 
of  a  very  obstinate  lameness:  perfect  rest  is  at 
first  essentially  necessary;  blistering  the  pastern 
is  also  proper.  It  should  be  laitl  down  as  a  gene- 
ral rule  in  the  treatment  of  strains,  of  whatever 
kind  they  may  be,  that,  during  the  existence  of 
inflammation  in  the  part,  rest  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  that,  when  the  inflamm.Htion  has  subsi- 
ded, moderate  exercise  is  highly  proper. 

Strangles. — A  disease  incident  to  young  horses, 
attacking  them  generally  during  the  fourth  and 
fifth  year.  It  ctjusists  in  a  swelling  under  the 
jaws  attended  with  cough,  dullness  of  the  eyes, 
and  some  degree  of  fever:  soon  after  a  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  usually  takes  place,  the  swelling 
increases,  becomes  tender,  and  at  length  suppu- 
rates. The  abscess,  if  not  opened,  bursts,  the 
horse  is  relieved,  and  gradually  recovers.  This 
is  the  usual  progress  of  the  disease  when  left  to 
nature  ;  and  1  have  known  many  colts  get  through 
the  disorder  at  grass  without  any  assistance. — 
The  strangles  sometimes  attacks  in  a  more  se- 
vere form;  the  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
throat  are  so  considerable  as  to  prevent  swallow- 
ing, and  sometimes  even  to  threaten  suffocation. 
In  this  case  the  part  should  be  frequently  and  in- 
deed almost  constantly  fomented ;  or  a  large  poul- 
tice should  be  applied  so  as  to  be  completely  in 
contact  with  the  swelling  :  this,  however,  is  not 
easily  done;  and  I  think  upon  the  whole,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  trust  to  the  fomentation,  by  which  the  tu- 
mour will  be  brought  to  suppuration,  and  then  the 
horse  will  be  relieved.  When  the  swelling  has 
burst  or  been  opened,  (and  unless  this  opening  is 
of  sufficient  extent  to  give  free  vent  to  the  mat- 
ter, it  may  be  retained,  and  form  sinuses  or  a 
fvesh  tumour,)  it  may  be  dressed  with  digestive 
ointment  and  kept  clean;  by  such  management 
it  will  soon  get  well.  I  have  generally  applied 
some  stimulating  ointment,  or  a  blister,  to  the 
throat,  when  there  is  great  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing, or  a  severe  cough ;  and  when  the  blister  has 
produced  its  effect,  have  employed  the  fomenta- 
tion, as  before  directed.  As  to  the  period  when 
it  is  proper  to  open  the  tumour,  I  would  by  nn 
means  advise  its  being  done,  until  the  whole  of 
it  has  become  soft.  When  a  horse  is  recovering 
from  strangles,  and  has  regained  his  appetite  in 
some  degree,  a  mild  dose  of  physic  should  be 
given. 

Teeth. — A  horse  has  forty  teeth  when  he  has 
completed  his  full  number;  the  mare  usuall)'  only 
thirtysix,  being  generally  without  tushes.  They 
are  divided  into  three  kinds :  the  incisores,  cutting 
teeth  or  nippers;  Ihe  cusji id utiS  or  tushes;  and 
the  motarcs  or  grinders.  The  horse,  like  most 
other  ciuadrupeds,  has,  during  life,  two  sets  of 
teeth  ;  a  temporary  ajid  a  permanent  set ;  the  first 
usually  appears  at  or  soon  after  birth,  the  others 
appear  gradually  as  the  temporary  set  (all  out, 
and  the  change  is  completed  during  the  fifth  year 
of  his  age.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though  the 
two  sets  of  teeth  appear  with  an  interval  of  some 
years  between  them,  yet  the  rudiments  of  both 
are  formed  nearly  at  the  same  period  ;  at  least 
we  know,  that  as  soon  as  the  temporary  or  colt- 
teeth  are  evident,  the  traces  of  the  others  can  be 
distinguished  immediately  under  them,  and  are 
only  prevented  from  making  their  appearance  by 


the  pressure  of  tliC  first  :  thus,  when  one  of  the 
first  set  is  drawn,  its  place  is  soon  filled  up  by  one 
of  the  second  or  permanent  set ;  and  this  appears 
to  be  a  reason  for  their  early  formation,  that  they 
may  always  be  ready  to  fill  up  any  accidental  dis- 
placement that  may  occur  before  the  usual  peri- 
od. Dealers  often  take  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  by  drawing  some  of  the  colt's  teeth 
make  him  appear  older  than  he  really  is.  It  was 
essentially  necessary  there  shou'd  be  two  sets  of 
teeth  ;  for  as  they  grow  but  slowly  in  proportion 
to  the  jaws,  had  there  bf  en  but  one  set,  the  dis- 
proportion in  growth  betv;een  the  teeth  and  jaws 
must  have  separated  and  made  them  wide  apart 
as  the  jaws  increased.  The  manner  in  which  the 
temporary  teeth  are  removed  is  very  curious;  it 
is  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  permanent 
teeth  upon  their  roots;  this  causes  a  gradual  ab- 
.".orption  of  the  roots,  so  that  after  a  time,  having 
no  support,  they  fall  out.  The  grinding  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw  are  sometimes  found  to  have  sharp 
points,  fiom  wearing  unequally ;  this  is  some- 
times so  bad  as  to  hinder  mastication,  and  wound 
the  inside  of  the  checks  ;  it  is  necessary  in  such 
cases  to  file  them  down  with  a  concave  or  hollow 
rasp  that  is  made  for  the  purpose.  We  some- 
times find  next  the  first  grinding  tooth  of  the  up- 
per jaw  a  very  small  tooth,  whicli  farriers  call  a/ 
wolf's  tooth  ;  this  is  supposed,  but  without  founda- 
tion, to  cause  a  disease  of  the  eyes.  The  edge 
of  the  first  grinder  is  sometimes  found  considera- 
bly higher  than  the  other  parts  of  the  tooth  ;  this 
projecting  point  may  be  knocked  off  with  a  blunt 
chisel  ;  another  species  of  wolf's  tooth  is  what 
the  French  call  siirdents,  and  is  a  diseased  in- 
crease of  some  one  tooLh. 

T/irush. — A  disease  of  the  horse's  frog,  consist- 
ing in  a  discharge  of  stinking  matter  from  its  c'eft 
or  division  ;  sometimes  the  other  parts  of  the  frog 
are  al.so  affected,  becoming  soft,  and  ragged,  and 
incapable  of  affording  protection  to  the  sensible 
frog  which  it  covers:  having  removed  the  shoe, 
pave  away  any  ragged  parts  there  may  be,  so  as 
to  expose  fully  the  diseased  surface  ;  after  clean- 
ing the  frog  perfectly,  apply  a  solution  of  white 
or  blue  vitriol,  and  a  short  time  after,  pour  some 
.melted  tar  ointment  into  the  cleft  of  the  frog,  and 
'  let  its  whole  surface  be  covered  with  tow  that  has 
been  dipped  in  the  same  ointment,  and  upon  the 
tow  place  a  flat  piece  of  wood  about  the  width  of 
the  frog  ;  one  of  its  ends  passed  under  the  toe  of 
the  shoe,  the  other  extending  to  the  back  part  of 
the  frog  and  bound  down  by  transverse  slips  of 
wood,  the  ends  of  which  are  placed  under  the 
shoe.  The  moderate  pressure  thus  supplied  will 
contribute  materially  to  the  cure,  and  to  the  re- 
production of  solid  horn;  this  dressing  must  be 
repeated  daily.  Thrt-ishes  are  sometimes  attend- 
ed with  inflammation  of  the  foot  and  lameness, 
particularly  when  the  heels  are  much  contracted, 
or  drawn  together  so  as  to  compress  and  inflame 
the  sensible  frog ;  in  this  case  a  poultice  is  proper 
for  two  or  three  days,  by  which  the  horn  will  be 
softened,  and  the  contractile  tendency  diminished. 

America?!  Manufactures. — A  piece  of  domes- 
tic broad  cloth  has  been  received  and  exhibited 
in  this  city,  which  is  said  to  surpass  any  Ameri- 
can cloth  seen  here,  in  softness  of  texture,  and  ele- 
gance of  finish.  It  was  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
VVells  8c  Co.  of  bteubenville,  Ohie,  and  is  entire- 
ly of  American  wool. 

Darien,  (  Geo.)  Dec.  14. 

Something  novel. — A  mulberry  tree,  before  our 

door  is  now  yielding  ripe  fruit,  and  a  friend  of 

ours  of  the   Hopeton   plantation  plucked  a  ripe 

damson  plumb  from  one  of  his  ti-ees,  on  the  9th. 
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MARYLAND    ACADEMY 

OF  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 
At  a  meetini;  of  this  Institution,  held  at  theii 
rooms,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  December,  the  fol 
lowing  Officers  were  elected  for  the  present  year  : 

President,      .     .     L.  H.  GIRARDIN,  L.  L.  D. 
Vice- Presidents,     H.  H.  HAYDEN, 

J.  T.  DUCATEL. 
'"Secretary,     .    .     P.  MACAULAY,  M.  D. 
Treasurer,      .    .  WM.  FRICK. 
Librarian,     .     .    GEORCJE  FRICK,  M.  D. 
■Curators,    .     .     .  J.  S.  SKINNER, 

JOHN  BUCKLER,  M.  D, 

P.  T.  TYSON, 

JOSHUA  I.  COHEN.  M.  D. 
The  highly  useful  and  important  effects  of  this 
Institution  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  as  yet 
that  attention  which  it  richly  deserves ;  for  the 
jHirsuits  which  are  embraced  in  its  scheme  great- 
ly concern  the  prosperity  of  States,  and  the  bene- 
Jit  and  happiness  of  mankind.  In  presenting  to 
our  readers  the  following  brief  outline  of  this  as- 
sociation, we  hope  to  elicit,  for  purposes  o"  gene- 
jal  benefit,  the  active  co-operation  of  a  numerous 
iind  intelligent  community. 

The  Academy  under  view,  is  divided  into  two! 
classes,  the  one  of  Science,  more  particularly  A'a- 
tural  History,  and  the  other  of  General  Litera- 
ture or  Belles  Lettrcs 

By  the  class  of  Science,  much  has  already  been 
effected.  To  the  active  zeal  and  spontaneous  libe- 
rality of  some  of  its  members,  and  of  other  gen- 
ilenien,  the  academy  is  at  this  early  stage  ot  its 
existence,  indebted  for  an  extensive  collection  of 
mineral  substances,  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  for  an  herbarium,  containing  several  hundred 
native  plants.  It  has,  moreover,  the  prospect  of 
forming  a  Geological  Cabinet  of  considerable  in 
terest — in  short,  it  rises  upon  a  basis  exhibiting, 
if  not  sudden  brilliancy,  at  least  a  very  flattering 
promise  of  progressive  uselulness  and  future  sta- 
bi  ity. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  individual  ex- 
ertions of  the  members  composing  the  class  of 
Science,  cannot  embrace  the  whole  range  of  re- 
search, observation  and  discovery  which  a  field  so 
immense  as  the  Natural  History  of  Maryland 
opens  before  them.  Engaged,  like  other  citizens, 
m  busy  and  multifarious  occupations,  their  labours 
ior  the  advancement  of  natural  knowledge,  must 
necessarily  be  lini'ted  to  the  productions  and 
phenomena,  which  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bal- 
timore may  present.  Hence,  in  their  anxiety  to 
enlarge  their  cabinet,  they  earnestly  rerjuest  the 
aid  of  their  countrymen  in  collecting,  preserving, 
and  tovwarding  to  the  academy  any  object  calcu- 
lated to  illustrate  the  Natuial  History  of  the 
State.  They  likewise  request  the  communica- 
tion of  any  interesting  facts  connected  with  Geolo- 
gy, Mineralogy, Botany,  Zoology;  for  natural  as 
■well  as  political  history  is  essentially  composed 
of  facts,  with  this  difference,  that  the  facts  of  the 
former  possess  a  permanent,  and  those  of  the  lat- 
ter, only  an  evanescent  Interest. 

To  gentlemen  ot  the  learned  professions  through- 
out the  State,  the  present  appeal  is  more  confi 
dently  addressed.  They  can  readily  appreciate 
the  objects  of  the  academy;  and  they  will  no 
doubt,  deeply  participate  in  the  gratification  aris- 
ing from  enlari^c  i  views  of  the  works  of  nature 
ot  the  structure  and  composition  of  our  globe — ot 
the  rich  and  diversified  productions  spread  on  Its 
surface,  and  of  the  mighty  revolutions  which  it 
has  undergone.  From  this  globe,  countless  gene 
rations  of  nu  n  have  been  swept  away  by  the  hand 
ot  time;  stupendous  fabrics,  once  the  proud  re- 


sults of  human  skill  and  labour,  have  either  to 
tally  disappeared,  or  left  only  a  few  melancholy 
ruins,  but  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world  still 
remain  in  their  original  majesty — physical  Monu 
inents  still  exist  in  their  primitive  grandeur  and 
sublimity,  to  attest  the  awful  conflicts  of  nature 
and  the  elements.  They  offer,  as  it  were,  vene- 
rable inscriptions  traced  by  the  hand  of  the  Crea- 
tor himself,  and  legible  to  every  observing  eye.— 
To  record  and  elucidate  these  grand  phenome- 
na, and  facts  connected  with  them  is  in  a  pecnli 
ar  manner  the  desire  of  the  academy.  In  this 
they  are  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample and  success  oi  many  European  and  some 
American  Geologists. 

Of  late  the  geological  science  has  made  an  as 
tonishliig  progress — leaving,  however,  several 
links  in  the  immense  chain  of  facts  and  observa 
tions  yet  to  be  supplied.  These  facts  and  obser 
vations  must  evidently  be  derived  from  various 
sources.  The  academy  presents  a  focus  where 
the  rays  of  Geological  light  now  beaming  hert 
and  there  through  the  state,  may  be  made  use 
[fully  to  converge.  Captains  and  officers  of  ves 
sels,  and  other  gentlemen  visiting  distant  coun- 
jtrlts,  likewise  have  it  in  their  power  greatly  to 
assist  the  colluteral  oljjects  of  the  academy,  by 
their  attention  in  procuring  tiie  rarest  and  most 
curious  productions  of  nature,  peculiar  to  those 
Icountries,  and  by  their  politeness  in  forwarding 
the  same.  The  ocean,  the  seas,  and  the  waters 
in  general,  are  comparatively  but  little  known. 
Their  rich  and  diversified  productions  may  be 
said  still  to  present  a  new  field  of  research  and 
discovery  to  the  votaries  of  natural  knowledge 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  objects 
of  the  class  of  science  in  this  academy  are  not 
merely  speculative  and  theoretical.  If  on  the 
one  hand  natural  history  opens  enchanting  vis- 
tas, and  afl'ords  ceaseless  delights  of  the  purest 
kind,  on  the  other,  it  has  in  prospect  abundant 
mines  of  discovery  intimately  linked  with  the  in- 
terest and  prosperity  of  agriculture,  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  manufactures  and  commerce.  At  pre- 
sent, we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  know  one  half  of 
the  valuable  treasures  with  which  the  bounteous 
hand  of  the  Creator  has  enriched  our  country,! 
but  to  the  discovery  and  improvement  of  which 
he  has  annexed  the  exciting  conditions  of  enter- 
prize,  research,  experiment  and  labour. — The 
members  of  the  academy  do  not  intend  solely  to 
contemplate  nature  with  the  poet's  or  the  paint- 
er's eye — they  aim  at  being  practical  naturalists. 
Chemical  analysis  will  make  them  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  composition  and  properties  of 
the  various  soils  in  the  State  of  Mar)  land.  Tneir 
task  will  principally  be  to  ascertain  and  point  out 
the  existence  of  substances  useful  to  the  farmer, 
mechanic,  manufacturer,  physician,  £cc. —  Fhey 
do  not  advert  to  the  very  slight  chances  of  dis- 
covering gold  or  silver,  but  is  it  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  in  this  state  there  are  yet  unknown 
and  of  no  advantage  either  to  their  owners  or  to 
the  community  at  large,  rich  ores  of  iron,  copper 
or  antimony — valuable  clays  of  various  composi- 
tions— healing,  esculent,  or  otherwise  serviceable 
plants — beds  of  fertilizing  earths,  marl,  &c.  &c. 
— springs  impregnated  with  mineral  substances, 
or  medicinal  salts?  For  the  investigation  and 
analysis  of  such  objects  the  members  of  the  class 
uf  science  tender  their  services  to  their  fellow- 
citizens,  only  claiming  in  return  donations  of 
such  natural  productions  and  curiosities  as  have 
already  been  alluded  to,  not  for  their  exclusive 
use,  but  for  the  general  benefit ;  it  being  their  In- 
leniion  to  make  their  cabinet  accessible  to  all 
zealous  and  active  votaries  of  natural  knowledge 
without  any  charge  or  expense  whatever. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  develope  the  ob 
jects  of  the  class  of  literature,  the  bare  mention 


of  its  existence  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  sufficient  to 
•  nduce  literary  gentlemen  to  join  it,  and  thus 
promote  the  contemplated  union  of  pursuits, 
which,  if  not  necessarily  allied,  are  at  least  cal- 
culated to  aid  and  adorn  each  other. 

To  conclude — The  members  of  the  Maryland 
Academy  of  Science  and  Literature,  have  enter- 
ed upon  their  scheme  of  association,  and  now 
proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  same,  with  a 
strong  conviction  that  if  earnestly  assisted  by 
their  fellow  citizens  in  the  manner  above  stated, 
it  may  be  ultimately  attended  with  the  happiest 
effects.  Thejf  look  not  so  much  to  their  own 
gratification  in  the  pursuit  of  favourite  objects 
as  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 
Their  association  may  at  least  produce  two  very 
beneficial  results.  It  may  excite  in  many  parts 
of  the  state  a  spirit  of  profitable  enquiry — and 
concentrate  that  intellectual  strength  which  is 
now  partly  inefficient,  because  divided.  If,  accor- 
ding  to  the  remark  of  the  celebrated  Bacon, 
knowledge  is  power,  it  is  chiefly  when  confedera- 
ted for  useful  ends. 

Confidently  relying  on  the  intelligence,  good 
will,  and  aid  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  academy  will  receive,  with  pleasure, 
such  contributions  in  minerals,  plants,  bones,  and 
other  objects  of  natural  history  as  mav  be  for- 
warded to  them  through  their  Secretary,'  Dr.  Ma- 
caulay,  or  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  present  our  rea- 
ders with  the  Constitution  and  By-laws. of  the 
i\cademy,  that  scientific  and  other  intelligent 
gentlemen  may  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  contributing  by  their  personal  services  as 
members,  or  by  donations  of  books,  or  other  ob- 
jects, to  this  highly  important  undertaking. 


Reclines . 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Method  to  cause  Indian  Corn  to  come  u/i  s/iee- 
dily  and  regularly  : — Steep  the  corn  for  30  hours 
before  planting.  This  method  is  highly  benefici- 
al by  causing  the  corn  to  come  up  in  an  equal  and 
uniform  manner.  Try  this  method  with  water  in 
which  horse  litter  has  been  steeped  for  the  time 
above  mentioned,  as  well  as  common  water. 

To  make  good  Vinegar : — Take  ten  gallons  of 
apple  juice,  new  from  the  press,  and  suffer  it  to 
ferment  fully,  which  may  be  in  about  two  weeks. 
— [It  is  supposed  that  a  shorter  time  in  warm 
weather  will  do.]  Then  add  eight  gallons  of  like 
juice,  new,  for  producing  a  second  fermentation  : 
in  two  weeks  more  add  another  like  new  quanti- 
ty, for  producing  a  third  fermentation.  This  third 
fermentation  is  material.  Now  stop  the  bung, 
hole  with  an  empty  bottle,  with  the  neck  down- 
wards, and  expose  it  to  the  sun  for  some  time. 

VVhen  the  vinegar  is  come,  draw  off  one-half  into 
a  vinegar  cask,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place,  above 
ground,  for  use  when  clear.  With  the  other  half 
in  the  first  cask,  proceed  to  make  more  vinegar 
in  the  same  way.  Thus  one  cask  is  to  make  in — 
the  other  to  use  from.  When  making  the  vine- 
gar, let  there  be  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and 
use  access  of  external  air. 

To  cure  the  Yelloju- Hater  in  Cattle,  f  Horses. J 
— Take  antimony,  refined  saltpetre,  (that  is  clear 
and  good,)  flour  of  sulphur,  cream  of  tartar,  two 
ounces  each,  or  the  like  proportion  for  a  larger 
quantity.  Give  the  horse,  &c.  as  much  as  will  lay 
on  the  point  of  a  new  case  knife — (say  on  a  nine- 
penny  piece,  or  a  pistareen) — three  times  a  day, 
mixed  with  bran  or  shorts,  a  little  moistened.-— 
The  horse  must  not  be  used  at  all  until  some  tiiTTe 
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after  he  is  well.  Mix  the  flour  of  sulphur  and] 
antimony  together;  then  add  the  saltpetre  and 
cream  of  tartar. — Proved. 

A  Cure  for  the  Cn/zcer.—Wcare  informed  that 
a  son  of  Mr.  Carter  Harrison,  of  Prince-George's 
county,  has  been  cured  of  a  cancer  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  dock  root.  The  dock,  used,  in  this 
case,  we  understand  was  the  narrow  leaf  dock. — 
The  root  was  boiled.  The  cancer  bathed  with 
"the  decoction — (it  is  presumed  it  should  be  strops;) 
and  the  pulp  applied  to  it. — ( Petersb iirs^  In- 
telligencer.)— The  same  paper  repeats  this  pub- 
lication, as  a  circumstance  literally  true,  and  to 
be  depended  on. 

7o  bake  a  Loggerhead  Turtle. — Cut  its  throat 
and  hang  it  up  by  its  hind  legs  to  drain  ;  when 
you  think  it  has  bled  all  it  will,  cut  it  up,  take  all 
the  meat  out  of  the  shell  and  wash  it  in  many 
■waters  till  perfectly  cleansed;  then  cut  it  into 
small  pieces,  put  it  into  a  pot  with  three  pints  of 
water,  let  it  stew  slowly  till  perfectly  soft  ;  then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt, 
a  small  teaspoonful  of  mace,  beaten  fine,  the  same 
of  cloves,  a  tablespoonful  of  anchovy  liquor,  or  of 
catchup,   three   of  Madeira    wine,  chop  onions. 


There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement,  and  i  am  i     Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
confident  that  no  authority  from  General  Greene  jbe,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  furnish  forthwith 


can  be  shown  for  so  unfounded  an  assertion. — Our 
men  on  that  occasion  were  not  much  in  want  of 
clothing. 

The  action  at  the  Eutaws  was  on  the  8th  Sep- 
tember, 17S1.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1782 
the  men  were  very  destitute  of  clothing. 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  contradict  the 
paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  but  as  your  jour- 
nal is  more  likely  to  descend  to  posterity,  I  think 
that  its  reputation  reqtiires  that  you  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  copy  from  newspapers  such  un- 
founded assertions.*  I  am  your  ob't.  serv't. 
JOHN  E.  HOWARD. 

[*  This  reproof  we  acknowledge  to  be  as  just 
as  it  is  gentle.] — F.dit. 

RARE  PRODUCTION. 

Fat  Pigs. — Three  pigs,  raised  by  Mr.  .-■/Aso/o?)! 
Wroe,  living  on  7th  street,  in  this  city,  (Wash- 
ington) aged  between  11  and  13  months  old,  were 
killed  on  Thursday,  and  the  nett  weight  of  them 
was  found  to  be  as  follows: — No.  1,  327  lbs:  No 
2,  SeSilbs:  No.  3,  419  lbs.  I'hese  |)igs  were  ex- 
actly the  same  breed  as  that  which  obtained  the 


parsley.thyme   sweet  marjoram    winter  savoury. '^^,',^i^,,^  ^^  j^^  Maryland  Agricultural   exhibi- 
sweet   basil— (the  quantity  must  be  at  the  d.scrc-  K^^  ^  ,.^^^  ^^^^^  ^g^_ 


Number  in- 
spected. 


sweet   basil — (the  quanti 

tion  of  the  cook  or  taster) — stew  it  among  your 
turtle,  and  stir  it  well  up,  put  it  into  your  baking 
dish  and  bake  it.  It  is  a  great  fault  to  'sake  it 
too  dry.  Put  paste  around  your  dish,  garnish 
with  force  meat  balls,  hen's  eggs,  boiled  hard,  or 
fried  bacon. 

The  soup  exactly  the  same,  only  instead  of 
three  Dints  of  water,  two  gallons — and  serve  it 
up  in  a  tureen.  Instead  of  baking  it  in  your  oven, 
it  requires  so  much  stewing,  that  I  generally  pre- 
pare it  one  day  to  eat  the  next. 

Brain-Slaggers — A  disease  common  to  domes- 
tic animals,  and  to  calves  amongst  the  rest. — They 
are  supposed,  in  the  case  of  calves,  to  he  caused, 
sometimes,  by  eating  the  blossoms  of  whortleber- 
ry bushes.  In  all  cases  brain-staggers,  may,  \v^\ this  office 
are  told,  be  cured  by  splitting  the  skin  of  the| 
forehead  over  the  brain,  and  separating  it  from 
the  bone  sufficiently  to  introduce  under  it  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  salt.  As  soon  as  the  salt  dissolves 
the  animal  is  relieved. 


A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Taylor's  Landing  Warehouse,  du- 
ring the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty -four. 


one  copy  to  each  member  of  the  Board,  in  order 
hat  the  scale  may  be  finally  acted  upon  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Pesolved,  That  no  amendment  to  the  list  of 
premiums  will  be  acted  uprn  by  the  Trustees, 
except  it  be  reduced  to  writing  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  James  C.  Gittings, 
Esq.  be  elected  a  member  of  this  Board,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  lamented  death 
of  General  Harper  ;  and  that  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  notify  him  forthwith  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

John  B.  Morris,  Esq.  was  then  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  lieu  of  H.  Car- 
roll, Esq.  who  declined  acting. 

In  was  then  resolved  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  the  Society's  room, 
on  Tuesdav,  the  first  day  of  February,  for  the  spe- 
cial  purpose  of  finally  agreeing  upon  the  Scheme 
of  Premiums,  and  the  time  of  holding  the  next 
exhibition. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  hold  their  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board  on  Wednesday,  the 
16th   of  February,  at  the  town  residence  of  R. 

Caton,  lisii.  

PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

J7"  In  the  prices  of  country  produce  there  is  no 
material  change  since  our  last  report. 


Domestic 
^rrowttl. 


Growth  not 
of  this 
stale. 


44 


Number  de- 
livered. 


57 


lU-iii- 
speclet). 


Total. 


44 


57 


3ac\v  and  ienuet, 

VERY    LAIIGE    AND    OF    BKST    BREED,    FOR    SALK. 

In  our  account  of  the  late  Cattle  Show^  we 
spoke  of  a  very  superior  Jack  and  Jennet  brought 
to  Anierica  from  the  Mediterranean  last  summer 
by  Commodore  Jacob  Jokes,  for  his  own  use. — 
The  Commodore  has  been  called,  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  country  and  much  advantage  to  the 
Navy,  to  a  seat  in  the  Navy  Board,  and  therefore 
wishes  to  dispose  nf  these  valuable  animals.  In 
reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  at  the  instance 


7o  save  Red  Clox<er  seed. — One  method  is  to 
take  a  common  grain  cradle,  place  the  lowest  fin- 
ger as  near  the  sc><he  as  you  can  ;  then  fasten  a 
piece  of  linen  or  other  cloth  on  the  backs  uf  the 
lowest  two  fingers,  stretching   from    one  to  the 


DAVID  STEWART,  Insjiector. 
Treasury  Office,  Jan.  19,  1S25.  .   . 

True  Cohy  from  the  original  rejiort  on  fie  in'ni  a  correspondent,  whose  name  we  have  torgot- 

itcn,  he  says,  as  to  the  breed  and  the  price  ot  these 
'animals: — "The  Jack  is  13  hands  and  3-4  inch, 
^"  and  is  six  years  old,  or  will  be  so  some  time  in 
l"  the  .spring  ;  and  although  not  yet  done  growing 


B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.S.  Md. 


li^mm 


Mi^IBa 


Baltimore,  Friday,  January  21,  1825. 


itT'To  correspondents. — A  subscriber  thinks 
that  the  premiums  for  horses  were  not  judiciously 
awarded  at  the  last  Cattle  Show.  That  may,  or 
it  may  not  be  ;  but  does  he  not  see  that  no  deci- 
sion can  ever  please  every  one.*  If  there   were 


other.     The  man  then  cuts  a  swarth,  taking  otTVgj^^,gg„  ^^^  objects  exhibited,  no   room  for  dif 
only  the  heads,  with  as  litile  of  the  straw  as  pns- 1;^,,.^,,^^  j,f  opinion,  there  would  be  no  use  in  ap. 

'  (pointing  judges.  With  all  resjject  for  the  mo- 
I  lives  of  a  subscriber,  we  must  in  his,  as  in  other 
cases,  refuse  to  publish  any  condemnation  of  the 
awards  nf  the  judges.  We  have  been  obliged  to 
these   gentlemen's  services,  and  their   appoint- 


sible,  and  lays  it  as  he  would  wheat,  in  a  straight 
row — He  then  turns  to  his  left  hand  anrl  cuts 
back  again,  laying  up  on  the  first  roiu.  By  this 
method  much  time  is  saved  in  raking,  and  most 
of  the  clover  is  left  on  the  ground,  to  be  turn- 
ed in,  or,  if  you  please,  pastured. 


is  larger  than  the  liest  that  were  showed  to  me 
"  at  Malta,  and  for  which  they  asked  S500  at  that 
"  Island.  My  Jack  and  Jennet  are  from  the  Is- 
"  land  of  Majorca,  where  ihey  are  said  to  be  the 
"  best  of  Sjjain,  except  those  of  La  Mancha.  I 
"  will  take  five  hundred  dollars 'or  the  two,  to  lie 
"delivered  in  the  Ijistrict  of  Columbia,  if  sold 
"within  six  weeks;  which  sum  will  not  more 
"  tlianre-imbnrse  me  all  that  they  have  cost  me." 


Cayenne  Pe/ifier — may  be  dried  in  a  common 
dutch  oven,  and  then  ground  in  a  common  spice 
or  pepper  mill. 


TO    THE    editor    OT    THE    AMERICAN    PARMER, 

CORRECTION. 
In  your  last  number  you  have  copied  from  the 
newspapers,  an  article  that  "  General  Greene 
stated,  that  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  springs,  hun- 
dreds of  my  men  were  as  naked  as  they  were 
born,"  with  an  observation  that  the  brave  men 
were  galled  with  their  cartouch  boxes,  8cc. 


ment  shews  the  confidence  of  the  Society  in  their 

judgment.  

iJ7^  Information  is  wanted — as  to  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  the  construction  and  the  cost  of 
an  oil  mill — for  making  linseed  oilfiom  flaxseed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  thel 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  the  resi-l 
deuce  of  .Fus.  Carroll,  Jr.  on  Wednesday,  the  19thl 
January,  lfc'25,  D.  Williamson,  Jr.,  Esq.,  on  thel 
part  of  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
reported  a  Scheme  ot  Premiums  for  distribution 
at  the  next  annual  exhibition  ;  which  was  read — 
and  being  amended  was  referred  to  the  next  re- 
gular meeting  of  the  Board,  under  the  following 
resolution : — 


CON  IKN  1'8  (JK  THIS  NU.MBI:;it. 
Sheep,  (la  not  degeiici'.'ile  in  'reniit-.^set;,  immense  iiniTi- 
bcr  killetl  hy  (Io:;s:  Wool,  jn-lce  nt",  ut  present,  ami  jn'os- 
pt:ct9  if\y  iuLui'L-  price.s — S;-.il-m:irsli — IJori'Otring  on  real  cs- 
lutf — Aj;;iiiiRt  liii^hcr  lUilIeb  on  imp-^rts — I'roleclioii  ol '^licep 
— The  tnh:ieeo  tr^ile — (Jn  the  use  ofcltMrcoal  lor  die  y.  es.-f- 
viilion  of  peiieh  trees,  reirip.rks  touruled  on  e\\)erience  arrl 
jnisliliet!  hy  re.'iscn.  On  the  use  of  pU-^ter  .ind  the  enUtire 
ot"  grassess,  ^vhy  so  m:iny  iiiilllres  will)  t^ra^s  crops.  ,\u  ex- 
tunple  ul"  e'xliaorihiial y  ijupro\enieilt  in  (he  pr  idiutivcnoss 
ot*  a  I'urni  wilhoot  tnrei(;tt  aid  or  materials  except  plaster — 
l'".xlrart  In  the  F.ditor,  on  the  tide  (rortk,  and  on  pl(ni;;htiij; — 
Ice  houses,  how  best  made;  wlKtcan  lell  how  to  ktlla  pesti- 
lential weed  ealled  llaisy  or  liiiirs  F.ye  .^ — (;onsti(ntion  of 
(lie  I'enii  ylvania  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Intertiul  Im- 
jjl'ovt meliT.s  in  the  Cominonweah  li,  concluded — t)n  the  pre- 
servation of  bees — Horinj;  for  water — Kox  hunting— On  ska- 
linj.' — 'I'hoiisand  guinea  match — ShiiOtin.i;  match  at  \chng- 
|(on,  Somerset  county,  Kasiern  Shore  .Mil.— Hares— Diseas- 
es of  dotnestic  animals — -.Vmerican  maiinfactiires — Scime- 
llhin:;  novel — Maryland  acadt-my  of  science  and  lileralnre^ 
'  lieiipes — Correction  of  the  statement  of  (he  hatde  of  En'aw 
(Springs— Ka(-e  production — Tobacco  report — Kditorial  no- 
tices— Meeting  of  the  Boaril  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultui-Bl  Society— Prices  current — Advertisement,  ite. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


HKPIAKS  to  various  jiracticat  questions  on  Ag- 
riculture, lately  firofiounded  in  the  American 
Farmer. 

TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Frederick  Countij,  Fa.  Jan.  19//;,  1825. 
Sir, — If  you  think   the    following   answers  to 
some  of  the  queries  contained  in  the  American 
Farmer  of  the  7th  instant,  worthy  of  insertion  in 


the  snocks  ranging  both  ways,  and  twenty  rows 
apart  one  way  and  ten  the  other;  in  this  order 
the  shocks  will  yield  four  or  five  bushels  of  shelled 
corn.  The  coi-n  that  is  first  cut  and  put  up  should 
stand  about  a  week  to  dry,  and  then  the  other 
half  may  be  cut  and  put  up  around  the  shocks — 
the  straighter  the  corn  is  set  up  the  better,  the 
shocks  will  stand  the  wind  and  weather ;  the  tops 
should  be  tied  with  bands  of  straw  or  corn  stalks ; 
but  this  is  seldom  done  for  want  of  time 

Fourthly,  What  is  the  best  mode  of  saving 
clover  seed,  and  curing  clover  hay  r"  The  practice 
with  us  is,  to  sew  a  piece  of  coarse  linen  on  the 


your  paper,  and  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  your 

correspondent,   I  request  that  you  will  do  so.     ijtwo  first  fingers  of  a  cradle,  from  the  heel  of  the 

have  so  much  to  learn,  however,  and  can   impart  scythe  to  vvithin  four  or  five  inches  of  the  jjoints 


to  others  so  little  knowledge  of  husbandry,  that  1 
can  with  difficulty  prevail  on  myself  to  venture 
before  the  public. 

Your  Correspondent  asks,  first,  What  is  the 
best  mode  of  extirpating  St.  John's  wort,  dock, 
and  running  briers,  or  dewberries,  and  sassafras 
sprouts?  The  cheapest  and  most  effectual  mode 
of  killing  St.  John's  wort  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of,  or  seen  tried,  is  to  pasture  it  very  early  in  the 
spring,  say  from  the  first  of  March,  when  vege- 
tation begins,  till  the  first  of  May,  and  then  re- 
move the  stock  to  another  field,  so  as  to  give  the 
grass  time  to  grow  a  little  before  the  rainy  sea- 
son comes  on  in  May.  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
plan  has  succeeded  very  well  with  me.  About 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  being  scarce  of  winter 
food  for  my  stock,  which  cunsisted  chiefly  of  cat- 
tle, I  turned  them  on  a  field  about  the  first  of 
March,  which  was  then,  and  had  been  for  seve- 
ral years,  almost  completely  covered  by  St.  John's 
wort.  About  the  firstof  May  I  took  off  the  stock, 
and  turned  them  on  again  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 
Observing  in  the  course  of  the  summer  that  the 
St.  John's  wort  appeared  to  be  much  thinner,  and 
a  great  deal  later  in  blossoming,  than  in  previous 
years,  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  a  repetition  of 
early  grazing  would  destroy  that  noxious  weed; 
accordingly  I  did  so  the  next  year,  and  I  have 
not  been  troubled  with  it  since. 

As  to  dock,  briers,  &c.  8cc.  I  know  no  way  to 
get  clear  of  them,  except  to  cut  them  off  with 
hoes  as  fast  as  they  appear  above  ground,  particu- 
larly in  the  mouth  of  August. 

Secondly,  Are  permanent  pastures,  or  the  pas- 
turing of  arable  land  most  beneficial.  Sec..''  The 
answer  to  this  qu'  stion  I  should  suppose,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  relative  fitness  of  the  land  for 
grass  and  grain,  and  on  its  distance  from  market. 
Clover  and  timothy,  or  orchard  grass,  or  all  three 
together,  I  tliink  are  the  best  for  pastures  ;  for 
alter  the  clover  is  gone  the  others  afford  excellent 
grazing  after  severe  frosts,  and  indeed  through 
the  winter. 

Thirdly,  Has  it  been  ascertained  whether  corn, 
and  if  any,  what  kinds  can  be  advantageously  cut 
down  with  the  blades  and  tops  on  ;  and  if  it  can, 
how  is  the  process  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  pre- 
vent injury  by  the  shrinking  of  the  corn,  the  fall- 
ing of  the  shocks,  &c? 

The  kind  of  corn  that  I  cultivate  is  white,  not 
very  flinty,  and  ripens  usually  about  the  middle 
of  Sept.  1  believe  the  yellow  corn  ripens  earlier, 
but  it  is  not  so  good  for  bread — and  not  convenient 
to  have  different  sorts,  I  plant  but  one  kind  — 
The  proper  time  to  begin  to  cut  down  corn  with 
the  blades  and  tops  on,  is  when  about  one-third  or 
one-half  of  the  shocks  and  blades  have  become 
yellow  and  dry.  When  this  is  the  case  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  corn  being  damaged,  provided 
the  shocks  be  well  put  up  and  not  made  too  large  ; 
they  should  contain  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  ears. 
My  plan  is  to  plant  in  the  old  way  in  squares  of 
four  feet,  two  stalks  in  the  hill;  when  the  corn  is 
ripe  I  cut  down  ten  rows  and  leave  ten  standing, 
taking  care  to  put  it  up  as  it  is  cut,  and  to  have 
V()L,6.— 13. 


of  the  fingers — with  this  the  cradler  cuts  off  the 
heads  of  the  clover  and  throws  them  into  small 
heaps — he  is  followed  by  a  boy  who  puts  two  or 
more  of  the  heaps  into  one,  where  they  remain  a 
few  days,  when  all  are  put  into  the  barn  or  into 
stacks  until  winter,  when  the  seed  is  got  out. — 
(;iover  for  hay  should  be  cut  when  nearly  one 
half  the  blossoms  are  dead,  or  of  a  dark  brown 
colour — left  in  the  swarth  till  dry,  then  put  up  in 
cocks,  and  stacked,  or  housed — Some  farmers  put 
up  their  clover  green,  and  salt  it,  but  this  I  should 
be  afraid  to  try  on  a  large  scale. 

As  to  the  application  of  manures,  consisting  of 
corn  stalks,  straw,  &c  I  think  the  best  time  to 
haul  it  out  is  in  the  winter,  to  spread  it  on  thick 
and  plough  early  and  deep,  say  seven  or  eight  in- 
ches. This  is  the  best  chance  for  a  crop  of  corn 
— the  grass  and  weeds  are  buried  so  deep  that 
they  cannot  interfere  with  the  crop.  The  usual 
quantity  of  wheat  sown  on  an  acre  of  land  here, 
in  fallow  as  well  as  corn  land,  is  from  3-4  to  1^ 
bushels.  I  think  one  bushel  the  right  quantity, 
and  this  is  most  generally  sown  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. When  I  sat  down  I  intended  to  answer,  as 
well  as  I  could,  all  the  questions  of  your  corres- 
pondent, but  I  find  my  sheet  is  filled,  and  I  must 
now  leave  the  rest  for  another  time,  or  for  a  more 
able  pen.  A  VIRGINIAN. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
VALLEY. 
At  a    7neeting  of  the  .Agricultural  Society  oF  the 
Valley,  held  in    Winchester,    the    16rh   dan  of 
No-vember,  1824;   Jiresent,    Urn.    M.   Barton, 
Vice  President,  and  a  quorum  of  the  members 
The  Vice  President  proceeded  to  call  over  the 
different  committees,  and  cards,  designating  the 
members  of  eacli,  were  distributed  among  them. 
The  Society  then  repaired  to  the  presbyterian 
church,  where  the  exercises  were  conducted  in 
the  following  manner: — 1st.  Dr.  Watt's  version 
of  the  65th  psalm;  2d.  Prayer  by  the   Rev.  Dr. 
Hill ;  3d.  Stanzas  for  and  accommodated  to  the  oc- 
casion, by  the  same  reverend  gentleman  ;  4th. 
Address  by  the  vice  president. 

At  2  P.  M.  the  different  committees  separately 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

At  4  the  society  again  met  in  the  court-house, 
when  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be 
presented  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  and  to  Wm.  M. 
Barton,  vice-president,  for  the  part  they  took  in 
the  exercises  in  the  church  this  day,  and  that 
they  be  severally  requested  to  furnish  copies  of 
the  ode  and  address  for  publication. 

Wednesday,  Aov,  17. 
Met  at  10  A.  M.  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Wm. 
B.  Page  in  the  chair. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  members 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  letters  written  to 
the  rice  president,  in  respect  to  the  purchase  of 


the  New-York  wheat,  and  report  this  day;  where- 
upon R.  K.  Meade,  Seth  Mason,  and  Martin 
Cartmell  were  appointed. 

At  11  the  society  proceeded  to  the  ploughing 
match.  A  lot  belonging  to  Mr.  Robert  Gray, 
east  of  the  presbyterian  church,  had  been  se- 
lected by  the  committee,  and  six  ploughs  entered 
for  competition. 

At  2  P.  M.  returned  to  the  court-house,  and 
proceeded  to  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  bu- 
siness, the  vice  president  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  from  the  late  and  deeply  lamented  Col. 
John  Taylor,  of  Caroline,  to  the  vice  president, 
was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  and  unani- 
mously adopted — a  similar  one  having  passed  at 
the  spring  meeting,  but  inadvertently  omitted  in 
the  list  of  premiums. 

Resolved,  That  a  premium  of  glO  be  awarded 
for  the  greatest  quantity  of  stone  or  other  per- 
manent fencing  made  by  any  member  within  the 
last  12  months. 

The  trustees  then  proceeded  to  the  receiving 
of  the  reports  of  the  different   committees,  and 
to  the  distribution  of  premiums. 
The  reports  handed  in  were  : 

On  horned  cattle  and  sheep ; 
On  horses  and  hogs; 
On  crops ; 
On  manufactures; 
On  implements  and  inventions; 
all  of  which  were  severally  ordered  to  be  publish- 
ed.    Adjourned  to  4  P.  M. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment — the  vice  presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

The  committee  on  ploughs  and  ploughing 
matches  asked  for  and  obtained  leave  to  hand  in 
their  report  to-morrow. 

On  motion  of  A.  H. Powell, 

Resolved,  That  a  premium  of  §10  be   given 

for  the  best  agricultural  ode  that  shall  hereafter 

be  offered  at  the  annual  fairs  of  this  society,  by  a 

member. 

Adjourned  until  to-morrow  morningat  lOo'clk. 

Thursday,  A'ov.  18. 
Met  pursuant  to  adjournment — the  vice  presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

The  committee  on  ploughs  and  ploughing 
matches  made  their  report,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  published. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
offered  by  William  B.  Page,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  members  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  Valley  have  convened  at  Winchester  at  their 
annual  fair,  to  witness  the  improvements  and 
promote  the  interests  of  agriculture.  They  view 
with  delight  the  various  blessings  with  which 
peace  and  plenty  have  crowned  the  year.  Whilst 
their  hearts  are  raised  in  gratitude  to  the  author 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  they  feel  them- 
selves proportionably  indebted  to  those  men  by 
whose  aid  they  have  attained  liberty,  without 
which  life  would  lose  its  blessing  and  its  charm. 
Ihe  arrival  of  Gen.  La  Fayette  in  this  country, 
has  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  discharging 
a  small  portion  of  this  vast  and  countless  debt. 
They  believe  that  they  represent  the  feeling,  and 
speak  the  wish  of  their  agricultural  brethren  in 
offering  to  him  the  following  tribute  of  respect : — 
Resolved,  That  General  La  Fayette  be  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  this  soeietv. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  society 
will  approve  any  exertions  which  may  be  made 
by  their  representatives  in  the  general  and  state 
governments,  for  bestowing  on  him  such  a  sup- 
port as  will  render  his  future  life  as  comfortable 
as  his  former  has  been  honourable  and  glorious. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Da^id 
W.  Barton,  and  unanimously  adopted. 


sai 
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I-if.iolved,  That  in  future  the  reports  of  the 
diffen-nt  comrnittees  on  the  subjects  entrusted  to 
them  by  the  society,  be  final  and  conclusive,  and 
not  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  society,  unless 
it  app'-avs  that  they  have  obviously  violated  some 
established  rule. 

file  tuMuvvint;  resolution  was  offered  by  A.  S. 
Tidball,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  in  all  cases  hereafter  in  which 
applications  siiall  be  made  to  the  committee  on 
crops  for  a  premium,  the  party  applving  shall  ac- 
company his  statement  with  an  affidavit  or  affir- 
mation thai  the  statement  in  every  respect  con- 
tains the  truth  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief;  that  he  shall  also  have  the  certificate  in 
■writing,  of  one  other  disinterested  person  that 
he  really  believes,  from  the  crop  which  he  has 
seen,  that  the  statement  made  by  the  applicant 
contains  the  truth,  and  that  the  committee  shall 
not  be  at  liberty  to  award  a  premium  to  any  ap- 
plicant, unless  he  be  particular  in  describing  his 
mode  of  cultivation. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  offered  by 
A.  S.  Tidball.  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  be 
presented  to  the  vice  president  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  impartiality  with  which  he  has 
presided  at  their  different  sittings,  and  that  he 
be  requested  to  accept  of  a  silver  cup,  as  a  fur 
ther  token  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held 
by  the  members. 

'Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society,  and 
a  silver  cup  be  presented  t.i  the  secretary  lor  the 
faithful  and  active  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties. 

The  society  then  adjourned  shie  die. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  received  as  ho- 
norary members  during  the  fair  : 

JOHN  M  M'CAUTY,  of  Loudoun. 
JOSEPH  Si  EER,  of  do. 
DANIEL  JANNEY,  of  do. 
HUMPHREY   B.  VO\\  ELL.,  of  do. 
LLOYD  R.  NOLAND,  of  do. 

And  the  following  gentlemen  as  members: 


7/iomas  Jones, 
Josia/i  Ahissie, 
Thomas  .H,  Tidball, 
Robert  Gray, 
Joseph  ylrtlnir. 


Jacob  Hoffman,  of  Bhy. 
Ste/i/ien  M'Cnrmick. 
Thnmas  Calher, 
Henry  Beatty, 
Jllfred  H,  Rarkins. 


FROM  THE  NEW-ENGLAND  FARMER. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  ONIONS. 
I  believe  that  every  plant  has  its  corresponding 
principles  in  the  earth  and  atmi^sphere.  Were 
not  this  absolutely  the  case,  how  is  it  that  they 
come  to  a  state  of  perfection,  each  after  its  kind, 
throughout  the  vast  variety  that  vegetate  upon 
the  earth  ?  Upon  the  supposition  tliat  every  genus 
of  plants  is  nourished  by  one  common  principle 
rn  the  elements,  why  do  they  require  so  many 
different  kinds  of  soil  and  situation.''  Those  prin- 
ciples, applied  to  one  plant,  have  a  salutary  ef- 
fect,— tc  another,  quite  the  reverse,  and  all  this 
while  from  mere  vegetable  matter.  There  are 
some  peculiar  plants  that  will  not  flourish,  be  the 
soil  ever  so  rich,  until  it  becomes  naturalized  to 
thi-ir  growth, — and  among  these  the  onion  is  re- 
markable. 

Many  good  people  are  led  to  imagine  that  this 
vegetable  is  hard  to  please  with  a  soil.  They  se- 
lect a  very  nice  spot  of  ground,  and  spare  no  pains 
in  piopcrly  arranging  it  for  the  reception  of  tlie 
seed.  "But  when  shall  it  be  sown.""'  Some  el- 
derly  people  say  "in  the  old  of  the  moon,  that 
they  may  bottom  well."  This  item  is  by  no 
means  neglected,  and  the  man  confidently  ex- 
pects a  reward  for  his  punctilious  exactness. — 
But,  perhaps,  not  one  seed  in  a  hundred  ever  vege 


tates.  "The  seed  is  not  good,  it  is  more  than 
a  year  old."  After  a  little  time  many  of  his  plants 
disappear  without  any  assignable  cause,  and  per 
haps  some  innocent  little  insect  has  its  eyes  put 
out  with  ashes,  &c.  What  few  are  left  standing 
receive  all  possible  attention.  But  observe  them, 
and  you  will  find  that  not  one  stands  upon  the  sur- 
face ;  on  the  contrary  the  stalk  runs  down  to  the 
deptli  of  two  or  three  inches  of  an  equal  bigness 
to  the  fibrous  roots,  and  this  is  all  the  perfection 
they  arrive  at  in  most  instances.  How  natural 
the  conclusion  that  this  land  never  can  be  made 
to  produce  onions  !  The  cultivator  is  determined 
not  to  be  deceived  by  it  again. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  the  want  of  success  in 
the  above  process  was  not  owing  to  a  lack  of  ve- 
getable substance,  although  it  would  have  been 
an  indispensable  ally  to  those  subtile  secretions 
which  were  not  as  yet  concentrated.  These  are 
gradually  located  by  its  own  influence,  verging  to 
greater  and  greater  degrees  of  maturity.  And 
for  myself  I  am  persuaded  that  all  plants,  provi- 
ded they  have  their  vital  support,  the  longer  they 
are  cultivated  in  one  place,  tlte  better  they  are; 
but  more  observably  so  in  the  one  under  conside- 
ration. 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  piece  of  moist  land,  con- 
sisting of  a  rich  black  loam  plentifully  manured 
and  sown  down  with  onions,  and  the  result  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  mentioned.  The  man, 
however,  still  persevered,  and  another  year  pro- 
duced him,  perhaps,  one  onion  to  twenty  scullions. 
A  third  year,  and  nearly  one  half  were  tolerably 
handsome,  but  rather  large  top.  He  can  now  (af 
ter  a  lapse  of  eight  or  nine  years)  rear  fair  onions 
with  as  much  ease  as  potatoes. 

The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed,  like  all  others, 
is  when  the  earth  has  received  a  goodly  degree 
of  warmth.  The  ground  should  be  made  as  level 
as  it  possibly  can  be,  and  cleared  of  all  incum 
brances.  There  is  little  danger  of  making  it  too 
hard,  as  a  pressure  of  the  earth  vvill  have  a  ten 
dency  to  prevent  the  onion  taking  too  mucli  root 
downwards.  I  have  no  objection  to  sowing  in  hills 
or  drills — they  will  grow  well  either  way.  After 
the  seed  is  sown  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch,  take  a  piece  of  board  two  feet  long,  fasten 
it  to  the  shoe  of  the  foot,  and  stamp  the  hills  or 
drills  perfectly  level ;  this  will  press  the  moist 
earth  upon  the  seed  and  cause  it  to  vegetate  surer 
and  quicker. 

After  the  seed  is  up  (which  is  generally  in  a 
fortnight)  nothing  is  to  be  done  till  the  weeds 
make  their  appearance,  unless  the  flies  make  de 
predations,  in  which  case,  i>shes  are  to  be  sjjrink- 
led  on  sparingly,  for  in  this  tender  state  of  the 
plant,  too  much  alkali  would  prove  a  destroyer. 
Oi  late  1  find  that  the  black  aiit  is  a  foe,  for  it 
cuts  the  top  off  close  to  the  surf.-xe.  But  neither 
are  so  dangerous  as  the  wire  worm,  for  it  destroys 
the  root  and  the  plant  perishes. 

By  weeding  them  in  season  two  points  are  gain- 
ed. The  first  is  the  saving  of  half  the  labour; 
and  the  second,  the  plants  will  not  be  so  likely  to 
come  up  with  the  weeds.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  hill  them  at  all,  rather  take  away  the  earth 
trom  thcMoots,  as  the  nearer  they  grow  to  the 
surface,  the  fairer  onions  they  will  be.  If  any  are 
inclined  to  run  deep  in  the  earth,  they  should  be 
dug  round,  and  their  tops  bent  down  to  prevent  a 
too  luxurious  growth. 

Wlien  the  onion  has  arrived  at  considerable 
growth,  it  receives  no  support  from  its  top,  (re 
sembling  corn  in  tliis  particular)  but  rather  sup 
ports  it.     Then  they  are  to  be  bent  down,  and  as 
the  onion  ripens  will  dry  away  leaving  a  small 
stem. 

When  the  fibrous  roots  no  longer  adhere  lo  the 
earth  the  onion  is  ripe,  and  ought  to  be  pulled. — 
Let  tUem  lie  to  the  suu  until  the  outer  skin  starts. 


Then  tliey  are  to  be  taken  to  a  chamber  or  garret 
there  to  remain  till  it  freezes.  By  no  means  Cirry 
them  immediately  into  a  cellar  as  the  dampness 
will  cause  them  to  vegetate  and  the  onion  will 
soon  become  soft  and  spongy.  1  have  kept  them 
very  well  all  winter  in  a  garret,  but  they  were  not 
permitted  to  freeze  and  thaw  alternately. 

The  method  of  rearing  the  seed  is  the  follow- 
ing : — Select  a  sufficient  spot  in  your  bed  and  keep 
it  for  this  sole  purpose.  Save  your  best  onions, 
and  have  not  much  regard  to  color,  for  if  you 
wish  to  rear,  say  the  yellow,  it  will  not  certainly 
follow  that  they  will  all  be  so,  if  you  save  all  of 
that  description.  Mark  your  bed  into  squares  of 
one  foot  and  set  your  onions  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
eight  inches.  This  will  prevent  their  long  slen- 
der stalks  from  falling  down  before  the  seed  is 
ripe.  A  CULTIVATOR. 

P.  S.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  some  of  the 
curious  if  they  will  account  for  the  phenomenon 
which  I  have  mentioned  above,  viz.  that  the  seed 
of  a  yellow  may  produce  a  red  onion. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor. — Onions  are  not  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  but  improve  the  land  on  which 
they  are  sown  for  several  years  in  succession. — 
Dr.  Deane  observed,  "  I  have  many  years  culti- 
vated onions  on  the  same  spot ;  and  have  never 
found  the  land  at  all  impoverished  by  them.  But 
on  the  contrary,  my  crops  are  better  than  former- 
ly. But  the  manuring  is  yearly  repeated;  and 
must  not  be  laid  far  below  the  surface." 

NEW  THRESHING  MILL. 

Clareiriont,  (  Vt.J  Sefit.  5. 

On  Friday  last,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  this 
town  and  Windsor,  Vt.  witnessed  the  operation 
of  a  threshing  mill,  invented  by  Messrs.  'I'ylers 
and  Andrews  of  this  town  ;  and  the  result  of  se- 
veral experiments  satisfied  all  present,  that  it 
would  thresh  and  clean  15  bushels  of  wheat  in  an 
hour.  The  labour  of  threshing  and  cleaning  is 
performed  in  the  most  perfect  manner — not  a 
kernel  of  wheat  could  be  found  in  the  heads,  af- 
ter passing  through  the  mill.  Every  particle  of 
dust  and  chaff  is  separated  from  the  grain  and 
blown  away,  and  the  straw  is  cut  into  pieces  about 
4  inches  in  length.  This  mill  has  been  used  with 
equal  success,  in  threshing  clover  seed,  rice,  and 
coffee.  The  machine  is  kept  in  motion  by  two 
horses,  and  requires  a  driver  and  four  men  to 
tend  it.  Missrs.  Tylers  have  been  engaged 
for  three  or  four  years  past,  in  perfecting  their 
design;  and  while  we  congratulate  them  on  their 
success,  we  hope  their  ingenuity  and  perseve- 
rance will  be  liberally  rewarded,  for  having  made 
so  valuable  an  acquisition  to  the  useful  inventions 
of  our  country. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  learnt 
that  Messrs  Tylers  and  Andrews  made  another 
tiial  of  their  threshing  mill,  on  Monday  last; 
when  they  threshed  and  cleaned  4  bushels  of 
wheat  in  9  minutes;  which  is  at  the  rate  of  26 
bushels  and  2-3ds  in  an  hour.  The  cause  of  this 
difference  in  the  two  experiments,  we  understand 
arose  from  a  difference  in  the  horses  ;  one  of  those 
employed  in  the  first  instance  being  a  bad  one. 
Water  or  steam  power  may  be  applied  with  in- 
creased advantage. 

^111  ^ 

HAYFIELDS'  PEN  OF   SWINE com/iared, 

with  some  in  Pennsyh'ania  and  AJassachusetts, 
[When,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer,  we 
gave  credit  to  Hayfieids,  the  "Premium  Farm," 
for  the  great  net  weight  ot  its  swine  pen,  com- 
pared with  Maryland  hogs,  and  considering,  too, 
the  large  number  of  them,  we  took  the  occasion 
to  remark  that  with  a  view  to  weight  of  pork,. 
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there  was  a  manifest  want  of  economy,  both  in  the 
bleed  and  the  feed  of  the  hogs.  7>if!/  were  lb 
months  old,  had  beed  carried  and  fed  with  corn 
through  one  entire  winter;  fattened  the  next  anci 
killed  in  December,  and  yielded,  more  than  thiity 
of  them,  an  average  ii-eight  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  and  three  fourihs.  VVe  now  give  the 
weight  of  soaie  lots  just  received  troni  a  valued 
correspondent.] — Ed.  jim.  Far. 

"  Having  seen  an  account  in  the  Farmer  of  the 
weight  of  several  lots  of  hogs,  raised  and  fed  in 
Mai)  land,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  ah  account 
of  three  small  lots,  raised  and  fed  liy  three  fanners 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kennit  Square,  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania: — 

Lot  JVo.  1,  Jaipes   Crossin'.i,  seven  hogs,  aged  17 
months  and  26  days  : — 

Whole  vveight 3,401  lbs. 

Heaviest  hog  weighed,  530  lbs. 

Average  weight  of  the  7,        4.-6  lbs. 

The  particular  weight  of  the  other  six  not  re- 
collecied. 

Lot  A'o.  2,  Juse/ih    Italirr's,  Jive  hogs,  aged  ten 
months  and  two  days: — 

First 351  lbs. 

Second, 330 

Third 325 

Fourth, 324 

Fifth, 307 

1637  lbs. 
Average  327  2-5  lbs. 
Lot  A'o.  3,   Josliua   Taylor,  Esq.  four  hogs,  aged 
nine  months  and  two  days: — 

First 360  lbs. 

Second, 324 

Third,  .         .         .         .         .         .320 

Fourth 297 


Average  325J  lbs." 


1301  lbs. 


A  MASSACHUSETTS— ESSEX  COUNTY 

.     PE^—s/aughtered  4th  Jan,  1825. 
Twelve  hogs  averaging    (two  old  sows  and  a 

stag  hog  included,)  twenty  months  old,  the  weight 

as  follows,  viz  : — 

552  410 

466  584 

404  428 

594  419 

424  446 

444  540 


5711  lbs. 


5711  lbs.  at  7  cents,  g 

Lard  tried  from  round,  about 

107J  Ihs.  at  9  cents. 
Scraps  and   fat  from  entrails 

bartered  for  1  bbl.  soap,  say 


399  77 


9  69 


i 


cash  on 
deliver,. 


4  00 


12  hogs  averaging  475  14-16, 
amounting  to 


h 
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Correspondence  of  the  Editor — on  the  Hill  Side 
AND    Horizontal    Ploughing    in   jiLDE- 

HARLE,     FlRGINIA. 

Jonesboro\  Ajiril  Uth,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Ross  has  promised  me  to  call 
en  you  for  my  fifth  volume  of  the  Farmer — he 
will  also  pay  you  my  subscription  for  the  present 
year,  or  sixth  volume  which  1  wish  retained  ami 
bound  also.  I  have  requested  Mr.  Ross  to  Dro- 
6ure  me  accurate  information  as  to  the  utility, 


durability,  and  cost  of  the  horizontal,  or  liil'-side 
plough.  Our  lands  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
are  generally  so  broken  as  to  render  horizontnl 
plouglung  indispensable  totheir  preservation  irom 
washing.  1  am  informed  that  in  Albemarle,  Vir- 
ginia, both  the  hill  side  plough  and  the  level  are 
dispensed  with,  and  that  horizontal  ploughing 
IS  there  performed  by  the  eye  with  the  bar-share. 
It  any  improvement,  either  in  tue  implements  or 
in  the  manner  ot  performing  this  kind  ol  plough 
ing  has  been  discovered,  and  not  hitherto  pub- 
lished in  the  Farmer,  you  would  serve  a  large 
portion  of  country  by  communicating  it  hereaf- 
ter. Minute  instructions  as  to  the  use  of  lime  as 
a  manure  ;  the  state  in  which  it  should  be  appli 
ed  ;  the  quantity  to  the  acre;  the  mode  of  spread- 
ing ;  the  season  when;  the  crops  which  should 
follow,  8cc.  would  be  very  acceptaule  to  many  of 
your  subscribers  in  the  west.  I  will  thank  yon 
to  give  Mr.  Koss  your  aid  in  his  enquiries  respect- 
ing the  hill-side  plough. 

lu  haste,  your's  respectfully, 

THOS.  EMMERSON. 

Albemarle,    Va.  Jan.  12th,  1825. 

Dear  Sir, — I  take  great  pleasure  in  replying  to 
your  enquiries  concerning  tlie  us"  of  the  hill  side 
plough,  and  the  practice  of  horizontal  cultivation 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  To  the  latter  we 
think  ourselves  certainly  indebted  forthe  improv- 
ed appearance  of  our  hilly  country  ;  and  for  the 
preservation  of  our  soil,  as  well  as  for  the  great, 
est  product  in  any  crop  that  requires  summer  cul- 
ture we  consider  it  asine  qua  non.  The  reasons 
are  obvious;  to  our  red  and  tliirsty  soil,  during! 
the  time  of  vegetable  growth,  water  is  absolutely] 
m.nmre  ;  to  retain  the  water  then  should  be  ourj 
first  care,  and  in  retaining  the  water  we  also  re- 
tain the  soil.  This  can  only  be  done  by  deep 
ploughing  in  the  first  instance,  and  horizontal 
cultivation  afterwards. 

The  hill-side  plough,  I  believe,  was  invented, 
and  first  introduced  here  aliout  15  years  ago,  by 
Col.  Randolph,  the  father  of  the  horizontal  sys- 
tern  of  cultivation.  There  are  now  many  differ, 
ent  modifications  of  it  in  use,  some  of  which 
claim  liatent  rights,  but  none  ditfering  very  ma- 
terially from  the  first  model.  The  one  most  ap- 
proved at  present  i»  made  and  vended  by  Mr.  Ry- 
land  Rhoiics,  of  this  county.  It  is  comparatively 
light  in  its  structure,  efficient  in  its  performance, 
and  shifted  and  adjusted  with  ease  at  the  end  of  a 
furrow.     The  cost  is  about  ten  dollars. 

I  have  used  one  of  these  ploughs  in  certain  si- 
tuations, for  many  years,  but  I  have  serious  doubts 
of  their  intrinsic  utility.  The  time  lost  in  shift- 
ing the  plough  at  the  end  of  each  furrow  is  con- 
siderable, and  this  is  cncreased  as  the  bouts  are 
shorter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  awkwardness  ot  the 
team  when  made  to  walk  alternately  in  and  out 
of  the  furrow,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
labour  thereby  to  the  driver.  There  are  but  few 
situations  on  any  farm  where  their  use  may  be 
thought  necessary,  that  may  not  be  overcome  by 
i  loughiug  in  some  manner  round  the  hill ;  but 
even  where  this  is  impracticable,  and  one  steep 
side  only  presents,  and  particularly  if  the  dis- 
tance is  short,  I  think  as  good  and  as  much  work 
can  be  done  with  any  common  plough  by  running 
back  in  the  same  furrow,  leaning  the  plough  in 
■■uch  a  way  as  to  let  the  pouit  scoop  under  the  un- 
broken surface,  and  thereby  turn  the  next  time 
greatly  more  than  the  width  of  the  share. 

In  breaking  up  our  land  either  for  corn  or  wheat, 
we  seek  to  plough  around  the  hills,  and  as  much 
upon  a  horizontal  line  as  the  irregularity  of  their 
sh.i|)e  will  admit.  We  wind  up  one  valley  and 
I  down  another,  after  embracing  in  one  land  50  or 
100  Hcres,  whose  circumference  at  first  is  more 
J  than  a  mile  in  extent.    We  do  this  because  we 


ave  time  by  avoidmg  snort  turn> — we  do  more 
and  better  work,  and  we  do  it  with  more  ease 
both  to  the  team  and  the  ploughman.  Our  main 
object  in  this  first  operation,  is  to  break  the  land 

leep,  particularly  for  corn.  The  average  maxi- 
mum depth  of  our  ploughing  does  not  exceed  six: 
inches,  out  this  is  by  no  means  the  ofitimum.— 
VVe  would  prefer  eight  or  ten  inches  if  our  ploughs 
and  teams  would  admit,  always  predicating  the 
succ  -s  of  our  crop  in  direet  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  the  first  ploughing.* 

It  is  only  after  the  land  is  deeply  broken  up 
that  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  horizontal 
culture.  The  level  is  generally  dispensed  with, 
but  the  rows  for  corn  are  laid  off  as  nearly  on  a 
level  as  can  be  attained  by  the  eye.  Upon  a  hill- 
side of  much  extent,  I  generally  begin  about  mid- 
way with  a  guiile  furrow,  filling  up  above  and  be- 
low. In  this  way  if  an  error  occurs  by  the  irra- 
gular  sha|)e  of  the  hill,  it  is  not  so  serious,  being 
tlivided  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hill- 
side. Our  rows  are  generally  from  five  to  six 
feet  apart,  and  the  stalks  are  left  to  stand  froi» 
one  foot  to  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  land.  Two  and  sometimes 
tliiee  ploughings  are  given  the  crop  after  it  is 
planted,  generally  with  the  shosnel-plough,  (the 
simplest  and  best  to  kill  grass)  which  working 
alternately  to  one  side  and  the  other,  leaves  a 
deep  furrow  in  the  middle  to  hold  water  that  falls 
hastily. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  embraces  all  your  en- 
quiries— .\nd  I  remain  your  friend  and  servant, 

P.  MINOR. 

*  /  marked  this  filace  for  a  note,  but  ufion  re- 
flection you  had  best  decide  and  take  that  ufion 
yourself.  I  was  going  to  say,  that  the  firactice 
here  mentioned,  was  so  dij/erent  and  so  irreconci- 
lable ivith  the  /iraclices  jf  Mr.  Stimson,  an  ac- 
count of  whose  success,  both  as  to  /iroduct  and  in- 
/iroz'ement  of  land,  is  given  us  some  months  ago 
in  the  Farmer — bottomed  ufion  a  system  of  /dough- 
ing  not  exceeding  three  inches — as  well  calculated 
!o  excite  a  general  incredulity  ufion  all  agricultu- 
ral fiublications. — Can  it  be  that  the  summers  in 
JVew-  York  are  short,  cool,  and  moist  ?  Ours,  long, 
hot,  and  dry  ?  It  is  anaxiom  here,  /ilough  deejrto 
/iroduce  mois.'ure — and  moisture  is  the  food  of 
/ilants.  'Iry  to  reconcile  our  incongruities  by  a 
note  of  your  own,  P.  M, 
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FOR  THK  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

DIRECTIONS 

FOR  STRANGERS  ON  LANDING    IN  THE  W.  INDIES. 

I.  On  landing,  keep  out  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  ; 
or,  when  out  of  doors,  use  an  umbrella.  For  some 
time,  walk  at  leisure,  and  take  no  violent  exercise 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  IFhen  a  man  is  fatigued, 
sickness  is  at  hand.  In  other  words,  he  is  liable 
to  a  remitting  fever;  to  receive  contagion  from 
human  subjects,  or  from  miasmata,  arising  from 
salt  marshy  ground  near  the  sea. 

II.  As  forts  and  garrisons  in  the  West  Indies, 
are  on  the  low  lands  near  the  sea,  they  are  gene- 
rally unhealthy.  If  you  have  a  choice,  take  n. 
house  on  a  rising  ground,  remote  from  swamps, 
and  well  clothed  with  timber  trees  and  succulent 
plants. 

HI.  Riding  is  a  healthy  exercise,  especially  be- 
fore breakfast;  and-sea  b.athing  is  salutary;  but 
remember,  never  to  bathe,  when  you  /lers/iire,  or 
when  cold  ;  and  you  ought  not  to  stay  above  o.ie 
minute  in  the  water  at  a  tine. 

IV.  If  at  any  time  yiu  are  caught  in  a  shower, 
keep  in  motion  until  you  get  to  your  own  house. 
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or  that  of  a  friend.  Then  get  a  complete  shift  of 
clothes  to  put  on ;  after  stripping,  let  your  skin 
be  well  wiped  with  adrv  towel ;  but  by  no  means 
rub  the  body  with  rum, 'as  by  it  the  pores  are  re- 
stricted, and  a  fever  may  be  the  consequence.— 
The  best  cordial,  in  this  case,  is  a  warm  basin  of 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  or  broth,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  day.  As  you  value  your  life,  abstain 
from  warm  toddy,  punch,  or  negus,  unles:j  this  last 
is  very  weak. 

V.  There  are  a  number  of  excellent  fruits  in 
all  the  islands ;  take  care  they  are  fully  ripe,  and 
eat  little  of  them  at  a  time,  in  the  morning  or  af- 
ternoon. 

VI.  Strangers  are  much  tormented  with  mus- 
quitoes,  but  after  some  time  pay  no  attention  to 
them.  Be  sure,  at  night,  to  draw  down  the  mus- 
quito  net  close  all  round,  and  brush  it  well  inside 
with  a  large  towel,  to  kill  such  musquitoes  as  may 
still  be  there. 

VII.  Chigres  are  a  species  of  flea  that  burrow 
into  the  feet  and  toes;  at  first  they  occasion  an 
itching,  and  then  a  little  red  lumb,  which  becomes 
painful.  A  negro  is  the  best  hand  to  pick  them 
out;  and  a  little  snufFmay  be  put  into  the  cavity. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  both  in  the  East, 
and  in  the  VVest  Indies,  the  frequent  use  of  the 
warm  bath,  at  a  temperature  of  from  90°  to  96°  of 
Fahrenheit,  as  ascertained  by  a  thermometer, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 

RULES  AND  CUSTOMS, 
Recommended  fro?n  7-esJiectable  authority. 
A  number  of  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health 
have  been  given  by  several  authors,  sometimes 
dispersed  in  large  publications,  and  at  other  times 
abridged  as  maxims  or  aphorisms.  There  are 
very  few  of  them,  however,  calculated  for  active 
life,  or  fit  for  those  who  live  in  society,  as  it  is  no-i> 
constituted.  I  shall  select  those  wliich  seem  to 
me  best  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
and  shall  then  give  an  abstract  of  the  system,  by 
the  observance  of  which  the  celebrated  Plutarch 
reached  an  advanced  age  with  unimpaired  mental 
and  personal  faculties. 

I.  Those  who  are  apt  to  be  fat  and  unwieldy, 
ought  to  abstain  from  liquids  as  much  as  possible 
for  great  drinkers  are  more  generally  corpulent 
than  great  eaters.  Even  water  is  nourishing, 
either  from  its  own  qualities,  or  as  promoting  di- 
gestion, as  appears  from  an  interesting  experi- 
menti 

II.  Wearing  a  wig  is  an  excellent  practice  for 
the  old,  the  tender,  and  the  studious.  It  tends  to 
prevent  head-aches,  and  a  nervous  weakness  in  the 
eyes,  more  especially  when  the  head  is  shaved 
daily.  Washing  the  head  with  warm  water  and 
soap,  and  scraping  the  skin  with  the  bacii  of  a 
razor,  clears  off  all  scurf,  and  promotes  perspira- 
tion. The  head  should  afterwards  be  washed 
well  in  cold  water ;  mingled  with  a  few  drops  of 
spirit  of  lavender  or  Hungary  water.  This  pre- 
vents the  head  from  catching  cold,  and  greatly 
assists  in  preventing  deafness. 

III.  Two  things  ought  to  be  particularly  avoided 
— first,  giving  up  the  body  entirely  to  idleness  ; — 
and  sccon^  eating  again  before  the  last  meal  is 
digested. 

IV.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention-to  one's  temperament,  and  con- 
stitutional weakness.  If  a  person  be  sanguine  or 
choleric,  it  gives  a  tendency  to  inflammation  ;  or, 
if  phlegmatic,  he  is  likely  to  be  affected  with 
chronic  or  nervous  disorders.  For  regard  to  con- 
stitutional weaknesses,  every  man,  in  a  physical 
sense,  has  his  weak  side  ;  and  diseases  generally 
fix  themselves  in  those  parts  which  are  by  nature 
■weakened.  In  some  persons,  diseases  attack  the 
lungs;  in  others,  the  stomach  ;  and  so  on.  When- 


ever such  weaknesses  exist,  every  exertion  should 
be  made  to  strengtlien  the  parts  subject  to  them. 

V.  The  preservation  of  the  eyes  depends  much 
upon  a  moderate  use  of  light ;  and  it  is  a  fact  con- 
firmed by  experience,  that  too  much  light  is  ex- 
tremely hurtful.  Many  persons  have  lost  their 
sight  by  living  in  rooms  with  white  walls,  or  by 
having  their  windows  so  situated  as  to  reflect 
strongly  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  light  admit 
ted  into  rooms,  may  be  so  proportioned  by  shut- 
ters, Venetian  blinds,  or  curtains,  that  it  may  be 
perfectly  sufficient  for  use,  but  neither  stronger 
nor  weaker  than  is  necessary.  It  may  be  proper 
to  add,  that  being  near-sighted,  paitly  proceeds 
from  the  injudicious  custom  of  confining  children 
during  the  first  years  of  their  lives,  almost  con- 
stantly within  doors.  They  are  thus  rendered  in- 
capable of  forming  a  focus  properly  for  distant 
objects. 

VI.  An  unseasonable  change  of  clothing  is  often 
pernicious.  A  gentleman  was  suddenly  seized 
with  violent,  and  almost  intolerable  spasms  in  his 
legs,  which  deprived  him  at  once  of  all  motion, 
and  seemed  to  affect  him  universally.  Various 
conjectures  were  formed  about  the  cause,  and 
various  remedies  were  given  to  no  puqiose.  At 
length  it  occurred,  that  the  spasms  might  pro- 
ceed from  wearing  silk  stockings,  to  which  he 
had  not  been  accustomed;  and  the  weather  at 
that  time  was  rather  cold.  On  this  conjecture, 
he  took  off  the  silk  and  put  on  a  pair  of  worsted 
stockings;  in  constquence  of  which  he  recovered. 

VII.  It  is  an  excellent  rule,  in  regard  to  diet, 
that  every  man  should  eat  and  drink  a  /ii-o/ier 
i/uaulity  of  what  best  agrees  ivith  his  constitution, 
but  never  should  eat  or  drink  so  immoderately  as 
to  overload  the  stomach,  or  take  such  refresh- 
ments as  are  difficult  to  digest. 

VIII.  Nothing  can  be  either  more  ridiculous, 
or  more  pernicious,  than  the  custom  of  eating  and 
drinking  things  -very  hot.  It  spoils  the  teeth, 
brings  on  the  tooth-ache,  disorders  the  head  and 
eyes,  ruins  the  stomach,  and  is  the  source  of  infi- 
nite mischief. 

IX.  A  frequent  change  of  posture  appears  to 
be  favourable  to  health.  One  of  Lord  Bacon's 
rules  was,  "never  to  keep  the  body  in  the  same 
posture  above  half  an  hour  at  a  time." 

X  Any  unpleasant  piece  of  intelligence  ought 
always  to  be  communicated  when  the  stomach  is 
empty.  The  tumultuous  agitation  of  the  brain, 
renders  the  stomach  poweiless  and  paralytic, 
prevents  the  natural  action  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  disturbs  the  whole  circulation  of 
the  blood.  The  effects  of  such  communications, 
when  improperly  made,  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree injurious.  About  two  hours  after  breakfast, 
is,  on  that  account,  the  best  period;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  stomach  being  then  empty,  there  is 
time  for  the  mind  to  recover  its  tone  before  bed 
time,  when  the  whole  frame  may  be  refreshed  by 
sleep. 

XI.  Dr.  Beddoes  considers  the  following  the 
very  best  piece  of  advice  he  has  given  in  a  very 
able  work  he  has  published  on  health.  In  order 
to  render  people  far  less  liable  to  taking  cold,  and 
greatly  to  preserve  their  eyes  at  the  same  time, 
be  recommends  them  to  adopt  this  rule,  "that  of 
sitting  a  good  deal  during  winter  in  a  room  with- 
out fire."  But  that  rule  ouglit  to  be  carried  far- 
ther. One  should  never  sleep  or  dress  in  a  room 
that  has  a  fire  in  it,  either  in  summer  or  winter, 
unless  in  very  damp  weather:  the  smoke  and  dust 
arising  from  fuel  in  a  bed-room,  are  highly  inju- 
rious to  health,  and  warmth  can  easily  be  obtained 
by  additional  clothing. 

XII.  Mr.  Steward,  the  celebrated  traveller, 
strongly  recommends  more  attention  to  ventilate 
the  rooms,  more  especially  when  they  are  full  of 
company.    It  is  well  known  what  pernicious  ef- 


fects result  from  drawing  up  both  windows  in  a 
crowded  coach,  in  a  few  hours  of  a  journey. — 
What  mischief  then  may  not  be  expected,  when 
numbers  are  shut  up  in  small  rooms,  with  an  at- 
mosphere vitiated  by  their  breath,  and  by  the 
effects  of  fires  and  candles.  The  mode  of  admit- 
ting air,  as  practised  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  at 
Edinburgh,  which  throws  it  to  the  roof,  would  be 
the  best  mode  of  preventing  such  mischief. 

XIII.  Mr.  Steward  like  wise  condemns  the  prac- 
tice of  going  about  all  the  morning,  the  men  muf- 
fled up  in  spensers  and  great  coals,  and  the  tvomen 
with  furs  and  cloaks,  whilst  in  the  evening,  they 
sit  down  to  dinner  imperfectly  clothed,  and  the 
women  half  naked.  Yet  in  that  chilly  state,  they 
fill  the  stomach  with  food,  having  lost  vital  heat 
to  digest  it.  Whether  a  life  spent  in  the  foul  at- 
mosphere of  crowded  rooms,  or  the  system  of 
cliilly  repletion  (loading  the  stomach  when  the 
body  is  cold)  does  the  most  mischief,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine. 

XIV.  Celsus  has  strongly  recommended  it  to 
the  healthy,  to  diversify  their  mode  of  life; — to 
be  sometimes  in  the  city,  and  sometimes  in  the 
country; — sometimes  at  rest,  but  at  other  times 
to  take  frequent  exercise; — sometimes  to  use  the 
warm  bath,  and  sometimes  the  cold; — to  anoint 
sometimes,  and  at  other  times  to  neglect  it ; — to 
avoid  no  kind  of  food  that  may  be  in  common 
use  ; — sometimes  to  eat  in  company,  and  at  other 
times  to  retire  from  it ; — in  short,  by  a  varied  H.^e, 
to  be  always  pi-epared  for  any  circumstances  that 
may  happen. 

XV.  Celsus  has  likewise  cautioned  his  readers, 
not  to  destroy,  in  the  gay  days  of  pleasure,  by  ex- 
cesses of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of  constitution, 
which  is  the  best  support  under  infirmities  ;  the 
loss  of  which,  though  unavoidable,  yet  by  care 
and  attention,  may,  for  a  lime,  be  averted. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.l 


V)ou\e,stic  Econovu^. 


FOK  THE    AMERICAN    FARMER, 

ON  FLAT  ROOFS. 

By  Calvi)i  Jones,  of  Ifake  Forest. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is,  to  state  the  advan- 
tages of  flat  roofs,  and  to  propose  a  method  for 
constructing  them. 

A  house  of  three  stories  with  a  flat  roof  costs 
little  more  than  a  house  of  two  stories  with  an 
angular  roof,  and  an  additional  suite  of  rooms 
is  obtained. 

A  flat  roof  may  be  made  subservient  to  a  thou- 
sand different  uses,  particularly  in  a  town.  It 
may  serve  as  a  promenade,  as  a  calm  retreat 
from  the  bustling  world  below.  Here  a  family 
party  might  enjoy  their  rye  coffee  and  conversa- 
tion, and  breathe  a  pure  air  uncontaminated  by 
the  dust  and  many  compounded  flavours  of  a  less 
elevated  region. 

When  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Newburn 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  in- 
habited a  very  high,  flat  roofed  house,  in  a 
crowded,  and  then  highly  infected  part  of  the 
town,  and  while  the  fever  was  prevailing  with 
great  mortality  in  the  low  houses  around  him,  his 
family,  and  that  a  large  one,  escaped  the  disease, 
in  consequence,  it  is  believed,  of  their  occupy- 
ing only  the  upper  story  of  the  house,  never  de- 
scending to  the  street,  and  going  upon  the  roof 
for  air  and  exercise.  The  deleterious  gases 
which  produce  yellow  fever,  and  many  other 
forms  of  disease,  it  is  supposed,  are  of  such  gravi- 
ty, compared  with  atmospheric  air,  as  to  attain 
but  very  moderate  degrees  of  elevation.  The 
famous  Grotto  del  Cani,  near  Naples,  so  much 
an  object  of  wonder  while  chemical  science  was 
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in  its  infancy,  will  affoid  an  imperfect  illustration, 
and  perliaps  sonic  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 
In  that  cave,  (logs,  holding  their  heads  ntar  the 
floor,  and  respiring  a  ponderous  carbonic  acid 
gas,  are  instantly  deprived  of  sensation,  while 
men,  standing  erect,  and  breathing  a  higher  and 
less  contaminated  atmosphere,  are  not  affected. 

I  have  examined  several  flat  roofs,  and  have 
seen  but  two  that  were  properly  constructed- 
Mr.  Taylor's,  so  useful  in  many  respects,  was 
covered  by  a  patent  imjivnetrable  stucco,  that  was 
but  an  imperfect  defence  against  the  rain.  Capt. 
Ott,  a  Russian  gentleman  of  Norfolk,  who  com 
nianded  a  company  of  horse  artillery  there  du- 
ring the  late  war,  had  a  fiat  roof  to  his  house, 
•which  was  rendered  for  the  most  part  impervious 
to  water  (after  many  fruitless  experiments)  by 
plastering  tlie  outside  of  the  plank  between  the 
joists  in  the  usual  manner  with  lime,  thereby 
detaining  in  the  seams  the  pitch  with  which  the 
roof  was  payed  over.  Upon  this  roof  the  Cap- 
tain drilled  squads  of  his  company.  Mr.  Gil- 
mour,  a  merchant  of  Petersburg,  had  a  flat  roof 
which  his  wife  commended  much  for  its  conveni- 
ence in  airing  beds  and  drying  linen,  but  it  was 
defective  in  its  most  essential  particular.  The 
architect  of  the  Monumental  Church  in  Rich- 
mond, had  a  flat  roof  to  his  house,  which  com- 
pletely subserved  all  its  intended  purposes. 
Common  flooring  plank,  joined  by  straight  edges, 
declining  a  quai-ter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  cover- 
ed with  sheathing  paper  dipped  in  hot  tar,  (boiled 
to  a  consistence  called  half  stuff)  overlapping  in 
the  manner  of  shingles,  and  then  sanded  over, 
formed  the  whole.  I  made  a  roof  in  imitation  of 
this  that  succeeded  completely. 

The  house  which  I  occupied  for  a  few  of  the 
last  years  of  my  residence  in  Raleigh,  was  con- 
structed at  different  times  by  such  additions  as 
convenience  suggested  or  necessity  required. 
The  last  addition  was  parallel  to,  and  correspond 
jng  with  a  previous  erection,  and  10  feet  distant 
from  it.  This  space  was  to  be  covered  by  a  roof, 
and  a  flat  one  seemed  the  most  eligible.  Such  an 
one  was  accordingly  extended  immediately  under 
the  two  eaves,  having  a  declination  to  one  end  of 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  and  covered  with 
tar  paper  and  sand.  Its  cheapness,  convenience, 
and  complete  subserviency  to  all  the  purposes  of 
its  construction,  has  led  me  to  suppose  a  brief 
description  of  it  might  be  useful  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Hot  tar  was  first  poured  upon  the  boards  of  the 
roof,  and  quickly  and  thinly  spread  over  a  super- 
ficies of  5  or  6  feet  diameter.  If  more  space  is 
covered  at  once,  the  tar  becomes  so  viscid  as  to 
impede  the  operation  of  papering  that  next  fol 
lows.  Thin  fluid  tar,  I  think  better  than  half 
stuff,  or  pitch,  and  the  latter  is  particularly  ob- 
jectionable as  liable  to  crack.  A  hot  day  should 
be  selected.  The  paper  is  now  to  be  applied  ;  I 
made  use  of  newspapers.  I  found  on  trial  that 
quarter  sheets  could  be  used  with  most  conveni- 
ence and  advantage.  These  I  lapped  together, 
(^one  at  a  time)  in  a  single  fold  and  dipped  into  a 
kettle  of  warm  tar.  They  were  laid,  overlap- 
ping each  other  about  an  inch,  and  spread  and 
pressed  with  both  the  hands.  If  a  ridge  of  tar, 
as  was  frequently  the  case,  collected  in  one  spot, 
it  was  purs\ied  by  hard  pressure  until  it  escaped 
at  the  margin.  The  tar  gave  such  cohesion  to 
the  paper  as  to  allow  it  to  be  strongly  handled 
without  the  danger  of  tearing.  I  gave  the  roof 
three  coats  of  paper,  and  then  sifted  over  it 
through  a  fine  seive,  a  quantity  of  pure  sand.  In 
a  few  days  it  was  as  hard  as  stone,  and  no  tar  was 
emitted  thi-ough  the  seems  after  the  paper  was 
applied,  though  both  tar  and  water  had  ])ercola 
ted  before.  For  nearly  four  years  the  roof  was 
without  defect.  A  crack  then  appeared  in  one 
place  which  was  stopped  by  the  application  of  tar, 


of  which  a  thin  coat  ought  to  have  been  previous-  wea;-.  In  the  year  1819  the  same  opinion  pre- 
ly  given.  I  found  some  nicety  required  in  fitting  vailed  in  our  commercial  cities;  but  Europeans 
the  pajjer  round  some  posts  at  the  end  of  the  have  reckoned  without  their  host  ;  they  have  de- 
roof,  but  the  whole  manuel  of  the  business  waslceived  themselves,  as  the  late  fair  in  this  city 
performed  by  a  negro  of  moderate  intelligence. 'amply  proves.  They  have  yet  to  leavn  the  ex- 
Shoit  boards  were  placed  for  the  workman  to  tent  of  talent  and  enterprise  that  a  nation  of  free- 
stand  on,  otherwise  his  fe.-t  v/ould  have  dispiac-imen  is  capable  of  exerting. 

ed  the  paper.  The  plan  of  the  parapet,  which)  The  show  of  cloth  at  the  Fair  was  such  as 
a  roof  of  this  kind  requires,  is  submitted  to  the  |  many  of  the  first  rate  European  manufacturers 
builder,  with  a  caution,  not  to  insert  a  post  in  the' would  have  been  proud  in  exhibiting;  and  the 
roof,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  |  great  number  of  manufacturers  offering  first  rate 

■  ^lui-r  ■  'cloth,   in  quality,  finish,  and  colour,   proves  that 

An  article  in  the  Boston  Palladium  of  the  10th  |  the  tr-je  pnnciples  of  fabricating  are  very  gencral- 
inst.  suggests  the  utility  of  growing  the  Nankin  ly  understood. 

cotton  in  some  one  of  the  states,  so  that  yl?ncri-  The  progress  made  by  our  wollen  manufactur- 
can  A'ankvi  may  be  manufactured  for  sale.  It  rers  within  the  last  year  is  truly  astonishing  ;  it  re- 
seems  there  are  not  many  vessels  expected  from!fiscts  infinite  credit  on  themselves  as  a  body,  and 
Canton,  and  real  Nankins  mav  be  scarce.     "  Wc!  proves  at  the  same  time,  that   they  will  soon  be 


have    English    Nankins," 
"and  why  not  American:' 


says  the  Palladium, 
"  The  cultivation  of 
Nankin  cotton  has  been  declined,  because  it  mix- 
es with  the  white  by  its  farina,  and  discolours  it. 
This  might  be  avoided  hy  cultivating  it  in  one  or 
more  states,  exclusively  of  any  other  kind. 
[We  can  give  seed.] — Ed.  Am.  Far. 


Po\\t\cu\  Eiconoxu^. 


From  the  Statesman. 

"  To  produce,  to  manufacture,  to  transport 
from  the  place  of  production  to  the  place  of  sale  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  cultivate  and  collect  the  raw 
material  with  intelligence ;  to  form  them  with 
skill,  and  exchange  them  with  judgment ;  or  in 
other  words,  to  perform  the  greatest  quantity  of 
useful  labour,  and  dispose  of  the  product  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner,  these  are  the  great 
sources  of  the  riches  of  a  nation." 

Men  who  obtain  from  the  earth  and  waters,  by 
the  labours  of  hunting,  fishing,  mining,  quarrying, 
and  cultivating  all  the  raw  material  which  we 
make  use  of,  only  by  their  labour,  are  indebted 
to  commerce  for  rendering  the  animals,  minerals, 
and  vegetables,  useful  to  us. 

After  them  come  other  workmen,  the  mechan- 
ics, who  form  various  articles  out  of  these  mate- 
rials; if  the  metal  be  worth  more  than  the  min- 
ing, an  axe  or  a  spade  is  worth  more  than  the  me- 
tal of  which  they  are  made;  if  flax  be  worth 
more  than  the  seed  from  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced, the  linen  into  which  it  is  converted,  is 
more  valuable  than  the  flax,  and  the  cloth  more 
than  the  fleece,  the  Leghorn  bonnet  more  than 
the  grass,  flour  more  than  the  wheat,  and  bread 
more  than  the  flour. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  materials  have  re- 
ceived their  last  form,  for  me  to  be  enabled  to 
make  use  of  them,  they  must  be  near  me,  they 
require  to  be  brought  to  me;  and  this  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  merchants.  They  are  also  producers 
of  utility,  and  this  utility  is  so  great  that  without 
it  the  others  could  not  flourish." 

Thus  we  perceive  that  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  are  dependent  on  each  oth- 
er, that  when  one  is  injured  the  other  must  be 
crippled.  The  great  error  has  consisted  in  the 
doctrine  inculcated  by  some,  that  Europeans 
ought  to  be  our  producers  for  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  second  class,  and  for  much  of  the  first, 
and  that  America  should  depend  for  her  resour- 
ces on  commerce  and  agriculture  alone. 

That  the  opinions  by  which  we  have  been  led 
astray  were  of  European  origin  will  v  the  dou  jted. 
In  the  year  1S06,  it  was  asserted  in  Europe  that 
America  could  not  manufacture  wollen  goods  in 
less  than  fifty  years.  The  same  opinion  prevail- 
ed throughout  this  country  in  the  year  1808.  In 
the  year  1818,  it  was  the  common  observation  in 
Europe,  that  we  might  succeed  in  making  a  few 
Coarse  fabrics,  but  that  it  must  be  many  years  be- 
fore we  could  make  a  cloth  fit  for  a  geiiUeman  to 


able  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  those  of 
any  other  country.  There  were  many  pieces  of 
broad-cloth  at  the  fair,  from  several  factories, 
that  the  Jiroudest  monarch  of  Europe  might  be 
proud  to  wear,  saying  nothing  of  their  gentlemen, 
who  would  be  well  satisfied  with  the  second  rate 
qualities  to  be  seen  at  Messrs  Piatt  8c  Faulkner's, 
Pearl-street,  where  an  ample  choice  can  be  made, 
from  olive  browns,  mixtures,  blacks,  &c.  and  all 
excellent  of  their  kind.  HOPSON. 


DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR  CURE. 

7  urjiejitine . — The  resinous  juices  of  certain 
trees.  There  are  four  kinds,  viz.  Strasburgh, 
Chio,  Venice,  and  common  turpentine.  The  two 
last  only  are  employed  in  veterinary  medicine. 
They  are  excellent  diuretics  and  carminatives. 
Common  turpentine  is  an  ingredient  in  digestive 
and  detergent  ointments,  and  by  distillation  af- 
fords the  essential  oil,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  na- 
med, Spirit  of  Turpentine.  Oil  of  turpentine  is 
a  good  remedy  for  the  flatulent  colic;  the  dose 
from  two  to  four  ounces,  mixed  with  gruel.  In 
the  human  subject  it  has  been  found  an  effectual 
remedy  for  the  tape  worm,  in  the  dose  of  one 
ounce  or  more.  It  acts  as  a  brisk  purgative  in 
such  large  doses ;  but  in  small  quantities  it  has  a 
diuretic  effect.  In  the  horse  it  is  the  most  cer- 
tain diuretic  we  are  acquainted  wit  h.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine, when  rubbed  upon  the  skin  of  animals, 
causes  considerable  irritation  and  pain  ;  when 
used  therefore  as  an  embrocation  it  is  generally 
mixed  with  some  fixed  oil,  such  as  the  oil  of 
olives.  Venice  turpentine  is  usually  made  by 
melting  and  straining  the  common  turpentine, 
and  then  adding  a  small  proportion  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine. 

Urine,  Su/i/ire^sion  of. — The  term  S-jppression 
of  Urine  implies,  that  none  or  very  little  is  secre- 
ted by  the  kidneys ;  and  Retention  of  Urine 
means,  that  urine  is  secreted  but  cannot  be  evacu- 
ated The  former  often  depends  upon  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  or  a  gradual  decay  in 
their  structure  having  taken  place.  Sometimes 
however  it  may  arise  from  a  torpor  or  the  secre- 
ting vessels.  Inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  ea- 
sily distinguished  by  the  fever  which  attends  it, 
the  pain  the  animal  suffers,  standing  witli  his 
legs  cut  and  wide,  as  in  the  act  of  staling,  and 
constantly  endeavouring  to  stale,  though  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  in  the  bladder;  and  upon  ex- 
amining the  bladders  of  such  horses  after  death, 
they  have  been  found  not  only  empty,  but  free 
from  any  apjiearance  of  disease.  When  the  kid- 
neys undergo  a  gradual  decay,  it  is  probable  that 
the  improper  use  of  strong  diuretics  has  contribu- 
ted to  the  production  of  the  disorder.  This  dis- 
ease is  not  manifested  by  any  particular  symp. 
toms,  until  the  decay  has  made  considerable  pro. 
gress.  The  horse  is  attacked  now  and  then  with 
stoppage  in  his  water,  as  it  is  termed,  and  is  oft- 
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en  relieved  for   a   time  by   diuretics;  at  length 
eruptior.s  appear  on  different  parts  of  tlie  body, 
and  when   a  total   suppression  takes  place,  from 
the  structure  of  the   kidneys  being  so  destroyed 
that  they  can  no  longer  secrete  any    urine,  the 
animal  soon  dies.     In  such  cases  the  bladder  does 
not  appear  to  sympathize  with  the  kidneys,  as  in 
acute  inHammation  of  those  organs;  for  the  horse 
is  not  constantly  endeavourin.^  to  stale.     Gibson 
relates  a  case  of  decayed  kidneys  in  a  miller's 
horse,  caused  by  cai  vying  heavy  burthens.     'This 
horse,'  he  says  '  was  often  subject  to  suppression 
of  urine,   and  though  he  was  always  relieved  by 
timely  applications,  yet  these  became  more  fre- 
quent as  he  grew  oUl,  till  the  last  attack,  when 
he  continued  three  days  before  he  died  without 
staling  or  showing  the  least  disposition   to  stale; 
during  which  time  lie  never  stood  v.'ide  and  strad- 
dling, but  moved  his  hind  legs  and    would  cross 
them  with  gieat  case,  till   the    next   day,  when 
his  legs  and  whole  body  swelled  and  broke  out  all 
over  in  moist  watery  blotches.     After  death  the 
kidneys   were   examined  ;    nothii/g  remained  of 
the  right  kidney  but  a  small  hard  substance  about 
the  siie  of  a  pullet's  egg,  almost  ossified,  and  of 
no  regular  shape.     The  left  kidney  was  extreme- 
ly large  and    spongv    in   some  places,  in  others 
scirrhous,  and  broken  into  several  rugged  inter- 
stices, and  so  mangled  that  nothing  of  its  original 
texture  remained."     Retention  of  urine  is  caused 
by   inflammation    or  some    other  disease  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  or  by  the  bladder  itself  hav- 
ing   lost   its    power   of  contracting.     When  the 
bladder  is  distended  with  urine  it  may  be  easily 
felt,  by  introducing  the  hand  within  the  rectum  ; 
when  this  is  found  to   be  the  case,  it  is  evident 
that  the   kidneys   perform  their  functions  :  the 
principal  object  then  is  to  cause  the  accumulated 
urine  to  be  discharged  ;  and,  of  course,  to  avoid 
every  tiling  which  may  have  a  tendency   to   in- 
crease the   secretion   of  urine.     If  there  is  any 
degree   of  fever,  bleeding  is   proper:  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  and  a  laxative   clyster  are  to  be  given. 
If  relief  is  not  afforded  by  these  means,  and  it  is 
'clearly  ascertained  that  the  bladder  is  distended 
with  urine,  it  is  necessary  co  have  recourse  to  an 
operation  for  drawing  it  off.     In  mares,  it  has  be- 
fore been  observed,  the  uretha  is  short  and  large, 
aiul  it  is  easy   to  introduce   a  short  tube  or  even 
the  finger  into  the  bladder,  and  by  keeping  open 
its  neck  suffer  the  urine  to  flow  out.     In  the  horse 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a  long  piece  of 
smooth  round  whale  bone  up  the  urethra  as  far 
as  it  will  readily  go;  the  end  of  it  will  then   be 
felt  a  few  inches  underthe  fundament ;  upon  this 
end  an  incision  is  to  be  made,  and  through  this 
opening  a  caiheter  may  be  introduced,  and  the 
urine  discharged.     Having  accomplished  this  ol)- 
jei>t,  let  ihe  toUowing  ball  be  given,  which  will' 
pro')ably  remove   the  disease  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  which    caused   the    retention    of  urine. 
As  weakness  in  the  mnscniar  coat  of  the  bladder 
is  likely  to  follow,  if  it  did  not  contriiiute  to  the 
production  of  the  complaint,    it  will  be   highly 
necessary  to  guard  against  a  return  of  the  disease  : 
very  little  water  should  be  allowed  for  some  days, 
and    every    thing  of  a  diuretic  nature  car<;fully 
avoided.     An  accumulation  of  urine  is  sometimes 
produced  by   riding   a   horse  for  a  consiilerable 
timr,  and  urging  him  forward,  without  allowing 
him  to  stale;   and  this  is  more  likely  to  h.i[)pen, 
should   tlie    groom    have  given  him  a  urine  ball, 
■which    is   not    an    unfrec|uei\t   occurrence.     The 
bl  .dder  by  such  ti'eatmenc  b'.'comes  unusually  ir- 
ritable, and  contracts  upon  a  smaller  quantity  of 
urine  than  it  liid  in  its  healthy  state,  consequent 
ly  hj  wants  to  stale  the  .iii>re  frequently. 

Tlie  Bull: — Take  of  Camphor,  two  drams; 
Powdered  opium,  half  a  dram; 
Nire,  one  oince  ; 
Flour  and  syrup  enough  to  form  a  ball. 
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FROM    THE    ANNALS    OF    SPORTING. 


A  DAY'S  HAWKING  IN   THE  COUNTRY 
OF  THE  DRUIDS. 

*'  Witli  liu\vki-s  and  liotii  de  hemsicle  Mm  bowue. 
With  home  and  eke  with  bowe; 
To  Draytoii-Hussrt  took  his  waye. 
With  all  his  loriies  arowe." 

Yes,  my  good  friends,  I  have  almost  fancied 
that  the  olden  time  was  come  back  again;  that 
tlie  sports  which  have  been  for  a  long  time  only 
kept  alive  by  the  pen  and  the  pencil,  the  record  and 
the  painting,  once  more  seem  returned  upon  me. 
I  have  actually  had  a  day's  hawking  almost  amidst 
those  masses  of  antiquity,  which  have  hitherto 
batHed  the  genius  and  inquiries  of  the  scholar  and 
antiquarian  ;  and  which  have,  and  vvill,  most 
probably  for  ages,  continue  to  be  known  under 
the  significant  title  of  Stonehenge. 

Since  the  demise  of  the  Duke  of  Queensbury, 
Amesbury  has  lieen  the  congregating  place  of  my 
Lord  Rivers,  and  other  noble  and  eminent  cour- 
sers ;  and  I,  as  a  devoted  patron  of  the  "  long 
dogs,"  have  embraced  every  occasion  that  was 
permitted  me  to  witness  the  abilities  of  their 
swift-footed  quadrupeds  :  but  there  was  a  novelty 
in  the  commencement  of  this  year's  sporting  cam- 
paign, and  1  regretted  not  the  necessity  of  leav- 
ing "Prim,"  -'Tartar,"  "Scud,"  and  the  rest 
behind,  w  en  we  were  to  be  treated  with  a  flight 
of  falcons,  in  lieu  of  a  race  for  the  first  turn  ; 
and,  instead  of  the  heartstii'ring  music  of  the 
wild  "hallo,"  were  to  list  to  the  shaking  of  the 
trained  wild-birds'  bells. 

I  had  little  previous  knowledge  of  th's  grade 
of  sport,  having  gleaned  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  it  from  books,  and  none  from  observation  ; 
pardon  me,  therefore,  ye  initiated,  if,  from  one 
lesson  only,  I  am  not  so  perfect  in  my  history  as 
criticism  would  require.  Invite  me  to  your  next 
withdrawing  of  tlie  "  hazard  ha-ailcs,"  hoods,  and 
1  will  wager  you  that  1  turn  out  a  tolerably  apt 
scholar. 

We  started — three  of  us, — hut  it  is  hardly  fair 
in  me  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  our  cavalry  equip 
ments,  for  the  stout  gentleman  upon  the  little 
horse,  any  more  than  the  thin  gentleman  upon 
the  big  one,  would  not  thank  me,  it  may  be,  tor 
the  muster  roll.  Let  it  suffice,  that,  with  a  little 
management,  we  contrived  to  keep  pace  with 
each  other, — spite  of  a  prologue  of  half  an  hour's 
gallop  with  Squire  Blake's  harriers, — and  to  ar 
rive  at  the  scene  of  the  new  drama,  which  was 
now  about  to  ofien  upon  us,  just  as  the  lord  of 
sports,  or,  rather,  the  principal  manager  in  the 
piece,  came  on  the  ground,  with  his  falconer, 
supporting  the  hawks,  which  were  perching, 
lioode.l,  upon  a  fratne.  They  were  young  birds, 
and  six  in  nuiiiiier;  and,  with  their  knowing 
headgear,  and  fine  top-not  decorations  as  thev 
sat  "  nid-nid-nodding,"  they  really  looked  like 
half  a  dozen  of  very  grave,  potent,  and  interest- 
ing little  creatures. 
The  scene  of  action  was  an  ejftensive  turnip' 


field,  in  which  it  was  known  partridges  abound- 
ed. As  soon  as  Col.  Thoinhill,  (the  proprietor 
of  the  hawks,)  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian,  and  others,  his  companions,  had  arrived, 
and  the  spectators  had  been  ranged  outside  the 
field,  a  hawk  was  taken  from  the  perch,  unhood- 
ed,  and  permitted  to  fly.  It  immediately  tower- 
ed, and  hovered  over  the  field,  and,  by  and-by, 
so  that  you  might  almost  have  fancied  it  an  airy 
pointer,  he  seemed  to  beat  backwards  asid  for- 
wards, quartering  his  ground,  as  it  were,  in  evo- 
lutions similar  to  those  used  by  the  staunch  quad- 
ruped. A  partridge  was,  at  length,  put  up;  it 
was  immediately  pounced  upon,  and  struck  to  the 
eaith;  but  the  blow  was  not  fatal,  it  again  rose, 
and  fluttered,  as  if  for  protection  from  man,  into 
the  midst  of  the  company.  Even  here  it  was 
followed  by  its  eager  enemy,  and  on  its  again  at- 
tempting to  rise  in  air,  for  life  and  liberty,  was, 
"at  one  fell  swoo]),"  annihilated.  This  hawk 
was  then  taken  from  the  prey,  and  another  sent 
abroad  on  its  flight  of  destruction.  This  was  a 
youngbird  that  had  rarely  been  tried  before,  and, 
immediately  it  found  itself  at  liberty,  it  darted, 
like  a  lightning-flash,  and  was  quickly  at  a  dis- 
tance from  us;  and  I  should  think  it  fled  for 
more  than  a  mile  before  it  retrograded.  As,  at 
the  call  of  the  falconer,  it  was  returning,  a  part- 
ridge rose  and  fled  rapidly  from  the  turnip-field, 
over  the  wide  expanse  of  heather  and  down, 
upon  which,  like  a  genius  or  a  giant,  stands  dark 
and  dismantled  Stonehenge. — the  wonder  and  the 
monument  of  the  brown  desert.  The  hawk  in- 
stantly pursued,  and  the  scene  which  followed 
was  full  of  vivacious  animation  ;  for,  as  the  fal- 
con coursed  the  airy  quarry,  the  down  was  peo- 
pled with  horsemen,  who,  at  their  topmost  speed, 
endeavoured  to  keep  pace  below  with  the  eager 
flight  ol  the  winged  hunter;  but  the  wing  was 
swifter  than  the  hoof,  and  ere  we  had  encircled 
the  mighty  temple  with  our  squadron,  the  part- 
ridge had  cowered  beneath  the  stroke  of  its 
enemy. 

The  remaining  hawks  were,  ovie  after  another, 
and  in  ihesaaie  way,  aftei'wards  loosed;  and  all, 
save  one,  killed  their  l)ird  ;  but  as  the  evolutions 
of  all  were  governed  by  the  same  instinct,  I  need 
not  dilate  upon  each  separate  and  surjirising  feat 
of  sagacity.  One  part  of  their  performance  seem- 
ed to  me  very  singular  ;  thus,  when  a  bird  had 
been  struck  down,  the  falcon  would  not  attempt 
to  finish  the  work  of  death  ;  but  hovered  round, 
as  if  gloating  upon  his  feast  in  anticijiatioii,  till 
the  devoted  game  again  made  a  struggle  and  a 
flight  for  existence,  when  it  was  at  once  despatch- 
ed hors  de  combat. 

I  did  not  observe  that  the  falcons  w.?re  particu- 
arly  tractable  in  obeying  the  cy  of  their  keep- 
er; but  they  were  instantly  brought  back  from 
any  wild  flight,  by  a  lure  cast  up  into  the  air, 
and  which  was  notliing  more  than  a  stuffed  figure, 
gaily  coloured,  and  about  tlie  size  of,  and  some- 
what resembling,  a  fine  parrot,  which  the  hawks 
observing,  would  instantly  dart  at,  and  were  thus 
easily  retained. 

This  was  our  day's  hawking;  and  though  the 
sport,  I  suppose,  will  never  be  again  as  popular 
as  it  was,  when 

Kin^  lidward  would  a  hniillnii;  ride, 
Some  pastime  for  lo  si-e, 

with  "hawkes  and  hounde,"  as  expressed  in  my 
motto,  yet  as  meuientos  of  curious  and  ancient 
pastimes,  I  should  never  regard  getting  a  soaked 
riding  coat,  and  a  soiled  bever,  as  I  then  did,  to 
enjoy  again  other  such  antiquated,  but  amusing 
exhibitions.  A  COURSER. 

FOWLTNG-PIECE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  S/iorling: 
Sir, — Will  you  or  one  of  yoilr  correspondeirts 
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have  tlie  goo:lnL'ss  to  inform  me,  th^pi-oper  way 
of  cleaning  the  fowling-piece,  and  whether  it 
ought  to  be  oiled  when  put  away  in  the  case,  and, 
if  so,  what  oil  is  best :  by  so  doing  you  will  oblige, 
A  constant  subscriber, 

N. 
16r/i  He/itember,  1824. 

Always  ready  to  contribute  whatever  in  us  lies 
towards  tlie  advancement  of  every  species  of 
sport,  we  proceed  at  once  to  till  up  the  chasm  in 
the  knowledge-box  of  N,  by  an  extract,  quite  in 
point,  from  "  The  shooter's  Companion,"  by 
yir.  Johnson,  of  Liverpool,  a  little  book  (by  the 
vay)  which  neither  N,  nor  any  other  missile 
sportsman  should  long  remain  without  perusing. 

C/eaning  the  J'"oivling  /tiece. 
This  operation,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  is  so  obvi- 
ous and  so  well  known,  that  it  would  appear  time 
worse  than  idly  spent  to  describe  it.  Neverthe- 
less I  will  take  the  liberty  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject.  ThObe  who  wish  to  shoot  with  plea- 
sure and  precision,  must  keep  the  fowling-piece 
always  ver)  clean.  After  returning  from  an  ex- 
cursion, tl\ough  i  may  not  have  had  a  shot,  and 
have  oidy  fias'ied  the  powder  off  prior  to  going 
into  the  house,  (a  rule  which  I  invariably  ob- 
serve,) the  first  object  to  whicli  I  dedicate  my 
attention,  after  having  taken  a  litlle  refreshment, 
is  the  fowling  piece,  wliich  I  clean  thoroughly, 
not  omitting  the  inside  of  the  locks  if  rain  should 
have  overtaken  me;  an  opeiation  tliat  takes  up 
but  a  few  niiiuites,  and  to  which  nothing  more  is 
requisite  in  addition  to  the  screw-driver,  than  a 
spring  c:amp.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  only  introductory  lesson  at  all  neces- 
sary is,  merely  to  look  on  while  a  gunsmith  per- 
forms the  operation,  twice  or  three  times  at 
most. 

Of  Oil  and  the  best  mode  of  clarifying  it. 

All  vegetable  oils  possess  a  harder  quality,  and 
are  nioie  apt  to  become  c'.oggy,  than  animal 
oils;  and  are,  consequently,  not  so  well  calcula- 
ted for  the  fowling-piece,  the  locks  in  particular. 
Neats-foot  oil,  and  the  oil  from  sheep's  feet,  ge- 
nerally contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  feculent 
matter,  which  may  be  separated  by  the  follow- 
ing simple  process:  drop  a  few  small  pieces  of 
lead  into  the  bottle,  and  hang  it  in  the  sun  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  residuum  will  sink 
to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  oil  remarkably  puie, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  just  men- 
tioned. If  it  happens  in  the  winter,  when  the 
sun  is  not  sufficiently  powerful,  hang  the  bottle 
near  the  fire,  to  keep  the  oil  perfectly  fluid,  oth- 
erwise the  residuum  cannot  sink.  Goose-grease, 
or  the  fat  of  fowls,  in  general,  will  answer  the 
purpose  fully  as  well,  if  clarified  in  the  manner 
described. — A  profusion  of  oil  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended— if  the  locks  are  rubbed  with  oily  flannel 
or  tow,  it  will  be  sufficient;  the  inside  of  tlie 
barrel  should  be  wiped  with  oily  flannel  or  tow, 
immediately  after  washing,  while  it  is  warm. — I 
rub  the  outside  also,  as  well  as  the  stock,  and,  in- 
deed, every  part  of  the  fowling-piece. 
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mated,  and  prices  have  also  advanced  1  4  upon 
last  week's  rates,  with  every  appearance  of  a  still 
greater  advance." 

London  Price  Current,  JVox',  30. — U.  S.  Rank 
Shares,  .-€24  l~s.  6d.  sellers — N.  York  5  per  cent. 
101  1-2  a  103— Three  per  cents.  "9  12,  dividend 
from  1st  October. 

London  Market,  J^ov.  30. 
Cotton. — The  market  was  steady  last  week — 
the  sales  consist  of  100  Madras,  at  6  l-4d.  to6  1  2d. 
per  lb.— 900  Pernams,  11  l-4d.  to  11  1  2d.— 200 
Surats,  5  3-4d.  to  6  5-Sd. — 150  Bowed,  8  3  8d.  to 
8  5-8d.  all  in  bond,  and  250  Egyptian,  10  l-4d,  to 
10  l-2d.duty  paid. 

Coffee. — The  Coffee  market  was  dull ;  no  pub- 
lic sale  to  day,  and  prices  without  alteration. — 
Berbice  and  Demerara  have  gone  off  at  a  further 
decline  of  3s.  to  4s.  since  last  week.  Jamaica  pretty 
steady,  but  heavy  of  sale  ; — St.  Domingo,  rather 
ia  large  parcel  sold  this  day  at  58s.  6d.,  a  few  lots 
,'58s.,  the  quality  of  which  was  good  to  fine  ordina- 
ry, which  may  be  considered  a  fall  of  about  Is 
per  cwt. — some  very  good  ordinary,  Brazil,  also 
(Sold  at  58s.  per  cwt. 

I  Rice. — Every  description  of  this  article  has 
been  steady.  On  Tuesday  350  bbls.  of  Carolina 
I  went  at  32s.  6d.  to  33s.  6d.  Holders  are  asking  35s. 
for  fine  new — 500  bags  sold  at  the  East  India 
House  at  14s.  ed.  to  15s.  6d.  percwt.  for  middling 
white. 

Hemfi,  Flax  and  latloiu. — Hemp  is  in  steady 
demand — St.  Petersburgh  clean  at  £38  per  ton. — 
Flax  commands  fully  former  prices.  Tallow 
rather  inquired  for.  St.  Petersburgh  Yellow  Can- 
dle rather  firm — Sellers  asked  35s,  Buyers  at 
35s.  3d.  per  cwt. 

Oil. — We  have  little  alteration  to  notice  in  the 
former  currency.     Market  quiet. 


Scra\>s  from  EiiagV\s\\  Papeirs. 


£j:tract  from  a  letter  dated 

"Liver/iool,  Dec.  2,  1824. 
"  The  demand  for  Cotton  to  dav  is  very  good, 
and  full  prices  are  easily  obtained." 

.Another  letter  of  the  same  date. 
"The  demand  for  Cotton  was  limited  during 
the  whole  of  last  week,  the  sales  of  which  amoun'i 
to  only  8000  bags,  this  week  it  has  been  more  ani- 
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Cure  for  Bots. — 1.  Half  a  gallon  of  sweetened 
milk,  and  in  an  hour  after,  an  ounce  of  calomel. 
2.  An  ounce  of  calomel.  3.  A  pint  of  tar.  Each 
has  been  recommended  as  successful.  Dr.  Green, 
of  Massachusetts,  says  the  irritation  of  the  bots 
produce  inflammation  and  render  a  large  bleeding 
from  the  neck  proper. 

To  cure  the  Rot  in  Shee/i. — Take  three  quarts 
of  tar,  three  of  train  oil,  boil  together  ajid  stir  in 
one  pound  of  brimstone  finely  powdered;  pour  a' 
little  of  this  mixture  along  the  spine  from  headl 
to  tail  directly  after  shearing.  It  will  preserve- 
the  sheep  healthy,  and  improve  the  wool  at  next 
shearing. — J.  Aelson,  Esq.  of  Mecklenburg,  Fa. 

To  fireserve  Garden  Vegetables  from  being  in- 
jured by  frost. — After  a  freezing  night  sprinkle 
by  day  break  cold  water  plentifully  all  over  the 
frozen  vegetables  from  a  watering  pot. 

To  make  Beer. — Take  2  quarts  of  wheat  bran, 
one  pint  of  hops  (or  wild  cherry  tree  bark  or  any 
other  pleasant  bitter  may  be  substituted)  one 
handful  of  sassafras  roots,  a  pint  of  dried  apples, 
a  handful  of  burdock  roots,  a  large  loaf  of  corn 
bread :  simmer  in  six  gallons  of  water  for  two  or 
three  hours  then  boil  ten  minutes.  Strain  and 
add  one  pint  and  half  of  molasses  while  hot. — 
When  cold  pour  into  a  barrel  and  add  a  pint  of 
yeast.  In  twelve  hours  bottle  it.  If  a  pint  of 
meal  of  barley  malt  can  be  added,  the  molasses 
may  be  used  in  less  quantity  or  not  at  all.  This 
makes  a  very  palatable  and  wholesome  drink  for 
warm  weather,  and  is  now  in  common  use  in  Ra- 
jleigh. 


Another. — Take  six  quarts  of  Waicr,  onp  quart 
of  hop  tea  and  one  pint  of  molasses.  Mix  cOld 
and  bottle  it. — By  a  lady  of  Franklin  county. 

Another. — Boil  half  a  bushel  of  shells  of  pca» 
in  three  gallons  of  water  till  the  shells  have  an 
insipid  taste  ;  pour  the  water  which  will  be  sweet 
into  a  clean  keg,  add  half  a  pint  of  yeast  and  an 
ounce  of  ginger.  You  will  soon  have  a  fine,  pun- 
gent, amber  coloured  beer.  It  should  be  well  bot- 
tled when  fermented. 

Another. — Boil  two  ounces  of  hops  for  three 
hours  in  six  gallons  of  water,  then  scald  2  quarts 
of  molasses  and  turn  all  into  a  cask  boiling  hot, 
add  two  spoonfuls  of  ginger  and  a  gallon  or  two 
of  cold  water  and  a  pint  of  yeast.  The  next  day 
you  will  have  fine  beer.  The  cost  of  either  of 
those  kinds  of  beer  is  not  more  than  two  cents  a 
bottle. 

Excellent  substitute  for  Coffee. — Cut  sweet  po. 
tatoes  into  small  square  pieces,  dry  them  perfect- 
ly in  an  oven  after  the  bread  is  drawn.  When 
wanted  for  use,  parch,  grind,  and  prepare  in  the 
same  manner  as  coffee,  and  it  makes  a  drink 
equally  good  to  the  taste  and  more  wholesome. 
It  Is  not  easily  distinguishable  from  real  coffee, 
and  if  its  use  is  daily  alternated  with  that  of  cof- 
fee, or  a  very  small  quantity  of  coffee  is  added  to 
it,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  at  all.  It  is  good, 
very  cheap,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  American. 

Substitute  for  Chocolate .The  seeds  of  ocre 

treated  in  the  same  manner  as  cofl^ee,  make  a 
drink  resembling  chocolate,  but  better  flavoured. 

1o  make  Gin. — To  30  gallons  of  whiskey  add 
5  pounds  of  Juniper  berries,  one  pound  of  bay 
salt,  four  ounces  of  quick-lime,  one  quart  of 
strong  ley,  and  four  ounces  of  hops.  The  quan- 
tities may  be  varied  according  to  the  relative 
strength  of  the  articles.  An  inferior  kind  of  gin 
is  made  by  distilling  whiskey  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  spirits  of  turpentine. — Kraaft's  Distiller. 

Cure  for  Yellow  fPater  in  Horses. — Take  of 
walnut  tree  bark,  red  oak  bark,  sassafras  roots, 
spice  wood  twigs,  young  pine  tops,  the  runnii\g 
black  brier  roots,  of  each  as  much  as  can  be 
grasped  in  both  hands,  boil  in  four  gallons  of 
water  to  two,  then  add  half  a  pint  of  soft  soap, 
dose  a  quart  of  this  decoction  morning  and  eve- 
ning, adding  to  each  dose  a  teaspoonful  of  cop- 
peras. The  horse  should  be  stabled  at  night. 
This  receipt  is  communicated  by  one  of  the 
principal  planters  of  Wake,  who  assures  us  that 
he  has  repeatedly  witnessed  its  efficacy. 

Another. — A  physician  in  Pennsylvania  (we 
believe  Dr.  Gregg)  informs  that  he  cured  the 
disease  in  his  own  horse  by  drawing  at  two  or 
three  times  between  two  and  three  gallons  of 
blood,  and  giving  an  ounce  of  calomel,  and  the 
same  cf  jalap  at  once  for  a  purge.  Dr.  Rush  in- 
forms that  the  disease  has  been  cured  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Richmond  by  ea7-ly  copious 
bleeding  and  calomel.  The  disease  is  said  to  be 
a  bili|Bs  remittant  fever. 

?o  7nake  Boots  and  Shoes  Water  Proof. — One 
pound  of  drying  oil,  (oil  in  which  litharge  or 
sugar  of  lead  has  been  boiled)  two  ounces  yel- 
low wax,  same  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  half  an 
ounce  of  rosin  or  burgundy  pitch,  mix  and  melt 
together  and  apply  warm  to  boots  and  shoes  both 
upper  and  soal  leather,  and  expose  to  dry  in  by 
the  sun :  then  renew  the  application  and'  so  on 
until  completely  saturated  :  when  thoroughly  sea- 
■soned,  and  not  before  to  be  worn.    It  will  not  only 
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keep  thiitet^rf,  but  make  the  leather  more  da- 
iafcre.     Dr.  Rush  calls  this  Old  Mai's  Blacking 


^"Profieriies  of  /lerject  Cattle. — Head  small  and 
clean,  neck  thin,  chest  deep  and  bosom  broad, 
ribs  standing  out  full  from  the  spine,  back  wide 
und  Ifvel,  the  udder  large,  the  legs  short,  and  be- 
low the  knee  straight  and  bony,  the  hide  mellow. 
Short  legged  round  Sheep  are  Ijest,  are  easiest 
kept,  and  being  fatter,  have  of  course  finer  and 
more  wool. 

Origin  of  Dots. — They  are  produced  from  nits 
deposited  on  the  hairs  of  the  horse  by  the  horse- 
bee,  and  being  bitten  olf  by  that  animal  and  swal- 
lowed, in  the  stomach  produce  Hots.  This  has 
been  ascertained  by  a  course  of  experiments  made 
by  two  medical  men  who  have  published  the  re- 
sult of  their  enquiries  in  the  Philadelphia  Medi- 
cal Museum  and  the  Boston  Medical  and  Agricul- 
tural Register.  The  preventive  remedies  pro- 
posed are  to  scrape  off  the  nits,  or  to  smear  them 
Nvith  mercurial  ointment  or  spirits  of  turpentine. 

NOVEL  INVENTION. 

jl  new  and  useful  article. — The  New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  says,  Mr.  Lewis,  the  engra- 
ver, of  that  city,  has  for  sale  a  newly  invented 
pencil,  which  sharpens  itself  and  is  efTectively 
secured  from  breaking  in  the  pocket. — When  the 
lead  is  put  into  the  case,  there  is  no  further  trou- 
ble until  it  is  entirely  used  up.  This  pencil  must 
be  a  very  convenient  article  for  reporters,  and 
others,  whose  business  leads  them  often  to  use  a 
pencil  in  taking  notes  and  making  memoranda. 
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A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  deli- 
vered from  Baltimore  Co.  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  1st  Mon- 
day in  October,  1824  ;  ending  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January,  1825. 
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Domestic 
growlli. 

Growth  not 
of  tliis 
state. 

Ke-in- 

spfcted. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
livered. 

21 

21 

for  J.  Stevenson,  Inspector, 

JOHN  BERGER,  Clk. 

Trasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  15,  1825. 
1  rue  Copy,  Jrom  the   original   rejiort   on  file 
in  this  office.  . 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr,  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and 
delivered  from  Upper  Marlborough  Inspection 
Warehouse,  during  the  quarter  commencing  on 
1st  October,   1824,  and   ending   on   od  January, 

1825. 


Domestic 
growth. 

Gruwthnot 
of  this 
stite. 

Re-in- 
spected. 

*  Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

67 

67 

Number  de- 
livered. 

123 

123 

keeping  up  a  regular  perspiration  by  clothing — 
the  horse  being  prostrate  in  the  stall,  and  cover- 
ed with  blankets  and  rye  straw. 

The  whole  case  should  be  a  caution  against 
feeding  too  high  when  the  horse  is  not  exercised 
—  against  moving  your  horse  rapidly  until  he  has 
had  time  to  void  himself;  and  above  all,  it  incul- 
cates the  obligation  and  the  advantage  upon  every 
one  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  rudiments 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  the  veterinary  sci- 
ence— that  he  may  be  ready  to  perform  to  the 
brute  creation  those  offices  of  kindness  which  are 
dictated  equally  by  the  injunctions  of  religion  and 
the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  enlightened  hu- 
manity. 

COTTON  OF  FLORIDA. 
Some  beautiful  samples  of  this  valuable  staple, 
thi-  growth  of  Florida,  were  passed  to  our  hands 
through  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  submitted  for 
inspection  to  Mr.  Jackson,  who  has  had  the  sup- 
ply of  the  raw  material  under  his  superintendence 
since  the  first  establishment  of  the  celebrated 
Waltham  Manufactory. — The  samples  have  been 
returned  with  remarks  applicable  to  each,  aud  of 
which  a  further  account  will  be  given  in  our  next. 
— Mr.  Jackson  proposes  to  make  a  large  pur- 
chase of  the  article,  and  the  culture  of  it  will 
doubtless  become  an  object  of  great  importance 
in  that  valuable  acquisition  to  our  country. 

J7*  Memoranda. — We  have  heard  it  said  that 
°'"S'the  land  given  by  Congress  to  Gen.  La  Fayette 
two  hundred  yards  further  these  symptoms  so  in- [would    probably  be  located  in  that  territory. 

creased  that  the  rider  immediately  dismounted — j  

foundhisfaithfulandusually  animated  beast,  with!        PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE, 
his  tail  drooning,  profuse  perspiration  ensuing,  audi     rj,,  .      ^  -.i,        j  xt      u 

,  '     ^    °'^  f  „  „V „^  „„„„„«„'      I  here  are  no  boats  up  with  produce — No  change 

his  countenance  expressive  ot  great  agony.     He.     ,    .  xt  .      i        i      j     r.  i  u  r 

,    ,    ,  V         .   „    „     ,!,„  D„„,,  „t„=„f  in  prices — Not  a  hogshead  ot  tobacco  sold  for  a 
at  once  concluded  to  return  on  the  rratt-street  .   „;   •   i  .      w,        ,      ■  .  .u 

ciL  uii^.c  i,uiiv,iui.>.u  .u„  u„„j,  tortmght.     When  business  opens  next  month  we 

road,  and  to  get  him,  if  possible,  into  the  hands    ,    ,.  g  .-.artirularin  oi.i- rennrts 

of  Messrs.  Budd  &  Fenner,  at  the  corner  of  Sharp  '"'"^  ^^  "^'^^  paiticularin  oui  repoits. 

and  Lombard-streets.  In  less  than  fifteen  mi«utes:  .j,,^^  Pittsburgh  Gazette  states  that  the  eastera 
he  was  as  wet  as  ,f  he  had  been  dipped  m  the  ^^^^;^„^  ^j.  ^,^^  f^  ^^  ^^^^,  .. 

i-iver as  he  nassed  the  boys  m  the  street  theyi,     c   •  i     i         ..  •         .•   •      .•         r    i,-  u 

,.  ,         di3  t.c  ij.i=.oi.u      .         J  J       .  ,.  be  finished  next  summer  :  in  anticipation  of  which 

did  not  fail  to  note  his  peculiar  and  extraordinary  ;^^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^j^^^^  ^^  ^^;  ^ork  are  building  new 
appearance.  In  short,  it  was  with  the  greatest, ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^  commerce  to  the 
difficulty  he  was  got  to  their  stable  Jvarious  ports  onLake  Erie,  and  are  even  forming 

Mr.  R.  _H.  Budd  was  at  his  post,  and  the  .liovse,^  i^^^j       ^        ^^        '^        ;    .        ^^    j^^    .;« 


Baltimore,  Friday,  January  28,  1825, 

THE  value  to  farmers    OF 

THE  VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 
In  a  late  number  we  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
this  science,  and  the  valuable  results  that  would 
ensue  to  the  agricultural  community  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  knowledge  of  veterinary  principles 
and  practice  through  the  country.  To  furnish  a 
model  for  an  institution,  such  as  the  Veterinary 
College  in  London,  we  gave  a  history  of  the  ori- 
gin and  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  that  celebrated  establishment.  We  deem 
it  worth  while  now  to  state  a  case  which  fell  un- 
der our  own  observation,  to  shew  the  practical 
value  of  skill,  acquired  by  study  and  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  violent  diseases 
to  which  man  or  brute  is  liable.  It  is  the  case 
of  a  very  valuable  saddle  and  harness  horse,  half 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Eclipse.  He  had  been 
standing  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  without  exercise — 
highly  fed  and  rapidly  layingon  fat — He  was  taken 
at  four  o'clock  from  the  stable  to  be  rode,  under 
the  saddle,  about  four  miles  out — the  weather  was 
raw  and  sharp,  and  the  evenings  being  short  he 
was  put  off  at  once  at  full  gallo/i — when  he  had 
gone  about  one  and  one-quarter  mile  to  the  first 
bridge  on  Market-street,  he  was  perceived  to  be 
sluggish  and  to  move  with  reluctance. — In 


SCOTT  8c  BARKY,  Ins/iectors. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  8,  1825. 
True  Cofiy  from  the  original  report  on  file  in 
his  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md 


committed  to  his  hands.  He  pronounced  his  ill 
ness  to  arise  from  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
stomach.  So  severe  were  its  effects  that  it  pro- 
duced a  general  paralysis  of  the  system,  more 
particularly  of  the  hind  extremities,  which  in  fif- 
teen minutes  had  lost  all  power  of  action.  In  this 
excruciating  condition  the  noble  animal  remained 
for  nearly  four  hours,  and  was  supposed  by  his 
owner,  and  many  spectators,  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
dissolution. 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  in  the 
country  almost  any  where,  the  horse  would  have 
died,  for  in  this  case  Mr.  Budd  had  drawn  a  gallon 
of  blood  in  less  time  than  it  would  take,  according 
to  our  observation  of  Maryland  practice,  to  find 
a  bridle  to  bridle  a  horse,  to  ride  to  a  neighbour 
to  borrow  a  phleme  to  bleed  him. — By-the-by  it 
raay  be  worth  while  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  this  operation  was  performed  so  expedi- 
tiously: — without  waiting  as  is  usual  to  look  for  a 
string  to  tie  about  the  neck  for  the  sake  of  "  rais- 
ing the  vein,"  the  operator  threw  off  his  coat, 
slipped  on  his  apron — laid  his  hand  at  once  on  his 
phleme  and  stick,  which  every  farmer  should 
have  in  its  proper  place — struck  it  at  once  into 
the  vein  without  tying  the  neck  at  all,  made  his 
g  oom  hold  up  the  horse's  head,  whilst  he  press- 
ed the  edge  of  a  tin  bucket  close  just  below  the 
orifice— the  horse  bled  freely— In  a  w  >rd,  the 
treatment  was  prompt,  powerful,  and  su>  cessful. 
It  consisted  in  taking  near  two  gallons  of  blood — 
giving  nearly  as  much  castor  oil,  an  opiate  draught 
with  a  repetition  of  glysters,  at  the  same  time 


or  of  the  adjacent  states.  Two  new  steam  boats 
are  at  present  on  the  stocks,  at  or  near  Buffalo; 
and  the  agents  of  a  transportation  company,  now 
employed  along  the  unfinished  section  of  the  ca- 
nal, recently  visited  this  place  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  placing  a  branch  of  their  line  of  trans- 
portation wagons  on  the  route  between  Erie  and 
Pittsburg,  in  the  expectation,  by  this  northwest 
passage,  of  supplying  us  and  our  neighbours  with 
goods  from  the  city  of  New  York,  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  we  can  procure  them  from  Philadel- 
phia." 


C- 


CONTliN  rS  OF  THIS  NU.MBEIi. 
Replies  in  various  practical  questions  on  Atp'ietiltnrp,  late- 
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A(rJil  CULTURE. 


From  an  un/iuij/is/ied  volume  of  Agrictdtural 
Alernoirs. 

ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF 

RUTA  BAGA  AS  A  SECOND  CROP; 

M'Uh  an  estimate  of  its   com/iarative   va/iie  for 

feeding'  stoc^■  :  By  J.  Buel,  of  Albany. 

Having  for  several  years  grown  the  common 
white  turnip  with  uniform  success,  on  ground 
where  the  same  season  1  had  cut  wheat,  ijarley, 
rye,  &c.  I  was  induced,  in  1822,  to  hazard  the  ex- 
periment, then  to  me  a  novel  one,  of  raising  the 
Swedish  turnip  after  clover.  My  success  in  that 
and  the  two  suljsequent  years,  hns  fully  confirm- 
ed me,  not  only  in  the  practicability,  but  in  the 
economy  of  the  practice.  The  result  of  my  fiist 
experiment  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  ttie 
Board,  vol.  ii,  p.  250. 

The  second  experiment  was  upon  a  lay,  partly 
of  lucerne,  too  thin  to  be  worth  preserving',  ;ind 
partly  of  clover.  The  first  was  cut  twice  for 
green  food,  and  the  latter  once  for  hay.  The 
ground  having  been  manured,  was  ploughed  and 
harrowed,  and  the  seed  drilled  in,  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet,  between  the  rows,  the  28th  June. — 
The  crop  was  cle  mcd,  thinned  and  hoed  in  the 
usual  way  ;  and  the  product  was  between  live  and 
six  hundred  bushels,  or  about  sixteen  tons,  on  the 
acre. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  I  this  year  put  in 
two  and  a  half  acres.  B-ing  short  of  \)asture,  I 
fed  off  the  clover  in  June,  instead  of  cutting  it 
for  hay;  manured,  ploughed  and  harrowed  the 
ground.  A  man  was  employed  half  a  day  in  put- 
ting in  the  seed  with  a  drillb.irroiv.  The  ciop 
was  betwen  13  and  14(J0  Jjushels.  Some  of  the 
roots  weighed  betwi-en  15  and  16  lbs.  each.  The 
tops,  nearly  ecjual  in  bulk  to  an  ordinary  crop  of 
grass,  were  fed  to  my  cows  in  November  and  De- 
cember, with  great  benefit  to  their  milk  as  well 
as  flesh.     The  roots  were  pitted  in  the  field. 

Messrs.  I.  &  J  Townsend,  who  cultivate  a  farm 
adjoining  me,  have  raised  ruta  baga  the  three  last 
seasons,  the  last  of  which  was  upo  i  a  clover  lay, 
where  the  grass  h.id  been  mown  for  hay.  Th.ey 
have  used  their  crops  in  fattening  bullocks,  with 
good  success. 

The  following  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  cultivating  m;'  crop  the  current  year: — 

2^  days  ploughing,  man  and  team,       .  $2  50 
1  day  harrowing,        .         .         .         .         1  00 

i  day  m,in  drilling  in  seed,  .         .         ,     0  25 
23  lbs.  seed,  at  "5  cents,    .         .         .         1  87 
Man,  boy  and  horse,  one  day  and  a  half, 
going  through  twice  with  the  cultiva- 
tor,    .......     1  50 

10  days  work  in  thinning  and  weeding 
once,       .        .        .        .      ' .        .        5 

12  days  do.  in  pulling,  topping  and  pitting 


2J  acres, 


50  loads  manure,  and  spreading, 


CO 

00 


{gl8  12 
26  50 

^34  62 


Total  expense, 
Or,  Sl.').34  the  acre.  This  is  allowing  the  whole 
expciise  of  the  manure,  though  not  more  than  a 
third  or  a  half  should  be  charged  to  the  crop. — 
Assuming  as  a  fact  that  the  product  was  1400 
bushels,  the  expense  falls  short  of  two  and  a  half 
centstheljusliel.  1  make  no  charge  for  the  ground, 
because  it  had  eiven  its  crop  of  clover;  and  the 
tops  more  than  rom|jensated  for  the  after-feed. — 
Besides,  it  is  greatly  enriched,  and  made  clean 


the  labour,  I  will  state  my  mode  of  culture  some- 
what in  detail.  The  ground  being  a  sand  or  sand 
loam,  requires  but  one  ploughing  for  any  cro|), 
and  is  soon  pulverized  by  the  harrow.  This  work 
was  therefore  done  in  less  time  than  is  stated  in 
the  estimate.  The  drill-barrow  is  propelled  by  a 
man  in  the  same  way  that  a  wheelbarrow  is;  and 
it  requires  the  same  time  to  drill  in  and  cover  the 
seed,  that  it  would  to  furrow  the  ground  for  corn. 
The  seed  being  sown  in  drills,  an  implement  call- 
ed the  cultivator,  which  cuts  22  inches,  destroys 
the  weeds  and  mellows  the  soil  between  the  rows. 
The  thinning  and  weeding  are  performed  by  tur- 
nip.hoes,  the  blades  of  which  are  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  and  eight  inches  long;  their  ex- 
tremities being  rounded,  turned  up  and  united, 
form  a  shank  for  the  handle.  With  one  of  these, 
a  man  walks  between  the  rows,  and  draws  it 
through  the  strip  left  untouched  by  the  cultivator, 
leaving  the  plants  standing  only  at  intervals  of 
nine  to  twelve  inches.  After  a  little  practice,  a 
labourer  will  thin  half  an  acre  a  day.  1  have  es- 
timated one  fourth  of  an  acre  as  a  day's  work. — 
In  harvesting,  pits  are  made  at  convenient  distan- 
ces, five  or  SIX  feet  square,  and  eii,ht  or  ten  in- 
ches, only,  deep.  The  roots  are  drawn  u])  with 
a  potato-hook,  and  thrown  to  the  edges  of  the  pit, 
"here  a  boy  seizes  them  by  the  tails,  and,  with  a 
laige  knife,  strikes  off  the  top  at  a  blow,  and 
throws  them  into  the  pit.  They  are  raised  in  a 
pile  two  or  three  feet  above  the  surface,  and 
brought  to  a  point,  slightly  covered  with  straw 
and  two  or  three  inches  of  earth. 

It  remains  to  be  sliown,  that  the  crop  thus  pro- 
duced is  really  worth  what  it  has  cost;  to  wit, 
two  and  a  huf  cents  the  bushel,  or  thirty  four  dol- 
lars sixty  two  cents  in  the  gross  I  can  perhaps 
best  demonstrate  this,  by  stating  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  manner  of  consuming 
it.  As  my  farm  is  small,  it  is  of  importance  that 
every  acre  should  be  appropriated  to  the  mt.st 
profitable  use.  I  keep  seven  good  cows,  and  a 
yoke  of  oxen.  To  render  them  profitable,  it  is 
necessary  they  should  be  well  kept.  Wiih  small 
enclosures,  a  good  selection  of  grasses,  and  fre- 
quent shiUings,  a  cow  may  do  tolerable  well  with 
an  acre  of  pasture;  but  in  a  single  enclosure  of 
ordinary  pasturage,  two,  and  sometimes  three 
acres  to  each  cow  are  found  necessary  to  render 
the  dairy  productive.  Assum.ing  what  I  conceive 
to  be  a  fair  medium,  I  should  then  require  eigh- 
teen acres  of  pasture  to  keep  my  nine  cattle  till 
the  first  of  August;  and  about  six  tons  of  hay 
(allowing  each  animal  to  consume  24  lbs.  per 
diem,  or  a  ton  in  three  months)  to  keep  them 
through  the  months  of  March  and  April.  Now, 
these  eighteen  acres  of  pasture  converted  into 
mowing  ground,  estimating  the  product"  at  two 
tons  per  acres,  (and  I  would  not  commute  at  less 
than  three  tons,)  would  give  36  tons  of  hay.— The 
fair  average  price  of  this  is  §10  the  ton.  Deduct 
S4  the  ton  for  curing  and  marketing,  and  it  leaves 
a  clear  profit  of  J*,6  the  ton,  or  §216  on  the  whole 
eighteen  acres,  which  I  propose  to  convert  from 
pasture  to  meadow.  Now  if  I  can  keep  my  stock, 
and  keep  it  well,  without  the  aid  of  these  eigh- 
teen acres,  my  gain  will  be  the  difference  be 
tween  the  profit  on  36  tons  of  hay,  or  §216,  and 
the  actual  expense  of  the  food  on  which  it  sub 
sists.  This  brings  me  to  the  first  point  suggest- 
ed— the  uses  to  which  the  turnijisare  to  be  afi/iUed. 

I  propose  to  feed  them  at  the  rate  of  one'bushel 
per  day  to  each  animal,  coiUmencing  the  first  of 
March.  As  60  lbs.  of  roots  will  be  far  better  for 
a  cow  or  an  ox,  at  that  season,  than  12  lbs.  of  hay, 
the  quantity  of  hay  fed  to  them  may  be  diminish- 
ed one  half  after  that  time.     This  will  make  a 


aid  in  fine  order  for  a  barley  crop,  by  the  manure  jsaving  of  three  tons  of  hay  in  March  and  April 
and  turnij;s.  IThis  .saving,  which  will  be  equal  to   S30    I   will 

Ihat  I  may  not  be  charged  with  underrating! take  no  account  of,  as  the  feeding  may  be  con- 
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tinned  20  days  in  May,  till  lucerne  is  Jit  to  cut. 

I'he  1400  bushels  ruta  baga  will,  at  this  rate,  feed 
nine  head  of  cattle  till  the  first  of  August.  But 
as  they  may  not  keep  later  than  the  10th  or  15th 
Jnlv — and  I  think  they  will  keep  till  that  time — 
resort  will  be  had  to  clover,  if  the  lucerne  fails,  or 
to  the  early  mown  fields. 

While  the  ground  remains  frozen,  witli  a  pick- 
ax or  grubbing  hoe,  an  opening  may  be  easily  made 
into  a  pit.  The  whole  of  the  roots  are  taken  out 
of  it,  put  in  the  barn,  and  covered  with  straw. — 
They  are  fed  without  being  cut,  in  the  yards — 
they  being  kept  well  littered— or  in  the  stables. 
When  the  ground  has  thawed,  they  are  placed  in 
mangers  or  troughs,  in  the  stables,  sheds  or  yards. 
And  in  April  and  May,  the  roots  are  all  taken 
from  the  pits,  and  spread  on  the  floors  of  the 
barns.  The  lucerne  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary 
after  the  15th  or  20th  May.  This  grass  will  bear 
cutting  three  times,  at  intervals  of  30  to  35  days; 
and  as  I  have  an  acre  of  it  in  excellent  order,  I 
think  it  will  afford  me  a  continued  supply,  until 
my  meadows  and  grain  fields  are  ready  to  be  pas« 
tured. 

According  to  the  data  which  I  have  assumed, 
the  account  will  stand  thus: — 

Prtyfit  on  18  acres  in  meadow,  g216  00 

From  which  we  are  to  deduct. 

Expense  of  1400  bushels  ruta 

b-ga,    ....         g34  62 
Valueofan  acre  of  lucerne,  say,  20  00 54  62i 

Difference  or  gain,         .         .         §161  37i 

I  have  made  no  account  for  feeding  the   roots 

and  lucerne,  as  I  think  the  manure,  the  value  of 

which  is  not  generally  appreciated,  wil!  afford  an 

ample  remuneration. 

The  preceding  result,  I  am  aware,  will,  by 
many,  be  deemed  altogether  visionary.  I  confess 
it  is  calculated  to  surprise  those  who  have  never 
had  the  opportunitj;  of  appreciating  the  value  of 
this  root ;  yet  on  re'  examining  the  estimate,  I  do 
not  find  that  I  have  erred  in  its  favour.  I  have 
cultivated  the  ruta  baga  six  years,  and  my  opin'^on 
of  its  value  has  continued  to  increase.  It  is  not 
only  valuable  for  neat  cattle,  but,  when  boiled  or 
steamed,  for  horses  and  swine  ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing superiorto  it  for  sheep.  It  isalso  in  the  spring 
a  fine  vegetable  for  the  table.  It  has  been  a  sure 
crop  with  me  ;  bears  much  frost  without  injury; 
does  not  become  pithy,  and  may  be  kept  as  late 
in  the  summer  as  the  potato.  Yet  it  is  generally 
getting  out  of  credit,  from  the  circumstance  of 
few  persons  having  been  successful  in  their  at- 
tempts to  cultivate  it.  If  sown  on  a  light  soil,  well 
manured,  cleaned  and  thinned  when  the  plants 
ai  e  small,  and  the  ground  kept  well  stirred,  it  can- 
not fail  to  remunerate  the  cultivator. 


PROPER  TIME  FOR  SEEDING  WHEAT 
TO  PREVENT  FLY. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Frederick  County,  Md.Jan.  4.  1825. 
Sir, — In  looking  over  the  contents  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  number  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  I  noticed  the  different  result  expe- 
rienced by  two  respectable  gentlemen  in  prepar- 
ing their  seed  wheat,  and  what  the  effect  and  be- 
nefit was  that  they  found  from  it.  As  it  appears 
Mr.  Birniewas  disappointed — the  steep  and  lime 
had  not  the  desired  effect  to  prevent  the  fly  from 
injuring  his  wheat.  Mr.  Buel  is  satisfied  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  |)reparation  he  apolied  to  his 
sec!  wheat  had  the  desired  efl'ect  in  his  crop,  but 
c-annot  account  why  it  had  not  the  same  good  ef- 
fect with  Mr.  Birnie.  Heing  satisfied  that  these 
two  gentlemen  have  given  the  result  of  their  ex- 
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perience  to  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
which  is  so  laudable  in  them,  and  sliould  be  done 
by  every  farmer,  1  will  now  give  my  opinion 
wherein  Mr.  Birr.ie  mismanaged  in  seeding,  and 
thereby  had  the  heavy  loss  in  his  crop.  By  at 
least  fifteen  years  of  experience  I  have  found 
seel  wheat,  prepared  as  Mr.  Buel  states  he  does, 
and  sowed  between  the  20th  and  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  fly  did  never  destroy,  nor  even  hurt 
to  be  complained  of.  To  sow  later  than  this  in 
our  district  of  country  (without  the  land  is  very 
strong)  the  Hy  will  take  it  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  destroy  it ;  sow  it  earlier  the  Sy  will  get  in 
the  young  crop  in  the  autumn,  and  injure  it  also; 
therefore,  I  have  found  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
the  ri^lu  time  for  seeding,  and  even  more  so  than 
any  part  of  the  work  to  raise  a  croji  of  wheat.  It 
is  immaterial  that  I  differ  with  the  gentlemen  in 
what  way  the  fly  is  propagated — to  find  out  the 
proper  time  for  seeding  is  of  much  more  conse- 
quence. A  Frederick  County  Farmer. 

SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF 
LUCERNE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Sir, — In  your  5th  vol.  page  214,  is  an  article  on 
lucerne,  taken  from  the  New -Brunswick  Times. 
I  have  read  in  some  newspaper  the  remarks  of 
the  New-Jersey  Farmer,  and  observed  that  you 
had  omitted  a  part  which  I  think  material,  and 
therefore  endeavour  to  supply  the  omission  as 
well  as  I  can  from  memory. 

The  New-Jersey  farmer  recommended  sowing 
about  half  a  bushel  of  spring  barley,  or  spring 
rye,  with  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  lucerne 
6eed  to  the  acre  ;  and  if  spring  rye  could  not  be 
got,  to  use  winter  rye.  Last  spring  I  sowed  one 
acre  with  a  half  bushel  of  spring  barley  and  16 1 
jpoundsof  lucerne  seed,  and  another  acre  with  the 
came  quantity  of  seed  and  a  hall  bushel  of  win- 
ter rye.  The  object  in  sowing  gram  is  to  serve  as 
a  nurse  to  the  young  grass  against  the  heat  of  the 
scorching  sun.  The  barley  quickly  grew  up  so 
as  to  protect  the  young  grass,  and  being  thin  did 
not  smother  it.  The  rye  being  thin,  branched  out, 
and  for  some  time  did  not  shoot  uj)  like  the  bar- 
ley. The  grain  of  the  barley  was  heavy  and  fine, 
and  the  produce  was  full  half  a  crop ;  the  rye 
produced  no  grain.  I  directed  the  barley  to  be 
mown  high,  in  order  that  the  young  grass  might 
be  injured  as  little  as  possible.  The  lucerne  on 
both  acres  was  mown  about  the  last  of  August ; 
by  the  last  of  September  it  was  knee  high,  and 
my  overseer  wanted  to  mow  it  again,  but  I  forbid 
him,  thinking  it  would  check  the  growth  of  the 
roots,  and  prevent  the  grass  putting  up  so  vigo- 
rously in  the  spring. 

It  maj'  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  early  part 
of  last  summer  was  seasonable. 

In  order  to  have  the  quantity  of  seed  regularly 
sown,  I  directed  that  each  acre  should  be  divided 
into  eight  equal  parts,  and  two  pounds  of  seed 
sown  on  each  part,  so  that  it  might  readily  be  as- 
certained whether  too  much  or  too  little  seed  was 
used.  The  sooner  it  is  sown  in  the  spring  the 
better,  provided  the  ground  is  dry  and  in  good 
order.  The  ground  ought  to  be  good,  and  well 
cultivated  the  preceding  year  in  potatoes,  or 
some  other  crop,  to  destroy  weeds,  as  weeds  are 
very  injurious  to  the  young  plant. 

It  is  important  to  procure  good  seed  ;  Robert 
Sinclair  last  spring  had  some  very  fine,  which  he 
sold  at  a  half  dollar  a  pound.  In  order  to  be  cer- 
tain  of  good  seed,  1  have  for  two  years  imported 
it  from  Liverpool,  where  it  was  procured  for  me 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  8c  James  Brown.  The  cost, 
charges,  and  duty,  amounted  to  nearly  fifty  cents 
a  pound.  J.  E.  HOWARD. 

January  21»t,  1825. 


FLORIDA  COTTON. 

In  our  last  number,  mention  was  made  of  some 
beautiful  samples  of  Cotton,  transmitted  from 
Florida  by  Captain  Burch,  of  the  Quarter  Mas- 
ter's Department,  through  the  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retary at  War,  who  is  amongst  the  most  accom- 
plished practical  planters,  and  enlightened  promo- 
ters of  the  interests  of  Agriculture  in  our  coun- 
try— His  letter  follows  : — 

Washington,  J^ov.  ISih,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  herewith  four  samples  of 
Cotton  raised  in  Florida,  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  by  Captain  Burch,  of 
the  Quarter-Master's  Department.  Believing 
that  I  could  not  better  dispose  of  them  than  by 
placing  them  in  your  hands,  where  the  mecha- 
nics and  manufacturers  may  see  and  judge  of  their 
quality,  I  have  a  real  pleasure  in  transmitting 
them  to  you  for  that  purpose. 

With  great  regard  and  esteem, 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq..  Baltimore. 

The  samples  were  of  Cotton  cultivated  by  Jo/in 
Gamier,  Esq.  of  Santa  Rosa  Sound,  and  were  ac- 
companied with  the  following  memoranda: — 
No.  1,  from  Sea-Island  seed. 
No.  2,  from  Mississippi  and  Mexican  seed. 
No.  3,  from  Mexican  or  white  seed. 
I     No.  4,  from  Mississippi  seed. 

They  were  all  sent  to  our  friend  S.  W.  Pome- 
Iroy,   to  be   subjected  by  him,   to   the   examina- 
jtion  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  manufac- 
turers in  Massachusetts,  and  they  have  been  re- 
Icently  returned  to  us  with   a  lettt  r,  from   which 
we  make  the  following  extract :  "  I  enclose  a  let- 
jter  addressed  to  me  on  the  subject  from  P.  T 
I  Jackson,  Esq.  to  whose  efficiency  and  sound  judg- 
ment the  Waltham  Manufactory,  I  believe,  owes 
not  a  little  of  its  celebrity. 

The  remarks  of  this  gentleman  will  be  duly  es- 
timated, when  it  is  known  that  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material  has  been  underhis  superintendance 
since  its  first  establishment." 

Mr.  Jackson's  Letter  to  Mr.  Potieroy. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  examined  the  cotton  you 
handed  me,  and  have  made  some  short  remarks 
on  each  sample.  It  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of 
the  quality  by  such  samples.  1  can  say,  general- 
ly, that  I  think  them  very  good;  ami  that  cotton 
of  like  qualities  would  bring  in  this  market  high 
prices.  1  do  not  so  much  like  Nos.  1  and  2,  but 
would  like  to  purchase  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  50  to  100 
bales  of'each  kind  on  trial,  and,  perhaps,  half  as 
much  of  Nos.  1  and  2.  I  shall  want  of  cotton 
like  Nos.  3  and  4,  about  2000  bales  next  year,  and 
if  the  gentlemen  who  forwarded  this  can  send 
me  100  bales  this  season  on  trial,  I  might  be  able 
to  contract  for  part,  at  least,  of  my  next  year's 
supply. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  T.  JACKSON. 

Boston,  Jan.  15,  1825. 

Remarks  on  No.  1,  from  Sea-Island  seed,  by  an 
agent  for  several  factories:  Nearly  equal  to  best 
Sea-Island.  If  sown  near  salt  water  it  would  be 
equal. 

Remarks  of  P.  T.  Jackson :  Very  clean,  but  not 
so  good  a  staple,  nor  is  it  so  soft  and  silky  as  good 
Sea-Island. 

Remarks  on  No.  2,  from  Mississippi  and  Mexi. 
can  seed,  by  an  agent  for  several  factories :  Very 


Remarks  on  No.  3,  from  Mexican  or  white  seed, 
by  an  agent  for  several  factories  :  Similar  to  the 
best  New-Orleans,  but  not  so  strong,  though 
equally  fine. 

By  T.  P.  Jackson  :  Very  soft  and  silky  and 
clean,  but  not  very  strong. 

No.  4,  remarks  by  an  agent  for  several  facto- 
ries :  Equal  to  tiie  best  New-Orleans,  or  any  short 
staple  cotton  in  the  world. 

By  P.  T.  Jackson  :  Very  soft  and  fine, and  clean. 
For  the  use  of  Waltham  Manufactory,  we  prefer 
cream  colour. 

Remarks  by  a  merchant  who  has  long  been  an 
importer  and  dealer,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  judges,  of  that  class,  in  Boston:  On  No.  1, 
degenerated  much  in  staple  from  the  Georgia 
Sea-Island,  but  better  than  prime  New-Orleans. 
On  No.  2,  superior  to  the  Mexican  or  white  seed 
in  length  and  fineness  of  staple.  On  No.  3,  rather 
finer,  and  better  staple  than  Georgia  Upland  ; 
considered  of  same  value.  On  No.  4,  equal  to 
prime  New  Orleans. 

Thus  we  have  given  the  result  of  the  examination 
of  a  valuable  commodity,  to  the  growth  of  which 
it  seems  this  newly  acquired  and  rich  territory  is 
well  adapted.  But  after  all  the  only  cue  to  the  re- 
marks in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  consists  in  the 
designation  of  the  seed  from  which  the  samples 
were  produced.  To  appreciate  the  information, 
and  to  draw  practical  deductions  from  it  most  ef- 
fectually, it  is  also  necessary,  we  are  aware,  to 
have  a  view  of  the  samples;  we  shall  deposit  them, 
with  this  paper,  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  at  Washington  asusual,  together  ivith 
the  surplus  of  grains,  grasses,  flower  seed,  fee. 
ivhirh  have  reached  our  har.ds  for  distribution 
since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  cliiefiy  from 
publick  spirited  Officers  of  the  Navy. 


good,  equal  to  fair  quality  Sea-!sland 

By  P.  T.  Jackson:  Very  soft  and  clean;  fine 
fibre;  longer  staple  than  New-Orleans;  but  not 
so  long  or  strong  as  Sea-Island. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  NAVY. 

[We  have  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers 
the  following  interesting  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy — It  throws  valuable  light  on 
a  subject  in  which  the  landed  interest  is  much 
concerned,  and  which,  if  they  take  due  advan- 
tage of  it,  will  avail  them  to  great  profit — es- 
pecially the  western  portion  of  the  United 
States. — Edit. 

Navy  Department,  7 
January  5th,  1S25.  5 
Sir, —  In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  17th  May  last, 
"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  cause  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
showing  the  reasons,  if  any,  why  canvass,  cables, 
and  cordage,  made  of  hemp,  the  growth  of  the 
United  States,  may  not  be  used  in  the  equipment 
of  national  vessels,  with  equal  advantage  as  if  of 
foreign  fabric  or  materials,"  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you  the  following  report : — 

The  resolution  was  communicated  to  the  Board 
of  Navy  Commissioners,  who  have  furnished  the 
answer  marked  A. 

A  variety  of  questions  were  proposed  to  grow- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  hemp,  and  answers  re- 
ceived, from  which  the  extracts  marked  No.  X 
to  5  are  taken. 

From  these  and  other  sources  of  information, 
the  following  conclusions  are  drawn. 

1st.  That  hemp  may  be  cultivated  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  any  extent  which  our  necessities 
may  require. 

2d.  Thai,  in  the  present  mode  of  cultivation, 
there  are  some  errors,  which  may  readily  be 
corrected  when  more  attention  is  paid  to  it. 
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3d.  riiat,  in  its  natural  state,  it  is,  in  all  im- 
portant qualities,  equal  to  that  which  we  are  in 
tile  lirii  it  of  importing. 

4ih.  That  it  is  injured  in  the  mode  of  rotting 
and  picjiuring  it  for  manufacture. 

5th.  That,  it  sown  thicker  on  the  ground,  wa- 
ter-rotted, and  prepared  with  care,  it  will  be,  for 
all  purposes,  equal  to  any  other. 

6th.  That  caiivass-cables,  and  cordai;e,  manu- 
factured out  of  it,  as  now  cultivated,  are  inferior 
in  colour,  strentjth,  and  durability,  to  those  nia- 
nufacturtd  from  imported  hemp,  and  consequc-nt- 
ly  are  not  as  safe  or  proper  for  use  in  the  navy. 
And  that  this  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason, 
"  why  canvass,  caljles,  and  cordage,  made  or 
hemp,  the  growth  of  the  United  Slates,  may  not 
be  used  in  the  equipment  cf  national  vessels,  with 
equal  advantage  as  if  of  foreign  fabric  or  mate- 
rials." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
With  sentiments  of  high  respect,  Sir, 
Vour  most  obedient  servant, 
SAM'L  L.  ;riOUTHAKD. 

To  the  Preatdcnt  of  the  Uniu-J  Slates. 

A. 

Navy  Commissioner's  Office,      ? 
A'overiiber  17th,  1824.  5 

S!>,-^Tlie  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  honourable 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  of  17th  May 
last,  calling  for  a  report,  "at  the  commencement 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  shewing  the  rea- 
son, if  any,  why  canvass,  cables,  and  cordage, 
made  of  hemi),  the  growth  of  the  United  Stales, 
may  not  be  used  in  the  equipment  of  national  ves- 
sels witli  equal  advantage  as  if  of  foreign  fabric  or! 
materials."  '  I 

Early  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  the' 
Commis.iioners  opened  an  extensive  correspon 
deuce  with  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
oi  canvass  and  cordage,  and  thej-  have  consulted 
all  the  aulhori  ies  within  iheir  reach,  with  tlie 
view  to  gam  such  information  upon  the  interest- 
ing question  embraced  by  the  res  'lution,  as  would 
assist  in  foi  riling  satisfactory  conclusions  and  they 
now  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  Commissioners  beg  leave  to  premise  that 
the  canvass  manulactured  in  the  United  States, 
is  made  i,enerally  of  Jiaj^.  Tliey  believe  that 
hemp  has  not  been  used  lor  that  purpose  in  any 
of  tlie  large  factories  :  though  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, that,  if  hemp  were  sowed  unusually  thiek, 
and  pulled  at  a  period  to  produce  a  fibre  or  hurl, 
on  a  medium  between  the  ordinary  hemp  and 
flax,  that  is  stouter  and  stronger  than  the  latter, 
yet  not  so  coarse  and  rough  as  the  former,  it 
might  be  found  to  be  an  advantageous  substitute 
in  the  manufacture  of  canvass. 

\\  ith  regard  to  flax  tor  the  manufacture  of 
canvass,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ameri- 
can plant,  if  water-rotted  and  properly  dressed, 
•will  make  a  cloth  which  may  be  used  in  the 
equipment  of  our  national  vessels,  with  equal 
advantage  as  if  of  foreign  fabric  or  materials. 
We  have  purchased  a  considerable  quantity  of 
canvass  made  in  the  United  States,  of  flax  grown 
at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  where  they  are  "  in 
the  hal)it  of  water-rotiing  it;"  and  its  quality  is 
not  only  considered  sulHciently  good  for  the  ser- 
vice, but  equal  to  that  of  the  best  imported  can- 
vass. We  have  also  purchased  canvass  made 
foreign  and  dew-rotted,  American  flax  mixed, 
and  it  has  passed  inspection,  though  not  equal  to 
that  made  from  the  Fairfield  flax. 

Tne  manufacturers  of  canvass  object  to  dew- 
rotted  flax  on  various  grounds.  Tht-y  prefer  Dutch 
at  15  or  Irish  at  14  cents  per  llj,  to  this  kind  of 
flax  at  9  cents  per  jjound :  because,  while  one 
hundred  pounds  of  Dutch  will  yield  72  lbs.  andi 


100  lbs.  of  Irish  will  yield  65  lbs.  the  like  quan- 
tity of  American  dew- rotted  will  yield  only  40 
li)s.  American  flax.  No  reason  can  be  discovered 
wh/  the  American  flax  should  yield  so  much  less 
tliaii  the  Dutch,  unless  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  de-  i 
fective  process  of  rotting,  dressing,  audprepa-l 
rin,^  it  for  market.  The  American  plant,  in  its 
natural  siate,  contains,  it  is  believed,  as  great  a 
portion  of  fibi'e  or  lint  as  cither  of  the  others. 
A  respectable  manufacturer  has  stated,  that  he 
has  long  used  the  Fairfield  flax,  and  that  he  con-' 
siaers  it  "more  flexible,  less  woody,  and  strong-, 
er  than  that  grown  at  the  south,  and  preferable! 
to  Russia  flax." 

Other,  anJ  apparently  well  founded  objections, | 
are  urged  by  the  manulacturers  of  canvass  against] 
common  American  flax.    They  say  that  in  bleach-: 
ing,  the  Irisii  flax   has  an  advantage  over  every  | 
other  description  ;  that  the  colouring  matter   is 
extracted  from  it  with  less  trouble  and  expense 
than  the  Dutch  ;  that  the  American  flax  requires 
at  least  two-thirds  more  expense  and  twice  the 
trouble  of  any  other  flax.     The  reason  assigned 
for  this  by  the  American  manufacturers  is,  that 
the  American  flax  is  not  pulled  until  the  seed  are 
ripe;  whereas,  in   Ireland,  it    is   pulled  green; 
but,  in  opposition   to  this   conclusion,  it  is  said 
that,  "  in  the  Netherlands,  where  flax  is  suppos 
ed  to  be  the  best  prepared,  generally  speaking, 
of  any  in  Kurope;  and  in   Fiance,  flax  is  always 
allowed  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  is  never  pull- 
ed, particluarly  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  until  the 
seed  are  perfectly  formed  and  the  capsule  brown 
and  hard,  so  as  to  be  easily  diseiigageil  from  the 
stalk  ;"  and  if,  as  is  alleged,  Irish  flax   is   found 
to  be  more  easily  bleached  than  the  Dutch,  this 
advantage  appears  to  be  more  than  couiitcrbalan 
ced  by  the  fact,  that  luO  IDs.  of  the  latter  will 
yield  7  lbs.  mure  of  clean  flax  than  an  equal quau 
tity  of  the  former. 

The  practice  of  pulling  the  plant  in  a  green 
state,  is  defended  on  the  grounds  that,  the  young- 
er the  plant,  the  finer  the  tissue  :  yet,  it  is  staiedj 
as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  flax  inttiuled 
for  ihejincst  /uir/ioses,  is  not  pulled  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, until  the  seed  are  ripe.  An  intelligent 
French  gentleman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Besnard, 
(an  extract  of  which  will  be  found  among  the 
papers  accompanying  this  report)  assigns  reasons, 
which  appear  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  prac- 
tice which  prevails  hi  Holland,  both  as  to  the  jie- 
riod  when  flax  is  pulled,  and  their  peculiar  meth- 
od of  steeping  it. 

The  "high  price  of  ,\merican  fiax,  its  unequal 
quality,  and  the  uncertainty  of  supply,"  are  urg- 
ed as  among  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
some  of  the  manufacturers  of  canvass,  after  re- 
peated trials,  to  recommence  the  importation  of 
Irish  flax;  while  others  observed  that  thty  have 
imported  none  since-the  fall  of  1S21,  being  about 
to  obtain  a  suflicient  supply  of  American  flax. 

It  appears  to  be  the  universal  opinion  of  expe- 
rienced men,  that  the  process  of  dew-rotting  flax 
diminishes  its  value  and  its  weight,  injures  its 
colour,  and  impairs  its  quality  and  strength.  The 
experiments  stated  in  thepaperC,  annexed,  tend 
to  confirm  this  opinion. 

With  regard  to  "  cables  and  cordage,  made  of 
hemp,  the  growth  of  the  United  States,"  many 
of  the  observations  previously  made,  with  re- 
spect to  flax,  are,  in  a  great  degree,  applicable 
to  hemp.  In  its  natural  state,  American  is  be- 
lieved to  be  equal  to  the  best  Russia  hemp  ;  the 
almost  universal  custom  of  dew-rotting  it,  is  so 
deleterious  in  its  efi'ects  upon  the  fibre,  as  to  pre- 
sent insuperable  objections  to  its  use  in  the  navy. 
This  process  not  only  weakens  the  fibre,  but  pre- 
vents the  tar  from  incorporating  with  the  yarns, 
thus  rendering  it  seriously  objectionable,  particu- 
larly for  cables.    The  manufacturers  of  cordage 


further  object  to  it,  because  "  its  staple  is  rough, 
and  occupies  more  time  in  the  manufacture;" 
and,  "generally  comes  to  market  in  a  slovenly 
manner,  with  various  qualities  mixed  together, 
and  badly  cleaned."  They  say,  that  cordage 
made  of  liussia  hemp  is  preferred  by  the  consu- 
mer, at  an  advance  of  50  to  100  per  cent.;  that 
dew  rotted  cordage,  "  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, becomes  rotten,  and  after  being  used  a 
short  time,  cannot  be  depended  on."  A  gentle- 
man of  experience  says,  "  before  the  late  war 
we  used  some  cordage  made  from  Kentucky  yarns 
— many  persons  did  it  for  the  purposes  of  encour- 
aging American  productions;  some  of  them  had 
strong  prejudices  in  its  favour  ;  but,  after  a  fair 
trial,  those  persons  confessed  to  me  that  they 
must  give  up  the  use  of  it ;  that  it  would  not  wear 
well,  and  they  could  not  depend  on  it."  The 
same  gentleman  further  observes,  "  I  would  not 
use  cordage  made  of  Kentucky  yarns  or  hemp, 
even  if  I  could  procure  it  at  half  the  price  of 
cordage  made  from  Russia." 

Manufacturers  and  consumers  of  cordage  ap- 
pear universally  to  concur  in  these  opinions. 
Equally  decided  is  their  opinion  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  American  plant  in  its  natural  state.  They 
all  say,  that  American  hemp,  pulled  in  the  right 
season,  water-rotted,  and  properly  handled,  would 
make  as  good  cordage  as  the  best  Russia.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  forciljly  contended,  that  it  would 
be  preferable,  because  Russia  hemp  is  injured 
from  being  heated  on  shipboard;  an  injury  to 
which  American  hemp,  used  in  the  United  States, 
would  not  be  liable. 

While  these  opinions  appear  well  founded, 
there  is  another  consideration,  which  addresses 
itself  immediately  and  forcibly  to  the  growersof 
hemp  in  the  United  S;ates.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  /irodiict  of  given  portions  of  plant,  wa- 
ter rotted,  and  dew-rotud,  is  confidendy  believ- 
ed to  be  greatly  in  favor  of  the  former  mode. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  boiling  and 
steaming,  to  avoid  either  process  of  rotting:  but 
the  result  proved  unsatisfactory. 

Pushing  their  experiments  with  a  perseve- 
rance which  deserves,  and  must  ultimately  se- 
cure success,  our  countrymen  have  lately  intro- 
duced a  machine,  called  "the  flax  and  hemp 
dresser,"  with  a  view  to  avoid  altogether  the  pro- 
cess of  rotting.  The  power  of  this  machine,  to 
disengage  eft'ectually  the  woody  part  of  the  plant 
from  the  lint,  is  spoken  of  confidently  by  those 
who  have  seen  it  in  operation;  but  whether  the 
hemp  thus  prepared,  will  be  as  serviceable  as  the 
water-rotted  ;  whether  it  will  not  be  more  liable 
in  bulk,  to  injury,  from  the  gum  and  mucilage 
which  are  wholly  left  in  it;  or  whether  other  ob- 
jections may  not  exist,  are  points  upon  which  the 
Commissioners  are  uninformed.  They  have, 
however,  engaged  a  small  supply  of  yarns  from 
hemp  thus  prepared,  and  intend  making  experi- 
ments to  test  their  strength  and  durability. 

About  twelve  months  since,  a  gentleman  pro- 
duced a  sample  of  cordage,  made,  it  is  believed, 
of  American  dew-rotted  hemp,  with  the  yarns 
dipped  in  pyroligneous  acid,  and  tarred  about 
one-eighth  as  much  as  yarns  usually  are,  prior  to 
being  laid  ;  calculating,  that  the  an'.iseptic  pro- 
erties  of  this  acid  would  obviate  the  injuries  sus- 
tained in  the  jirocess  of  dew -rotting,  and  impart 
to  the  cordage  a  duraoility  equal  to  that  made  of 
water-rotted  hemp.  With  a  view  to  an  experi- 
ment, the  Commissioners  have  engaged  enough 
of  these  yarns  to  make  a  nine-inch  cable.  Al- 
though the  gentleman  speaks  very  confidently  as 
to  the  durability  of  cordage  made  from  these 
yarns,  yet  we  are  unable  to  discern  how  the  pyro. 
ligneous  acid  can  remedy  the  defects  occasioned 
by  dew-rotting,  and  impart  to  the  cordage  the 
property  of  retaining  a   suflicient  portion  of  tar 
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for   its  preservation,  particularly  when  used  as 
cables. 

The  proceedings  of  Congress,  during  their  last 
session,  and  the  opinions  then  expressed,  that 
American  hemp,  in  its  natural  state,  is  equal  to 
Knssia;  anti  t'uat  tin-  ijrefcrence  given  to  the  hit 
tcr,  has  arisen  essentially,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  rnttcd  ;  have  induced  some  of  our 
most  respectable  farmers  to  engage  in  the  culii 
valion  and  preparation  of  henirj,  upon  the  lius- 
sian  system.  The  Commissioners  have  couti-act- 
ed  for  three  tons  of  American  hemp  of  lliis  de- 
scription, and  directed  it  to  be  made  into  cordage 
of  various  kinds,  in  oiMer  to  test  its  comparative 
strength  and  durability  with  the  best  Russia,  on 
board  the  ship  the  North  Carolina.  The  result 
of  this  experiment,  if  the  American  hemp  shall 
have  been  carefully  gathered,  at  the  right  sea- 
son, and  properly  prejjared,  will  enable  tue  Com- 
missionei's  to  exj)ress  a  satisfactory  opinion  upon 
the  subject;  and  they  cannot  entertain  a  doubt, 
that,  in  such  case,  it  will  be  in  their  pov/er  to 
say,  that  the  American  water-rotted  hemp  is  in 
all  respects,  fully  equal  to  the  best  llussia. 

M'itli  regard  to  "the  places  where,  and  the 
extent  to  which,  hemp  may  be  cultivated,"  in 
the  United  St.ites,  it  may  be  unreservedly  said, 
that  the  climate,  throughoiit  the  whole  rountry, 
is  i\o  where  unfi  imdly,  and  that  hemp  may  be 
cultivated  advantageously  wherever  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  it.  It  is  grown  in  great  perfection  in 
the  eastern,  western,  and  southern  states,  as  far 
south  as,  and  including,  Vi.-ginia.  We  have  not 
heard  of  any  grown  south  of  Virginia;  though, 
as  it  is  known  to  succeed  well  in  warm  latitudes, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  can  be  cultivated  in  our  most 
southern  states. 

The  papers  herewith.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  afFoid  satisfactory  information  upon  the 
"  rnaniier  of  raising  hemp,  and  preparing  it  for 
market,"  and  upon  the  other  points,  to  wliich 
you  have  been  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Board. 

Having  given  to  this  important  subject  that  at- 
tention to  which  its  intrinsic  merits  entitle  it,!  made  into  winter  heiiip  by  the  following  process  : 
and  which  a  strong  solicitude  to  contribute  to|  On  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  it  is  leVt  suspen- 
thc  improvement  of  every  source  of  national  in-;ded  in  tiie  open  air  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  it 
dependence  could  not  fail  to  excite,  the  Commis-  is  put  into  the  kiln   for  twenty-four  hours,  after 


cut  or  thrashed  hemp,  as  may  be  agreeable. 
The  cut  hemp  is  made  by  chopping  off  the 
heads  containing  the  seed  These  are  put  into 
the  kiln,  and,  after  remaining  there  for  eighteen 
hours,  the  seed  is  beaten  cut. 

If  thrashed  hemp  is  to  be  made,  the  heads  or 
tops  must  not  be  cut  off,  but  t!ie  bunches  of 
hemp,  placed  entire  in  the  kiln;  and,  if  the 
weather  be  warm,  it  will  be  suHiciently  dry  in 
three  days,  when  the  seed  must  be  thrashed  out 
of  the  heads.  In  either  case,  three  days  after 
the  seed  is  separated  from  it,  the  liemp  must  be 
put  to  steep  or  rot,  either  in  a  stream  or  a  pond, 
and  tiiat  the  hemp  may  be  entirely  immersed,  it 

is  put  under    wooden   frames  [TF-^^S: -I  uii 

on  which  stones  are  placed,  or,  where  they  are 
iiot  to  be  had,  earth  is  substituted,  after  the 
frames  are  covered  with  planks. 

The  clearer  and  purer  the  water,  the  better 
will  be  the  colour  of  theheuip.  Where  the  wa- 
ter is  warm,  tiiree  weeks  steeping  will  be  sufti- 
cient,  but,  if  cold,  as  in  rivers,  springs.  Sec.  five 
weeks  or  longer  may  be  necessary.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  this  period,  a  hiad  of  the  hemp  is  ta- 
ken out  and  dried  ;  if,  on  beating  and  cleaning  it, 
the  husk  comes  o(f,  the  hemp  may  then  be  taken 
out  of  the  water,  but,  if  the  husk  still  adheres  to 
it,  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain  some  time  longer. 
This  trial  must  be  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
till  the  husk  separates,  when  the  hemp  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  suspended  to  dry,  as 
directed  before,  on  its  being  taken  off  the  ground. 
The  hemp  is  now  made  into  the  two  sorts  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  s/iring  and  ivinter 
hemp,  tlie  former  being  dry  and  rather  of  a  with- 
ered appearance,  the  latter  more  moist,  and  of  a 
fine  brownish  green  colour,  containing  more  of 
the  vegetable  oil,  and,  therefore,  the  most  apt  to 
heat,  though,  if  not  shipx^ed  at  St.  Petersburg  or 
Riga,  before  Septemljer,  there  is  not  much  lisk  of 
its  heating  any  more  on  board  the  ships,  especial 
ly  on  short  voyages,  as  to  England,  and  aj-e  the 
best  fit  for  cables.  If  it  be  intendf  tl  that  the 
hemp  should  be  early  ready  for  the  market,  it  is 


sioners,  with  great  deference,  submit  the  result 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  great  respect. 

Sir,  youi  most  ob't  servant, 
JOHN  RODGERS. 
Hon.  S.  L.  Southard,  Sec'tj  of  the  Aavy. 
A. 
On  the  culture  and  prefiarinff  the  hem/i  in  liiissia, 
transmitted  by  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  Jdams,  Minii- 
ter  at  St.  Petersburg,  March,  1810. 

In  Russia,  when  the  season  is  mild,  the  hemp 
seed  is  sown  about  the  1st  June,  old  style.  The 
richer  the  soil  of  the  land  employed  tor  it,  the 
better.  A  chetwirt  of  seed,  f  100  chetwirts  are 
equal  to  73  quarters,  Winchester  measure.)  is 
sown  on  a  piece  of  land  of  SO  fathoms  (English 
feet)  long  and  60  fathoms  broad. 

The  land  is  first  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and, 
about  200  single  horse  loads  of  dung  being  sjjread 
upon  it,  it  is  left  for  six  days,  when  it  is  again 
ploughed,  and  the  seed  sown  and  harrowed  the 
same  day.  In  about  four  months  the  seed  be- 
comes ripe,  and  the  hernij  is  then  pulled  up 
•with  the  roots  ;  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  ton 
long  in  the  ground,  it  is  apt  to  become  harsh.  It 
is  bound  into  heads  or  bunches  of  four  handfulls 
each;  these  arc  hung  ui)on  sticks  placed  hori- 
zontally, thus,  X-0-O-O-O-O-O-X  and  allowed  to 
remain  so  for  two  days.    It  is   then   made   into 


which  it  is  broken  by  means  of  a  hand  mill,  and 
the  husk  is  then  beueu  off  by  striking  the  heads 
obliquely  witli  iron  and  wooden  instruments,  of 
the  shape  of  a  large  two-edged  knife;  lastly,  to 
unravel  it,  it  is  drawn  through  a  wooden  comb, 
or  card,  with  one  row  of  wide  wooden  teeth,  fix- 
ed perpendicularly 

The  hemp  is  then  laid  up  or  suspended  in  sheds 
and  is  fit  to  be  sorted,  bound  into  bundles,  and 
loaded  into  the  barks. 

The  hemp,  to  be  i)reparecl,as  spring  hemp,  is 
allowed  to  remain  suspended,  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  the  whole  winter,  until  it  be  dried  by 
the  sun  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  broken  and  clean 
ed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  winter  hemp. 

As  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer  elapses  be 
fore  it  can  be   made   fit  for  the  market,  none  of 
this  hemp  reaches  St.  Petersburg   until   the  fol- 
lowing spring,  that  is,  two  years  after  it  was  sown 

The  hem])  is  sown  in  the  same  manner  as  lin- 
seed, rye,  oi  wheat.  Land  of  a  sandy  soil,  may 
•  Ir.o  be  employed  for  it,  but  it  must  be  strongly 
manured,  otherwise  it  v-iill  be  too  short,  and  a 
flat  country  should  always  be  preferred. 

One  chetwirt  of  seed  commonly  yields  25  loads 
^upwards  26  pounds  English)  of  hemp,  and  twelve 
chetwirts  of  hemp  seed. 

[Here  follow  several  extracts  from  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer.] 

(To  he  conti7iued.) 


P\v\>\ic\c  \i\si\V\\l\ows. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF    THE 

Maryland   Academy  of.  Science  and  Literature. 

Akticlk  I  The  Societv  shall  be  known  and 
distinguished  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Mary- 
land Academy  of  Science  and  Literature. 

Art.  II.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a 
President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Secretary,  Trea- 
surer, Librarian,  and  four  Curators 

Alt.  III.  The  Society  may  be  formed  into  two 
classes  ;  the  one  to  be  called  the  C.lass  of  the  Sci- 
ences, and  the  other  the  Class  of  Literature. 

Art.  IV.  The  meetings  of  the  Classes  may  be 
conjoint  or  separate,  as  may  be  agreed  on  after 
the  Class  of  Literature  shall  have  been  formed. 

Art.  V.  The  Members  composing  this  Society 
shall  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Maryland  gene- 
rally: the  Society  may  ajipoint  Honorary  and 
Corresponding  Members;  provided  always,  that 
the  appointment  of  the  same  be  confined  to  men 
of  acknowledged  merit  in  Science  and  Literature, 
not  residents  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Art.  VI.  The  Oliicers  named  in  the  second 
article,  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot  at  the 
last  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  in  December. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  attend  and  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Socie- 
ty; to  convoke  the  Society  whenever  he  thinks 
its  interests  may  be  thereby  promoted,  and  to  ap- 
I'loint  all  committees,  and  to  have  the  casting  vote 
on  a  division  of  the  Society. 

§  2d.  The  Vice-Presidents,  or  either  of  them, 
shall  possess  all  the  powers  of  the  President  in 
his  absence. 

§  3d.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  faithful  re- 
cord of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and 
Carefully  ])reser\e  all  papers  and  manuscripts  ad- 
dressed to  the  same.  He  shall  lake  charge  of  and 
manage  the  correspondence  of  the  Vcademy. 

§  4th.  The  Preasurer  shall  take  charge  of 
and  superintend  the  collection  of  all  monies  be- 
longing to  the  Society,  and  shall  disburse  the 
Same  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Society  at 
any  one  of  their  stated  sittings.  It  shall  be  his 
duty  to  keep  a  faithful  and  fair  account  of  the 
same,  and  hold  it  in  readiness  to  be  presented  to 
the  Society  whenever  called  for. 

§  5th.  It  shall  be  the  duty'  of  the  Liiirarian 
to  take  charge  of  and  preserve' all  books  belonging 
to  the  Academy. 

§  6th.  The  Curators  shall  have  especial  charge 
of  the  Museum  and  a;i])aratus  of  the  Acade- 
my. It  shall  be  tlieir  duty  to  preserve  all  the 
objects  of  Natural  History  in  regular  and  syste- 
matic order,  and  to  pi  event  their  being  displaced, 
lost,  or  removed. 

Art.  VJII.  Five  Members  at  a  stated  meeting 
shall  form  a  quorum,  and  ten  at  a  special  meeting 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Art.  IX.  The  Resident  Members  only  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote,  or  eligible  to  any  office  in  the 
Society. 

Art.  X.  Such  by-l.iws  as  are  necessary  for  the 
further  regulation  of  the  Society  and  its  funds 
maybe  made,  or  amended,  from  time  to  time: 
provided,  that  three-fourths  of  tlie  Members  pre- 
sent  at  any  sitting  shall  concur  therein — but  no 
by-law  shall  be  passed  contravening  any  article 
01  this  constitution. 

Art  XI.  No  article  of  this  constitution  shall  be 
added,  altered,  or  amended,  without  the  consent 
of  tv.o-thirds  of  the  Members  present,  at  two 
successive  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Art.  XII.  Every  Resident  Member  on  his  ad- 
mission into  the  Society,  shall  subscribe  his  name 
to  the  constitution  and  receive  a  certificate  of 
membership  from  the  Secretary,  which  will  be 
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considered  asai)ledg,e  oE  conformity  to  its  con- 
stitution, laws,  and  resjulations. 

BY-LAWS. 

CHAPTER    I. — OF    MEMBERS. 

1.  For  admission  all  candidates  ninsl  be  propos- 
ed by  a  Resident  Member  to  a  committee  of  the 
Academy,  who  shall  be  stiled  the  Committee  of 

Election;  to  whose  fa \'0iirable  report,  the  alfir-.         •       ,  .  ,      ^  •,  ,         ■        ,    ,.  , 

malive  votes  of  three-fourths  of  the  Members!'''^'^'^'''"  J"'"  the  Libraiy  asa  deposit,  sha  1  be 
present,  shall  be  necessary  to  the  election  of  thei''"^'^"''^'^.  ''■""'  ^he  room s^of  the  Academy  without 
candidate.     This  rule  appertains  to  the  electionl'^'^  special  permission  of  the  bociety. 

of  all  Members,  whether  Resident,  Honorary,  or.  2.  All  Members  shall  have  free  access  to  the 
Corresnondinir  j  Museum,  and  the  books  subiect  to  the  regulation 

2.  No  person  shall   be  considered  a  Resident'"'''  the  Curators  and  Librarian. 


of  the  branches  of  Natural  Science,  or  Literature, 
may  be  appointed  by  the  Society  ;  and  such  lec- 
tures shall  be  given  under  their  especial  direc- 
tion and  protection,  regulating  each  particular 
course  as  may  seem  most  conducive  to  the  inte- 
rest ot  Science  and  Literature. 

CHAP.    VI. — OK    THE    MUSEUM    AND    LIBRARY. 

1.  No  specimen  in  the  Museum,  nor  any  book 


person 

Member  until  he  shall  ha»  c  paid  his  initiation  fee 
and  signed  the  constitution  ;  but  where  this  latter 
cannot  be  ell'ectcd,  owing  to  the  distant  residence 
of  the  member,  his  having  signified,  in  writing, 
his  readiness  to  do  so,  shall  be  considered  equiva- 
lent. 


3.  All  donations  of  books  shall  have  the  names 
of  the  donors  afiixed  thereto. 

4.  All  donations  in  Natural  History  sliall  have 
the  names  of  the  donors  and  the  localities  affixed 
thereto. 

5.  All  books  deposited  merely  can  be  withdrawn 


3.  A  Resident  Member  on  removing  from  the'^"-  ^''^  °Ption  of  the  depositor,  giving  the  Libra- 


rian due  notice  thereof. 


State,  with  the  intention  of  residing  abroad,  on 
giving  notice  thereof,  and  on  payment  of  bis  ar- 
rears, shall  become  a  Corresponding  Member; 
and  Corresponding  Members  removing  to  the 
State,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  their  per- 
manent residence,  shall  become  Kesident  Mem-,  _ 
berson  the  i)ayment  of  the  regular  initiation  fee.jand  the  sense  ot  the  Members  taken  thereon. 

2.  Names  of  visiters  announced  by  the  Presi 

CHAP.    II. — OF    MEETINGS.  Ident. 

1.  The  staged  meetings  of  the  Academy  shall  3.  Donations, 
be  held  on  Saturday  evening  of  every  wtek,  com-j 
niencing  on  the  hist  week  of  October,  and  endingi 
on  the  last  week  of  May  of  each  year;  and  diir-i 
ing  the  remaining  months  of  June,  July,  August,! 
and  Se])tember,  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  each  montu. 


2.  Special  meetings  may  be  heM  by  public  no- 
tice from  the  Presiclent,  or  by  resolution  of  the 
Society,  when  necessary. 

3.  All  visitors  at  the  sittings  of  the  Academy 
shall  be  introduced  by  one  of  the  Memijers,  and, 
their  names  shall  be  announced  by  the  President., 


CHAP.    VII. — OF    BUSINESS. 

1.  The  order  of  business  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Society,  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read. 


4.  Report  of  Committees. 

5.  Written  communications  and  lectures. 

6.  Verbal  communications. 

7.  Elections. 

8.  Any  other  business  which  may  demand  the 
attention  of  the  Academy. 


9.  Adjournment. 


&\xia\  Economy. 


BOTTS  IN   HORSES. 

THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER 

Tatery,  (Oneida  Co.  JV.  Y.J  Jan.  18,  ISiS 
Dear  Su\ — 1  consider  the  proof  of  suggestions 


CHAP.  III. — OF    CONTRIBUTIONS. 

1.  Every  Resident  Member  at  the  time  of  his 
admission,  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury  the  sum  of 

ten  dollars,  and  sh-a!l  be  subject  to  a  contribution"*  your  correspondents,  important  to  be  detailed 
of  four  dollars  a  year,  payable  quarterly,  on  the  '"  V""''  valuable  paper.  Looking  over  your  work, 
first  meeting  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  Mr.  Nimrod  Owings'  cure  for  the  Botts,  vol.5, 

2.  Such  additional  funds  as  may  be  required  by'Page  214,  met  my  eye,  and  I  can  verify  its  curing 
the  exigencies  of  the  Academy,  shall  be  raised  the  disease,  and  giving  almost  instantaneous  re- 
by  an  equal  levy  on  each  of  the  Resident  Mem-|l'ef,  after  all  the  horse-doctors  had  given  up  the 
bers.  '  animal. 

5.  No  Member  in  errears  for  one  year  shall  be|  The  last  summer  a  mare  was  so  violently  at- 
entitled  to  a  vote,  or  eligible  to  any  office,  until  tacked  during  my  absence  from  home,  that  her 
such  arrears  shall  have  been  paid;  and  if  any  ['''e  was  dispairtd  of,  and  the  case  reported  to  my 
Member  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  liquidate  hish^ife  (after  my  two  teamsters  and  others  had   ex- 


dues,  within  three  months  after  notification  there- 
of, his  name  shall  be  erased  from  the  list  of  Mem- 
bers. 

CHAP.   IV. — OF    COMMITTEES. 


hausted  their  knowledge,)  to  get  in  some  other 
person  as  a  salvo  to  their  own  credit ;  she  in  due 
form  assumed  perfect  knowledge  of  the  disease, 
although  previously  never  having  heard  of  it,  re- 
paired tomy  "  Vade  Mecum,"  l\\e.i7i;erican  Far- 

1.  There  shall  be    a   Committee  of  Election,]  wf»%  and  administered  according  to  Mr.  Owings: 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  all  nominations  the  resaalt  was  the  perfect  cure  of  the  horse 
for  membership,  and  to  rc|)ort  with  all  convenient 
speed  on  the  merits  of  all  such  candidates  for  ad- 
mission. 

2.  Committees  for  special  purposes,  may  be  ap- 
pointed when  required. 

3.  When  written  communications  are  made  to 
the  Academy,  they  shall  be  referred  to  a   Com 
mittee,  with  directions  to  report  thereon  at  the 
succeeding  meeting. 


Vour's  respectfully,  J.  E.  B, 

N.  B.  We  have  a  remarkable  fine  and  open  sea- 
son, such  as  has  not  been  experienced  for  a  long 


CHAP.    V. — OF    LECTURES. 

1.  The  Presiiienl  may  appoint  Members,  from 
time  to  time,  to  give  Lectures  before  the  Acade 
my  in  their  rooms. 

2.  Lecturers  to  deliver  public  courses  on  any 


ON  MAKING  ICE-HOUSES— &  VINEGAR. 

FROM    A    CORRESPONDENT. 

In  answer  to  your  query  about  Ice-Houses,  in 
the  Farmer  of  the  7th  : — Line  your  house  with 
>tone,  because  it  is  almost  as  cheap  as  wood,  and 
will  last  an  a.ije.  Let  your  house  be  dug  circular, 
wider  at  top  than  bottom,  say  sixteen  feet  at  top, 
thirteen  at  bottom;  a  circular  wall  will  not  cave 


in,  and  as  it   settles  will  bind  the   wall  firmer a 

dry  wall  will  do.  Ice  will  recede  or  melt  in  the 
summer  from  stone,  brick,  or  wood  ;  but  when  it 
docs  then  thrust  down  loose  straw  between  the 
ice  and  the  wall,  and  it  will  melt  no  more  there, 
provided  it    is  well  done  :  loose,  waste  straw   is 

better  than  bundles,  and  wheat  than  rye  straw. 

Keep  the  top  of  your  ice  always  well  covered  af- 
ter warm  weather  begins. 

In  the  Farmer  of  the  21st,  to  make  Vinegar : —  ' 
I  have  seen  it  tried  for  twenty  years,  and  do  not 
approve  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  of  what  use  is 
the  bottle  in  the  bun.g-hole  unless  set  in  the  sun? 
which  I  suppose  is  intended  ;  the  strength  of  the 
liquor  evaporates  through  the  vacancy  between 
the  bung-hole  and  neck  of  the  bottle  ;  the  liquor 
likewise:  the  cask  and  hoops  are  injuicd  by  the 
weather — the  staves  are  opened  by  the  sun  and 
air,  and  the  hoops  burst.  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  of  the  vinegar  made  so  a  third  is  lost. 

To  make  good  vinegar  fill  your  casks  with  ci- 
der, into  which  no  water  is  put,  bung  tliem  up 
with  a  long  bung,  with  a  rag  wrapped  around  it 
to  make  it  tight — along  bung  that  you  may  pull  it 
cut  without  much  trouble  :  set  your  casks  in  a 
garret,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  where  there 
is  nothing  between  them  and  the  sun  but  the 
shingles — let  your  casks  be  raised  so  that  you 
can  examine  them  easily  when  you  please,  which 
ought  to  be  once  a  fortnight,  for  even  here  the 
casks  are  subject  to  leak,  the  hoops  to  fly,  and  the 
liquor  to  evaporate  ;  and  keep  them  always  full : 
— it  is  well  to  have  three,  one  of  the  best  out  of 
which  you  may  draw  into  bottles;  the  second  to 
fill  the  first  with  ;  the  third,  waste  cider  to  fill 
up  the  second  with. 

I  tried  this:  twenty  years  ago  a  gentleman  told 
me  to  put  a  peck  of  bran  in,  or  six  or  eight  sheets 
of  coarse  writing  paper  ;  I  put  the  bran  inlo  one, 
the  paper  into  the  other — both  answered  well. — 
My  vinegar  is  so  strong  that  my  family  puts  water 
to  it  to  make  pickles.  When  once  you  have  a 
course  of  casks,  you  may  keep  it  up  always  by- 
using  from  the  first  and  filling  up.  I  am  confident 
with  care,  six  or  eight  barrels  might  be  made  so 
every  summer  with  the  three  barrels,  only  be 
careful  not  to  use  watered  cider. 

About  ten  years  ago  my  house  was  burnt,  I  lost 
my  vinegar  casks ;  the  next  summer  1  succeeded 
again  in  the  same  manner.^ 


A§v\cw\luYa\  Covve&\iondei\ce. 


Extract  to  the  Editor,  dated  Burlington,  27th  Jan. 
1S.25—RUTA— Cabbage,  ijfc. 
"The  experience  of  tUe  last  summer  has  satis- 
fied me  that  my  doubts,  formerly  communicated 
to  you  respecting  the  Ruta  Baga,  were  well  found- 
ed. I  tried  tiiem  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  of  soil,  well  digested  manure  and 
good  cultivation — the  season  was  rather  wet — the 
seed,  part  imjjorted  from  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Champion,  and  part  saved  from  the  central  stalks 
in  my  own  garden — they  looked  beautifully — free 
from  the  cabbage-like  tops;  still  the  produce  did 
not  exceed  two  hundred  bushels  per  acri.  My 
cabbage  crop  was  excellent,  and  has  been  highly 
beneficial  as  food  for  my  stock — I  am  still  feed- 
ing them  with  advantage.  Taken  up  and  laid  on 
corn  stalks,  with  the  heads  down  and  covered 
with  the  same  article,  they  are  completely  pro- 
tected from  the  frost.  My  hogs  have  thrived  on 
them  belter  than  on  pompions.  I  fed  my  fatting 
hogs  with  them  mixed  with  corn,  till  within  a 
fortnight  ot  killing  time." 

M.  Appert  proposes  to  publish  a  journal  of  the 
prison •>,  hnsj/itals,  primary  schools,  and  benevo- 
lent institutions  in  Paris. 
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AMERICAN  KAKMEU. 


[February  4,  1825. 


^V>^*^i»g  i>\io. 


From  the  Annals  of  Uporling — Aov.  A''uinber. 


GRAND  PIGEON  MATCH. 

The  match  made  a  month  preceding  by  six  of 
all  England,  including  two  picked  shot*  from  the 
Hampshire  New  Hats  Club,  against  six  of  the 
Midgham  and  Ashton  Clubs,  was  decided  on 
Friday,  Oct.  15,  at  eleven  pigeons  each,  on  Bag 
shot  heath,  for  200  sovs.  at  21  yards  from  the 
trap,  with  two  ounces  of  shot,  and  it  was  won  by 
England,  as  follows: — by  the  first  three,  England 
2S— Clubs  2r. 

Messrs.  Montague  and  Collins  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Hats  Club. — The  next  three 
then  took,  the  ground,  and  killed  as  follows  : — 
England,   26 — Clubs,   26.     Thus,  on    the   whole 

match,  England  won  by  .1  shot  only,   and  it  '^i^^X.ecome  the   extremities  of  veins.     The  arteries 
as  fine  a  specimen  of  this  sportas  ever  was  seen.l^^  j^ey  proceed  from  their   source  become  gra- 


hev  power  and  resolution,  for  she  again  gallantly 
rushed  into  the  river,  just  above  the  bridge  lead- 
ng  into  Stockbridge,  where  the  stream  is  very 
rapid,  and  was  of  course  in  an  instant  carried  un 
dcr  one  of  its  arches  ;  but,  wonderful  to  relate, 
with  the  greatest  ia7ig  froid  imaginable,  in  the 
presence  of  numerous  peojjle  collected  on  the 
bridge,  who  cheered  her  for  her  bravery,  she 
landed  on  the  lawn  ojjposite  Lord  Grosvenor's 
house,  from  whence  she  pursued  a  steady  course 
down  the  meadows.  The  hounds,  intent  on  ti>eir 
victim,  plunged  into  the  same  rapid  stream,  and 
were  carried  under  the  same  arch,  excepting 
some  driven  by  the  force  of  the  water  upon  the 
buttresses ;  others  swam  on,  and  after  various 
ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  gallant 
hare,  she  determined  not  to  resign  herself  to  the 
dogs,  and  terminated  this  unparalleled  course  by 
resigning  her  last  breath  to  the  watery  element, 
fo  the  regret  of  all  present,  who  were  anxious  to 
save  her  life,  after  having  crossed  the  river  six 
times. 

DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Veins. — In  describing  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  it  was  observed,  that,  where  the  arteries^ 
terminated,  at  least  generally,  the  veins  began.! 
There  is  a  difference  in  structure  between  the| 
veins  and  the  arteries  ;  the  latter  by  means  of| 
their  musculAr  coat  contract  upon  the  blood, 
which  they  receive  from  the  heart,  and  propel  it 
forward  to  their  extremities  ;  here  the  veins  be- 
gin,  or   rather  the   extremities  of  the    arteries 


du.illy  sraaller;  after  terminating  in  veins  they 
gradually  increase  in  size,  and  become  less  or 
fewer  in  number,  as  they  return  to  the  heart,  till 
at  last  they  all  form  two  large  veins,  viz  :  'he  pos- 
terior and  interior  cava,  which  terminate  in  the 


Most  of  the   best   shots   in    the   country    were 
present. 

HEKTS. 
Partridge  Shooting. — In  the  match  between 
Me.ssrs.  Holdsworth  and  Birch,  for  100  sover-|,,ii,t  auricle  of  tlie  heart.  The  texiu)  e  af  vein, 
eigns,  over  the  manors  between  Wadesmill  andji^  ^uch  more  slender  than  that  of  arteries,  yet 
Rt.yston,  on  \\  ednesday,  Oct.  6,  who  should  baglj^^.y  possess  considerable  strength,  and  tliough 
the  most  head  of  partridges  during  the  day ;  the  sometimes  distended,  seldom  burst.  The  veins 
termer,  who  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  shots 
in  the  kingdom,  killed  fourteen  brace  only,  and 
his  ojjponent  eleven.  They  found  the  coveys 
very  defective  in  number.  Five  shots  only  were 
missed  between  the^wo.     Last  season,   over  the 


same  beat,  Mr.  Holdsworth  bagged  twenty-two 
brace  in  much  less  time. 

KENT. 
Shot  Extraordinary . — Early  in  October,  Wm 
Gregson,  of  Hawkhurst,  killed  a  hare  and  pheas 
ant  on  the  wing,  at  one  shot,  with  a  single-barell- 
ed  gun, . 

EXTRAORDINARY  HARE  HUNT. 
The  harriers  of  C  Taylor,  Esq.  lately  found  a 
hare  on  Stockbridge  Race  Course,  wliich,  after 
shewing  a  gallant  run  in  that  fine  country,  more 
resembling  racing  than  hunting,  boldly  crossed  a 
deep  and  wide  part  of  the  river  Test.'above  Mr. 
Dowling's  mill  at  Longsiock,  into  the  water  mea 
dows,  and  was  as  quickly  pursued  by  her  fearless 
enemies.  From  thence  she  crossed  another  part 
of  the  river  Test,  but  with  ill  success,  for  the 
hounds  soon  iollowed,  determined  on  killing, 
(though  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  the  hunts- 
men could  render  them  no  assistance.)  After 
divers  wily  mazes  tlirough  herds  of  cattle,  she 
determined  on  re  crossing  the  broad  streams  of 
the  river,  near  the  town,  which  she  effected  un- 
noticed by  any  one,  and  took  refuge  in  a  new  en- 
closed garden  of  Mr.  Barliam  ;  but  from  whence 
Bhe  was  soon  roused  by  her  invincible  pursuers, 
not,  however,  without  giving  them  a  fair  view  of 


generally  accompany  the  arteries,  but  as  they  arc 
subject  to  pressure  from  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  their  coats  are  not  sufficiently  strong 
like  the  :irteries  to  resist  it,  they  are  more  nume- 
rous than  the  arteries ;  and  tliere  is  besides  a  su 
perficial  set  of  veins  which  are  not  accompanied 
by  arteries.  The  veins  are  provided  with  valves, 
which  appear  to  be  a  duplicature  of  their  inner 
coat,  ri^illg  into  a  kind  of  curtain  or  fold.  In  the 
human  su'>ject  there  are  two  of  these  folds  to 
form  the  valve,  but  in  the  horse  there  are  three; 
these,  when  the  blood  by  pressure  is  stojjped  in 
its  course,  prevent  it  from  returning.  The  valves 
are  not  equally  distributed  throughout  the  veins; 
in  some  they  are  numerous;  in  otliers,  as  in  those 
of  the  foot,  there  are  none  ;  there  are  but  few  in 
the  viscera,  and  none  in  tlie  glands.  Tlie  blood 
is  returned  to  the  heart  by  a  regular  flow,  the 
veins  having  no  palsation  like  an  artery,  nor  any 
contractile  power. 

Hater — The  purest  water  is  certainly  the 
most  wholesome.  In  summer,  river  water  is 
better  for  horses  than  that  taken  from  deep  wells ; 
but  in  winter,  well  water  is  to  be  preferred  ;  be- 
cause it  is  then  many  degrees  warmer  than  river 
water.  When  the  latter  is  used  in  winter,  it 
should  stand  in  the  stable  some  time  before  it  is 
given,  that  it  may  lose  its  chiliness  in  some  dc 
gree,  and  the  same  rule  should  be  observed  with 
regard  to  well  water  when  it  is  used  in  summer, 
I  have  often  seen  the  flatulent  colic  and  shivering 
produced  by  giving  horses  water  from  a  deep 
well,  in  hot  weather,  immediately  after  it  is 
pumped  up.     Water  impregnated   with   saline 


matter,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  is  unwholesome 
for  horses.  Water  kept  in  casks  is  ajjt  to  acquire 
an  un]j|easant  smtll,  and  is  therefore  injurious. 
Horses  should  be  watered  three  times  a  cfay,  al- 
lowing about  half  a  pail  eai  h  time.  WaU  ing  ex- 
ercise after  watering  is  useful,  particularly  in 
the  morning;  but  trotting  cr  galloping  is  very 
injurious.  Pond  water,  from  a  clay  botinm  is  bjr 
some  preferred  to  running  water,  but  in  summer 
siagnaiit  water  often  becomes  vapid,  and  rather 
nauseous,  and  is  therefore  improper. 

Uiyidgalts  — Small  elastic  tumours  on  each  side 
of  the  back  sinews,  immediately  above  the  fet- 
lock joint:  they  consist  of  enlarged  mucous  cap- 
sules, and  are  generally  caused  by  hard  work  at 
too  early  an  age.  They  do  not  often  occasion 
lameness,  and  unless  so  considerable  as  to  cause 
some  degree  of  stifTness  in  the  joint,  had  better 
be  only  bandaged,  or  have  some  stimulating  em- 
brocation well  rubbed  in;  but  when  they  cause 
lameness,  or  are  attended  with  weakness  of  the 
fetlock  joint,  firing,  blistering,  and  rest,  are  the 
best  remedies.  Dr.  Bracken  says,  if  rest  and 
runnine  tt  grass  do  not  answer,  the  best  method 
is  to  open  the  tumours,  and  thereby  discharge  the 
brownish  gelatinous  Huid  contained  in  the  cyst. 
This  bhould  be  done  while  the  horse  is  standing, 
with  the  opposite  foot  held  up;  that  by  this 
means  the  windgalls  may  be  more  full  and  appa- 
rent. After  cutting  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  tumour,  he  advises  some  escharotic  powder 
to  be  applied,  in  order  to  consume  the  cyst  or 
bag.  Mr.  John  Lawrence  relates  a  case,  which 
he  says  was  so  completely  cured  by  this  opera- 
tion, that  the  horse  afterwards  won  a  match,  and 
was  then  sold  to  carry  a  lady.  I  believe  the  ope- 
ration will  be  generally  found  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. 


^lisceWaneows  Vtem s , 


LEGISLATURE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Mr.  Teackle  delivers  the  following  report : 
The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  i)e- 
tition  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  Somerset  countv, 
praying  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  regulate  the 
measuring  of  potatoes  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: — • 
From  the  number  and  respectability  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  this  petition,  the  committee  are  well 
assured  that  the  growing  of  potatoes  is  aconsirle 
raole  staple  of  agricultuie,  and  an  important  ob- 
ject of  traffick,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
grievarce  complained  of,  many  traders,  who  had 
hitherto  resorted  to  the  port  of  Baltimore,  have 
been  induced  to  seek  for  otlier  markets,  to  the 
common  injury  of  all  parties,  save  only  the  inor- 
dinate gain  of  certain  avaricious  hucksters.  The 
committee  conceive,  that  the  most  eligible  mode 
of  vending  potatoes,  would  be  by  weight,  instead 
ot  measure  ;  and  that  this  affair  may  be  jubtly 
and  satisfactorily  regulated  by  the  corporate  au- 
thorities of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Tfiey  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  petitioners  have  leave 
to  withdraw  tiicir  petition,  and  that  the  same 
be  presented  to  the  mayor  and  city  council  of 
Baltimore.  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 
By  Older,  J.  COCIvEY,  Jr.  Clk. 
Which  was  twice  read  and  concurred  with. 

Mid  Lothian  Railiuaij. — A  prospectus  has  been 
published  of  the  proposed  railway  from  Dalkeith, 
or  rather  from  Newbattle  to  Edinburgh.  The 
length  of  the  railway  is  9}  miles,  and  the  ex* 
pense  is  estimated  at  £36,862,  or  about  £4000 
per  mile.  It  is  to  communicate  with  Fisher-ro-^ 
by  a  branch,  and  it  is  proposed  to  employ  upon 
it  five  locomotive  engines  of  six  horse  power 


No.  m.  ] 


A\lERlt3AN  FARM  Kit. 
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There  has  been  a  great  inundation  in  Hanover. 
The  extreme  wet  weather  in  England,  &c.  had 
occasioned  a  scarcity  of  breadstuffs,  and  a    con- 
.siderable  rise  in  price. 

Cotton. — \l  London,  Dec.  21.  there  was  an  ani- 
mated  demand  for  cotton.     The  sales  of  the  pre 
ceding   week   were   7,230  bags,  at  an  advance  of 
1-S  to  1-4  per  pound. 

Sugars  were  brisk  in  consequence  of  the  losses 
and  damages  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  inundation, 
at  an  advance  of  2s.  a  hundred. 

Hemp,  flax,  and  tallow  had  also  advanced  from 
the  above  cause, 

iVIr.  Baring,  M.  P.  had  arrived  in  Paris. 
News  had   reached  London  from  Bahia,  that 
there  were  great  disturbances  there,  and  that  the 
Governor  had  been  shot  by  an  individaal. 

It  was  reported  that  an  Algerine  squadron  was 
off  Algrave,  cruizing  against  Portuguese  vessels. 
A  Portuguese  squadron  sailed  from  the  Tagus  in 
pursuit  of  them  on  the  ISth  of  Dec. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  England  with 
Mail  to  Montreal. — An  arrangement  has  been  j  a  capital  of  600,000/.  for  working  the  mines  in 
made  with  the  Post  Otiice  department  in  Cana-iPeru. 

da,  so  that  a  mail  is  now  despatched  from  the!  The  case  of  J'oote  vs.  Hayne,  was  tried  in  the 
Post  Office  at  Rouse  Point,  three  times  a  week, 'Court  of  King's  Bench  on  the  21st  of  last  month, 
on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlaiii;  and  this'and  a /;«rZ  of  it  occupies  14  close  columns  of  the 
arrangement  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Post, London  Courier.  The  jury  retired  for  a  few 
Master  General  of  the  United  States.  From  AI-' minutes,  and  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
bany  to  Montreal,  on  this  side  of  the  Lake  the' — damages  3000/.  It  was  a  breach  of  promise  of 
conveyance  is  all  the  way  by  land,  except  cross- 
infi  the  St.  Lawrence;  it  is  therefore  the  safest 
route   for  the  conveyance  of  the  great   northern  "wheat  is  quoted  at  50  to  76s. 

mail,  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  I      St.  Petersburg,  Aov.  25. — Great  establishments 

■  I.       I   I     . .       .  I   II  .n—....  .  I  ._-».=-«  .have  been  made  promptly  in  the  principal  quar- 

^ummav:^  of   ¥ove\gv\  Xc,Nvs.;{^^^';f,  °*' ''^'^  '^'^>-  ^°  ^"'"'''^  ^^^  individuals  who 


each,  worked  by  steam.  There  is  to  be  a  lift 
(corresponding  to  a  lock  on  a  canal)  on  the  emi 
nence  west  of  Duddingston  Loch,  at  which  a  sta- 
tionary steam  engine  of  20  hnrsc  power  is  to  be 
employed.  I'he  expeii'ie  of  conveying  coals  on 
this  railway  is  estimated  at  3d.  per  ton  per  mile, 
or  Is.  3(/.  per  ton  altogether,  reckoning  the  avei- 
age  distance  five  miles.  If  the  superior  grate 
coal  of  Niddry,  Cowpits,  E'lmonstone,  Sec.  con- 
tinues to  be  sold  at  the  pit  at  present  prices  (6s-. 
lOrf.)  it  it  supposed  it  may  be  delivered  at  Edin- 
burgh at  7s.  &d.  or  8s,  per  ton  (including  cart- 
age ;)  and  the  ])rojector  even  anticipates,  that 
second  rate  coal  may  come  to  be  sold  so  low  as  5s. 

a  ton.  

Among  otlier  new  projects,  the  formation  of  a 
Joint  Stock  Iron  Foundrv  Company  is  announced 
to  be  established  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  capital  of 
one  hundred  tiiousand  pounds.  The  shares,  we 
understand,  are  rapidly  filling. 

Plattsburgh,  Jan.  15. 


marriage,  and  excited  intense  interest. 

Corn    Krclw7ige,    Dec.  2\_ — Essex  and  Kent 


The  Continental  Gas  Company,  it  is  said,  will 
not  make  use  of  subterranean  pipes,  in  lighting 
cities,  but  attach  a  reservoir  to  each  lamp,  which 
will  be  supplied  daily,  Rio  Janeiro  is  to  be  illumi- 
nated with  gas. 

An  Englishman  has  counted  fourteen  hundred 
sorts  of  wine  made  in  France. 

The  subterranean  passage  which  is  now  form- 
ing under  the  Thames,  will  cost  only  460,000 
francs,  a  sum  hardly  sufficient  to  build  a  single 
arch  to  some  of  the  bridges. 

The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  caught  fire  on  the 
11th,  but  it  was  soon  extinguished. 

The  capital  of  the  company  of  the  Brazillian 
mines  will  amount  to  a  million  sterling,  and  be 
divided  into  10,000  shares  of  100  poinds  sterling. 

British  Stocks,  Dec.  11th. — Three  per  cents 
reduced,  94J;  consols  for  account  95^. 

Very  late  arrival. — The  ship  Tally-Ho,  23  days 
from  the  Downs,  arrived  last  night,  bringing  Lon- 
don dates  to  the  3d  ult.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
editors  of  the  New-York  Gazette,  and  New- York 
Daily  Advertiser,  for  the  following  intelligence: 
Extract  of  a  letter  received  in  London,  dated 
Madrid,  Dec.  7, 

In  my  last  I  mentioned  the  American  ministe 


e  lost  everything,  shelter,  fire,  provision  and 
clothing.  Several  charitable  societies  emulate 
each  other  in  zeal.  The  Emperor  has  already 
given  a  million  of  rubles:  the  Empress  Maria, 
50,000  :  the  Grand  Dukes  each,  50,000  :  the  com- 
mcrsial  fund  of  the  colonies  1,000,000:  Count 
Scheremetcff  50,000:  M.  MecheleiT  30,000. 

The  Dukes  of  I'rias  and  Abrantes,  Count  Al- 
tamira,  the  Marquesses  Cei-alvo  and  Alcanizes, 
with  30  others  who  had  been  banished  from  Court, 
had  all  been  brought  in  chains,  like  malefactors. 


The  King  of  France  had  delivered  his  speech 
on  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  were  preparing  an  answer,  which 
was  to  be  presented  on  the  first  of  J;inuary,  The 
king  exults  in  the  pacific  relations  with  all  the 
world,  and  tlie  prosperity  of  France. 

The  cn:'onation  of  the  king  of  France  was  to 
take  place  at  the  close  of  tlie  sessions — probably 
in  May  or  June.  • 

Mission  of  A^r.  Stratford  Canning  to  Russia. — 
On  this  subject  the  Courier  of  Dec.  14th  says, 
that  the  boundary  line  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  those  of  South 
America  would  come  under  discussion ;  that  on 
the  two  first  the  most  desirable  results  were  to 
be  anticipated ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter. 
Great  Britain  had  no  intention  of  adopting  at 
present  any  new  course  of  measures. 


X7°  [The  very  great  and  general  importance  of 
all  the  movements  of  the  General  Post  Office, 
will  warrant  us  in  putting  on  record  the  re- 
ports and  other  documents  of  general  bearing, 
which  emanate  from  that  ably  conducted  de- 
partment.] 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  MAILS. 

A  circular  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
has  been  addressed  by  the  Postmaster  General  to 
the  contractors  for  carrying  the  mails  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Post  Oftce  De/iartment,  Jan.  15th,  1825. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  observed  with 
great  regret,  that  the  exertions  of  some  con- 
tractors, on  important  mail  routes,  have  not  equall- 
ed his  expectation,  or  the  expectation  of  the 
public. 

This  is  the  season  when,  to  avoid  failure,  the 
utmost  exertions,  of  all  concerned  in  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail,  are  necessary.  No  obsta- 
cles, which  human  exertions  can  overcome,  shall 
excuse  a  failure.  Any  want  of  energv,  in  this 
respect,  will  first  be  noticed  by  the  highest  pecu- 
niary penalty,  and,  for  a  second  failure,  the  con- 
tracts will  be  forfeited. 

There  will  be  no  departure  from  this  rule.     Of 


to  Madrid,  for  being  Constitutionalists.  Out  oflthis,  those  most  interested  may  be  fully  assured. 
50  Grandees  of  the  first  class  and  largest  estates,"  On  all  roads  which  become  so  deep  as  to  ren- 
who  formerly  resided  at  Madrid,  30  are  banished, jder  the  rapid  progress  of  stages  impracticable, 
and  10  arc  in  dungeons.  None  have  kept  their  contractors  are  requested  to  place  the  mail  in 
places  except  the  Duke  del  Infantado.  (covered  sulkies,  or  in  other  vehicles  better  suit- 

The  serious  effects  of  the    inundation  in  Ger-|ed  for  the  purpose,  and  in  this  manner  to  continue 
many,  Russia,  &c.   continues   to  occupy  the  co-jthe  transportation  of  it,  until  the  roads  will  ad- 


lumns  of  the  London  papers.  The  damage  to 
property  and  loss  of  lives  exceed  all  calculation. 

The  E'liperor  of  Russia  visited  in  person  the 
scenes  of 'he  .greatest  misery,  and  ministered  re- 
lief to  his  starving  subjects,  in  provisions  and 
clothing;  r.nd  every  class  ot  society  that  could 
afford  it,  weie  doing  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  alleviate  the  general  distress. 

The  Indian  had  arrived  out  in  24  days  from 
Quebec,  with  a   corps  of  Iiulian   Chiefs.     The 


having  sent  off  his  Secretary  at  a  shoit  notice,! C;;nada,  Rogers,  and  Hercules,  Marshall,  arri- 
■wilh  despatclies  to  Washington — the   cause  now        ■        •  ■  .  r         -..t        ,      ,     ^ 

comes  out.  The  King,  in  his  wisdom,  formally 
demands  of  the  United  States  to  recall  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  several  inde- 
pendent Spanish  Counlriesin  America,  under  pain 
in  case  of  refusal,  of  issuing  a  Royal  Decree  re- 
voking the  cession  of  the  Floridas. 

*The  American  Secretary  of  Legation  above 
alluded  to,  Mr.  Appleton,  passed  through  Lon- 
don for  Liverpool,  whence,  says  a  Liverpool  pa- 
per, he  sailed  for  New  York 

The  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  has  pub'ished  a  proclamation  acknotvlerig- 
ing  the  blockade  of  Patras  and  Lejianto  by  the 
Greeks. 


vt<l  at  Liverpool  from  New  York,  Dec.  8. 

The  London  Gazette  announces  the  further 
prorogation  of  Parliament  from  Jan.  6  to  Feb.  3. 

The  London  Courier,  in  noticing  the  rumours 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  frequent  meetings 
of  the  Cibinet  Council,  observes,  that  they  are 
not  worth  contradicting — and  adds  that  "at  no 
period  has  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  been  more 
gratifying,  more  pacific  and  more  calculated  to 
inspire  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  prosperous  tranquillity,  than  they  are 
at  this  moment. 

It  is  reported  that  the  King  of  Spain  talks  of 
abdicating,  and  retiring  to  the  Escurial  with  his 
Queen.     [To  embroider  petticoats] 


niit  of  stages.  Whatever  may  be  the  condition 
of  the  route,  no  trip  should  be  lost. 

The  sudden  rise  of  water-courses  may  stop  the 
passage  of  the  mail ;  bad  roads  cannot  cause  even 
the  failure  of  a  trip,  if  the  proper  means  be  ap- 
plied, with  the  necessary  energy. 

There  are  many  roads  where  a  stage,  with  six 
or  eight  passengers,  and  a  large  quantity  of  bag- 
gage, cannot  travel  five  or  six  miles  an  hour; 
but  there  is  no  mail-stage  road  in  the  Union  on 
which  the  mail  cannot  be  conyeyed  in  a  sulkey  or 
cart,  as  rapidly  as  the  contract  requires.  If  two 
horses  to  a  cart  do  not  give  sufficient  force,  four 
should  be  applied. 

The  transportation  of  the  mail  must  not  be 
made  a  secondary  object — those  who  consider  it 
in  this  light,  will  very  soon  be  at  liberty  to  bestow 
their  undivided  attention  to  the  conveyance  of 
passengers. 

RARE  PRODUCTIONS. 

Hartford,  Con.  Jan.  25. — A  pig  but  ten  months 
old,  i-aised  by  Mr.  Elijah  Sweetland,  of  this  town, 
was  killed  last  week,  which,  when  dressed,  weighi- 
ed  four  hundred  and  tiventy-tiuo  pounds  I 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Fkeruary  4,  18^5. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mary- 
land jlgricuttural  Hociety. 

Agreeably  to  adjournment  at  Mr.  Carrnll's,  the 
Board  met  on  Tuesday,  the  first  of  February,  in- 
stant, at  the  riociety's  Koom,  at  'eleven,  A.  M. — 
The  meetinij  was  full;  and,  George  Howard, 
Esq.  liaving  taken  the  chair,  the  following  Reso- 
lution was  offered  by  James  Carroll,  Esq.  and 
adopted : — 

liesolved.  That  the  next  Amiual  ExJiibition  of 
the  jiaryland  ^i^riculturul  Society  shall  be  held 
at  the  ^Maryland  Tavern,  on  U  cdnesday  and 
Ihiirsday,  the  first  and  second  days  of  June  next. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  discuss,  and  final- 
ly decide  upon  a  Scheme  of  Premiums,  to  be  of- 
fered for  distribution  at  the  Exhibition  in  June 
next — and  also  on  the  list  of  Premiums  for  the 
Annual  E.\hibition  in  June,  1826.  both  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Faruier. 

J.  S.  Skinner  and  J. B.  Morris,  Esq'rs.  were  ad- 
ded to  the  Committee  heretofore  appointed  to 
prepare  such  modifications  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  constitution, 
and  by-laws  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty ;  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  Maryland  a  donation  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  State,  to  be  expended  in  premiums  for 
such  objects,  and  on  such  terms,  as  sliall  equally 
promote  improvements  in,  and  benefit  the  Agri- 
culture of,  all  the  counties  in  the  State. 

The  following  Resolution,  offered  by  li.  Caton, 
Esq.,  was  adopted  ;  and  li.  Caton,  Allen  Thomas, 
and  James  Carroll,  Esq'rs.  were  appointed  to 
carry  it  into  effect ; —  | 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  toj 
present  a  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Mary-; 
land,  setting  forth  that  the  state  of  society  and  of; 
Ai;riculture,  would  be  much  benefitted  by  enact- ! 
ing  a  lavv  on  the  following  subjects,  to  wit : — That  I 
the  several  counties  be  divided  into  Townships  ;  | 
in  e.ich  of  which  shall  be  established  a  School  for 
educating  poor  children;  that  seven  discreet  men! 
in  e-.ich  township,  l.-.ndliolders  therein,  be  a  Board  j 
of  Trustees  for  organising  and  directing  the  same  ; ' 

That  there  be  levied  on  real  property,  and  on: 
personal  pftiperty,  more  especially  (/o5-«,atax  for 
the  use  and  support  of  said  school; — That  said 
Trustees  shall  have  cognizance  of  the  several  or- 
dinaries and  retailers  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  un- 
der such  regulations  as  the  Legislature  may  di- 
rect, and  as  shall  more  effectually  prevent  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  to  slaves;  and  that  the  said 
conmittee  use  their  influence  to  obtain  a  law  ma- 
king every  owner  of  slaves  responsible  in  treble 
the  amount  ol  any  damage  done  by  the  dogs  of 
his  slaves:  Further,  that  it  be  the  duty  of  said 
committee  to  procure  an  amendment  to  the  law 
of  trespass,  so  as  to  make  it  more  conformable  to 
the  condition  and  the  interests  of  landholders  of 

this  State.  

If/'  Mot  havingtime  to  prepare,  or  space  to  in- 
sert the  Schemes  of  Premiuuis  at  length,  in  this 
numijerof  the  Fanner,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  scope  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board  at  the  meeting  above 
mentioned. 

First — It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  Board 
have,  and  it  was  not  witliout  mucii  reflection,  de- 
ternimed  hereafter  to  hold  the  Annual  Exliibi- 
tions  in  the  -S/irinff,  instead  of  the  Fall — and  that 
the  first  and  second  days,  being  Wednesday  ami 
Thursday  of  next  June,  have')een  fixed  upon  for 
the  next  Snuw.  As  it  was  oijvious  tliat  cro/:s 
could  not  be  ijathered  in  before  that  time,  it  was 


decided  to  offer,  for  the  next  Show,  Premiums  for 
Domestic  Animals,  Ploughing,  and  Household 
Manufactures,  only — postponing,  until  the  Show, 
in  the  spring  of  1826,  the  offer  ar,d  distribution  o' 
Premiums  for  Farms,  Crops,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periments, &c. 

It  has  been  decided  to  offer  the  same  Premiums 
for  1S26  that  are  offered  for  June,  1825 — and  in 
additionto  them,  the  Premiums  for  Farms,  Crops, 
&c.,  so  that  the  lists  of  Premiums  have  now  been 
agreed  upon,  for  the  next  two  Shows,  and  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  Board  to  give  to  the  whole  scheme 
and  system,  as  much  permanency  as  possible. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Exhibitions  will  hereaf- 
ter be  always  held  at  the  same  place,  and  very 
nearly  about  the  same  time. — And  the  friends  of 
the  Society  may  judge  how  great  is  the  prospect 
of  its  increasing  success  and  usefulness,  when 
they  are  informed,  that  at  this  last  meeting  at  the 
Society's  Room,  provided  by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Oliver,  the  Board  met  at  eleven,  A.  M. — continu- 
ed in  session  until  after  two,  P.  M. — met  again  at 
5,  and  did  not  close  their  deliberations  until  some 
time  after  candle-light.  Four  members  of  the 
Board,  active  practical  farmers,  had  come  in  from 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 

iJT"  To  Correspondents. — A  Constant  Rea- 
der and  Subscriber  is  informed,  that  his  commu- 
nication lias  been  passed  to  the  hands  of  the  in- 
ventors  of  the  machines  spoken  of  by  him,  as  the 
readiest  means  of  attaining  his  wishes. 

1^7°  Maryland  Acadljiy  of  Science  and 
Literature, — In  number  fourty-four  of  this  jour- 
nal we  gave  an  expose  of  the  plan  and  objects  of 
this  Institution,  and  in  this  v/e  record  its  Consti- 
tution and  By-l;iws.  We  nave  offered  to  the  Aca- 
demy a  few  columns  of  the  American  Farmer, 
for  the  publication  of  their  researches  in  the 
walks  of  geology,  natural  history,  and  such  other 
sciences  as  are  naturally  allied  to  .\griculture, 
until  they  are  prepared  to  publish  them  in  more 
separate  form. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  Academy  has  not 
yet  met  with  greater  encouragement ;  but  when 
those  who  have  already  associated  shall  have  dis- 
played X\\e  practical  utility  of  the  Institution,  by 
sending  some  of  its  valuable  fruits  into  the  lite- 
rary market,  we  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a 
speedy  increase  of  demand,  and  the  consumption 
will  increase  with  production,  until  the  Institu- 
tion shall  have  realised  the  benefits  for  which  it 
was  estaijlished  ;  and  its  members  shall  have  ex- 
perienced the  solid  and  honorable  satisfaction  of 
having  done  some  service  to  the  Republic  of  Sci- 
ence and  Letters.  They  too  must  abide  the  just 
declaration  of  Scripture,  that  "  the  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit."  

il7*  Important  error  to  be  courected. — In 
our  remarks  in  the  la^t  B'armer  on  the  case  of  a 
particular  horse,  whose  life  was  saved  by  prompt 
and  efficacious  treatment,  administered  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Budd,  it  would  appear  that  two  gallons  of 
oil  had  been  given — instead  of  which  it  ought  to 
ha\e  stated  two  quarts.  The  statement  in  other 
respects  is  altogether  correct,  and  goes  strongly 
to  shew  the  importance  of  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
eases of  domestic  animals,  and  the  means  to  be 
pursued  for  curing  them. 

itT^SunscRiPTioN  purse  for  corn  and  wheat. 
— The  gentleman  who  handed  us  the  subscription 
paper  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  excep- 
tions taken  by  several  highly  respectable  corres 
poiulents,  to  the  terms  and  co?K//«zons  prescribed  ; 
and  lie  authorises  us  to  declare  the  whole  project 
:s  suspended  until  the  next  Annual  Exhibition  in 
lane.  The  scheme  may  therefore  be  considered 
at  an  end,  until  better  digested  and  revived. 


MARYLAND   ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 
Kxtract  from  the  Proceedings. 

At  a  sitting  of  this  institution,  held  at  their 
rooms  on  Saturday  evening,  the  29th  January,  a 
paper  was  read  Ijy  Mi-.  P.  T.  Tyson,  one  of  the 
inemijei-s,  on  the  sources  of  natural  springs,  and 
the  practice  of  obtaining  water  by  boring  into 
the  earth* — Ordered  thai  the  said  paper  be  print- 
ed in  the  valuable  journal  edited  by  Mr.  Skinner. 

The  Academy  was  preseiitcd  with  a  very  hand- 
some specimen  of  the  Native  Solanum  Tuberosum 
(Potato)  in  full  flower  with  the  lubes — This  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  indigenous  potato,  was  found 
upon  the  Island  of  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  September  the  18th,  1824,  and  transmitted 
to  the  academy  by  Commodore  Hull,  through 
Mr.  Skinner. 

Two  very  beautiful  shells,  ( Bucciniuni,  )  and  a 
box,  containing^  great  variety  of  specimens  of  in- 
sects from  Germany,  were  presented  of  their  own 
accord  to  the  Academy,  by  Masters,  Frederick  ti. 
and  Theodoiic  B.  Skinner,  [son-s  of  the  Eilitor  of 
the  American  Farmer  ;  of  12  and  10  ye  rsof  ag  ,] 
and  the  Academy  feel  a  particular  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  these  donations  as  an  evidence, 
that  their  labours  will  stimulate  the  youth  of 
America,  to  the  cultivation  of  Natural  Science  ; 
a  field  f;  om  which  they  may  re  p  a  r:ch  harvest  of 
future  renown  for  themselves,  and  of  glory  and 
honour  for  their  country. 

By  order  of  the  Academy, 

P.  MACAULAY. 

*  The  paper  read  by  Mr.  Tyson,  requiring 
an  engraviu.g  to  illustrate  it  ;  it  could  not  be  pre- 
pared for  this  number  of  the  Farmer.  We  have 
received  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  from  Jared 
.Mansfield,  Esq.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
at  the  Military  Acadeuiy  at  West  Point — ami 
one  from  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  D.  Trimble,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  from 
Kentucky. — All  these  papers  are  of  great  inte- 
rest, as  connected  with  a  subject  of  incalculable 
importance,  to  which  thepulilick  aiteiitiou  was 
'irawn  bv  our  New-Jersey  correspondent  in  nuiii- 
ber  39. 

PRICES  CURRENT. 
Sugar  now  sold  oy  100  lbs.  and  not  by  112  lbs. 
I  as  formerly — New-Orleans  .Sugar,  per  100  lbs. 
[plenty,  $7  a  $8  50— Jamaica  and  St.  Croix,  first 
quality,  scarce,  per  100  lbs.  glO — Coffee,  Bour- 
bon and  Java,  scarce,  per  lb.  IS  cents — do.  West- 
India,  green,  do.  16 — do.  St.  Domingo,  do.  15  cts. 
—  Teas,  Imperial  and  Gunpowder,  per  lb.  Jsl  25 
a  gl  50 — Hyson  and  Young  Hyson,  95  a  108  cts. — 
Flour  from  the  wagons,  -^4  50  a  ^4  75 — Wheat, 
white,  95  to  jjJlOO. 

Tobacco — Only  13  hogsheads  have  been  in- 
spected this  month  at  Calhoun's  Warehouse — A 
great  deal  has  changed  h«mds  amongst  the  deal- 
ers and  commission  merchants,  and  the  prices 
have  certainly  improved,  though  we  cannot  quote 
any  particular  sales. 


CONTKNTS  OF  THIS  NUMliBR. 

On  the  cullivulion  of  liuta  Hug*  :is  a  secoml  crop;  with  an 
estimate  of  its  onnipaiative  viilne  Ihr  'Veiling  stock  :  By  J. 
Huel,  of  \i'):uiy — Proper  time  i"'i'  sceiling  Wheat  to  prevent 
flv  — Upninrk--  on  the  culture  of  I  .Ufci-ne — Florida  (lotton — 
;  in  flax  anil  hemp  by  the  .Secrelary  of  the  Navy — Cnnstilntion 
and  l!v-la\vs  of  die  Manlaml  .Academy  of  .Science  and  I.it- 
cratnre — 'iotls  In  Hei'ses — do  makinjx  Tce-Honses,  and  Viii- 
e^ai- — \,;ficnUnral  correspondence — Sjioltinj;  intellijiencc — 
Mi.^eases  ol' Domestic  ,\niiu;ds  ancl  their  cure — .Miscellaneous 
I'rnis — Siininiai-y  ''I'  Fort-ij^n  news — Transportation  of  the 
'■liiils — Mcetini;  of  the  'ioard  of  Trustees  of  the  iVIaiyland 
.\^ricujuiral  Society — F.ditor's  nolices — Extracts  iVoni  the 
proceediiu^s  of  the  Mai-yLind  Academy  of  Science  and  Lite- 
rature— Prices  Current,  &c. 
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KOR  THE    AMKRICAN    FARMER. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE 

AND  ON  MAKING  W INS; — IN  AMERICA. 

Retreat,  near  Dublin,  (  Georgia,  J  7 
Feb.  24,  1823.     5 
John  Adlum,  Esq_ — 

&>,— My  brother.  Major  Hugh  M'Call,  of  Sa- 
vannah, has  favoured  me  with  your  letter  to  him, 
dated  23d  January  ult.  it  gives  me  some  useful 
hints,  on  the  subject,  of  which  1  have  been  in  pur- 
suit for  eight  years. 

My  friend  Mr.  Tliomas  Chase,  of  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  was  the  first  to  stick  a  vine  twig  in  my 
head,  and  gave  me  some  information  on  the  cul- 
ture: in  my  dressing  tlie  vine,  1  follow  Speechley. 
I  have  been  long  satisfied  of  the  vast  importance 
to  our  country,  that  would  be  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine:  with  all  my  preaching,  however,  from 
such  a  text,  I  have  not,  in  Georgia,  made  a  single 
convert  to  the  faith.  The  people  of  Georgia,  do 
not  look  eight  or  ten  years  ahead  for  a  large  com- 
pound interest  for  their  labour;  they  must  have 
the  simple  interest,  great  or  small,  for  use,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  they  will  not  touch  ; — they 
call  me  a  visionary,  and  othernames, asa  reward 
for  my  endeavours  in  giving  them,  or  rather  en- 
deavouring to  give  to  ihem,  a  new  and  invaluable 
staple:  their  taste,  too,  is  vicious;  they  prefer 
Augnadcnte,  Whiskey,  and  more  execrable  Peach 
Brandy,  to  the  most  delicious  Wine, — poisons  to 
sanatives, — the  liquid  fire  of  the  author  of  mis- 
chief, to  the  beverage  of  the  gods. 

I  have  been  at  much  trouble  and  expense,  in 
collecting  and  cultivating  vines  of  foreign  coun- 
tiies,  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  or  more,  varieties, 
on  half  an  acre  of  ground;  and  have,  on  trial,  cut 
up  above  one-half, —  their  fruit  uniformly  rotting 
for  three  years,  regardless  of  seasons:  1  have  re- 
tained but  three  kinds  for  the  table  ;  and  two  that 
makes  wine,  neither  of  which  Mr.  Chase  suppos- 
ed, would  make  good  wine; — one  is  called  the 
Madeira,  for  no  reason  but  its  colour, — its  bunch- 
es weigh  four  omices — berries  the  size  of  a  mus- 
ket bullet,  with  a  pulp,  juice  pleasant,  but  pulp 
quite  tart, — the  taste  is  somewhat  astringent  at 
full  ripeness — this  I  call  No.  1 — the  other  grape 
has  long  bunches,  small  dark  purple  berry,  whitish 
juice,  which  is  pleasant,  little  pulp,  and  bunches 
about  4  ounces,  which  I  call  No.  2.  It  is  a  grape 
brought  to  Georgia  by  Henry  Hunt,  Esq.  a  kins- 
man of  the  Earl  of  Shellburne,  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  planted  in,  then  St.  Paul's  Parish,  now, 
Columbia  county,  from  thence  it  v/as  planted  in 
Warren  coun-y,  and  is  called  the  Warrenton 
grape,  but  I  call  it  the  Hunt  grape  :  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Slilledge  thought  it  indigenous,  until  I  informed 
him  otherwise.  Several  yearsago,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  issued  a  prospectus,  that  use- 
ful things  could  be  had  fi'om  foreign  countries, 
through  our  Consuls;  and  supposing  that  vvlrat 
was  wanted,  would  not  be  understood  without  be- 
ing applied  for,  I  wrote  to  him  for  the  vine:  my 
letter  remains  unanswered.  Recollecting  a  con- 
versation I  had,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  with 
Mons.  Estn-ve,  a  French  Vigneron,  who  came  to 
Georgia,  intending  to  cultivate  vines,  amongst 
other  things  he  observed  that  he  would  cultivate 
the  native  vines  of  any  country,  preferably  to 
exotics:  this  recollection  induced  me,  the  last 
spring,  to  take  into  culture  one  of  our  native 
grapes,  with  long  slender  bunches,  small  berry  of 
a  dark  blue  colour,  with  redish  juice;  such  of 
these  as  were  grafted  partly  grew,  but  the  slips 
placed  in  the  ground,  in  the  usual  manner  all 
died:  this  year  I  intend  to  take  up,  and  graft  a 
number  of  these,  and  will  call  them  No.  3.  They 
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are  the  blue  summer  grape  of  our  river  low  change  into  spirit,  which  is  not  alcohol,  but  pre- 
grounds:  I  intend  likewise  to  graft  some  of  the  pared  for  separation  from  its  placenta  by  inter- 
indigenous  Muscadine,  and  two  kinds  of  Fox  mixture  with  caloric,  with  which  it  bears  a  great- 
grape,— one  a  dingy  red  ;  the  other  a  dark  pur-  er  affinity,  than  the  other  component  parts  of 
pie,  or,  indeed,  black,  with  blue  bloom,  and  of  wine, 
highly  odorant,  strong  juice.  |     On  partially  drying  the  fruit,  I  form  the  follow- 

My  first  experiment  in  making  wine,  was  in  ing  conjectures :  The  grape,  in  its  green  stage, 
1816,  from  a  single  vine  No.  1;  I  pressed  the  when  it  begins  to  blush  toward  ripeness,  has  lit- 
jnice,  and  made  no  additions  of  sugar  or  brandy:  tie,  if  any,  of  the  saccharine  principle  ;  but  has 
the  wine  was  vapid,  and  tart,  like  Rhenish  wine  ;  its  greatest  quantity  of  tartar: — As  the  grape 
and  now,  it  tastes  like  vapid  hock  ;  and,  although  proijresses  to  ripeness,  the  saccharine  is  secreted, 
it  has  been  some  years  in  an  ullage  bottle,  it  has  from  the  tartar,  and  other  principles,  contained 
notliing  acetous.  ,  in  the  plant  and  fruit,  through  the  pulp,  and  other 

In  1819, 1  had  a  quarter  acre  in  vines,  in  partial  organs  of  the  berry;  and  as  the  saccharine  en- 
bearing,  having  been  neglected  by  my  absence!creases,the  tartar  decreases,  and  nearly  vanishes, 
from   home, — they  had  a  few  grapes,  ou  No.   1,|  when  the  fruit  isquite  dry, — as  in  dried  raisins, — 


and  were  injured  by  mildew  and  thrips  :  I  collect- 
ed what  remained,  pressed  on  the  foot-stalks, 
and  fermented  after  the  manner  recommended  in 
books  for  red  wine,  without  the  addition  of  sugar : 
it  ran  quickly  into  the  acetous  stage  of  fermenta- 
tion ;  and,  in  duilgeon,  I  threw  it  away. 

I  had  read  all  the  bonks,  on  wine  subjects  that 
I  could  obtain;  but  it  seems  to  ajjpear,  that  the 
writers  understood  but  a  little  of  their  subject, 
and  are  rather  calculated  to  mislead,  than  to  in- 
struct. A  friend,  in  Charleston,  sent  to  me  a 
book,  written  by  L.  de  St.  Pierre,  who  was  a  prac- 
tical man,  and  not  a  bookmaker  by  trade  ;  this 
volume  contains  much  tliat  may  be  useful  to  us, 
but  is  out  of  print, — I  have  made  copious  extracts 
from  it.  He  says,  never  take  off  the  berries  of  the 
grapes,  from  the  foot-stalks,  before  lyashiug  them. 
If  red  wine  is  intended,  let  the  mashed  grapes  re- 
main in  the  vat  four  or  five  hours,  to  obtain  the 
required  colour,  a  longer  time,  if  the  weather  is 
of  usual  heat  and  dryness,  would  give  to  the  wine 
a  husky  taste  ;  if  the  weather  is  warm,  the  time 
in  the  vat  should  be  less, — if  the  weather  is  cold- 
er, the  time  is  lengthened, — if  cold  and  wet,  the 
time  in  the  vat,  may  be  a  whole  night.  If  Cham- 
paigne  wine  is  intended,  it  must  be  pressed,  as 
soon  as  washed,  to  prevent  its  taking  colour. — 
When  the  fermentatiou  subsides,  tighten  the 
bungs  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the 
cask.  Bottle  Champaigne  between  the  10th  and 
14th  of  the  March  moon,  through  a  syphon, — 
cork  immediately,  and  fasten  with  pack-thread 
and  seal; — lay  the  bottles  in  the  cellar,  on  their 
sides  and  cover  them  three  inches  deep  in  sand 
and  in  six  weeks  the  wine  will  mantle  and  froth: 
if  the  wine  is  removed  to  a  distance,  especially  in 
summer,  it  must  remain  a  month  at  rest  to  re- 
cover its  briskness.  But,  it  is  a  better  practice, 
to  let  the  wine  remain  in  cask,  and  bottle  it  be- 
tween the  10th  and  14th  of  the  August  moon,  and 
the  wine  will  havelost  its  verdure  and  sweetness — 
it  will  be  ripe  :  manage  as  before. 

I  have  noted  no  method  of  fining  wine,  from  St, 
Pierre,  except  the  following  : — 

7^0  sweeten  harsh  or  green  JFines. — Take  sweet 
cow's  milk,  skimmed,  and  pour  two  pints,  Paris 
measure,  to  a  niuid  of  230  pints,  when  the  wine 
has  not  turned  yellow,  to  any  great  degree ;  but 
if  it  is  much  yellowed,  put  at  least  four  pints  to  a 
muid ;  then  stir  it  well  with  a  stick  cleft  in  (our, 
and  add  four  or  five  handfulls  of  clean  dry  sand, 
and  a  deuii  ijuarteron  of  common  salt;  bung  the 
cask,  and  let  it  stand  to  settle. 

None  of  the  books,  that  I  have  read,  say  a  word 
about  the  density,  or  specific  gravity  of  the  must 
of  grapes,  to  make  wine  of  good  quality,  and  an 
assigned  strength.  Some  have  said  boil  the  must, 
when  it  is  too  watery  and  poor, — this  is  quite 
vague, — I  reject  this  practice,  on  several  suppo- 
sitions;— it  is  a  bad  economy,  dissipates  the  aro- 
matic principle,  and  gives  to  the  wine  a  mawkish 
taste, — it  destroys  the  boquet :  beside,  it  does  not 
produce  a  poise  of  the  leading  elementary  prin- 
ciples, tartar  and  sugar,  from  which  the  spirit 
is  generated, — for,  when  in   balance,  they  both 


therefore  I  conclude,  that  to  add  the  fruit  dried, 
or  partially  so,  would  be  a  preferable  practice,  to 
that  of  lioiling  the  must. 

From  all  my  enquiries,  on  the  subject  of  making 
wine,  I  discover  that  there  are  secrets  in  the  art, 
not  discovered  to  book-makers ;  but,  carefully, 
kept  for  the  initiated  into  the  wine-schools,  of 
the  several  European  countries  :  unwilling  to  be 
foiled,  I  progressed  under  the  following  general 
propositions: — 

To  make  the  best  wine  from  any  grape,  there 
should  be  a  balance  of  elementary  principles  in 
the  must: 

That  such  principles,  in  proper  quantity,  to  be 
ascertained  ;  and  it  being  agreed,  by  all  Ameri- 
can experience,  that  the  saccharine  principle  in 
our  grapes  was  deficient,  and  that  sugar  should  be 
added  to  the  must  to  obtain  due  strength  in  the 
wine,  I  concluded  to  make  the  addition,  under  the 
correction  of  the  Hydrometer,  to  know  when  the 
density  or  specific  gravity  were  sufficient;  but 
until  that  point  should  be  ascertained,  to  add 
brandy  in  a  known  quantity,  to  give  z.  fashionable 
strength  to  the  wine  : 

The  strength  once  ascertained,  or  nearly  so, 
increase  the  sugar,  and  diminish  the  added  bran- 
dy, until  I  could  dismiss  the  brandy  to  the  grog- 
bruiser,  and  retain  the  pure  wine  for  the  wise, 
the  witty,  and  such  as  are  wont  to  set  the  table 
in  a  roar. 

The  Hydrometer  of  Fahrenheit,  or  that  of  At- 
kins, are  scientific  and  suit  every  purpose  ;  that 
which  I  liave  been  obliged  to  use  is  Beaume's 
Pese  Scrop  Hydrometer;  all  others,  but  the  two 
first  mentioned,  are  mere  quackery :  they  answer 
but  a  single  purpose.  Beaume's  sinks  to  zero  in 
rain  water,  and  its  24th  degree  answers  to  the  sp. 
gr.  1.200. 

In  1820,  the  season  was  wet.  The  grapes  No.  1 
did  not  ripen  well, — all  my  others  rotted.  Au- 
gust 12,  collected  my  grapes — picked  off  rotten 
and  unripe  berries — mashed  and  pressed  off  12 
gallons  of  juice:  Hydrometer  in  the  must  6^  de- 
grees— added  nine  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  which 
raised  the  Hydrometer  to  lOj  degrees.  Ther- 
mometer in  the  shade  89°,  and  in  the  must  83°. 
Filled  two  demijohns.  Sept.  14,  racked  off  the 
wine  from  the  lees — fumigated  with  sulphur; 
and  at  several  times  added  10  percent,  of  French 
brandy,  of  common  sale  proof :  vessels  not  full, — 
bunged  close.  Nov.  18,  racked  again  :  there  was 
mueh  lees,  which  lessened  the  quantity  in  the 
vessels.  Dec.  23d,  racked  again,  and  added  to  a 
five  gallon  demijohn  IJ  lbs.  unstoned  raisins,  as 
directed  by  L.  de  St.  Pierre  to  make  Spanish 
wine.  March  13th,  tasted  the  wine  without  the 
raisins,  and  compared  it  with  a  good  wine  of  Si- 
cilly, — mine  was  drier  and  preferable.  April  3d, 
bottled  the  wine,  with  raisins, — it  was  pleasant 
but  with  a  slight  taste  of  Rhenish.  I  opened  a 
bottle  of  this  wine  in  October,  1823, 1  thouoht  it 
very  good, — by  a  good  judge  it  was  called  Sautern, 
a  wine  I  never  tasted :  there  was  lees  in  the  bot- 
tom. 

1821. — Grapes  much  injured  by  hail  and  thrifit 
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season   very  dry:   August  24th,  collected  the  m;/sf,  in  which  the  Hydrometer  raised  to  15 J  de 
grapes — seven  bushel  baskets  of  No.  1  and  halfjgrees  (sp.  gr.  1.118) — turned  into  a  keg  and  10 


gallon  of  berries  of  No.  2.  My  other  grapes  all 
rotted:  mashed,  and  pressed  off  16i  gallons  of 
juice:  Hydrometer  in  must  I'ose  to  S  dcgiees — 
added  14  lbs.  brown  sugar,  when  the  Hydrome- 
ter rose  12i  degrees:  Thermometer  in  shade 
85°,  and  in  the  must  76  degrees:  turned  it  in  a 
keg  and  demijohn,  to  ferment.  Sept.  8th,  racked 
the  wine  into  sulphured  vessels,  and  added  8  per 
cent,  of  French  brandy, — wine  tastes  Uhenish. — 
Oct.  18th,  compared  the  taste,  with  that  of  last 
year, — the  FahrUjue  seems  improved.  I  disco- 
vered that  a  bottle  of  last  year's  wine,  which  had 
lees  in  it,  was  much  more  improved,  than  that 
which  was  bottled  clear,  which  seems  to  hint, 
that  wine  should  have  had  a  greater  action  on 
the  second  lees.  This  wine  is  now  (1824)  a  fine 
full  bodied  wine  resembling  Madeira  wine  good 
quality. 

18-2. — Season  wet.  August  Sth,  collected  8h 
bushel  baskets  No.  1,  and  11  baskets  of  No.  2 — 
in  all  19i  baskets — picked  off  i  otten  and  unripe 
berries,  and  mashed  in  a  vat  by  3  o'clock,  P.  M. — 
rain  prevented  my  pressing  until  7  o'clock.  The 
■mere  gout  was  8  degrees,  about  a  fourth  of  the 
•whole,  and  the  juice  by  pressure  was  7°,  and  the 
mixt  was  7^  degrees  of  strength — quantity  45  gal- 
lons, to  which  I  added  54  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
which  raised  the  7nust  to  14  degrees,  nearly,  of 
the  Hydrometer:  Thermometer  in  shade  82  j°, — 
I  did  not  try  it  in  the  must.  August  12th,  col- 
lected 9  baskets  of  grapes  No.  1,  and  4  baskets 
of  No.  2,  and  obtained  32  gallons  of  must,  7  de- 
grees of  strength, — added  33  lbs.  brown  sugar, 
which  raised  the  Hydrometer  to,  large,  13  de 
grees,  and  tunned.  August  17th,  collected  two 
baskets  of  grapes  No.  1 — pressed  and  fermented 
without  additions, — it  was  poor  stuff"  and  consign- 
ed to  the  vinegar  cask.  Sept.  7,  my  wine  tasted 
Rhenish.  October  12,  racked  off  wine,  and  sul- 
phured :  tried  the  Hydrometer  in  the  wine,  and 
it  sunk  to  1  degree  below  zero — and  was  lighter 
than  rain  water:  it  had  lost  15  degrees,  nearly, 
of  its  density,  or  weight,  since  it  was  tunned. — 
Added  5  per  cent,  of  brandy. 

Pressed  Must,     ,     .    .     77  gallons. 

Racked  Wine 62       " 


bottles.  This  wine  has  been  racked  and  suljihur 
ed  twice  ; — a  little  of  it  which  bottled  is,  I  think, 
the  most  perfectly  delicious  wine  that  1  ever 
lasted;  colour  rather  lighter  than  Madeira,  but 
the  taste  is  quite  different :  if  it  shall  improve  by 
time,  it  will  shew  that  to  make  tne  very  finest 
wine  is  no  longer  a  desideratum  in  the  U.  States. 
If  the  strength  of  this  wine  shall  prove  to  be  suf- 
ficient, 1  will  make  no  alteration  in  the  fabrique 
hencefortli, — perhaps  I  may  raise  the  must  to 
rather  more  than  16  degrees,  or  to  specific  gravi 


Loss  by  fermentation  and  lees  20  per  ct.    31  galls. 

Made  Wine,     ....       124  galls, 
[of  improved  fabrique. 

The  wine,  in  which  grape  No.  2  predominates, 
is  the  best,  at  the  present, — it  gives  a  finer  bou- 
quet, as  well  as  flavour.  The  next  season,  I  in- 
tend to  make  each  grape  separately  ;  and  if  1  can 
collect  as  many  wild  grapes  No.  3,  as  will  fill  even 
a  keg,  I  will  try  it  by  itself.  I  am  not  of  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  Muscadine  will  make  a  good  wine 
jaloiie:  it  is  the  weakest  of  any;  and  No.  3  the 
In  round  numbers  the  must  will  stand 


ty  of  1.125,  say  12J  percent,  heavier  than  rain|'*''''°"S^*''     ^. 

water.     There  has  been  neither  brandy  nor  oUli^**      "°"*' ^''^  • 

wine  added  to  it.     It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  |  Wild  Muscadine  (scupernon)  6  deg. 

made  a  wine  of  this  grape,  so  nearly  by  itself;]     Bcaume— specific  gravity,  1.040  nearly 

but  in  the  future  I  will  manufacture  my  grapes  se-  JMy  Vineyard  grapes  No.  1  and  2,  8° 

parately.     Tlie  weather  became  daik  and  wet,  |      Beaume  and  specific  gravity,  1.060       " 

and  I  lost  at  least  a  third  of  my  grapes  No.  1  by  i  Wild  grape  No.  3,  11°  Beaume,  and 

thrifis  and  mildew.  specific  gravity,  1.080       " 

August  10th,  collected  3  baskets  grapes  No.  1  ; 
8  baskets  of  No.  2,  and  2  baskets  of  wild  grapes!  No  wine,  I  conjecture,  if  strong,  will  be  at  full 
No.  3,— in  all  13  baskets.  Mashed  No.  I'and  i;  | strength,  until  it  has livedthree  winters;  if  weak- 
together,— the  mere  gout  was  eight  degrees  of|er,  two  winters.  I  object  to  fining  altogether, 
strength  ;  and  the  wild  grape  No.  3,  yielded  jwerf  ""'-ess  for  present  use.  When  every  component 
gout  of  11  degrees  by  the  Hvdrometer:  mixed  Pmicipie  in  must  of  wine,  has  done  its  duty,  it 
all  together  in  the  vat,— added  52  lbs,  brown  su-|Will  remain,  or,  become  excrementitious  and  full 
gar,  and  left  it  in  the  vat  between  4  and  5  hours— '■"  lf<=s,  or  go  off  in  spume,— when  lees  subside, 
pressed,  and  cut  up  the  mare  twice— the  ynzis;  I  c"''^ wing  off  the  wine  in  dry  cool  weather,  is  all 
was  15  degrees  (sp.  gr.  1.114)— must  37  gallons'that  is  necessary:  fining  before  the  wine  is  want- 
when  tunned,  and  of  a  full  Madeira  colour,  with  ed  for  use,  or  to  be  bottled,  is  like  taking  physic, 
a  slight  purplisji  tint.  On  the  same  I  collected  a  when  a  person  is  in  good  health  :— as  Judge  Pe 
basket  of  wild  grapes  No.  3,  and  a  basket  and  a 


Lost  by  fermentation  and  lees,   15  gallons. 

The  wine  was  much  improved,  but  some*hat 
tart.  December  24th,  racked  again  and  sulphur- 
ed— The  clear  wine  61  gallons,  and  was  quite  po- 
table. 

The  wine  of  1820,  had  considerable  lees,  and 
was  decanted  into  other  bottles.  In  Feb.  1,  1823, 
the  wine  of  1821  had  become  turbid  by  reason  of 
the  frost:  it  has  now  become  again  clear,  and 
must  be  decanted  into  other  bottles  : — I  have  sel 
dom  drank  a  better  wine  than  this  is,  of  Madeira 
quality, — I  think  it  rather  strong.  The  wine  of 
la22,  has  been  turbid  for  a  time  in  the  former 
part  of  the  winter,  but  it  is  again  nearly  clear : 
they  must  be  decanted,  as  soon  as  quite  clear  — 
In  June,  (1823)  drew  off  a  cask  of  the  wine  of  1822 
into  smaller  vessels,  and  observed  a  difference  in 
my  wine  of  that  year,  favourable  to  that  which 
had  remained  a  few  hours  in  the  vat  before  pres- 
sure,— it  was  more  bland  and  pleasant;  the  other 
which  was  pressed,  as  soon  as  mashed,  was  some- 
what tartish. 

1823,  the  weather  had  been  favourable  for  a 
short  time,  and  on  the  6tb  August  I  collected  S 
baskets  of  grapes  No.  2,  and  about  J  of  a  basket 
of  another  grape,  which  was  of  a  deep  blue  co- 
lour and  quite  harsh  tasted,  both  quite  ripe : 
mashed  them,  and  the  mere  gout  was  9i  degrees 
by  the  Hydrometer  (sp.  gr,  1.072) — added  15 
pounds  brown  sugar  and  let  it  remain  in  the  vat 
four  hours  and  pressed  off  nearly  11  gallons  of 


half  of  wild  Muscadine  Cscu/ierno?iJ  which  were 
just  ripened:  the  Muscadine  gave  juice  of  6  de- 
grees, only,  mixed  and  mashed,  and  added  12  lbs. 
brown  sugar,  and  let  remain  in  the  vat  all  night, — 
pressed  in  the  morning  "i  gallons  of  must  of  14 
degrees  (sp.  gr.  1.107)  and  tunned  in  a  demijohn 
and  bottled.  This  is  the  most  delicious  red  wine 
I  ever  tasted;  it  is  richer  tlian  the  best  Medoc, 
and  perhaps  more  resemblant  of  the  best  Bur- 
gundy,~— but  the  taste  of  Burgundy  1  have  much 
forgotten.  The  grape  No.  3,  I  conjecture  when 
manufactured  by  itself  will  make  a  wine  equal  to 
the  finest  Medoc.  I  must  be  indulged  with  a  lit- 
tle puff  about  this  wine,  and  that  made  from 
grape  No.  2,  for  really  I  am  pleased  with  them  ; — 
but  not  too  fast,  for  I  may  be  like  the  Owl  and 
the  Crow,  in  the  fable  in  praise  of  their  young  : 
they  may  be  strong  enough.  On  the  21st  of  Au- 
gust, collected  12  baskets  of  No.  1,  and  4  baskets 
No.  2,  mashed,  and  mere  gout  8  degrees — added 
69  lbs.  sugar,  and  left  in  the  vat  4  hours  ;  pressed 
off  50i  gallons — must  14  degrees.  On  the  29th 
August  collected  9  baskets  No.  1  and  two  baskets 
No  2,  mashed  and  added  47  lbs.  sugar — I  omitted 
to  try  the  strength  of  the  must, — quantity  38  gal- 
lons. The  residue  of  my  grapes  ripened  but  ill — 
the  colour  remained  green  ;  and  being  fearful  of 
losing  them  altogether,  by  the  rainy  dark,  weath- 
er,— and  supposing  the  quantity  not  enough  to 
fill  a  cask,  1  collected  two  baskets  of  wild  Mus- 
cadine berries,  which  had  generally  fallen  off  the 
vines, — these  I  carefully  washed  and  culled,  and 
dried  them  in  the  air — and  Sept.  11th,  collected 
the  remainder  of  my  grapes  No.  2  with  a  few  of 
No.  1 — mixed  altogether  and  mashed — they  gave 
mere  gout  8  degrees — left  in  the  vat  all  night, 
with  40  lbs.  sugar  added, — in  the  morning  press- 
ed off  29  gallons,  of  14  degrees  of  strength — tast- 
ed strongly  of  the  over  ripe  Muscadine,  and  as  if 
it  had  been  sweetened  partly  with  honey :  I  dis- 
liked the  flavour;  but  it  now  wears  off. 
The  whole  quantity  of  Must  in  1823,  173  galls. 
Deduct  for  wild  grapes,        .        .  18     " 


Must  from  86  vines  No.  1,  and  30  vines')    . 
No.  2 ;  on  a  quarter  acre  of  ground,  J 


ters  would  say — let  very  well  alone 

Since  my  last  vintage  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of 
your  essay,  on  vines  and  wine,  together  with  M'- 
CuUoch's  books, — on  both  1  place  high  value,  and 
return  my  best  thanks  to  you  and  to  him.  In  this 
letter  you  will  have  a  full  view  of  my  intentions, 
and  experience,  in  wine-making.  To  all  my  wine 
made  in  1823,  I  added  6  per  cent,  nf  my  wine  of 
1822,  instead  of  brandy,  except  the  two  kinds 
which  I  have  puffed  about,  to  which  I  have  add- 
ed nothing.  My  brother  thinks  my  wine  wants 
body  ;  I  think  otherwise,  but  will  increase  it  a 
little  next  year.  I  propose  to  make  some  very 
strong,  to  decide  if  I  cannot  make  Malmsey,  or  a 
good  substitute.  From  our  facte  in  the  art,  we 
can  soon  demonstrate,  and  build  a  tlieory  of  mak- 
ing wine,  on  unquestionable  principles. 

The  candour  which  your  letter  evinces,  has  in- 
duced me  to  give  you  a  precise  view  of  such  facts, 
as  to  shew  if  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  practice; 
and  I  assure  you  of  my  good  wishes  for  your  suc- 
cess, and  of  the  pleasure  it  will  give  me  to  hear 
from  you,  when  any  thing  shall  turn  up  that  you 
believe  mav  be  useful  in  our  common  pursuit, — 
and  I  will  follow  suit.  1  should  like  to  have  a 
sketch  of  your  practice,  and  your  critique  on  my 
method  :  by  this  I  might  discover  error,  and  ap- 
ply a  corrective.  When  at  maturity,  and  an  op- 
portunity can  be  had,  I  will  endeavour  to  have 
conveyed  to  you,  through  my  brother,  a  bottle  of 
my  several  wines  of  1823. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  M'CALL. 

P.  S.  I  am  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  brandy 
which  is  put  into  the  foreign  wines ;  but  feel  sa- 
tisfied that  it  is  correct :  My  vineyard  grapes,  will 
never  arrive  at  a  strength  to  make  wine  without 
some  artifice, — not  being  stronger  than  about  9 
degrees; — my  wild  grape  No.  3,  may  possibly  ar- 
rive at  12  degrees  by  culture,  and  may  make  a 
tolerable  claret  without  sugar,  but  much  belter 
with  some  addition.  I  believe  it  to  be  untrue  that 
any  grape  will  make  wine  of  Madeira  strength 
without  sugar,  or  an  abundance  of  brandy. 
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MARYLAND  CATTLE  SHOW  and  FAIR— 
Foj-  the  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  all  kinds  nf  Live 
Stock,  Jgricultukal  Implements,  and 
Household  Manufactures,  to  be  held  at  the 
Maryland  Tavern,  on  the  Frederick  Turn/like 
road,  four  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  H'ednes- 
DAr  and  TiiURSDAr,  the  first  and  second  day 
of  June,  ls25. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  at  u  meeting  held  at  the  Socie- 
ty's Room,  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  Februa- 
ry, 1825 — 

Resolved,  That  the  next  Innual  Exhibition 
of  the  Hociely  be  held  at  the  time  and  filace  above 
mentioned  ;  and  that  the  fotloiuiui^  Premiums  be 
offered  and  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors. 
Ihe  Fremiutns  to  be  given  in  jiieces  if  Plate  of 
the  value  stated  below.     That  is  to  say — 

HORSES. 
For  the  best  Stallion  adapted  to  get  stock  for 


the  saddle, 

Do.     2d  best 

do. 

Do.    best 

do. 

Do.    2d  best 

do. 

Do.     best 

do. 

Do.     2d  best 

do. 

gl5 
10 
15 


Do.     best  pair  ot  Merino  Kwes,  8 

Do.  best  pair  of  Ewes  of  any  other  breed,  8 
Do.  best  fleece  of  one  year's  growth,  wool 
when  washed  to  be  not  less  than  6  lbs.  a  pre- 
mium of  50  cents  per  lb. — certificate  of  the 
weight  of  the  fleece,  and  a  sample  of  the 
wool  to  be  exhibited  at  the  fair. 
To  the  farmer  who  shall  have  raised  the  great- 
est number  of  lambs  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  ewes,  (not  less  than  20,)  10 

To  the  farmer  whose  flock  yields  the  greatest 
average  weight  of  wool — the  flock  to  be  not 
less  than  20  in  number — the  wool  of  the  whole 
to  be  weighed,  being  first  cleaned  of  tags  and 
filth — and  the  weight  made  appear  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  Judges,  10 

DOMESTIC  FAMILY  MANUFACTURES. 

For  the  best  piece  of  Cloth,  not  less  than  12 
yards,  of  any  colour — the  wool  whereof  to  be 
raised  and  spun  on  the  farm  of  the  candi- 
date, sio 

Do.    best  piece  of  Cassimere,  twenty  yards,  of 


do. 

do.  for  rjuick  draft, 

do.         do. 

do.  for  slow  draft, 

do.         do. 
For  the  best  brood  Mare  do.  for  the  saddle. 
Do.     do.         do.         quick  draft,  lolDo. 

Do.     best  Mate  adapted  to  slow  draft,  lOiDo. 

Do.     best  brood  Mare  for  the  turf,  regard  be-      'Do. 
ing  had  to  size,  pedigree,  and  performance,    15  Do, 
N.  B.  No  mare  which  has  not  had  a  foal,  can 
be   entered  for  a  premium  offered  for  a  brood 
mare. 


wool 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

10 1  Do. 

15 1  bourers, 
101  Do.  do. 
10      yards, 

do. 

do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do.  do.  do. 

Cassinett,  20  yards,  6 

Flannel,      20     do.  8 

Carpetting,  20  do.  8 

Kersey,  20  yards,  adapted  to  la- 
Shirting,   of  any  materials,  20 


Do. 


ASSES  AND  MULES. 

For  the  best  Jack,  glO 

Do.     do.         Jennet,  10 

Do.    do.        Mule,  not  over  five  years,  10 

Do.    do.     2d  best,        do.        do.  8 

CATTLE. 

For  the  best  Bull,  over  two  years  of  age,  of  any 

breed,  !510 

Do      2d  best,             do.             do.  5 


5 
8-4  Linen  Diaper,  15  yards,  5 
7-8  Towelling,  15  yards,  5 
best  Hearth  Rug,  5 
second  best  do.  3 
best  and  handsomest  10-4  Woolen  Coun- 
terpane, 5 
Do.  second  best  do.  do.  3 
Do.  best  and  handsomest  10-4  do.  5 
Do.  second  best,  do.  do.  3 
Do.    best  pair  of  8-4  Woolen  Blankets,  wool 

whereof  to  be  raised  and  spun  on  the  farm,  5 

Do.     second  best    do.         as  above,  2 

Do.     best  pair  of  Woolen  Hose,  full  size,  2 

Do.     2d  best             do.             do.  1 

Do.     best  pair  Cotton              do.  2 

Do.     2d  best       do.                  do.  1 
Do.     best  pair  Thread           do. 
Do.     2d  beat         do.                do. 


— and  none  to  be  opened  but  those  which  belong 
to  the  preferred  sample.  The  mode  of  making 
and  preserving  to  be  described  for  publication  in 
the  American  Farmer. 

For  the  most  successful  experiment  in  water- 
rotting,  or  otherwise  preparing  flax  or  hemp 
— the  quantity  to  be  not  less  than  SO  lbs. — 
The  whole  process  to  be  stated,  10 

VOLUNTEER  PREMIUMS. 
A  Silver  Cup,  valued  at  twenty  dollars,  to  be 
given  to  the  owner  of  the  best  Calf,  reared  by 
hand,  and  to  be  not  less  than  ten  months  old,  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  next  Cattle  Show  for  the 
Western  Shore.  The  owner  to  furnish  a  writ- 
ten statement  for  publication  in  the  American 
Farmer,  of  the  mode  pursued,  and  the  cost,  in- 
cluding a  reasonable  charge  for  attendance,  econo- 
my, and  effect  to  be  taken  into  view  : — By  D. 
VVillia  mson ,  Jr. 

A  Premium  of  five  dollars  to  the  house-wife 
who  shall  rear  the  greatest  quantity  of  Domestic 
Fowls — in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Stock 
fowls: — By  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
To  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  the  natural 
history  ot  the  Mule — and  its  value,  for  the  ge- 
neral purposes  of  agriculture,  in  comparison  with 
horses — the  residence  of  the  author  not  material 
— a  Silver  Cup  valued  at  thirty  dollars. 

For  the  best  essay  (by  any  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,)  on  the  value  and  use  of  Oxen,  in  com- 
parison with  horses,  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States — to  be  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the 
best  method  of  gearing  and  breaking  them — a  Sil- 
vei' Cup  valued  at  twenty-five  dollars: — By  C. 
Carroll,  of  Carrolton. 

For  a  description  of  the  best  and  most  econo- 
mical method  of  rearing  Calves  by  hand,  after 
they  are  not  more  than  three  days  old — The  calf 
to  be  exhibited — and  to  be  not  less  than  6  months 
old — a  Silver  Cup  valued  at  twenty  dollars. 


[It  requires  no  argument  to  prove,  that  of  all 

domestic  animals,  there  is  none  of  more   value 

2 'than  the  hog — He  lives  through  the  whole  range 

J  iof  our  various  climates,  and  not  a  table  is  spread. 


Do.     bestfull  blood  Im'proved  Short  Horn  Bull,  10  Do".    Straw  or  Grass  Hat,  imitation  of  Leghorn,  5 '*''"°"' ^'^^  humblest  cottage  to  the  most  gorgeous 


best     do.     Devon         do. 
Do.     best  Bull  between  1  and  2  years,  of  any 

breed,  8 

Do.    best  Milch  Cow  over  3  years  of  age,  cer- 
tificate  ot  her   milking,  quantity    of  butter 
produced,  and  keep  for  20  days,  to  commence 
not  less  than  three  months  after  calving,         10 
Do.     2d  best  Milch  Cow,  as  above,  8 

Do.     best  Heiter  over  one,  and  under  3  years 

of  age,  of  any  breed,  8 

Do.     2d  best     do.     as  above,  6 

For  the  best  pair  of  well  broke  Oxen,  reference 
being  had  to  their  performance  in  the  yoke,  glO 

SWINE. 

For  the  best  Boar  over  one  year  of  age,  glO 

Do.    2d  best,            do.  5 

Do.     best  Breeding  Sow,  10 

Do.    2d  best,            do.  5 

FAT  STOCK. 

For  the  best  grass  fed  Bullock,  bred  and  fed  in 
Maryland,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,       g2C 

Do.     2d  best,  do.  10 

Do  heaviest  Hog  in  proportion  to  age  and 
keep,  8 

Do.     2d  best,  do.  5 

SHEEP. 
For  the  best  Merino  Ram,  over  one  year,         gS 
Do,    best  of  any  other  breed,  over  one  year,       8 


10  To  the  spinners  of  the  greatest  weight  of  cot- 


ton, wool,  and  flax,  in  5  hours  for  each  article,  3 

IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

For  the  best  Flax  and  Hemp  Breaker  from  any 
fiart  of  the  world,  which  may  be  deemed  use- 
ful and  wortliy  of  encouragement,  jg20 

For  the  best  Agricultural  Machine,  or  Imple- 
ment, that  may  be  considered  new,  and  as  de- 
serving the  notice  and  patronage  of  this  So- 
ciety, 10 

fermp:nted  liquors. 

For  the  sample  of  the  best  Cyder  of  any  pre- 
ceding season,  g5 
Do.     Gooseberry,  rasberry,  or  strawberry  wine,  5 
Do.     Wine  of  the  native  or  cultivated  grape,    10 

PLOUGHING  MATCH. 
For  the  best  ploughing  by  3  or  more  horses  or 

mules,  §8 

Do      2d  best         do.  do.  6 

Do.     best  ploughing  by  2  or  more  oxen,  8 

To  each  ol  the  successful  Ploughmen,  2 

For  the  best  specimen,  to  consist  of  not  less  than 

five  pounds,  ot  Butter,  and  of  one  churning,' to 

be  sent  in  roll  or  lump,  10 

Do.    2d  best,  as  above,  5 

Do.     best  preserved  Butter,  not  less  than  12 

lbs.  nor  less  than  three  months  old,  8 

Sealed  labels  will  ascompany  each  parcel  sent 


palace,  upon  which  his  flesh  does  not  make  a  por- 
tion of  the  repast,  whilst  he  is  so  little  of  an  epi- 
cure, that  scarcely  any  thing  is  rejected  by  him. 
In  town  he  plays  his  part  more  effectually  than 
the  two  legged  scavengers  in  our  streets;  and  in 
the  country  the  most  offensive  offal  is  converted, 
by  his  accommodating  taste  and  strong  powers  of 
digestion,  into  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  meats. 
But  such  is  the  difference  in  the  condition  and  the 
domestic  habits  of  various  portions  of  our  country, 
that  the  same  breed  of  tliis  animal  is  not  every 
where  best  adapted  to  the  farmer's  purposes — 
The  short  legged  hog  of  the  Eastern  States, 
where  their  swine  are  all  kept  up  and  fed  through- 
out their  lives,  and  finally  cured  into  fat  pork, 
would  starve  in  the  wide  ranges  of  a  Southern 
plantation;  where  vegetables  are  raised  in  little 
variety,  and  hardly  in  sufficient  abundance  for 
the  farmer's  table,  and  where  the  hog  must  roam 
abroad  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  to  seek 
a  precarious  subsistence  in  woods  and  pocosins. 

An  English  farmer  of  excellent  character  and 
judgment,  who  came  in  the  year  1823,  with  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  the  Editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  and  who  travelled  under  his  advise- 
ment, was  present  at  the  Cattle  Shows  of  seve- 
ral states,  and  took  very  particular  notice  of  all 
our  domestic  animals — before  he  left  America, 
he  observed,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  our 
breed  of  hogs,  and  accordingly  on  his  return  t» 
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boar  that  came  along  with  her,  from  JMr.  Wright,  i  hogs   are   both  black,  and  the  en^ravinsc  oelow 
and  the   pigs    will  be  on   sale,  for'JJlO  per  pair,|  gives  the  figure  and  proportions  of  the  sow —we 


England,  he  sent  to  the  Editor  of  this  journal,  a 
boar  and  sow  of  the  breed  which  he  considered 
the  best  in  England,  and  which  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded, would  be  of  great  value  in  crossing  any  of 
the  American  breeds. — The  Editor  was  from 
home  when  the  hogs  arrived,  and  the  sow,  then 
heavy  in  pigs,  was  put  in  a  cart  and  sent  out  four 
miles  from  town  — As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  next  day  she  lost  twelve  pigs — she  is  now 
again  in  pig  and  nearly  ready   to  farrow,  by  the 


deliverable  on  the  ground  ;  at  four  weeks  old, 
or  for  5?  12  per  pair,  with  pen  feed,  &c.  for  transpor- 
tation— for  a  single  pig,  ^56  will  be  charged  on  the 
ground,  or  $S  with  pen  feed,  and  a  put  on  board 
ship. 

The  freight  alone,  of  these  hogs,  cost  ^24, 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  them,  where  every 
thing  is  to  be  bought,  is  not  inconsiderable.     The 


have  seen  all  the  breeds  of  the  country,  and  are 
of  opinion,  that  for  the  general  purposes  of  farm- 
ers  in  the  middle  and  Southern  States,  we  have 
seen  none  so  well  suited,  as  that  which  is  now  of. 
fered.— The  demand  will,  for  some  time,  exceed 
the  supply,  and  a  register  will  be  kept,  and  ap- 
plicants served  in  the  order  in  which  they  ap- 
ply. '^ 


J'''urt/ier  extracts  from  Rcjiort  of  the   Secretary 

of  the  jYavy. 

HEMP  AND  FLAX, 

No.  I. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Manufacturers  in  J\eiv 
York,  dated  '29th   fulij,   1824. 

"VVe  have  the  honour  to  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  20th,  desiring  infor 
m  uion  respecting  the  cultivation  and  manufac- 
ture of  hemp  in  the  United  States ;  and  it  affords 
us  much  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  reijuest, 
as  far  as  our  own  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  together  with  the  hints  derived  from 
other  respectable  sources,  may  enable  us. 

"  A  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  in  the 
states  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
is  well  adapted  to  the  profitable  culture  of  hemp. 
It  may  also  be  grown  to  advantage  in  several  of 
the  counties  ot  the  state  of  New  York,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Connecticut  river  ;  or,  indeed, 
in  any  of  the  middle  and  eastern  stales,  where 
the  soil  is  composed  of  a  rich  loam,  or  on  alluvial 
bottoms. 

"Kentucky  is  the  only  state  where  it  is  at  pre- 
sent raised  in  any  considerable  quantity,  and  the 
crop  of  last  year,  in  that  last  state  alone,  was 
probably  from  500  to  1000  tons,  which  is  manu 
fartuied  chiefly  into  cotton  bagging,  and  the 
coarser  kind  of  ropes,  such  as  bale  rope,  &c. 

"  With  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
be  cultivated,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  express 
ing  our  belief  that  Kentucky  alone  can  turnish  a 
sufficient  supply  for  the  consumption  of  the  Unit 
ed  States. 

"Hemp  being  an  exhausting  crop,  it  is  said 
that  the  best  of  land  will  not  advantageously  bear 
a  succession  of  more  than  three  crops ;  but,  in 


Kentucky,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experience, 
that  the  land,  by  being  afterwards  put  into  grass, 
especially  clover,  will,  in  three  years,  be  restor- 
ed to  its  ability  to  produce  a  further  succession 
of  three  crops  of  hemp. 

"  The  quantity  obtained  from  an  acre,  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  rotting  and  preparing  the 
hemp,  is  from  500  to  800  pounds;  but  when 
cleaned  in  an  unrotted  state,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  yield  will  be  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  more. 
The  perfection  to  which  machinery  for  cleaning 
hemp,  both  in  a  rotted  and  unrotted  state,  is 
now  brought,  warrants  the  conclusion  that,  in  a 
short  time,  it  will  be  in  general  use. 

"The  ordinary  mode  of  sowing  the  seed,  is 
considered  to  be  defective,  from  tiie  small  quan- 
tity put  into  the  ground.  At  present,  a  bushel 
and  a  quarter  is  the  usual  quantity,  which  produ 
ces  too  rank  a  growth,  and  of  course,  the  fibre 
is  coarse  and  harsh.  It  is  said  byjudicious  farm- 
ers, that,  upon  rich  soil,  two  bushels  of  seed  at 
least,  ought  to  be  used  to  the  acre. 

"The  hemp  of  this  country,  before  rotting,  is 
fully  eejual  to  any  hemp  of  foreign  growth,  the 
texture  of  the  fibre,  generally,  resembling  that 
of  the  St.  Petersburgh  and  Archangel;  and  the 
finest  kinds  being  fully  equal  to  the  best  Riga. 

"  The  price  of  St.  Petersburgh  clean  hemp 
here,  at  the  present,  is  $\T0  per  ton.  [The  ave- 
rage price  for  this  kind,  may  be  taken  at  SlSO  to 
}f;200  per  ton.]  Riga  is  worth  ^\0  to  20  more  ; 
while  American  (solely  from  the  imperfect  man- 
ner of  rotting  it)  sells  now  for  about  gl  10  per  ton. 

"  Our  hemp  is  almost  invariably  what  is  term- 
ed deiv  rotted,  and  experience  has  satisfactorily 
shewn,  that  cordage  made  of  hemp  of  this  de 
scription,  is  by  no  means  so  durable  as  that  made 
of  water-rotted  hemp ;  and  the  foreign  hemps, 
above  mentioned,  are  all   water-rotted.     Dew- 


rotted  hemp  does  not  retain  the  tar  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  the  cordage  from  the  effects 
of  the  wet,  and  without  tar  it  is  injuriouslv  af- 
fected by  the  water,  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  water  rotted  hemp. 

"In  order  to  make  our  hemp  equal  to  any  of 
foreign  growth,  and  to  supply  its  place  altogeth- 
er, as  f.ir  as  quality  is  concerned,  nothing  further 
is  necessary  than  that  it  be  water-rot  ed,  or  pre- 
pared without  rotting,  if,  upon  proper  investiga- 
tion, it  be  found  that  the  machines  which  have 
been  constructed  for  the  purpose,  will  make  the 
hemp  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  cordage. 

"  We  have  long  and  anxiously  looked  forward 
to  an  improvement  in  the  culture  and  |)reparation 
ot  the  hemp  of  our  own  countrv,  and  inquiries 
which  we  have  dilige.itly  made,  have  resulted  in 
tlie  conviction  that  the  expense  and  difficulties  of 
water  rotting  hemp,  have  been  much  overrated 
with  us.  It  was  tried  upon  a  small  scale,  in 
Orange  county,  in  this  state,  the  last  year,  in 
wooden  tanks,  and  the  experiment  resulted  very 
satisfactorily. 

■  The  usual  mode  of  water-rotting  hemp,  is  to 
steep  the  plants  in  pools  of  standing  water,  or  in 
clear  and  running  water.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  steeping  is  various,  and  a  complete 
knowledge  of  it  can  only  be  attained  by  practice; 
much  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  wacer.  In  some  cases,  ten  to  eleven 
days  may  be  necessary,  whereas,  in  others,  four, 
five,  or  six,  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  slen- 
derest hemp  is  said  to  require  the  most  soaking, 
and  the  operation  is  known  to  be  finished  by  the 
heart  separating  easily  from  the  reed  or  woody 
part.  The  bundles  should  be  laid  in  the  water 
crosswise  upon  each  other, taking  particuiarnotice 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  lie  when  put  in,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  taken  out  without  difficulty. 
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"  Fine  and  soft  fibred  liemp  is  the  best,  ours  isj  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  greater 
too  frequently  the  reverse,  owing  to  the  seed  be- 1  crops  are  produced  from  that  which  is  a  deep 
ing  too  sparingly  sown.  The  strongest  and  ricli-j  blaclv  mould,  formed  from  the  decomposition  of 
est  land  will,  of  course,  yield  the  most  abundunt\veg(.'thh\e  matter;  until  that  texture  is  apparent. 


crop;  but  that  which  is  poorer,  will  produce  ihejits  situation  should  be  low,  with  some  small 
finest  and  softest  hemp.  Hemp  which  has  stood  degree  of  moisture.  This  description  of  soil  will 
for  seed,  is  not  considered  equal  to  that  which  is  produce  hemp  in  greater  abundance  than  any  oth- 
puUed  before  it  is  ripe;  consequently  it  would  er,  and  every  state  in  the  Union  possesses  more 
seem  proper  to  set  apart  a  piece  of  ground  upon  or  less  thereof;  this  state,  in  particular,  has  a 
which  to  ripen  seed  for  a  subsequent  season,  andifuU   share,    together    with    the    convenience   of 


tlie  seed  thus  raised  will  be  better  than  that  rais 
ed  in  the  common  way. 

"The  foreign  hemp  received  here,  is  not  gene- 
rally of  as  good  quality  as  is  produced  in  the  pla- 
ces where  it  is  grown.  It  is  frequently  old  hemp, 
having  in  part  lost  its  strength.  It  is,  moreover, 
all  more  or  less  injured  on  the  voyage,  by  being 
heated  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and,  in  many 
instances,  very  materially  sc,  even  in  cargoes 
which  are  here  deemed  merchantable.  If  we 
would  require  any  additional  inducement  to  en- 
courage the  cultivation  and  proper  management 
of  the  hemp  of  our  own  soil,  so  as  to  avoid  a  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  countries  for  this  indispen- 
sable requisite  in  the  equipment  of  our  ships, 
both  national  and  of  private  character,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  foreign  hemp, 
at  all  times  precarious,  has,  on  some  occasions, 
been  sadly  deficient. 

"  We  have  been  furnished,  lately,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Na- 
vy, with  a  small  quantity  of  water-rotted  hemp, 
grown  on  Connecticut  river ;  we  have,  also,  ob- 
tained a  similar  quantity  of  hemp,  raised  in 
Kentucky,  prepared  and  dressed  by  machinery, 
without  watering  or  exposure  todew.  Both  these 
hemps  look  extremely  well,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  will  make  strong  cordage.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  have  some  of  each  parcel  spun  and  pre- 
pared for  cordage,  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
to  be  made  into  ropesof  the  same  size  and  weiglit, 
as  near  as  may  be,  and  then  to  test  their  compa- 
rative and  respective  strength  with  a  rope  of  best 
Russia  hemp,  of  similar  size  and  similarly  made 
in  every  respect.  The  result,  with  any  remarks 
■which  may  be  deemed  pertinent,  shall  be  com- 
municated to  you  as  soon  as  the  experiment  shall 
have  been  made,  which,  we  trust  will  be  in  about 
a  fortnight. 

"We  consider  that  the  foregoing  remarks  upon 
the  quality  of  hemp  are  equally  applicable  wheth- 
er it  be  converted  into  cloth,  twine,  or  cordage. 
Hitherto,  cordage  has  constituted  the  almost  en- 
tire consumption  of  hemp.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity, we  conceive,  will  now  be  wrought  into  cot- 
ton bagging." 

No.  II. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  manufacturer  of  can- 
vass, at  Patterson,  JVVtu  Jersey,  clatfcl  9t/i  .Au- 
gust, 1824,  to  the  Ho?i.  Secretary  of  the  Aavy. 

"I  should  have  before  replied  to  the  letter 
•which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  address  to  me, 
under  date  the  31st  ultimo,  but  being  in  a  great 
measure,  unacquainted  with  the  subject  on  which 
you  required  information,  I  have  been  since  en- 
gaged in  procuring  as  much  as  opportunity  afford- 
ed me,  and  I  have  now  the  honour  to  communi-iting — one  method  is  denominated  dew,  the  other 
cate  the  result  of  my  inquiries;  I  would  here,  water-rotti  .[^  ;  and  ,1  is  admitted  nu  all  iides,  that 
however,  observe,  that,  previous  to  the  receipt.the  latter  is  to  be  greatly  preferred.  It  affords 
of  your  letter,  I  had  the  lionour  to  receive  one'much  the  finest,  strongest,  and  longest  staple 
from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Com-jhemp.  The  former  process,  however,  is  prac 
missioners,  on  the  subject  of  the  growth  and  ma-jtised  in  our  country  almost  uuiversuUy  ;  in  fact, 
nufacture  of  flax,  which,  having  answered,  if  it  except,  on  Connecticut  river,  I  have  heard  of  no 
were  necessary   to   your  purpose,  I  could,   and  Mother  place,  where  the  other  method  is  pursued ; 


market  for  the  sale,  and  a  plentifulness  of  that 
descriiHion  of  manure,  which  would  best  answer 
to  restore  the  land  to  its  former  state. 

The  land  is  prei)ared,  by  some,  with  three,  by 
others  with  four  ploughings,  after  it  is  manured  ; 
immediately  after  one  crop  is  removed,  'tis  usual 
in  England  to  plough  and  harrow  ;  the  same  thing 
is  again  gone  through  with  early  in  the  spring, 
and  afterwards,  just  before  the  seed  is  sown  ; 
this  makes  its  condition  perfectly  mellow,  and 
renders  it  free  from  all  kinds  of  weeds ;  in  our 
country,  if  the  ground  be  broken  twice  with  the 
plough,  and  once  harrowed,  it  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered sufficient ;  and  in  Russia,  less  pains  still 
is  taken,  beside  being  more  imperfectly  done. 

The  seed  ior  hemp,  as  for  flax,  should  be 
weighty,  and  of  a  bright  colour  ;  good  soils  will 
admit  of  three  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  not  less  than 
two  should  be  used  where  one  and  a  half  bushels 
are  now  put  in,  as  the  hemp,  the  thicker  it  is 
sown,  provided  it  is  not  over  done,  will  be  finer 
in  its  fibre,  and  consequently  spins  a  finer  yarn, 
and  lay  much  closer,  besides  that  the  twist  will 
be  more  easily  accomplished  by  the  working 
hand  or  the  machine,  and  it  will  be  a  much  strong, 
er  yarn  made  from  fine  hemp  than  coarse,  both 
being  of  the  same  diameter.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  the  broad  cast  manner  as  early  as  the  climate 
will  admit,  and  covered  in  with  the  harrow. 
Drilling  is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  England,  un- 
der the  impression  that  the  early  growth  of  the 
plant  is  promoted,  but  the  broad  cast  is  prefer- 
red ;  the  seed  may  be  put  in  in  Apri',  the  frosts 
beuig  over  even  earlier,  as  the  plants  are  more 
\  igorous,  and  less  affected  by  the  different  sub- 
sequent operations  they  have  to  undergo. 

There  are  few  soils  in  this  country  that  could 
not  produce,  or  be  made  to  produce  hemp,  and 
repeated  crops  may  be  obtained,  as  advantageous 
ly  to  the  ground,  trom  the  same  piece  of  land 
with  proper  attention,  and  as  little  exhaustion  as 
almost  any  other  vegetable  production.  It  is  as 
serted,  that,  in  Suffolk,  in  England,  it  has  been 
grown  for  seventy  years  in  succession,  on  the 
same  spot  of  ground,  and,  by  continually  manu 
ring,  the  ground  would  be  restored,  and  it  might 
be  grown  forever. 

After  it  is  sown,  the  management  of  the  crop  is 
attended  with  very  little  trouble ;  when  it  is 
properly  ripe,  it  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  the 
mould  well  shaken  off,  and  laid  up  in  what  are 
called  baits.  If  the  hemp  be  intended  for  a  seed 
crop,  it  should  be  perfectly  ripe  ;  but  if  for  manu- 
facturer's use,  it  should  be  pulled  earlier,  as  the 
colouring  matter  is  then  more  easily  extracted, 
and  the  hemp  his  less  tow;  besides,  that  it  is  ge- 
nerally believed  the  fibre  is  stronger.  The  next 
process  which  the  plants  undergo,  is  termed  rot 


would,  with  pleasure,  furnish  you  a  copy 

It  appears,  from   all   I   can  learn,  that   hemp 
may  b  ■  produced  in  any  soil ;  in  Russia,  it  is  in 
digenous,  found  in  all  the  south  and  middle  parts, 
and  even  on  the  Uralian  mountains,  though  the 


and  there,  watev-rotting  is  but  imperfectly  man- 
aged, both  as  to  economy  and  usefulness.  To 
dew-rot  the  hemp,  the  stalks,  immediately  alter 
they  are  pulled,  are  spread  on  the  ground,  as 
thinly  as  possible,  where  th«y  are  left  three  or 'doubt,  very  much  tend  to  increase  the  cultiva- 


four   vieeks,   occasionally   turned;    and,  in  this 
situation,  they  are  subject  to  all  the  variableness 
of  our  climate,  which  is  so  fluctuating  and  uncer- 
tain, that  the  hemp  is  materially  injured  before 
the  farmer  is  aware  of  it,  or  could  convenientlv 
prevent  it;  the  fibre  is  then  generally  weakened 
by  being  burnt  up  with  the  sun,  or  from  too  long 
exposure  and  excessive  wet.     Even  in  England, 
where  the  cli.nate  is  much    more  favourable  for 
this  process,  the  greatest  care  and  attention  will 
scr.rcely  prevent  injury,  and  it  is  never  resorted 
to  when  the  hemp  isthe  object,  as  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to   find,  on   examination,  that  the  hemp  is 
deteriorated  in  quality  from  too  long  exposure  ; 
in  addition,  also,  the  risque  of  damage:   This  is 
the  most  troublesome  and  longest  process,  for,  in 
water  rotting,  the  hemp  is  more  handled  after  it 
is  put  into  the  water  until  the  process  is  complet- 
ed ;  it  is   then  taken  out,  tied  into  rather  small 
bundles,  placed  upright  between  two  ropes,  ex- 
tended parallel  to  each  other,  across  a  lot,  and 
from  this  position  it  is  protected  from  the  effects 
of  the  rain,  as   also  it  is  exposed   to  dry  much 
sooner.     The  hemp,  after  it  is  pulled,  is  carried 
to  a  deep  pond,  or  wooden  tank  of  standing  water ; 
it  is  placed  thereon,  bundle  upon  bundle,  cross- 
wise, and   when  the   pond   is  filled,  the    whole 
should  be  completely  immersed  in  the  water  by 
loading  it  with  heavy  pieces  of  timber  ;  in  four  or 
five  days,  the  process  being  finished,  it  is  taken 
out  and  dried  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  manner 
explained    before.     Another  method  of  rotting 
has  been  suggested  in  France,  and  practised  suc- 
cessfully :  the  water  is  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  72  to  75  degrees  of  Reaumur  .dissolving  in  it  a 
quantity  of  green  soap,  in   the  proportion  of  one 
to    forty-eight  of  hemp;  the   quantity  of  water 
composed   with  the  hemp  should   be  as   one  to 
forty;  the  hemp   is  thrown    in,    and  the  vessel 
covered  over,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  it  appears 
the  hemp  is  fully  steeped.     If  tliis  process  should 
be  found  to  answer,  it   is  by  far  the  most  conve- 
nient of  any  yet  known,  unle  s  the  application  of 
steam  prove  as  effectual,  or  more  so,  without  the 
addition  of  soap. 

After  the  hemp  is  rotted,  it  is  to  be  broken.  A 
coarse  and  fine  break  is  sometimes  used  in  En- 
gland, but  the  rollers  of  the  lint  mill  are  prefer- 
red, because  of  its  being  more  expeditiously  per- 
formed. In  our  country,  they  use  what  is  called 
a  hemp  mill ;  which  is  a  large  heavy  stone,  form- 
ed like  a  sugar  loaf,  with  the  small  end  cut  off — 
such  a  form  as  is  generally  used  for  grinding 
white  lead;  a  shaft  is  run  through  it,  and  it  is 
made  to  revolve  in  a  circle — when  passing  on  a 
plane,  the  hemp  becomes  crushed,  and  broken  by 
the  stone,  and  is  subsequently  swingled:  the  rol- 
lers of  the  lint  mill  are,  however,  thought  to  be 
better,  and  my  own  opinion  is,  that  Mr  S.  Swar- 
tuut's  machine  for  breaking  (lax  would  answer 
better  than  any  other  mode  which  is  now  prac- 
tised. 

The  average  crop,  per  acre,  in  America,  En- 
gland, and  Russia,  has  been  estimated  as  follows  : 
.\nierica,  400  lbs  ;  England,  650  lbs. ;  Russia, 
500  lbs.  The  present  price  of  American  dew 
rotted,  is  iSU5  per  ton,  that  of  Russia  gl'O  per 
ton. 

Tlie  cultivation  of  this  plant  would,  no  doubt, 
be  of  great  national  benefit,  not,  perhaps,  arising 
immefliately  from  the  production  of  hemp,  but 
the  absolute  necessity  almost  of  being  indepen- 
dent of  this  ai-ticle  from  foreign  countries  in  time 
of  war,  and  the  great  value  it  is  susceptible  of 
attaining  from  the  manufacture  in  our  country, 
rhere  is,  perhaps,  except  in  England,  a  greater 
quantity  of  hemp  consumed,  than  in  any  oth«r, 
n  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  sail  cloth,  cotton 
bagging,  and  in  numerous  qualities  of  ordinary 
cloths.    The  certainty  of  a   market  would,  no 
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tion  ;  and  a  demand  might  be  createil  by  protect- 
ing the  manufacturer  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ad- 
mit of  his  paying  tlie  farmer  such  a  price  for  the 
raw  material,  as  would  bring  the  gain  and  de- 
mand for  the  article  to  a  par  with  any  advantage 
he  might  obtain  from  any  other  article  of  vege- 
table production.  The  hemp  manufactured  into 
cordage  is  generally  brought  from  abroad.  I 
have  written  to  a  manufacturer  on  the  subject, 
and  when  I  obtain  the  information  I  have  solicited, 
and  expect,  it  will  be  transmitted  to  you.  In  my 
mill  I  liave  spun,  for  cloth  only,  about  two  tons 
Not  having  been  properly  prepared,  1  disconti- 
nued the  use  of  it;  however,  the  machinery  I 
possess  will  spin  hemp  as  well  as  flax,  aiul  here- 
after I  may  be  induced  to  turn  my  attention  to  it 
again.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  I  am  the  only  per 
S(..n  in  the  United  States,  that  will  attem|)l  to 
spin  by  machinery — I  mean  fine  threads,  capa- 
ble of  making  duck. 

To  prepare  the  hemp  for  spinning,  it  is  hack 
led  on  three  tools,  to  reduce  it  to  the  same  fine 
ness  with  flax,  which  is  reduced  on  two  tools,  and 
in  the  process,  we  make  use  of  oil  to  supply  that 
elasticity  which  naturally  it  does  not  possess. 
All  subsequent  processes  are  the  same  as  flax, 
the  machinery  being  only  altered  in  the  draft 
from  roller  to  roller,  to  conform  to  the  length  of 
the  staple  :  it  is  also  susceptible  of  being  altered, 
that  it  may  be  made  to  spin  the  shortest  tow,  and 
longest  hemp. 

I  would,  as  regards  my  own  interest,  prefer 
to  make  use  of  the   American  hemp,  were  it  as 


the   lime  and   any   of  the   vegetable    substanceslproved  plan  to  set  about,  and  conduct  the  opera- 


named,  would    be    immediately    brought   into 
state  fit  for  use  as  a  manure.  A.  C.  A. 

J/=We  thank  this  correspondent  for  his  good 
will  and  kindness  ;  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  col- 
lect weeds  enough  from  these  resources  to  be  ot 
any  service,  neither  would  the  compost  pay  for 
the  expense.  This  is  the  sole  reason  of  our  for 
nier  remark  ;  nevertheless,  the  hint  itself  is  in- 
genious, and  may  be  sometimes  tried  under  par- 
ticular circumstances. — Edit. 


A  g V  \tt\\\U\v  aV  ^lac V\\ue. V  ^ . 


tion,  with  a  minute  account  of  the  tools  necessa- 
ry, and  the  probable  expense,  &C. 

[The  paper  sent  us  by  the  Hon.  D.  Trimble 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  supply  the  information 
here  sought.] — £dit. 


DoiwesVic  IJliCovAoiw^. 


Eyiguiries  and  remarks  on  the  true  /irinciftles  of 
construction  fur  CARRIAGE   WHEELS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.) 
Sir, — You  will  perceive  that  I  am  but  a  poor 
mechanic.  I  have  been  reading  Ferguson's  lee 
tures  on  the  subject  of  wheel  carriages,  and  am 
there  informed,  that  the  wheels  of  carriages 
should  be  placed  parallel  to  each  other.  I  think 
he  is  even  in  favour  of  not  dishing  the  wheels. 
Now  if  thisprmciple  be  right,  (and  it  would  seem 
to  be  so)  how  does  it  happen  that  all  our  practi- 
cal mechanics  act  in  opposition  to  it ;  for,  by  their 
manner  of  forming  the  ends  of  the  axletrees, 
they  place  the  wheels  so  that  they  are  nearer  to 
each  other  below  and  before,  than  above  and  be- 
hind:  from  this  position  it  would  appear,  that  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  friction  is  generated  ; 
good  as  the  foreign,  or  could  I  substitute  it  forlconsequently  an  extraordinary  degree  of  impel 
the  same  purpose;  but,  as  the  reputation  of  ailing  power  is  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  from 
manufacturer  depends  on  the  quality  of  his  goods,  the  convert^ing  position  in  which  the  wheels  are 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  the  raw  material  should  placed,  they  would  naturally  incline  inwards 
be  of  the  best  quality;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  but  if  the  line  of  traction  be  straight  forward, 
neither  the  flax  nor  hemp  of  this  country  are  of^they  are  constrained  to  go  in  that  direction,  (and 
uch  a  quality   as  to  justify  their  general  use  for  even  in  turning,  the  one  is  acting  against  the  oth 


manufacturing 


purposes. 

[  To  he  continued."] 


er)  hence  there  is  a  continual  strife  between  the 
inside  of  the  wheel  rim,  and  the  side  of  the  rout 
through  which  it  passes:  this  is,  I  think,  clearly 
proven  ;  for  on  examining  wheels  that  have  been 
long  used,  I  have  always  found  the  inside  of  the 
tire  more  worn  than  the  outside  ;  and  on  examin- 
ing the  ends  of  the  axletrees,  I  h-ive  found  the 
points  before,  and  the  shoulders  behind,  more 
worn  than  the  parts  opposite — so  much  for  the 
contracting  of  the  wheels  before. — In  the  second 
place,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  the  contract 
ing  of  the  wheels  below,  produces  a  similar  ef- 
fect on  theuijper  and  lower  parts  of  the  axletree 


From  Che  London  Farmers   Journal. 

ON    PROCURING  VEGETABLES  TO    MAKE  COMPOSTJ 
WITH    LIHIE. 

Middlesex,  May  31,  1819. 
Sir, — A  few  weeks  ago,  an  important  article, 
extracted  from  the  "  Gazette  of  Health,"  ap- 
peared in  your  useful  paper,  respecting  the  con- 
version of  green  vegetable  matter  into  a  profita- 
ble manure,  by  the  application  of  lime  ;  and  it;  are  most  worn. 

closed  with  a  question  from  yourself — "  Where]!  shall  say  but  little,  perhaps  they  can  i)e  tight    ed)  or  tlie   soap  separated  from  the  lye  in  the 
the    vegetable    matter   to    be    procured  i"'|er  bound,  and  will   keep   longer   bound  in  twat,  following  manner  : — 

than  in  a  contrary  shape.     1  have  often  talked  tOi 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Baltimore,  J\ov.22.  1824. 
Sir, — Enclosed  you  will  find  directions  of  the 
method  my  mother  has  practised  many  years 
back,  for  making  hard  soap.  The  sample  hand- 
ed with  this  was  made  on  the  oUth  Oct.  last,  out 
of  the  common  gathering  of  fat,  during  the  last 
six  months,  in  my  father's  family.  Not  being 
able  to  be  present  myself,  1  beg  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  have  the  same 
exhibited  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Mary- 
land, at  their  next  meeting,  which  I  understand 
takes  place  on  to-morrow.  1  am.  Sir, 
With  due  respect. 

Your  very  ob't  servant, 

DANIEL  KRABER. 

Directions  for  making  Hard  Soafi. 

The  ashes  are  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner, the  quantitv  of  lime  mentioned  is  sufficient 
for  a  vessel  containing  three  barrels,  viz  : — 

The  ashes  are  deposited  on  the  ground  and 
made  moderately  damp,  after  which  they  are 
raised  on  the  edges,  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  hollow 
in  the  centre  to  admit  half  a  bushel  of  stone  lime, 
where  it  must  be  completely  slacked  ;  when  the 
lime  is  perfectly  slacked,  the  whole  must  be  well 
mixed — it  is  then  put  into  the  hopper,  &c.  In 
putting  the  ashes  into  the  hopi)er,  they  must  be 
stamped  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  passing 
immediately  through.  The  hopper  must  be  con- 
tinually kept  full  of  water,  or  in  other  words, 
the  same  quantity  of  lye  that  is  drawn  off  must 
be  replaced  with  water;  warm  or  cold  water  may 
be  used,  cold  is  however  preferable. — The  next 
day  the  fat  may  be  put  into  the  kettle,  and  a  suf- 
ficiency of  lye  mixed  with  it,  to  neutralize  the 
fat. 

So  soon  as  the  fat  is  neutralized,  lye  may  be 
added  at  intervals,  until  the  kettle  is  full,  ('tis 
well  to  observe  that  the  lye  must  be  strong  enough 
to  bear  an  egg  for  the  first  day's  boiling  ) 


The 


that  is,  the  shoulders  above,  and  the  points  below  soap  is  boiled  over  a  slow  fire,  until  the  after  part 
As  to  the  dishing  of  the  wheels,  of  the  day,  when  it  is  silted  off",  (as  it   is   term- 


was   tne    vege 

Where,  Sirf    Why  almost  every  where  by  the 


fanner,  and  that  in  the  greatest  abundance,  at  workmen  on  this  subject,  but  never  could  abtain;ahim    salt,  stirriii 
this  extraordinary  season.    Nettles,  thistles,  dock,,  any    reasonable    or   satisfactory   justification    ot  with  the  soap,  &c. 


mallows,  hemlock,  ditch  weeds,  garden  weeds, 
corn  field  weeds,  the  numberless  articles  which 
grow  under  hedges,  by  the  road  sides,  on  the 
5anks  of  rivers  and  ditches,  in  old  orchards,  on 
iunghills,  Sec.  &c.     In   short,  vegetable  matter 


Pour  at  intervals  into  the  soap,  a  pint  of  ground 
it,  in  order  to  mix  the  salt 
This  method  is  continued  un- 


their  practice  ;  only,  that  they  were  sure  that  it  til  the  soap  and  lye  are  separated  ;  when  in  this 


was  right,  &c.  &c.  There  is  another  question  I 
have  asked,  viz:  whether  a  wheel  on  a  large  or 
a  small  axis  ran  lightest ;  but  no  satisfaction  pro- 
cured ;   and  as  a  further  proof  of  my  ignorance,  I 


of  every  description  whatever,  will,  while  in  ajam  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  conical  form  is  pre 
green  state,  answer  the  same  purpose,  as  it  will  ferred  to  the  cylindrical;  for  the  ends  of  axle- 


give  the  same  product,  if  submitted  to  the  action 
of  quick  lime,  and  be  converted  into  good  and 
valuable  manure  in  comparatively  a  few  hours; 
■with  this  particular  advantage,  that  if  it  so  hap- 
pens that  any  of  the  articles  are  run  to  seed,  the 
caustic  properties  of  the  lime  coinplrldy  destroy 
all  their  vegetating  power.  It  is  really  a  pity, 
and  a  great  loss,  which  multitudes  of  farmers 
sustain,  in  sufl"ering  such  immense  quantities  of 
otherwise  useful  articles  to  grow,  and  die,  and 
decay,  and  be  lost,  instead  of  making  a  good  use 
of  them  in  the  manner  above  alluded  to.  Cow 
dung,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  if  mixed  witi 


trees,  would  not  the  latter  be  stronger,  and  would 
not  iron  be  preferable  to  wood  ? 

I  have  thus  taken  the  liberty  of  declaring  my 
ignorance  in  order  to  elicit  information,  that  may, 
perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers 
as  well  as  your  obedient  servant, 

AN  ENQUIRER. 
Jan.  26,  1825. 

P.  S.  Boring  seems  to  be  coming  into  fashion  ; 
I  have  often  been  astonished  that  it  was  so  long 
generally  neglected — I  think  it  would  be  an  act 
of  kindness  to  your  readers,  if  some  of  your 
friends  would  give  an  explanation  of  the  most  ap- 


situation  it  is  suffered  to  boil  about  one  hour,  it  is 
then  taken  from  off  the  fire,  and  poured  into  a 
tub,  or  suttered  to  remain  in  the  kettle  until  next 
morning,  wlien  it  is  cut  from  off" the  lye  and  again 
replaced  into  the  kettle,  boiled  as  on  the  day  pre- 
vious,  treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  with 
this  ditl'erence,  that  instead  of  using  strong  lye, 
wenk  lye  is  used.  When  the  whole  process  is 
gone  through  with,  the  soap  is  dipped  out  of  the 
kettle  into  a  box  or  any  other  vessel  that  may  be 
thought  pioper  to  use,  taking  care  to  put  a  coarse 
cloth  into  the  box,  8cc.  sufticiently  large  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  pull  the  soap  from  out  of  the 
box,  8cc.  as  otherwise  it  would  adhere  to  the 
vessel* 

D.VNIEL  KRABER, 
P.  S.  When  the  fat  is  of  the  common  gather- 
ing in  a  family,  it  becomes  necessary  on  the  first 
day's  boiling,  in  order  to  prevent  the  substance 
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other  than  fat,  from  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle,  to  stir  it  occasionally  durinir  the  day. 

D.  K. 


LITERATURE. 

FOR  THK  AMliRICAN  FARMER. 

Faluablc  French  Puhlication,  connected  with 
several  branches  of  Rural  Economy. 

One  of  the  happiest  features  of  the  present 
age  is  that  systematic  and  condensing  spirit  of 
modern  writers,  which  presents  to  the  reading 
portion  of  mankind  a  large  mass  of  knowlcds;e, 
within  a  comparatively  small  compass.  The 
necessity  of  vast  libraries  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, been  superseded,  by  well  digested  and  com- 
pendious Encyclopedias,  accessible  from  their 
cheapness,  to   almost    every   class   of  society. — 


feel  the  desire  to  which  I  have  alluded,  to  call  at 
Mr.  Micklt's  bookstore,  and  there  to  read  tht 
/iros/iecttis,  and  judge  for  themselves.  I  will  only 
add  that  the  conditions  are  extremely  moderate, 
and  that  several  volumes  of  the  Anci/c/o/iedie 
Muderne  have  already  been  issued,  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  subscribers. 

A  READER. 
February  5,  182J. 


XatvwaV  Science. 


THEORY  OF  SPRINGS— AND  BORING 
FOR  WATER. 


'O    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMEKtCAN   FARMER 

Military  .Academy,     7 
West  Point,  Jan.  25th,  1825.  i 
Dear  Sir, — Jared  Mansfield,  Esq.  Professor  of 
Science  is  no  longer  a  mysterious  treasure,  whichlNatural  Philosophy,  at  the  Military  Academy 
a  golden  key  alone  can  open.     Individuals  cf  mo- [has,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  just  hand- 
derate  fortunes  can  supply  themselves  with  works' ed   me  the  enclosed  remarks,  which  you  are  at 
exhibiting  a  fidl  and  luminous  view  of  the  present  liberty   to   insert,    if  you   think  proper,    in   the 


state  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts. 

D'Alembert  and  his  learned  collaborators  had 
in  the  French  Encyclopedia,  which  was  iirst 
published,  erected  to  the  human  intellect,  a  stu- 
pendous  and   imperishable  monument.      It  was 


METEOR OLOGICAE  OBSERVATIONS 

AT 

II'asuincton,  PENNsrLyjNiji,  40°  11',  JV.  Lat. 

FOR    THE    YEAH    ISS-t. 

Reported  for  the  American  Farmer. 
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American  Parmer. 

With  great  regard, 
I  remain  your  ob't  servant, 

S.  THAYER. 
I  None  of  the  theories  of  springs,  or  emanations 
afterwards  found  expedient  to  embody  the  im-  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  has  as 
mense  result  of  their  labours  in  an  Encyclo/iedie  yet  been  supported  by  an  ejc/ierimentiim  crucis 
Methodique,  with  considerable  additions.  Eng-  and  on  that  account,  our  philosophy  of  them  must 
land  and  Germany  soon  imitated  the  example,  ^g  considered  as  hypothetical.  I  consider  the 
freely  availing  themselves  of  the  writings  of  their  common  depth  of  wells  in  any  country,  or  region 
predecessors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  judiciously  of  the  earth,  as  the  point  of  saturation,  or  where 
adopting  the  systematic  and  condensing  form  to  the  communicated  particles  of  the  earth,  wheth 
which  I  have  alluded.  ^er  siliceous,  or  argillaceous,  are  completely  satu 

A  number  of  French  savans,  whose  well-earn-  ,ated  with  water;  and  where  there  exist  no  cau 
ed  fame  is  a  sure  pledge  of  their  ability  to  ex-  ses  to  diminish  the  quantum  of  fluid  in  ordinary 
ecute  the  undertaking,  now  propose  to  issue  a  seasons.  Near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  evapo- 
work  intituled:  Encyclo/iedie  Moderne ;  or,  Dic->i-^\.\on,  and  the  tendency  of  the  fluid,  by  its 
tio7inaire  abrege  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres,  et  rfe«-i  weight,  to  descend,  necessarily  render  the  parts 
a7-ts.  M.  Courtin  is  at  the  head  of  the  enter-  adjacent  to  the  surface,  comparatively  dry  and 
prise,  and  the  names  of  his  co-operators  an -| unsaturated  ;  insomuch,  that  no  water  generally 
iiouiice  a  strong  asd  powerful  confederacy  of  ge-jcan  be  obtained  by  excavation,  before  you  come 
nius,  ai.d  knowledge  of  every  description.  They  1  to  the  point  of  complete  saturation  of  the  earth 
all  are  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  eminence  in.  by  the  water;  whenever  we  have  arrived  at  this 
a  country  where  superiority  of  fame  in  literature,  I  point,  or  below  it,  the  water  oozes  from  the  earth, 
science,  or  the  arts,  is  not  easily  obtained. — In  1  from  hydrostatic  pressure,  as  from  the  sides  of  a 
this  work,  the  mass  of  knowledge  accumulated!  vessel  'in  which  it  is  confined,  and  constitutes 
in  tlie  two  former  French  Encyclopedias,  and  in  what  are  commonly  called  wells, 
the  Encyclopedias  of  other  nations,  will  be  con-  If  ever  water  is  found  to  emanate  from  the 
densed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  essentially  use-  surface  of  the  earth,  or  above  this  general  level 
ful  portion  of  it  will  be  lost,  and  that,  at  the  same  of  the  point  of 'saturation,  as  in  the  case  of 
time,  the  rich  and  various  results  of  subsequent  springs,  it   must,  On    hydrostatic  principles,  be 

_  i_j  i-  owing  to  some  peculiar,  or  local  causes,    which 

protrude  the  waters  above  their  natural  heights 
in  the  earth.  The  causes  may  either  be  superior, 
or  more  elevated  fountains,  or  water  of  satura- 
tion, with  which  the  springs  are  connected,  or 
some  elastic  gasses  confined  in  the  earth,  which 
by  their  repellant  force,  may  protrude  the  wa- 
ters to  the  surface.  Adjacent  high  lands  natural- 
ly indicate  the  first  cause,  and  I  may  venture  to 
say,  that  there  can  be  no  ebullition  of  water  from 
an  extended  level  surface,  except  from  the  lat- 
ter cause. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing,  that  boring  for 
water,  in  order  that  it  may  flow  above  the  sui-- 
face  of  the  earth,  can  only  be  successful  in  those 
places,  where,  if  it  were  not  for  the  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  earth,  there  would  otherwise 
be  springs  or  fountains;  but  as  there  are  few 
places,  where  the  circumstances  necessary  for 
the  production  of  springs  do  exist,  there  are  still 
fewer,  where  they  exist,  and  cannot  find  an  out- 
let ;  and  here  are  the  only  places,  where  boring 
could  advantageously  be  employed,  at  least,  in 
my  opinion.  J.  M.\NSFIELD, 

Fro/,  of  Philos.  Milit'y  Academy 
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Greatest  cold. 


Greatest  heat. 


Medium  temp,  at  12 
o'c/oclc. 


De//th  of  rain. 


A'uinber  of  days   on 
ivhich  rain    felt. 


.Wnnher  of  days  on 
ivhich  snow  fell. 
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discoveries,  improvements,  and  advances  of  every 
kind,  will  be  fully  exhibited — and  the  present 
state  of  the  human  mind  unfolded  before  the 
reader,  as  if  in  a  vivid  and  faithful  moral  and 
intellectual  panorama. 

I  have  been  induced  to  request  a  place  for 
these  few  observations  in  your  valuable  paper, 
by  the  reflection,  that  the  work,  promising  to 
constitute  in  itself,  as  it  were,  a  French  library, 
may  appear  desirjble  to  many  of  your  readers, 
well  acquainted  with  the  French  language,  and 
who  have,  besides,  brushed  off  from  their  minds 
the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  English  partialities  with 
respect  to  literary  and  scientific,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  political  matters,  may  wish  to  acquire 
so  important  a  publication — a  publication  which 
would  suit  both  public  and  private  libraries. 

In  the  Pros/iectus  of  the  work,  which  may  be 
seen  at  the  book-store  of  Mr.  Etiing  Mickle, 
Market-st.  Baltimore,  the  objects,  the  plan,  and 
the  intended  spirit  of  the  work,  are  eloquently 
exposed.  I  sincerely  regret  the  impossibility  of 
even  sketching  that  able  firosftcctus  in  the  portion 
of  your  columns  now  obligingly  allowed  me.  I, 
therefore,  invite   such  of  your  readeis   as  may 
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The  medium  temperature  at  12  o'clock,  for 
the  whole  year,  55^  degrees.  The  Thermometer 
stood  at  freezing  point,  and  below,  ninety-two 
days  in  the  year.  The  temperature  was  remark- 
ably uniform,  there  being  but  one  extremely  cdd. 
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[February  11,  1825. 


(February  2d,)  and  but  one  excessively  warm  day, 
(June  29tli,)  during  the  whole  season.  We  did 
ni)t  commence  measuiing  the  rain  until  June. 
The  average  depth  of  rain,  for  each  month,  we 
measured,  was  3  l-lO  inches.  The  season  through- 
out lias  been  dry.  Tlie  greatest  change  of  tem- 
perature in  twenty-four  hours,  occurred  between 
the  11th  and  12th  Feb.  The  Thermometer  fell 
ii'om  63  to  ]  6— making  47  degrees. 


TO  KEEP  BACOS— Hams  and  5/ioaWfrs,/;«rfW«""ds.  with  safety  and  probably  advantage.  ^  It 


is  practised  by  the  Indians  The  Virus  only  has 
effect  when  taken  into  the  circuhiting  blood,  but 
has  no  power  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Ji'or  the  stings  of  Bees  and  other  fioisonous 


and  sweet  and  free  from  skifijiers  and  rust— the 

result  of  exfieriment. 
Extract  to  the  Editor  dated,  Union-Town,  Jan. 
26,  1825. 

"  Having  lived  in  this  county  upwards  of  forty  sects. — Wash  the  part  with  spirit  of  hartshorn  or 
vears,  I  had  tried  many  ways  to  preserve  Bacon, |the  ley  of  wood  ashes, 
for  having  been  raised  in  old  Virginia,  I  am  very 


fond  of  good  bacon  and  cabbage ;  but  I  need  not 
here  repeat  the  various  experiments.  Last  spring. 


To  firevent  the  Dijsentery  or  Bloody  Flux. — 
Avoid  exposure  to  damp  or  night  air,  and  avoid 


Extract  of  a  letter, dated  Raleigh,  15:h  Jan.  1825. 

"  Large  r]uantities  of  this  year's  "crop  of  Cot 
fjn"  are  daily  going  on  to  Fayetteville,  which  has 
become,  in  a  measure,  the  "  market-town"  of  the 
State.  The  navigation  in  the  Cape  Fear  river, 
on  wliich  it  is  situated,  is  rapidly  improving  nil 
der  the  able  direction  of  our  distinguished  Engi- 
neer, Hamilton  Fulton,  Esq. 

Your's  respectfully,  V. 

N.  B.  The  Millet  you  were  kind  enough  to  senil 
nie  is  tine  indeed,  yielding  largely.  The  J\Iam- 
moth  Pmn/ikins  were  planted  too  late,  owing  to 
ill-health,  to  succeed  well ;  the  £e?ie  Seed  did  re- 
markably well." 

N'eivberry,  Jan.  14,  1825. 
"Mr.  John  Gage,  of  Union,  a  few  years  ago, 
grafted  a  jiear  upon  an  apple  scion  in  his  garden. 
\Vhen  it  grew  up,  so  as  to  begin  to  bear,  it  bore 
for  two  years,  very  excellent  pears.  The  third 
and  fourth  years,  it  was  barren  ;  but  during  those 
years,  its  leaves,  which  formerly  were  those  of  a 
pear  tree,  changed,  by  degrees,  to  those  of  an  ap- 
ple tree.  The  fifth  year,  and  ever  since,  it  has 
borne  excellent  apples.  This  has  been  related  to 
me  by  at  least  fifty  of  the  most  respectable  men 
on  the  spot,  who  personally  knew  it  to  be  true,  so 
that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  correctness. 

JOB  JOHNSTON." 


HYDROFHOBIA. 

W'oodhj-Farm,  Zith  Jan.  1S25. 

TO  THK  KDITOU  OF  THE  AMB^RICAN  FARMER. 

Dear  Sir, — A  case  of  hydrophobia  happened 
about  three  mouths  since,  v.'ith  one  of  my  dogs, 
which  was  followed  by  two  others,  two  and  three 
weeks  after;  all  oi  which  were  killed  immediate- 
ly on  discovery.  The  last  was  a  favourite  bitch 
that  had  pups  four  or  five  weeks  previous  to  her 
madness,  and  the  pups  destroyed  except  one, 
•which  was  taken  from  her  because  she  neglected 
it.  I  felt  every  assurance  that  this  pup  had  es- 
cajicd  the  infection;  being  kept  entirifly  distinct 
from  its  mother  three  weeks  previous  to  her  mad- 
ness, but  judge  my  surprise,  when  seven  weeks 
after,  this  pup  went  mad,  snapping  at  everybody 
near  it.  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  whether  it 
imbibed  the  disease  from  the  nourishment  afford- 
ed by  its  mother,  or  whether  it  received  the  in- 
fcc'ion  from  a  bite  from  its  mother  some  weeks 
bi  fore  she  betrayed  symptoms  of  madness.  With 
rci'ard  to  the  symjjtoms  of  madness  in  dogs,  they 
are  equivocal,  though  one  symptom  is  a  substan- 
tial evidence,  that  other  dogs  will  avoid  and  riiu 
from  that  which  is  inad,  and  which  1  have  prov- 
ed with  mine.  A  common  idea  prevails  in  the 
country,  that  if  a  dog  escapes  nine  days  after  be- 
ini'  bit,  he  may  be  let  at  large,  and  no  further 
alarm  apprihended  ;  to  corr<  ct  this,  I  feel  it  a 
duty  to  give  the  foregoing  statement,  which  you 
can  use  as  you  please. 

And  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

JACOB  HOLLINGSWORTH. 


I  tried  a  method  which  proved  effectual  against 'costiveness.  When  the  dysentary  appears  in  a 
bugs,  flies,  skippers,  rust,  and  ransidity,  and  nowi neighbourhood,  school  or  family,  purge  all  those 
is  the  time  for  others  to  satisfy  themselves. — Itj  whoare  well,  with  a  dose  of  salts.  Doctor  Rush 
was  as  follows: —  I  says  he  knew  in  the  army,  in  the  last  war,  the 

On  taking  my  meat  from  the  pickle,  for  I  fill  health  of  a  whole  regiment  preserved  by  this 
my  tubs  with  strong  brine,  as  soon  as  the  meat  is  nieans.  When  salts  are  not  to  be  had,  pills  made 
salted,  I  boiled  the  brine  and  skimmed  it  clean  of  ^f  ty,g  extract  of  walnut  bark,  or  any  other  pur- 
all  filth,  and  put  it  away  in  the  tubs  again — When  gative  will  answer.     Such  means  as  burning  tar. 


the  meat  was  nvell  smoked,  being  afraid  to  ven- 
ture the  whole  of  it,  I  packed  away  six  hams  and 
two  shoulders,  in  the  brine  again  and  kept  them 
down  with  boards  and  weights.  This  brine  was 
quite  pure  and  sweet  when  I  went  to  salting  this 
fall. — The  bacon  wliich  had  been  thus  well  smo- 
ked, and  put  back  again  in  brine  and  kept,  chief- 
ly, until  this  fall,  was   so  good  and  pure  as  to  at- 


drinking  rum  and  garlic,  &c.  &c.  are  either  use- 
less or  hurtful. 

To  Cure  the  Dysentery  or  Bloody  Flux. — To 
treat  this  disease  properly,  shut  your  eyes  to 
all  authorities,  or  forget  all  that  has  been  said 
upon  it  for  the  last  150  years.  Old  Sydenham, 
who   lived   near    200   years   ago,  said  it  was  a 


tract  the  notice  of  all  that  eat  of  it — besides,  \.\\e <fi,-^^j.   turned   inward    upon  the  bowels,  and  he 

flavour  being  well  jireserved,  there  was  no  outside  knew  the  disease  better  thim  his  followers.     By 

"  bearing  this  in  mind,  the  disease  is  manageable 


rust  to  pare  off  and  throw  away 

With  respect,  your  humble  servant, 

JEREMIAH  KINDALL." 


If  the  pulse  (as  it  usually  is)  is  hard,  and  the  face 
is  flushed,  bleed  freely  at  the  arm,  and  repeat  if 
ne(  essary  ;  give  a  vomit  of  Ipecacuanha,  asl\  bark, 
or  any  thing  else,  and  purges  of  Salts  or  Castor 
oil,  or  any  thing  that  is  neither  astringent,  acrid 

\ 'or  heating;  but  the  disease  is  to  be   attacked  in 

Communicated  hy^  Major  11.  B.  Barnet,  JVaval  the  skin  by  promoting  profuse  sweating,  by  cov- 
OJficer  of  this  Port.  !ering  close  in  bed,  applying  hot  bricks  quenched 

Cement  used  for  Steam  Apjiaratus,  given   by  in  hot  water,  and  drinking  largely  of  warm  balm 


Recipes. 


iVIessrs.  Feason  &Co.,  Gas-Light  makers,  of  Liv 
erpool : — 

5  cwt.  Boreings, 

2i  lbs.  Sal.  Amoniac, 

\\  lbs.  Sulphur. 
To  every  cwt.  of  Boreings  add  S  ounces  of  Sal 
Amoniac  and  4  ounces  of  Sulphur,  making  only 
one  cwt.  at  a  time. 

MEDICAL  RECEIPTS. 

Remedy  for  Sore  Eyes. — Dissolve  an  ounce  of 
salt-petre  in  a  quart  of  water,  with  which  fill  a 
wine  glass  and  invert  over  the  eyes,  (each)  for 
about  a  minute  every  morning.*  Wash  the  eyes 
with  the  same,  weakened  with  the  addition  of 
more  water.  This  is  said  to  cure  weak  and  in- 
flamed eyes. 

Another. — Boil  half  an  ounce  of  Cammoiviile 
flowers  In  a  pint  of  new  milk,  and  wash  the  eyes 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

.'Inother. — Open  the  eyes  over  the  steam  of 
boiling  spirit  of  turpentine. 

To  firevent  a  Lock  Jaw,  from,  the  foot  being 
fiierccd  with  a  rusty  Jiail. — Immerse  the  foot  in 
strong  ley  of  wood  ashes,  (warm)  or  apply  cloths 
wetted  in  the  ley  to  the  wounded  part. 

Cure  for  the  bite  oj  the  Rattle  Snake. — Give 
half  a  tea- spoonful  or  a  tea-spoonful  of  strong 
spirits  of  hartshorn  (volatile  alkali)  in  a  glass  of 
water  every  5  or  10  minutes,  and  wash  the  bitten 
part  with  the  same  spirit,  unmixed  witl\  water. 
If  spirit  of  hartshoni  is  not  at  hand,  give  half  a 
table  spoonful  of  strong  ley  of  wood  ashes  (dilu- 
ted) every  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  two  hours,  and 
apply  the  same  (undiluted)  to  the  bitten  and  in- 
flamed part.  No  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  sweet 
oil  as  a  remedy.  The  remedy  now  prescribed  is 
sanctioned  by  chemical  principles,  and  by  expe- 
rience.   The  poison   may  be   sucked  out  of  the 


or  hysop  teas;  antimonial  or  nitrous  medicines 
may  be  given,  but  no  opiates  until  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  have  abated. —  There  is  no  one 
specific  remedy  in  this  disease:  like  all  others,  it 
must  be  treated  according  to  its  symptoms.  In 
general,  bleeding,  purgi.ig,  and  sweating  will  cure 
it.  Those  who  consider  it  a  local  disease  of  the 
bowels,  and  give  brier  root  tea.  Port  wine,  cheese, 
spices,  &c.  See.  always  do  much  harm. 

RARE  PRODUCTION. 
Jielt  Done.'—yir.  Lewis  H.  Foote,  of  Elkton, 
Md.  killed  a  hog  on  Monday  week,  which  weigh- 
ed 533  pounds.  The  weight  of  this  hog  on  the 
20th  March  last  was  70  pounds — making  an  in- 
crease of  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds 
in  two  hundred  and  seventy  days  .' 


Baltimore,  Friday,  February  11,  1825. 

■fT"  The  prices  current  for  the  last  week  have 
experienced  no  change  whatever — Flour,  from 
the  wagons,  is  readilv  sold  at  §5 — and  very  little 
in  market— Wharf  Flour,  §4.37^— Wheat,  90  to 
100  cents — Corn,  35  cents. 
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ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  SPRINGS, 
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And  the  /iractice  of  obtaming  ■water  by  boring 
into  the  earth  :  By  P.  T.  Tyson,  Member  of  the 
Maryland  Academy  of  Sciejices  ;  communicated 
by  said  Society  for  /lubiication  in  the  American 
Parmer. 


established  by  numerous  experiments,  it  is  onlv 
necessary  to  state  the  results  of  one  or  two  of 
them. 


On  exposing  a  circular  surface  of  water  of  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  to  the  temperature  of  an  or- 
dinary summer's  day,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Halley 
found  that  two-tenths  of  an  inch  deep,  or  six  oun- 
That  we  may  be  better  prepared  to  form  correct  ces  evaporated  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  in  tliat  ratio 
opinions  upon  the  subjects  at  the  head  of  these  each  square  foot  loses  about  a  wine  pint  daily,  a 
remarks,  it  will  be  proper  to  commence  by  mak-i square  mile  6,900  tons,  and  a  square  degree  33 
■ngsome  inquiries  into  the  structure  of  the  earth.;  millions  of  tons. 


To  a  superficial  observer  it  may  appear,  that  the 
materials  of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  lie  in 
confusion  and  without  regularity,  but  upon  a  more 
minute  inspection  it  will  be  obvious,-j  that  order 
and  arrangement  prevail  in  this,  as  much  as  in 
any  other  of  nature's  works. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  to  which 
mines  have  been  worked  in  Europe,  the  Geolo- 
gists on  that  continent  have  greater  facilities  for 
making  investigations  below  the  surface,  than 
exist  in  this  country.  To  them,  therefore,  we 
are  principally  indebted  for  the  facts  tending  to 
elucidate  the  subject. 

The  indefatigable  industry  and  persevering 
zeal,  with  which  the  great  Werner  and  some 
others  laboured  to  acquire  and  impart  informa- 
tion in  this  useful  branch  of  science,  is  known  to 
every  one  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  it. 
Subsequent  researches,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in 
this  country,  have  uniformly  confirmed  the  prin- 
cipal facts  stated  by  Werner  in  relation  to  the 
science.  They  find  that  to  such  depths  as  they 
have  been  able  to  penetrate,  the  earth  is  stratifi- 
ed mostly  as  is  intended  to  be  represented  in  the 
accompanying  section.  The  lower  strata  are 
considerably  elevated  in  some  places  and  form 
the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains;  they  are 
usually  very  highly  inclined  and  frequently  rest 
vertically;  they  extend  to  great  depths  into  the 
earth,  and  are  considered  to  be  of  the  oldest  for- 
mation. The  next  which  rest  upon  the  former, 
commence  lower  down  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  they  are  not  so  highly  inclined  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  of  more  recent  formation;  and  so  on 
to  the  highest  or  newest  strata  which  form  the 
surface  of  the  more  level  regions.  Caverns  and 
fissures  abound  in  some  of  the  formations ;  but 
the  oldest  are  generally  the  most  compact,  and 
consequently  do  not  so  readily  permit  the  passage 
of  water  through  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  vast  quantity  of  water 
is  evaporated  from  the  oceans,  bays,  rivers,  and 
smaller  streams;  tliis  is  carried  by  the  winds  to 
the  mountains  and  other  elevated  regions,  and 
there  deposited  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow.  A 
large  portion  of  it  (the  snow  being  previously  con- 
verted into  water)  decends  into  the  earth  in  obe- 
dience to  gravitation,  until  it  meets  with  a  stratum 
sufficiently  compact  to  prevent  it  going  through, 
and  then  runs  on  that  stratum  to  the  ocean  if  not 
obstructed;  but  impediments  will  present  in  vari- 
ous places  and  arrest  the  further  progress  of  some 
of  it,  which  (in  accordance  with  the  law  that 
fluids  if  prevented  from  decendiiig  will  rise  to  the 
level  of  theiv  sources,)  will  be  dammed  up  until 
it  meets  with  another  channel  ;  if  none  such  pre- 
sent leading  downwards,  it  will  rise  to  the  surface 
through  some  of  the  fissures,  or  loose  formations, 
and  form  springs.  In  its  course  through  the  eanh 
it  fills  many  of  the  caverns  forming  reservoirs, 
which  cause  the  supply  to  be  more  uniform  than 
it  would  otherwise  be. 

When  it  comes  in  contact  with  soluble  mine- 
rals, it  takes  portions  of  such  in  solution  causing 
salt  licks  ^as  they  are  termed  in  the  Western 
country,)  and  mineral  springs;  perhaps  also,  as 
some  suppose,  the  saltness  of  the  ocean. 

The  fact  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is 
evaporated  for  the  above  purpose,  has  been  fully 
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In  another  experiment  in  Great  Britain,  a  sur- 
face of  eight  square  inches  lost  by  evaporation  in 
one  year  16,292  grains  of  water,  or  about  64  cubic 
inches,  consequently  the  evaporation  in  that  time 
was  eight  inches  deep,  and  that  without  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  wind,  which  would  have  made  the 
quantity  lost  much  greater;  but  even  in  that  ratio 
the  annual  evaporation  from  the  waters  within 
the  State  of  Maryland  alone,  which  are  estimated 
at  1,800,600  acres,  would  be  nearly  six  thousand 
millions  of  hogsheads. 

We  will  next  endeavour  to  draw  from  the  fore- 
going, whatever  may  be  useful  to  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  farming, 
manufacturing,  or  other  purposes,  in  moderate 
quantity  ;  for  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  it  by  the 
usual  method  of  boring,  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
be  used  as  a  power,  but  even  that  in  this  age  of 
discovery  we  dare  not  pronounce  impossible. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  the  further  beloiv 
the  surface  we  meet  with  streams  of  water,  the 
higher  will  be  their  sources,  and  of  course,  the 
higher  they  will  rise. 

In  most  regions  a  great  number  of  strata  lie 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the 
structure  of  many  of  them,  being  so  loose  and 
porous,  and  fissures  or  seams  so  numerous,  that 
water  has  passages  in  almost  every  direction  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  the  results  of  such  experi- 
ments as  have  been  made  known;  one  would  be 
induced  to  believe  that  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  earth,  streams  flowing  over  the  surface,  may 
be  obtained  by  boring  from  one  to  three  hundred 
feet  perpendicularly. 

As  we  have  but  little  satisfactory  information 
from  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  boring, 
some  observations  upon  the  practical  part  of  the 
subject  are  submitted. 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  American 
Farmer,  has  given  some  account  of  a  well  recent- 
ly bored,  and  thinks  it  only  necessary  to  tube 
down  as  far  as  will  shut  out  noxious  and  unjilea- 
sant  matter — (that  I  presume  from  near  the  sur- 
face)— It  is  possible  this  may  suffice  for  his  and 
some  other  cases,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
that  it  must  not  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  and 
tliat  if  received  as  such  may  often  cause  dis.ip- 
pointments.  In  order  that  the  escajje  of  portions, 
or  all  the  water  that  would  otherwise  flow  to  the 
surface,  may  be  prevented,  tubing  will  in  most  in- 
stances be  requisite.  In  England,  and  at  the  salt- 
wells  in  this  country,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
it  is  uniformly  the  practice  to  tube  the  whole 
depth  of  the  wells.  If  it  were  thought  tliat  tub- 
ing was  unnecessary,  it  might  sometimes  iiappen, 
that  the  undertaking  would  be  abandoned,  be- 
cause the  water  would  not  rise  to  the  surface; 
the  probable  cause  of  failure  not  suggesting:  but 
we  could  most  likely  account  for  it  on  recurring 
to  the  structure  of  the  earth,  for  if  the  stream  of 
water  the  vvell  comes  to,  finds  a  fissure,  or  loose 
formation,  in  any  part  of  the  well  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  enable  it  all  to  run  off,  it  certainly  will  not 
rise  to  the  surface.  In  such  a  case  tubing  would 
most  likely  bring  it  up.  In  all  cases  it  would  be 
proper,  (where  persons  do  not  wish  to  tube  if  it 
can  be  avoided)  after  having  bored  to  a  reasona- 
ble depth  without  bringing  it  up  to  the  surface  of 
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the  earth,  to  tube  down  below  the  surface  of  the 
water;  if  it  does  not  then  rise,  it  may  be  suppos- 
ed that  a  place  of  escape  exists  in  some  part  of 
its  course  before  arrival  at  the  well,  which  must 
then  be  bored  deeper  to  anotlier  stream  and  tubed 
the  whole  depth  of  the  well. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  method 
will  be  found  to  possess  many  advantages,  over 
any  other  artiHcial  means  of  procuring  water. — 
In  almost  every  situation  the  same  quantity  may 
be  procured  by  boring,  cheaper  than  any  other 
way  now  known.  The  temperature  of  it  will  of 
course  be  similar  to  spring  water,  pleasant  to 
drink  in  summer,  and  in  winter  there  is  no  danger 
of  its  freezing  as  when  brought  in  conduit  pipes  ; 
other  methods  required  frequent  expenditures  to 
keep  them  in  repair,  but  a  well  of  the  kind  we 
have  been  speakingof,  when  once  Jn'O/ioiy  made, 
will  continue  to  furnish  a  supply  of  water  in  all 
probability  as  long  as  the  earth  revolves  on  its 
axis. 

A  few  years  since,  the  Corporation  of  Baltimore 
caused  pijjes  to  be  laid  to  convey  water  from  a 
spring  in  Howard's  Park  to  Market-Space,  at 
great  expense ;  one-tenth  jiart  of  which,  I  be- 
lieve, expended  in  boring  and  tubing  would  havem^g  advantage  and  necessity  of  improving  it,  and 
afforded  a  supply  oi  water  fully  as  large,  perhaps  contracted  to  give  them  §290  per  ton,   for  70  to 


dressed,  which  is  the  case  of  much  of  the  Ken- 
tucky hemp.  Russia  hemp,  at  the  same  time, 
sold  at  from  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars  per  ton." 

No.  4. 
Extract  of  a    Letter  from    a   Manufacturer  of 

Heinju  at  A''orfolk,  Va.  dated  30///  Oct.  1824. 

"!  have  given  to  the  inquiries  you  iiave  done 
me  the  honor  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the  culti- 
vation and  manufacture  of  hemp,  all  the  conside- 
ration my  desire  to  comply  with  your  wishes 
would  suggest,  and  now  beg  leave,  with  diffidence, 
to  sLiljmit  the  result.  Being  engaged  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cordage  for  twenty-five  years,  the 
article  of  hemp  has  been  of  primary  importance. 
For  several  years  we  used  Virginia  hemp  chiefly  ; 
believing  it  to  be  of  good  staple,  and  only  requir- 
ing pains  in  preparing  it,  we  took  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  urging  the  growers  of  it  to  be  particu- 
lar in  curing  and  cleaning  it.  In  the  years  1809 
and  '10,  Russia  hemp  being  scarce  and  very  high, 
we  urged  on  Messrs.  Caruthers,  of  Lexington, 
Virginia,  (large  dealers  in  the  article)  and  living 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  best  hemp  country. 


purer,  but  certainly  almost,  cooler  and  more  re 
freshing  in  hot  weather. 

Water  may  now  be  had  in  a  pure  state,  and  at 
a  moderate  expense,  in  places  where  heretofore 


SO  tons,  to  be  clear  and  well  prepared.  Mr.  W. 
Caruthers  paid  particular  and  personal  attention 
to  it,  and  it  proved,  (with  some  exception)  of  ex- 
cellent quality.     This   was  all   grown  in   Rock- 


if  It  has  been  obtained  at  all,  it  has  only  been  by  ihi-idge,  Botetourt,  and  Montgomery  counties,  on 
expending  large  sums  in  establishing  and  main-jthg  jan,ps_  Jackson,  and  Cowpasture  rivers,  and 
taming   engines,  or  conduit  pipes,  or  both,  andl^ijjs  ]ja<,  hitherto  been  the  part  of  the  state  where 


make  experiments  in  the  soil  best  adapted  to  its 
growth,  cutting  at  proper  time,  curing,  and  clean- 
ing, If  they  do  their  duty,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
many  of  the  existing  objections  to  American  hemp 
may  be  removed.  Many  parts  of  the  western 
country,  I  am  told,  are  well  adapted  to  its  growth  ; 
and,  I  believe,  a  great  part  of  the  lands  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  watered  by  the  Roanoke, 
would  yield  it  to  great  advantage.  It  may  be  pro- 
per here  to  remark,  the  cause  of  hemp  having 
been  so  high  in  1S09  and  '10  was,  that  very  little 
was  imported;  that  iram  Russia  sold  at  Jg400  to 
S450  per  ton;  but,  in  the  year  following,  the  im- 
portation was  so  large  that  it  fell  to  g'200;  since 
then,  the  cultivation  of  American  hemp  has  an- 
nually lessened.  For  the  last  eight  or  nine  years, 
we  have  used  Russia  hemp  almost  exclusively — 
proportion  about  7-8  and  1-8.  It  is  preferred  by 
the  manufacturer,  because  it  is  clean,  easily  work- 
ed, with  but  little  loss,  and  is  of  good  colour. — 
Sea-faring  people  give  Russia  hemp  a  decided 
preference  ;  they  say  itlooksmuch  better,  wears 
better,  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  American 
hemp  is  not  well  suited  for  water  rope,  as  cables, 
&:c.;  and,  also  say,  that  the  constant  friction  of 
the  water  washes  the  tar  from  it,  and  that  it  soon 
decays.  I  believe,  however,  that  most  of  these 
objections  are  more  matters  of  received  opinion 
than  from  well  tested  experiments.  I  find  that 
Russia  hemp  is  much  better  some  seasons  than 
others;  this,  I  judge,  is  owing  to  the  seasons,  as 
all  vegetable  growth  is  subject  to  them.  The 
mode  in  Russia  of  classiog  the  hemp  into  three 
or  four  qualities,  gives  it  character;   when  you 


sections  of  country  unproductive,  orof  lit*.le  valueljj  was  grown   to  anv  extent,  the  three  counties  t>"y '^f  ^^ch,   you  know  what  you   have.     I  have 


from  the  impurity  of  the  water,  or  deficiency  in|^/,f„  producing  50  to  100  tons  each,  annually.— 
the  quantity  of  u,  may  now  oe  improved  and  en-|Kno^irigjii^t  the  practice  of  preparing  it  was  bv 
hanced  in  value  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  pojiulousj^je^v^  o,.  air-rotting,  which  is  very  tedious,  it  lying 
cities,  who  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  diseasesi^^jj  f^,.  months,  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 

weather,  and  is  often  thereby  injured  in  strength 


and  other  inconveniences  incident  to  the  use  of 
bad  water,  have  now  an  opportunity  to  improve 
their  health  and  increase  their  enjoyments  by  in- 
troducing that  which  is  good. 


AGJUCULTURE. 


Further  extracts  from  Refiort  of  the  Secretary 

of  the  .Wavy. 

HEMP  AND  FLAX. 


always  in  colour,  in  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Theo. 
Armistead,  who  was  Navy  Agent  here,  and  also 
had  a  rope  walk,  and  who  was  very  zealous  in 
the  improvement  of  country  hemp,  with  our  es- 
tablishment, held  out  strong  inducements  to  have 
the  hemp  water-rotted,  in  place  of  the  usual 
mode,  but  so  difficult  is  it  to  change  old  habits, 
that  only  in  one  instance  did  we  succeed.  Col. 
Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  of  Albemarle  county,  and 
formerly  Governor  of  Virginia,  water-rotted  his 
crop,  and,  to  encourage  and  extend  this  mode,  we 
gave,  for  the  part  of  it  we  got,  (a  few  tons)  ^360 
per  ton ;  the  quality  was  excellent,  colour  much 
(improved,  and,  we  believe,  the  fibre,  also,  in 
though  it  was  not  so  well 
The 


No.  3 

Extract  of  a  tetter  from  a  Manufacturer,  dated 
25th  Sefitember,  1824. 

"The  cultivation  of  Hemp,  I  am  not  acquaint- 'strength  and  fineness 
ed  with  ;  one  important  defect  in  the  American 'cleaned  or  prepared  as  it  might  have  been, 
hemp  is,  in  the  preparation  for  dressing  it,  in  the  experiment  seemed  satisfactory  that  it  was  capa- 
dew-rotted  instead  of  water-rotted  state,  as  in  ble  of  improvement,  by  proper  management. 
Russia.  There  is  in  hemp  an  oily  substance,!  The  practice  in  all  hemp  countries,  (i-tussia 
which  the  dew-rot  destroys,  and  the  water-rotlthe  principal)  is  unifornily,  to  \i-d.\.er-rot,  which 
preserves  ;  this  oil  may  be  considered  as  the  lifejoperation  is  performed  in  the  short  space  of  four 
of  the  hemp.  Water  rotted  hemp  has  a  bright;to  ten  days,  according  to  weather ;  and  whether  in 
silky  appearance,  dew-rotted  has  a  dark,  husky, (standing  or  running  water,  this  process,  we  have 
appearance  ;  dew-  rotted  will  not  stand  the  wattrlreason  to  believe,  requires  very  particular  atten- 
when  manufactured,  and  will  not  answer  for  ca-  tion,  as  it  regards  both  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
bles  or  standing  rigging  I  have  manufactured, larticle.  In  1809  and  '10  we  had  hemp  and  yarns 
in  the  last  six  years,  nearly  three  thousand  tons, again  from  Winchester,  Kentucky,  the  staple  and 
of  cordage,  ;ind  during  that  time,  there  has  notiqualitv  very  good,  and  well  handled;  we  then 
been  twenty  tons  of  American  hemp  in  this  mar-jthought  it  only  required  to  be  water,  instead  of 
ket ;  the  quality,  when  compared  with  that  fromldew  rotted,  to  be  equal  to  any  we  had  seen.  We 
Russia,  is  so  inferior,  that  our  ship  owners  will|have  since  had  occasional  suppliesof  Virginia  and 
not  iiurchase  the  cordage,  and  I  must  again  re-;Kentucky,  and  though  it  has  deteriorated,  from 
peat,  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  defect  is  in  neglect  and  mismanagement,  we  still  think  the 
the  manner  of  rotting  it,  and  why  the  mode  ofstaple  good,  and,  if  carefully  water-rotted  and 
dew-rottingispractised,  I  cannot  say.     There  has;cleancd,   by  batling,  scutching,  and  hachling,  I 


manufactured  some  parcels  of  Italian  hemp,  (An- 
cona)  and  found  it  to  be  of  excellent  quality, 
strong  staple,  and  good  colour — indeed,  the  long- 
est and  strongest  I  had  ever  seen,  though  by  no 
means  so  well  prepared  as  the  Russian,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  so  easily  worked;  it  is  doubted  by 
some  whether  it  is  as  well  suited  for  tarred  rope, 
and  though  we  have,  and  are  making  some  expe- 
riments on  it,  they  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  prov- 
ed. It  makes  excellent  white  rope.  Manilla 
hemp,  or  grass,  (I  have  used  some  parcels  of  it) 
is  very  strong  and  wiry,  and  said  to  be  well  suit- 
ed for  some  smaller  purposes,  untarred];  costs 
about  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  Russian. — 
American  hemp  is  generally  about  three-fourths 
the  price  of  Russian  and  Ancona.  Deeming  the 
cultivation  of  hemp  of  great  national  importance, 
both  for  cordage  and  sail  cloth,  too  much  pains 
cannot  be  taken  to  have  its  quality  well  ascer- 
tained ;  tending  to  which,  if  the  Legislatures  of  J 
the  states  where  it  is  cultivated  would  establish  \ 
inspections,  and  have  persons  appointed  compe- 
tent to  its  duties,  I  am  of  opinion  it  would  greatly  ] 
a'lvance  it's  character  ;  and,  as  another,  and  per- 
haps more  immediate  mode  of  ascertaining  its' 
qualities,  I  wouldheg  leave,  with  great  deference, 
to  suggest,  that  the  Navy  Department  should  of- 
fer a  premium  for  a  quantity,  not  less  than  fifty 
tons,  to  be  water-rotted,  carefully  culled,  and  well 
cleaned,  by  batling,  scutching,  and  hackling,  to 
be  sent  to  a  given  place,  and  from  thence  distri- 
buted in  suitable  proportions  to  the  principal  na- 
val stations,  to  be  there  manufactured,  and  judged 
of  by  the  mechanic,  and  the  commandant  and  of- 
ficers of  the  station."  j 

No.  5. 
Memorandum  of  exfieriment  made  by  a  Manu- 
facturer of  Henifi. 
Two  ropes,  each  ^\  inches  in  circumference,  one 
made    of  hemp,   grown   on  Connecticut  river. 


been  two  lots  of  American  hemp  sold  recently  injcannot  see  any  reason  why  it  would  not  be  as  well  j     and  waf^r-rotted,  broke  with 


New-York,  of  20  tons  each  ;  one  parcel  brought  suited  for  cordage  and  sail  cloth  as  any  imported ;  |The  other  made  of  clean  St.  Petersburg 


3,209  lbs. 


one  hundred  dollars  per  ton,  and  the  other  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  per  ton ;  the  reason 
why  this   difference,  one  lot  was  not   properly 


it  is,  at  least,  of  so  much  importance  as  to  be 
worth  a  fair  experiment.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  cultivation  of  it;  it  will  be  their  province  to 


hemp,  broke  with  3,118  lbs. 

Another  rope,  made  of  Kentucky  unrol- 
led hemp,  broke  with  2,968  lbs. 
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This  last  was  2i  inches  also;  but  it   must  be 
observed,  that  a  considferable  fiart  of  the   hemp 
was  damaged  very  materially  in  the  transpovta 
tion,  and,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  whole  of 
it  had  suflered  some  loss  of  strength. 

Thirty  yarns  in  each  rope. 

SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  TESTING  THE 

FERTILITY  OF  SOILS. 

Read  at  the  Maryland  .Academy  of  Sciences  by  J. 

T.  DucATEL,  Professor  of  Jigricukural  Chem 

iatry  to  the  Maryland   \A;j;rlcultura'.   Society 

and  by  the  Academy  cotmnunicoted  for /lubli- 

cation  in  the  American  Farmer. 

This  easy  method  of  ascertaining  one  of  the  re- 
quisites of  a  fertile  soil,  belongs  to  the  distinguish- 
ed French  Chemist  and  Apothecary,  the  Chev 
Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  and  is  derived  from  the 
known  attraction  existing  in  different  degrees,  be 
tween  water  and  earth.  Starting  from  this  fact 
Mr.  Cadet  has  studied  to  determine  the  proper 
tion  of  absorbent  power,  possessed  by  soils,  in 
their  various  degrees  of  purity.  From  his  ex 
periments  he  has  deduced  these  facts:  that  a  dry 
soil,  absorbed  the  most  water,  and  abandoned  it 
in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  argil  which  it  contained ;  that  a  cal 
carenus  soil  is,  next  to  the  argillaceous,  that  which 
has  the  strongest  attraction  for  water,  but  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  abandons  it  the  soonest ;  that 
a  sandy  soil  absorbs  water  in  least  quantities,  but 
that  it  retains  it  longer  than  a  calcareous  soil. — 
The  fertility  of  soils  then,  depending  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  property  which  they  have  of 
absorbing  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  of  re 
laining  it  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to  facilitate 
the  developement  of  the  root,  to  carry  food  to  the 
plant,  and  determine  the  germination  of  the 
seed,  without,  however,  affording  too  great  a  de- 
gree of  moisture;  in  order,  consequently,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  degree  of  fertility 
■which  a  soil  possesses,  Mr.  Cadet  proposes  the 
following  easy  method  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer: — 

Having  previously  cleaned  the  superficies  of 
the  soil,  which  it  is  intended  to  test,  of  all  loose 
vegetable  or  animal  substances,  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  of  the  earth  should  be  taken  and  passed 
through  a  coarse  seive,  after  which  they  are  to 
be  placed  on  a  stove,  and  suffered  to  bake  five  or 
six  times,  with  a  view  of  depriving  the  earth 
completely  of  water.  The  next  preparation  will 
be,  to  rub  it  down  to  the  size  of  coarse  snuff — a 
half  gallon  glass  funnel  must  then  be  procured, 
and  having  previously  adapted  to  it  a  filter  of 
blotting  paper,  should  be  fixed  in  the  neck  of  a 
transparent  vessel.  Fifty  ounces  of  the  soil,  are 
then  for  a  first  experiment,  weighed  with  preci- 
sion, and  placed  on  the  filter,  taking  care  not  to 
compress  the  earth  in  the  least — fifty  ounces  of 
water,  weighed  with  the  same  precision,  are  then 
gently  poured  over  the  soil  on  the  filter,  noting 
exactly  the  time  the  water  takes  to  pass  through 
it.  When  the  soil  on  the  filter  will  have  ceased 
to  emit  bubbles,  the  superfluous  water  contained 
in  the  vessel  should  be  carefully  weighed,  and  the, 
diminution  or  loss  of  the  fifty  ounces  indicates, 
without  error,  the  quantity  absorbed  by  the  soil. 
This  experiment  is  to  be  performed  four  times, 
upon  the  original  quantity  of  earth  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  The  sum  of  the  results  of  these 
experiments  taken,  and  the  mear  proportion  de- 
termined; that  is,  the  fourth-part  of  the  water 
absorbed,  and  of  the  time  the  superfluous  part 
has  spent  in  passing  through  the  filter — then  the 
annexed  table  may  be  consulted,  the  numbers  ap- 
proaching the  result  obtained,  sought  for  upon  it. 
Although  there  be  an  infinite  variety  in  the  de- 
gree of  absorbent  power  possessed  by  soils,  as 


the  farmer  requires  but  an  approximative  result, 
the  experiments  there  consigned,  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  answer  all  his  purposes. 
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(a  )  \  have  given  the  name  of  primordial  soil, 
to  the  Terriccio  di  Scofia  of  the  Italians,  Terrain 
de  Bruyere  of  the  French. — By  firimordial  soil,  I 
mean  that  soil  which  is  the  immediate  decompo- 
sition (that  is,  in  most  parti  of  the  order  of  rocks, 
called  by  Geologists /irim/.'/fe.  The  term  virgin 
soil  has  been  too  much  extended  to  be  applicable 
here. 

»-_1^0ieL-"  — 
Edisto  Island,  S.  C.  February  6,  1825. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Sir, — The  constitution  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  St.  John's,  Colleton,  herewith  transmitted, 
you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  in  your  very  valu- 
able paper.  Respectfully  yours. 

WHITEMARSH  D.  SEABROOK. 

Cor.  Sec.  of  the  .4.  S.  of  St.  T.  C. 

ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  St.  John's,  Colleton,  S.  C. 
Art.  1. — The  style  of  this  association  shall  be, 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  St.  John's  Colleton, 
S.  C. 

Art  2.  The  officers  of  the  Society,  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  a  Vice  President,  a  Treasurer, 
a  Recording,  and  a  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  all 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually,  by  ballot,  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  which  shall  be 
considered  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Society, 


Art.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  to 
preside  at  all  meetings;  keep  order;  declare 
the  result  of  elections ;  and  call  special  meet- 
ings, when  he  shall  deem  the  same  necessary. 

Art.  4.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the 
Vice  President  shall  take  the  chair ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  both,  the  members  present  shall  nomi- 
nate a  President,  firo  temfiorc. 

Art.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  true,  and 
just  account,  of  all  monies  received,  and  expend- 
ed, and  shall  annually  present  to  the  view  of  the 
Society,  a  detailed  report  of  the  state  of  the 
treasury.  All  demands  against  the  Society,  shall 
be  settled  only,  by  an  oi-der  from  the  President, 
countersigned  by  the  Recording  Secretary. 

Art.  6.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  register 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  take  charge 
of  all  the  books  and  papers,  which  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  entrusted  to  him  :  he  shall  keep 
a  correct  list  of  the  names  of  the  members,  and 
of  all  donations  to  the  Society,  with  the  names  of 
the  donors. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  to  carry  on  the  necessary  corres- 
pondence of  the  Society ;  to  collect  and  distribute 
the  best  samples  of  the  most  useful  seeds,  roots, 
grains,  &c. — to  revise  all  reports  and  communica- 
tions, before  they  shall  be  made  public  by  au- 
thority of  the  Society;  and  to  make  a  regular  re- 
port of  his  proceedings. 

Art.  8.  At  all  elections  for  officers,  a  majority 
of  the  votes,  of  the  members  present,  shall  de- 
cide the  election. 

Art.  9.  The  fee  of  admission  for  each  member, 
shall  be  $5,  and  the  annual  contribution  §5,  to 
be  paid  at  every  anniversary  meeting. — The  pay- 
ment of  835,  at  any  one  time,  shall  constitute  a 
life  member,  who  shall  not  be  subject  to  such  an- 
nual contributions. 

Art.  10.  Any  member  neglecting  to  pay  his  ar- 
rears, for  two  years,  shall  no  longer  be  consider- 
ed a  member  of  the  Society,  and  the  same  shall 
be  entered  on  the  journals. 

Art.  11.  All  applications  for  membership,  ad- 
dressed to  the  President,  shall  be  read  at  one 
meeting,  and  consideied  at  the  next;  but  no  ap- 
plicant shall  be  admitted  without  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  nor  until 
he  shall  have  signed  these  articles. 

Art.  12.  There  shall  be  a  committee  of  five 
members,  to  be  chosen  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  committee 
to  designate  the  objects  for  which  premiums  shall 
be  offered  ;  to  regulate  the  value  of,  and  to  award 
the  premiums  to  the  successful  candidates. 

Art.  13.  The  Society  shall  meet  on  the  second 
Wednesday,  in  the  months  of  July,  September, 
November,  January,  March,  and  May,  at  the 
hour  of  11  o'clock,  A.  M. ;  seven  members  pre- 
sent shall  form  a  quorum. 

Art.  14.  The  members  of  this  Society  shall  be 
distinguished  by  the  terms,  resident  and  honorary. 

,\rt.  15.  This  society  shall  be  empowered  to 
make  such  by-laws,  as  may  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent, and  necessary  to  carry  into  effect,  the  objects 
of  the  Institution. 

Art,  16.  The  foregoing  articles  shall  neither  be 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed,  without  the  con- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present;  nor 
shall  any  motion,  having  that  object  in  view,  be 
considered  the  same  day  on  which  it  is  offered. 

PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  8th  inst. 
in  conformity  with  the  act  of  incorporation,  the 
following  persons  among  others  being  present : 
Manuel  Eyre,  Richard  B.  Jones, 

George  Blight,  Samuel  Davis, 
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William  Powel, 
Mathew  Roberts, 
Charles  J.  Davis, 
John  Wilcox, 
Benjamin  Evans, 
J.  Kersey, 
Adam  Siter. 


George  Sheaff, 
William  Harris, 
James  Worth, 
Henry  L.  Waddell, 
Reuben  Haines, 
John  Hare  Powel, 
John  P.  Milnor, 
Job  Roberts, 

The  ofTicers  for  the  present  year  were  unani- 
mously elected,  to  wit : 

Jonathan  Roberts — President. 
Vice  Presidents 
William  Harris,  Stephen  Duncan, 

James  Worth,  Thomas  SerrlU. 

George  Sheaff, 
John  Hare  Powel — Corresfiondi"g  Secretary. 
George  Blight — Treasurer. 
Levi  Pawling — Counsellor. 
Directors. 

John  G.  Watmough, 
Reuben  Haines, 


Imfilements  oj  Husban- 
dry, 
William  Darlington, 
Mathew  Roberts, 
job  Roberts, 
George  Sheaff, 
Jonathan  Thomas, 


Mayiufactures. 

Stephen  Duncan 

Charles  Miner, 

Jonathan  Thomas, 

Reuben  Haines, 

George  Blight, 


Manuel  Eyre, 
Thos.  Smith,  of  Dela 

ware  county, 
Henry  L.  Waddell, 
William  Darlington, 
Job  Roberts, 
William  Evans, 
Samuel  West, 
John  W'ilcox, 
Charles  Miner, 


Wm.  Anderson, 
G.  W.  Holstein, 
Richard  B.  Jones, 
Mathew  Roberts, 
James  Cox, 
Jonathan  Thomas, 
Elijah  Lewis, 
Caleb  Churchman. 
John  P.  Milnor — Pecording-  Secretary. 
Assistarit  Recording  Secretaries. 
Charles  J.  Davis,  Adam  Siter. 

The  conditions  of  the  constitution  having  been 
observed,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  meetings  of  the  Society  be 
hereafter  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  premium  bill  had 
been  referred,  reported.     Whereupon  it  was 
Resolved,  That  at  thenext  exhibition,  §410  be 
in 


Horses  at  the  PI  oui^ 
Samuel  Davis, 
James  Worth, 
William   Evans, 
John  Wilcox, 
Samuel  West, 


Oxen  at  the  Plou!^ 
Charles  Miner, 
Mathew  Roberts, 
James  Worth, 
G.  W.  Holstein, 
George  Blight, 
Caleb  Churcuman, 

Sheeji 
Job  Roberts, 
Henry  L.  Waddell, 
George  Blight, 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

JOHN  P.  MILNOR,  Rec.  Sec'y. 


FOR  THE    AMERICAN    FARMER, 


Shearing. 

Mathew  Roberts, 
Caleb  Churchman. 


IIOUT  lC\5,liT\5rvI^. 
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FOR   THE    AMERICAN    FARME 

PLANTING  APPLE  ORCHARDS. 
Sir, — The  following  mode  of  planting  an  or- 
chard of  apple  trees  is  suggested,  as  possessed  ot 
many  advantages  over  the  old  method.  By  this 
the  trees  are  planted  at  50  feet  every  way,  to 
give  them  room  to  grow  and  spread  to  their  full 
extent",  and  to  work  the  ground  between  them  for 
their  benefit,  and  the  crop  produced.  The  disad- 
vantages arising  from  this  mode  are  so  many,  so 
great,  and  so  fatal,  as  to  have  suggested  the  one 
now  proposed  in  the  place  of  it.  These  disad- 
vantages are,  1st.  the  trees  grow  up  with  a  straight 
body,  6  or  7  feet  high,  before  they  are  suffered  to 
produce  their  limbs — this  large  body  is  soon  fill- 
ed with  worms  under  the  bark,  which  is  pecked 
into  holes  all  around,  by  the  small  wood  pecker, 
searching  afterthem  ;  these  two  causes  soon  bring 
on  the  canker,  which  in  a  little  time  causes  the 
decay  and  death  of  the  trees. — 2d.  They  frequent- 
ly grow  crooked  and  deformed,  which  is  not  only 
unsightly,  but  a  great  injury  — 3d.  Their  bodies 
and  large  branches  become  full  of  moss,  and 
NEW  SPECIES  OF  POTATO.— Co/nW /rom  harbour  insects  which  prey  upon  them.— 4th.  The 
the  Liverfiool  Mercury.  |  trees,  planted   thus,    and   especially    when    the 

"  We  have  been  fovoured  with  the  sight  of  ground  is  cultivated  between  them,  grow  luxuri- 
some  potatoes  of  a  new  kind,  which,  according  antly,  throw  out  large  branches,  and  form  a  high 
to  all  appearance,  from  their  extraordinary  pro-  tree  with  great  heads — thus  exposing  them  to  the 
lific  nature  and  excellent  quality,  promise  to  be-  fury  of  the  winds,  which  sometimes  break  off 
come  of  much  importance  to  the  farmer  and  hor-  large  branches,  and  which,  whenever  it  happens, 
ticulturist.  They  are  of  a  long  shape,  have  a  if  care  (which  is  very  seldom  given)  is  not  taken 
smooth  skin,  and  bear  a  greater  number  of  eyes  to  smooth  the  wound,  and  to  protect  from  the  air, 
than  any  other  potato  we  have  seen  ;  but  their  bring  on  disease  and  decay — it  also  render?  them 
great  peculiarity,  is  their  fecundity,  and  their  liable  to  have  their  fruit  blown  down  before  ripe, 
growing  together  in  clusters,  as  from  the  centre  to  the  great  loss  of  the  proprietor.  They  are 
of  a  circle,  which  will  be  learned  from  that  Intel-  more  difficult  to  prune  and  keep  in  order — their 
^  ligent  farmer,  Mr.  John   Philips  of  Childwall."  fruit  is  more  difficult  and   expensive  to  gather, 

offered  in  premiums  for  neat  cattle,  §149  fori  The  paper  from  which  this  is  copied,  goes  only  from  the  height  and  extent  of  the  head— and  they 
sheep,  S210  for  Horses,  JRIOO  for  oxen  at  the]  to  say,  that  these  potatoes  were  presented  to  Mr.  very  seldom  bear  more  than  every  other,  or  eve- 
plough,  of  different  ages,  Jg60  for  ploughmen  with!  Philips  by  Mr.  Shepard,  of  the  Liverpool  Bo-  ry  third  year.  By  the  mode  below  suggested,  all 
horses  and  oxen,  $2S  for  swine,  ,gl35  for  crops,  j  tanic  Garden. — They  were  planted  in  a  small  these  disadvantages,  it  is  believed,  will  be  avoid- 
§10  for  sheep  shearing,  §20  for  butter  and  cheese,  i  space  of  ground,  on  3d  of  April,  1824;  the  crop  ed.  The  trees  are  to  be  planted  at  every  20  feet. 
jSlO  for  sugar,  glO  for  pearl  ashes,  glO  for  do-,  was  taken  up,  and  the  produce  was  514  potatoes.  The  second  spring  after  planting,  head  them 
mestic  wine,  5^10  for  cidei-,  §35  for  implements'  which  weighed  108  pounds.  Many  of  them  grew  down  at  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  so  as  to 
of  husbandry,  §163  for  household  manufactures.;  in  clusters  of  six  and  seven,  and  the  largest  of, let  4  branches  arise  from  the  part  left,  taking 
Mr.  Kersey  presented  some  stone  ware,  admi-  them  measured  7 i  or  8  inches  in  circumference,  care  to  pare  away  the  part  above  the  highest 
rably  adapted  for  dairy  utensils,  which  from  its  This  potato  is  of  the  kidney  kind,  thin  skinned,  branch  down  close,  so  as  to  let  the  growing  bark 
extraordinary  strength  is  less  liable  to  be  broken  and  remarkably  good,  either  roasted  or  boiled,  cover  the  wound  as  soon  as  possible.  This  ought 
than  the  articles  usually  employed,  and  as  its' and  serviceable,  either  for  the  table  or  for  cattle.' always  to  be  well  covered  with  Forsyth's  compo- 
glazing  resists  the  action  of  vegetable  acids,  it  is' The  account  further  says,  that  this  new  potato  sition  until  the  scar  is  completely  overgrown  by 
"  "       "  "  "'  came  from  Canada  ;  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  new  wood.     The  following  spring  prune  all 

there  may  be  a  mistake  here ;  for  if  it  came  from  ithe  four  branches  (which  ought  to  be  trained  as 
Canada,  it  is  natural,  one  would  think,  that  the  regularly  as  they  can  be  had  on  all  sides  of  the 
farmers  on  this  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river, i body,)  each  about  a  foot  long,  and  suffer  each  of 
would  have  heard  of  it»  and  have  tried  its  qual-them  to  put  out  two  shoots,  rubbing  off  with  the 
itjes. — Be  this  as  it  may,  in  your  extensive  eor-!finger  all  beside  them — thus  you  will  have  from 
respondence,  you  can  obtain  certain  information ithis  time,  eight  branches  to  form  ilshead,  and  a 
of  this  new  root,  either  from  Canada  or  Liver-] body  only  about  two  feet  long.  All  these  eight 
pool,  and  make  it  known  in  your  very  useful  pub- 
lication. 


■well  fitted  for  culinary  uses. 

The  society  having  adjourned,  the  directors 
met  in  pursuance  of  due  notice,  in  accordance 
with  their  by-laws,  and 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  third  annual 
exhibition  be  held  in  Philadelphia  county,  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  19th, 
20th,  and  21st  of  October  next,  at  such  place  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  committee  of  arrange- 
aient. 

Committee  of  Arrangement. 

The  President,  John  Hare  Powel,  Manuel 
Kyre,  William  Harris,  Richard  B.  Jones,  John 
Wilcox 


J^feat  Cattle. 
Thomas  Smith, 
Thomas  Serrill, 
Caleb  Churchman, 
Mathew  Roberts, 
James  Cox, 

Horses, 
Manuel  Eyre, 
James  Worth, 
George  Sheaff, 
John  G.  Watmough, 
"WiUianj  Anderson, 


Shee/i  and  Swine. 
Henry  L.  Waddell, 
Samuel  West, 
Job  Roberts, 
Samuel  Davis, 
William  Evans. 
Products  of  the  Soil. 
George  Sheaff, 
William  Darlington, 
John  Wilcox, 
G.  W.  Holstein, 
Reuben  Haines. 


branches  are  to  be  suffered  to  grow  until  the  tree 
comes  into  bearing,  taking  care  to  suffer  no  strong 
growing  spongy  shoot  to  grow  beyond  its  fellows, 
but  keeping  all  of  equal  growth  and  size.  When 
the  tree  comes  to  bear  four  of  these  branches, 
each  alternate  one,  all  around  the  tree,  is  to  be 
headed  down  to  its  lowest  shoot,  which  is  to  be 
You  -will  oblige  me  by  having  the  following  en-  trained  in  the  vacancy  of  its  parent  branch,  which 

qui  ries  made  in  your  useful  paper.    I  wish  the  has  been  lopped  away :  Whilst  these  four  branch. 

answers  to  be  given  in  a  series  of  rules,  from  the  g^  ^^e  in  the  progress  of  making  new  wood,  the 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


commencement  of  puparation,  to  the  seeding  of 
grass  seed,  in  salt  bent  marsh : — 

Quere  1.  After  the  marsh  is  embanked ;  the 
first  step  taken  i" 

2.  Whether  the  plough  (afterburning)  or  spike 
harrow,  would  be  most  advisable  to  get  rid  of  the 
surface  vegetable  matter .'' 

3.  What  species  of  grass  seed,  the  best  adapt- 
ed? 


four  that  have  been  left  are  bearing,  which  they 
will  do  in  plenty  for  three,  four  or  five  years,  until 
the  new  wood  has  come  into  a  bearing  state, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  fruit  buds  which  they 
will  show  in  plenty  in  every  part.  When  these 
new  branches  have  arrived  at  this  state,  then 
cut  out  the  four  old  ones  that  have  borne  fruit, 
and  are  now  getting  up  pretty  high,  and  bearing 
mostly  on  their  tops ;  take  care  in  cuttmg  out 
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these  old  branches,  to  do  it  as  low  as  yon  can,  and  I  Juct  foi-  a  space  of  ten  years.     We  will   allow 


where  is  their  lowest  shoot,  iiowever  small,  or 
even  the  appearance  of  a  bud  to  shoot  forth,  and 
renew  them  ;  these  are  to  be  trained  in  the  same 
manner  as  above  directed  for  the  first  that  were 
cut  out,  until  they  arrive  at  the  size  and  state  to 
bear  fruit  in  their  turn  again,  when  the  last  bear- 
ing ones  are  again  to  undergo  the  same  operation, 
and  so  on  alternately,  perhaps  for  an  hundred  or 
it  may  be  two  hundred  years.  Note  particular- 
ly that  in  pruning  thus,  or  cutting  away  these 
branches,  it  must  always  be  so  near  to  the  shoot 
or  bud  that  grows  to  furnish  the  branch  in  the 
place  of  the  one  cut  away,  that  the  growinf 
wood  may  cover  the  wound  as  soon  as  possible 
In  all  cases  where  the  knife  is  used,  or  any  injury 


each  large  tree  to  bear  twenty  bushels,  this  will 
give  J-Jj  =  320  bushels  for  the  acre,  and  as  the 
trees  only  bear  half  the  time,  consequently,  in 
the  ten  years  it  will  produce  1600  bushels.  Al- 
low only  five  bushels  for  the  small  orchard,  the 
100  trees  in  the  acre  will  produce  500  bushels,  and 
as  they  bear  every  year,  the  ten  years  will  give 
5000  bushels.  If  it  be  said  the  allowance  of  five 
bushels  is  too  much  for  a  small  tree,  let  the  objec- 
tor remember  that  this  tree  is  always  in  a  heal- 
thy and  fruitful  state ;  that  its  bearing  branches 
being  renewed  every  four  or  five  years,  are  for- 
ever young  and  lusty,  and  able  to  bear  a  good  crop. 
Let  it  also  be  rembered  that  an  average  of  20 
bushels  to  the  large  trees  is  a  great  allowance. 


done  in  any  way,  the  part  must  be  smoothed,  and  and  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  never  realiz- 
the  composition  applied  without  delay,  at  any  ed.  Thus,  then,  whether  we  consider  the  beautv, 
season.  1  he  steins  or  bodies  of  the  trees,  and  the  regularity,  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  trees, 
the  branches  are  oncea  year,  at  least,  to  be  wash  ! on  the  plan  proposed,  their  greater  fruitfulness, 
ed  with  soft  soap  and  water,  which  encourages  and  consequent  profit,  their  perpetual  renovation 
their  growth,  and  prevents  moss  and  insects  har-  and  youth,  the  ease  with  which  their  superabun- 
bounng  in  them,  and  is  of  essential  service  to  dant  fruit  is  thinned,  and  gathered,  their  greater 
them.-- 1  he  advantages  of  these  modes  are:  exemption  from  injuries  from  high  winds;  these 

1st.  1  he  bodies  being  so  short,  arc  easily  kept  advantages  are  so  many,  and  so  decisive,  as  to  give 
clear  and  free  from  insects,  and  of  course  from  this  plan  a  marked  superiority.  With  best  wish- 
the  wounds  made  by  the  wood  pecker,  in  search-  es  for  the  continued  usefulness  of  vour  well  con- 
ing tor  them,  and  thus  kept  healthy  and  thriving,  ducted  paoer,  to  the  great  interest  of  our  country, 
and  of_course  highly  fruitful.  I  contribute  my  mite. 


2d.  They  cannot  but  be  straight,  with  as  many 
branches  on  the  one  side  as  the  other,  by  which 
the  sap  is  regularly  dispersed,  to  the  beauty,  regu- 
larity, and  health  of  the  tree. 

3d.  The  trees  are  thus  kept  in  perpetual  youth, 
health,  and  fertility,  and  yield  an  annual  crop. 

4th.  They  are  not  subject  to  be  broken  by  the 
high  winds,  nor  their  fruit  to  be  lost,  by  being 
shaken  off. 

5th.  They  can  never  contract  moss  on  either 
body  or  branches,  which  greatly  injures  the  large 
tree. 

6th.  Their  fruit  is  easily  thinned,  and  more 
easily  gathered,  and  at  less  expense ;  and  lastly, 
the  pleasure  arising  from  an  orchard  thus  grow- 
ing, and  thus  kept,  would  be  much  greater,  and 
of  course  procure  tor  it  more  care  and  attention. 

Let  any  one  go  through  the  state,  or  the  United 
States,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  he  will 
find  almost  every  orchard  with  the  body  of  the 
trees  drilled  into  holes;  its  branches  covered 
with  moss ;  many  of  the  trees  bent  and  crooked ; 
much  old  naked,  barren,  and  even  dead  wood 
upon  them,  and  scarcely  one  that  bears  every 
year.  To  all  those  whose  orchards  are  in  this 
state,  this  mode  offers  the  only  way  to  resuscitate 
and  renovate  them.  Cut  down  any  that  are 
crooked,  wounded,  irregular,  diseased,  or  decay- 
ed, and  train  up  the  best  and  strongest  shoot  that 
will  put  up  from  the  part  left,  or  from  the  root ; 
and  by  managing  them  as  above  directed,  in 
a  few  years  he  may  have  a  young,  healthy,  and 
fruitful  orchard,  in  the  place  of  an  old,  cankery, 
decayed,  unsightly,  unfruitful,  and  unproductive 
one. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  more 
the  ground  is  stirred  between  the  trees,  the  more 
they  will  grow  and  flourish.  The  best  manure 
forthem  is  marsh  mud — salt  marsh,  if  to  be  had  ; 
but  never  fresh  stable  manure.  The  salt  in  the 
mud  conduces  to  the  health  of  the  trees,  destroys 
slugs,  worms,  and  insects,  and  this  manure  car- 
ries no  weeds  into  the  orchard. 

A  comparison  of  the  productiveness  and  profit 
of  the  old  way,  and  the  one^ow  proposed,  will 
shew  the  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former, 
in  a  strong  point  of  view.  An  acre  will  contain 
OHly  16  trees,  at  50  feet  apart — whereas  it  will 
contain  200  at  20  feet ;  the  first  only  bears  eveiy 
other  year,  the  latter  every  year.  Take  them 
Tvhen  come  into  full  bearing,  and  see  their  pro- 


Yours,  6cc. 


RUSTICUS. 


»»EC\PE$). 


PIPSISAWAY — CURE    FOR    RHEUMATISM. 

Brunswick  Court-House,  Fa.  Jan.  24,  1S25. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

Dear  Sir, — Having  received  the  benefits  of 
many  of  the  contributions  to  your  paper,  I  feel 
bound  to  contribute  my  mite,  if  you  think  the  fol- 
lowing worthy  to  be  laid  before  your  patrons : — 

I  have  been  afflicted  with  rheumatism  three 
times  in  my  life.  The  first  time  in  April,  1823 ; 
the  second  about  one  year  ago;  and  the  last  a  few 
days  ago.     The  two  first  attacks  were  not  very 

severe,  but  continued  from  two  to  four  weeks:     ,  .  -.  ,i      .    - 

the  last  was  much  the  most  painful  and  violent.^Pj.^'"'  ^'  "t.s  pretty   generally   known. 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  common  re.|^''";f^""      ,  ,JVfp^?  F      '  °'w"' 

medies  until  lately,  several  of  my  neighbours  hav-  '"f^''''""  umbellata  (Phi/isesaxvaJ  exposed  for 
ing  tried  the  one  I  shall  now  describe,  I  also  re-h  '^  '?  °"'"  "?*''''.^V'  ^^  """"""T  T'^P'^'-c^  '''•''" 
sorted  to  it,  and  I  was  entirely  relieved  in  forty-  °nly  observe  that  it  has  received  the  specific  name 
eight  hours ;  and  I  have  never  known,  or  heard  °^  Maeulata  on  account  of  the  white  streak,  ex- 


to  have  them  removed  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes. 

In  making  this  communication.  Sir,  I  may  be 
doing  an  act  of  supererogation,  as  the  remedy  is 
more  extensively  known  than  I  had  supposed  ; 
but  if  I  shall  give  relief  to  one  individual  afflicted 
with  that  excruciating  malady,  I  shall  feel  satisfi- 
ed for  the  trouble  1  have  taken ;  and  hope  you 
will  excuse  that  I  may  have  given  you.  Would 
it  not  be  to  the  interest  of  our  Druggistsand  Apo- 
thecaries, to  keep  it  in  their  shops.'  It  will  lose 
nothing  by  age. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
ED  WD.  B.  HICKS. 

[The  above  letter  was  read  by  the  Editor  of 
the  American  Farmer,  to  the  Maryland  Acade- 
my of  Science,  and  was  referred  to  Mr.  Girardin, 
President  of  said  Society,  and  Professor  of  Bota- 
ny to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  who  re- 
turned it  with  the  following  observations.] 

Baltimore  College,  Feb.  7th,  1825. 
Dear  Sir, — The  plant,  of  which  a  specimen  has 
been  sent  to  you  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Hicks,  and  the  vir- 
tues of  which,  as  experienced  by  him,  are  stated 
in  his  letter,  is  the  Pyrola  maeidata  of  Alichaux, 
and  others;  but,  for  reasons  which  it  is  needless 
to  specify  in  this  place,  it  has,  together  with  the 
Pyrola  umbellata,  lately  much  extolled  for  the 
cure  of  cancers,  been  separated  from  that  genus, 
and  a  new  genus  constituted  by  the  name  of  Chi- 
mafihilla,  ( nuinter  loving  plant.)  Pursh,  I  be- 
lieve, first  made  the  separation,  and  subsequent 
Botanists  have  judiciously  adopted  it.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  Decandria,  order  Monogynia  of  the 
Linnxan  system,  and  to  the  LXVth  family 
C Ericis)  in  the  method  of  Jussieu.  The  vulgar 
name  generally  given  to  it,  and  other  conegene- 
rous  plants  is  Winter  Green.  The  species  to 
which  I  have  alluded  as  used  for  the  cure  of  can- 
cer, goes  under  the  appellation  of  Phifisesawa. — 
I  have  generally  found  the  plants  of  this  family  in 
pine-woods,  in  shaded  and  rather  moist  situations. 
They  flower  in  June  and  July.  I  deem  it  unne- 
cessary to  give  a  particular  description  of  the 

I   see 


of  a  case  in  which  it  has  not  given  immediate 
relief. 

That  no  mistake  may  occur,  and  that  some  of 
your  botanical  friends  may  do  the  plant  justice,  I 
herewith  enclose  you  one.  It  is  found  in  most 
woodland  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  ;  in- 
deed, I  have  never  seen  any  destitute  of  it  where 
I  have  examined  :  of  the  limits  of  the  region  in 
which  it  grows  I  am  ignorant.  It  is  here  called 
wild  arsenic,  or  wild  ratsbane,  and  the  most  poi- 
sonous qualities  are  ascribed  to  it.  But  I  had  it 
rubbed  on  the  parts  affected,  using  no  extraordina 
ry  caution,  and  nothing  has  occurred  to  prove  its 
poisonous  properties. 

The  way  to  prepare  it  for  use  is,  to  pull  it  up ; 
wash  the  dirt  off  and  put  it  into  a  vessel,  roots 
and  all,  with  common  whiskey,  in  such  quantity, 
as  that  after  it  is  steeped  for  24  hours,  the  liquor 
assumes  a  blackish  appearance.  In  this  state  it 
is  rubbed,  by  some  strong  hand,  on  the  parts  dis- 
eased, as  hard  as  the  pain  will  allow,  for  about 
fifteen  minutes — and  also  have  flannel  cloths  dip 
ped  into  it,  and  spread  over  the  seat  of  the  pain. 
This  is  to  be  repeated  three  times  a  day. 

When  I  had  the  flannel  cloth  applied  the  pain 
was  so  much  increased  by  it,  that  I  was  obliged 


tending  along  the  nerve  of  the  acutely  serrated 
leaf,  on  its  upper  surface. 

I  have  no  liledical  Botany  at  hand — but  I  re- 
collect the  bitter  taste  and  astringent  qualities 
of  this  genus  of  plants.  The  properties,  effects, 
&c.  of  the  Pyrola  or  Chimi/thilla  maculata  have, 
no  doubt,  been  stated  by  Barton,  Bigelow,  &c.  to 
whose  works  I  refer  those  of  your  readers  asmay 
wish  to  know  more  about  this  plant  and  its  pro- 
perties. 

Spare  me  not,  my  dear  sir,  whenever  you  think 
I  may  render  any  service  to  the  good  cause  in 
which  you  are  engaged.  Shattered  as  my  time 
and  attention  are  between  the  multiplied  duties 
of  an  active  and  laborious  profession,  I  value  too 
highly  the  honour  which  the  Members  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society  have  conferred 
upon  me,  by  appointing  me  their  Professor  of  Bo- 
tany; and  I  am  too  ardently  devoted  to  the  pra. 
motion  of  useful  knowledge,  not  to  embrace  cheer- 
fully every  practicable  oppoitunity  of  contribut- 
ing, so  far  as  my  humble  abilities  will  permit,  to 
the  widely  diffused  illumination  of  which  the 
•  American  Farmer"  is  the  focus. 

1  salute  you,  with  sincere  esteem  and  respect, 
L.  H.  GIRARDIN. 
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domestic  Ecouomy, 


Baltimore,  A'ov.  22rf.  1824. 

,S7r, — Observing  tliat  you  are  desirous  of  ad- 
ding to  your  lists  the  productions  of  domestic 
housewifery,  Mrs.  Parker  sends  you  specimens  of 
her  hard  soap;  the  piece  marked  A,  has  been 
made  about  thirteen  years,  the  other  B,  was 
made  the  last  spring,  and  C,  at  some  intermedi- 
ate time.  Enclosed  is  a  description  of  the  method 
Mrs.  F.  uses  in  this  article. 

With  respect,  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  Ob't  servant, 

THOMAS  PARKER. 
Jolui  S.  Skinner,  Esij.  Sec'y  I'l  Ike 
Maryland  Agricultural  Ansvcialion. 

Method  of  makinir  Soafi. 

1st.  The  ashes  from  the  hearth  are  carefully 
collected,  especial  care  being  taken  that  no  soot 
be  mixed  with  them  ;  a  few  weeks  before  the 
soap  is  to  be  made,  the  ashes,  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of  quick  lime,  are  placed  in  the  hop 
per  and  charged  with  water. 

2d.  /'re/iura(io>i  of  the  fat — what  I  make  use  of 
for  soap,  is  termed  "Scum  Fat,"  i.  e.  what  is 
taken  from  the  dripping  pan,  and  skimmed  off  the 
pots  in  which  meat  is  boiling. 

The  fat  is  boiled  with  water  to  separate  all  ex 
traneous  matter. 

3d.  Take  about  fourteen  pounds  of  fat,  ;)ut  it 
into  a  tight  barrel  and  throw  on  it  at  first,  strong 
lye  (what  will  bear  an  egg)  say  two  or  three  or 
four  gallons,  and  afterwai'ds  add  weaker  lye  to 
fill  the  barrel.  If  the  ashes  are  from  oak  wood, 
the  lye  will  be  stronger  than  from  hickory  wood, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  fat  must  be  used.  The 
above  is  attended  with  less  trouble  than  the  old 
method  of  boiling  the  fat  and  lye  to  make  soft 
soap,  but  not  so  quick. —  The  directions  for  the 
last  method  are,  take  the  same  proportion  of  fat, 
and  with  the  addition  of  the  strong  lye,  set  over 
the  fire  and  boil  slowly  until  the  soap  begins  to 
form,  and  then  add  weaker  lye. 

4th.  7o  make  hard  soafi — The  soft  soap  is  set 
over  a  gentle  fire  until  it  boils,  and  then  salt  ad- 
ded until  it  becomes  thin — then  poured  into  tubs 
or  wide  vessels  until  cool,  when  it  is  cut  into  con- 
venient pieces — I  have  generally  reboiled  this 
hard  soap  with  the  addition  of  about  one  gallon 
of  strong  lye  to  each  hundred  pounds  of  soap. 


Meno  York,  Feb.  1,  1S25. 

TO  THE  KDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Dear  Sir, — "  Credit  to  ivhom  credit  is  due,"  is 
an  old  maxim,  of  which  I  was  reminded  by  read- 
ing (in  your  valual)le  paper  of  January  28th,  re- 
ceived this  morning)  the  comparison  of  Bayfield's 
pen  of  swine,  with  those  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Essex  county,  Massachusetts ;  as  the  owner's 
name  of  the  latter  was  omitted,  also  the  town,  &c. 
and  unless  your  coriespondent  positively  request- 
ed it  otherwise,  I  request  it  published  in  your 
next,  as  I  claim  the  honour  of  being  born  in  the 
same  town,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  cele- 
brated farm  w^here  they  were  raised;  and  were 
your  columns  at  liberty,  should  like  to  give  you 
a  description  of  that,  and  several  other  farms  in 
Massachusetts.  Of  that  in  particular,  as  it  is,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  superior  in  most  resijects  to 
any  farm  1  ever  saw.  I'he  farm  where  those  12 
hogs,  (the  total  weight  of  which,  as  iiublished  in 
the  Newburyport  Iler.dd  and  American  Farmer, 
was  5711  lbs.  and  sold  for  ^413  46.'j)  were  j-aised, 
is  situated  in  the  town  of  Newbury,  county  of 
Essex,  and  state  of  i>'lassachusetts,  in  the  Parish 
called  Byfield. — The  larm  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "  Fatherland  Farm,"  and  is  owned  by  Gorham 


Parsons,  Esq.  of  Brighton,  who  inherited  it  from 
his  father,  (the  late  Ebenezer  Parsons,  Esq.;) 
To  examine  Fatherland  farm  would  well  pay  any 
person  (who  has  a  taste  for  agriculture,  when  car- 
ried to  perfection)  for  riding  thirty  miles  out  of 
his  way,  and  it  is  not  more  than  that  from  Boston. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

B.  P. 
[A  ate  on  the  above. — ^We  cannot  deny  to  our 
correspondent,  the  right  to  make  the  above  re- 
marks;  indeed,  we  are  not  sorry  that  the  publick 
should  be  enabled  in  this  way,  to  give  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due. — The  letter  from  which  the 
extract  was  made,  was  full  of  interest  in  relation 
to  the  general  subject  of  feeding  swine,  but  the 
writer  stopped  us,  by  those  emphatic  and  forbid- 
ding cautions — "for  your  own  eye."  Hence  it 
was,  that  we  did  not  designate  either  the  writer's 
name,  nor  even  give  the  cue  of  the  name  of  the 
farm.  But  it  seems  that  in  New  England,  he 
who  runs  may  read — however  we  do  not  say  who 
the  writer  was  ;  we  could  not  forbear  to  take  the 
naked  facts  of  the  ag-e,  and  weight  of  the  hogs,  to 
justify  the  remarks  we  had  made,  upon  the  Hay- 
held  swine-pen,  at  the  time  it  was  published.  As 
for  a  desciiption  of  "  Fatherland  Farm,"  we  can 
only  ask  Mr.  B.  P.  to  be  promjit  ;  the  more  mi- 
nute the  description  of  farm  management  and 
produce,  the  better  we  should  like  it,  if  the  own- 
er did  not  object ;  moreover,  if  ever  again  we 
have  the  happiness  to  enjoy  the  never  to  be  for- 
gotten hospitality  of  Mr.  G.  P.  and  his  neighbours, 
Fatherland  Farm  will  not  escape,  what  it  can  so 
well  bear,  a  visit  of  ins/iection-l — Edit  Am.  Far. 


^ayiovting  0\\o. 


From  the  Annals  of  Sporting. 
A  forced  March,  on  the  spur  of  curiosity. — A 
young  lad,  an  apprentice  to  a  butcher  in  York, 
set  off  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  Sc])tember  20,  to  see  the  St.  Leger 
race,  at  Doncaster,  and  arrived  at  home  by  ele- 
ven the  same  evening,  having  walked  the  whole 
distance,  (with  the  exception  of  six  miles,)  from 
York  to  Doncaster  and  back  again,  seventy-two 
miles. 

A  boy,  fifteen  years  of  age,  undertook,  for  a 
wager  of  two  pounds,  to  walk  one  hundred  miles 
in  twenty-three  hours,  on  Heath-common,  near 
Wakefield.  He  would  have  accomplished  his 
task  with  great  ease,  had  he  not  confided  the 
measurement  of  the  ground  to  an  unprincipled 
man,  who  had  wagered  five  pounds  against  him, 
and  wished  to  win  it.  He  commenced  at  twenty- 
five  minutes  to  five,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 1,  and  finished  at  twenty  minutes  to  four, 
on  Friday  afternoon  ;  and  when  the  course  was 
re-measured,  it  appeared  that  he  had  performed 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  twenty- 
three  hours  and  five  minutes.  He  had  underta- 
ken to  walk  six  miles  in  one  hour  at  Wakefield, 
the   day  preceding,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  two' 


sbillings  and  sixpence,  which  task  he  performed 
(we  are  told)  in  about  three  minutes  and  a  half 
within  the  hour. 

Shooting. — A  bet  of  magnitude  between  Hora- 
tio Ross,  Esq.  of  Rossie,  and  G.  FuUarton  Car- 
negie, Esq.  of  Charleton,  was  decided  on  Satur- 
day, September  18, — the  former  betting  that  he 
would  shoot  as  many  partridges  on  his  estate, 
in  the  space  of  five  hours,  as  the  latter  would  do 
on  the  estate  of  Ethie  in  the  same  time.  The 
day  being  fine,  and  the  fame  of  Mr.  Ross  as  a 
marksman  being  well  known,  a  great  number  of 
sporting  gentlemen  were  on  the  ground.  Mr. 
Ross  killed  thirty-one  and  a  half,  and  Mr.  Carne- 
gie ten  brace,  the  former  gaining  the  bet  by 
twenty-one  s.nd  a  half  brace. 

Fine  grown  ojc,  bred  and  fed  by  Sir  William 
Maxwell,  of  Monteith,  on  his  lands  in  Galloway, 
was  slaughtered  at  Ayr,  late  in  September.  This 
animal  was  extraordinary  in  many  respects.  He 
exceeded  almost  every  beast  of  the  kind  lately 
reared  in  Scotland,  not  only  in  bulk,  but  surpass- 
ed them  likewiseinsymmetry  of  form  and  in  beau- 
ty of  skin.  Indeed,  he  was  considered  so  singu- 
lar, that  he  was  carried  through  the  kingdom 
in  a  caravan,  exhibited  as  a  public  spectacle, 
and  was  well  known  to  the  world  by  the  name  of 
"  Fat  Charley."  He  was  the  produce  of  the  far- 
famed  Teeswater  kind,  and  of  a  cow  of  the 
equally  famed  Cunningham  breed,  and  was  about 
eight  years  old  when  brought  to  the  shambles. 
The  four  quarters  weighed  105  stone,  of  16  oun- 
ces to  the  lb.  and  16  lbs.  to  the  .stone.  The  tal- 
low weighed  13  st.  5  lb.  and  the  hide  7  st.  8  lb. ; 
and  exclusive  of  offal,  the  beast  weighed  125  St. 
13  lb.  1913.  Through  the  rib,  the  thickness  mea- 
sured 9J  inches,  and  the  fat  alone  down  the  back 
4J,  and  on  the  back  bone  5. 

.Archery. — The  annual  Butt  prize  (being  a 
handsome  piece  of  silver  plate,  set  out  by  the 
"  Irvine  Toxopholite  Society")  was  shot  for  at 
their  Butts,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  October.  It 
was  won  on  the  latter  day  by  Mr,  John  Dean., 
Post-master  of  Irvine. 

LONDON. 
A  /ligeon  belonging  to  a  person  at  Liege,  in 
the  Netherlands,  was  set  loose  at  Lyons,  in  the 
south  of  France,  on  August  3,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  arrived  at  Leige  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  distance  being  about  290  miles. 

The  Science  and  Slang  of  Z)og-fjghtjng, — as 

practised  by    Colonels,  and  other  "  Gentlemen 

of  England." 

A  match  took  place,  at  Reuben  Martin's  pit, 
in  Tottenham  court-road,  for  100  sovereigns  aside, 
October  13.  The  animal  competitors  for  the 
prize  were,  Razor,  a  white  dog,  the  property  of 
Colonel  Egerton  ;  and  Driver,  afallow-smut,  the 
property  of  Oxford  Bill.  It  was  evident  at  set- 
ting-to,  that,  in  point  of  strength  and  courage. 
Razor  was  the  best  dog,  and  therefore  the  know, 
ing-ones  commenced  a  wrangle,  by  one  of  Bill's 
party  calling  out,  "time,"  "out  of  time;"  and 
Razor  having  been  thereupon  let  loose  by  his 
second,  under  an  impression  that  the  timekeep- 
er had  given  the  word,  Oxford  Bill  withdrew  his 
dog,  and  claimed  the  stakes.  An  appeal  was 
made  to  the  umpire,  who  said  he  certainly  had 
not  called  time  ;  aiwl  application  being  then  made 
to  the  referee,  that  person  decided  that  the  as- 
sault was  not  fair,  and  Bill's  claim  was  admitted. 
He  in  consequence  fobbed  the  stakes.  Here  was 
a  pretty  robbery  ! 

Soon  after  the  battle  was  over,  it  was  found 
that  Razor  had  been  poisoned !  and  he  died  ;  the 
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Colonel  had  paid  £37  for  him.  On  opening  the 
body,  its  stomach  was  found  corroded  in  three 
places,  whence  it  is  conjectured  that  the  poison 
must  have  been  administered  in  pills — but  these 
not  operating  as  soon  as  the  perpetrators  expect- 
ed, he  Jwould  have  won  the  battle,  but  for  the 
management  of  calling  "time"  falsely,  by  aeon- 
federate.  Col.  Egerton  ought  to  have  known, 
that  if  his  dog  had  the  advantage  oijhur  seconds, 
(as  'tis  said  he  had,)  the  adverse  party  had  their 
option  of  choosing,  at  any  subsequent  iri-go  of  the 
battle,  to  let  hose  four,  or  five,  or  six  seconds  out 
0'  lime. 

Arctic  Fox. — By  some  very  recently-published 
particulars  of  occurrences  and  observations  made 
by  an  intelligent  officer  in  the  late  voyage  to  the 
North  Pole,  we  find  that  the  fact  of  a  change  in 
colour  from  cinerous  grey  to  white,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  winter,  is  now  established  beyond 
doubt,  allowing  the  journal  to  be  authentic.  It  is 
thus  we  would  sacrifice  to  candour,  a  suggestion 
of  contrary  tendency,  which  was  thrown  out  in  a 
former  number  af  this  volume  (page  68,)  and  in 
making  this  acknowledgement,  do  not  apprehend 
it  has  been  penned  prematurely. 

DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

AND  THEIR  CURE. 

Jiorming. — An  operation  performed  on  pup- 
pies, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  bit- 
ing should  they  happen  to  become  mad.  It  consists 
in  making  an  incision  underneath  the  tongue,  and 
drawing  out  with  a  hook  a  small  worm-like  liga- 
ment. It  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Daniel  in  his 
Rural  Sports,  where  the  operation  is  particularly 
described. 

liorms. — The  stomach  and  bowels  of  horses 
are  liable  to  be  infested  with  different  kinds  of 
worms ;  but  as  the  same  treatment  is  proper, 
whatever  kind  of  worms  they  may  be,  it  is  need- 
less to  enter  intoaparticular  description  of  them. 
The  most  certain  sign  of  worms,  except  that  of 
their  being  voided  with  the  dung,  is  the  appear 
ance  of  a  light  yellowish  matter  immediately  un- 
der the  fundament.  The  inconvenience  produced 
by  worms,  is  that  of  making  a  horse  thin  and 
hide-bound,  giving  him  a  dry  staring  coat,  caus- 
ing some  degree  of  langourand  weakness,  and  in 
some  instances  they  have  caused  slight  attacks  of 
colic.  Worms  however  often  exist  in  the  bowels 
in  a  considerable  number,  without  producing 
these  effects.  Botts  are  often  found  in  the  horse's 
stomach,  when  their  existence  had  not  been  sus- 
pected while  the  animal  was  living  ;  and  even 
about  the  pylorous  they  are  sometimes  found  in 
such  numbers  as  almost  to  plug  it  up,  without 
having  caused  inconvenience  during  life  ;  but  in 
some  cases  botts  have  caused  the  most  serious 
diseases.  1  do  not  think  it  has  hitherto  been  re 
marked  by  any  veterinary  author,  that  worms 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  great  mesenteric  arte 
ry  of  horses  and  asses,  and  that  in  all  such  cases, 
there  have  been  emaciation,  staring  coat,  and 
hide-bound.  It  is  remarkable,  that  young  asses, 
that  have  been  half  starved  and  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissection,  are  often  found  in  this  state 
Horses  that  die  ot  mesenteric  consumption  have 
generally  the  great  mesenteric  artery  enlarged 
its  coats  considerably  tnickened,  and  within  it  ma 
ny  small  worms.  A  worm  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  eyes  of  horses;  but  this,  I  believe,  ispeculiar 
to  hot  climates;  and  it  is  remarked  in  a  book  pub- 
lished in  India,  by  M.  A.  de  I'Etang,  that  no  Eu 
ropean  author  has  noticed  it.  I  have  been  favour, 
ed  with  a  description  of  this  disease  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  for  some  time  resident  in  India, 
and  he  confirms  the  foUovving  account  of  this  ex- 
waordinary   worm  by  M.  A.  de  I'Etang     "  It 


makes  its  first  appearance  by  a  light  coloured 
cloud  covering  the  eye;  a  circle  is  formed  on 
what  is  termed  the  apple  of  the  eye.  and  seems 
to  prescribe  limits  to  a  worm,  which  really  exists 
in  it,  and  appears  by  constant  motion  to  endeav- 
our to  escape.  The  horse  feels  no  particular 
pain,  but  is  deprived  of  sight,  until  the  worm  is 
extracted  by  the  following  operation.  Let  the 
horse  be  thrown  down,  open  his  eye-lids  widely, 
(this  may  be  effected  by  means  of  the  handle  of  a 
key,  which  at  the  same  time  will  keep  the  eye 
steady,)  make  with  a  small  lancet,  an  incision  of 
two  lines  (one  sixth  of  an  inch)  deep,  and  five  or 
six  long,  either  over  or  under  the  apple  of  the 
eye,  taking  care  not  to  touch  it.  A  fluid  with  the 
worm  will  immediately  come  out.  The  eye  is  af- 
terwards to  be  covered  from  the  light."  Insects, 
termed  Flukes,  and  somewhat  like  aflat  fisli,  are 
found  in  the  livers  of  sheep  that  have  the  hepatic 
or  liver  rot.  Worms  are  sometimes  fatal  to  poul- 
try, particularly  turkeys.  Mr.  Weinsenthal  ob- 
serves in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
"that  the  inconvenience  experienced  by  poultry 
from  this  cause,  is  at  first  but  slight;  gradually 
however,  it  becomes  more  oppressive,  until  the 
animal  dies.  Very  few  recover:  they  languish, 
grow  dispirited,  droop,  and  die."  I  have,  in  one 
instance  only,  found  small  worms  in  the  windpipe 
of  an  ass,  which  appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

In  the  treatment  of  horses  that  havp  worms  in 
the  bowels,  I  believe  that  mercurial  purgatives 
are  the  most  effectual.  Gibson,  a  very  respecta- 
ble author,  thought  savine  a  good  remedy :  I  have 
not  found  it  so.  Ethiops  mineral  and  antimony 
have  also  been  thought  good  vermifuges,  proba- 
bly without  sufficient  foundation.  A  brown  co- 
loured salt  brought  from  India  has  also  been  re- 
commended: it  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
common  salt,  with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur, 
or  liver  of  sulphur.  In  one  case  sulphuret  of  iron 
was  given  with  a  good  effect  to  a  horse  that  had 
worms  Mercurial  purgatives  however  are  the 
most  certain  remedies.  The  best  method  of  ex- 
hibiting the  mercurial  medicine,  is  to  give,  for 
two  or  three  successive  nights,  a  dram,  or  a  dram 
and  a  half  of  calomel,  and  the  morning  after  the 
last  dose,  a  purgative  ball.  Gibson  observes, 
that  most  of  the  preparations  of  antimony  are  ef- 
ficacious for  destroying  worms.  I  have  given  the 
strongest  preparation  of  that  mineral,  emetic  tar- 
tar, without  any  useful  effect,  to  horses  that  had 
worms. 


^l\sce\\a,neo\xs  Items. 


A  locksmith,  of  the  small  village  of  Philips- 
berg,  in  Pomerania,  has  just  invented  a  most  ex- 
traordinary lock.  Through  an  admirable  mechan- 
ism, by  turning  three  times  a  key,  three  pistols 
are  loaded,  which  would  infallibly  kill  any  one 
who  attempted  to  introduce  an  improper  key. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  lock  is  opened  by  means 
of  the  right  key,  then  the  pistols  are  unloaded  by 
a  different  motion. — Aews  of  Literature. 

A  gentleman  of  Henly-on-Thames  offered  a 
farmer  when  at  that  market,  a  dinner  a'ld  a  bot- 
tle of  wine,  if  he  would  bring  him  a  grain  of 
wheat  on  the  following  market  day,  ,ind  double 
the  quantity  each  day,  until  that  day  twelvemonth. 
This  was  acceded  to  for  the  moment  ;  but  the 
following  statement  will  perhaps  satisfy  those 
who  have  never  entered  into  any  similar  calcula 
tions,  of  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  such  an  en- 
gagement: Amount  of  the  number  of  grains,  4. 
503,599,627,370,495;  number  of  bushels,  12,509, 
998,964;  numberof  quarters,  1,563,749,870  ;  num- 
ber of  loads,  312,749,974. 

While  almost  every  part  of  Europe  is  suffer 


ing  from  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  that  great 
source  of  fertility  in  Egypt— the  Nile,  is  said  to 
have  failed  this  season,  in  diffusing  its  waters  to 
the  usual  extent;  the  consequence  of  which  will, 
it  is  feared,  be  a  deficient  croj)  of  grain. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  five  hundred  houses  of 
different  models  and  sizes,  now  building  in  and 
about  Plymouth,  and  that  ground  is  selling  at 
1,000/.  per  acre  for  sites  or  for  opening  roads. 

The  garden  ot  .Mr.  Alderman  Watts,  of  Bridg- 
north, this  year  produced  a  pear  of  the  Burgamot 
species,  which  measured  thirteen  inches  in  girth, 
and  weighed  fifteen  ounces. 

We  understand  it  is  in  contemplation  to  estab- 
lish a  rail-road  between  Leeds  and  Selby. 

The  High  Court  of  Appeal  in  France,  in  an  ap- 
peal from  a  conviction  of  "  murder  with  preme- 
ditation," given  in  a  case  of  duelling,  has  decided, 
that  though  the  practice  thereof  deeply  offends 
against  religion,  morality,  and  public  order,  yet 
t  is  not  specified  as  an  offence  by  any  existing 
ilaw. 

The  first  almanac  printed  in  Constantinople, 
was  in  1806. 

A  curious  pony  which  has  lately  been  presented 
by  a  gentleman  to  his  Majesty,  was  lately  brought 
from  Carlton  Palace,  to  Cumberland  Lodge  ;  it  is 
of  a  mouse,  or  rather  a  dun  colour ;  its  coat  or 
hair  very  rough  ;  is  four  years  old,  and  stands 
thirty-two  inches  high  beautifully  formed.  It 
was  brought  from  Norway,  and  is  so  docile  that  it 
I  would  follow  the  groom  who  has  the  care  of  him 
I  up  and  down  stairs  like  a  dog,  and  lay  down  on  the 
hearth-rug  before  the  fire  ;  it  has  never  yet  been 
;shod,  will  eat  bread  and  potatoes  as  well  as  corn 
land  hay,  and  drink  beer.  It  was  yesterday  brought 
to  the  Royal  Lodge  in  a  neatly-fitted  fancy-co- 
loured covering,  bounded  by  a  girth  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's inspection  ;  and  was  led  by  the  groom  to 
his  Majesty's  apartment,  who  admired  him  as 
much  on  account  of  his  diminutive  size  as  for  his 
docility. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  8th  inat. — 
We  are  happy  to  learn  from  an  authentic  source, 
that  the  British  Government  has  recently  com- 
municated to  this  Government,  through  our  Min- 
ister at  London,  the  interesting  information,  that 
the  Government  has  come  to  the  determination 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Mexico  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  also  of  Colombia,  reserv- 
ing a  declaration,  as  to  the  latter,  until  the  effect 
of  the  contest  in  Peru  be  more  certainly  develop, 
ed  ;  and  that  this  determination  will  be  commu- 
nicated successively  to  all  the  other  foreign  pow- 
ers.   

From  the  National  Intelligencer,  Feb.  10. 

John  Quinct  Adams,  of  .Massachusetts,  was 
yesterday  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  four  years,  to  commence  on  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next,  when  the  present  term  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's administration  will  have  expired. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  has  been 
duly  elected,  by  the  electoral  votes,  to  be  Vice 
Prfsident  o''  the  United  Statefi,  for  four  years,  to 
commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next,  when 
Mr.  Tompkins'  term  of  service  will  have  expi- 
red. 

PUBLICK  UTILITY 

AND   THE  CAUSE  OF  CHARITY  COMBINED. 

The  patrons  of  the  School  for  Plaiting  Straw, 
are  informed  that  it  is  now  in  operation  at  the 
School  Room,  in  South  Howard,  near  Pratt-street, 
and  are  respectfully  invited  to  witness  the  result 
of  their  benevolence. 

Tuesday  mornings  are  appropi'i ated  to  visitors, 
It  which  tliiic  a  committee  from  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors are  present. 
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AMERICAN  FAHMEll. 


[February  18,  1825. 


PUELTSHED    IN    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER    BY 
ORDKR   OF  THE   STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  deli- 
vered from  Nottingliain  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  4th  Oct. 
1824;   ending  on  the  3d  January  1825. 


Domestic 
gi-owth. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


Tolal- 


148 


148 


THOMAS  BADEN,  Jnsjiector. 

Treasukv  Office,  A.nnapolis,  Jan.  19,  1825. 
True  Cojiy  from  the  orlg'Dial  rrj,ort  on  Jile  in 
his  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

'A   report   of  the   tobacco  inspected    at   and 
delivered  from  Beard's  Point  Inspection  Ware 
house,  during  the  year  1824. 


Domestic 
growth. 


Gi'o»llinut 
ot"  this 
state. 


Rt-iii- 
sl)tctcd. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


30 


39 


Kumberde-  I      „„        I  I 

livered.      I  I  I  I 

HENRY  BASFORD,  Sen.  Inspector. 
Trasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Feb..  1,  1825. 
Irue  Cojiy,  Jrom  the   original    rejiort   on  Jile 
in  this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr,  W.  S.  Md. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  February  IS,  1825. 

iT7°  The  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  Society,  held  on  Wednesday,  at 
Mr.  Caton's,  was  a  full  one,  and  its  proceedings 
highly  interesting  and  important.  We  have  nei- 
ther time,  nor  space,  to  give  a  full  account  of  tlxem. 

The  Judges  for  awarding  the  Preiniums  at  the 
Cattle  Show  in  June,  were  appointed.  A  commu- 
nication to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  was  read  to  the  Hoard 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary ;  appioved  and 
ordered  to  be  published.  In  like  manner  a  detail 
of  some  highly  important  experiments,  by  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  was 
read  to  the  Board  ;  for  which  they  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  atithor,  and  a  resolution  that 
they  be  published  in  the  y\merican  Farmer. 

A  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  R. 
Caton,  D.  Williamson,  Jr.,  and  Jas. Carrol,  Esq'rs. 
to  prepare  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  next  Agricultural  ExhibititJn.  All 
these,  with  other  proceedings,  will  be  detailed  in 
onr  next  number.  The  Board  finally  adjnurn 
ed  to  meet  again  on  Thursday,  (yesterday,)  four 
weeks,  at  Eutaw,  the  residence  of  B.  W.  Hall, 
Est),  on  the  Harford  road. 

N.  B.  The  day  of  meeting  has  been  ]]erma- 
nently  changed  from  Wednesday  to  Tiiursday. 

85" Culture  of  Cotton. — The  Editor  was 
surprised  to  learn,  in  conversation  last  week  with 
several  members  of  Congress  of  that  State,  that 
the  cidturc  of  Cotton  is  last  extending  in  Virgi- 
nia— Tli;it  even  not  far  fiuin  Riclimond  some 
planters  are  turning  their  attention  to  it,  and  cul 
tivating  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  acres  per 
year,  thus  regarding  it  as  one  of  their  chief  sta- 
ples. 


ijy  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  J.  S.  Skinner, 
Esq.  announced  the  death  of  L.  H.  GIRARDIN, 
late  Professor  of  Botany,  to  the  Society.  He  la- 
mented deeply  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained 
by  this  Institution,  and  by  Society  at  large,  in  the 
death  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments 
of  our  scientific  and  literary  circles — distinguish 
ed  not  for  wealth,  or  the  unenviable  rank  and 
power  it  confers  ;  but  for  highly  cultivated  ta- 
lents, a  liberal  and  generous  spirit,  and  that  en 
larged  and  enlightened  philanthropy,  which  in  - 
duced  him  to  throw  open  for  the  common  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  the  various  stores  of  his  intellec- 
tual harvests — abounding  in  seeds,  and  fruits,  of 
all  kinds  of  useftd  knowledge. 

Aware  of  the  estimation  i""whic.h  the  deceased 
was  heUl  by  the  Board,  he  but  anticipated  their 
feelings,  by  otleiing  the  following  Resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Hesotved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  have  heard  with 
sincere  regret  of  the  death  of  their  late  I'rofessor 
of  Botany,  L.  H.  Girardin.  In  him  the  school 
of  general  science  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest 
scholars,  and  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society 
one  of  its  most  active  and  useful  members.  The 
Board  sincerely  condoles  with  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  and  will  observe  it  as  a  melancholy  but 
imperative  obligation  to  cherish  his  memory. 

■JT"  The  Maryland  Academy  of  Science  and  Li- 
terature, convened  at  their  rooms  on  the  occasion 
of  the  melancholy  loss  of  their  late  venerable 
President,  L.  H.  Girardin,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  moved  by  William  Frick,  Esq.  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

Hesoh'ccl,  That  the  members  of  this  Academy 
are  penetrated  with  deep  and  sincere  regret  at 
the  event  which  has  deprived  them  of  their  Pre- 
sident, and  the  republic  of  science  and  letters  of 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments. 

Resolved^  That  the  memory  of  L.  H.  Girar- 
din, late  President  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of 
Science  and  Literature,  will  be  held  in  affection- 
ate remembrance  by  his  brethren  of  the  Academy, 
for  his  virtues  and  talents,  his  efficient  and  un- 
wearied exertions  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  his 
pre-eminent  participation  in  their  labours  ;  and 
that  in  testimony  of  their  high  respect,  the  merr,- 
bers  of  the  academy  will  wear  crape  on  the  left 
arm  for  tlie  space  of  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  J.  T.  Ducatelbe  appointed 
to  deliver  before  this  Academy  at  its  next  annual 
meti\n^,X.\}e  Eulogiuin  of  the  deceased. 

H.  II.  HAVDEN,  Vice  President. 

P.  Macaulay,  Secretary. 

PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

Flour,  from  the  wagons,  g5 — Wharf  do.  §4  75 
to  S4.  87i— Wheat,  yu  to  95  cents— Corn,  35— 
Turkeys,  ju  the  market,  623  to^l — Geese,  50 — 
Beef,  best  pieces,  S — Mutton,  do.  6  to  8  cts. — Live 
Cattle,  S4  50  per  cwt. — Apple  Brandy,  25  cts. — 
Herrings,  No.  1,  S2— No.  2,  551.75 — Hay,  per  ton, 
$8 — Leather,  best  sole,  24  to  27  cents— Feathers, 
live  perlb.  32  cents — Cotton,  Louisiana,  16  to  IS 
cents — Georgia,  U])land,  15  to  17 — Alabama,  13 
to  15 — New  Wool,  30  to  35 — Merino,  full  blood- 
td,  35  to  40 — :;  do.  30  to  o5 — \  do.  25  to  28 — Com- 
mon, 20  to  25  —Turpentine,  §2  to  S2.25 — Coal, 
pit.  foreign,  40  cents — Virginia  pit,  20  to  25  cents 
— Siistjuchanna  do.  gG.50  to  jj" — Lime,  bushel,  30 
to  :',^  cents. 

Tobacco  continues  very  dull,  and  no  sales  dur- 
ing the  past  week. 

Whiskey,  one  ye.ir  old,  selling  at  Pittsburg 
from  23  to  25  cents — 3  years  old,  31  cents — 5 
years  old,  37i  cents,  first  quality. 


Is  now  opening  and  offers  for  sale,  at  his  Agri- 
cultural Repository,  No.  1  Ellicott-street,  Pratt- 
street  wharf,  Baltimore,  a  very  general  assort- 
ment of 

GARDEN  SEEDS, 

most  of  which  are  of  the  growth  of  last  season, 
and  others  imported,  which  on  trial  have  proved 
to  be  good  and  true.  A  few  of  the  principle  ar- 
ticles are  tnentioned,  as  follows  : — Early  and  Late 
Cabbage,  of  sorts  ;  Early  and  Late  Cauliflower  ; 
Early  and  Late  Brocoli  ;  Early  andjLate  Spinach  ; 
Sea  Kale;  Scotch  Kale;  Brocole ;  Endive;  Sal- 
sife,  long  swelled  Parsnips  ;  Celery;  Tomatoe  ; 
Radish,  of  sorts;  Lettuce,  of  sorts;  Cucumber, 
of  sorts  ;  Squash,  of  sorts  ;  Melon,  of  sorts  ;  Tur- 
nip, of  sorts,  very  fine  ;  Pumpkin,  of  sorts  ;  Bunch 
Beans,  of  sorts  ;  Pole  Beans,  of  sorts  ;  E,arly  and 
Late  Peas,  of  sorts  ;  wliice  and  brown  Mustard  ; 
Herb  and  Flower  Seed  assorted.  Catalogues  of 
Seeds  furnished  gratis. 

CLOVER  AND  OTHER  FIELD  SEEDS, 
Of  last  summer's  growth  ;  red,  sapling,  and 
white  Clover  Seed  ;  Orchard  Grass  ;  Timothy; 
Herds  Grass  ;  Millet ;  Lucerne  ;  St.  Foin,  and 
fresh  Hemp  Seed.  Also,  Green  grass  Seed  for 
lawns;  Canary;  Rape;  Rutabaga;  Mangel- 
wurtzel ;  Spring  Rye  ;  Barley;  Poland  and  Pota- 
to ;  Oats;  early  Potatoes,  and  Albany  Peas. 
JFRUIT  TREES  AND  GRAPE  CUTTINGS, 
of  the  most  approved  kinds.  Catalogues  will 
be  furnished  as  above, 

j  IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

A  general  assortment  ready  made  of  the  latest 
and  most  approved  kintls,  made  of  the  best  mate- 
rials and  workmanship,  at  moderate  prices,  as 
follows: — Improved  bar-shear  Plough,  of  sizes, 
from  one  to  four  horses  ;  Wood's  cash-shear 
Plough,  of  sizes;  Cary,  or  Cagon  Ploughs,  of  si- 
zes; subsoil  and  double  mould  Ploughs — Cultiva- 
tors and  Scarifiers,  Wheat  Fans,  Screens,  Safe  and 
Window  Hire,  Corn  Shellers,  Daton's  self-feed- 
ing Cutting  box,  Evans'  patent  do.  common  trea- 
dles and  hand  boxes. 

jilso  in  Store, 

Best  steel  spades.  Hoes,  Kinsey's  cast  steel 
Axes,  Picks,  Mattocks,  socket  and  other  Shovels, 
with  handles,  ready  for  use,  if  required — Tools 
for  gardeners.  Chains,  Hames,  Swingle  Trees, 
Lines,  &c.  &c. 

Having  endeavoured  to  keep  such  an  assort- 
ment as  will  save  the  farmer  and  gardener  much 
time  and  trouble  in  collecting  the  articles  which 
they  may  require  to  proceed  with  their  opera- 
tions, they  can  now  be  supplied  at  this  establish- 
ment on  very  moderate  terms. 

Orders  from  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or 
elsewhere,  will  be  promptly  attended  to  at  the 
shortest  notice. 
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l^XUEASE  OF  THE  liT^VOX  CATTliFi. 


1833,  " 

1834,  " 
July  1,1834,  1250 


Amount  brought  forward, 

2500   2500,  34, 

"      25GU   2500,  35. 

>■'      625    625,  36, 
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82,700 


8625      8625,  immediate  oflf- 
spriiig  of  the  50  bulls.  No.  4,  17,250 

A  Devon  Bull,  two  years  and  six  months  old,  may  be  used  from  the  Rrst      q^,  ^^^  j^^  ^     ;,_  jgj j_  (he  50  bulls,  No.  5,  will  be  from  15  to  18 

January,  1825,  to  the  first  July,   1834,  when  he  will  be  twelve  years  old. —  months  old  ;  from  them 

One  hundred  and  fifty  cows  have  freijuently  been  served  by  one  bull  within  q^^  ^^^^  j^^  April,  bulls,    heifers. 

a  season.     If  he  were   allowed  one  hundred  and  ten  cows  in  a  season,  de-  jgog^  lOod  calves,  of  which  say  500  and  500,  No.  37,  would  be  prod. 

ducting  nine  per  cent,  tor  accidents,  one  hundred  calves  would  annually  pro- 1  jgjs    5000     "  "  2500       2500  38 


ceed  from  him  ;  and  iiUowing  his  male  offspring  to  beget  twenty  calves  each,| 


1834, 


in  the  term  between  the  aee  of  fifteen  and  twenty-seven  mouths,  and  one-  t,,,,,  ,   ,0;^'  inrr. 

irdinary  number  of  9,870,000  -""y  ^•^''''^'  ^'^^^ 


hundred  calves  every  yeartheraaftcr,  the  extraordinary 
animals  will  have  been  produced  on  irhe  first  of  July,  1834  ;  which,  estimat- 
ed at  one  dollar  per  head  more  than  the  common  cattle  of  the  country, 
would  make  the  enormous  sum  of  nine  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  dollars  gain  to  the  community. 
On  the  1st  Jan.  bulls,  heifers. 

1826,  100  calves,  of  which  say  50  and  50,  No.  1,  would  be  produced 

1827,  "       "  " 

1828,  "       " 

1829,  "       " 

1830,  "       " 

1831,  "       " 

1832,  "       " 

1833,  "       " 
1834. 

July  1, 1834, 

475  and  475,   the  immediate 
offspring  of  the  original  bull — total,  950 

On  the  1st  April,  1827,  the  50  bulls  No.  1,  will  be  from  15  to  18 
months  old,  and  accordingly  fit  for  service;  from  them — 
On  the  1st  April,  bulls,    heifers. 

1828,  1000  calves,  of  which  say  500  and  500,  No.  11,  would  be  prod. 


2500 
625 


2500, 
625, 


39, 
40, 


50 

50, 

2, 

SO 

50, 

J. 

50 

50. 

4. 

50 

50, 

5. 

50 

50, 

6. 

50 

50, 

7, 

50 

50, 

8. 

50 

50, 

9. 

25 

25, 

10, 

1829,5000 

1830,  " 

1831,  " 

1832,  " 

1833,  " 

1834,  " 
July  1,1834, 1250 


2500 

2500, 

2500 

2500, 

2500 

2500, 

2500 

2500, 

2500 

2500, 

2500 

2500, 

625 

625, 

12, 
13, 
14, 

16, 
17, 
18, 


16125     16125,  immediate  off. 
spring  of  the  50  bulls  No.  1,  32,250 

On  the  1st  April,  1828,  the  50  bulls,  No.  2,  will  be  from  15  to  18 
months  old ;  from  them — 
On  the  1st  April,  bulls,    heifers. 

1829,  1000  calves,  of  which  say  500  and  500,  No.  19,  would  be  prod. 

1830,  5000  " 

1831,  " 

1832,  " 
18>'^3,  " 
18^4,  " 

July  1,J834,  1250 

13625      13625,  immediate  off- 
spring of  the  50  bulls.  No.  2,  27,250 

On  the  1st  April,  1829,  the  50  bulls  No.  3,  will  be  from  15  to  18 
months  old  ;  from  them — 
On  the  1st  April,  bulls,    heifers. 

1830,  lUUO  calves,  of  which  say  500  and  500,  No.  26,  would  be  prod. 


2500 

2500, 

20, 

2500 

2500, 

21, 

2500 

2500, 

22, 

2500 

2500, 

23, 

2500 

2500, 

24, 

625 

625, 

25, 

July  1 


1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
,  1834, 


5000 


1250 


2500 
2500 
2500 
2500 
625 


2500, 
2500, 
2500, 
2500, 
625, 


27, 
28, 
29, 
30, 
31, 


11125    11125, immediateoff- 
spring  of  the  50  bulls.  No.  3,  22,250 

On  thtlst  April,  1830,  the  50  bulls.  No.  4,  will  be  from  15  to  18 
months  old  ;  fron  them — 
On  the  1st  Apiil,  bulls,  heifers. 

1831,  1000  calves,  of  which  say  500  andSOC,  No.  32,  would  be  prod. 

1832,  5000  "  2500       2500,         33, 


V^)L.  G— 49. 


Amount  carried  forward. 


82,700 


6125       6125,  immediate  off- 
spring of  the  50  bulls.  No.  5,  12,250 

On  the  1st  April,  1832,  the  50  bulls  No.  6,  will  be  from  15  to  18 
months  old ;  from  them — 
On  the  1st  April,  bulls,   heifers. 

1833,  1000  calves,  of  which  say  500 and 500,  No.  41,  would  beprod. 

1834,  5000     "  *'  2500       2500,         42, 
July  1, 1834,  1250     "                  *'  625         625,         43, 

3625      3625,  immediate  off- 
spring of  the  50  bulls  No.  6,  7,250 
On  the  1st  April,  1833,  the  50  bulls  No.  7,  will  be  from  15  to  18 
months  old  ;  from  them — 
On  the  1st  April,                                       bulls,   heifers. 

1834,  J 000  calves,  of  which  say  500  and  500,  No. 44,  would  be  prwj. 
July  1, 1834,  1250     "  "  625         625,         45, 

1125       1125,  immediate  off- 
spring of  the  50  bulls  No.  7,  2,250 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1829,  the  500  bulls  No.  11,  will  be  from  15  to  18 
months  old;  from  them — 
On  the  1st  July,                                    bulls,    heifers. 

1830,  10000  calves,  of  which  say  5000  and  5000, No.  46,  would  be  prod. 

18 

IS 

1833, 

1834, 

105000     105000,  immediate  off- 
spring of  the  500  bulls  No.  11, 

On  the  1st  July,  1830,  the  2500  bulls  No.  12,  will  be  from  15  to 

18  months  old  ;  from  them — 

On  the  1st  July,  bulls.        heifers. 

38  31,  50000  calves,  of  which  say  25000and25000,No.51,  would  be  prod, 
1832,250000        "  "  125000       125000,         52, 

1833,  "  "  125000       125000,         53. 

1834,  "  "  125000       125000,         54, 


1,  50000 
2 


25000 

25000, 

47, 

25000 

25000, 

43, 

25000 

25000, 

49, 

25000 

25000, 

50, 

210.000 


400000      400000,   immediate 
offspring  of  the  2500  bulls.  No.  12,  800,000 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1831,  the  2500  bulls  No.  13,  will  be  from  15  to 

18  months  old;  from  them — 

On  the  1st  July,  bulls.       heifers. 

1832,    50000calves,  of  which  sav  25000  and  25000,  No.  54, 
1833,250000     "  "  'l25000       125000,         55, 

1834,     •'  "  125000       125000,         56, 


550,000 


275000      270000,   immediate 
offspring  of  the  2500  bulls  No.  13, 

On  the  1st  July,  1832,  the  2500  bulls  No.  14,  will  be  from  15  to 
18  months  old  ;  from  them  — 
On  the  1st  July,  bulls.       heifers. 

1833,  oOOOO  calves,  of  which  say  25000  and  25000,  No.  57,  would  be  prod. 

1834,  250,000     "  "  125000       125000,         58, 


150000      150000,  immediate 
offspring  of  the  2500  bulls  No.  14, 

On  the  1st  July,  1833,  the  2500  bulls  No.  15,  will  be  from  15  to 
18  months  old  ;  from  them — 

On  the  1st  July,  1834,  50,000  calves,  of  which  say  25008  bulls  and 
25000  heifers  No.  59,  would  be  produced. 

Amount  carried  forward. 


300,000 


50,000 
1,949,000 
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Amount  brought  forward,         .         .         .*      1,949,000 
On  the  1st  July,  1830,  the  500  bulls  No.  19,  will  be  from  15  to 
18  months  old  ;  from  them — 
On  the  1st  July,  bulls.      heifers. 

1S31,  10000  calves,  of  which  say  5000  and  5000,  No.  60,  would  be  prod. 
1832,50000     "  "  25000       25000,         61, 

1833,  "  "      25000   25000,    62, 

1834,  "  "      25000   25G00,    63, 

80000      80000,  immediate  off- 
spring of  the  500  bulls  No.  19,  160,000 
From  the  1st  July,  1832,  to  1st  July,  1834,  the  2500  bulls  No.  20, 

(their  services  to  commence  at  the  age  above  stated,)  will 

have  produced,    .......       550,000 

From  the  1st  July,  1833,  to  1st  July,  1834,  the  2500  bulls  No.  21, 

will  have  produced,  .....  300,000 

On  the  1st  July,  1834.  the  2500  bulls  No.  22,  will  have  produced,        50^000 
From  the  1st  July,   1832,  to  1st  July,  1834,  the  500  bulls  No.  26, 

will  have  produced,  .....  110000 

From  the  1st  July,  1833,  to  1st  July,  1834,  the  2500  bulls  No.  27, 

will  have  produced,  .....  300,000 

On  the  1st  July,  1834,  the  2500  bulls  No.  28,  will  have  produced,  50,000 

From  the  1st  July,  1833,   to  1st  July,  1834,  the  500  bulls  No.  32, 

will  have  produced,  .....  60,000 

On  the  1st  July,  1834,  the  2500  bulls  No.  33,  will  have  produced,  50^000 

On  the  1st  July,  1834,  the  500  bulls  No.  37,  will  have  produced,  10,000 

From  the  1st  October,  1832,  to  1st  July,  1834,  the  5000  bulls  No.  45, 

wdl  have  produced,  .....  974,000 

From  the  1st  Oct.   1833,  to  1st  July,  1834,  the  25000  bulls  No.  46, 

will  have  produced,  .....  2,375,000 

From  the  1st  October,  1833,  to  1st  of  July,  1834,  the  25000  bulls 

No.  50,  will  have  produced,  ....  2,375,000 

From  the  1st  October,  1833,  to  1st  July,  1834,  the  500  bulls  No.  60, 

will  have  produced,  .....  475,000 
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9,87.. 700 

Notwithstandmg  the  objection  which  has  been  brought  by  a  distinguish- 
ed gentleman  of  Massachusetts,  against  the  attempts  to  largely  improve  our 
native  breeds  of  cattle,  by  crossing  with  those  of  the  best  European  stock, 
from  the  limited  numbers  which  could  be  affected  by  the  imported  blood, 
it  appears,  that  nearly  ten  millions  of  animals,  might  proceed  from  the 
loms  of  one  hull  within  the  term  of  nine  and  an  half  years;  without  re- 
garding the  offspring  on  the  female  side.  If  it  should  be  objected  that  15 
to  18  months  of  age,  is  too  early  a  period  for  a  bull  to  procreate,  I  would 
observe,  that  a  bull  has  the  faculty  of  procreation  at  a  much  earlier  age, 
and  if  restrained  from  more  connexion  with  a  cow,  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, and  properly  fed,  and  kept  up,  in  the  English  nractice,  his  "form 
would  not  be  materially  injured,  nor  would  his  usefulness  be  impaired.— Or, 
if  it  should  be  suggested,  that  sufficient  allowance  is  not  made  for  accidents, 
or  detects  in  the  males,  and  for  the  small  portion  of  original  blood  which 
would  be  found  in  remote  generations,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the 
blood  from  the  heifers  is  excluded,  that  their  offspring  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  generations,  arising  from  intercourse  with  the  original  bull,  would,  in 
the  language  of  breeders,  have  nearly  sunk  the  native'blood.  Thus  their 
male  calves  would  beget  animals  it  is  presumed,  nearly  as  well  suited  to 
the  climate  and  general  uses  of  the  country,  as  the  parent  male  himself. 

But  to  put  aside  all  question  of  the  fairness  of  the  statement,  take  half 
the  amount,  giving  4,935,000,  and  one  tenth  of  the  value  supposed  to  be 
attached  to  the  improvement  in  the  various  offspring,  of  consequence  vary- 
ing exceedingly  from  the  hrst  to  the  last  generation,  and  therefore  estimated 
at  but  ten  cents  in  each  animal,  the  large  sum  of  £493,500  would  be  the  gain. 

If  any  error  in  the  calculation  has  arisen,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be 
pointed  out  as  I  have  no  other  object  than  the  desire  of  exhibiting  to  your 
readers,  the  importance  of  Cattle  Shows,  Farmers'  Journals,  and  Bulls. 

Baltimore  County,  Feb.  8,  18.'5.  A  YANKEE. 

Labour-saving,  cotton-spinning  machines— are  there 

.ANV   TO    nE     HAD? — OF     WHAT   DESCRIPTION     AND    PRICE,    ADAPTED    TO 

FAMILY  USE.'  A'^otoxvay,  Jan.2ith,  1825, 

Dear  &>•,— The  inhaliitants  of  this  part  of  Virginia,  have  for  some  years 
(for  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  hereto  mention)  been  under  the  neceS' 
sity  of  manufacturing  their  own  clothing,  at  least  for  their  domestics.  As 
we  wish  07ily  to  labour  for  our&slves,  and  tolabour  with  the  greatest  facili 
ty,  we  have,  many  of  us,  been  desirous  of  procuring  a  "Cotton  Spinning 
Machine,"  for  our  private  families.  Such  were  conveyed  through  some 
parts  of  this  State  a  few  years  since,  with  from  six  to  ten  spindles,  and  siicli 
■would  now  find  ready  sale  amongst  us.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  enquire 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  where  such  machines  could  be  procur- 
ed? what  would  be  the  probable  cost?  what  moving  power  would  he  re- 
quisite to  spin  a  given  quantity?  By  complying  with  the  above  request,  vou 
would  serve  many  others  besides  your  humble  ser't,      W.  J.  DUPERY. 


Communicated  to  the  Pennsylvania  Agr.  Society,  by  D.  K.  Jones. 


The  annexed  diagram  is  intended  to  represent  a  longitudinal  cut  through  , 
the  machine,  from  end  to  end.  Shewing  the  situation  and  arrangement  of  4 
the  different  parts.  • 

A.  Shews  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  oue  row  of  teeth. 

B.  B.  B.  The  bed,  covered  with  perforated  tin  sheets. 

C.  C.  C.  C.  Four  leather  stops,  attached  to  the  bed. 

D.  D.  Sliding  boards,  to  conduct  the  seed  into  the  trunk  of  the  fan. 

E.  The  trunk  of  the  fan. 

F.  The  fan. 

G.  Opening  in  the  fan,  through  which  the  clean  seed  falls. 
H.  H.  H.  H.  The  cap,  or  covering  of  the  cylinder. 

I.  The  feed  opening. 

K.  The  chaff  opening. 

L.  The  front  board  of  the  hopper. 

M.  The  shaft  of  the  feed  roller. 

This  machine  is  the  invention  of  Thomas  D.  Burrall,  Esq.  of  Geneva,  in      ^ 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  in  extensive  and  successful  operation  in  the 
western  part  of  that  state,  by  hand,  horse,  and  water  power. 

The  first  machine  on  this  plan,  and  one  of  the  largest  which  has  been 
constructed,  was  put  in  operation  bv  horse  power,  on  the  farm  of  the  inven- 
tor, in  September  last,  and  cleaned  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  bushels  of 
seed  an  hour.  It  was  however  discovered,  that  the  power  of  one  horse 
was  inadequate  to  give  it  motion  suihcient  to  do  its  best  work. 
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It  was  afterwards  set  up  on  a  small  stream,  pre- 
viously occupied  by  a  carding  machine,  in  which 
situation  it  had  sufficient  motion,  and  cleaned  from 
two  to  three  bushels  an  hour. 

From  numerous  experiments  it  is  found,  that 
the  fair  work  of  a  horse  machine,  is  one  bushel 
an  hour,  and  that  of  a  hand  machine,  eight  quarts. 
The  work  of  the  water  power  may  be  increased 
indefinitely,  by  enlarging  the  cylinder. 

It  is  ascertained,  that  if  the  same  power  whicli 
is  required  to  move  one  run  of  mill  stones,  should 
be  applied  to  the  clover  machine,  it  would  clean 
more  than  four  bushels  per  hour. 

The  operative  part  of  the  machine  is  contained 
in  a  frame  of  wood,  supported  by  four  posts. 

The  frame  is  5  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  high 
in  the  clear,  and  is  put  together  with  mortice  and 
tenon,  in  the  usual  manner. 

Within  the  frame  is  hung  a  cylinder,  4  ft.  long, 
and  2  ft.  6  in.  diameter.  An  axis  passes  through 
its  centre,  the  ends  of  which  revolve  on  metalic 
boxes  inserted  in  the  sides  of  the  frame.  The 
cylinder  is  armed  with  thin  triangular  iron  teeth, 
li  inches  long,  and  one  inch  wide  at  their  bases, 
which  are  attached  to  the  face  of  the  cylinder,  in 
rows  o  inches  apart,  around,  and  1^  inches  apart, 
lengthwise  of  the  cylinder.  The  acting  edges  of 
the  teeth  are  serrated. 

The  lower  half  of  the  cylinder  is  incased  in  a 
semi-circular  covering,  (called  a  bed)  composed 
of  three  or  more  frames  of  wood,  covered  with 
sheet  tin,  perforated  with  holes  large  enough  to 
admit  the  seed  to  pass  through,  when  threshed. 
These  frames  are  slid  in  semi-circular  grooves, 
cut  in  the  sides  of  the  machine,  two  inches  from 
the  face  of  the  c\  Under. 

On  the  upper  edges  of  these  frames  .are  nailed 
strips  of  soal  leather,  (called  stops)  in  which  are 
cut  openings,  to  admit  the  teeth  to  play  freely 
through  them,  when  the  cylinder  is  in  motion 
The  office  of  these  stops  is  to  regulate  the  cur 
rentsof  air  which  will  necessarily  be  raised  by  the 


as  many  revolutions  in  the  same  time.  The  feed 
roller  has  i  the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  al- 
so taken  from  it  by  a  cross  band. 

The  clover  heads,  freed  from  the  straw,  are 
put  into  the  hopper  of  the  machine,  from  whence 
they  are  shaken  by  the  feed  roller,  within  the  ac- 
tion of  the  teeth.  They  are  then  carried  over  by 
the  motion  of  tiic  cylinder,  and  all  the  light  chaff, 
leaves,  dust,  8cc.  is  at  once  discharged  at  the  chaff 
opening,  while  the  chaff  containing  seed,  by  its 
superior  gravity,  falls  into  the  bed  of  the  machine, 
and  as  the  currents  of  air,  are  there  checked  by 
the  stops,  it  lies  at  rest,  while  the  teeth  are  cut 
ting  briskly  through  it.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is 
whipped  from  the  hull,  the  chaff  rises,  and  flows 
out  of  the  chaff  opening,  while  the  seed  falls 
through  the  bed  into  the  fan,  where  it  is  winnowed. 

The  advantages  which  this  machine  possesses, 
are  as  follows: — It  performs  its  work  at  a  single 
operation,  and  requires  less  than  one-fifth  the 
power  of  any  other  machine  for  the  purpose,  to 
do  the  same  work.  No  heat  is  raised,  and  no 
seed  wasted,  or  in  the  least  injured. 

The  uncomfortable  dust,  always  attendant  on 
other  modes  of  hulling  clover  seed,  is  almost  en- 
tirely avoided,  as  the  hull  is  not  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der, but  merely  broken.  It  is  simple  and  com- 
pact in  its  construction,  and  may  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  without  injury. 

Philadelfiliia,  March  12,  1824. 


ORCHARD  GRASS. 

Oakley,  Feb.  3,  1825 
To  the  Editor  pf  the  American  Farmer. 
Sir, — The  great  importance  of  some  kind  of 
grass  which  willjurnish  hay  and  pasturage,  and 
also  ameliorate  trie  soil  by  affording  a  cover  and 
consequent  protection  against  the  frosts  and  chil 
ling  winds  of  w-inter,  and  the  heat  and  evapora- 
tion of  summer,  and  at  the  same  time  supply  a 


cylinder,  when  in  rapid  motion,  so  that  the  chaffimass  of  vegetable  matter  for  decomposition  when 


may  lay  at  rest  in  the  bed,  till  the  seed  is  whip- 
ped out. 

Immediately  below  the  bed,  are  sliding  boards, 
which  receive  the  seed  as  it  falls  through,  and 
conducts  it  into  the  trunk  of  the  fan. 

The  fan  is  inclosed  in  a  circular  case  1  ft.  6  in. 
diameter;  from  the  lower  part  of  which  pro- 
ceeds a  serpentine  trunk,  12  in.  wide,  at  the  end, 
inserted  in  the  case,  and  gradually  decreasing  in 
width,  to  three  inches  at  the  other  end.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk  is  made  an  opening,  lA  in. 
wide,  through  which  the  clean  seed  falls. 

The  upper  half  of  the  cylinder  is  covered  by 
a  semi-circular  cap,  corresponding  with  the  cir- 
cle of  the  bed.  A  feed  opening  is  made  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  cap,  over  which  the  hopper 
is  placed.  Another  opening,  5  in.  wide,  is  made 
in  the  opposite  side  of  the  cap,  near  the  top, 
through  which  the  light  chaff,  leaves,  dust,  &;c. 
is  discharged,  by  the  motion  of  the  cylinder. 
From  which  opening  proceeds  a  short  trunk, 
which  gradually  diminishes  in  width  to  the  end, 
where  it  is  I  of  an  inch  wide. 

The  sides  of  the  cap  extend  the  length  of  the 
machine,  which,  together  with  the  cap,  form 
three  sides  of  the  hopper.  The  other  side  is 
made  by  sliding  a  board  in  grooves,  cut  in  the 
sides  of  the  cap,  at  their  extreme  ends.  The 
bottom  of  the  hopper  is  hinged  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  last  mentioned  side,  and  rests  on  the' feed 
roller. 

The  foveg'ing  description  is  alight  water  power. 

The  motion  of  the  cylinder  is  from  the  feed  to- 
wards the  chaff  opening,  and  requires  to  pass 
through  2,000  ft.  of  space  in  a  minute,  to  do  full 
work.  The  motion  of  the  fan  is  taken  from  the 
cylinder  by  a  cross  band,  and  should  perform  ^ 


turned  under  by  the  plough,  will  be  at  once  ad 
mitted  by  all  practical  farmers.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  general  acquiescence  in  this  ojjinion, 
and  although  we  hear  an  almost  universal  com- 
plaint from  them  "that  their  lands  are  clover 
"  sick ;  that  they  c.nnnnt  get  clover  to  take,  or 
"raise  such  crops  of  it  as  formerly;  and  that 
"  they  know  not  what  they  shall  do  for  pasturage 
"and  hay,  or  how  they  shall  improve  their  farms, 
"or  prevent  their  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
"  poverished  "  Yet  with  this  alarming  pros- 
pect before  them,  they,  "  good  easy  souls,"  fold 
their  arms  in  indifference,  take  their  ease,  and 
give  themselves  not  the  least  trouble  to  find  a  re- 
medy for  this  growing  evil — such  apathy  and  sa- 
piiieness  ;  such  gross  neglect  of  their  obvious  in- 
terest, would  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  in  any 
other  pursuit  than  agriculture. 

Although  I  am  but  little  in  the  habit  of  making 
public  communications,  and  feel  considerable  hesi- 
tation on  the  present  occasion  ;  yet  as  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  contribute  his 
mite,  however  inconsiderable,  towards  the  gene- 
ral stock  of  information  ;  and  also  feel  encouraged 
by  a  remark  (I  believe)  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney, — 
"that  any  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to 
"  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  deserves  v/ell 
"  of  his  country" — I  shall  at  once,  without  further 
apology,  proceed  to  give  you  my  ideas  on  this,  as  I 
conceive,  most  interesting  subject  to  the  agricul- 
tural community. 

Of  all  the  various  artificial  grasses  proposed  as 
sutjstitutes  for  that  great  fertilizer,  red  clover,  of 
which  I  have  read,  or  which  have  fallen  under 
mv  own  observation,  I  know  none  so  well  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  climate,  as  that  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  orchard  grass  (botanically,  docty- 


isglomerata) — and  it  has  often  struek  me  with 
surprise,  that  the  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  it 
should  be  confined  to  one  or  two  neighbourhoods 
in  our  State.  The  value  of  this  grass  has  long 
beeiTknown  to  the  intelligent  agricuknrisls  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  frequent- 
ly received  from  their  long  established  and  re- 
spectable Agricultural  Society  the  most  unquali- 
fied commendation.  Judge  Peters,  the  venerable 
founder  and  President  of  that  Society,  who  was 
the  first  to  introduce  it  into  this  country,  and  who 
has  continued  to  cultivate  it  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
has  more  than  once  given  his  most  unequivocal 
testimony  in  its  favour,  and  particularly  in  a  com- 
munication published  in  the  Jmericayi  Farmer 
two  or  three  years  since — (as  I  have  not  the  vo- 
lume at  hand  I  cannot  give  a  more  particular  re- 
ference.) Although  eight  or  ten  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  the  orchard  grass 
into  my  neighbourhood,  and  although  I  have  long 
known  its  value,  yet  I  never  saw  its  decided  su- 
periority over  all  other  grasses  so  manifest  as  dur- 
ing the  last  summer.  When  on  a  visit  to  one  of 
my  neighbours,  an  intelligent  and  skilful  farmer, 
my  attention  was  directed  by  him  to  a  large  field, 
which  had  been  well  prepared  and  sown  in  due 
time  with  clover  and  orchard  grass  ;  the  clover, 
according  to  the  general  complaint,  had  almost 
entirely  failed  ;  indeed  it  was  only  by  an  occasion- 
al tuft  of  it,  that  it  could  be  discovered  that  any 
had  been  sown  ;  while  the  orchard  grass  on  the 
contrary  (although  in  time  of  severe  drought)  af- 
forded tolerably  good  pasturage — this  field  em- 
braced every  grade  of  soil,  even  to  the  very  ex- 
treme of  poverty,  and  the  same  difference  be- 
tween the  clover  and  orchard  grass  was  observa- 
ble throughout  ;  indeed  a  great  part  of  the  field 
was  so  extremely  poor,  that  I  should  not  have  ex- 
pected clover  to  take  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances;  (it  being  well  known-  that 
land  must  have  some  little  heart,  as  it  is  general- 
ly called,  before  clover  will  grow')  but  even  on 
these  impoverished  and  sterile  parts,  the  orchard 
grass  could  be  seen  contending  successfully  against 
the  poverty  of  the  soil.  This  and  other  experi*- 
ments  which  I  have  witnessed,  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  although  orchard  grass,  like  al- 
most every  thing  else,  will  thrive  most  in  good 
land;  yet,  that  all  circumstances  considered,  it 
will  afford  more  pasturage  and  is  better  adapted 
to  the  improvement  of  poor  land,  than  any  other 
grass  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

I  will  here  take  occasion  to  state  a  fact,  which 
will  shew  its  e.xcellence  over  all  others  for  per- 
manent pasture: — Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  a 
lot  of  orchard  grass  was  sown  near  EUicott's  Mills, 
which  was  afterwards  turned  out  into  the  com- 
mon by  the  removal  of  the  fence,  and  always 
closely  pastured  down  by  the  stock  of  the  village, 
until  it  was  enclosed  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years;  Mr.  Geo.  Ellicott,  the  proprietor,  states, 
that  he  cut  In  the  last  season  from  this  ground, 
seeded  thirty  years  ago,  as  abundant  and  heavy  a 
crop  of  hay  as  he  ever  secured  :  -all  comment  on 
this  fact  is  unnecessary  as  it  speaks  for  itself.  I 
will,  therefore,  proceed  to  state  another  peculiar 
and  most  important  property  of  this  grass,  in 
which  the  experience  of  all  concurs: — It  is  well 
known  that  the  second  crop  of  clever  and  most 
other  grasses  causes  ptyalism,  or  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called,  the  slaver  in  horses,  the  debilitating  ef- 
fects of  which  are  obvious ;  now  the  orchard 
grass  on  the  contrary  has  no  such  eft'ect,  and  my 
neighbours  who  cultivate  it  are  in  the  habit,  when 
their  horses  are  labouring  under  the  salivation 
caused  by  eating  the  second  crop  of  clover  and 
other  grasses,  of  turning  them  into  a  field  of  or- 
chard grass,  which  never  fails  to  correct  it  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  This  fact  of  the  orchard 
grass  not  causing  ptyalism,  is  confirmed  by  Judge 
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Peters'  experience  of  nearly  half  a  ceiuury,  as 
he  states  in  the  communication  to  which  1  have 
before  alluded. 

I  had  intended  entering  more  fully  into  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  have  drawn  a  comparison  between 
this  and  the  other  grasses  usually  cultivated  ;  but 
finding  the  subject  so  much  more  ably  handled  in 
a  communication  contained  in  the  Agricultural 
Almanac  for  the  last  year,  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, that  I  have  been  induced  to  forego  any  further 
remarks,  and  to  request  your  re  publication  of 
that  article  in  your  valuable  journal,  being  satisfi- 
ed that  coming  from  so  highly  respectable  a  source 
that  it  would  be  entitled  to  much  more  weight 
than  could  be  expected  from  any  individual  com 
munication.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  statpment  there  giv?n,  and  can  vouch  in  ad- 
dition to  it,  from  my  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence, for  the  gi-eat  superiority  of  the  orchard 
glass  over  all  others  for  pasturage,  particularly 
in  se  isons  of  drought  which  are  unfortunately  of 
too  frequent  occurrence.  I  have  seen  this  excel- 
lent grass  at  such  times  afford  a  very  good  bite, 
when  the  clover  and  other  grasses  were  complete- 
ly parched — it  albo  resists  the  hoof  and  tooth, 
puts  up  more  rapidly  after  having  been  eaten 
down  and  affords  good  pasturage  much  earlier  and 
later  than  any  other  grass. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  price  of  orchard  grass 
seed  has  heretofore  been  so  extravagantly  high,, 
as  almost  to  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  the  cul 
tuie  of  it ;  but  the  farmer  who  has  once  got  into 
the  seed  of  it  can  continue  to  supply  himself  with 
less  labour  and  expense  with  this  than  with  any 
other  grass  seed,  as  an  acre  of  tolerably  gOijd  soil 


man,  his  lordship  not  allowing  a  driver.  Each 
ploughman  had  six  oxen,  three  working  four 
hours  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  other  three,  four 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  I  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood at  the  time,  and  recollect  that  they  were  the 
standing  jest  of  the  adjoining  farmers,  for  the 
small  quantity  of  work  they  performed,  and  the 
expense  it  was  done  at. 

At  present  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  ox- 
draught  in  the  county;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
it  should  be  so. 

When  a  farmer  that  has  four  three  years'  old 
oxen,  wishing  to  know,  whether  working  or  feed- 
ing them  will  be  most  advantageous,  makes  a  cal- 
culation similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Northum- 
berland report,  he  will  not  long  hesitate  to  chose 
feeding;  and  particularly  in  a  district  possessing 
a  breed  of  cattle,  that  cambe  sold  fat  to  the  butch- 
er at  so  early  an  age,  as  from  two  to  three  years 
old,  and  having  horses  of  such  peculiar  activity 
and  exertion,  and  capable  of  bearing  such  extra 
fatigue,  as  to  perform  in  hurrying  and  critical 
sea-ons,  double  the  ordinary  work;  which  is  quite 
mcompatible  with  the  disposition  and  nature  of 
oxen  ;  for  if  they  be  driven  a  little  beyond  their 
natural  pace,  they  are  soon  exhausted  and  give 
up ;  and  are  incapable  of  further  exertion  for 
some  time  afterwards,  let  the  necessity  be  ever 
so  great." 

The  object,  in  bringing  forward  these  remarks, 
is  not  to  condemn  entirely  the  use  of  oxen  ;  on  i 
the  contrary,  it  is  thought,  that  under  circumstan- 
ces not  unusual,  and  in  the  ordinary  management 
of  a  farm,  a  yoke  of  them,  may  very  advantage- 
ously be  employed,  but  to  suggest  whether  the 
advocates  of  ox-labour,  in  tl«;  warmth  incident 


will  produce  from  fifteen  to  thirty  hu.^hi'K  ot  seed,  I  to  the  prosecution  of  a  favoqfite  opinion,  have 
(Judge  Peters  says  from  thirty  to  tifiy")  which  jnot,  when  they  have,  tor  the  ^§-f;»e;-a/ purposes  of 
will  be  sufficient  to  sow  thes;ime  nun<ntr  of  acres;  a  farm,  stated  that  oxen  were   much  superior  to 


the  securing  and  cleaning  it  is  attendtd  with  no 
expense,  and  with  not  much  more  labour  than  the 
same  quantity  of  grain  would  require.  In  addi 
tion  to  wliicli,  after  the  setd  has  lieen  saved,  he 
may  go  over  the  same  ground  and  cut  a  crop  of 
hay  ;  and  at  the  piesent  reduced  prices  of  grain, 
the  crop  of  seed  would  be  at  least  as  valuable  as 
any  other  crop  which  could  be  raised  on  the 
ground. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  favour  of  this  va- 
luable grass,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  facts  already  ! 
stated  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  farmers  of 
Maryland  to  make  the  experiment  of  it,  (if  it  lie 
only  on  a  small  scale)  that  they  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  for  themselves. 

I  am,  with  respect,  vour  obedient  servant, 

AGRICOLA. 

ON  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  OXEN 
AND  HORSES, 

FOR  THE  GENERAL  PURPOSES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Buck's  County,  ( Penn.)  Feb.  1S25. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Sir, — As  upon  the  much  contfovei  ted  point  of 
the  preference  of  Oxen  to  Horses  for  the  gene- 
ral purposes  of  farm  labour,  the  argument  in  the 
pages  of  the  Farmsr,  has  hitherto  been  almost 
entirely  upon  our  side — it  has  occurred  to  me,  to 
send  you,  the  following  extract  from  "Bailey's 
Survey  of  Durham,"  made  by  order  of  the  En- 
glish Uoard  of  Agriculture. — If  you  should  think 
it  worthy  of  publication  in  your  very  useful  pa 
per,  you  can  insert  it  when  convenient. 

"Oxen  were,  within  my  remembrance,  much 
used  in  this  district,  but  were  then  beginning  to 
give  way  to  horses ;  the  late  Earl  of  Darlington, 
about  30  years  since,  was  their  last  great  advo- 
cate ;  he  kept  10  or  12  ox-draughts  for  several 
5'ears  ;  had  them  yoked  in  collars  one  before  ano- 
ther, three  to  a  plough,  and  driven  by  the  plough 


iKi-ses,  been  betrayed  into  a  very  exaggerated 
view  of  the  matter. 

If  it  be  said  that  our  oxen  are  not  of  the  kind 
memiouec  in  the  extract,  and  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  fatten  them  to  advantage  before  five  or  six 
years  ot  age,  I  answer  why  not  then  procure 
them;  they  are  already  in  the  country.  At  best 
it  is  but  an  apology  for  a  practise  founded  upon 
existing  circumstances,  which  1  am  ready  to  ad- 
mit, but  not  an  argument  for  a  settled  principle. 
When  it  is  asserted  that  the  ox  is  as  fast  as  the 
orse,  have  not  the  advocates  of  the  tanner,  been 
comparing  in  their  minds,  the  best  of  one  class 
with  the  worst  of  the  other;  forgetting  that  it  is 
as  much  the  interest,  and  as  much  in  the  power, 
of  the  farmer  to  jjiocure  good  horses  as  oxen,  and 
will  they  not  acknowledge,  that,  when  the  com- 
parison is  fairly  made,  the  horse  is  far  superior  to 
the  ox  in  intelligence,  spirit,  agility,  activity, 
wind,  endurance  of  heat  and  of  long  continued  fa- 
tigue, and  in  the  power  of  making  extraordinary 
exertions  at  critical  seasons,  provided,  there  be 
an  increased  allowance  of  food?  In  the  latter  very 
important  particular,  the  ox,  by  his  most  zealous 
friends,  is  allowed  entirely  to  fail;  a  failure, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  seasons,  consti- 
tutes a  very  heavy  balance  against  him. 

With  respect  even  to  the  quantity  of  work  per- 
formed under  ordinary  circumstances,  1  think  it 
will  be  found  that  the  performance  of  the  ox  has 
been  frequently  overrated.  In  the  favourable cli 
mate  of  England,  it  is  stated  by  the  manager  of 
the  King's  Norfolk  farm,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  his  cattle  to  rest  one  day  in  five,  and  he 
mentions  very  triumphantly  that  under  his  treat 
nieut  four  oxen  will  plough  nearly  an  acre  per 
day  ;  and  an  other  of  their  zealous  friends  says, 
that  four  oxen  will  draw  80  bushels  of  barley,  or 
oats,  performances  which,  in  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  employ  good  horses,  must 
excite  a  smile. 


It  has  also  been  mentioned  to  me,  by  an  intelli- 
gent farmer  of  this  county,  who  had  a  long  expe- 
rience with  oxen,  and  who  employed  them  al- 
most exclusively,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  double  sets  of  them,  in  order  to  allow  each 
set,  after  working  one-half  of  the  day,  to  rest  the 
other  half — and  I  have  myself  seen  a  yoke  of 
good  oxen,  in  the  hurrying  time  of  hauling  in 
hay,  refuse  to  draw  a  load — and  thus  subject  the 
owner  to  the  inconvenience  and  delay,  of  getting 
his  horses  from  the  stable  at  a  distance,  which 
have  then  taken  an  additional  weight  without  in- 
convenience, and  with  much  greater  alacrity  and 
speed — for  it  is  well  known,  that  when  an  ox  has 
once  refused  to  pull,  that  it  generally  happens 
that  neither  persuasion  nor  violence  will  induce 
him  to  make  another  effort. — I  have  also  seen  a 
yoke  of  oxen  harrowing  in  a  field  of  grain  in  the 
month  of  yVpril,  dragging  the  harrow  at  a  snail's 
pace,  with  their  tongues  out  and  apparently  al- 
most exhausted,  while  a  pair  of  horses  were  per- 
forming, perhaps  in  the  same  field,  the  same 
work  with  ease  and  cheerfulness. 

It  is  not,  however,  denied  that  an  ox  carefully 
selected,  will  walk  a  mile,  or  plough  one  fourth  of 
an  acre,  in  as  short  a  time  as  the  generality  of 
horses;  but  the  question  ought  to  be,  will  he, 
taking  into  view  the  varioas  operations  to  be  per- 
formed upon  a  farm,  the  produce  of  which  is  also 
to  be  taken  to  market,  perform  in  the  course  ot 
the  day,  and  much  more  in  the  course  .^f  the  year, 
as  much  work,  with  the  same  neatness,  preci- 
sion, and  accuracy  as  the  horse;  it  has  appeared 
to  me,  that  in  these  essential  particulars,  the 
preference  is  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
as  to  more  than  compen-ate  for  any  little  extra 
expense  in  keeping,  and  for  the  entire  loss  of  his 
value,  after  15  or   16  years  of  taithful  services. 

The  qualities  which  are  universally  considered 
desirable  in  cattle  are,  small  consumption  and 
early  maturity  ;  in  the  female,  large  secretions  of 
rich  milk;  and  in  the  male,  (as  also  in  the  fe- 
male, when  dry,)  a  great  propensity  to  become 
fat,  a  quiet,  placid  temper,  and  an  indolence 
prompting  to  sleep,  as  soon  as  satisfied  with  food. 
These  qualities  appear,  in  a  great  measure,  in- 
compatible with  those  which  are  required  in  an 
animal  intended  for  labour ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that; 
the  most  celebrated  breed  of  working  oxen  in  En- 
gland are  inferior  to  the  Herefords,  as  grazing 
stock,  and  to  the  Improved  Short  Horns,  both  as 
grazing  and  dairy  cattle. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  by  way  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Asiatics, 
have  used  oxen  in  preferenceto  horses;  to  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
it  has  in  some  instances  been  thought  advisable  to 
perform  the  farm  labour  with  cows,  and  that  the 
harness  is  so  very  economical,  as  to  consist  of 
nothing  more  than  the  cow's  tail,  fastened  to  the 
plough,  thus  dispensing  with  both  horses  and 
oxen.  The  answer  to  all  this  is,  that  the  system 
ol  agriculture  pursued  by  the  ancients  and  eas- 
tern nations,  when  compared  with  the  improved 
state  of  modern  husbandry,  may  be  pronounced 
barl)arous  in  the  extreme. — And  it  may  be  re- 
marked, generally,  that  in  proportion  as  improv- 
ed systems  of  cultivation  have  been  introduced, 
so  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  substitute  the 
horse  for  the  ox — and  that,  almost  universally,  in 
the  most  highly  cultivated  districts,  the  former 
are  found  to  prevail  in  preferenceto  the  latter.— 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  exceptions  in  the  case 
of  intelligent  and  zealous  individuals,  and  also 
with  respect  to  those  situations  where  the  mode 
of  cultivation  is  very  peculiar,  or  where  the  cul- 
tivation of  arable  land  is  upon  a  small  scale,  and 
subsidiary  to  the  more  important  objects  of  rear- 
ing and  fattening  cattle,  and  of  making  cheese 
and  butter. 


No, 
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VVitli  these  exceptions,  I  think,  the  proposi- 
tion will  be  found  to  be  coii'ect.  C. 

P.  S.  In  the  4Jth  number,  vnl.  6th,  of  the  Far- 
mer, is  the  following  observation — "  I  have  many 
years  cultivated  onions  on  the  same  spot,  and 
have  never  found  the  htnd  at  all  impoverished  by 
them — but  on  the  contrary,  my  crops  are  better 
than  furmtrly.  But  the  manuring  is  yearly  re- 
peated, and  must  not  be  laid  far  below  the  sur- 
face." 

This  paragraph  so  far  from  proving  the  asser- 
tion of  the  writer,  conveys  to  my  mind  a  contrary 
impression;  for  if  the  ciop  be  not  exhausting, 
where  is  tlie  necessity  for  anniial  manuring?  and 
in  what  way  is  it  remarkable  that  the  soilsh'iuld 
improve  ?  Would  it  not  do  so  under  crojis  confes- 
sedly exhausting,  with  the  same  system  of  annual 
manuring.  As  regards  the  question  itself,  no 
opinion  is  here  advanced. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  we  have  never  found 
any  difficulty  in  successfully  cultivating  the  onion. 
It  is  thought  necessary  to  have  the  ground  rich 
and  in  good  tilth,  to  plant  the  seed  onions  shallow 
and  as  early  as  possible,  and  when  they  show  any 
disposition  to  run  too  much  to  top,  to  bend  them 
down  and  take  otf  the  seed  vessel,  if  any  are  pro- 
duced. C. 

TO  PRESERVE  SHEKP  FROM  DOGS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

February  IQth,  1825. 
Sir, — I  have  read  with  some  asEonishment, 


luteYival  lvu\»Yovemei\ts. 


[We   have  now  the  pleasure  to  insert,  as  they 
fall  appropriately   under  the  above   head,   ex 
tracts  from    the  comprehensive  and  luminous 
report  of  the   Secretary  at  War. — We   would 
gladly  have  given  the  whole  report,  so  honour 
able  is  it,  to  the  administration  ol  that  depart 
nient,  were  it  not  that  we  are  afraid,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  of  travelling  out  of  the  record, — 
agriculture.] — Edit.  Am.  Far. 

Extract  from  the  Reftorl  of  the  Secretary  at  War 
to  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  War,      7 
December  3d,  1824.3" 

The  acts  making  appropriations  for  the  repairs 
of  Pl)mouth  beach,  the  improvement  of  the  en 
trance  into  the  harbour  of  Presqu'Isle,  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, claimed  the  early  attention  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  execution  of  the  two  first  of  these  works, 
was  placed  under  the  superintendance  of  officers 
of  the  corps  of  engineers  The  first  is  nearly 
com|)lcted,  and  preparatory  arrangements  liave 
been  made  for  the  eai  ly  execution  of  the  second. 
An  otfirer,  also,  of  the  corps,  was  assigned  to  the 
exjcution  of  the  act  for  the  iiiiprovement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio,  so  far  as  it  authorised  an 
exijerimeiit  to  be   made,  in   removing  the  sand 


several  of  the  numbers  of  the  Farmer,  published  t)^",   which  obstructed   the    navigation  of   that 
latterly,  the  different  communications  relative  to'river.     Ihe  officer  was  prepared  to  make  the  ex- 


rly,  ..„  „ -      - 

the  preservation  of  sheep;  and  from  appearan- !pe"ment,  but  the  river  remained  too  full  during 
ces,  one  would  think  that  the  dogs  had  been  de-  jt'ie  la'l  tor  a  lair  trial.— Under  the  other  provi- 
predating  more,  the  last  few  months,  than  former- ;3W»s  of  the  act,  directuig  measures  to  be  taken  to 
-  ■  •  ■  'remove  the  snags,  sawyers,  and  planters,  wliich 

obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Misiissip- 
pi,  a  contract  has  been  formed  with  a  gentlemen, 
experienced  in  their  navigation,  to  free  both  of 
those  rivers  from  all   such  obstructions,  in  con- 
formity with   the  provisions  of  the   act,  for  the 
sum  of  jijeo.OOO,  to  be  paid  on  the  execution  of  the 
woik.     In  the  contract  it  is   stipulated, .that  it 
shall  be  executed  under  the  superintemlaiice  and 
inspection  of  an  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  act  of  Congress, 
of  the  30th  April  last,  authorizing  the  President 
"to  cause  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  ana  esti 
mates,  to  be  made,  of  the   routes  of  such  roads 
and  canals,  as   he  may  deem  of  national  iiiipor- 
tance,  in  a  commercial  or  mditary  point  of  view, 
or  necessary  to  the   transportation  of  the   public 
mail,"  a  board  was  constituted,  consisting  of  Gen. 
Bernard  and  Col.  Totten,  of  the  Engineei  Corps, 
and  John  L.  Sullivan,  an  experienced  civil  engi 
neer.     It  became  necessary,  in  gi\ing  orders  to 
the   board,   under   the   act,  to   det-jrfiiine    what 
routes  for  roads  and  canals,  were  of  ''  national 
importance,"  in  the  views  contemplated  by  the 
act,  as  such  only,  as  the  President  might  deem  to 
be  of  that  description,  were  authorized  to  be  ex 
amined  and  surveyed,     in  decidmg  this  point,  it 
bec.uTie  necessary  to  advert  to  our  political  system, 
in  its  distribution  of  powers  and  duties,  betweci; 
the  General  and  the  State  Governments.     In  thus 
regard  ng  our  system,  it  was  conceived  that  all 
those  routes  of  roads  and  canals,  whicli  might  be 
fairly  considered  as  falling  within  the  province  of 
any  particiUar  state,  however  useful  they  might 
be  iu  a  commercial  or  political  view,  or,  to  the 
transportation  of  the  mail,  were  excluded  from 
the  provisions  of  the  act.     The  States  have  im- 
portant  duiies   to   perform,    in   facilitatmg,    by 
means  of  rouds   and  canals,  commercial  and  po 
litical  intercourse  among  their  citizens  ;  and  with 
in  the  spliere  of  these  duties,  they  are  more  com 
petent  to  act  than  the  General  Government;  and 
there  can  be  no  rational  doubt,  but  that,  as  the 


iy  ;  or  that  our  sheep  are  now  worth  more  care, 
and  require  more  attention  than  heretofore. 

I  have  been  a  house  keeper  for  thirteen  years 
and  have  never  lost  a  single  sheep  by  dogs,  while 
my  flock  has  varied  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ;  and  during  my  owning  sheep,  it  has 
been  very  common  for  me  to  learn  of  my  neigh- 
bours, that  their  flocks  have  been  at  different  times 
much  injured  by  dogs,  and  all,  I  have  no  doubt, 
for  want  of  attention  ;  for  some  of  them  have  ap- 
peared surprised,  and  at  the  same  time  pleased 
with  my  mode  of  taking  care  of  my  sheep  to  pre- 
vent dogs  from  getting  to  them  ;  which  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  to  have  my  sheep  regularly 
drove  to  the  pen  with  my  cattle  and  hogs.  My 
success  thus  far  induces  me  to  reason  in  this  way, 
that  the  cattle  will  not  permit  dogs  to  enter  the 
pen  and  destroy  the  sheep,  but  on  the  contrary, 
will  drive  out  any  dog  that  enters,  thereby  pre- 
serving my  sheep,  which  every  attentive  farmer 
may  have  done  ;  for  sheep  regularly  penned,  will 
acquire  the  habit  of  being  governed  very  readily, 
and  cause  but  little  tiouble. 

As  to  taxing  do^s,  it  is  of  little  use,  for  man  will 
have  his  amusement  according  to  his  taste;  and 
nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  for  a  man  to  take 
his  dog  and  gun,  and  amuse  himselt  abouthisfarm 
deprive  him  of  this,  he  may  roam  from  his  wife 
and  family  to  public  places  for  amusement,  where, 
it  is  likely,  he  will  not  engage  in  amusement  as  in 
nocent  as  he  would  do  at  home,  with  his  dog  and 
gun. 

Your  last  number  of  the  21st  of  January  is  re- 
ceived to  day  :  I  there  read  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Lewis  Disbrow,  of  New  Brunswick,  relative 
to  water  boring,  which  I  was  much  pleased  with, 
but  no  account  is  given  of  the  cost  of  his  mode  of 
gening  a  supply  of  water.  Any  account  on  this 
subject  would  afl'ord  much  satisfaction  to  several 
•i  your  subscribers. 

Yours  respectfully, 
A  FRIEND  TO  SHEEI',  and 

A  FARMER. 


population  and  capital  of  the  several  states  in- 
cre;ise,  these  powerful  means  of  developing  their 
resources,  will  receive  from  their  respective 
Legislatures  due  attention.  But  as  numerous  as 
this  class  of  improvement  is,  and  important  as  it 
may  be  to  the  General  Government,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  various  duties  confideti  by  the  con- 
stitution to  it,  there  are  other  improvements  not 
comprehended  in  it,  of  a  more  general  character, 
which  are  more  essentially  connected  with  the 
performance  of  its  duties,  while  they  are  less  in- 
timately connected  with  those  belonging  to  the 
state  ge.vernmenls,  and  less  within  their  power  of 
execution.  It  is  believed  that  this  class,  and  this 
only,  was  comprehended  in  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  In  projecting  the  surveys  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  whole  union  must  be  considered  as 
one,  and  the  attention  directed,  not  to  those  roads 
and  canals  which  may  facilitate  intercourse  be- 
tween parts  of  the  same  state,  but  to  those  which 
may  bind  all  of  the  parts  together,  and  the  whole 
with  the  centre,  thereby  facilitating  commerce 
and  intercourse  among  the  states,  and  enabling 
the  government  to  disseminate  promptly,  througfi 
the  mail,  information  to  every  part,  and  to  ex- 
tend protection  to  the  whole.  By  extending  those 
principles,  the  line  of  communication  by  roads 
and  canals,  through  the  states,  the  General  Gov- 
ernment,  instead  of  interfering  with  the  state 
governments  within  their  proper  spheres  ot  ac- 
tion, will  afford  (particularly  to  those  states  si- 
tuated in  the  interior,)  the  only  means  of  perfect- 
ing improvements  of  similar  description,  which 
properly  belong  to  them. 

These  principles  being  fixed,  it  only  remained 
to  apply  them  to  our  actual  geographical  posi- 
tion, to  determine  what  particular  routes  were  of 
"national  importance,"  and  which,  accordingly, 
the  board  should  be  directed  to  examine,  in  order 
to  cause  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates,  to  be- 
prepared,  as  directed  by  the  act. 

The  first  and  most  important,  was  conceived  to 
be  the  route  for  a  canal  extending  from  the  seat 
of  government,  by  the  Potomac,  to  the  Ohio 
i river,  and  thence  to  Lake  Erie;  and  accordingly, 
las  socn  as  the  board  was  organized,  it  was  order- 
led  to  examine,  and  cause  this  important  route  to 
jbe  surveyed.  Dr.  William  Howard,  and  Mr. 
I  James  Shriver,  both  of  wliom  were  well  acquaint- 
,  ed  with  the  localities  of  the  route,  were  associat- 
led  as  assistants  with  the  Board.  Twotopograph- 
Mcal  brigades  (all  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
!  survey  of  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  fortihca- 
I  tion,)  and  one  brigade  of  surveyors,  under  .vlr. 
'Shriver,  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 
board. 

The  examination  of  the  route  was  completed 
in  S..'ptemljer  ;  but  the  survey  will  not  be  finished 
till  the  next  season.  That  part  of  it,  however, 
which  1-.  most  interesting,  the  section  of  the  sum- 
mit level  of  the  Alleghany,  including  its  eastern 
slo|)c,  is  co!iipleted,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  en- 
able  the  board  to  determine,  during  the  pre- 
sent winter,  on  the  ])racticability  of  the  project. 
Should  it  ])rove  practicable,  its  execution  would 
be  of  incalculable  advantages  to  the  country.  It 
would  bind  togetlier,  by  the  strongest  bond  of 
common  interest  and  security,  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  this  Union;  but,  in  order  fully  to  re;ilize 
its  'importance  in  a  national  point  of  view,"  it 
will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  so-ue  of  the  mors 
striking  geographical  features  of  our  country. 

Tlie  United  States  may  be  considered,  in  a  ge- 
ographical point  of  view,  as  consisting  of  three 
distinct  parts;  of  which  the  portion  e.steuaing 
along  Che  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  back  to  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  constitutes  one  ;  that  lying 
on  the  Lakes,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  another; 
and  that  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  including  its 
various  branches,  the  other.    These  several  por-. 
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tions  are  very  distinctly  marked  by  well  de(ined 
lines,  and  have  naturally  but  little  connexion, 
particularly  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  It  is 
only  by  artificial  means  of  communication  that 
this  natural  separation  can  be  overcome;  to  ef- 
fect which,  much  has  already  been  done.  The 
great  canal  of  New  York  firmly  unites  the  coun- 
try of  the  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic,  through  the 


very  imjjortant  link  in  thisline  of  communication, 
between  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake,  hav- 
ing been  already  commenced,  was  not  compre- 
hended in  the  order.  These  orders  will  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  board  before  the  termination  ol 
the  season.  The  important  results  which  would 
follow  from  the  completion  of  this  chain,  in  a 
commercial,  military,  and  political  point  of  view. 


channel  of  the  North  river,  and  the  Nalionallare  so  striking,  that  they  need  not  be  dwelt  on. 
road,  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling,  commenced|It  would,  at  all  times,  in  peace  and  war,  afford  a 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  uuites,iprompt,  cheap,  and  safe  communication  between 
but  more  imperfectly,  the  Western  with  the  At-|all  of  the  states  north  of  the  seat  of  government 
lantic  states.  But  the  complete  union  of  thesejand  greatly  facilitate  their  communication  with 
separate  ])arts,  which,  geograpliically  constitutejthe  centre  of  the  Union.  The  states  of  New 
our  country,  can  only  be  effected  b)  the  comple-j  Hampshire  and  Maine,  though  lying  beyond,  the 
tion  of  the  projected  canal  to  the  (Dhioand  Lakelpoint  where  these  improvements  would  terminate, 
Erie;  by  means  of  which  the  country  lying  oni  would  not,  on  that  account,  less  participate  in 
the  Ijakes,  will  be  firmly  united  to  that  on  the  the  advantages,  as  they  are  no  less  interested 
western  waters,  and  both  with  the  Atlantic  states.jlhan  Massachusetts  herself,  in  avoiding  the  long 
and  the  whole  intimately  connected  with  the  cen-  and  dangerous  passage  round  Cape   Cod,  which 


tre.  These  considerations,  of  themselves,  with- 
out taking  into  view  others,  fairly  bring  this 
great  work  within  the  provision  of  the  act  di- 
recting the  surveys ;  but,  when    we   extend  our 


would  be  effected  by  the  union  of  Barnstable  and 
Buzzard's  bay. 

In  the  section  lying  south  of  this,  none  of  these 
advantages  for  communication  by  canals  exist.     A 


views,  and  consider  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,! line  of  inland  navigation  extends,  it  is  true,  along 
with  its  great  branches,  but  as  a  prolongation  of, nearly  the  whole  line  of  coast,  which  is  susccp- 
the  canal,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  not  only  ofjtible  of  improvement,  and  may  be  rendered  high- 
national  importance,  but  of  the  very  highest  na-jly  serviceable,  particularly  in  war,  and  on  that 
tional  importance,  in  a  commercial,  military,  and  account   may  be   fairly,  considered  of  "  national 


political  point  of  view.  Thus  considered,  it  in 
volves  the  completion  of  the  improvements  of  the 
navigation  of  both  of  these  rivers,  which  has 
been  commenced  under  the  appropriation  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress;  and  also,  cnnals  round 


importance."  The  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  from 
the  Chesapeake  bay  to  Albemarle  Sound,  which 
is  nearly  completed,  constitutes  a  very  important 
link  in  this  navigation.  But  it  is  conceived  that, 
for  the  soutlicrn  division  of  our  country,  the  im- 


the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  and  Muscle'provement  which  would  best  effect  the  views  of 
Shoals,  on  the  Tennessee  river;  both  of  which.  Congress,  would  be  a  durable  road,  extending 
it  is  believed,  can  be  executed  at  a  moderate  ex- from  the  seat  of  government  to  New  Orleans, 
pense.  With  these  improvements,  the  projected!  through  the  Atlantic  states  ;  and  the  board  will 
canal  would  not  only  unite  the  three  great  sec-]accor<Ungly  receive  instructions  to  examine  the 
tions  of  the  country  together,  as  has  been  pointed' route  as  soon  as  the  next  season  will  permit 


out,  but  would  also  unite,  in  the  most  intimate 
manner,  all  of  the  states  on  the  Lakes,  and  the 
western  waters  among  themselves,  and  give  com- 
plete effect  to  whatever  improvement  may  be 
made  by  those  states  individually.  The  advan- 
tages, in  fact,  from  the  completion  of  this  single 
work,  as  proposed,  would  be  so  extended  and 
ramified  throughout  these  great  divisions  of  our 
country,  already  containing  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  population,  and  destined,  in  a  few  generations, 
to  out-number  the  most  populous  states  of  Europe, 
as  to  leave  in  that  quarter,  no  other  work  for  the 
execution  of  the  Cleneral  Government,  except 


The  completion  of  this  work,  and  the  line  of 
canals  to  the  North,  would  unite  the  several  At- 
lantic states,  including  those  on  the  Ciulf,  in  a 
strong  bond  of  union,  and  connect  the  whole  with 
the  centre,  which  would  also  be  united,  as  has 
been  shown,  with  those  on  the  Lakes  and  the 
western  waters,  by  the  improvement  projected 
in  that  quarter, 

These  three   great  works,  then,  the  canal  to 
Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  with  the   improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  the 
canal  round  the  Muscle  Shoal  ;  the  series  of  ca 
nals  connecting  the  bays  north  of  the  seat  of  gov 


ing  only  the  extension  of  Cumberland  road  from  eminent,  and  a  durable  road  extending  from  the 
Wheelingto  St.  Louis,    which  is  also  conceivedjseat  of  government  to  New  Orleans,  uniting  the 


to  be  of  "national  importance." 

The  route  which  is  deemednext  in  importance, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  is  the  one  extending 
through  the  entire  tier  of  the  Atlantic  states,  in- 
cluding those  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  ad- 
verting to  the  division  of  our  country,  through 
which  this  route  must  pass,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  striking  difference  in  geographical  fea- 
tures, between  the  portions  which  extend  south 
and  north  of  the  General  Government,  including 
the  Chesapeake  bay,  with  its  various  arms  in  the 
latter  division.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  divi- 
sion, all  of  the  great  rivers  terminate  in  deep 
and  bold  navigable  estuaries,  while  an  opposite 
character  distinguishes  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
in  the  other.  This  difference  gives  greater  ad- 
vantage to  improvement,  by  canal,  in  the  north 
ern,  and  less  in  the  southern  division.  In  the 
former,  it  is  conceived  to  be  of  high  national  im- 
portance to  unite  its  deep  and  capacious  bays  by 
a  series  of  canals  ;  and  the  board  was  accoidingl) 
instructed  to  examine  the  routes  for  canals  be- 
tween the  Dolav.ure  and  the  Rni-itan,  between 
Barnstable  and  liuz/.ard's  bays,  and  Boston  har- 
bour and  N  aira;:;anst  t  bay.    The  execution  of  the 


whole  of  the  southern  Atlantic  States,  are  con 
ceived  to  be  the  most  important  objects  within 
the  jirovisions  of  the  act  of  the  last  session.  The 
beneficial  effects  which  would  flow  from  such  a 
ystcm  of  improvement,  would  extend  directly 
and  immediately  to  every  state  in  the  Union  ;  and 
the  expenditure  that  would  be  required  for  its 
completion,  would  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  several  sections  of 
country,  at  least,  as  they  will  stand  a  few  year.s 
hence.  W'.ien  completed,  it  would  greatly  fa- 
cilitate commerce  and  intercourse  among  the 
states,  while  it  would  afford  to  the  government, 
the  means  of  transmitting  information  through 
the  m;iil  promptly  to  every  part,  and  of  giving 
effectual  protection  to  every  portion  of  our  widely 
extended  country. 

There  arc  seyeral  other  routes,  which,  though 
not  essential  to  the  system,  are  deemed  of  great 
importance  in  a  commercial  and  military  point  of 
view,  and  which  the  board  will  receive  instruc 
tions  to  examine.  Among  these,  the  most  promi- 
nent is  the  connexion,  wherever  it  may  prove 
lirarticable,  of  the  eastern  and  western  waters, 
through  the  principal  rivers  discharging  them 


selves  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
for  example,  the  Alabama  and  Savannah  rivers 
with  the  Tennessee,  James  river  with  the  Kena- 
wa,  and  the  Susquehanna  with  the  Alleghany  ; 
which  last  will  be  more  particularly  adverted  to 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  report.  To  these,  we 
may  add,  the  route  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  from  the  river  St.  John,  across 
Florida  Neck,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  are 
both  deemed  important;  but  the  latter  particu- 
larly so.  Should  it  prove  practicable,  its  benefi- 
cial effects  would  be  great,  comprehensible,  and 
durable.  The  whole  of  the  Atlantic  and  western 
states  would  deeply  partake  in  its  advantages. 
Besides  the  facility  of  intercourse  which  it  would 
afford  between  those  states,  our  trade  with  Mex- 
ico, Guatimala,  and  the  central  parts  of  the  con 
tinent,  would  not  only  be  greatjy  facilitated,  but 
rendered  much  more  secure. 

The  board  have,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, examined,  in  conjunction  with  Pennsylva- 
nia Commissioners,  a  route  for  a  canal  from  the 
Alleghany  to  the  Susquehanna.  In  addition  to 
the  importance  of  this  route  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  West,  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
thought  to  possess  other,  and  strong  claims  on  the 
attention  of  the  government.  It  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  promising  routes  to  cross  the  Al- 
leghany by  a  canal  communication;  and  shoidd 
that  by  the  Potomac  prove  impracticable,  it 
might  afford  the  means  of  effecting  the  great  ob- 
ject intended,  by  the  canal  projected  by  that 
route. 

When  the  various  routes  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, are  examined  and  surveyed,  and  plans 
and  estimates  formed,  in  conformity  with  the  di- 
rections of  the  act,  it  will  present  so  full  a  view  of 
the  whole  subject,  as  will  enable  Congress  to 
commence  and  complete  such  a  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  as  it  may  deem  proper,  with 
the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  remark,  that  experi- 
ence has  shown,  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
too  small  to  perform  the  various  duties  which 
are  assigned  to  it.  Its  duties  have  been  more 
than  trebled  since  its  establishment,  and  are  in- 
creasing every  year.  During  the  present  year 
much  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  for 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  officers,  not- 
withstanding every  officer  of  the  corps  has  been 
on  active  duty  during  the  season. 

I  have   the  honour  to  remain,  your  obedien 
servant. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

To  the  President  of  the   United  States. 

There  are  some  particulars  disclosed  in  the 
documents,  which  may  be  interesting  to  our  read- 
ers— such  as  the  following: 

The  whole  number  of  men  enlisted  to  recruit 
the  army,  for  the  year,  ending  30th  September, 
1823,   was  2,558. 

The  aggregate  strength  of  our  little  army,  by 
the  latest  return,  was  5,779.  The  aggregate 
permitted  by  law,  if  the  ranks  were  full,  is  but 
6,183. 

The  Quartermaster  General,  and  Commissary 
General's  Departments  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
mirably managed;  and,  as  to  the  Paymaster's 
Department,  the  head  of  it  says,  in  his  report, 
tiiat  he  is  confident,  that  the  whole  of  the  troops 
are  now  paid  to  the  first  of  September,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  to  the  first  of  November  ;  and 
that  the  Paymasters  will  render  vouchers  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  which  will  hilly  account 
for  all  sums  advanced  to  them  within  the  three 
first  quarters. 

The  annual  expense  of  medical  stores  for  the 
army,  it  appears  by  the  Surgeon  General's  report, 
has  not  been  more  than  $2  50  per  man. —  The 
deaths  in  the  army  in  the  two  first  quarters  of 
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the  year,  were  but  53,  and  3  3  of  them  were  aom 
consumption. 

The  expense  of  the  National  Armory,  in  Spring. 
fieUl,  Mass.  for  the  year  1823,  was  186,824  doUars  ; 
that  of  the  Armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.  was 
194,368  dollars. 

In  the  year  lSi'3,  lifteen  thousand  stand  of  arms 
were  distributed  amongst  the  militia  of  the  seve- 
ral Stales  and  Territories,  under  the  act  of  1S08, 
"  for  arming  and  equipping  the  whole  body  of 
the  militi 


The  cutting  off  the  limbs  stops  the  ascent  of  the 
sap,  when  it  is  flowing  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  it  lies  stagnant  in  the  body  at  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  and  causes  a  rot,  as  stagnant 
blood  in  the  animal  system  tends  to  mortification. 

These  trees  were  injured  in  their  growth  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  rotten  state  of  the 
heart.  The  external  rings,  that  grew  after  the 
trimming,  were  not  as  large  as  those  that  grew 
before. 

I  furthermore  conclude  that  trimming  trees  in 


anji 


Tlie  number  of  Revolutionary  Pensioners  islsummer,  is  injurious,  from  the  fact,  that  bushes 
13,034,  that  oflnvalid  Pensioners,  3,736,  and  that 'tbat  are  cut,  and  trees  that  are  felled  in  August, 
of  half-pay,  in  lieu  of  bounty  land,  202.  Of  the  first  are  almost  invariably  killed;  while  those  that  are 
class  there  died,  in  the  three  first  quarters  of'cut  in  winter,  send  up  a  very  vigorous  growth  of 
1824,  441  ;  of  the  second  class,  73  ;  of  the  third  i  young  shoots.     Cut  all  the  limbs  off  an  apple  tree 


class,  none.  The  annual  amount  of  pensions  to 
the  first  class,  is  jgl,33?',316;  to  the  second  class, 
g298,000;  to  the  third,  S9,S76. 

The  number  of  Military  Bounty  Land   War- 


in  March,  and  so  far  from  killing  the  stump,  you 
will  find,  in  the  proper  season,  an  abundance  of 
new  shoots.  But  perform  the  same  operation  in 
August,  and  you  will  find  a  very  different  result. 


rants  issued,  up  to  the  L2d  of  November,  1824,  Now  I  believe  that  after  the  growth  begins  in  the 
is  26,761,  covering  4,475,632  acres  ol  land. 
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spring,  the  season  becomes  more  and  more  un- 
favourable for  trimming,  till  the  vegetation  of  the 
tree  begins  to  mature  in  the  fall,  which  is  indica- 
ted by  the  turning  of  the  colour  of  the  leaves  from 
a  deep  green  to  a  russet. 

By  the  Editor. — It  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  choose  the  proper  time  in  the  year  for 


cannot  l)ut  prove  injurious,  if  not  ruinous  to  the 
hopes  of  the  orchadist. 

QUERY. 

Read  field,  ( Me.J  K-b.  2,  1825. 
Mr.  FL'SKcudcyi, — Several  subscribers  to  your 
valuable  agricultural  paper,  would  be  pleased  to 
see  a  more  particular  description  of  the  Baldwin 
apple,  which  is  so  highly  recommended  in  the 
report  on  the  state  of  f^rms  in  Essex,  page  147. 
We  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  it  in  this  part 
ot  the  country.  Perhaps  the  intelligent  gentle- 
man, who  flamed  that  report,  can  give  some  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  D.  F.  S. 


John  Lo-wetl,  Esq.  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agrieultiiral  Societi/. 
Sir, — In  the  remarks  I  heretofore  offered,  upon 
Orchard  and  Forest  Trees,  I  proposed  to  place 
before  your  readers,  in  an  appendix,  some  obser- 
vations on  the  age,  and  other  circumstances  in  re- 
lation to  them.  Part  of  these  may  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  support  a  general  theory  as  to  their  growth 
and  duration.  But  most  of  them  are  of  the  na- 
ture of  exceptions  to  general  rules,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  "reminiscences,"  in  which  the 
curious  may  perhaps  find  some  amusement,  than 


Mr.  FessenJen, — Very  different  opinions  have  pruning  fruit  trees;    and,  as  observed  by  our  cor-,  as  offering  any  instruction  to  the  theorist, 
prevailed  resi)etting  the  best  seasons  for  trimming  respondent,    "very  different  opinions  have  pre-|     Before   I   proceed  to  speak  of  the  general  or 
(pruning)  apple  trees.     I  believe  it  to  be  injurious  vaileti"   on  this  subject. — Ur.  Thacher  remarks 'particular  age  of  the  orchard  which  I  shall  take 

first  In  order,  I  cannot  but  recur  to  the  advantage 
of  the  mode  of  practice  1  have  fallen  into,  where 
it  was  wished  to  have  an  orchard  on  a  particular 
spot,  on  a  light  soil  or  plain,  tor  local  convenience, 
-       .  -  .  ^   or  domestic  use.     This  mode  minutely  set  forth, 

ming.      A  judicious  neighbour  came   along,  and  i  winds  and  frosts,  before  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  j  may  be  seen  in  No.  1,  Vol.  VI 


to  trim  (prune)  them  much  at  any  season 

Ten  years  ago,  I  purchased  a  farm  with  a  large 
thrifty  orchard,  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  in 
town.  It  had  never  been  trimmed.  Thinkingto 
improve  it,  I  began  with  a  very  abundant  trim- 


m  The  .American  Orchardist,  pages  92,  93,  that 
"In  March,  the  sap  is  retained  in  the  roots,  and 
the  bark  adiieres  closely  to  the  \Vood ;  consequent- 
ly, the  wounds  occasioned  by  the  amputation  of 
branches,  being  exposed  to  the  cold,  penetrating 


observed  that  I  should  only  hurt  my  orchard  by 
so  close  a  trimming,  and  pointed  to  several  or- 
chards which  had  been  much  trimmed,  and  re- 
marked that  they  were,  at  an  early  period,  in   a 


become  dry,  rotten,  and  cankered,  and  often  crack       It  was,  in  effect,  to  lay  aside  and  reserve  the  two 

open  nearly  to  the  main  trunk."     Again,  pages'upper  strata,  and  remove  about  a  foot  of  the  gra- 

94,    "The  most  proper   season    for   pruning!  vcUy  or  dead  earth,  and  to  I'eplace  that  denth 


93,  94,    "The  most 

truit  trees,  unquestionably  is  when  the  sap  juice!  with  small  stones.  The  experiment  has  outdone 
state  of  decay.  And  ten  years  observation  has  is  in  active  motion  toward  the  extreme  branches. ;  expectation,  and  I  have  been  induced  this  season 
proved  to  me  the  truth  of  the  remark.  iln  our  New  England  climate,   we  have  the  clear-  to  set  out  an  orchard  where  itcanbe  best  availed 

Trees  that  are  set  at  proper  distances,  so  as  est  indications  that  the  sap" commences  its  circula- 'of,  near  the  house,  and  on  a  soil  that  under  other 
not  to  interfere  with  each  other,  will  not  need  tion  about  the  10th  of  April.  From  this  period  circumstances,  would  not  have  been  so  appropri- 
much  trimming,  except   to    cut  off  a  few  limbs  to  about  the  last  of  May,  whether  the  buds  are;ated. 

that  cross  and  shafe  each  other,  dead  limbs,  and  just  opening,  or  tlie  blossoms  fully  expanded,  the       I  was  much  gratified  to  observe  in  an  account 
limbs  that  droop  by  the  weight  of  fruit,  so  as  to  pruning  should  be  accomplished."  Igiveii  in  a  late  English  publication, of  some  trees 

render  passing  under  them  difficult.     Ifthelimbsj     In  Forsyth's  2rfnrMe  on  i^)-«!r  7/-ffs,  (page  43,!  which  had   ajiparentlv  flourished,'  and   attained 
become  in  any  place  too  thick,  the  superfluous  Cobbelt's  Edition,)   it  is  asserted  that  "the  best!  great  age,  "that  at  the  root,  the  earth  was  found 

paved  with  stones."  The  advantages  jjiomised 
in  this  mode  of  culture,  are,  1st,  The  absorption 
and  gradual  distribution  of  moisture  by  the  stones 


will  die.  In  that  case,  the  limb  hardens  and  be-|time  to  prune  apple  trees,  is  in  the  month  of 
comes  very  durable,  and  when  cr.t  off,  there  is  no  April,  or  in  May,  after  the  peaches,  nectarines, 
danger  of  its  rotting,  and  leaving  a  hole  in  the  land  cherries  are  pruned."     The  E'armer's  Guide 

trunk.  _        _  jsays,  "in   New  England  the  sap  commences  its  when    most  wanted;  2dly,    The   equalization  of 

To  leave  an  orchard  in  this  state,  I  know  may '  circulation  about  the  10th  of  April. — From  this  the    temperature   of  the   earth  ;  and    .jdiv,  The 


preventing  the  roots  passing  into  the  poorer  uiidei- 
strata,  by  forcing  them  into  a  better  soil,  in  a  ho- 
rizontal direction.  These  seem  to  be  resources 
of  encouragement  in  this  mode  of  practice,  at 
least  deserving  of  a  trial. 

In  considering  the  age  and  duration  of  the  or- 
chard, the  apple  and  pear  trees  first  present  them- 


look   slovenly.     But  too  much  trimming  is  like  period  to  the  first  of  May  the  pruning  should  be 

too  much  doctoring.     It  is  sure  to  destroy  health,  accomplished.     If  the    work  is  done  much  later 

if  not  life  itself.  than  tins,  the  bark  is  apt  to  peel,  which  is  very 

But  if  you  trim,  let   it  be  in  March  or  April,  ^injurious." — Col.  Pickering  has  informed  us  that 

agreeable  to  immemorial  custom.    That  trimming  his  "practice  has  been  to  prune  in  the   spring, 

in  summer  injures  trees,  I  infer  from  the  follow-  beginning  when  the  buds  have  scarcely  began  to 

ing  facts.     In  the  year  1817,  several  white  oaks  swell,  and  ending-   before   the  ex/iansion   of  the 

stood  scattered  in  a  pasture  that  I  now  own.     'Vne  leaves."     We  have  likewise  conversed  with'seve-j  selves.     I   have  endeavoured  to  arrive  svith    all 

lower  limbs  on  these  were  cut  off  in  Jane,  I  sun-   ral  respectable   and  intelligent  cultivators,  who  the  certainty  which  could  lie   had  at  tlie  period 

when  several  of  these  were  set  out  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  first  instance  I  shall  notice,  was 
about  the  year  1750,  of  apples  and  pears.  These 
are  principally  decayed  and  re.noved  ;  and  for 
many  years,  those  remaining  have  given  little  or 
no  fruit.  But  the  j;ear  tree  has  proved  the  long- 
est liver,  and  g •ealest  fruit  bearer.  In  a  second, 
the  orchdid  w  js  sci  out  in  about  1760.  This  also 
is  in  a  great  state  of  decay,  and  most  of  the  trees 
have  failtd,  or  v^ry  few  only  giving  fruit.  In  this 
latter  instance  the  soil  was  very  thin,  and  less  fa- 
vourable, and  the  trees  much  smaller.  But  the 
duration  promise  J  ;o  lie  at  least  equal  to  the  one 
preceding.  It  may  be  .neationed  as  the  whim  of 
an  early  cultivator.  The  gentleman  who  pur- 
chased this  orchard,  had  it  from  the  man  who  set 


pose  to  prevent  too  much  shade  to  the  pasture.  :nf-)iin  u.s  that  they  have  found  the  best  time  for 
About  three  years  afterwards,  when  the  L'ud  pruning  trees,  to  be  when  the  buds  are  beginning 
came  into  my  possession,  I  had  tnese  trees  cut  l->  swill,  Ijut  before  the  bark  is  so  much  loosened 
down,  and  found  every  one  of  them  in  a  state  of  by  me  opening  spring  as  to  cause  it  to  peel  readily, 
decay,  from  the  heart  to  a  narrow  ring  on  the  out-  la  short,  ootli  winter  and  summer  pruning  are 
side,  most  of  which  had  grown  after  the  trim  condemned,  so  fai' as  our  observation  has  extend- 
ming.  These  oaks  were  from  8  to  12  inclies  in.ed,  by  those  who  have  had  the  best  means  of  in- 
dianjeter,  and  the  whole  centre  of  the  bodv  v/as  formation  ;  Out  instead  of  March  and  April,  tliey 
filled  with  while  spot*,  which  indicate  an  incipi  recommend  A[i'.il  and  May,  as  the  proper  months 
ent  rot,  was  brittle,  and  evidently,  the  trees' lor  performing  the  o_jeration.  It  appears  to  us 
would  have  become  hollow  at  no  very  distant  pe-'very  rational  to  suppose  that  some  activity  in  the 
riod  The  same  facts  1  observed  in  some  trees  of  sap,  at  liie  time  of  pruning,  would  facilitate  the 
the  sir^'-ar  maple,  that  I  trimmed  myself;  and  1  healing  o;  the  wouikIs  made  oy  ■".le  pruning  tinife  ; 
never  'liserved  such  effects  in  trees  that  had  not  aij;l  that  frost,  to:,;ether  with  ihe  c"nsequeiit  stag- 
been  trimmed  at  this  season.  inatio-i  of  the  juices  of  tiie  tret.,  umst  have  a  ten 
These  facts  I  account  for  in  the  following  way:'dency  to  cause  a  degree  of  rot  or  gangrene,  which 
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it  out,  that  "he  put  a  peck  of  oats  at  the  bottom 
of  each  tree." 

The  third  orchard  to  be  noticed  was  set  out  in 
about  1767.  This  is  altogether  of  grafted  fruit. 
Its  most  flourishipg  condition  was  in  1798,  when 
it  produced  upon  one  and  three-fourths  acres 
over  160  barrels  of  fruit.  The  marks  of  decay- 
have  been  visible  iu  it  for  several  years,  though 
the  trees  are  still  somewhat  productive. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  these  instances, 
that  tlie  apple  tree  acquires  its  greatest  produc- 
tiveness in  a  little  over  thirty  vears,  and  that  its 
continued  state  of  vigour  and  of  decay,  occupy 
about  that  period.  Some,  to  be  sure,  remain  mu- 
tilated and  solemn  memorials  of  formerusefulness 

The  mode  of  practice  by  some,  of  cutting  off 
old  limbs,  to  produce  young  wood  and  more  fruit, 
wherever  I  have  seen  it  practised,  has  been  of 
short  lived  utility. 

Some  which  stand  pre-eminent,  as  exceptions 
to  all  rules,  are  now  to  be  mentioned 

In  the  fruit  bearing  season  of  1822,  I  visited 
the  garden  of  the  Wyllis  family  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, to  see  two  extraordinary  trees.  The 
one  an  apple,  said  to  have  been  imported  before 
the  middle  of  the  17lh  century,  by  the  old  Secre- 
tary from  England.  The  appearance  of  the  tree 
was  that  of  decay.  It  had  been,  probably,  long 
hollow.  At  this  time,  as  near  as  can  be  recollect- 
ed, little  more  than  one-third  of  the  circumfer- 
ence remained  ;  of  this  the  bark  was  sustained  by 
a  thin  layer  of  wood.  A  few  weak  limbs  at  the 
top  bore  some  dozens  of  apples.  Of  these  1 
brought  and  exhibited  at  the  anniversary  dinner 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Brighton,  a  sample.  l"he  fruit  must  be  consider- 
ed ordinary  ;  its  flavour  was  of  a  bitter  sweet. — 
It  niight  have  been  useful  for  baking.  What  has 
made  me  look  back  to  this  incident  more  particu 
larly,  was,  that  about  the  same  time,  an  Englisli 
traveller  was  collecting  a  small  box  of  the  apples, 
which  he  took  with  him  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
presented  to  some  Society,  as  1  saw  in  a  journal  of 
that  country;  and  the  age  and  circumstances  of 
this  tree  were  noticed  as  quite  extraordinary. 

There  is  also  a  tree  near  where  the  Indian 
meeting  house  and  burying  ground  in  Natick  were 
formerly,  standing  on  an  acre  of  ground  given  by 
an  Indian  to  the  Apostle  Elliott,  so  called,  which 
has  been  in  bearing  within  a  few  years,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  favourite  apple  with  the  In- 
dians;  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  "Oiange 
Sweeting."  If  this  tradition  is  correct,  this  tree 
acquiieti  nearly  as  many  years;  for  this  celebrat 
ed  nreacher,  whose  influence  was  so  great  among 
these  tribes,  died  in  1690;  and  it  was  probably 
some  years  before,  that  lie  received  this  testimo- 
ny of  legard  from  his  Indian  admirer. 

Of  the  size  of  the  apple  tree,  8  or  9  feet  cir- 
cumieience  occasionally  occur. 

As  to  product,  I  have  also  seen  mention  made 
of  50  bushels  on  a  tree. 

But  both  these  points  are  so  well  exemplified 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  by  a  letter  from  W. 
Stedman,  Esq.  of  Lancaster,  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  close  this  part  of  my  subject  by  an  ex- 
tract therefrom. 

"I  have  an  ancient  ap])le  tree  which  bears  eve- 
ry year  a  very  large  reddish  and  yellow  skiinied 
fruit,  which  is  not  in  eating  till  the  latter  part  of 
winter.  It  stands  about  12  rods  east  of  my  barns. 
Its  trunk  near  the  ground,  measures  twelve  feet 
five  inches,  and  four  feet  above,  ten  feet  four  in 
ches,  and  is  hollow  from  the  ground  upward,  8 
feet,  and  would  contain  within  it  a  thirty  gallon 
cask — aliove,  it  is  divided  into  three  large  branch 
es ;  they  are  also  hollow  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  trunk  ;  they  then  become  solid,  and  send  foi'th 
nunjbers  of  tliriUy  and  vigourous  shoots  which 
bi-ar  the  fruit.     Dr.  Fisk,  who  visited  me  some- 


time since,  who  you  know  is  a  noted  arborist,  ob- 
served, it  was  the  largest  apple  tree  he  had  ever 
seen. 

"Of  all  trees  for  product,  there  is  an  apple  tree 
on  the  farm  of  Thomas  W.  Ward,  Esq.  our  She- 
riff, in  Shrewsbury,  which  is  pre-eminent.  It 
stands  northeast  from,  and  near  to  his  barns,  is 
large,  and  grows  in  a  good  soil — and  he  has  often 
assured  me,  he  has  made  several  years  ten  bar- 
rels of  cider  from  its  fruit.  The  last  year  he 
made  about  eight  barrels  from  it," 

The  pear  tree  is  sometimes  intermixed  with 
the  apple  in  orchards,  but  oftener  in  gardens,  or 
favoured  spots  of  smaller  extent.  It  is  doubtless 
of  longer  life  than  the  apple  tree,  and  bears  fruit 
for  a  greater  extent  of  years.  Many  of  very  an- 
cient date  have  been  known  in  this  city,  particu- 
larly one  in  the  garden  of  Major  Melville  But 
I  am  enabled  to  give  through  the  polite  inquii  y  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Silsbee,  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  particulars  of  the  celebrated  Danvers  tree  of 
Gov.  Eiidicott,  in  a  letter  from  a  descendant  of 
that  gentleman.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
look  further  back. 

Salem,  December  4,  1823. 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Silsbee, — 

Dear  Sir, — The  ancient  pear  tree  in  Danvers, 
about  which  you  particularly  inquired,  was  im- 
ported from  England,  and  planted  by  Gov.  Endi- 
cott  on  his  farm  in  1630.  It  stands  on  a  hard 
clay  bottom  covered  with  a  rich  soil  more  than  a 
foot  deep,  sheltered  from  the  westerly  winds,  but 
exposed  to  the  easterly.  The  giound  has  been 
cultivated  as  a  field  ever  smce  it  was  planted,  but 
no  particular  care  has  been  taken  of  the  tree  un- 
til the  last  seven  years,  since  which  for  antiquity's 
sake,  it  has  been  kept  enclosed,  the  ground  dug 
'and  manured,  new  sprouts  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  will  no  doubt  live  many  years.  It 
girts  just  above  the  ground  six  feet  eiglit  inches, 
and  tapers  but  little  to  the  crotch,  which  is  four 
feet  six  inches  from  the  grotmd.  It  never  was  a 
tall  tree  ;  the  top  is  now  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
I  and  is  entirely  hollow.  It  bore  one  and  a  half 
bushel  of  fair  fruit  this  year,  1823,  and  always  has 
i  been  prolific.  The  fruit  is  good  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  engrafted. 
Respectfully, 

SAML.  ENDICOTT. 

I  believe  your  readers  will  be  too  tired  to  ven- 
ture into  the  woods  with  me,  and  the  remarks  on 
forest  trees  had  better  be  deferred  to  another  op- 
portunity. 

I  am  with  consideration  and  respect, 

Yours,  &c.  JOHN  WELLES. 

\_.A''ew- lingland  Farmer. 


RECIPES. 


FOR  THK  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

To  make  Vinegar.—  In  a  late  number  of  the 
Farmer,  a  correspondent  asks  for  information  in 
the  art  of  making  Vinegar.  The  following  me- 
thod has  been  found  good  : — 

Take  raw  red  beets,  cut  them  into  disks  about 
half  an  inch  thick, and  suspend  them  through  the 
bung-hole  in  a  cask  of  pure  cider.  Renew  them 
three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  three  weeks. 
Fi-^teen  or  twenty  disks  at  a  time  are  sufficient  for 
a  barrel  containing  33  gallons  of  cider.  Q. 

N.  B.  Place  your  cask  in  a  dry  warm  situation, 
and  put  on  the  bung  as  tightly  as  the  twine,  on 
which  the  disks  are  suspended,  will  perntit. 

P.  S.  The  above,  for  its  success,  requires  nei- 
ther the  full,  nor  the  netv  moon,  nor  the  moon  in 
afii-gec  ;   neither  the  ascending-,   nor  ihe  descend 
ing  node,  nor  tlic  auspicious  influence  of  any  one 


of  the  whole  host  of  heavenly  iigns.    The  best 
signs  that  I  know  of,  are  good  cider,  good  beeln, 
clean  casks,  and  strong  hoops. 
February  lOt/i,  1825. 

RED  PEPPER. 

Bedford  County,  Fa. 
A  constant  reader  of  yours  makes  the  enquiry, 
in  your  43d  number,  how  red  pepper  is  pulveriz- 
ed. You  may  inform  him  it  is  the  custom  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  to  tear  or  break  up  the  pods, 
and  mix  it  up  with  dough  made  of  corn  meal,  antl 
bake  it  as  a  hoe  cake,  until  it  (the  cake)  is  brown, 
and  then  beat  it  all  together;  it  will  then  be 
strong  and  of  an  handsoine  colour.  R.  D. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  February  25,  1825. 


FURTHER  PROCEEDINGS 

Of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  their  last  Sessio/i,  at  Mr.  Ca- 
ton's,  on  the  16th  instant. 
On  motion  by  G.  Howard.  Esq. — 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  to  the  meeting 
be  directed  to  return  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  to 
Tench  Tilghman,  Esq.  for  the  communication  of 
a  number  of  valuable  experiments  made  by  him.- 
Resolved,  That  the  whole  cominunication  be 
published  in  the  American  Fanner. — Auproved. 
On  motion  by  Jacob  Hollingsworth,  Esq. —  ' 

Resolved,  That  each  Trustee  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain a  further  subscription  to  encrease  the  funds 
of  the  Society;  and  that  he  report  at  each  meet- 
i;ig  the  augmentation  obtained,  and  the  amount: 
collected. 

On  motion  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. — 
Resolved,  That  members  who  contribute,  an- 
nually, to  the  Maryland  .Agricultural  Society  on 
the  Eastern  Shore,  be  admitted,  on  presentation  of 
a  certificate  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Eastern 
Shore,  free  of  charge,  to  the  Exhil)ition  held  by 
the  Society  on  the  Western  Shore. — (Passed 
unanimously.) 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

Flour,  from  the  wagons,  ^5 — Wharf  do.  S4  75 
to  g4.  S7i— Wheat,  90  to  95  cents— Corn,  35 — 
Turkeys,  in  the  mai'ket,  62i  to  Sl-»Geese,  50 — 
Beef,  best  pieces,  8 — Mutton,  do  6  to  8  cts, — Live 
Cattle,  S'l- 50  per  cwt. — Apple  Brandr,  25  cts. — 
Herrings,  No.  1,  S2— No.  2,  $\  75— Hay,  per  ton, 
%& — Leather,  best  sole,  24  to  27  cents— Fe.ithers, 
live  perlb.  32  cents — Cottcn,  Louisiana,  16  to  18 
cents — Georgia,  Upland,  15  to  17 — Alabama,  13 
to  15 — New  Wool,  30  to  35— Merino,  full  blood- 
ed, 35  to  40 — J  do.  30  to  35 — i  do.  25  to  28— Com- 
mon, 20  to  25— Turpentine,  §2  to  §2.25— Coal, 
pit,  foreign,  40  cents — Virginia  pit,  20  to  25  cents 
— Susquehanna  do.  g6.50  to  $7 — Lime,  bushel,  30 
to  33  cents. 


CONI'KNTS  OF  THIS  NUMBEK. 
Increase  of  tlie  Devon  cattle — Labnur-saving,  cotton-'^pin- 
ti'ilg  machines;  are  there  any  to  be  had  .''  of"  what  ilescription 
and   iiriee,  adapted  lo  family  use  .^ — Deseri|)tion  of  Bni-i-all's 
i  jver-  machine,  with  a  cnt — Oi'uhaitl  f^cass — On  the  relatt\c 
■ihie  of  oxen  and  horses,  for  the  general   purposes  ot"  aLjri- 
cnlluv — To  preserve  sheep  from  dogs — Extnjct  ti-nni  the 
epoitof  theSecreUiry  at  War,  to  the  President  of  the  U.  y. 
—  |-*i  uning  fruit  ti-ees— Query — Comiuutucation  Iftjftlin  Low- 
L'll,  K.itp  Presiiient  of  the  Massachusetts  \gricidlur:.l  Soci- 
ety, on  orehard  an.)  forest  ti-ees — -lleclpes — Krd  peppei — 
further  proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society — Prices  current,  fsc. 
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IMrORTANT  EXPERIMENTS, 
Made  tinder  ihe  direction  of  the  Secretary  at 
War,  to  determine  to  tiro/ier  rules  for  ascer- 
taining' the  draft  of  Ploughs — and  the  relative 
merits  of  six  celebrated  Ploughs,  to  wit:  The 
Ploughs  of  Gideon  Davis,  Georgetown,  Col. — 
G.  Ai.von,  J\'eiv-York — W.  Broiun,  Alary  land 
— Peacock,  A^-iv  Jersey — Burdon,  J^.  York — 
and  J.  Wood,  jVeiu-York. 

Washington,  21st  Feb.  1S25. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
Dear  Sir, — Some  time  last  summer,  Mr.  Gideon 
Davis,  an  ingenious  meclianic  of  George-Town, 
in  this  District,  invited  me  to  a  trial  lietween  the 
relative  excellence  of  a  plough  constructed  by 
himself,  and  several  others  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed construction  in  our  country,  I  attended  the 
trial,  but  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  mode  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  test  the  relative  de- 
gree of  power  necessary  to  impel  the  ploughs  in 
proportion  to  the  work  performed.  On  stating 
my  objection  to  Mr.  Davis  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  mode,  he  expressed  much  solicitude  that  such 
experiment  should  be  made  as  would  give  satis- 
factory results,  which  I  promised  him  should  be 
done,  if  he  would  furnish  the  ploughs,  and  the 
means  of  making  such  experiments.  Orders  were 
accordingly  given  to  the  Officers  of  the  Engi- 
neer, and  Ordnance  Departments,  at  the  seat  of 
government,  to  institute  a  set  of  experiments  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  rules  which  ought  to  be 
applied  in  determining  the  degree  of  power  ne- 
cessary to  move  ploughs  of  the  same  construc- 
tion, opening  furrows  of  different  depths,  and  dif- 
ferent  widths,  and  which,  being  once  ascertained, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  the 
relative  power,  necessary  to  put  in  motion  ploughs 
of  different  construction,  according  to  the  work 
performed  by  them,  as  is  usually  the  case,  those 
compared  open  furrows  of  different  depths  and 
widths 

1  send  you  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Officers, 
which  will  give  you  the  result  of  the  experiment, 
as  far  as  made,  on  six  of  the  most  celebrated 
ploughs  used  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  the  infor- 
mation may  be  interesting  to  ^our  numerous  ag 
ricultural  readers. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Ti'ashingtori,  lAth  Feb.  1825. 
The  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun, — 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  the 
undersigned  have  examined  and  subjected  to  the 
requisite  trials  such  ploughs  as  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  that  purpose,  the  result  of  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  report : — 

Five  ploughs  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Gideon 
Davis,  of  George-Town,  D.  C.  1  hey  were  first 
tried  in  the  usual  manner,  by  ploughing  a  small 
piece  of  ground  with  each,  by  means  of  horses. — 
They  were  then  tried  with  a  Dynometer,  to  as- 
certain the  power  required  in  each  case  to  move 
them.  The  Dynometer,  which  was  so  construct- 
ed as  to  show  single  pounds  from  one  to  nine  hun 


ment  used  was  incorrect.  The  results  not  proving 
satisfactory,  we  suggested  other  methods  wliich 
would  ensure  greater  accuracy.  Mr.  Davis  ac 
cordingly  prepared  a  wheel  and  axle,  with  a  rope 
passing  from  the  axle  to  the  device  of  the  plough 
beam  ;  with  another  rope  passing  over  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel,  to  which  weights  were 
suspended  in  order  to  draw  the  plough  forward. 
With  this  apparatus  we  renewed  our  trials,  with 
six  ploughs.  They  were  tried  at  first,  with  hor- 
ses as  before,  and  were  then  tried  by  the  wheel 
and  axle.  The  Dynometer  used  on  the  former 
occasion,  had  been  re-adjusted  since,  and  was  tri- 
ed at  the  same  time  with  the  wheel  and  axle; 
and  was  found  to  give  corresponding  results. — 
The  accuracy  of  the  Dynometer  being  now  satis- 
jfactorily  ascertained,  the  use  of  the  wheel  and 
axle,  after  a  few  trials,  was  discontinued,  as  the 
Dynometer  was  found  more  convenient  in  prac- 
tice. 

The  results  of  these  trials  are  exhibited  in  the 
follovving  table : — 

TABLE  OF  EXPERIMENTS 

Made  with  Ploughs,  ATovember  od,  1824. 
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Width  of  furrow. 
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three  horses,  in  the  other.  The  last  column  gives 
the  relative  power  reduced,  as  it  would  appear, 
if  all  the  furrows  had  equal  depths. 

As  it  was  found,  that  we  could  not  measure 
with  precision  the  first  furrow  made  in  the  ground, 
we  took  no  note  of  it;  and  hence  ail  the  experi- 
ments which  are  recorded,  were  made  after  the 
first  furrow  had  been  formed.  The  power  ap- 
plied, as  stated  in  tlie  table,  is  that  which  was 
used  while,  the  plough  was  moving  with  ordinary 
velocity. 

To  guard  as  far  as  practicable  against  any  er- 
rors, either  of  accident  or  design,  no  part  of  the 
operations,  which  could  possibly  affect  the  result, 
was  entrusted  to  others.  In  all  the  trials  the 
ploughs  were  guided  l)y  one  of  the  undersigned 
(Genl.  Macomb)  while  the  power  applied,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  furrows,  were  taken  and 
recorded  by  the  others.  As  all  the  operations 
were  several  times  repeated,  and  the  mean  of  the 
results  taken,  we  believe  the  table  exhibits  as 
correct  a  representation  of  the  facts,  as  the  na- 
ture of  such  operations  will  permit. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  trials  were  made, 
is  situated  upon  the  margin  of  a  small  water  course, 
and  is  composed  piincipally  of  sand,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  clay  and  vegetable  matter,  and  is 
covered  with  .a  very  stiff  green  ssvard,  which, 
however,  is  brittle,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
composed  mostly  of  sand.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  earth  in  its  natural  state  before  being 
broken  up,  was  found  to  be  1664,  or  104  pounds 
►2  per,cubic  foot. 

Oi  In  examining  the  ploughing,  which  had  been 
G  performed  with  the  several  ploughs  by  horses, 
O  a  most  striking  difference  was  observed.  The 
*  •  ploughsnumbered  1  and  3  greatly  surpassed  either 
of  the  others;  the  furrow  slice,  was  raised  and 
turned  over  in  one  continued  and  unbroken  belt, 
and  laid  in  its  whole  course  parallel  to  the  furrow. 
The  earth  in  its  passage  up  the  mould  of  these 
ploughs,  and  while  turning  over,  appeared  to  be 
so  bent,  or  twisted,  as  to  crack  or  break  it  into 
very  small  parts,  without  tearing  the  sward  asun- 
der, and  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  nolarge  clods, 
but  to  pulverise  the  whole.  But  little  difference 
was  observed  in  the  wwk  performed  by  these 
two  ploughs,  No.  1  was,  however,  thought  to  be 
superior. 

Ploughs  numbered  4  and  6,  appeared  to  break 
off  the  furrow  slice  in  lengths  of  from  2  J  to  3i 
feet,  and  to  cast  them  off  separately,  in  a  direction 
oblique  to  the  furrow;  the  forward  end  of  the 
piece  lying  in  or  near  the  furrow,  and  the  oth^r 
end  at  some  distance  from  it.    Thus, 
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Relative  power,   reduced 
mean  depth  of  furrow. 


to 


Note. — Plough  No.  5,  was  made  after  the  cele- 
brated Scotch  plough. 

This  table  exhibits  the  average  results  of  nu- 
merous trials,  and  is  therefore  more  to  be  depend- 
ed upon,  than  if  single  trials  only  had  been  made. 
The  two  first  columns  show  the  width  and  depth 
of  the  furrows ;  the  3d,  gives  the  area  of  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  furrow  ;  the  4th,  shows  the 
power  actually  applied  in  each  case,  to  dravv  the 
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plough;  tlie  5th,  gives  the  number  of  pounds  re 
dred,  was  attached  to  the  device  of  the  ploughlquired  to  each  square  inch  of  the  furrow;  and 
beam,  and  to  the  hook  of  a  three-fold  tackle;  inithe  6th,  gives  the  comparative  results  of  the  se 


such  mjinner,  that  the  force  applied  in  moving 
the  plough,  acted  directly  upon  the  instrument. 

The  results  obtained  in  these  trials,  were  very 
unequal,  varying  in  some  instances,  nearly  ninety 
percent.  This  difference,  it  was  conceived,  was 
greater  than  could  have  resulted  from  the  various 
forms  and  properties  of  the  respective  ploughs; 
and,  tlierefore,  it  was  presumed,  that  the  instru- 
VoL.  6. — 50. 


veral  trials,  in  a  convenient  form  for  estimating 
the  relative  merits  of  the  respective  ploughs. — 
For  instance,  for  each  100  pounds  required  in  ma- 
king any  given  furrow  with  plough  No.  1,  14r 
pounds  would  be  required  to  make  a  similar  fur 
row  with  plough  No.  6;  or,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  a  piece  of  work  which  can  be  per- 
formed with  two  horses,  in  one  case,  will  require 


Tho  ploughs  numbered  2  and  5,  appeared  to 
break  the  furrow  slice  in  very  unequal  and  irre- 
gular masses,  and  to  throw  them  off  in  all  direc- 
tions, leaving  large  unbroken  clods  as  hard  a's 
they  were  before  being  moved  by  the  plough. 

We  do  not  propose  t(J  give  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion  of  the  several  ploughs  tried.     They  are  all 
understood  to  be  of  some  note,  and  of  high  repu- 
tation in  different  parts  of  the   country.     I'hey 
were  all  furnished  by    Mr.   Gideon  Davis,  and 
were  in  excellent  order  for  use.     Mr.  Davis  fur- 
nished also  all  the  means  necessary  to  try  them. 
As  we  have  f«und  Dr.  Davis's  plough  to  be  de- 
cidedly superior  in  most  respects,  and  generally 
superior  in  all,  a  brief  description  of  it  is  here 
given.     The  mould  and  land  side,  which  forms 
the  main  body,  consists  of  one  piece;  the  share 
or  cutting  edge  or  point,  is  another  piece;  and 
the  heel   or  shoe,  forms  the  third  piece.     The 
two  latter  are  made   separate  that  they  may  be 
renewed,  as  they  do  not  wear  so  long  as  the  other 
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part.  The  three  pieces  are  all  of  cast  iron,  and 
are  united  by  two  screw  bolts.  The  beam  and 
handles,  are  united  tojjether,  and  secured  to  the 
cast  iron  by  means  of  screw  bolts,  and  without 
making  any  mortices  or  tenons.  This  method  of 
uniting  the  several  parts  of  the  plough,  and  which 
is  found  in  that  of  Mr.  Davis's  alone,  we  consider 
a  great  improvement,  as  it  unites  simplicity  and 
cheapness  of  construction,  with  increased  strength 
and  durability.  This  method  also  gives  facilities 
■which  is  not  possessed  by  any  other  that  we  have 
seen,  for  adjusting  the  plough,  by  making  it  in- 
cline to,  ox- from  the  land,  or  make  it  penetrate 
more  or  less  deep,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  plough- 
man. 

In  all  the  trials,  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
foregoing  table,  we  endeavoured  to  make  the 
ploughs  form  furrows  as  nearly  similar  in  width 
and  depth  as  practicable,  from  the  belief,  that  in 
cases  where  ploughs  removing  equal  quantities  of 
earth,  by  penetrating  to  unequal  depths,  the  pow- 
er required  would  also  be  unequal;  and,  that  the 
greater  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  the  greater 
would  be  the  resistance  the  plough  would  meet 
with.  With  a  view  to  determine  wliether  this 
belief  was  well  founded,  and  if  so,  to  obtain  some 
data  upon  which  to  compute  the  ratio  of  resis- 
tance, the  following  trials  were  made. 

Plough  Ko  t  was  used,  and  KwiX  a  ivide  and 
ahalloiv  furrow  was  made;  then  with  the  same 
plough,  a  narrow  and  clee/i  furrow  was  made,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  given  below,  in  connex- 
ion with  those  of  former  trials  made  witli  the 
sameplough,  and  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  table : 

Ist  trial,  former  trial.  2il  trial. 

Width  of  the  furrow,  inches,             14.57     1*2.28  9.01 

Depth  of       do.              do.                   4  32      5.04  '7. "5 

Areaof  the  furrow  in  stiuiire  inches,  63.00     66.31  70.05 

I'oner  iiiiplled,  pounds,                    336.00  372.00  487  00 

I'ounds  per  squiire  inch,                         5  33       5. 63  6  09 

Pioporlinn  of  |>ovver  applied,            94.00  100.00  1:22.00 

In  these  trials  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  areas  of 
the  transverse  sections  of  the  respective  furrows, 
are  very  nearly  equal  ;  while  the  power  applied 
in  drawing  the  plough,  was  very  unequal.  The 
proportion  of  power  per  square  inch  between  the 
s/ia/l'jivest  and  deepest  furrow,  is,  as  94  to  122,  a 
difference  of  about  30  per  cent.  The  depths  of 
the  furrows  are-4.32  and  7.75,  the  ratio  of  which 
is  al)out  1.8.  The  power  applied  per  square  inch 
is  5.33,  and  6.9,  the  r.atio  of  which  is  about  1.3. — 
Therefore  by  increasing  the  depth  of  a  furrow, 
(without  increasing  its  cubical  content)  in  the 
ratio  of  1.8,  the  power  must  be  increased  in  the 
ratio  of  1.3.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
by  doubling  the  depth  of  a  furrow,  the  power 
must  be  increased  by  at  least  one-third  ;  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  if  three  horses  are  required  to 
perform  the  work  in  one  case,  four  will  be  neces- 
sary in  the  other. 

Again,  by  comparing  the  first  of  the  above 
trials,  with  that  extracted  from  the  foregoing  ta- 
ble, we  find  the  depth  of  the  furrows  to  be,  as 
100  to  125,  and  the  power  applied  as  100  to  106. 
Hence  it  appears,  in  this  case,  that  increasing  the 
depth  of  a  furrow  one-fourth,  causes  an  increased 
resistance  of  6  per  cent. 

To  illustrate  these  principles  more  clearly,  we 
give  the  following  examples:  supposing,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  furrow  is  made  4  inches  deep 
and  12  inches  wide,  and  the  power  required  is 
equal  to  100.  This  case  will  then  form  the  basis 
upon  which  all  the  other  calculations  are  founded. 

Depth.  Width.      Area.    Power. 

1st,  4  in.       12  in.      48     100 

2d,  Depth  increased  J,  5  9  6-10    48     106 

3d,     do.     4  5,  7  2-10       6  2-3     48      130 

4th,  do.     doubled,         8  6  48      133J 

In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  con- 
tent of  the  respective  furrows  are  equal;  and 


that  as  the  widths  are  diminished,  and  the  depths 
increased,  the  power  is  increased  also.  In  the 
following  cases,  the  width  of  the  furrows  is  not 
varied,  while  their  depths  are  increased  as  above. 

Depth.         Widtli.       Area.  Power. 

5th,         .         .         4  in.        12  in.   48  100 

6th,     ...    5  12  60  132i 

7th,         .         .         7  2-10     12         86  4-10     234 
8th.     ...    8  12  96  2662-3 

Here  we  see  that  by  adding  one-fourth  to  the 
depth  of  a  furrow,  without  varying  its  width,  the 
power  is  increased  one  third ;  and,  if  the  depth 
be  increased  from  five  to  eight  inches,  the  power 
is  doubled  ;  and  that  if  the  depth  be  doubled,  the 
power  is  nearly  trebled. 

These  trials  are  by  far  too  limited,  to  warrant 
our  making  any  attempt  to  lay  down  any  general 
law  of  resistance  in  such  cases.  Tlie  deductions 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  can  be  drawn  only 
from  very  numerous  trials,  repeated  under  all  the 
variety  of  circumstances  and  combinations,  of 
which  such  operations  are  susceptible.  They 
have,  however,  been  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the 
cubical  content  of  any  furrow,  is  not  of  itself  suf- 
fiweiit  data  for  determining  the  resistance  to 
ploughs ;  but  that  the  de/ith  of  the  furrow,  is  also 
an  iiTiportant  element  in  the  calculation. 

By  referring  to  the  first  table,  which  gives  the 
dimensions  of  all  the  furrows  made  with  the  seve- 
ral ploughs,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  depths  are 
unequal.  We  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  the 
true  results,  by  making  proper  allowance  for 
these  inequalities.  We  took  the  mean  of  all  the 
furrows  as  the  basis;  and  from  that,  with  thefur- 
row  actually  made  in  each  case,  computed  the  re- 
sults which  are  given  in  the  last  column  of  the 
table. 

The  velocity  with  which  a  plough  is  drawn  for- 
ward, while  under  trial,  is  a  circumstance  which 
requires  attention.  We  made  a  few  trials  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  effect  of  varying  the  velo- 
city. We  found,  that  the  power  required  to  give 
the  ordinary  velocity  to  ploughs,  was  much  great- 
er than  that  which  was  just  sufficient  to  move  it ; 
the  proportion  being  as  five  to  four.  These  trials 
like  those  varying  the  depth  of  furrows,  were  not 
sufficiently  extended  to  enable  us  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule  upon  the  subject.  It  is  evident, 
i however,  from  the  few  trials  we  have  made,  that 
the  velocity  with  which  the  plough  moves,  as 
j  well  as  the  depth  to  which  it  penetrates,  are  cir- 
cumstances necessary  to  be  noticed  in  any  trials 
which  are  intended  to  determine  the  comparative 
merits  of  different  ploughs.  The  results  obtain- 
ed in  such  trials,  may  be  very  erroneous  if  these 
circumstances  are  not  duly  regarded. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  leave  to  state,  that  all  the 
trials  we  have  mentioned  were  made  in  the  same 
kind  of  soil.  Whether  the  different  ploughs  tri- 
ed would  give  corresponding  results  in  different 
soils,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  In  this,  like 
the  cases  before  mentioned,  further  trials  are  ne- 
cessary before  accurate  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
To  determine  these  several  points,  a  much  more 
extended  course  of  experiments  is  necessary. — 
Such  a  course,  we  conceive,  should  embrace  a 
trial  of  all  the  different  ploughs;  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent soils ;  with  all  the  varieties  of  width  and 
depth  of  furrow,  and  with  different  degrees  of 
velocity  in  each  case.  The  power  required  to 
move  the  plough,  together  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  performed  by  each,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  ground  afterward,  should  be 
noted  in  each  case.  The  data  obtained  in  this 
manner,  would  not  only  determine  with  great  pre 
cision  the  relative  merits  of.  the  several  ploughs 
now  in  use;  but,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  peculiar  form  and  structure  of  each,  would 
probably  lead  to  farther  improvements.  The 
plough  is  an  instrument  of  such  general  use,  and 


Us  perfection  an  object  of  such  deep  interest  to 
the  great  body  of  our  fellow-citizens,  that  a  well 
regulated  series  of  experiments,  by  which  the 
principles  of  its  consti'uction  could  be  investigat- 
ed and  developed,  and  its  furtlier  improvement 
upon  just  principles  be  jjromoted,  would  doubt- 
less result  in  much  public  benefit.  The  use  of 
the  plough  in  the  public  service,  at  tlie  remote 
posts  on  the  interior  frontier,  whei-e  the  system 
of  cultivation  has  been  adopted,  is  very  consid- 
erable ;  and  together  with  its  use  in  the  construc- 
tion of  military  roads,  is  sufficient,  in  our  opinion, 
to  warrant  the  further  experiments  which  we 
have  here  recommended. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

ALEX.  MACOMB, 
Major  General,  Chief  Em^inser. 

T.  ROBKHDEAU, 
Lt.  Col.  To/ioirraphicat  Engineers. 

\\.  WADE,  Captain. 


EXPERIMENTS 

To  ascertain  the  comparative  advantages  of  pre- 
paring and  using  bij  various  processes,  and  in 
different  forms,  several  kinds  of  grain,  (Jfcfor 
food  for  hogs,  cattle,  ij'c.  Communicated  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Mary/and  ./Agricultural  So-' 
ciety,  and  by  them  ordered  to  he  published  in 
the  American  Farmer. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

Five  ounces  of  corn,  (avoirdupois)  just  shelled 
from  the  ear,  were  put  into  1^  pounds  of  boiling 
water,  and  boiled  for  ten  hours.  As  the  boiling 
evaporated  the  water,  the  vessel  was  filled  up  with 
i  a  pound  of  cold  water  as  often  as  appeared  ne- 
cessary. Six  potinds  two  ounces  of  water  were 
used  ;  and  when  the  boiling  was  done,  there  were 
eight  ounces  of  liquor,  five  of  which  were  thick 
and  rich,  drained  from  the  corn.  Thus  drained, 
and  brought  to  the  state  of  hominy  tolerably  well 
cooked,  the  mess  was  found  to  weigh  15  ounces. 

This  experiment  was  made  with  two  views; — 
first,  to  find  what  would  be  the  increase  of  weight 
— and  2dly,  whether  the  process  of  boiling  would 
not  produce  every  desirable  effect,  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  having  the  corn  ground 
into  meal. 

CORN  MEAL. 

Five  ounces  of  unsifted  corn  meal  were  mixed 
with  one  pound  ten  ounces  of  scalding  water. — 
Before  it  had  boiled  long,  fearing  it  might  burn, 
one  pound  ten  ounces  more  of  water  wei'e  added. 
The  meal  was  well  cooked  in  one  hour;  but  the 
iness  being  thinner  than  was  wished,  the  boiling 
was  continued  for  some  time  to  evaporate  the  wa- 
ter— but  the  meal  appeared  to  hold  the  water  by 
a  powerful  attraction,  and  parted  with  it  very 
slowly.  When  the  process  was  stopped,  the  mix- 
ture was  thinner  than  mush,  or  hasty  pudding; 
but  rather  thicker  than  gruel,  and  was  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  to  give  to  a  sow  suckling  a  farrow  of 
pigs.  The  mess  was  again  put  into  the  scales, 
and  the  five  ounces  of  meal  were  now  found  to 
weigh  over  thirty  ounces. 

The  meal  may  be  cooked  with  one-fifth  of  the 
fuel,  necessary  to  cook  the  corn. 

LADY  PEAS. 

Five  ounces  of  lady  peas  were  next  cooked.— 
The  mess  when  thoroughly  done  and  drained, 
weighed  fifteen  ounces ;  but  they  yielded  no  rich 
liquor,  and  appeared  like  a  very  inferior  food  to 
the  boiled  corn. 

RYE." 
Five   ounces  of  rye  were  put  into  one  pound 
ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  the  boiling  was 
continued  for  five  hours,  in  the  course  of  which 
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one  pound  more  of  water  was  added.  The  mess 
was  now  thoroughly  done,  and  was  enveloped  in  a 
rich  looking  gelatinous  substance,  of  which  only 
two  ounces  would  drain  off.  This  mess,  which 
had  every  appearance  of  rich,  nourishing  food, 
weighed  '.wenty-three  ounces,  beside  the  two 
ounces  of  jelly. 

RYE  SHOUTS. 
Five  ounces  rye  shorts  were  mingled  with  one 
pound  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water.  They  were 
boiled  very  gently  for  2i  hours  ;  in  the  course  of 
which  time  fourteen  ounces  more  of  water  were 
added.  It  was  now  a  thick,  rich  gruel,  and  appa- 
rently in  a  nice  state  for  a  mess  for  a  milch  cow. 
In  this  state  it  weighed  forty  ounces. 

FLAX  SEED. 
Five  ounces  of  flax  seed  were  next  placed  on 
the  coals  in  one  pound  ten  ounces  of  water — and 
twelve  ounces  more  water  were  added.  This 
mess  was  very  easily  excited,  and  the  oil  boiled 
over  more  than  once.  What  was  saved  made  a 
very  rich  looking  mess  of  twenty-five  ounces. — 
But  nothing  need  be  said  in  favour  of  flax  seed 
jelly — those  who  have  used  it,  place  it  even  be- 
fore corn  meal  for  fattening  beaves. 

WHEAT  SHORTS. 

Five  ounces  of  good  wheat  shorts  were  cooked 
in  one  pound  ten  ounces  of  water,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  eight  ounces  more  during  the  boiling. — 
When  done  the  mess  looked  like  a  rich  loblolly, 
;i.nd  weighed  thirty  one  ounces. 

In  all  these  experiments,  that  the  increase  of 
both  bulk  and  weight  was  caused  and  made  by 
the  water,  aided  by  the  agency  of  heat,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  wa- 
ter is  the  greatest  ingredient  in  the  richest  made 
soups;  and  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  growth  not 
only  of  herbs  and  plants,  but  of  the  huge  oaks  of 
the  forest,  why  may  it  not  in  an  absorbed  and  so- 
lid state  conduce  to  the  growth  and  increase  of  a 
hog? 

CORN  CRUSHED— C  to  ascertain  I  fie  yield.  J 


good  mush,  or  hasty  pudding,  and  divided  be- 
tween them  for  every  24  hours.  That  is,  these 
two  had  allowed  them  exactly  half  the  weiglu  of 
meal,  which  the  others  had  of  raw  corn.  The 
seven  pounds  of  meal  were  daily  mixed  with 
scalding  water,  and  then  well  boiled  :  tlie  whole 
process  of  cooking  was  done  on  an  average  in  IJ 
hours.  They  were  all  fed  twice  a  day,  and  at  the 
same  time.  The  evening  feed  (/f  the  shoals  fed 
on  mush  was  generally  warm — the  morning  feed, 
having  stood  all  night,  was  always  cold.  The 
seven  pounds,  or  ten  pints,  of  meal,  when  cooked, 
weighed  an  average  of  30  pounds,  and  measured 
an  average  of  three  gallons.  There  was  a  differ- 
ence of  nine  pounds  in  the  weight  of  the  latter 
pair — tlie  smallest  had  the  least  appetite,  and  his 
allowance  of  15  poundsof  mush  was  just  as  much 
as  he  appeared  to  want,  or  would  eat  up  clear ; 
the  other  was  greedy  and  always  sharp  set — dis- 
patched his  mess  quickly,  and  wanted  more. 

Before  the  experiment  had  progressed  a  fort- 
night, there  was  a  very  perceptible  difference  in 


raise  the  reputation  of  our  manut'actures.  The 
experience  which  they  have  acquired  by  their 
iirst  essay,  will,  they  believe,  enable  them  to 
conduct  the  next  exhibition  with  increased  bene- 
fits to  the  i)ublic,  and  to  those  who  shall  exhibit 
their  manufactures. 

A  list  of  premiums  is  annexed,  which  will  Be 
awarded  at  the  close  of  tlie  e.s.hil)itioii,  to  the 
maker  of  such  specimens  as  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  be  most  deserving. 

The  award  of  premiums  will  be  made  by  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to 
decide  upon  each  kind  or  branch  of  manufacture, 
conformably  with  ihe  conditions  annexed  to  each, 
which  will,  in  all  cases,  be  strictly  adhered  to; 
and  the  managers  of  the  Institute  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  withholding  any  premiums,  or 
of  bestowing  such  compliment  as  the  object  may 
be  deemed  worthy  of. 

To  insure  perfect  impartiality  in  the  decisions 
of  the  judges,  the  Institute  have  determined, 
that  no  committee  shall  award  a  premium  to  any 


the  appearance  of  these  pigs.     Those  fed  on  the|of  its   members,  and  that  no  manager  shall  re 


mush  assumed  a  more  thrifty,  healthy,  fiesli  ap- 
pearance, particularly  of  their  hair,  and  this  dif- 
ference became  more  striking  as  the  experiment 
advanced. 

On  the  4th  January,  1825,  while  preparations 
were  making  for  killing  and  dressing,  they  were 
again  carefully  weighed  on  the  hoof.  One  of 
those,  whose  daily  allowance  had  been  seven 
pounds  of  corn  each,  had  increased  20  pounds  in 
the  34  days;  the  other,  who  had  had  an  equal 
allowance  of  corn  had  increased  only  five  pounds. 
I  could  not  account  for  this  difference  by  any  thing 
I  could  discover  either  before  or  after  killing ; 
the  appetites  of  these  two  were  much  more  alike 
than  of  the  others — and  their  health  was  appa- 
rently equally  good. 

Of  the  pair  fed  on  mush,  whose  daily  allowance 
had  been  3. J  pounds  of  meal  each,  the  greedy  one 
had  gained  23  pounds,  and  the  other  21  pounds, 

These  are  all  the  material  facts  in  these  expe- 
riments, except  that  a  very  small  portion  of  salt 
was  put  into  each  mess  of  mush — and  there  is  no 
miracle  in  them.''     The  hogs,  allowed  3i  pounds 


A  tub,  or  five  bushels    of  corn  in  the  ear  was                                          ,^^^  ^^^^     ^^  ^    ^^^,^j  ^,^ 
shelled,  andyielded  2^  bushels  and  one  quart. —        ,  .,  .  _',°., :_,_..  ,__i :.r..,  r ..i.J 


The  cobs  were  then  pounded  and  again  mixed 
with  the  corn.  In  this  state  the  whole  was 
ground,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  chop.  It  now  yield- 
ed by  measure  4i  bushels,  wanting  one  quart. 

If  the  eighty-one  quarts  of  corn  had  been  ground 
into  tolerable  meal,  they  would  have  yielded  by 
measure  one  hundred  and  five  quarts  of  meal — 
and  with  the  cobs  added  did  make  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  quarts  of  fine  choj).  I  regret  that 
the  different  iiems  of  this  experiment  were  not 
weighed  as  well  as  measured. 

FATTENING  HOGS. 

On  the  first  day  of  December,  1824,  four  shoats 
of  the  same  breed,  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and 
as  much  alike  in  every  respect  as  could  be  select- 
ed from  a  herd  of  ninety  odd  hogs,  were  made 
choice  of;  each  carefully  weighed,  and  placed  in 
a  separate  stye,  whore  theirfood  could  be  exactly 
regulated.  They  weighed  between  81  pounds  and 
100.  The  two,  whose  weights  together  made  185 
pounds,  were  fed  on  one  gallon  of  shelled  Indian 
corn,  weighing  seven  pounds,  to  each,  for  every 
24  hows,  and  as  much  water  as  they  wanted. — 
This  quantity  of  food  was  a  plenty  for  them  ;  ge 
nerally  they  about  consumed  it.  Some  five  or  six 
different  days  between  the  1st  of  December  and 
the  4th  January,  the  time  the  experiment  was 
going  on,  they  did  not  quite  eat  their'whole  allow- 
ance. 

To  the  two  shoats,  whose  weights  together 
made  1~3  pounds,  seven  pounds  of  good  Indian 
corn  meal,  by  measure  ten  pints,  were  made  into 


and  this  surely  they  might  have  gained  from  the 
meal ;  but  they  gained  more  than  those  fed  on 
double  that  quantity  of  corn.  The  saving  of  one- 
half  the  immense  quantity  of  corn  consumed  in 
raising  and  fattening  hogs  in  Maryland,  would  be 
well  worth  the  offer  of  a  premium  to  have  these 
experiments  accurately  repeated  and  tested  by 
different  persons. 

*  The  '.voter  may  be  denied  all  credit,  if  you 
fileasc,  except  that  of  a  diluent,  and  digestion 
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ceive  any  premium  or  compliment  whatever. 
Being  unable  to  offer  premiums  for  every  species 
of  manufacture  which  may  be  exhibited,  thj  In- 
stitute will  exercise  tlie  right  of  awarding  them 
to  articles  not  specified,  whicli  may  be  remark- 
able for  their  novelty  and  usefulness,  or  for  their 
beauty  and  perfection  in  workmanship.  Proof  of 
origin  will  be  required  to  accompany  every  spe- 
cimen offered  for  premium.  No  article  intended 
for  competition  will  be  received  after  Saturday, 
October  1,  This  provision  is  indispensable  to  en- 
able the  committee  to  make  a  suitable  arrange- 
ment. Much  inconvenience  was  experienced  at 
the  last  exhibition,  from  the  contributors  with- 
holding their  specimens  until  it  was  opened.  The 
name  and  residence  of  the  maker  must  be  affixed 
to  each  article,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the  price 
at  which  it  can  be  sold.  The  committee  of  ar- 
rangement, or  an  auctioneer,  who  will  be  provi- 
ded by  them,  will  make  sales  of  all  articles,  of 
which  it  may  be  the  desire  of  the  owners  to  dis- 
pose. No  premium  will  be  awarded  by  the 
Franklin  Institute  to  any  article  which  has  receiv- 
ed one  at  another  public  exhibition,  and  none  can 
receive  a  premium  at  the  second  exhibition  which 
is  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  specimens  of 
the  some  article  deposited  at  the  first ;  samples 
of  which  have  been  kept  as  far  as  practicable. 
Whenever  the  price  is  made  a  condition  of  pre- 
mium, the  makers  must  engage  to  furnish  the  re- 
quired quantity  at  the  terms  affixed. 

Any  articles  intended  for  exhibition,  may  be 
deposited  at  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  after  the 
first  of  August  next. 

Persons  desiring  further  information,  may  ad- 
dress themselves  by  letter  (free  of  postage,)  to 
any  member  of  the  committee,  who  will  reply  to 
ail  such  communications. 


TO    THE 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  MECHANICS 

rjF  THE   United  St.it es. 

The  managers  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  inform  the  manufacturers,  me- 
chanics, and  artizans  of  the  United  States,  that 
they  will  hold  their  second  annual  exhibition  of 
American  manufactures,  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  October,  1825, 
to  which  they  invite  all  persons  to  send  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  skill,  ingenuity  and  industry. 

The  success  of  their  first  experiment  has  im- 
pressed the  Institute  more  sti'ongly  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  utility  of  such  exhibitions,  and  has 
encouraged  them  to  continue  their  exertions  to 
excite  by  these  means,  among  our  mechanics 
and  artizans,  an  emulation  which  will  tend  to 


Liit  of  Premiums  offered  by  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  be 
awarded  at  their  second  annual  ejchibiiion  in 
October,  1325. 

1.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  cast  steel  manu- 
factured in  any  state  of  the  Union.  A  specimen 
of  at  least  ten  pounds,  in  bars  of  one  half  inch 
square,  or  smaller,  must  be  exhibited,  with  a 
certificate  that  at  least  one  huufired  pounds  have 
been  made.  The  quality  of  the  steel,  and  the 
neatness  of  the  bars,  will  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration in  estimating  its  merit — .'/  silver  medal. 

2.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  blistered  steel 
manufactured  in  the  Union,  from  American  ma- 
terials. A  specimen  of  at  least  one  hundred 
pounds  must  be  exhibited,  together  ivith  a  certi- 
ficate,  that  at  least  one  ton  of  the  same  quality 
has  been  made.    The  steel  must  be  capable  of 
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receiving  a  fine  eilge — A  gold  medal  will  be 
awaicletl,  in  case  the  sample  is  superior  to  any 
imported.  If  it  be  not  superior,  but  will  bear  a 
fair  comparison  with  that  imported,  it  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  silver  medal.  But  no  premium  will  be 
awarded,  unless  the  sample  be  superior  to  that 
exhibited  in  1824. 

3.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  bar  iron 
made  in  Pennsylvania — 4 silver  medat.  The  iron 
to  be  of  suitable  quality  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting into  steel.  Specimens  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  pounds  must  be  delivered  on  or  before 
the  first  of  September. 

The  Institute  having  observed  with  regret,  that 
a  practice  prevails  among  iron  masters,  to  leave 
a  portion  ot  crude  metal  at  the  end  of  their  bars, 
forming  what  is  termed  a  fag-,  the  competitors 
for  this  premium  are  informed  that  the  neatness 
of  the  bars  will  be  considered,  and  tliat  no  i)ar 
presenting  a  fag  end  will  be  received  for  compe- 
tition. The  manufacturers  must  state  on  what 
terms  they  would  engage  to  deliver  fifty  tons  of 
such  iron,  without  a  fag,  if  desired. 

4.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimen  of  cast 
iron  pipes  manufactured  in  the  United  States  : 
samples  not  to  be  less  than  one  hundred  feet,  of 
one  inch  caliber,  in  sections  of  at  least  four  feet 
long — .4  silver  medal. 

3.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  smith's  anvil,  steel 
faced,  weighing  not  less  than  seventy  pounds — 
A  silver  medal.  The  anvil  made  in  any  state  of 
the  Union. 

6.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  japanned  goods; 
the  basis  American  sheet  iron,  the  japanning 
done  in  Pennsylvania — 4 silver  ?nedal.  In  award- 
ing this  premium,  the  quality  of  japanning,  the 
taste  of  the  designs,  and  the  finish  of  the  samples, 
■will  be  taken  into  consideration. 

7.  To  the  person  who  shall  have  made  in  Penn 
sylvania  the  greatest  quantity  of  copperas,  in  the 
year  endingSeptember  1st,  1825  ;  the  quantity  not 
less  than  five  tons — t^  silver  medvl. 

8.  To  the  person  who  shall  have  made  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  greatest  quantity  of  alum,  during 
the  year  ending  September  1st,  1825  ;  the  quanti- 
ty not  less  than  five  tons — A  silver  medal. 

9.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  green  colour,  suit- 
able for  the  general  purposes  of  painting.  Cer- 
tificates of  the  colour's  resisting  the  action  of  the 
jitmosphere  will  be  required ;  the  colour  to  be 
made  in  any  part  of  the  United  States;  samples 
ot  not  less  than  five  pounds  must  be  exhibited — 
A  silver  medal. 

10.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  water  colours 
manufactured  in  the  United  States — A  silver  me- 
dal. 

11.  Tothe  maker  of  the  best  crucibles  of  earth- 
enware, or  other  cheap  material,  suitable  for 
brass  founders.  The  crucibles  must  be  able  to 
resist  heat  as  well  as  those  made  of  black  lead, 
and  to  stand  at  least  seven  heats  in  a  brass-foun- 
der's furnace.  They  must  be  capable  of  holding 
at  least  forty  pounds  of  metal :  one  dozen  of  cru- 
cibles must  be  exhibited,  together  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  their  having  been  made  in  the  United 
States — A  silver  medal 

12.  13,  14.  To  the  makers  of  the  best  pottery 
of  red  and  white  earthen,  and  China  wares,  from 
American  materials — For  each  a  bronzed  viedal. 

15.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  glassware,  not 
cut.  An  assortment  of  different  articles  will  be 
expected,  and  the  estimate  of  the  merit  of  each 
manufacturer  will  be  formed  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  all  the  articles  furnished  by  h\m—A  silver 
medal.  The  glass  to  be  of  American  manuf'ac 
ture. 

16.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  cut  glass, 
made  in  the  United  States — 4  silver  medal.  In 
awarding  this  premium,  regard  will  be  had  to  the 
quality  of  the  glass,  as  well  as  to  the  skill  and 
beauty  of  the  cutting. 


blue  broad  cloth,  made  in  the  United  States,  from 
wool  of  American  growth ;  not  less  than  ten  yards 
to  be  exhibited — A  silver  medal.  Regard  will 
be  had  to  the  quality  of  the  dye,  as  well  as  ot 
the  cloth. 

18.  To  the  manufacturer  of 'the  best  piece  of 
cheap  broad  cloth,  made  in  the  United  States 
from  wool  of  American  growth — 1  silver  7nedal. 
As  regard  will  be  had  to  the  lowness  of  the  price, 
as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  the  cloth,  this  premi- 
um will  net  be  awarded  unless  assurance  be  given, 
that  any  quantity,  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
yards,  of  similar  quality,  will,  if  required  be  fur- 
nished at  the  same  price. 

19.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  piece  of 
negro  cloth;  not  less  than  one  hundred  yards  to 
be  exhibited — yl  silver  jnedat.  The  cheapness 
at  which  this  cloth  will  be  offered,  will  also  be 
considered  ;  hence  the  premium  will  only  be 
awarded  on  assurance  being  given,  that  a  quayti- 
ty,  not  exceeding  two  thousand  yards,  of  the 
same  quality,  will  be  furnished,  at  the  same 
price,  if  required. 

20.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  piece  of  cassi- 
mere  manufactured  in  the  United  States  from 
American  wool ;  a  specimen  of  not  less  than  ten 
yards  to  be  exhibited — 4  silver  medal. 

To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  piece  of 


21 
flannel  made  in  the  United  States  ;  not  less  than '6ro«;erf"  medai 
forty  yards  to  be  exhibited — A  silver  medal.  As-'  40.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimen  of 
surance  must  be  given,  that  three  hundred  yards,  leather,  prepared  in  the  United  States,  in  imita- 
at  the  stipulated  price,  will  be  furnished,  if  re-jtion  of  Russia;  not  less  than  twelve  pieces  to  be 
quired.  exhibited — A  bronzed  medal, 

22.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  piece  ofj  41.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimen  of 
green  baize,  made  in  the  United  States — not  less  parchment,  mauufuctured  in  the  United  States ; 
than  fifty  yards  to  be  exhibited — d  bronzed  medal.\no\.   less   than  twelve  pieces  to  be  exhibited — A 

23.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  woollen  blankets, 
made  in  the  United  States;  one  dozen  pair  to  be 


17.  Tothe  manufacturer  of  the  best  piece  of|of  Salempore,  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 


111  imitation  of  the  imported;  not  less  than  ten 
pieces  to  be  exhibited —  '/  silver  medal.  In  esti- 
mating this  article,  the  colour  as  well  as  the  tex- 
ture will  be  considered. 

33.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  cotton 
cloths,  of  superfine  quality,  in  imitation  of  Eng- 
lish cambric  muslin — A  silver  medal. 

34.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  specimen 
of  cotton  thread,  in  imitation  of  English  wire 
cotton  ;  not  less  than  forty  pounds  to  be  exhibited 
— .1  silver  medal, 

o3.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  loom  cot- 
ton stockings;  not  less  than  one  dozen  pair  to  be 
exhibited — A  silver  medal. 

36.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  specimen 
ot  linen  shirting,  made  in  the  United  States — A 
silver  medal — not  less  than  fifty  yards  to  be  ex- 
hibited. 

37.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimens  of  gilt 
buttons,  of  American  manufacture  ;  not  less  than 
five  gross  to  be  exhibited — 4  silver  medal. 

38.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimens  of  sole 
leather,  made  in  the  United  States;  not  less  than 
twenty-five  sides  to  be  exhibited — A  bronzed 
medal. 

39.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimen  of  mo- 
rocco made  in  the  United  States;  not  less  than 
twelve  pieces  of  each  colour  to  be  exhibited — A 


exhibited — A  silver  medal.  The  blankets  to  be 
from  two  to  four  points  ;  regard  will  be  had  to  the 
weight,  and  nopremium  awarded  unless  the  quali- 
ty be  equal  to  that  of  the  imported  article. 

24.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimen  of  in 
grain  carpeting — A  silver  medal.     A  piece  of  not 
less  than  twenty  yards  to  be  exhibited,  with  a 
certificate  of  its  having  been  made  in  the  United 
States,  from  Airierican  materials. 

25.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  piece  of  domes- 
tic carpeting,  made  in  Pennsylvania,  not  less  than 
twenty-five  yards  to  be  exhibited;  and  as  cheap- 
ness is  an  object,  the  price  must  be  affixed  to  the 
samples.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  this 
premium  unless  assurance  be  given,  that  any  quan. 
tity,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  yards,  may  be 
obtained  of  the  same  quality,  and  at  the  same 
price — A  brotized  medal. 

26.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  piece  of  oil  cloth, 
fit  for  carpeting,  made  in  the  United  States ;  not 
less  than  twen'.y-five  yards  to  be  exhibited — A 
bronzed  medal. 

27.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  piece  of  sattinet, 
made  in  the  United;  not  less  than  twenty  yards 
to  be  exhibited — 4  silver  medal. 

28.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  piece  of  blue 
nankeen,  made  in  the  United  States,  in  imitation 
ot  the  Chinese ;  not  less  than  five  pieces  to  be  ex- 
hibited— A  silver  medal. 

29.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  specimen 
of  yellow  nankeen,  made  in  the  United  States,  in 
imitation  of  the  Chinese ;  not  less  than  five  pieces 
must  be  exhibited — A  silver  medal. 

0.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  specimen 
of  furniture  calicoes,  (chintzes)  made  in  the  Uni 
ted  States ;  not  less  than  fifty  yards  to  be  exhibited 
— 4  silver  medal. 

31.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  specimens 
of  calicoes  or  prints,  for  ladies'  dresses,  made  in 
the  United  States;  not  less  than  fifty  yards  to  be 
exhibited — A  silver  medal. 


bronzed  medal. 

42.  To  the  maker-of  the  best  buckskin  gloves, 
the  leather  dressed  in  the  United  States,  the 
gloves  made  in  Pennsylvania  ;  not  less  than  a  doz- 
en pair  to  be  exhibited — 4  bronzed  medal. 

43.  Tothe  maker  of  the  best  kid  or  sheepskin 
gloves,  the  leather  dressed  in  the  United  States, 
the  gloves  made  in  Pennsylvania ;  not  less  than  a 
dozen  pair  to  be  exhibited — 4  bronzed  medal. 

44.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  horse  skin  gloves, 
made  in  the  United  States;  not  less  ^han  a  dozen 
pair  to  be  exhibited — A  bronzed  medal. 

45.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  japanned 
leather,  prepared  in  the  United  States — A  bron- 
zed medal. 

46.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  upright  or 
cabinet  piano — 4  silver  medal. 

47.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  horizontal 
piano — 4  sihwr  medal. 

48.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimen  of  cabi- 
net ware,  executed  in  Pennsylvania — A  silver 
medal.  In  awarding  this  premium,  regard  will 
be  had  to  the  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  to 
the  taste  and  design  manifested  in  the  s^jecimens. 

49.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  straw  bonnet,  ma- 
nufactured in  Pennsylvania — 4  sih'er  medal. 

50.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  Leghorn  or  grass 
bonnet,  manufactured  in  Pennsylvania — A  silver 
7nedal. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.'] 


AGJllCULTURE. 


RYE  GRASS. 
Recommended  for  Lawns  and  for  Hay. 

FOR   THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Mr.  Skinner, — I  read  in  the  Farmer  some  time 
ago,  some  obseuvations  on  Rye  grass,  a  grass  which 
I  believe  is  not  much  cultivated. 

A  friend  of  mine,  wishing  to  sow  his  ground 
around  his  dwelling,  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  a 
few  bushels  of  seed,  but  he  was  informed  by  his 


32.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  specimen  sorrespondent,  that  Rye  grass  was  not  known  to 
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the  seeilsmeii,  and  they  sent  him  orchard  grass 
seed,  believing  it  was  the  kind  wanted. 

I  have  noticed  this  gi'ass  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  tliink  it  the  very  best  grass  for  a  per 
nianent  lot,  or  lawn,  or  plat,  1  have  ever  seen,  it 
is  really  perennial. 

My  farm  house  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
square  piece  of  ground,  containing  about  one  acre. 
I  sowed  the  enclosure  with  Rye  grass  seed  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  most  part  oF  it  is  now  as  thick 
and  ashealty,  as  it  was  at  three  years  old.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  grass  for  a  plat,  of  any  othei-, 
it  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  latest  grasses  that 
grows,  its  colour  is  a  beautiful  dark  green,  its 
blades  are  smooth  and  glossy,  it  grows  close  and 
thick,  does  not  bunch,  and  bears  the  hoof  better 
than  any  grass  I  am  acquainted  with.  That  part 
of  my  yard  lying  between  the  houlfe  and  garden, 
■where  it  is  must  trodden,  has  not  failed  in  any 
respect  ;  the  back  part  of  the  yard,  where  it  is 
not  so  much  trampled  on,  has  in  places,  given 
way  to  ripple  grass.  Sown  with  clover  on  good 
ground,  (and  here  let  me  observe  it  delights  in  a 
rich  soil,)  it  yields  an  abundant  crop  of  hay  ;  and 
1  think  the  heaviest  crop  of  hay,  peracre,  I  ever 
saw  cocked,  was  a  lot  of  three  acres  of  Kye  grass 
and  clover.  They  ripen  at  the  same  time;  the 
Rye  grass  is  vastly  superior  the  first  crop,  but 
gives  place  to  the  clover  the  second  crop,  after 
which  it  makes  a  fine  fall  pasture,  which  every 
kind  of  stock  is  fond  of. 

If  intended  for  hay,  it  must  not  be  suffered  to 
get  very  ripe,  as  it  then  gets  hard  and  wirey  ;  if 
intended  for  pasture,  it  ought  to  be  fed  early,  and 
not  be  permitted  to  run  up  to  seed;  if  for  a  lawn 
or  plat,  it  must  be  cut  often  or  grazed  close. 

It  may  be  sown  in  the  spring  or  fall.  The  lot 
I  referred  to,  was  sown  in  September,  after  the 
ground  had  been  put  in  complete  order,  a  small 
portion  of  oats  was  sown  at  the  same  time,  to 
shelter  the  young  grass  from  the  frost,  and  har- 
rowed in  ;  the  clover  seed  was  sown  in  February, 
and  it  produced  a  clever  crop  of  hay  in  June.* 

It  has  succeeded  with  me  when  sown  in  April, 
but  a  gentleman  who  cultivated  it  largely,  always 
preferred  sowing  in  the  fill.  I  have  never  seen 
this  grass  properly  described,  and  [  notice  it  to 
induce  some  of  your  readers  to  make  trial  of  it. 

A. 

*  June  folloiving  is  firoduced  the  heavy  cro/i. 

■  «— ■!UO..g_-  - 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Sii — The  advantages  of  the  cattle  shows  to  the 
agricultural  community,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  has  attended 
them  ;  but  I  have  thought  there  might  be  con- 
nected with  it,  a  fair  for  the  sale  of  live  stock, 
and  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds.  It  was 
one  of  my  objects  in  attending  the  last  exhibition, 
(and  I  found  it  to  be  so  with  others)  to  purcliase 
some  country  cattle,  cows  and  oxen,  work  horses 
and  mules,  but  there  were  none  such  there.  If 
the  i;i-ound  be  sufficiently  extensive,  and  it  did  not 
interfere  with  the  great  objects  of  the  society, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  erect,  or  permit  others  to 
erect  sheds  and  enclosures,  for  the  drovers  and 
dealers,  forthe  accommodation  of  their  cattle  ;  and 
would  it  not  be  advantageous,  both  to  the  sellers 
and  buyers,  thus  to  bring  them  together? 

A.  YOUNG  FARMER. 

[There  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  above 
question. — It  has  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  in 
the  view  of  the  Trustees,  and  we  can  promise, 
that  measures  will  hereafter  be  taken  with  more 
particular  reference  to  it. — In  the  mean  time,  we 
can  promise  every  accommodation  that  can  be  de- 
sired by  th>ise  who  may  send  any  thing  for  sale — 
and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.] 

£dit.  Am.  Far. 


Great  Cro/is. — Mr.  John  Ronald  Titwood,  on 
the  estate  of  Sir  John  Maxwell,  has  a  field  of  red- 
topped  turnips,  in  drills,  28  inches  asunder,  and 
the  plants,  in  consequence  of  deficiencies,  at  18 
inches  distance.  They  were  sown  at  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  after  thinning,  were  repeated- 
ly dressed  with  the  plough.  The  average  weight 
of  the  turnip,  including  the  top,  is  12J  pounds, 
at  the  rate  of  88  tons  per  Scottish  acre  ;  without 
the  top,  9  lbs.  or  OS  tons  per  Scottish  acre,  or  50 
tons  per  English  acre.  Three  of  the  largest  tur- 
nips have  been  sent  to  our  office,  they  weigh, 
without  the  tops,  28j  lbs.  and  24  lbs. — Glasgow 
Chronicle. 

Swedish  Itirnifis. — We  lately  mentioned  Mr. 
Denistoun's  excellent  crop  of  Swedish  turnips, 
cultivated  according  to  the  method  of  Cobbett. 
In  a  field  almost  adjoining,  there  is  a  crop  still 
better,  which  were  raised  by  Mr.  Wm.  Warnock, 
in  the  usual  way.  The  distancebetween  the  drills 
is  28  inches,  and  the  plants  are  nearly  11  inches 
asunder,  or  twenty  in  18  feet.  They  were  sown 
on  the  28th  of  May,  and  were  thinned  with  the 
hoe,  and  parted  and  set  up  with  the  plough,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  practice.  It  was  meant 
to  leave  them  10  inches  asunder ;  but  this  method 
does  not  admit  of  the  same  exactness  as  trans- 
planting. The  Scotch  acre  would  therefore  con- 
tain 26,356  plants,  and  the  English  20,740.  The 
field  in  question,  consisting  of  about  half  an  acre, 
was  examined  on  Saturday,  and  the  average 
weight  of  each  turnip,  with  the  top,  was  found 
to  be  4J-  lbs.  at  the  rate  of  50  tons  per  Scottish 
acre,  or  39  tons  17  cwt.  per  English  acre.  With- 
out the  top,  the  root  weighed  3  lbs.  10  oz.  at  the 
rate  of  42^  tons  per  Scottish  acre,  ar  39i  tons  per 
English  acre. — This  crop  is  therefore  one  fourth 
larger  than  Mr.  Denistoun's. —  Glusgoiv  Chron. 


HV)B,TVCV]\.T\JRE. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE 

IN   MARYLAND — iLXPERIMENTS  MAKING  IN  CARO- 
LINE   COUNTY. 

Potter's-Landing,  Feb.  10th,  1825. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Sir, — One  of  my  neighboar.s  and  myself  have 
each  determined  to  plant  a  small  Vineyard  this 
spring,  say  an  acre  of  land  each.  We  have  se- 
veral treaties  on  planting,  pruning,  &c.  mostly 
through  your  paper.  We  are  in  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  distance  to  set  the  vine  apart ;  can  you, 
through  your  paper,  suggest  the  most  approved 
distance  ?  We  have  collected  several  kinds  of 
grapes,  a  list  of  which  I  enclose  you  ;  can  you  say 
what  kinds  are  the  most  approved  of  for  wine  ? 
If  you  can  suggest  any  other  kinds  that  are  well 
approved  of  for  wine,  that  are  not  contained  in 
the  list  above  mentioned,  you  will  do  me  a  favor 

Has  there  been  any  satisfactory  report  had 
from  the  Vineyards  planted  at  or  near  the  Mo 
bile  Bluffs  some  years  ago  ? 

I  am  your  humble  servant, 

WM.  POTTER. 


Black  Muscadi:«.e, 
White  Muscadine, 
White  Tokay, 
White  Constantia, 
Black  Constantia, 
Purple  Constantia, 
Red   Oval,  or  Raisin 

Grape, 
Susquehannah, 
French  Muscat, 


Jersey,  or  Guernsey, 
Red  Hamburgh, 
Black  Hamburgh, 
Red  Frontignac, 
Burgundy, 
Madeira,  or  Malaga, 
Small  black  Cluster, 
White  Sweet  Water, 
Staunton,  or  Caroline, 
Schuylkill. 


[Having  no  information,  on  the  subject  of  the 
above  letter,  except  what  has  been  given  in  th« 


American  Farmer,  the  Editor  referred  the  en- 
quiries of  Col.  Potter  to  Major  Adlum,  to  whose 
politeness  he  is  indebted  for  the  following  re- 
ply.] 

Vineyard  near  George-loivn,  ( D.  C.)  \ 
Feb.  23i/,.1825.     3 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Dear  Sir, — I  return  you  the  enclosures  of  Gen. 
Wm.  Potter,  and  the  folhnving  is  my  reply  : — If 
foreign  vines  are  planted  the  rows  ought'lo  be  ten 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  to  be  five  feet  distant 
in  the  rows.  If  native  grape  vines  are  planted 
the  rows  ought  to  be  twelve  feet  apart,  and  the 
vines  six  feet  distant  in  the  rows.  I  have  planted 
them  closer  but  found  the  grapes  did  not  ripen 
well,  which  was  the  cause  of  my  adopting  the 
above  mode,  and  they  ought  to  be  trained  as  high 
as  convenient,  for  the  further  from  the  ground 
the  richer  and  finer  the  clusters  ;  but  the  fewer 
foreign  vines  in  the  vineyard  the  better.  The 
Susquehannah  grape  I  do  not  know  by  that  name, 
without  it  is  an  uncommonly  large  Fox  grape. — 
The  Red  Frontignac  I  have,  but  it  is  a  very  bad 
bearer  and  very  few  of  them  ripen.  What  is 
called  the  Black  Constantia  in  the  above  list,  I 
presume  is  what  is  called  at  Philadelphia  and 
other  places,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  grape,  and 
if  it  is,  it  is  a  native  grape,  which  1  call  Clifton's 
Constantia  ;  and  the  small  Black  Cluster,  I  pre- 
sume is  what  is  called  the  Munier,  or  Miller- 
Burgundy.  The  white  Sweet  Water  and  the 
Munier,  are  the  most  common  grape  in  the  gar- 
dens of  our  country,  the  one  called  the  White, 
the  other  the  Blue  English  Grape.  I  have  seve- 
ral of  the  other  kinds  mentioned  in  the  list  which 
I  bought  of  Mr.  Wm.  Prince  last  year,  but  I  do 
not  expect  any  of  them  to  bear  fruit  until  next 
year ;  therefore  I  know  nothing  of  them  except 
what  is  said  in  books.  I  had  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  foreign  grape  vines,  but  I  had  them  grub- 
bed up  before  I  began  to  sell  the  cuttings,  and  in 
future  I  shall  only  keep  a  few  to  supply  those 
who  live  in  towns  with  grapes  for  the  table. 

My  advice  to  all  persons  who  wish  to  plant 
vineyards,  is  to  plant  none  but  such  as  are  certain 
and  good  bearers,  viz :  the  Catawba,  Schuylkill 
Muscadell,  Clifton's  Constantia,  or  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Grape,  the  VVorthington,  the  Bland  Madei- 
ra, by  some  supposed  to  be  the  tiue  Madeira, but 
I  think  it  a  native;  and  to  look  into  their  own 
vicinity,  when  the  native  grapes  ripen  and  to  cul- 
tivate the  best  of  them,  for  it  is  not  the  best  ap- 
ples for  eating  that  makes  the  best  cider,  and  so 
it  is  with  grapes,  those  best  for  the  table  general- 
ly make  an  insipid  wine, the  Miller  Burgundv  ex- 
cepted, as  from  it  I  have  made  a  very  fine  wine. 
I  have  no  doubt  on  my  own  mind,  that  those  who 
plant  foreign  grape  vines  with  an  intention  to 
make  wine,  will  find  themselves  totally  disap- 
pointed, as  all  persons  have  who  have  tried  them 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  the  cause  that  vineyards 
are  not  as  common  as  orchards,  and  that  we  have 
not  been  exporting  thousands  of  pipes  and  hogs- 
heads of  wine  annually.  I  also  advise  those  who 
have  foreign  scientifical  books,  to  put  them  out 
of  sight,  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  throw  them 
into  the  fire  at  once,  and  then  they  cannot  disap- 
point themselves  by  referring  to  them,  except 
McCuUoch  on  making  domestic  wines,  which  is 

the  only  work  I  have  seen  worth  attending  to 

and  as  to  cultivating  the  grapes  with  the  use  of  a 
little  common  sense,  an  American  will  raise  a 
bushel  of  grapes  where  a  foreigner  will  not  have 
a  gallon.^  At  least  all  the  foreigners  1  have  seen 
cultivating  the  grape  will  be  in  that  proportion. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  ADLU-M. 
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DoTiiestic  Economy. 


lutevnal  Ivw^Tcoveuients. 


ON  THE   STRUCTURE  OF  CARRIAGE 
WHEELS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.) 
Sir, — An  enquirer  in  your  last  number,  wishes 
to  know  the  reason  why  tiie  axletrees  of  carriages 
are  sloped  from  the  slioulders  to  the  ends,  on  the 
upper  and  hinder  sides,  and  not  on  the  lower  and 
front  parts  ;  and  observes  that  he  has  "  often 
talked  to  workmen  on  the  subject,  but  never 
could  obtain  any  reasonable  or  satisfactory  justi- 
fication of  their  practice  ;  only  that  they  were 
sure  that  it  was  right,  &c."  The  wheels  arc  cer- 
tainly nearer  to  each  other  at  tl\e  lower  and  fore 
parts,  than  at  the  upper  and  hinder  parts.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  form  of  the  axletree  is, 
that  the  wheels  have  a  constant  tendency  towards 
the  shoulders,  so  much  so,  that  a  carriage  well 
hung,  will  run  ivithout  linchpins  until  some  ob- 
struction forces  the  wheel  outwards.  The  weight 
bears  most  on  the  strongest  part  of  the  axletree, 
by  the  wheels  being  nearer  at  bottom  than  at  top  ; 
tiie  under  spokes  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
of  course  can  better  sustain  the  weight,  and  are 
less  liable  to  work  loose,  in  the  nave,  than  in  an 
oblique  position. 

The  great  object  of  your  Society,  is  to  obtain 
practical  knowledge,  and  although  those  work- 
men with  whom  your  enquirer  "talked  on  the 
subject,  could  never  give  him  any  reasonable  or 

satisfactory  justification  of  their  practice,"  yet  T Juniata  to  Alleghanv,  and  thence  to  Lake  Erie 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  universal  practice  of, (The  Alleghany  is  estimated  by  Darby  at  2500 
builders  of  carriages  of  all  kinds,  is  more  to   be  feet  above  tide  ;    Lake  Erie  is  5651— the  total 


The  Luzerne  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  Susquehanna, 
respectfully  present  the  annexed  statement  to  the 
notice  of  the  Postmaster  of  Baltimore. 
ZAV.  CIST, 
DAVID  SCOTT, 
EBENEZER  BOWMAN, 
E.  CAREY. 
IViiksbarre,  Feb.  14,  1825. 

Com/iarisan  of  the  great  Routes  firojiosed  to  unite 
the  Atlantic  nvith  the  Gruat  Lakes. 

No.  1. — New  York,  by  her  grand  canal — lock- 
age 655  feet — Distance  506  miles. 

No.  2  * — The  JKatiotial  Jioiite,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Susquehanna,  by  Harrisburg,  Wilkesbarre, 
Newtown,  Seneca  Lake,  to  Lake  Erie — lock- 
age 1593  feet — Distance  511  miles. 

No.  3. — Philadelphia,  by  Schuylkill,  Harris- 
burg, Wilkesbarre,  Seneca  Lake,  to  Lake  Erie 
— lockage  2033  feet — Distance  559  miles. 

No.  4  — Trenton,  by  Easton,  Lehigh,  Wilkes- 
barre, Seneca  Lake,  to  Lake  Erie — lockage  by 
the  upper  tunnel  3266,  by  the  lower  do.  2700  feet 
— Distance  436  miles. 

No.  5. — From  Washington  City,  by  Potomac 
river  and  Cumberland,  to  Lake  Erie — lockage 
4833  feet — Distance  559  miles.- 

No.  6.-— From  Philadelphia,  by  the  Union  canal, 


relied  on  than  the  theory  of  Ferguson 

Feb.  14,  1825.  A  FARMER. 

HORSE  SAW-MILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 


lockage  would   be  4410f  feet,  and  the  distance 
about  600  miles. 


*  A  early  200  miles  of  thit  route,  (inchtding 
the  Seneca  Lake  J  may  be  considered  as  finished, 
and  an  ap/iiication  for  a  canal  from  A/ewtown  to 
Sir,— A  gentleman  of  this  State  saw,  and  v/as  Seneca,  is  now  before  the  Legislature  of  Aew 
much  pleased  with  a  horse  saw-miU  in  Philadel-I  York:  ivhen  this  section  is  com/ileted,  there  will 
phia,  used  for  sawing  tlie  timber  composing  thcl/,e  1,^1  826  feet  of  lockage  to  overcome,  and  a 
arks,  which  bring  down  the  Lehigh  coal.  'H&ldistayice  of  278  miles  to  be  made. 
setnied  to  think,  that  if  a  small  pair  ot  burr  stoneS|  |  7/;^^  ts^  after  a  tunnel  440  feet  below  thesum- 
could  be  connected  with  it  (_of  the  possibility  of  ,„;;  ^f  ^/,e  Alleghany  is  allowed  for. 
so  doing  he  had  no  doubt)  it  would  become  a  most 

valuable  machine  on  our  plantations.     Here  per-  "-a^9<SS^ 

mit  me  to  ask  your  insertion  of  a  request  that  MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS,  from  late  Eng 
Mr.  Elliot,  who  makes  them,  would  turnish  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  received  at  the  office  of  the 
American  Farmer  with  a  specification  of  h.s  saw-  American  Farmer, 
mill,  and  grist  mill  in  addition;  and  to  add,  that 
I  do  so  in  consequence  of  gentlemen  asking  me  to 
obtain  information  on  the  subject,  to  whom  I  gave 
the  above  named  individual  account  of  it — as 
well  as  my  conviction,  that  if  known  here,  they 
would  (I  am  almost  tempted  to  say)  become  ge- 
neral. A.MPHICON. 
S.  Carolina,  Feb.  8,  1825. 

THE  SILK  WORM. 

J.  F.  Dufour,  Esq.  of  Vevay,  Indiana,  proposes 
to  introduce  there,  the  rearing  of  the  Silk  VVorm, 
and  with  that  view,  has  written  to  the  Editor  of 
the  American  Farmer,  to  procure  him  a  few  hun- 
dred of  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worm.  For  the  bet- 
ter accomplishment  we  submit  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  letter,  and  shall  be  much  indebted 
to  any  gentleman  who  will  enable  us  to  fulfil  his 
request : — 

"The  eggs  are  generally  laid  by  the  butterfly 
on  paper,  a  piece  of  tlie  paper  to  which  they  ad- 
here lieing  carefully  folded  witli  a  little  raw  cot- 
ton between  the  folds,  and  wrapt  up  likewise  in 
raw  cotton,  might  be  enclosed  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  and  forwarded  by  mail.  Any  reasonable 
charge  which  may  be  made  for  them,  will  be  re- 
mitted by  mail,  together  with  the  thanks  of  your 
obedient  servant,  JOHN  F.  DUFOUR." 


From  the  Scotsman. 

IRON  RAIL  ROADS,  AND  THE  STEAM 
COACH. 

When  the  steam  coach  is  brought  fully  into  use, 
practice  will  teach  us  many  things  respecting  it, 
of  which  theory  leaves  us  ignorant.  With  the  fa- 
cilities for  rapid  motion,  for  which  it  will  afford, 
however,  we  think  we  are  not  too  sanguine,  in 
expecting  to  see  the  present  extreme  rate  of  trav- 
elling doubled.  We  shall  then  be  carried  at  the 
rate  of  400  miles  a  day,  with  all  the  ease  we  now 
enjoy  in  the  steam  boat,  but  without  the  annoy- 
ance of  sea  sickness,  or  the  danger  of  being  burn- 
ed or  drowned.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the 
effects  of  such  an  extraordinary  facility  of  com- 
munication, when  generally  introduced.  From 
Calais  to  Petersburgh,  or  Constantinople,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  but  a  journey  of  5  days;  and  the 
tour  of  Europe  might  be  accomplished  in  a  short- 
er time  than  our  grand-fathers  took  to  travel  to 
London  and  home  again. — The  Americans  with 
their  characteristic  ardor  for  improvement,  are 
now  collecting  information  about  rail-ways,  and 
locomotive  macliines  in  England.  And  to  them 
these  inventions  will  jirove  of  inestimable  value. 
—Some  persons  doubt  for  instance,  whether  it  is' 


possible  to  keep  so  vast  a  territory  as  theirs  united 
under  one  Government.  But  it  is  forgotten,  that 
extent  of  the  territory  is  a  bar  to  political  union, 
only  as  it  renders  communications  slow  and  diffi- 
cult ;  and  that  with  the  rapid  and  easy  means  of  in- 
tercourse which  the  rail-way  affords.  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  and  Colombia  river,  though  dis- 
tant, respectively,  from  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand  miles,  will  be  politic?illy  and  morally 
nearer  to  one  another  than  London  and  Edinburgh 
were  a  century  ago.  Free  governments,  in  an- 
cient times,  were  necessarily  small,  because  they 
depend  on  union  of  sentiment,  in  the  mass  of  the 
people;  and  one  citizen  would  not  then  know  the 
opinion  of  anotlter  at  thirty  miles  distance.  But 
the  post,  the  press,  and  tlie  stage  coach,  have 
made  it  easier  to  unite  twentv  millions  of  men  in 
a  common  caBse,  in  our  days,  than  it  was  to  unite 
the  fiftieth  part  of  the  number  in  the  days  of 
Philip' of  Macedon.  And  with  the  means  of  com- 
munication, we  are  likely  soon  to  possess,  we 
think,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  who  will 
inhabit  North  Ameixca,  next  century,  will  be 
more  completely  one  Jieolde,  than  the  inhabitants 
[of  France  or  Britain  at  this  day.  It  is  pleasing 
indeed  to  think,  that  at  the  moment  when  the  gi- 
gantic  republicks  of  the  new  world  are  starting 
into  existence,  the  inventive  genius  of  man  is 
'creating  new,  moral,  and  mechanical  powers  to 
cement,  and  bind  their  vast  and  distant  members 
together,  and  to  give  the  human  race  the  bene- 
fits of  a  more  extended  and  perfect  civilization. 
But  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  additional  secu- 
rity, which  an  opulent  and  highly  improved  coun- 
try will  in  future  derive  from  the  facility  of  its 
internal  means  of  communication.  Were  a  for- 
eign enemy,  for  instance,  to  invade  England,  500 
steam  wagons  could  convey  50,000  armed  men  in 
one  day  to  the  point  assailed  ;  and  within  one 
week,  it  would  be  easy  by  the  same  means,  to 
collect  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  one 
spot,  all  quite  fresh  and  fit  for  action. 

From  the  Farmer's  Journal. 
ON  STORING  MANGEL  WURTZEL. 
Surrey,  Oct.  15,  1824. 

Sir, — Not  perceiving  that  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents has  given  to  your  inquirer  Mm.  (in  your 
Journal  of  Sept.  27)  any  answer  as  to  the  cheapest 
and  best  mode  of  storing  mangel  wurtzel,  (your 
correspondent  in  the  Journal  of  the  11th  inst. 
having  only  stated  the  proper  mode  of  stacking 
it  in  yards,  when  carted  home,)  I  take  the  liber- 
ty of  detailing  to  you  a  mode  which  I  have  found 
cheap  and  effectual  for  storing  a  crop,  grown  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles  from  my  homestead, 
in  a  light,  mellow,  sandy  soil.  Whether  the 
same  mode  would  equally  succeed  in  a  stiff  clay, 
1 1  should  much  doubt. 

In  the  month  of  November,  I  caused  my  man- 
gel wurtzel  roots  to  be  drawn  ;  the  persons  em- 
ployed, after  drawing  them,  grasped,  as  nearly 
as  they  could  judge,  half  the  foliage  of  a  root  in 
one  hand,  and  half  in  the  other,  and  forcing  their 
hands  in  opposite  directions,  tore  off  the  leaves 
in  two  halves,  leaving  the  crown  or  bud  of  the 
root  unhurt,  (the  leaves  were  afterwards  collect- 
ed and  carted  home  for  cows  and  pigs.)  If  either 
the  tops  or  the  tails  are  cut  of!',  they  do  not  keep 
so  well.  The  men  then  threw  the  roots  on  the 
ground,  to  the  right  and  left,  leaving  an  open 
space  free  from  roots  and  leaves,  for  the  opera- 
tion of  ploughing.  I  next  split  a  six-furrow  ridge, 
ploughing  as  deep  as  my  plough  could  go,  and 
twice  in  a  place ;  and  when  I  came  to  the  centre, 
1  caused  the  plough  to  pass  three  times  up  and 
down  the  central  furrow,  making  it  as  deep  and 
wide  as,  by  that  process,  I  could  effect.  I  then 
employed  persons  to  throw  all  the  roots  which 
lay  sufficiently  near  for  a  man  to  throw   them. 
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from  the  right  and  the  left,  into  that  trench  or 
furrow;  aixl  after  that,  I  sent  a  person  alonf!;  the 
furrow  to  (lisi;0se  the  roots  smoothly  and  liori- 
zoBtally<hercin.  I  then  reversed  the  furrows  on 
the  roots  with  a  plough  ;  again  passing  tlic  ploiigli 
twice  in  a  place,  plouglxing  the  central  furrows 
as  deep  as  I  possibly  could,  in  order  to  raise  the 
ridge  as  high  in  the  middle  as  possible,  and  ma- 
king the  furrows  shallower  at  the  two  outsides. 
I  then  used  a  simple  machine,  a  triangle,  compo- 
sed of  three  elm  boards,  of  one  inch  tliick,  ten 
or  twelve  inches  wide,  and  about  four  feet  long  ;; 
on  the  board  which  formed  the  base,  were  fixed 
two  staples,  to  which  I  hung  on  the  two  chain 
traces  of  one  horse  ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  apex 
or  point  of  the  machine,  were  affixed  two  com- 
mon plough  handles,  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  each  other,  for  a  man  to  hold.  One  person 
led  the  horse,  and  another  lield  the  machine, 
which  was  made  to  pass  first  along  one  side  of  the 
ridge,  and  then  to  return  along  the  other  side; 
and  by  dei)ressing  the  oufvvard  end  of  the  base  of 
the  triangle  into  the  utermost  furrow,  and  eleva- 
ting the  interior  end,  a  sharp  ridge  of  sandy  soil 
was  raised  along  the  central  line  immediately 
over  the  roots,  and  a  smooth  and  regular  slope 
was  formed,  descending  from  the  ridge  to  the 
lateral  furrows.  The  first  heavy  storm  that  fell 
beat  down  the  sand  to  such  a  firm  surface,  as  to 
throw  off  the  bulk  of  the  rain-water  that  after- 
wards fell  on  it  to  the  exterior  furrows  ;  and  when 
I  opened  the  ridges  in  March  following,  not  a 
root  was  injured  by  the  frost:  but  it  ought  to  be 
remarked,  that  while  I  was  engaged  in  burying 
the  roots,  a  heavy  storm  came  on ;  and  I  perse- 
vered in  burying  one  or  two  rows  of  roots  after 
they  were  thoroughly  wet.  These  roots,  when 
opened  in  spring,  were  alone,  of  all  the  crop,  all 
black  and  rotten ;  but  those  which  were  buried 
in  dry  weather,  were  almost  every  root  sound  It 
is  therefore  important  to  bury  them  in  dry  weath- 
er. 1  ought  to  add,  that  when  I  took  tliem  up,  I 
ploughed  back  the  furrows  from  the  central  ridge 
as  deep  as  I  could  go,  till  the  ploughshare  came 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  roots,  and  then  I  rais- 
ed ihem  with  a  three-pronged  fork,  and  consu 
nied  them  with  sheep  on  the  place  of  growth,  as 
the  occasions  of  my  ewes  and  lambs  required  ; 
and  never  saw  I  a  better  crop  of  oats,  nor  a  more 
full  and  splendid  plant  of  saintfoin  under  them, 
nor  two  finer  crops  of  saintfoin  hay  in  the  first 
succeeding  summer,  than  those  which  on  a  thin 
Surrey  Down  succeeded  this  treatment. 

With  the  practice  of  stacking  the  roots  in  stall, 
and  at  home,  the  culture  of  mangel  wurtzel  must 
necessarily  be  confined  to  a  very  small  space  near 
the  homestead :  If  a  cheap  and  practicable  plan 
of  storing  the  roots  at  a  distance  from  home  be 
adopted,  they  may  be  grown  on  any  part  of  any 
light  land  farm,  to  the  comfort  and  enriching  of 
hundreds.    , 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'      A  SURREY  FARMER. 

Brutality  chastised. — The  attention  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  arrested  in  the  Strand,  near  South- 
ampton-street, on  Wednesday,  by  two  ruffians, 
in  dirty  garbs,  offending  in  the  most  outrageous 
manner,  every  female  they  met.  A  gentleman- 
like young  man  remonstrated,  when  one  of  the 
ruffians  struck  him,  and  was  immediately  knock- 
ed down  by  the  gentleman,  who  was  stated  to  be 
a  Mr.  Finch.  The  other  fellow  rushed  upon  him, 
when  Mr.  Finch  hit  him  in  the  mouth,  and  drop- 
ped him.  The  gentleman  threw  his  coat  into  a 
shop,  and  in  thi  ee  rounds  completely  punished  the 
ruffian  for  his  barbarity,  and  lay  on  the  ground 
thoroughly  beaten  The  other  ruffian  escaped 
after  the  populace  had  done  with  him. 

Thursday,  the  annual  sermon  was  preached  at 


the  parish  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster, 
according  to  the  will  of  Mrs.  Joan  Barnett,  com- 
monly  called  "the  oatmeal  woman."  She  left  to 
twenty  poor  widows  of  that  parish,  40s.  per  an- 
num each  for  ever  ;  20s.  for  a  sermon  to  be  preach- 
ed annually  on  the  4th  of  November;  20s.  to  the 
overseers  of  the  parish  for  a  treat,  and  one  of 
the  dishes  at  the  entertainment,  in  memory  of 
her,  is  always  to  be  an  oatmeal  pudding  ;  and  half 
a-crown  to  the  clerk,  and  half-a-crown  to  the  sex- 
ton. •' 

M.  Fortual  states,  that  all  the  children  to  whom 
he  administered  sulphur  were  protected  from 
measles  at  a  time  when  this  disease  was  epidemic. 
The  following  is  the  formula  which  he  prescrib- 
ed : — Take  of  sulphur,  half  an  ounce  ;  sugar,  in 
powder,  a  dram  ;  mix.  Take,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  powder;  and  con- 
tinue it  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic. — 
Journal  des  Pratischen  Heilkunde,  i^c. — (From 
the  Medical  Nefiosilory.) 

Thursday  night,  a  little  after  ten  o'clock,  a  man 
threw  himself  ofl' the  centre  arch  of  the  South- 
wark  Bridge.  On  the  alarm  being  given,  James 
Harrison,  a  waterman,  with  another  person,  im- 
mediately put  off  in  a  boat  ;  but  could  not  dis- 
cover the  body  of  the  unfortunate  man.  They, 
however,  brought  on  shore  with  them  his  hat, 
which  they  found  floating  ;  in  the  inside  of  which 
was  written,  "J.Clayton,  5, Swan  court,  Gravel- 
lane." 

^  Great  Match. — Mr.  Lipscomb,  the  equestri- 
an, who  last  month  rode  eight  horses  92  miles  in 
four  hours  and  a  half,  for  200  sovereigns,  started 
at  Hyde-parkcorner,  early  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  6th  instant,  to  go  90  miles  in  five  hours  upon 
eight  horses.  It  was  a  heavy  betting  match,  at 
six  to  four  on  time,  but  it  was  a  propitious  day  for 
the  undertaking.  The  stakes  were  500  sove- 
eigns,  and  the  ground  was  to  the  64  mile  stone 
on  the  Bath  road,  and  26  miles  back,  a  mile  on 
the  London  side  Reading.     The  first  horse  went 

12  miles  in  38  minutes  14  seconds  ;  the  second 
horse  did  nine  miles  in  29  minutes  33  seconds ; 
the  third  horse  went  toTwyford,  Berks,  13  miles 
in  41  minutes  27  seconds;  the  fourth  horse  per- 
formed 12  miles  in  27  minutes  29  seconds  ;  the 
fifth,  13  miles  in  41  minutes  57  seconds  ;  sixth, 
eight  miles  in  28  minutes  14  seconds;  seven'.h  did 

13  miles  in  44  minutes  37"  seconds;  the  last  horse, 
and  the  fastest  of  the  eight,  had  only  to  perform 
10  miles  in  38  minutes  29  seconds,  and  he  did  it 
cleverly  in  32  minutes,  winning  by  six  minutes  and 
the  seconds. 

The  value  of  the  steam-engine  to  this  country 
may  be  estimated  from  calculations  which  shew 
that  the  steam-engines  in  England  represent  the 
power  of  320,000  horses,  which  is  equal  to  that 
of  1,920,000  men ;  which  being  in  fact  managed 
by  35,000  men  only,  add  actually  to  the  power  of 
our  ijopulation  1,884,000  men. 

Mr.  Atkins's  Menagerie  of  Wild  Beasts  has 
been  exhibiting  at  Windsor,  during  the  whole  ot 
the  last  week.  Three  fine  cubs,  the  progeny  of 
a  lion  and  tigress,  have  attracted  some  hundreds 
of  spectators,  being  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
that  ever  occurred.  They  have  the  hinder-parts 
of  a  tiger,  and  the  head  and  fore  parts  of  a  lion 
Two  of  them  are  quite  white,  and  the  other  strip- 
ed. They  are  all  likely  to  do  well,  nothsvith- 
standing  the  tigress  will  not  suckle,  nor  suflfer 
them  to  approach  her.  They  are  suckled  by  a 
bitch.  His  Majesty,  being  apprised  of  the  above 
singular  occurrence,  has  been  pleased  to  signify 
hi*  intention  of  seeing  them. 

To  detect  Adulteration  in  Bread. — The  follow- 
ing simple  experiment  to  ascertain  wliether  bread 
be  made  of  proper  materials  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  one  : — Heat  a  knife,  and  plunge  it  in  the 
loaf:  if  the  blade,  when  drawn  out,  appear  bright. 


and  not  incrusted  with  a  white  chaiky  substance, 
it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  free  from  some  of  the  per- 
nicious ingredients  generally  used  by  bakers  in 
the  adulteration  of  bread. — Medical  Adviser. 

The  match  between  Lord  Althorp  and  C.  Hill- 
yard,  Esq.  for  the  best  and  cleanest  crop  of  ten 
acies  of  Swedish  turnips,  has  been  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  Lord  Althnrp's  crop,  on  Northumberland 
ridges,  at  29  inches  asunder. 

ton.  cwt.  lbs. 
Weight  per  acre  of  Lord  Althorp's 

cro]), 21     13     24 

Ditto  of  Mr.  Hillyard's,      .         .         20     00     10 

They  were  weighed  without  the  roots  and  tops. 
Had  the  season  been  kind  for  the  sowing,  at  the 
latter  end  of  May,  a  greater  weight  would  have 
been  produced. 

The  tShi/i  Columbus. — The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract   from  the    books  of  the   Custom-house  re- 
sjjecting   the  ship    Columbus: — The  Columbus, 
Quebec,  W.  Mackellar,  3690,  Blackwall,  .Martin. 
41  pieces  oak  timber,         Gillespie  6c  Co. 

3,253  pine  ditto,  ditto. 

54,854  staves  and  headings,  ditto. 

30,261  deals,  ditto. 

5,082  ditto.  Caldwell  &  Co. 

56  pieces  timber,  Gillespie  8c  Co. 

Fart  of  the  cargo  was  thrown  out  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

Commercial. — Liverjiool,  Jan.  7,  1825. 

In  handing  you  my  annual  circular,  I  would  beg 
leave  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  im- 
portant fact  of  the  stock  of  Cotton  remaining  on 
hand  in  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  1824,  being 
smaller  than  it  has  been  at  any  period  since  the  year 
1817 :  in  Liverpool  alone,  there  is  a  total  decrease 
of  stock  of  140,000  bags,  of  which  127,000  bags 
are  of  United  States  cotton,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  consumption  of  this  article  has  greatly  in- 
creased, being  estimated  at  11,660  bags  per  week, 
(as  stated  below)  against  11,160  in  1823. 

By  the  annexed  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
total  import  into  Great  Britain  in  1824  has  been 
540,600  bags,  against  66l:,400  in  1823,  showing  a 
decrease  of  127,800  bags :  from  the  United  States 
alone  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of  165,840,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  an  increase 
from  the  Brazils  and  from  Egypt ;  from  tlie  lat- 
ter this  increase  has  been  28190  bags,  and  our 
supplies  during  the  present  year  from  that  coun- 
try are  expected  to  be  large,  though  probably  not 
to  the  extent  anticipated  by  many ;  at  any  rate  it 
will  require  a  much  larger  import  from  all  parts, 
than  from  present  appearances  we  are  likely  to 
receive,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  import 
of  last  year.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  un- 
til the  month  of  June,  Cotton  varied  but  little  in 
price,  but  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, it  declined,  even  in  the  face  of  a  continnal 
diminution  in  the  import,  until  early  in  October, 
when,  in  consequence  of  reports  of  injury  to  the 
growing  crops  having  been  received,  some  specu- 
lation took  place,  and  these  accounts  having  been 
confirmed  by  every  subsequent  arrival,  prices 
have  continued  to  improve,  and  the  year  closed 
with  an  advance  on  the  Prices  Current  of  the  1st 
October  of  2d.  per  lb.  on  Uplands,  IJd.  on  Or- 
leans and  Alabama,  and  from  Id.  a  l^d.  on  other 
descriptions.  On  the  1st  of  the  present  month 
the  stock  in  this  place  was  ascertained,  and  as  it 
proved  much  lighter  than  was  expected,  an  im- 
mediate and  animated  demand  commenced  at  an 
advance  of  ^d.,  which  has  been  followed  up  with 
a  further  improvement  of  jd.  on  Uplands,  Or- 
leans, and  Alabamas,  making  an  advance  in  those 
descriptions  of  liper  'b.  within  three  days,  and 
the  sales  within  that  short  time  have  been  22800 
bagsoi  all  sorts:  the  demand  continues  good,  and 
the  advance  above  stated  is  readily  obtained. — 
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From  the  above  facts,  it  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumeci  that  our  present  prices,  which  are  fully  Sd, 
per  lb.  higher  than  in  September,  will  be  main- 
tained. The  following  is  a  statement  showing 
the  consumption  of  each  description  of  Cotton 
per  week  during  the  year  1S24,  viz : — 
American,  7350  bs.  p.  wk.  are  382200  bs.  pr.  ar.n. 
Brazil,         2850       "         "  148200     " 

East  India,  640       "         "  33280     " 

Other  sorts,820       "         "  42640     " 

11660  bagspr.  week  606320  bs.  pr.  ann. 


for  the  superiority  between  the  Short-horned  and 
Hereford  breeds,  travelling  more  than  twenty 
miles,  six-pence  per  mile  for  going  and  returning, 
for  the  first,  second,  and  third  best  Cattle,  as  de- 
cided by  the  Judges. 


Sir  C.  Morgan,  £10  10 
J.  Haffenden,  Esq.     5  5 
C.  H.  Leigh,  Esq. 
li.  M.  Chadwick, 

Esq. 
R.  Lascelles,  Esq. 
R.  F.  Jenner,  Esq. 


5  5 


5  5 


1   1 


S.  Homfray  Esq.  £3 
i.  Hutchinson,  Esq.  2 
Rev.  H.  Berry,  2 

Sir  H.  C.  Ibbotson, 

Bart.  2 

Chas.  Hanbury  Tra- 

cey,  Esq.  5 


The  sales  of  Tobacco  last  month  in  Liverpool 
have  been  930  hhds.  and  those  of  tlie  year  9640, 
viz.  33S0  Virginia  Leaf,  3825  do.  Stemmed,  585 
Kentucky  Leaf,  1684  do.  Stemmed,  and  about  170 
of  other  sorts.  The  stock  remaining  on  hand 
here  is  9250  hhds.  against  11000;  in  London, 
14750  against  17000,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom 5300  against  4100  in  December,  1823  :  the 
import  during  the  past  year  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably, having  been  70000  hhds.  against  95600 
in  1823. 

Ashes. — The  import  of  American  Ashes  in 
1824  has  been  33500  barrels.  The  stock  on  hand 
is  estimated  at  730  barrels  of  United  States  Pots, 
and  M20  do.  Pearls,  and  of  12970  Montreal  Pots 
and  4980  do.  Pearls,  being  an  increase  of  stock  of 
about  1700  barrels  over  that  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year:  the  consumption  has  greatly  in- 
creased, in  consequence  of  the  additional  duty  on 
Barrilla,  having  been  31900  barrels  in  1824,  which 
is  more  by  9000  barrels  than  were  consumed  the 
year  before. 

Bark. — The  import  of  this  article  has  been  2800 
casks,  and  the  stock  consists  of  1570  Philadelphia 
and  890  casks  of  New-York. 

Of  Clover  seed  we  have  received  2500  casks 
and  barrels,  and  of  Flaxseed  nearly  10,000  hhds. 
of  the  former,  900  casks  remained  on  hand,  and 
of  the  latter  nearly  2000,  including  1300  left  over 
from  last  year. 

The  import  of  Flour  has  been  very  heavy,  viz. 
S3,750barrels,  of  which  nearly  40,000  remain,  and 
of  these  not  more  than  12,500  barrels  are  sweet: 
there  has  not  been  much  doing  in  this  article  of 
late,  but  none  can  be  bought  under  my  highest 
quotations,  which  are  8s.  a  9s.  lower  than  in  De- 
cember, 1823. 

The  'supply  of  Rice  in  1824  from  America 
has  been  13,.5bOcasksagainst  12,000  in  theprece- 
ding  year  ;  but  the  stock,  notwithstanding  this  in. 
crease,  is  less  by  400  casks  than  at  the  same  peri- 
od last  year,  and  prices  nearly  the  same. 

The  import  of  Turpentine  into  Great  Britain 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  greater  than  at 
any  former  period:  in  Liverpool  alone  it  has 
amounted  to  102,000  barrels,  and  exceeds  that  of 
1823  by  32,000,  and  in  consequence  prices  have 
declined  since  April  full  3s.  per  cwt. ;  the  con- 
sumption has  increased  about  8500  barrels  ;  but 
the  stock  on  hand  is  so  large  (41,000  bbls.  against 
14,000  in  1823)  that  there  is  not  much  probability 
of  any  material  improvement  in  price.  Of  the 
above  stock,  8000  barrels  are  held  on  speculation, 
and  the  remainder  is  in  the  hands  of  importers. 

The  im])ort  of  Tar  from  the  United  States  has 
been  15,200  bbls.  of  which  there  are  oidy  2000  re- 
maining ;  we  have  not  received  any  lately,  and 
tlie  first  arrival  will  probably  command  full  pri- 
cts.  1  remain,  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv't, 
ARCHIBALD  GRACIE,  Jr. 

SwKEi'STAKES  and  SuiiSCRlPTiONS  have  already 
been  entered  into,  to  be  decided  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion in  December,  1824. 

Subscription  for  defraying  the  travelling  ex- 
pences  of  Short-horned  Cattle,  exhibited  at  the 
f  redegar  Show  in  December,  1824,  contending 


Sweepstakes  of  Ten  Guineas  each,  for  the 
best  yearling  Heifer  of  any  breed,  the  property 
of  the  subscribers  ;  the  age  to  be  particularly 
specified,  in  order  that  every  allowance  may  be 
made  by  the  Judges. 

Sir  C.  Morgan, 

C.  Morgan,  Esq.        I  Mr.  C.  Champion, 

Mr.  J.  Yarworth,      |  Mr.  J.  White. 

Half  a  Guinea  to  the  Proprietor,  (being  a  Cot- 
tager,) for  the  best  couple  of  Turkies,  Geese, 
Ducks,  or  Fowls.  One  Guinea  to  the  Person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  Hives  of  Bees,  in  1824. 
Certificate  to  be  produced. 

Every  accommodation  given  to  Cattle  sent  for 
exhibition.  Certificates  of  the  ages  to  be  sent 
with  the  Cattle. 

All  Cattle  sent  for  exhibition  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  be  tied  up. 

'Iredei^ar,  Jayi,  13,  1824. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  March  4,  1825. 

PRICES  OF  COUNTRy'pRODUCE. 

Flour,  from  the  wagons,  S4  75— Susquehannah 
do.  S4-62^— White  Wheat,  95  to  S1.05— Red  do. 
90  to  95— Corn,  white,  32  cents— Yellow,  do.  35 
to  37J  cts.— Hay,  per  ton,  eS8— Corn  Beef,  7  cts.— 
Mutton,  8  cents — Beef,  prime  pieces,  8  to  10  cts. 
— Hams,  10  to  12  cents— Middlings,  8  to  10  cts.— 
Butter,  20  to  25  cents— Cheese,  8  to  10  cents. 

No  sales  of  Tobacco  since  our  last  report. 


— -*:»®« 

FROM    A    PHILADELPHIA    PAPER 

Philadeljihia  Market. — There  was  a  glorious 
show  of  fat  beef,  fat  pork,  and  fat  mutton,  in  the 
High-Street  Market  on  Saturday.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing by  way  of  specimens. 

A  Heifer,  5  years  old,  fed  by  Barney.  Net 
Beef  1078  lbs.  This  is  said  to  be  more  net  beef 
than  was  ever  before  obtained  from  a  heifer  of 
this  age. 

A  Steer,  4  years  old  last  month.  Bake  well  breed, 
fed  by  Barney.     Net  Beef  1397  lbs. 

A  7  years  old  Steer.  Teeswater  breed,  fed  by 
Lowry.     Net  beef  1302  lbs. 

A  Steer,  Pennsylvania  breed,  fed  by  Lowry. — 
Net  beef,  1730  lbs. 

[The  heifer  and  first  steer  above  mentioned, 
were  bred  by  General  Ridgely,  of  Hampton,  and 
are  said  to  be  of  Bakewell  and  Dutch  breed  mix- 
ed. We  have  seen  three  ribs  of  the  heifer,  which, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  her  extraordinary  net 
weight,  go  to  prove  her  to  have  been  one  of  the 
finest  animals  ever  bred  in  any  country.] 

Ed.  Am.  Far. 


PUBLISHED    IN    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER    BY 
ORDER   OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  deli- 
vered from  Pig  Point  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  October,  1824  ;  ending  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January,  1825. 


This  Institution  is  three  miles  north  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  a  situation  justly  considered  pleasant 
and  healthy  The  house  is  large — built  express- 
ly for  a  Boarding  School,  and  well  calculated  for 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  a  large  family, 
with  spacious  grounds  for  the  recreation  of  the 
students. 

Pupils,  without  any  positive  restriction  as  to 
age,  are  received  into  the  family  as  boarders,  and 
carefully  instructed  in  the  ditFerent  branches  of 
English  and  Classical  Learning.  The  English 
department  comprising  Spelling,  Reading,  Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic,  Geo.graphy,  the  use  of  the 
Globes,  Grammar,  Algebra,  Geometiy,  Mensu- 
ration, Surveying,  Navigation,  Book-keeping,  Na- 
tural History,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  8cc. 
is  under  the  particular  care  of  the  subscriber, 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  taught  by 
a  well  qualified  teacher.  The  pupils  are  also  in- 
structed by  Lecturesand  Experiments  in  the  most 
useful  parts  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy. 

Terms. — For  Boarding,  Washing,  Mending, 
8cc.  and  Tuition,  in  any  ot  the  branches  except 
the  Languages,  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  one 
hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

Five  dollars  a  quarter  in  addition  for  the  Greek 
or  Latin.  Books,  Instruments,  &c.  furnished  at 
customary  prices. 

DAVID  GRISCOM. 

IWcVvavA  Weavev, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON,  respectfully  in- 
forms his  friends  and  the  public  in  general,  that 
he  has  commenced  practising  in  the  above  pro- 
fession; assuring  them  that  all  animals  intrusted 
to  him  will  be  attended  to  with  all  possible  atten- 
tion and  care.  He  flatters  himself,  with  the  prac- 
tice that  he  has  had  in  London  and  different  parts 
of  Europe,  to  have  a  share  of  public  patronage. 

R.  W.  by  means  of  his  surgical  system,  cas- 
trates horses  in  a  manner  which  has  been  allow- 
ed to  be  the  easiest  and  safest  ever  acted  on  hor- 
ses— in  training  may  take  their  regular  exercise 
in  three  days  after  the  operation  is  performed, 
which  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  excellence  of  this 
method  over  any  other  now  in  practice. 

He  may  be  consulted  at  all  hours  in  the  day  at 
No.  9,  German-lane. 


Domestic 
growtU. 

Growth  not 
of  tills 
state. 

Re-ill. 

speeted. 

Total' 

Number  in- 
spected. 

50 

50 

Number  de- 
livered. 

118 

118 

GASSAWAY  PIN  DELL,  Insjiector. 

Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Feb.  8,  1825. 
True  Cojiy  from  the  original  rejiort  on  Jile  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.S.  Md. 


GONIEN  IS  OF  THIS  NUMUKR. 

Iini>oftaiit  expei-imeiits  made  under  the  dii-ection  of  the 
Secretary  at  War,  to  determine  to  proper  rules  for  ascer- 
taining the  draught  of  Ploughs,  and  the  relative  merits  of  six 
celebi-ated  Ploughs — Experiments  to  ascertain  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  preparing  and  using  by  vHrious  pi-ocesses, 
and  in  diftercnt  forms,  several  kinds  of  grain,  &c.  for  food 
for  hogs,  ciltle,  &c.—  To  the  JVIaMiifaeturers  and  Mechanics 
of  tht;  United  States— On  the  culture  of  the  Vine  in  Mary- 
land ;  eKperiments  making  in  CaroUne  County— On  the 
structure  of  Carriage  Wheels — Horse  Saw  Mill — The  Silk 
Worin — Miscellaneous  Items  from  iHe  Knglish  papers  re- 
ceived at  the  office  of  ihe  American  Farmer —Internal  Im- 
provement— Fat  Heef  in  the  Philadelphia  market— Prices 
Current — .\dvertiscments,  &c. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


PREMIUMS— q/7"fr«(r  by  the  Mary/and  Agrkul- 
tural  Society,  to  be  distributed  at  the  .^iinuat 
£xhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Maryland  Tavern, 
in  June,  1826. 

A  List  of  the  Premiums  to  be  distributed  at 
the  exhibition  in  June  next — that  is,  June,  1825, 
will  be  found  in  number  47,  page  371,  of  the  Far- 
mer, of  the  llth  of  last  month.*  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  those  premiums  are  chiefly  fovdotnes- 
tic  animals  and  for  house/told  manufactures,  and 
some  other  objects  and  things  for  which  prepara- 
tion may  be  made  prior  to  June  next ;  but,  as 
crops  cannot  be  gathered  before  that  time,  the 
premiums  for  them  will  not  be  distributed  until 
June  of  1826.  It  will  be  understood  then,  dis- 
tinctly, that  premiums  similar  to  those  whicli 
have  been  offered  for  distribution  in  next  June,  are 
alsooffered  for  June,  1826.  In  addition  to  which, 
the  Trustees  offer  the  following  for  distribution 
in  June,  1826,  relating,  chiefly,  to  FARMS  and 
CROPS,  to  wit:— 

For  the  Farm  of  not  less  than  100  acres,  which 
shall  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  economy  and  nett  profit,  consistent- 
ly with  its  permanent  improvement,  refer- 
ence being  had  to  its  natural  advantages  as  to 
soil,  situation,  &c.  a  premium  of  §20 

For  the  second  best  do.  particulars  as  above,    30 
CROPS. 

For  the  best  20  contiguous  acres  of  wheat,  to 
be  not  less  than  30  hu-^hels  per  acre,  g20 

For  the  best  20  contiguous  acresof  Indian  corn, 
yield  not  less  than  60  do.  15 

For  the  best  20  do.  rye,  not  less  than  35  bush- 
els, 12 

For  the  best  10  do.  hay  of  timothy,  clover,  rye, 
or  orchard  grass,  or  any  of  the  above  mixed  ; 
weight  to  be  ascertained  at  least  one  month 
after  cutting,  15 

For  the  best  10  do.  wheat,  yield  not  less  than 
30  bushels  per  acre,  12 

For  the  best  10  do.  Indian  corn,  yield  not  less 
than  60  bushels  per  acre,  10 

For  the  best  10  do.  rye,  as  above,  yield  not  less 
than  35  do.  10 

For  the  best  5  do.  hay,  as  above,  10 

For  the  best  crop  of  tobacco,  not  less  than  five 
hogsheads,  highest  price,  20 

For  the  second  best,  do.  do.  10 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest  quan- 
tity  of  seed  cotton  within  this  State,  10 

For  the  best  acre  of  potatoes,  not  less  than  250 
bushels,  10 

For  the  best  acre  of  carrots,  not  less  than  400 
bushels  per  acre,  10 

For  the  best  acre  of  mangel  wurtzel,  not  less 
than  800  bushels  per  acre,  10 

For  the  best  acre  ot  ruta  baga,  not  less  than 
400  do.  '  10 

To  the  proprietor  of  the  apple  orchard,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  200  trees,  who  shall 
evince  the  most  judicious  management,  10 

For  the  most  successful  experiment  in  water- 
rotting,  or  otherwise  preparing  flax  or  hemp  ; 
the  quantity  to  be  not  less  than  50  lbs.  the 
whole  process  to  be  stated,  10 

*The  premium  offered  for  best  grass  fed  bullock 
in  June  next,  was  inserted  by  mistake.  It  had 
been  proposed  for  October,  but  the  time  being  al- 
tered the  ol)ject  is  unsuitable,  and  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  erased  from  the  list. — Editor. 

Philadelphia,  March  3d,  1824. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
Dear   Sir,-^I  send  you  herewith,  evidence  of 
the  produce  of  a  given  number  of  acres  of  land, 
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in  wheat  and  corn,  in  Erie  Co.  Pennsylvania. — 
The  product  in  corn  is  good,  if  it  is  not  great, 
and  that  in  wheat  is  unquestionably  very  extraor- 
dinary.— So  much,  in  my  ojiinion,  that  wlien  I 
received  the  certificate  thereof,  I  deemed  it  prop- 
er to  write  to  a  friend  who  resides  in  Erie  Co. 
requesting  him  to  procure,  and  transmit  me  pre- 
cise information,  as  to  the  kind  of  soil  upon  which 
it  was  grown;  the  length  of  time  the  land  had 
been  cleared,  and  under  cultivation;  how  culti- 
vated, and  in  what,  immediately  previous  to  its 
being  seeded  down  in  wheat,  &c.  The  desired 
information  has  been  cheerfully  communicated, 
and  I  now  put  you  in  possession  of  the  facts,  to  be 
used  as  you  may  think  proper,  and  will  only  add, 
that  the  parties  are  personally  known  to  me,  and 
1  believe  their  declarations  entitled  to  the  fullest 
confidence. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

C.  IRVINE. 

•V/r, — Your'  letter  of  the  30th  December  last, 
addressed  to  Col.  Thomas  Forster,  was  handed 
me  some  time  since,  with  a  request  that  I  would 
reply  to  it,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  un- 
til the  present  time.  I  have  made  particular  in- 
quiry of  Mr.  C.  J.  Reed,  respecting  his  field  of 
wheat  harvested  in  1823;  the  result  is  as  follows  : 
1  he  land  was  originally  covered  with  oak,  ches- 
nul,  sugar  maple,  bhicic  ;walnut.  &c.  was  clcarei 
in  1797,  has  been  improved  ever  since  ;  the  soil, 
a  mixture  of  slaty  gravel  with  loam,  resting  on 
a  bed  of  clay  ;  in  1818,  19,  20,  and  21,  in  clover  ; 
in  March,   1822,  ploughed,  about  the    1st  April 
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FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 
ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 

PEACH  TREES  AND  DRYING  OF  FRUITS. 

Jon>/  Hare  Powel,  Esq.  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  Pennsylvania  yjffricultural  Society. 
Sir, — Of  the  various  modes  prescribed  for  pre- 
serving the  Peach  Tree  from  the  ruinous  depreda- 
tion of  insects,  there  is,  I  believe,  none  so  effectu- 
al as  that  of  surrounding  the  body  of  the  tree,  for 
several  inches  above  the  root,  with  either  straw, 
tobacco,  raw  hide,  or  some  other  substance,  that 
will  prevent  the  fly  from  depositing  its  egg  in  the 
situation  most  favourable  to  its  devclopemcnt, 
which  is  the  trunk  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
One  of  my  neighbours,  an  intelligent  and  ingeni- 
ous horticulturist,  uses  sand  as  a  protection,  and 
has  succeeded  completely  in  preserving  his  trees 
in  fine  order  :  over  the  young  ones,  he  drew  tubes 
made  of  pieces  of  an  old  tin  waterspout,  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  length,  sticking  the  lower  edge  in 
the  ground  and  filled  it  up  round  the  body  of  the 
tree  with  dry  sand.  When  they  have  been  inno- 
culated  and  begin  to  form  a  head,  this  inclosure 
is  to  be  exchanged  for  a  larger  one,  made  of  pie- 
ces of  boards  six  or  seven  inches  square,  separat- 
ed at  the  two  opposite  angles,  so  as  to  be  readily 
nailed  together  when  placed  around  the  tree.— 
'I'hese  boxes  are  filled  the  latter  part  of  June  be- 
fore the  insect  attains  the  fly  state  ;  and  every 


sowed  with  peas  ;'after  the  crop  of  peas  was  taken!''"'"'""  after  it  has  disappeared  they  should  be 
off,  200  loads  good  stable  manure,  with  cart  and!::^:',f ''.^."^'.''^..'^".^^^^'.'^d.?*"  f™'"','^^"'' ^l^'?"! 
four  oxen,  hauled  on  to  the  field,  the  whole  con- 


taining about  three  acres;  ploughed  it  about  the 
15th  August  7  inches  deep,  inclusive  of  the  ma- 
nure, lay  about  one  week,  then  harrowed  with  a 


will  expose  any  insects  that  may  chance  to  be 
there.  This  method  then  may  be  confidently  re- 
commended ;  but  for  extensive  cultivation  it  is 
too  troublesome.    The  experience  of  the  New- 


heavy  harrow,  and  about  the  6th  Sept.  sowed  2^  1^'''?^  f^^ers,   who  supply  our  market  so  pro- 
;,....;,„/„    y ...1    .,1 i,„j   :.  '.,.:...   .  ,;.,,.  iiusely,  has  taugnt  them  nearly  the  same  plan; 


bushels  per  acre,  and  jjloughed  it  with  a  light 
plough  and  harrowed;  the  two  acres  were  accu- 
rately measured  off  by  an  experienced  surveyor, 
Maj.  D.  McNair. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GILES  SANFORD. 
Gen.  C.  h~vine. 

Erie,  12th  Eeb.  1S25. 

^_  ♦ 

These  certify,  that  premiums  were  awarded  by 
the  Erie  County  Agrictdtural  Society,  at  the  fair 
in  Erie,  on  the  13th  Nov.  1823,  for  the  following 
productions  of  the  earth,  viz. — to  Charles  J.  Reed, 
of  Mill  Creek  township,  for  the  best  two  acres 
winter  wheat,  14136-60  bushels. — To  Charles  J. 
Reed,  of  Mill  Creek  township,  for  the  best  acre 
of  corn,  105  28-32  bushels. — 'I'o  RufusJ.  Reed,  of 
Erie,  for  the  second  best  acre  of  corn,  90  buslicls. 
— To  David  McNair,  of  Mill  Creek  township, 
for  the  best  acre  winter  barley,  45  bushels. — 
Extract  from  the  minutes, 

GILES  SANFORD,  Secretary. 

Erie,  7th  Dec.  1824. 

I  certify,  that  I  raised  on  a  field,  containing 
about  fifteen  perches  less  than  three  acres,  three 
hundred  eleven  bushels  and  a  half  good  sound  corn, 
the  present  season,  on  my  farm  in  Mill  Creek 
township,  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania. 

CHARLES  J.  REED 

Erie,  8th  Dec.  1824. 

This  may  certify,  that  I  raised  on  one  acre  of 
land,  112i  bushels  good  sound  corn,  on  my  farm 
in  Harbour  Creek  township,  Erie  county,  the 
present  year. 

JOHN  SHADDUCK 

Erie,  7lh  Dec.  1S24, 


they  plant  the  peach  trees  in  what  they  call  a 
truck  patch,  in  which  they  raise  a  succession  of 
vegetables  for  market,  and  it  is  constantly  undir 
tillage;  in  the  spring  of  the  year  they  carefully 
ridge  up  the  sand  as  high  as  can  be  done  with  the 
plough,  and  in  the  autumn  by  throwing  a  furrow 
from  them  they  again  reduce  it  to  its  ordinary  le- 
vel. If  during  the  summer  by  the  appearance  of 
gum  around  the  stem,  or  other  indications  with 
which  they  are  perfectly  familiar,  they  suspect 
the  insect  to  be  at  work ;  they  scrape  the  sand 
from  the  root,  search  for  and  kill  the  worm,  and 
then  re-place  the  sand  as  before.  In  a  few  years, 
by  excessive  bearing,  the  trees  become  exhaust- 
ed ;  these  are  replaced  from  the  nursery  at  an  ex- 
pense of  10  or  12  cents,  by  a  young  tree  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties,  that  will  become  bearing 
trees  at  three  years  of  age.  By  these  means  we 
have  secured  to  us  a  constant  succession  of  the 
most  delicious  fruit.  Our  next  care  should  be  to 
preserve  a  portion  of  these  for  winter  use,  by  dry- 
ing them  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  a  re- 
form in  this  particular  is  much  wanted;  those 
dried  in  a  kiln  aie  very  liable  to  be  burnccl,  and 
exposed  to  the  open  air  they  become  injured  by 
dust,  rain,  and  insects  ;  the  neatest,  most  econo- 
mical, and  efficient  mode  I  have  heard  of,  is 
adopted  by  au  enterprising  farmer  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Jersey,  but  who  soon  lost  his  peach  trees 
from  their  |noximity  to  the  ocean ;  he  built  of 
very  rough  materials  a  small  house,  inclosing  a 
common  stove,  surrounded  by  shallow  drawers 
opening  on  the  outside  of  the  building ;  the  bot- 
toms of  these  drawers  were  composed  of  narrow 
strips  of  wood  similar  to  common  plastering  lath; 
m  these  drawers  were  placed  the  peaches  cut  in 
lialf,  the  stones  taken  out,  with  the  skin  down- 
wards ;  by  means  of  a  moderate  fiie  in  the  stove, 
the  fruit  was  gradually  and  effectually  cured — it 
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was  then  tiirowri  iii  bulk  into  a  small  loft  witliir. 
the  same  building,  having  an  open  work  botton} 
similar  to  the  drawers;  here  they  become  tit  tor 
the  maiket;  and  if  at  any  time  damp  weathei 
should  render  it  necessary,  a  little  fire  in  Uu 
stove  would  disperse  the  moisture  :  these  dried 
peaches  were  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  if  this  plan  were  adopted  by  those 
■who  have  extensive  orchards,  they  would  com- 
mand a  ready  sale  and  good  price.  The  mode 
adopted  in  Frarce  of  preparing  dried  preserves, 
if  practised  here  would  be  likely  to  well  repay 
any  individual  that  would  undertake  it ;  it  is  sim- 
ply to  make  a  syrup  with  1  lb.  of  sugar  to  3  quarts 
of  water,  in  which  the  fruit  must  boil  a  few  mi- 
nutes, after  having  been  previously  pared;  they 
must  then  be  drained  on  broad  dishes,  laying  sing- 
ly ;  after  tlie  bread  is  taken  out  of  the  oven  the 
fruit  may  be  put  in  and  left  till  it  is  cold  ;  these, 
when  sufficiently  dried,  packed  up  in  neat  little 
boxes,  would  supply  a  domestic  article  for  our 
tables,  in  place  of  the  foreign  luxuries  of  figs, 
prunes,  raisins,  Sec;  rescue  our  valuable  fruit 
from  the  distillery  ;  add  to  our  stock  of  innocent 
indulgencies,  and  open  a  new  source  of  profit  to 
the  industrious. 

KEUBEN  HAINES. 
Germantoivn,  7th  mo.  26th,  1823. 


FROM    THE    NEW-ENGLAND    FARMER. 

PRUNING  TREES. 

J\orfolk  County,  Feb.  11,  1825. 
Mr.  Fessenden, — In  your  paper  of  this  day,  I 
observe  an  article  on  the  first  page,  relating  to  the 
"  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees."  The  author  begins 
by  saying  that  he  believes  it  injurious  to  trim  them 
much  at  any  season.  It  seems  that  ten  years  ago 
your  correspondent  bought  a  farm  with  a  large 
and  thrifty  orchard,  and,  thinking  to  improve  it, 
he  began  witli  what  he  calls  "a  very  abundant 
trimming,"  which  he  finds,  after  ten  years'  ob 
servation,  was  injurious  to  his  trees,  as  his  neigh- 
bour had  predicted  it  would  be.  Hence  the  wri- 
ter deems  it  improper  to  prune,  except  where 
branches  interfere,  &c.  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
— "but  if  you  trim,  let  it  be  in  March  or  April, 
agreeable  to  immemorial  custom."  The  author 
infers,  that  trimming  or  pruning  trees  in  summer 
injures  them,  and  instances  some  oaks,  the  lower 
limbs  of  which   were  cut  off  in   June,  which  he 


are  more  acrid,  and  are  much  more  easily  brought 
into  a  state  of  fermentation  than  those  of  the 
Dear  tree  ;  hence  arises  the  more  rapid  decay  of 
the  apple  tree  when  exposed  to  moisture  and 
frost.  But  if  the  object  be  to  preserve  your  trees, 
they  should  never  be  pruned,  in  this  climate,  be- 
fore April,  and  it  would  be  still  better  never  to 
prune  them  til!  May.  An  apple  tree  pruned  in 
the  early  part  or  even  the  middle  of  May,  will 
cover  its  wound,  if  it  be  not  too  large,  without 
injury  to  the  tree,  the  first  season  ;  whereas,  if 
pruned  in  March,  the  wood  will  have  been  frost- 
ed, and  incipient  decay  will  have  taken  place  be- 
fore the  wound  is  protected  by  the  mild  season, 
unless  it  be  covered  with  some  kind  of  compost 
to  keep  out  the  watei-.  The  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject is,  I  think,  perfectly  right  as  to  the  inexpe- 
diency of  rank  pruning.  This,  at  any  season,  is 
bad,  but  more  especially  in  cold  weather.  In 
frosty  weather  it  oi)ens  so  many  more  wounds  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  besides  the  other 
evils  attending  it  when  performed  even  in  May. 
The  head  of  a  tree  is  proportioned  to  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  its  roots,  and  these  are  vigorous  in 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  from  which 
they  are  fed.  Some  soils  will  furnish  abundance 
ot  nutriment  to  a  pear  tree,  while  they  will  supply 
an  apple  tree  with  feeble  nourishiiient ;  and  dit- 
ferent  sorts  of  ptars  acquire  different  degrees  of 
nourishment  fiom  the  same  soil.  This  principle 
is  well  understood  by  scientific  farmers,  and  leads 
to  a  rotation  of  crops,  6t.c. 

If  a  tree,  therefore,  be  placed  in  a  soil  which 
is  congenial  to  its  growth,  it  will  soon  show 
the  fact  in  the  strength  and  vigour  of  its  branch- 
es ;  its  roots  will  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of 
sap,  which  may  be  disjjersed  into  three,  six, 
or  twenty  branches;  if  the  greater  numSer  be 
allowed  to  grow  and  increase  by  their  laterals, 
they  will  be  proportionably  feeble ;  if  a  portion 
of  them  be  suppressed,  the  remaining  ones,  re- 
ceiving all  the  sap  that  is  furnished  through  the 
roots,  will  grow  proportionably  stronger;  if  so 
many  be  cut  out  that  the  residue  will  not  con 
sume,  or  take  up  all  the  sap  famished,  it  will  be 
thrown  back  on  the  large  branches  and  body  of 
the  tree,  and  false  branches  or  suckers  will  be 
thrown  out  at  the  most  tender  issues.  The  con- 
sequences are,  in  the  first  place,  confusion  in  the 
disposition  of  tlite  branches  ; — and  in  the  second 
place,  you  retard  the  fructification  of  the  tree. 
The  object,  therefore  of  the  pruner  should  be  to 
leave  as  many  natural  or  fruit  bearing  branches. 


thinks  produces  a  predisposition  to  rot, — as  heiin  their  proper  positions,  as  the  roots  can  nour 
says  cutting  off  the  limbs  stops  the  ascent  of  the  ish  abundantly,  without  overcharging  them  ;  by 
sap,  and  makes  it  lie  stagnant  in  the  body  ot  thej  which  means  you  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
tree,  fee.  and  causes  rot.  handsome  fruit;  you   keep  your  trees   in  good 

I  am  no  farmer.  Sir,  and  therefore  cannot  be  health  ;  the  wounds  made  iir  pruning  are  easily 


supposed  to  know  so  much  on  this  subject  as  the 
author  of  the  jiiece  on  "  Pruning  Fruit  Trees" 
does ; — but  I  own  some  trees,  and  occasionally  at- 
tend to  their  cultivation.  From  his  observations 
I  am  led  to  think  that  the  writer  has  not  expres 
sed  himself  with  sufficient  clearness  on  the  sub 
ject,  or  that  he  has  not  attended  much  to  the 
physiology  of  plants.  1  am  induced  to  make  these 
remarks,  because  I  have  long  seen  with  regret 
the  errors  which  farmers  in  general  run  into,  in 
their  system  of  pruning,  and  especially  in  the 
season  generally  adopted  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  this  operation. 

The  writer  has  not,  to  be  sure,  begun  his  ope- 
rations in  February,  as  many  do — but  recommends 
March  and  April.  I  apprehend  that  different 
sorts  of  trees  require  to  be  pruned  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  Pear  stocks  will  better  bear 
pruning  in  February,  than  apple  stocks  will  in 
March,  because  the  wood  of  the  latter  is  much 
more  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  wet  and  frost 
than  the   former }  the  juices  of  the  apple  tree 


healed;  and  in  place  of  a  "  slovenly"  orchard, 
your  trees  will  always  present  a  handsome  and 
neat  appearance. 

File  idea  of  the  author  on  "Pruniiig  Fruit 
Trees,"  that  by  leaving  more  limbs  than  the 
roots  can  nourish,  is  a  beneficial  practice,  inas 
much  as  the  superfluous  ones  will  die,  and  become 
hard,  and  thereby  preserve  the  tree  from  decay, 
is,  I  confess,  a  novel  one.  A  dead  limb  is  a  de- 
cayed limb,  and  unless  removed  at  once  close  to 
the  body  of  the  tree,  or  branch  from  whence  it 
proceeds,  will  communicate  its  disease  to  the 
mother  branch,  from  whence  it  springs.  This 
idea  is  so  far  from  being  coriect,  that  pruning 
should  always  be  made  on  sound  and  healthy  wood, 
and  close  to  the  body  of  the  branch  from  whence 
it  proceeds,  that  is  to  be  cut  off.  In  this  case  the 
wound  heals  by  the  return  of  the  sap,  but  in  the 
other  case  it  can  never  heal,  as  there  is  no  vital 
principle  in  the  part  wounded.  The  reason  whv 
most  trees  should  not  be  pruned  after  the  middle 
of  May  is,  (as  you  very  properly  state  in  your 


note  to  this  article')  because  the  bark  is  then  sub- 
ject to  peal  off,  not  that  it  does  not  heal  as  quick 
as  if  pruned  earlier.  The  contrary  of  this  is  the 
fact,  as  any  one  may  see  who  chooses  to  make  the 
experiment.  Let  him  take  a  slice  of  bark  down 
to  the  alburnum,  (sap-wood)  from  the  stock  or 
stem  of  four  .apple  trees  of  equal  vigour; — one 
the  middle  of  March — one  in  April — one  in  May 
— and  one  in  the  middle  ot  June.  If  the  cuts  are 
of  equal  size,  the  one  cut  in  June  will  be  covered 
first  with  the  new  alburnum.  The  cut  must  not 
run  into  the  alburnum  of  the  preceding  year  in 
neither  case;  and  to  try  the  experiment  fairly, 
the  cut  ought  to  be  4  to  5  inches  long,  and  2  to  3 
.inches  wide,  and  made  with  a  shaip  instrument. 

Vour  con  espondeiit  says,  the  lower  limbs  of  his 
oaks  were  cut  off  in  Jime,  which  he  conceives 
1  stopped  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  when  it  was  flow- 
ing in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  thereby  left 
it  stagnant  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  in  the  hottest 
I  season  of  the  year,  and  caused  the  rot.  By  this 
we  are  to  suppose  that  the  upper  branches  were 
left  on  the  trees.  If  that  were  the  fact,  I  do  not 
understand  how  the  ascent  of  the  sap  was  stopped, 
unless  there  were  so  many  limbs  suppressed,  tnat 
■the  remaining  few  could  not  take  up  the  sap  fur- 
■nished  by  the  roots.  The  upright  or  vertical 
branches  of  a  tree  take  a  greater  portion  of  the 
isap  than  the  lateral  or  horizontal  branches  do, 
'and,  generally  speaking,  the  upper  branches  are 
I  the  most  vertical.  So  far  therefore,  from  stop- 
ping the  ascent  of  the  sap,  by  cutting  off  the 
lower,  and  leaving  the  upper  branches,  I  should 
say  that  this  act  would  accelerate  the  ascent,  as 
there  are  no  lunger  any  lateral  branches  to  divert 
it  from  its  natural  course.  If  you  head  a  tree 
down,  you  check  the  upward  course  of  the  sap, 
until  it  finds  vent  through  the  tender  bark  which 
remains  on  the  body  or  stem  of  the  tree,  and 
forms  new  boughs  or  shoots;  but  you  do  not  pre. 
vent  the  ascent  of  the  sap  by  taking  away  the 
lower  branches,  and  leaving  the  upper  dry.  It  is 
true,  that  if  you  cut  off  all  the  branches  from  a 
vigorous  apple  tree,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
the  sap  is  returned  back  on  the  stock  in  such  quan- 
tities, that  before  it  can  issue,  and  form  new 
branches,  so  as  to  consume  it,  tliC  bark  of  the 
tree  is  forced  off  and  decays,  owing  to  the  fer- 
mentation which  takes  place,  or  perhaps  from 
the  too  rapid  formation  of  the  new  alburnum. 

As  I  have  already  extended  this  article  much 
beyond  what  I  had  intended  to  do,  I  shall  not  no- 
tice the  seasons  or  the  manner,  which  I  esteem 
most  suitable  for  pruning.  Trees,  which  bear  the 
stone  fruits,  as  these  trees  are  subject  to  gum,  re- 
quire a  different  treatment. 

I  must  now.  Sir,  ask  your  pardon  for  calling 
on  your  patience  and  indulgence,  while  you  read 
this  long  and  tedious  notice  of  your  correspon- 
dent's remarks  on  the  "  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees;" 
but  I  consider  it  important  that  a  work  like  yours, 
which  contains  so  many  excellent  remarks  and 
useful  hints  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  should 
not  propagate  erroneous  notions,  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  promote  correct  views  of  this  most  im- 
portant science,  as  well  as  that  of  its  twin  sister 
HORTICULTURE. 


FROM    THE    NEW-ENGLAND    FARMER. 

SOFT  SOAP,  UNDILUTED,  an  excellest 

CLEANSER    OF    FRUIT    TREES. 

To  Corres/tonding-  Secretary  of  the  !\fassachU' 
setts  .Agricultural  Society. 

Easton,  (Talbot  Co. J  Md. 
Sir, — Among  the  papers  published  in  the  third 
number  of  the  third  volume,  of  the  Agricultural 
Journal  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  there  ap- 
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pears  a  letter,  written  by  RicliHrd  Peters,  Esq. 
upon  tlie  subject  of  Peach  Trees,  mentioning 
their  decline  for  some  years  past,  and  the  vari- 
ous remedies  employed  by  him  for  relieving  their 
diseases,  and  preventing  their  decay.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  peach  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boston,  are  subject  to  the  same  disorders;  but 
as  the  Society  have  thought  proper  to  publish 
this  paper  for  the  benefit  of  their  members,  and 
other  readers  in  their  districts,  it  must  be  presu- 
med that  the  subject  of  it  was  considered  wortliy 
of  their  attention,  and  that  probably  the  peach 
trees  there,  are  also  more  or  less  affected  by  cas- 
ualties or  distempers,  which  it  was  their  desire 
to  remove  or  prevent.  Under  this  impression,  1 
shall  proceed  to  state  an  expedient  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  improvement  of  fruit  trees  in 
this  country,  and  which  may  be  equally  servicea- 
ble in  other  portions  of  the  country. 

The  peach  trees  here  appear  to  be  liable  to  the 
same  disasters  and  diseases  which  are  described 
by  Mr.  Peters,  and  they  often  wither  and  decay 
in  the  same  manner.  Pear  trees  and  other  fruit 
trees  are  also  frequently  affected,  and  sometimes 
suddenly  decay,  without  discovering  the  causes 
of  their  decline.  A  gentleman  of  this  neighbour 
hood  some  years  ago,  observing  tVie  situation  of 
his  trees,  and  having  unsuccessfully  used  many 
applications,  at  length  directed  their  trunks  or 
bodies  to  be  washed,  and  well  rubbed  with  soft 
soafi  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  early 
change  which  appeared  in  their  bark,  and  foliage  : 
the  bark  became  smooth  and  glossy,  and  seemed 
sound  and  beautiful ;  and  he  thought  the  tree  was 
greatly  improved  in  every  respect.  I  have  tried 
the  same  experiment,  and  with  equal  advantage 
to  apple  trees,  pear  trees,  and  peach  trees,  and  am 
persuaded  they  have  been  greatly  benefitted  by 
this  process;  it  is  used  in  the  spring,  and  may  be 
repeated  in  following  years  as  frequently  as  the 
trees  appear  to  require  it. 

Mr.  Peters  declares  that  he  used  ,?oa/!  suds 
without  any  beneficial  effects;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  scif't  soiiji  in  substance  is  more  powerful, 
and,  that  having  more  strength  and  virtue  than 
the  suds  as  commonly  made,  it  may  more  effec- 
tually destroy  the  worms,  bugs,  and  other  insects 
■which  so  materially  injure  the  trees  ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  in  consequence  of  their  destruction, 
that  the  bark  and  branches  are  enabled  to  derive 
so  much  improvement  from  the  application  of 
this  substance. 

I  am  about  to  suggest  this  expedient  to  Mr.  Pe- 
ters; if  you  think  it  may  merit  the  consideration 
of  your  Society,  you  are  at  liberty  to  place  this 
communication  before  them. 

Yours,  Sec. 

N.  HAMMOND. 


Bouiestic  ^laviutaclvwres. 


PREMIUMS  OFFERED  BY  THE  FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE,  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

C Concluded  from  our  last.) 

51.  To  the  person  who  shall  have  produced  and 
reeled,  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1825,  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  greatest  (juantityof  raw  silk, 
not  less  than  ten  pounds — yl  siU'er  medal. 

52.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  specimen 
of  paper  hangings  prepared  in  the  United  States 
— .i  silver  7nedal.  In  awarding  this  premium,  re- 
gard will  be  had  to  the  texture,  design  and  gla- 
zing, and  no  premium  granted  unless  the  speci- 
mens be  equal  to  the  best  imported. 

53.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimen  of  cut- 
lery made  in  Pennsylvania,  from  American  mate 
rials — i  silver  medal.    In  awarding  this  premi- 


um, regard  will  be  had  to  the  merit  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles sent  by  the  same  maker. 

54.  To  the  inventor  of  the  best  constructed 
grate,  for  burning  anthracite — A  silver  medal. 
The  object  of  this  premium  is  chiefly  to  obtain  a 
grate  suitable  for  domestic  purposes,  which  will 
unite  convenience  with  economy,  and  which  may 
be  used  for  cooking.  Tastef'ulness  of  design, 
though  not  a  primary  object,  will  be  consulled  as 
far  as  is  compatible  with  economy.  Certificates 
will  be  required  of  the  grate's  having  been  in  use 
for  some  time,  of  the  quantity  of  coal  it  consumes, 
and  of  the  effect  which  it  produces. 

55.  To  the  inventor  of  the  best  constructed  fur 
nace,  for  consuming  anthracite  in  generating 
steam,  to  be  applied  to  steam  engines — A  silver 
medal.  Certificates  will  be  required  of  the  fur- 
nace having  been  in  use  some  time,  of  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  consumed,  and  of  the  eftect  produ- 
ced. 

56.  To  the  person  who  shall  have  manufactured 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  greatest  quantity  of  iron 
from  the  ore,  using  no  other  fuel  but  anthracite, 
during  the  year  ending  September  1st,  1825  ;  the 
quantity  not  to  be  less  than  twenty  tons — i  gold 
medal. 

57.  To  the  person  who  shall  have  manufactured 
in  PennsylvAuia,  the  greatest  quantity  of  iron  from 
the  ore,  using  no  other  fuel  but  the  bituminous 
coal,  (or  the  coke  obtained  from  it)  during  the 
year  ending  September  1st,  1825.  The  quantity 
not  to  be  less  than  one  hundred  tons — A  gold 
medal. 

58.  To  the  person  who  shall  have  manufactured 
in  Pennsylvania,  during  tlie  vear  ending  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1825,  the  greatest  quantity  of  iron  pigs 
or  castings,  from  the  clay  iron  stone,  or  argilla- 
ceous carbonate  of  iron.  (This  is  the  ore  which 
is  often  found  in  the  slate  accompanying  bitumin- 
ous coal,  and  which,  in  several  parts  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  is  designated  by  the  local  appellation  of 
blue  ore) — A  gold  medal. 

59.  To  the  author  of  the  best  treatise  (wheth- 
er manuscript  or  printed,  subsequently  to  the  20th 
of  October,  1824,)  on  the  construction  of  water 
wheels.  In  appreciating  the  merits  of  such  trea- 
tises, regard  will  be  had  to  procuring  the  great 

iest  eflect  with  the  water  employed,  and  to  freeing 
'the  wheels  from  back  water — 4  lilver  medal.     It 

is  important  also  that  the  descriptions  should  be 

intelligible  to  common  workmen. 

60.  To  the  author  of  the  best  dissertation, 
(whether  printed  or  manuscript)  explaining  the 
causes  of  accidents  in  steam  boilers,  and  the 
means  of  avoiding  them.  The  dissertation  must 
contain  more  information  than  is  now  before  the 
public  ;  it  must  be  founded  upon  experiments,  and 
written  in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner — 4  silver 
medal. 

61.  To  the  authorof  the  best  treatise  (whether 
manuscript  or  printed,  since  the  20th  October, 
1824,1  on  dying  cloths — A  silver  medal. 

62.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  and  most  perfect 
scale  beam,  capable  of  weighing  at  least  twenty 
pounds ;  the  beam  made  in  the  United  States — A 
silver  ?iwdal. 

63.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  mill  or  press 
screw,  of  wrought  iron,  for  the  purposes  of  clo- 
thiers, printers,  bookbinders,  &c.  not  less  than 
2  5-S  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  usual  length 
It  must  perform  its  revolutions  in  the  box  without 
variation  at  the  lower  end  or  pressing  point. — 
The  box  to  be  also  of  wrought  iron — A  silver  me- 
dal. 

64.  To  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States, 
of  the  best  specimen  of  writing  paper,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Bath  post — the  paper  to  be  equal  to 
the  best  imported — A  silver  medal. 


65.  To  the  inventor  of  the  most  perfect  stop- 
cock, suitable  for  air-pumps,  and  intended  to  be 
placed  in  the  course  of  a  tube,  so  as  to  open  or 
close  the  communication  through  it.  The  object 
of  this  premium  is  to  obtain  a  stopcock  that  shall 
answer  as  well  for  the  middle  of  a  tube  as  the 
screw  and  leather  do  for  the  end  of  it — '/  silvsr 
medal. 

66.  For  the  best  dissertation  on  the  lossof  pow- 
er caused  by  the  conversion  of  an  alternate  into  !i 
rotatory  motion,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  crank 
—A  silver  medal. 

67.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  iron  hoops,  5-8th 
of  an  inch  wide;  the  requisite  qualities  to  be 
smoothness  and  lightness.  The  makerto  exhibit 
not  less  than  one  cwt.,  and  to  give  assurance  to 
furnish  any  quantity  that  may  be  required,  not 
exceeding  twenty  tons,  of  the  same  quality,  and 
at  a  price  not  exceeding  g8.75  per  hundred — A 
silver  medal. 

68.  To  the  person  who  shall  have  made  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  best  cast  steel  rollers,  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  silversmiths — 4  silver  medal. 

69.  To  the  person  who  shall  have  made  in  the 
United  States,  within  the  last  year,  the  greatest 
number  of  hydrostatic  presses,  (the  number  not 
less  than  three,)  and  who  shall  furnish  the  Insti- 
tute with  an  account  of  their  power  and  of  their 
price — .i  silver  medal. 

70.  To  the  person  who  shall  discover  acheaper 
mode  of  making  machine  cards  than  those  now 
in  use,  or  wiio  aliall  discover  a  mode  of  making 
them  more  durable — A  silver  medal. 

71.  To  the  person  who  ahall  have  made  in 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  year  ending  September 
1,  1825,  the  largest  quantity  of  fire  bricks,  equal 
in  quality  to  the  imported,  and  not  exceeding  in 
price  five  dollars  per  100 — A  bronzed  medal. 

72.  To  the  person  who  shall  invent  and  make 
known  the  best  substitute  for  copper  in  the 
sheathing  of  ships;  the  invention  to  be  better 
than  any  at  present  known,  and  its  merit  to  have 
been  tested  by  experience — A  silver  medal. 

7.i.  To  the  person  in  the  United  States  who 
shall  have  made  the  greatest  quantity  of  chain 
cables  or  ship  chain  rigging,  not  less  tlian  five 
tons — d  silver  medal. 

74^  To  the  person  who  shall  have  made  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  greatest  quantity  of  sailcloth,  either 
of  cotton,  flax  or  hemp ;  the  quantity  not  less  than 
twenty  bolts — A  silver  medal. 

75.  To  the  person  in  the  United  States  who 
shall  have  invented  an  apparatus  practically  su- 
perior to  any  now  in  use  for  heaving  up  a  ship's 
anchor — A  silver  medal. 

76.  To  the  person  who  shall  indicate  to  the  In- 
stitute, a  method  better  than  any  in  use^  to  pro- 
tect timber  iu  ships,  or  other  works,  against  the 
effects  of  the  di-y  rot.  The  process  must  be  such 
as  can  be  applied  on  a  large  scale,  without  too 
great  an  expense — 4  silver  medal. 

77.  To  the  person  who  shall  have  made  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  greatest  quantity  of  oil  from 
any  vegetable  raised  in  this  state.  The  oil  must 
be  of  a  quality  suitable  to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  Florence  or  olive  oil;  the  quantity  obtained 
not  to  be  less  than  twenty  gallons — A  silver  medal. 

78.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  mechanics'  edge 
tool  made  in  Pennsylvania — A  silver  medal. 

79.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  cast  brass  cylin- 
der for  calico  printing — A  silver  medal. 

80.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimen  of  sheet 
brass ;  not  less  than  twenty  sheets  must  be  exhibit- 
ed— 4  silver  medal. 

81.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  brazier's  copper, 
not  less  than  twenty  sheets  to  be  exhibited,  (thir- 
ty by  sixty  inches,) — A  silver  medal. 

82.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  raised  copper 
bottoms,  suitable  for  stills  or  boilers,  not  less  than 
thirty  inches  in  diametei' — A  silver  medal. 
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83.  To  the  maker  of  a   hydrant  that  shall  beland  suffers  less  waste  than  when  the  common  me- 
adjudged  superior  in  principle  to  any  now  in  use—  thod  is  used.     The  machine  now  constructed,  is 
-     •  only  of  half  the  intended  size  ;  but  is  able,  with 


jisilvi'i-  medal 

On  behalf  of  the  Institute, 

JAMES  RONALDSON.  ^  Committee  on 
THOMAS  FLETCHER,  |  '-y""""^^"" 


ADAM  RAMAGE,  )■ 

WM.  H.  KEATING,  1 

SAMUEL  V.  MERRICK.J 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  15,  1835. 


'remiums 

and 

Exhibitions. 


DouiesUc  Ecouoiw^. 


[PREPARATION  OF  FLAX.— Some  superb 
specimens  of  flax  were  exhibited  at  our  last  Ag- 
ricultural E.xhibition,  in  regard  to  which,  from 
having  mislaid  the  papers,  it  was  not  then  prac- 
ticable to  give  the  requisite  information.  They 
came  to  the  Editor  of  this  paper,  as  it  now  ap 
pears,  with  the  following  letter  from  that  spirited 
and  intelligent  manufacturer,  Mr.  John  Travers, 
of  Paterson,  New-Jersey,  whose  volunteer  premi 
um  of  a  silver  goblet,  heretofore  and  still  offer- 
ed, for  the  best  acre  of  flax  made  in  Maryland 
'Jy^  has  never  yet  been  claimed. 

The  specimens  of  flax  here  referred  to,  were 
beautiful  beyond  any  thing  heretofore  seen  by  us, 
and  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  examined 
them  at  the  late  exhibition  in  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  of  the  Union.  They  have  been  commit- 
ted to  the  hands  of  a  leading  member  of  Con 
gress  from  Kentucky,  for  exhibition  in  that  state 
along  with  the  following  items  of  information  in 
relation  to  the  machine  and  process  by  which 
they  were  prepared] — Ed.  Am.  Ear, 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  J.  S.  Skinner,  Corres/iond- 
ing  Secretary  of  the  ^Maryland  Agricultural 
Society,  from  John  Jrax'ers,  Enj.  dated  Pater- 
son, 22d  J^'ov.  1824. 

"My  friend,  Mr.  Craig,  will  send  you  a  bundle 
of  Flax,  prepared  in  different  ways. — It  is  not 
rotted,  but  taken  from  the  field  and  broken  by  Rou- 
mage's  machine.  I  spun  some  tow  and  flax,  and 
wove  a  bolt  of  duck  ;  a  sample  of  the  yarn  and 
duck  unbleached  also  accompany  this. 

I  am  persuaded  this  machine  may  be  made  to 
answer  the  purpose,  and  it  is  the  only  one  I  ever 
yet  indulged  even  a  distant  hope  of  succeeding.' 
The  tow  and  flax  both  spin  as  well  as  the  Irish 
rotted  flax  and  tow,  and  tbere  is  not  more  waste. 
You  will,  I  think,  be  pleased  with  the  bleached 
flax  and  tow  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  sam- 
ples exhibit  the  Hax  in  its  various  preparations  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  Mr.  Colt  will  exhibit  at 
your  Fair,  a  bolt  of  his  cotton  duck,  which  you 
will  find  on  examination,  far  superior  to  any  other 
that  you  may  have  seen." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  papers 
have  been  recently  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Editor. 

Extract  from  the  A^'iv-  York  ./Idvertiser,  Satur- 
day, September  18th,  1824. 
"  FLAX  MACHINE— Mr.  T.  L,  F.  Roumage 
has  invented  a  machine  for  dressing  flax,  which 
is  intended  to  be  worked  either  by  man,  horse, 
water,  or  steam  power,  and  is  expected  to  operate 
with  great  dispatch,  as  well  as  perfection.  The 
flax  is  taken  without  preparation,  by  rotting,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  machine  ;  which  by  a  very  sim- 
ple operation  breaks  and  dresses  it,  without  injury 
to  the  fibre.  The  flax  is  then  submitted  to  a  pro- 
cess intended  to  extract  the  glutinous  matter, 
which  he  says  is  effected  in  twenty  hours,  with 
out  the  use  of  any  acid  or  corrosive  substance, 
and  leaves  it  in  a  state  fit  for  the  hackle. 
Flax  dressed  in  this  ffiauae;'  is  much  stronger, 


ntended  size 
the  work  of  a  man  and  a  boy,  to  break  about  400 
pounds  in  a  day.  The  inventor  is  satisfied  that 
one  of  full  power,  and  with  the  same  labour,  would 
dress  1000  to  1300  pounds  in  that  time. 

The  bleaching  is  eft'ected  by  another  process, 
and  still  without  resorting  to  acids  or  corrosives ; 
and  this  is  prepared  for  manufacturing. 

A  machine  of  half  size  cost  about  S120,  and 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  breaking  of  hemp  ;  and 
canvass  for  sails,  as  well  as  every  other  fabric 
prepared  and  manufactured  in  this  manner,  will 
be  found  much  more  durable  than  any  other. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  seen,  that  Mr. 
Roumage's  invention  promises  a  most  important 
advantage  to  agriculture  and  manufactures,  if  he 
should  be  as  successful  as  he  expects,  he  will 
have  accomplished  what  has  long  been  consider- 
ed a  very  desirable  object  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America." 


CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  sometime  since 
took  notice  of  a  Flax  Machine,  invented  by  Mr. 
Roumage,  together  with  his  new  process  of  bleach- 
ing, &c.  (See  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  Sept.  18th.) 
We  have  since  examined  12  or  14  specimens  of 
flax  prepared  by  him,  as  he  informs  us  without 
rotting,  or  tlie  use  of  any  acid,  or  corrosive  sub- 
stance whatever,  in  the  different  stages  of  prepa- 
ration. The  fibre  was  remarkably  long,  firm,  and 
beautiful,  and  the  colours  it  had  received  from 
various  dyes  very  rich  and  various.  These  spe- 
cimens were  exhibited  at  the  fair  in  New  York, 
Nov.  16th  and  18th,  and  received  the  premium  in- 
tended for  that  species  of  manufacture.  Mr. 
Roumage  has  given  us  the  following  brief  hints 
on  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  flax,  which  we 
are  induced  to  publish,  bv  the  hope  that  they 
may  prove  useful,  and  we  wish  they  may  find  an 
extensive  circulation  through  other  papers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  subject  to  which 
they  relate,  may  be  considered  important. 

Cultivation   of  Flax. — The  land   intended  for 
the  raising  of  flax,  should  be  well  prepared  in  the 
fall — the  grass  and  weeds  must  be  removed  and 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  will  be  found  a  valuable  ma 
nure,  well  calculated  to  prepare  it  for  being  work- 
ed in  the  spring,  as  well  as  a  rich  abundant  crop 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  Italy,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bologna,  where  great  quanti 
ties  of  flax  and  hemp  are  raised,  the  shavings  of 
horn  are  used  with  great  advantage  as  a  manure, 
after  having  partially  decayed  in  ditches,  where 
they  are  placed  for  four  or  five  months. 

In  sowing  flax,  three  quarters  of  a  bushel  of 
seed  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  good  land ;  and  a 
bushel  for  a  poorer  soil.  Thin  sowing  increases 
the  number  of  stems,  but  yields  but  little  tow  ; 
and  their  sowing  makes  the  stems  run  to  wood; 
so  that  each  extreme  is  to  be  alike  avoided.  Af- 
ter harrowing,  the  seed  must  be  sown  as  uniform- 
ly as  possible,  and  then  passed  lightly  with  a 
harrow,  or  brushed  in,  but  should  not  be  covered 
more  than  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 

When  the  flax  has  reached  the  height  ot  5  or  6 
inches,  it  should  be  carefully  weeded;  and  when 
the  seed  begins  to  change  colour,  it  is  time  to  pull 
it.  This  operation  is  performed  in  Ireland,  as 
soon  as  the  blossoms  fall  off.  It  should  then  be 
bound  up  in  small  sheaves,  and  placed  perpendic- 
ularly, by  putting  three  or  four  sheaves  together, 
so  that  it  may  be  sooner  dried  by  better  exposure 
to  the  air. 

By  observing  these  rules,  the  flax  will  be  found 
to  have  the  strongest  and  longest  fibre,  and  the 
seed  will  be  all  preserved,  which  is  of  itself  no 
small  recommendation. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

ON  HORSE  MILLS— ^fin^-  an  answer  to  the 
encjuiry  of  Major  'Ihos.  Griffin,  of  York-town, 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Skinner, — On  the  last  rainy  day  (which  I 
spent,  as  1  usually  do  those  unfitted  for  the  labours 
of  the  field,)  turning  over  the  leaves  of  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Farmer,  the  enquiry  of  Thomas 
Griffin,  of  York-town,  for  information  of  a  ma- 
chine moved  by  horse  power  for  grinding  corn, 
met  my  eye,  and  with  it  came  the  recollection 
that  no  public  reply  had  ever  been  made  to  it. — 
Myself,  under  personal  obligations  to  Maj.  Grif- 
fin, for  his  politeness  in  pointing  out  to  a  perfect 
stranger,  the  scenes  of  the  military  operations 
which  closed  the  great  drama  of  the  revolution  ; 
and  the  agricultural  community  under  still  greater 
obligations,  tor  his  contributions  to  the  knowledge 
of  tlieir  art,  doubly  impose  on  me  the  duty  of  do- 
ing what,  I  well  know,  others  are  much  better 
able  to  perform.  Nor  have  I  seen  any  answer  to 
an  enquiry  from  another  correspondent,  respect- 
ing the  portable  mills  formerly  used  in  the  French 
armies.  Though  I  cannot  give  very  specific  in- 
formation of  horse  mill  machinery,  I  may  inspire 
the  curiosity  to  search  for  it  at  the  proper  sour- 
ces. Of  the  French  mills,  I  have  seen  two,  and 
as  some  body  may  be  gratified  thereby,  I  will  tell 
what  I  knoiv  concerning  them. 

As  to  a  mode  of  grinding  corn  there  is  none 
other  equal  to  the  old  fashioned  one  of  a  pair  of 
stones,  which,  with  proper  machinery,  can  be  put 
into  effective  operation,  by  a  horse  power,  with 
as  much  advantage,  all  circumstances  considered, 
as  by  a  water  power.  As  large  and  heavy  stones 
only  can  make  meal,  either  good,  or  expeditious- 
ly, a  proportionate  impelling  power  of  any  kind 
must  be  applied. 

The  common  objection  to  all  horse  machinery 
on  a  small  scale  is,  that  its  movements  are  un- 
steady. This  is  a  great  fault  in  a  corn  mill,  and 
can  never  fail  to  make  bad  meal.  One  horse,  and 
that  a  tnill  horse,  (proverbial  for  his  qualities) 
always  moves  irregularly.  His  time  is  divided 
between  standing  still,  faultering,  and  starting 
under  the  lash.  Hence,  irregular  deposites  of 
grain  between  the  mill  stones,  bad  meal,  and  in- 
jured machinery. 

Three  or  four  horses  applying  their  power  in 
divided  portions,  say  to  two  or  more  beams,  or 
levers,  move  steadily :  the  halting  or  faultering 
of  one  does  not  affect  the  rest. 

A  common  fault  in  the  construction  of  horse 
mills  is,  that  the  horses  move  in  too  narrow  a  cir- 
cle. Their  power  is  not  exerted  to  advantage  ; 
bad  work  is  done,  and  the  animals  are  injured. — 
I  have  seen  them  travel  in  a  circle  of  16  feet  di- 
ameter. Twenty  four  feet  is  little  enough,  but 
30  is  much  better,  and  doubtless  36  is  preferable 
to  either.  Horse  power  is  better  applied  by  their 
draught  than  by  their  weight. 

All  the  machinery  of  horse  mills  are  too  often 
on  a  scale  so  contracted  as  to  give  an  unnecessary 
and  undue  degree  of  friction.  This  is  usually  the 
effect  of  an  ill  judged  parsimony.  What  are  the 
jjroper  dimensions  and  relative  properties  of  the 
different  wheels,  I  would  not  here  say,  were  this 
the  proper  place  for  it.  That  must  be  determin-  . 
ed  by  a  reference  to  works  of  mechanical  philo- 
sophy ;  and  even  higher  authority  than  Evans 
should  be  consulted,  to  wit,  a  mill  in  successful 
operation. 

A  well  constructed  horse  mill  moved  by  four 
horses,  will  grind  from  five  to  seven  bushels  of 
corn  in  an  hour.  Two  hours  of  any  rainy  dav  in 
the  week,  will  provide  meal  for  a  family  of  forty 
persons ;  and  the  cost  of  the  mill,  building,  and 
all  the  machinery,  not  exceeding  300  dollars,  and 
the  same  machinery  at  the  same  time  capable  of 
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being  applied  to  threshing  small  grain,  ginning 
cotton,  beating  corn  in  the  ear,  and  other  purpo- 
ses. Is  not  this  better  than  poisoning  a  family, 
and,  perhaps,  a  whole  neighbourhood  with  a  mill 
pond  ;  or  than  sending  two  of  these  four  horses 
half  a  dozen  miles  to  a  mill,  wasting,  not  two 
hours  of  a  rainy  day,  but  the  whole  of  one,  va 
luable  for  the  labours  ol  the  farm,  and  giving 
one-eighth  of  the  grain  ?  One  horse  or  two  oxen 
are  sufficient  for  the  cotton  gin,  corn  pounders, 
&c. 

As  to  mill  ponds,  they  are  next  to  whiskey  and 
militia  musters,  the  greatest  nuisances  that  in- 
fest our  country.  Some  of  our  counties  thatiia- 
ture  intended  to  be  healthy,  have  been,  by  the 
perverted  industry  of  man,  rendered  tlie  favour- 
ed abodes  of  misery  and  disease.  I  know  a  phy- 
sician, who,  looking  for  an  eligible  place  to  prac- 
tice in,  counted  the  numbers  and  estimated  the  ex  - 
pense  of  the  mill  jionds  whicU  lay  in  his  route, 
and  finally  located  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  do- 
zen. But  even  money  may  be  bought  at  too  dear 
a  rate  ;  foi-,  while  his  neighbours  are  dying  of  fe- 
vers to  his  great  emolument,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  save  himself  from  a  terrible  liver  complaint. 

I  have,  as  I  said  before,  seen  machinery,  where 
grinding,  picking  cotton,  threshing,  and  beating 
corn  on  the  cob,  were  all  performed  by  one  wheel, 
but  not  all  at  the  same  time,  yet  power  enough 
might  be  applied  to  effect  all  this  at  once,  though 
it  would  .scarcely  ever  be  desirably.  All  this  in 
a  house  of  two  stories,  30  by  40  feet  square,  has 
been  constructed  for  700  dollars.  I  lately  had  a 
bill  given  me  by  a  carpenter  as  follows: — house, 
whul  ijou  /th-ase,  corn  mill,  (the  master  wheel 
not  included,)  100  dollars,  threshing  machine,  50, 
cotton  gin,  60,  and  corn  beaters,  15  dollars. 

As  to  the  French  army  mills  they  resemble  a 
coffee  mill ;  are  attached  to  a  tree  or  post ;  have 
two  crank  handles,  for  as  many  sans  cuUottes  to 
labour  at ;  a  heavy  fly  wheel,  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter; and,  except  the  hopper  and  cranks,  are 
made  entirely  of  cast  iron.  Their  cost  is  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  dollars,  but  it  is  more  than 
they  are  worth.  They  produce  more  sweat  than 
meal,  and  might  for  their  wholesome  discipliut 
be  substitutetifor  the  tread  mill.  Inconstant  use 
they  wear  out  in  two  or  three  months,  and  beiii'^ 
of  cast  iron,  cannot  be  sharpened  as  the  old  fash- 
ioned coffee  mills  can.  W.  F.  F. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FABMER. 

COTTON  SHOE  THREAD. 
Shoemakers  will  long  deny  and  at  last  reluct- 
antly acknowledge,  that  cotton-thread  is  better 
for  shoes  than  flax  ;  but  a  shoe  wearer  and  shoe 
buyer  knows  the  fact,  and  wishes  to  communicate 
it  to  the  sons  of  St.  Crispin  and  to  the  public. — 
Cotton  thread  is  slow  to  rot,  swells  and  distends 
by  moisture  more  than  flax,  and  hence  the  seams 
of  shoes,  well  closed  by  the  former,  never  rip. — 
Shoes  thus  made  arc  worth  10  or  12  per  cent, 
more  than  if  made  with  flax;  but  to  the  work- 
men the  use  of  cotton  Is  less  agreeable,  requir 
ing  more  care  to  prevent  tlie  breaking  of  the 
thread  and  some  skill  in  attaching  the  bristle. — 
Any  difficulty  standing  in  the  way  of  old  habits, 
is  insurmountable  by  common  minds;  hence  the 
necessity  of  good  bristles,  some  little  trouble  in 
roughening  them  with  a  knife  to  make  them  ad- 
here, and  less  carelessness  in  sowing,  will  long  be 
formidable  barriers  in  the  way  of  this  improv 
ment.  Shoe-makers  stand  in  the  predicament  of 
Peter  Finder's  razor  seller.  Makers  and  buyers 
have  separate  and  discordant  interests.  Masons 
and  bricklayers,  according  to  professor  Olmstead, 
and  according  to  my  own  costly  experience,  use 


more  than  double  the  quantity  of  lime  that  the|ence  in  favour  of  Stevens'  plough  of  3  eighths,  or 


good  of  their  work  requires,  merely  because  their 
own  labours  are  lessened  by  it.  Though  shoe- 
nakers,  for  very  good  reasons  as  concerns  them- 
selves, will  doubtless  condemn  the  use  of  cotton 
thread,  buyers  and  wearers  will  consult  theirown 
interests.  The  disparity  in  the  value  of  shoes 
made  to  sell  and  those  made  to  wear,  will  be 
greater  hereafter  than  it  is  at  present  if  these 
bints  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 

W.  F.  F. 


\'a\uab\e  EiXipeciwAents . 


about  160  pounds, — an  object  certainly  worthy  the 
consideration  of  every  practical  farmer. 
Yours  respectfully, 

JAMES  WILLIAMS. 


InteYuaY  lu\\>YOYe\uei\ts. 
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EXPERIMENTS  with  STEVENS'  PLOUGH 

Hiito?:,  Philaddlihia  Co.  Feb.  10,  1825. 
Jo/tn  Hare  Powel,  Esr/.  Corresfionding  Stcrelary 
of  the  Pennsyhicmia  .Agricultural  Society. 

Sir, — It  having  been  intimated  to  me  by  one  of 
your  members,  that  a  communication  relative  to 
my  trials  with  the  dynanometer  and  ploughs,  to 
ascertain  the  force  of  draft,  would  be  acceptable 
to  your  society,  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  en- 
closing the  result  of  the  experiment. 

On  the  8th  of  May  last  I  marked  off  three  di- 
visions of  ground,  each  containing  20  by  365  feet, 
or  about  one  sixth  of  an  acre.  By  opening  a  lit- 
tle valve,  connected  with  a  spring,  on  one  side  of 
the  dynanometer,  and  reversing  the  instrument, 
the  ui)per  cylinder  was  soon  charged  with  the 
very  fine  sand  which  it  contains.  It  was  then  ap- 
plied to  one  of  Miles'  ploughs.  The  brass  rod  at 
starting  was  adjusted  to  No.  1  ;  when  the  plough 
stopped  it  had  settled  down  to  one  quarter  and  a 
half  quarter  above  No.  2.  The  upper  cylinder 
was  again  charged,  and  the  rod  adjusted  as  be 
tore,  and  applied  to  Stevens'  ten  inch  premium 
plough.  The  rod  in  this  case,  on  completion  of 
the  work,  had  settled  precisely  at  No.  2. — The 
instrument  was  again  fixed  as  before,  and  attach- 
ed to  one  of  Miles' ploughs,  differing  in  the  form 
of  the  inouldboard  from  the  first  mentioned,  and 
ijearing  a  rescm!)lance  to  that  of  Stevens';  the 
result  of  this  essay  was  exactly  the  same  as  the 
first. 

The  ground  on  which  these  trials  were  made, 
had  been,  the  year  preceding,  sown  in  oats,  and 

ot  having  been  stirred  since  the  crop  was  sown, 
a  pretty  stiff  bed  of  Blue  grass,  Daisy,  Sorrel, 
&c.  appeared  all  over  the  land.  The  soil,  3  or  4 
inches,  below  the  surface,  is  a  clayey  loam;  the 
substratum  consists  chiefly  of  yellow  clay  ;  the 
depth  of  ploughing  averaged  about  7  inches,  and 
width  of  furrow  12  inches.  The  same  plough 
man  and  horses  were  employed  in  quick  succes- 
sion throughout  the  performance,  and  the  same 
swingle  trees  were  used  with  every  plough  — 
Each  piece  of  land  was  ploughed  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  or  nearly  so,  there  not  being  a  va- 
riation of  more  than  a  minute.  The  duration  of 
each  was  from  43  to  44  minutes,  at  which  rate  I 
calculate  an  acre  of  ground  might  have  been 
turned  over  without  much  distress  to  the  horses, 
m  about  4  hours  and  an  half. 

It  appears  from  various  experiments,  that  the 
best  English  ploughs,  at  the  depth  of  5  inches, 
and  turning  a  furrow  10  inches  wide,  on  a  clover 
-od  one  year  old,  requires  a  force  of  draft  equal 
to  about  5i  to  600  pounds,  (see  Young,  vol.  1.  An 
nals  of  Agriculture  )  Taking  this  for  my  data,  I 
think  myself  within  bounds  by  supposing  that  7 
inches  depth  and  12  inches  width  of  furrow  in  the 
present  instance,  could  not  have  required  a  murh 
less  power  than  600  pounds.  Admitting  this  hy 
pothesis  to  be  correct ;  it  is  evident,  if  my  c  d- 
culations  arc  right,  that  there  is  the  great  differ- 


T/ie  foUowiyig   Message  luas   received  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States. 
To  THE  Senate  of  the  United  States: — 

I  herewith  transmit  a  reporfr  from  the  Secreta- 
ry of  War,  with  a  report  to  him  by  the  chief  en- 
gineers, of  the  examination  which  has  been  made 
by  the  board  of  engineers  for  internal  improve- 
ment, in  obedience  to  their  instructions,  of  the 
country  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  ri- 
vers, between  the  Ohio  rivers  and  lake  Erie,  be- 
tween the  Alleghany  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  the 
Delaware  and  the  Rariton,  between  Buzzard's 
and  Barnstable  bays,  and  the  Naragansett  roads 
and  Boston  harbor,  with  explanatory  observations 
on  each  route.  From  the  view  which  I  have  ta- 
ken of  these  reports,  I  contemplate  results  of  in» 
calculable  advantage  to  our  union,  because  I  see 
in  them  the  most  satisfactory  proof,  that  certain 
impediments,  which  had  a  tendency  to  embarrass 
the  intercourse  between  some  of  its  most  import- 
ant sections,  may  be  removed,  without  serious 
difficulty,  and  that  facilities  may  be  afforded,  in 
other  quarters,  which  will  have  the  happiest  ef- 
fect. Of  the  right  of  congress  to  promote  these 
great  results,  by  the  appropriation  of  the  public 
money,  in  harmony  with  the  states  to  be  affected 
by  them,  having  already  communicated  my  senti- 
ments fully,  and  on  mature  consideration,  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  at  this  time. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Uashington,  Feb.  14,  1825. 

War  De/iartmcnt,  Feb.  12,  1825. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  present  herewith  a 
communication  from  the  chief  engineer,  submit- 
ting to  this  department  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  of  engineers  for  internal  improvement,  un- 
der the  act  of  congress,  passed  April  30,  1824, 
authorizing  the  executive  to  cause  to  be  procured 
the  necessary  surveys,  plans  and  estimates  upon 
the  subject  of  roads  and  canals.  The  reports  are 
very  full  and  in  detail.  The  board  have  reported 
favourably  as  to  the  practicability  of  passing  the 
summit  level  between  the  waters  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  Ohio,  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  that  it 
may  be  effected  at  a  small  expense,  compared 
with  the  advantages  expected  to  result  from  its 
execution  in  a  national  and  commercial  point  of 
view. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir, 
vour  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  internal  improvement; — 

llashinglon  City,  Feb.  2,  1825. 
Sir, — The  board  of  internal  improvement  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  two  reports  on  the  pi-opoa- 
ed  canal  communications  between  the  tide-water 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  river;  between  the 
Ohio  and  lake  Erie  ;  between  the  Alleghany  and 
-ichuylkill,  or  tide-water  of  the   Susquehannah  ; 
letween  the  Delaware  and  the  Rariton;  be' ween 
iVjzzard's  and  Barnstafile  bays;  and  between  Na- 
agansett  roads  and  Boston  liariior.     Accompany- 
ing these  reports  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Dr. 
4oward,   on   his   reconnoisance   of  the  country 
south   of  the  Glades;  a   memoir  on  the  part  of 
he   Alleghany  river;  a   memoir  by   each  of  the 
chiefs  of  brigade,  viz  :  maj.  Abert,  capt.  McNeill 
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and  Mr.  James  Shriver  ;  a  letter  from  lieut.  John 
N.  Dillahunty  ;  a  copy  of  the  records  of  the  board 
in  relation  to  the  Ohio  and  lake  Erie  canal  routes, 
and  nineteen  maps,  general  and  particular,  of  the 
several  sections  of  country  explored  and  survey- 
ed, of  which  the  following  is  a  list : — 
No.  1.  Survey  of  part  of  the   route   of  the  Poto. 
mac  canal,  in  1824,  by  J.  J.  Abert,  major  and  T. 
E.  assisted  by  lieutenants  Swift,  Macomb,  Ben- 
nett, Long  and  Wilson. 

2.  Maps  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  summit  le- 
vel  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  Sur- 
veyed by  Wm.  Gibbs  McNeill  capt.  U.  S  toph. 
eng. ;  lieutenants  Lewis  G.  D.  Russey,  VVm. 
Cook,  Isaac  Trimble,  R.  C.  Hazzard,  John  N. 
Dillahunty,  John  M.  Fessenden,  W.  G.  Wil- 
liams. 

3.  Profiles  attached  to  capt.  McNeill's  map  of 
the  summit  level,  numbered  2. 

4.  Profiles  attached  to  capt.  McNeill's  map  of  the 
summit  level,  numbered  2. 

5.  Profiles  attached  to  capt.  McNeill's  mapofthe 
summit  level,  numbered  2. 

6.  Profiles  attached  to  capt.  McNeill's  map  of  the 
summit  level,  numbered  2. 

7.  Profiles  attached  to  capt.  McNeill's  map  of  the 
summit  level,  numbered  2. 

8.  Profiles  attached  to  capt.  McNeill's  map  of  the 
summit  level,  numbered  2. 

9.  Plan  of  a  proposed  summit  level  of  the  Ohio 
and  Chesapeake  canal,  between  the  little  Youg- 
hagany  and  Crabtree  creek,  by  Mr.  Howard, 
assistant  civil  engineer. 

10.  Profile  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  over  a 
proposed  summit  level  of  the  Ohio  and  Che- 
sapeake canal,  by  Mr.  Howard,  assistant  civil 
engineer. 

11.  Map  of  surveys  of  the  western  section  of  the 
summit  level  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ca- 
cal,  by  James  Shriver,  assistant  civil  engineer. 

12.  Topography  of  the  map  of  surveys,  by  James 
Shriver,  assistant  civil  engineer. 

13.  Profiles  attached  to  Mr.  James  Shriver's  map, 
numbered  11. 

14.  Profiles  attached  to  Mr.  James  Shriver's  map, 
numbered  11. 

15.  Profiles  attached  to  Mr.  James  Shriver's  map, 
numbered  11. 

16.  Map  of  the  country  between  Washington  and 
Pittsburg,  showing  the  proposed  routes  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  compiled  by  E.  H. 
Courteney,  lieut.  corps  engineers. 

17.  Map  of  the  country  between  Pittsburg  and 
lake  iirie,  showing  the  proposed  route  of  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  canal,  compiled  by  Mr.  How- 
H-U,  assistant  civil  engineer. 

18.  ?.Iap  of  the  country  between  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia,  showing  the  route  of  a  proposed 
canal  frnm  the  Oliiotothe  Delaware,  compiled 
by  George  Dutton,  lieut.  corps  engineers. 

19    Plan  aud  profile  of  a  survey  and  level  for  the 
pro))osed  canal  between  Buzzard's  and  Barn 
stable  bays,  surveyed  September,   1818,  by  L. 
Bi^ldwin,  copieil  by  lieut.  Fesscuden,  of  the  ar- 
tillery. 

In  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of 
War,  communicated  in  your  letter  of  the  31st  May 
last,  '■  to  make  a  reconnoisaiice  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  and  between 
the  Ohio  and  L;tke  l''.rie,  for  the  purpose  of  as. 
ccrtainiug  the  iiracticability  of  a  communication 
between  these  points  of  designating  the  most  su' 
table  route  for  tbc  saine,aiidof  formini^plans  ano 
estiniates,  in  detail,  of  the  expense  of  execution," 
the  board  proceeded  from  the  seat  of  government, 
th  -.Mgh  the  portion  of  country  indicated  therein 
Ha  iiig  deliberately  examined  every  local  cir 
cumstance  on  that  part  of  the  Alleghany  moun' 


tain  which  lies  between  the  headwaters  of  the  the   officers  of  the  two  corps  of  engineers,  and 
Potomac  and  those  of  the  Youghagany,  a  branch jother   gentlemen  attached  to  the  service,  have 


of  the  Monongahela,  the  board  prepared  instruc 
tions  for  the  preliminary  surveys  and  measure 
ments  to  be  executed  by  the  topographical  engi- 
neers, and  other  officers  and  gentlemen  attached 
for  this  service,  and  having  now  maturely  consid- 
ered the  circumstances  observed  by  them  per- 
sonally, and  carefully  studied  the  results  of  such 
of  these  jireliminary  surveys  as  are  completed, 
they  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  thin  communi- 
cation is  jiracticabLe. 

The  board,  on  viewing  the  country  between  the 
Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  along  various  lines  indicated 
by  public  opinion,  became  possessed  of  such  facts 
as  place  the  practicability  of  canalling,  from  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation  in  the  Ohio,  to 
Lake  Erie,  beyond  all  doubt.  The  information 
collected  by  the  board,  is  not,  however,  of  a  na- 
ture to  enable  them  to  decide  which  of  the  seve- 
ral routes  deserves  a  preference;  aud  a  definitive 
choice  can  only  be  made  after  the  several  surveys, 
indicated  by  the  extract  from  the  record  of  the 
board,  herewith,  shall  have  been  executed. 

In  further  execution  of  orders,  the  board  re- 
paired to  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  viewed 
the  ground  between  Buzzard's  and  Barnstable 
bays,  where  the  isthmus  of  (;ape  Cod  is  not  only 
narrow,  but  so  low,  compared  with  the  adjacent 
country,  as  to  have  attracted  public  attention  to 
this  improvement,  at  an  early  period.  Aided  by 
the  maps  and  reports  heretofore  made  of  this 
ground,  at  the  public  expense,  and  by  maps  and 
investigations  which  had  been  made  more  recent- 
ly, at  private  expense,  the  board  are  of  opinion 
this  canal  might  be  opened  at  least  as  deep  as  low 
water,  at  no  extraordinary  cost.  The  tide  rising 
from  eight  or  ten  feet  on  the  Barnstable  side,  this 
depth  of  water  might  be  carried  through  the  ca- 
nal. The  locks  on  the  Barnstable  side  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  breakwater  or  pier. 

The  board  also  made  a  reconnoisance  of  the 
ground  between  Narragansett  bay  and  Boston 
harbour — likewise  with  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing the  result  of  previous  surveys,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  government,  whence  they  in 
fer,  that  further  investigation  may  show  this  com- 
munication to  be  practicable. 

In  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  requiting  a  co-operation  with  the  canal  com- 
missioners of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  board 
examined  the  whole  route  of  the  proposed  canal 
from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Schuylkill. 

From  observations  made  by  the  board  along 
this  line,  and  from  surveys  and  levellings  since 
made  by  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners,  the 
board  are  inclined  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
this  work;  but  they  think  that  further  investiga- 
tions are  necessary  to  the  definitive  settlement  of 
this  question. 

The  CO  operation  of  the  board  with  the  com- 
missioners of  the  state  of  New-Jersey,  resulted 
in  a  strong  conviction  of  the  practicability  of  a 
canal  communication  between  the  Delaware  and 
the  Rariton,  by  leading  the  water  of  the  former, 
from  about  twenty-six  miles  above  the  city  of 
Trenton,  to  the  summit  ground  between  Trenton 
and  Brunswick  ;  and  that  the  abundance  of  the 
water  of  the  Delaware,  will  supply  a  canal  of  di- 
mensions adapted  to  the  vessels  navigating  the 
great  rivers  and  bays  of  the  sea-coast.  The  board 
are,  however,  of  opinion  th.-xt,  previous  to  fixing 
I  he  exact  route  of  the  canal,  lines  should  be  run 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bordentown  across  tlie  sum- 
mit, to  the  lowest  point  on  the  Rariton,  to  which 
a  canal  can,  with  due  economy,  be  extended,  with 
a  view  to  avoid  as  much  of  the  difficult  tide  navi- 
gation of  the  two  rivers  as  possible. 

The  board  has  the  satisfaction  to  acknowledge 
the  zeal,  perseverance  and  ability  with  which  all 


fulfilled  their  duties  to  the  extent  which  the  time 
and  the  season  of  the  year  permitted.  The  un- 
finished parts  of  their  instructions  comprehend 
the  eastern  section  of  the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake 
canal,  from  Cumberland  to  tide,  some  lines  on  the 
summit,  and  the  whole  western  section. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servants, 

G.  ToTTEN,  Maj.  eng.  brev't.  It.  col. 
S.  Bernard,  Brig.  gen. 
Members  of  the  board  of  internal  improvement, 

Jno.  L.  Sullivan. 
To  brev't.  maj.  gen.  ^lex.  Macomb, 
Cot.  cojnmandatit  U,  S.  engineers. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS,  FHOM  late  Eng,- 
lish  papers  received  at  the  office  of  tchk 
American  Farmer. 

From  the  Farmers'  Journal. 
PRESERVING  CARROTS,  &c. 

Afear  Aorthamluon,  .Nov.  16,  1824. 

Sir, — In  your  Journal  of  Oct.  18th,  there  is  the 
following  inquiry,  dated  Essex,  Oct.  12th,  1824, 
with  the  signature  of  T. — "  What  is  the  best  way 
of  preserving  carrots  for  winter,  and  what  will  it 
cost  per  bushel,  or  per  acre,  to  take  them  up 
from  sandy  land,  where  the  root  is  large  and  plant 
thin  ?"  As  I  have  not  seen  any  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry, if  you  think  the  following  '.nformation  worth 
insertion  in  your  Journal,  it  is  at  T's  service. 
Having  repeatedly  grown  carrots,  I  have  tried 
several  ways  of  storing  them,  and  have  had  great 
loss  by  putting  too  large  a  quantity  together,  both 
in  pits  and  buildings.  The  last  two  winters  I 
have  been  very  successful :  The  plan  1  have 
adopted,  (though  it  may  not  be  the  best,)  is  the 
best  I  have  ever  tried,  which  is,  to  put  them  iu 
small  pits,  not  mord  than  three  tcet  wide  at  the 
top  of  the  ground,  sloped  to  two  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  eighteen  inches  deep  in  the  ground,  and 
six  or  eight  yards  long.  Fill  the  pit  half  way  up 
with  carrots,  throw  in  promiscuously,  (not  regu- 
larly stacked,)  then  throw  a  quantity  of  the  san- 
dy earth  in  amongst  the  carrots  ;  then  more  car- 
rots, then  more  earth  ;  then  heap  the  carrots  on 
till  the  ridge  is  about  eighteen  inches  above  the 
ground  ;  then  cover  them  with  a  bolting  of  long 
wheat  straw,  and  lay  a  quantity  of  earth  over  th^- 
whole;  beat  it  with  a  spade  to  keep  the  wet  out. 
The  earth  running  in  amongst  the  carrots  pre- 
vents their  heating.  Mine  have  kept  very  bright 
till  late  in  the  spring,  and  by  having  them  in  small 
quantities  it  does  not  expose  many  at  a  time  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather. 

I  had  139  quarters  four  bushels,  dug  the  week 
before  last,  at  5d.  per  quarter,  digging  and  top- 
ping; the  expense  of  loading,  pitting,  straw,  &c. 
was  about  3d.  per  quarter,  making  it  Id.  per  bush- 
el, or  about  £2.  5s  per  acre.  The  closer  the  tops 
are  cut  off  the  better,  it  prevents  their  growing 
in  the  pits. 

Having  stated  my  expense  and  method,  in 
digging  and  storing,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  will  inform  me  of  the  best 
and  cheapest  plan  of  sowing  and  raising  them.  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  sow  them  broadcast, 
and  find 'the  weeds  come  first,  and  grow  faster 
than  the  carrots,  and  make  it  very  expensive 
hoeing  them.  Is  there  any  method  of  drilling 
them  at  a  little  expense,  drilling  implements  be- 
ing far  too  costly,  unless  used  on  a  large  scale  ? 

1  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  excuse  my  noti- 
cing a  bull  that  appeared  in  your  account  of  the 
Blackheath  ploughing  match.  I  presume  it  was 
not  an  Irish  bull,  but  a  Scotch  bull,  as  I  under- 
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stood  by  the  Journal,  the  Chairman,  Treasurer, 
&c.  was  a  Scotchman,  and  1  expect  he  drew  up 
the  articles.  "To  the  ploughman  rfririw^  two 
horses  abreast  without  a  di-iver." 

Yours,  &c.  J.  D. 

P.  S.  If  the  weight  of  the  difTerent  animals 
exhibited  at  the  ensuing  Christmas  Sliow,  could 
be  procured,  and  inserted  in  your  truly  valuable 
Journal,  it  would  gratify  very  many  of  your  read- 
ers. 

ON  BURNINCx  CLAY. 

Brierly  Hill,  Staffordshire,  Aov.  23,  1824. 
Sir, — In  common  with  many  of  the  agricultu- 
rists of  this  neighbourhood,  I  feel  greatly  oblig- 


depredation  of  the  fox  and  the  foulmart  had  be- 
come so  numerous,  that  the  poor  old  gander  was 
left  without  a  single  helpmate — a  misfortune 
which  he  deplored  day  and  night  by  many  a  dole- 
ful and  sorrowful  note.  These  affectionate  reijin- 
ings  didnot  escape  the  oljservation  of  Mr.  Craik's 
servants,  and  orders  had  just  been  issued  for  re 
placing  the  extirpated  breed  of  gtese,  when  the 
wi  'owed  biped  suddenly  disappeared,  to  the  great 
regret  f  'he  whole  family.  One  blamed  the  fo.x, 
anotlKf  the  foul  mart,  and   a  third  the  gipsies 


ter  to-morrow,  and  convince  you  of  your  mistake." 
In  this  age  of  science,  we  may  fairly  expect  soon 
to  find  mdkmen  with  F.  R.  S.  appended  to  their 
names,  and  cheesemongers  and  tapsters,  who — 
"Can  tell  by  sines  and  tangents  straight, 
"  If  cheese  or  butter  wanted  weight ; 
"  And  by  a  geometric  scale, 
"  Can  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale." 
Short  advice  on  Rheumatism. — While  we  are 
preparing  to  enter  fully  upo.i  the  nature  and  cure 


but  the  event  proved  that  they  were  all  mihtak'n;;"'  >heumatism,  we  think,  as  the  weather  begins 


for,  one  morning,  as  Mr.  Craik  was  entering  the 
breakfast  parlour,  he  heard  a  well-known  cackle, 
and  immediately  exclaimed  "if  the  old  Stag  had 
not  been  drowned  or  worried,  I  could  have  sworn 


ed  by  the  communications  of  your  correspondents  that  was  hiscry."     The  call  was  immediately  re 
relative   to  the  culture  ot  mangel  wurtzel,  andjpeated,  and  on  going  out  to  the  lawn,  or  on  look- 


doubt  not  but  that  many  more  acres  of  this  valu 
able  root  will  be  cultivated  next  spring. 

In  a  journey  that  I  made  through  Shropshire  a 
few  days  past,  I  was  much  pleased  and  surprised 


ing  out  of  the  window,  Mr.  C.  beheld  the  identi 
cal  old  gander,  surrounded  by  a  whole  flock  of 
bonny  lady  geese,  whose   approach  he  was  thus 
proudly  announcing,  and  whose  wings  were  sti 


to  find  how  much  Gen.  Beatson's  plan  of  burning  Idripping  with  the  brine  of  that  element,  through 


clay  was  brought  into  practice,  upon  the  cold 
clays  of  that  county  :  it  is  undoubtedly  a  plan  that 
furnishes  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  and  active 
manure,  at  a  very  low  price.  Upon  a  large  tract 
of  lately  woodland,  many  of  the  fields  had  the 
lands  burnt  all  round  the  heaps,  and  at  a  distance 
appeared  like  immense  bee-hives,  or  rather  what 
travellers  describe  as  the  huts  of  the  white  ants, 
or  termites  of  Africa,  each  containing  from  twen 
ty  to  thirty  cart  loads  of  well  pulverized  soil. 
Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  expense  of  burn- 
ing, was  four-pence  the  square  yard,  and  the 
slack  from  the  coal-pit  mounts  served  the  pur- 
pose of  fuel,  to  reduce  the  stiff  clay  to  a  produc- 
tive and  lasting  manure.  It  is  by  such  methods 
as  the  above,  that  the  farmer  will  be  enabled  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  grower:  he  has  now  put 
into  his  way,  a  system  of  producing  valuable  ma- 
nure to  any  extent,  without  the  expense  and  loss 
of  time  and  cattle,  in  dragging  the  refuse  of  towns, 
always  difficult  to  procure,  and  frequently  too 
distant  to  be  used  with  prudence. 

The  clay  requires  considerable  attention  du- 
ring the  process,  and  the  fire  must  be  watclied  to 
prevent  its  being  too  fierce,  or  much  mischief 
will  of  necessity  ensue  ;  but  when  properly  ma- 
naged, I  am  informed  that  its  beneficial  effects 
will  be  manifest  upon  the  land  for  four  or  five 
years,  I  trust  that  in  a  few  years,  the  above  plan 
will  be  carried  into  effect  on  all  stiff  clay  soils  ; 
it  forwards  'he  croj)s  very  materially; — a  most 
important  consideration  on  such  soils  ;  it  will  am- 
ply repay  the  farmer;  and  render  an  essential  and 
permanent  benefit  to  the  community  at  large. 
The  farmer  must  by  this  time  know,  that  no  le- 
gislative enactments  can  assist  him,  but  that  to  his 
own  exertions  only,  must  he  look  for  a  proper  re- 
muneration for  his  labours. 

1  am  your's, 

J.  RICHARD. 

THE  GANDER  OF  ARBIGLAND. 

Among  the  many  rural  appendages  of  Arbi gland, 
there  happened,  a  good  many  years  ago,  to  be  a 
fine  old  gander,  who  had  lived  from  youth  to  age 
in  the  same  delightful  spot,  and  whose  remark- 
able, thout.h  well  authenticated  exploits,  are  we  1 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  From  the  great  age 
and  superior  sagacity  of  this  bird,  he  had  becme 
a  great  favourite  with  the  former  proprietor  of 
Arbigland,  who  used  to  take  much  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  sentinel  geese  strutti;ig  through  the 
long  grass,  rebuking  the  approach  of  every  stran- 
ger,  and  leading  forth  a  long  train  of  cackling 
young,  to  dip  their  shooting  pinions  in  the  waters 


•which  he  had  taught  them  to  pilot  their  way  for 
a  distance  of  at  least  12  or  15  miles.  This  singu- 
lar occurrence  naturally  excited  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest, and  after  making  every  inquiry,  it  appear- 
ed that  the  gander  had  either  been  carried  away 
by  the  force  of  the  tide,  or  had  voluntarily  swam 
to  the  opposite  shore,  where,  landing  on  some 
English  farm,  he  had  immediately  attached  him- 
self to  one  of  the  owner's  geese,  and  sojourner 
with  her,  till  she  had  hatched  a  pretty  numerous 
brood.  At  length,  finding  that  he  had  reared  up 
another  familv.  to  re-people  his  iavourite  retreat, 
or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  being  attracted  b) 
the  woods  of  Arbigland,  while  sporting  in  the  S  )l- 
way  on  some  clear  sunny  morning,  he  once  more 
ventured  to  cross  the  water,  carrying  with  him 
his  English  spouse,  and  her  whole  brood  of  An- 
glo-Gallovidians.  Whether  this  action  was  as 
honest  as  it  vi-a.'i  patriotic,  we  will  leave  others  t;i 
determine  :  but  wliatever  may  be  said  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  English  Farmer,  it  is  certain  that 
this  celebrated  bird  evinced  far  more  gratitude 
than  certain  of  our  countrymen,  who,  after  being 
accustomed  to  the  rich  pastu'-es  of  England,  seem 
willing  to  forget  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  poo:- 
old  Scotland." 

Thames  Tiimiel. — The  houses  which  now  cover 
the  intended  site  of  the  shaft,  near  Rotherhithe 
Church,  are  taking  down,  and  the  ground  is  clear- 
ing, preparatory  to  the  excavation,  which  is  to 
be  commenced  from  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river. 
A  pleasing  variety  of  joint  stock  comjjanies, 
founded  of  course  most  disinterestedly  for  the 
public  advantage,  have  of  late  years  risen  like 
exhalations  :  there  has  been  a  Bread  Company, 
a  Beer  Company,  a  Pawnbrokering  Company,  a 
Washing  by  Steam  Company,  a  Stove  Grate  Com- 
pany! and  many  others,  none  of  which  need  be  now 
mentioned,  excepting  the  y/lderney  Milk  Com- 
hany,  the  last-born  offspring  of  monoply.  This 
nutritious  society  professes  to  purvey  the  vaccine 
beverage  in  an  undiluted  state;  and  diffident  of 
the  absolute  uncorruptness  of  its  yoke  bearing 
agents,  sends  them  forth  furnished  with  pails, 
under  the  security  of  lock  and  key,  so  that  the 
fluid  can  only  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  tap.  It 
app'-ars  that  the  directors  are  persons  of  whom  it 
can  be  said  with  truth — 


to  get  cold,  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  will 
nut  be  amiss  to  those  "  whose  bones  are  racked 
with  midnight  aches."  Let  it,  then,  asageneral 
rule,  be  observed,  to  avoid  every  irregularity  of 
temperature  as  much  as  possible.  Keep  the  bow- 
els regular  by  the  following  pills — the  dose  to  be 
taken  at  night  when  occasion  may  require: — 
Of  Aiitimonial  powder,  a  scruple. 

Calomel,  half  a  scruple, 
The  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  a  dram 

and  a  half. — Mix,  and  make  into  20  pills, 

one  or  two  a  dose. 

The  bowels  being  regular,  and  the  pains  be- 
coming strong,  the  patient  must  get  a  warm  drink 
of  whey  or  gruel,  made  at  night,  have  his  bed 
warmed,  and  having  got  into  it,  let  him  take  ten 
grains  of  Dover's  powder,  mixed  up  with  a  little 
of  his  drink.  After  having  taken  the  warm  drink, 
then  let  him  lie  down,  covered  comfortably,  but 
not  heavily.  This  powder  will  give  relief;  but 
perhaps  it  may  begin  to  lose  its  effects  after  a  few 
doses;  however,  it  should  be  continued  every 
night  as  long  as  it  is  of  service. —  Med.  Adviser. 

The  Columbus. — The  great  Canadian  ship  or 
raft,  the  Coluinbus,  has  at  length  arrived,  and  has 
been  towed  up  the  river,  from  the  Downs,  by  the 
James  Hatt  and  Soho  steam-packets.  Many  ab- 
surd stories  have  gone  abroad  concerning  this 
ship.  Her  cargo  has  been  stated  at  6300  tons,  in- 
stead of  which  it  is  63U0  loads  of  wood,  which  is 
equal  to  7875  tons.  The  value  of  ship  and  cargo 
is  estimated  at  £48,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
one-third  (£16,000)  has  been  covered  by  insu- 
rance. 

Algernon  Sydney. — .\  man  of  great  courage, 
great  sense,  and  great  parts,  which  he  showed 
both  at  his  trial  and  death  ;  for  when  he  came  on 
the  scaffold,  instead  of  a  speech,  he  told  them 
only  that  he  had  made  his  peace  with  God;  that 
he  came  not  thither  to  talk,  but  to  die  ;  put  a  pa- 
per into  the  sheriff's  hand,  and  another  into  a 
friend's  :  said  one  prayer  short  as  a  grace,  laid 
down  his  neck,  and  bid  the  executioner  do  his  of- 
fice.— Evelyn's  Memoirs. 

Giving  Credit. — .Vvoid  giving  long  credit,  even 
to  your  best  customers.  A  man  who  can  pay 
easily  will  not  thank  you  for  the  delay,  and  a 
slack  or  doubtful  ]).iymaster  is  not  so  valuable  a 
customer  that  you  need  care  about  losing  him.— 
When  you  lose  a  bad  paymaster  from  your  books, 
you  only  lose  the  chance  of  losing  your  money. 

IMechanic's  Magazine, 
Fatal  Effects  of  Laughing  Gas. — The  foolish 
experiments  upon  the  laughing  gas,  now  so  much 
in  fashion,  has  been  attended  with  what  is  not  at 
all  surprising — the  death  of  a  person  who  breath- 
ed a  portion  of  it.  It  occurred  at  Bourdeaux  last 
February.  We  sincerely  recommend  the  public 
to  set  their  faces  against  further  exhibition  of 
this  dangerous  practice ;  every  thing  which  ope- 
rates upon  the  sensorium,  so  as  toderange  it,  even 
temporarily,  is  dangerous.     This  same  quantity 


■'Theirsouls  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
"Far  as  the  Solar  Walk  or  Milky-iuay," 

for  they  have  invented  a  philosophical  instrument  of  this  gas  inhaled  "by  different  people  will  pos' 

called  a  Z-ar^o/Mf/cr.     Oneof  theircustomers  hav-  sess  vastly  different  effects.     One  man  may  be  but 

ing  complained,  that  the  article  with   which  he  gently  stimulated  by  it,  while  another,  from  pe- 

_  _  had  been  formerly  supplied,  was  superior  to  that  culiar  physical  construction  in  the  brain  or  blood 

of  the  Solway.     One  season,  however,  either  the  of  the  Company;'  "Sav  you  so?"  replied  the  in- i  vessels,  may  drop  down  in  apoplexy. 

demands  for  a  Christmas  goose,  or  the  midnight Jdignant  dairyman,  "  then  I  will  bring  my  lactome-]  ^Medical  Adviser. 
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SOLDIER  OF  FAME. 
A  National  Song — By  Captain  R.  T.  Spence, 
OF  THE  Navy. 
The  GOD  of  creation  liatli  called  forth  the  morn 

Auspiciously  brii;ht;  hy  His  sovereii;n  decree 
All  nature  rejoices — the  niglit  that  is  gone 

Seemed  inipaliontto  usher  tlie  day  we  now  see — 
A  day  most  sulilime ;  for  t!ie  liglit  never  broke 

To  illumine  a  scene  moi-e  transcendantly  grand: 
It  gives  us  the  Chief,  who,  from  Britain's  stei*n  yoke, 
With  heroes  departed,  enfranchised  our  land. 

Full  of  honors  and  years,  he  is  spared  by  his  God 

To  visit  the  home  of  the  happy  once  more; 
The  path  of  his  glory  triumphantly  trod, 

With  Victorii  perchM  on  the  slandard  he  bore, 
Invited,  he  comes,  'mill  the  shouts  of  the  world, 

The  shouts  of  'Fen  JMilUfjns  wlio  gladden  our  clime — 
The  "  Star  Spangled  Banner"  so  proudly  unfurl'd — 

The  page  of  liis  Glory  immortal  as  Time. 

Come  forth,  gallant  freemen !  come  forth  in  your  glory ; 

Rush  forward,  rush  foi-ward,  to  greet  our  lov'd  guest, 
"Wliose  name  and  wliose  deeds  are  resplemlant  in  story, 

Of  all  living  lieroes,  the  purest,  the  best ! 
Come  forth,  lovely  Woman  !  come  forth  in  your  beauty, 

To  the  scene  of  enchantment,  embelfisliment  lead — 
Oh,  you  who  aie  foremost  in  virtue  and  duty, 

Urge  forward  to  wellcome  a  father  and  friend. 

'J'o  the  land  of  the  free,  a  Hero  is  come, 

Whose  glory  will  triumph  oVrages  unborn  ; 
Till  all  that  is  morud  shall  sink  in  the  tomb; 

Till  time  sliall  be  lost  in  eternity's  dawn. 
Brave  wan-ior  of  Fi-ance,  brave  soldier  of  fame  ! 

The  MillioiiS  of  Fi-eemen  who  welcome  thee  here, 
Witli  fonticst  devotion  will  hallow  thy  name 

AVhile  Virtue  is  valued,  and  Freedom  is  dear. 

Ye  worthies  who  slumber  in  Glory's  bright  gi'avc. 

Who  for  honor,  for  country,  fitr  liberty  bled — 
Your  sons  from  lb'_'  chains  of  a  Despot  to  save. 

Before  whom  Oppression  and  Tyranny  fleil  ; — 
Look  down,  sainted  spirits!  look  down  and  approve 

The  homage  we  render  to  Gallia's  brave  son, 
^^'ho  soon  will  be  summoned  to  join  ye  above, 

To  receive  the  reward  which  his  Virtues\\^\e  won. 

Ye  sons  erf  brave  chiefs,  to  whose  valor  we  owe 

The  blessings  which  make-  us  tlie  pritle  of  the  earth, 
Remember  the  warrior  who  vanfjuishM  your  ^ne^ 

Who  conqiicr'd  to  rescue  the  land  of  your  birth — 
Remember  thisfrien*'.,  i\w  immense  is  ynur  debt — 

Your  freedom  he  won  yovi,  with  treasure  and  toil — 
Can  the  brave  be  ungrateful,  or  ever  forget 

Tlie  kind  Benefactor  who  visits  the  soil  .' 

HUNGARY. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  stronger  proofs  of  our  ig 
norance  of  the  real  wenlth  ui  some  countries,  and 
especially  those  which  nature  has  so  placed,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  means  of  foreign  commerce, 
than  in  the  case  of  this  kingdom.  Her  annual 
exports,  as  stated  in  a  work  of  high  repute  in 
England  and  France,  are,  in — 

Florins.  Francs.  Dollars. 

148,229,177.=  326,104,189.=  65,220,837. 

Hit  I/ii/iorls, 
106,721,.3n.=  234,787,016.  =46,957,403. 

41,407,806.=    91,317,173.=  18,203,434. 

A  balance  in  favour  of  a  population  consisting 
of  7,224,207  persons. 

AMPHICON. 

A  Frederick  County  subscriber  to  the  "  .\mei'i. 
can  Farmer,"  begs  his  best  respects  to  Mr.  Skin- 
ncr.  He  is  desirous  of  purchasing  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  bushels  of  the  genuine  yellow  beard- 
ed wheat  for  seed,  \^'ill  be  mucli  indebted  to 
Mr.  Skinner  if  he  will  enquire,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  "  Farmei',"  whether  it  can  be  had  in 
any  of  the  adjacent  counties. 

Frederick  County,  17th  Feb.  1825. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  March  11,  1825. 

itT"  The  Patrons  of  this  Journal  need  not  be  re' 
minded  that  the  present  volume  of  the  American 
FariTier  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  next  number 
completes  the  sixth  volume.  The  Editor  feels 
that  he  has  conscientiously  discharged  Jiis  en- 
gagements— in  return,  let  each  subscriber  ask 
himself,  have  I /laid  my  stibscrifition?  Trie  Edi- 
tor is  aware  that  to  the  friend  who  means  him 
well,  a  word  is  sufficient ;  while  to  those,  of  whom 
he  fondly  believes  there  are  very  few,  who  would 
consent  to  receive  the  Farmer,  and  thus  convert 
his  time  and  his  money  to  their  amusement  and 
benefit,  without  intending  to  pay,  all  that  he  can 
say  will  be  of  no  avail.  But,  to  those  who  would 
thus  /inrjwse/y  wrong  him,  he  will  put  this  case  : 
suppose  a  farmer  in  the  habit,  as  is  the  Editor  of 
this  Journal,  of  paying  all  his  people,  black- 
smiths, wheel  rights,  labourers,  &c.  every  Satur- 
day night  ;  and  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  he  esta- 
blishes rigidly  the  custom  of  selling  his  pork, 
corn,  wheat,  cider,  butter,  &c.  for  cash  on  delive- 
ry, as  the  Editor  does  the  Farmer — Weill  in  a 
few  instances  some  neighbours,  for  wliom  you 
have  great  respect,  send  and  prevail  o-n  you,  in 
virtue  of  your  great  confidence  in  them,  to  break 
your  general  rule,  and  let  them  have  a  few  arti- 
cles on  the  promise  of  paying  the  moment  they 
are  called  on.  They  consume  your  corn,  or  you 
hay,  or  what  not ;  you  call  on  them  for  what  they 


both  bred  and   fed  by    Mr.  Barney,  but  were  of 
Genl.  Ridgely's  Hampton  breed. 

It?"  The  first  export  of  wool  from  England  for 
two  centuries,  took  place  in  December  last; — 
fifty  bags  of  coarse  wool  were  exported  to  this 
country;  the  export  of  wool  has  been  prohibited 
for  two  hundred  years  in  England,  until  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  when  a  bill  was  passed, 
allowing  the  export  of  wool  on  the  payment  of  a 
duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  ;  under  this  act  the 
above  export  took  place. 

i)v"The  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  is  fixed  for  7 hurs- 
day  next,  the  17th  inst.  at  mid  day,  at  Eutaw, 
the  residence  of  B.  W.  Hall,  Esq. — It  is  expect- 
ed the  committee  will  then  submit  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Cattle  Show 
to  be  held  at  the  Maryland  Tavern,  on  the  first 
and  second  days  of  June  next. 

07"  IMPORTANT  MEETING— The  mem. 
bers  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  will 
meet  at  their  Rooms  over  the  Post  Office,  on  Mon- 
day  next,  the  14th  inst.  at  12  o'clock,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  President  thereof,  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

White  wheat,  95  cts. — Red  do.  90  cts. — Corn, 

32  a  33  cts. — Oats,  20  a    21   cts. — Susquehanna 

Hour,  $i  62i — Western  country  do.  $5. — Bacon 

and  Hams,  7  a  11  cts. — Cotton,    Louisiana,  17  a 


owe,  yet,  though  no  unforseen  misfortune  has|19cts. — Georgia,  upland,  16  a  18  cts. — Alabama, 
overtaken  them,  they  utteriy  neglect  to  pay  :  you  15  a  16  cts. — Cotton  yarn.  No,  10,  30  cts.  with  an 
vainly  call  again  and  again,  as  you  would  call, advance  of  1  cent  each  No.  to  18 — Coal,  pit,  for- 
"spirits  from  the  vasty  deep."  By  what  name, eign,  per  bushel,  40  cts. — Do.  Virginia,  20  to  25 — 
would  you  designate  the  man,  who  would  thusjSusquehanna,  per  ton,  ^5  50  a  ^7 — Feathers,  live, 
abuse  your  confidence  ?  The  F-ditor  of  a  paper!per  lb.33  cts. — Herrings.  Susquehanna,  ^2 a  32  12 
may  be  compared  to  the  Farmer  who  has  in  such— Flax  seed,  rough,  per  bushel,  90  cts. — Hops, 
a  case  been  entrapped  into  misplacing  liis  confi-lfresh,  per  lb.  14  cts. — Hides,  dried,  12  a  18  cts. — 
dence  ;  but  he  is  well  aware  that  of  those  whoj Hogs  lard,  9  cts. — Lime, per  bushel,  23  a  i.'5  cts. — 
are  in  arrears,  the  far  greater  part  have  become  Meal,  corn,  kiln  dried,  per  bbl   $2  25  a  $2  37 J — 


so  from  an  unfortunate  habit  of  forgetfulness,  or 
of  firocraslinalion  ;  and  such  he  would  earnestly 
entreat  to  consider  this  the  "accepted  time" — 
time  enough  always  proves  little  enough.  If  tliey 
have  not  the  exact  amount,  we  will  either  return 
the  change  or  give  credit  for  it ;  but  we  repeat 
the  request  most  earnestly,  and  not  without  cause, 
that  all  those  who  are  in  arrears  will  discharge 
them  forthwith. 

$7°  The  American  Farmer  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  next  volume,  in  all  resjjects.  It 
will  be  elegantly  printed  with  a  new  type  cast 
for  the  purpose;  and  many  numbers  will  be  em- 
bellished with  costly  Engravings.  There  are 
now  on  hand  many  communications  of  great 
value,  amongst  them,  one  from  an  accomplished 
Farmer  on  the  structure  of  lime  kilns  and  the 
use  of  lime  as  a  manure,  with  the  necessary 
drawings  ;  a  statement  of  the  economy  and  facili- 
ty of  steaming  all  kinds  of  food  for  domestic  ani- 
mals, &c. ;  a  valuable  essay  on  the  culture,  jjrc- 
paration,  &c.  of  cotton.  In  short,  the  Editor's 
correspondence  is  every  week  extending,  embrac- 
ing a  greater  variety  of  topicks,  and  his  materi- 
als altogether,  both  from  domestic  and  foreign 
sources,  are  accumulating  in  number  and  improv- 
ing in  value.  The  Editor  will  be  greatly  deceiv- 
ed if  the  seventh  be  not  found  much  more  ele- 
gant in  mechanical  execution  and  much  more  va- 
luable in  its  contents,  than  any  preceding  volume. 

17"  A  mistake  was  committed  by  the  Editor  in 
the  last  number,  in  stating  that  the  beasts  sold  in 
the  Piiiladelphia  market  by  Mr.  Barney,  were 
bred  by  Genl.  Ridgely,  of  Hampton— they  were 


Pork,  Baltimore  mess,  §14 — Do.  prime,  JglO  50 
a  gll — Rice,  fresh  per  cwt.  lbs.  ,g3  50. 
■  We  find  it  quite  impossible  to  give  any  just 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  tobacco  market. — As  yet 
not  a  single  hogshead  of  the  Jiew  crop  has  been 
brought  in,  and  our  quotations,  therefore,  re- 
main the  same  as  last  report. 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  "  Cheraw,  ( S.  C.J 
Feb.  11,  1825. 
"The  late  accounts  from  England  have  caused 
a  great  rise  in  our  Cotton  marliet.  It  is  arriving 
in  abundance,  and  may  be  quoted  from  12^  to  15  J 
cents  according  to  quality,  very  choice  would 
bring  15^." 


CONTENTS  <JF  THIS  NU.MUBK. 
l*reiniiirns  ollurud  l>y  tlie  Mai'yland  ,\g;ricii!tural  Sofit:ty, 
to  1)0  <listribiite(i  :U  tlio  annual  exhihitinn  to  be  held  at  the 
.Mai'ylanil  Tavern,  in  June,  ISiO— Kxtraordinary  feriility  of 
lilt.'  soil  in  Krie  Co.  I'ennsyjvania — I'eacli  trees  and  drvini^  of 
t'riiils — Pruning  trues — Soft  soiip,  undiluted  an  excellent 
leanse  oftVnit  trees  — Pi-cnrn  n  'tlT  red  by  Uie  i-'r  nklin  In- 
stitute, at  Philadelpliia— Prepar.itionorilax  — On  liorse  mills, 
beijig  an  answer  to  eni]uiry  of  Major  Tbos.  (iriflin,  of  York- 
town,  Mrginia — l>)tton  shoe  tliread — Experiments  with  Ste- 
vens* plon;,;li  —  Message  from  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States  on  internal  improvement — Miscellaneous  items,  from 
htte  English  papers  received  at  the  t)liice  of  the  AineriLMii 
Karmel — Soldier  of  Faoie,  a  national  siiiig,  by  Capt.  K.  T'. 
Spcnce,  (if  the  Navy — Kxporls  and  imports  of  iiungary — 
Editorial  notices — Prices  current,  kc. 


Pi-iiiteil  every  Fii.l:<val«J  per  aTiiiinn,  for  ,It)llN  S.  SKINNEU, 
Kdltnr.  liy  .lOSBi'H  ROMINSON,  on  the  Nonli  West  ccinier  of 
Market  and  Belvidere  streets,  nalii.nure  ;  where  everv  de^rriutinn 
of  n')Ok  i»ii(l  .lab  Pr'ntitii;  exe^iil.'!!  with  iieaMif-s?  an.)  (iespnich— 
I irfers  IWiiu  a  .h.t:inre  for  PltlNrlNCS  m-  HINDI  Vli.  wiili  pro 
per  direetiuni  promptly  attended  to,  ijddi-esseil  tu  J.  Robinson,  lial- 
timure. 


No.  53. — Vol.   G. 


AMKSilCAN  FAHiVlKR.— Baltimokk,  Mauch  18,  iHz5. 
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AGlilCULTUUE. 


TREATISE  ON  SOILS. 

Correctives  of  ill  constituted   soils — By 

excrementiticus  substances  ajifilied  as  a  manure. 

C  Continued  from  Ao.  43.  J 

X.  The  potency  of  dung  as  a  manure,  varies 

■with  the  animal  affording  it. 

1.  Dung  of  Sea-birds.— One  of  the  most  pow- 
erful dungs  is  that  of  such  sea-birds  as  feed  on- 
animal  food.  ri\e  naturally  sterile  plains  of  Peru 
are  fertilized  ijy  t^uano,  a  species  of  dung  collect- 
ed from  small  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  frequent- 
ed by  sea-birds.  It  is  used  over  a  great  extent  of 
South  America,  applied  in  very  small  quantities, 
and  chiefly  for  crops  of  maize. 

The  dung  of  sea-birds  had  not  been  used  in 
this  country  as  a  manure  until  a  trial  of  it  was 
jTiade  in  Wales,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  H. 
Davy  ;  in  wliich  instance  it  produced  a  poweriul 
but  transient  effect  on  grasses.  That  sagacious, 
and  candid  experimentalist  lience  conjectures,  that 
the  rains  in  our  climate  materially  injure  that  spe- 
cies of  manure,  unless  where  it  happens  to  be 
deposited  in  caverns  or  fissures  of  rock,  out  of 
reach  of  the  weather. 

2.  Aig/u-Soil,  in  whatever  state  used,  whether 
recent  or  fermented,  is  a  very  powerful  manure, 
and  capable  of  supplying  abundant  food  to  plants. 
Saw-dust  is  a  good  vehicle  for  it.  The  disagree- 
able smell  of  night-soil  may  be  destroyed  by  mix- 
ing it  with  quick-lime;  and  if  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere in  thin  layers,  strewed  over  with  quick- 
lime, in  fine  weather,  it  speedily  dries,  and  is 
easily  pulverized  :  so  prepared,  it  may  be  used  in 
the  same  manneras  rape  seed.  The  Chinese  mix 
their  night-soil  with  one  third  of  its  weight  of  a 
fat  marie,  make  it  into  cakes,  and  dry  it  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  These  cakes,  which  are  said 
to  have  no  disagreeable  smell,  form  an  article  of 
commerce.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  this 
manure  is  prepared  for  sale  in  a  concentrated  state, 
so  as  to  be  inoffensive  in  the  carriage,  even  when 
conveyed  in  bulk.  The  Compressed  Night-soil 
may  be  commodiously  used  as  a  top  dressing  for 
wheat  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  for  all  kinds 
of  spring  corn,  for  young  clovers,  and  other  green 
crops  ;  one  hogshead  will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre, 
when  it  has  been  prepared  with  due  attention  to 
the  preservation  of  its  fertilizing  properties.  As 
an  enriching  manure,  many  experiments  have  es- 
tablished, that  human  ordure  is  to  be  ranked  ma- 
ny degrees  before  the  dung  of  the  pigeon,  hen, 
sheep,  or  swine  ;  powerful  as  all  these  are.  But 
its  effects  are  not  so  permanent  as  those  of  many 
other  substances.  From  recent  experiments,  Mr. 
Middleton  concludes,  that  no  other  manure  can 
compete  with  it  for  the  first  year  after  its  appli- 
cation ;  in  the  second  year,  the  benefits  from  it 
are  very  much  diminished ;  in  the  third,  its  ef- 
fects, -nearly,  if  not  quite,  disappear.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  depth  of  soil.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  substance  in  which  the  principle  of 
vegetable  nutriment  is  highly  concentered,  is  in 
proportion  well  calculated  for  speedily  restoring 
or  enriching  land,  and  for  forcing  great  crops 
without  detriment, — supposing  the  staple  to  be 
deep  enough  for  tillage,  and  to  be  fitly  constitu 
ted  as  to  texture.  On  the  other  hand,  a  shallow 
dip  of  mould  requires  contributions  of  new  earth, 
without  which,  forcing  manures  will  but  exhaust 
it  sooner. 

On  the  authority  of  trials  which  seem  so  be 
convincing,  some  writers  have  insisted  that  an 
inconceivable  loss  of  valuable  fluid  is  incurred  by 
exsiccating  night  soil.  Tliough  this  may  be  a 
good  reason  for  forming  this  substance  into  a 
compost  with  earth,  where  it  can  be  consumed 
on  the  spot ;  yet  it  is  none  against  the  use  of  the 
article  in  a  concentrated  state,  in  which  the  loss, 

Voi.,  0. — oa. 


as  far  as  the  escaping  fluids  are  not  transferred  to 
some  absorbent  compost,  falls  upon  the  preparer ; 
while  the  expense  of  carriage,  in  regard  to  the 
solid  essential  part,  is  materially  lessened. 

3.  Piffeon's  Dung-  is  next  in  fertilizing  power. 
When  dry,  it  may  be  employed  as  other  manures 
capable  of  being  pulverized.  One  tenth  part  ol 
pigeon's  dung,  four  parts  of  sand,  and  five  parts 
of  vegetable  mould,  is  a  good  compost  for  a  cold 
heavy  soil. 

The  following  interesting  quotation  must  re- 
commend pigeon's  dung  as  a  fine  ingredient  in  a 
compost  for  melons.  "The  produce  of  the  sub- 
district  of  Linjan  (in  the  province  of  Irak)  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  I'crsia. 
This  siib-distvict  ij  about  seventy  miles  in  length, 
and  forty  in  breadth:  it  is  irrigated  by  canals  cut 
out  from  the  Zeinderood,  and  covered  with  villa- 
ges, which  are  surrounded  with  gardens  and  pro 
iligious  numbers  of  pigeon-houses.  On  inquiry  I 
found  that  these  birds  are  kept  principally  for  the 
sake  of  their  dung,  and  that  the  acknowledged 
superiority  in  the  flavour  of  the  melons  at  Ispa- 
han, is  alone  to  be  ascribed  to  this  rich  manure 
The  largest  of  the  pigeon  towers  will  sell  for 
three  thousand  pounds  ;  and  many  of  them  yield 
to  the  proprietors  an  annual  income  of  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  each."* 

4.  7/ie  Dung  of  Domestic  Foivls  approaches 
very  nearly  in  quality  to  pigeon's-dung.  It  is  very 
liable  to  ferment. I 

Sir  Humphrey   Davy  here  ranks  the  dung  of 


and  that  of  sheep  are  mentioned  by  Sir  H.  Davy  ; 
md  it  countenances  the  objection  held  in  common 
by  many  practical  men  against  the  use  of  fresh 
co'v-dung.  Nine  different  kinds  of  manure  hav- 
ing  been  tried,  on  patches  of  barley,  the  result 
was  as  follows  : — 


Hen-dung  . 
Duck  dung 
Sher/i-dung 
Coalashe.1  ? 
Hog-dung  S 
H'jTse-dung 
liood-asAes 


Most  efficacious. 
Second  in  power. 
Third. 

Exactly  alike.     Fourth. 


Fifth. 

Sixth. 

r Seventh.      Not  much  above  the 

Gosse-dung<      average  of  three  patches  sown 

(^      without  manure. 
Cotv-dung  .  .  Evidently  prejudicial. 

The  quality  of  the  land  is  not  stated  ;  but  pos- 
sibly one  cause  ot  the  cow-dung  being  prejudicial, 
was  the  natural  coldness  of  the  soil.  Moreover, 
barley  is  extremely  impatient  of  dung  that  is  not 
well  digested  and  divided.  But  on  warm  arid  soils, 
cow-dung  may  be  an  jrinproving  manure,  if  fer- 
mented with  other  dur.g,  or  kept  alone  till  it  can 
be  pulverized.  In  canvassing  this  point  with  an 
eminent  horticulturist,  he  informed  me,  that  it  is 
his  own  practice,  and  that  of  many  gardeners  skill- 
ed in  preparing  choice  composts,  to  keep  cow- 
dung  for  a  period  of  three  years,  before  they  ap- 
ply it  either  alone  as  a  manure,  or  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  a  composite  mould.  When  used  in  a  fresh 
domestic  fowls  next  to  pigeon's-dung,  without"de-lstate,  as  a  manure,  it  shoidd  never  be  alone,  but 
fining  what  species  of  fowls  is  intended,  or  dis-jmixed  with  any  such  articles  as  the  following,  of 
criminating  between  the  different  kinds  of  do-  a  warm  nature,  and  easily  pulverized :  the  dung 
mestic  fowls.  It  appears  from  a  set  of  compara-  either  of  the  sheep,  the  hog,  the  horse,  the  rab- 
tive  experiments,  recorded  in  the  Agricultural  bit,  the  pigeon,  the  hen,  the  duck,  with  some  of 
IMagazine,  that  hen  dung,  or  the  dung  of  the  the  animal  manures  ;  or  with  lime  and  sand,  marie, 
common  fowl,  is  most  efiicacious;  duck  dung  is  to  snot,  coal  ashes,  the  ashes  of  any  burnt  vegetable, 
be  rated  second;  while  goose  dung  was  found  sOjOi"  other  substance;  as  the  soil  may  want  either 
inferior,  that  the  produce  from  a  spot  manured  to  be  strengthened,  or  to  be  cooled  with  as  much 
with  it  was  not  much  above  the  average  of  three: cow-dung  as  can  be  applied  without  its  peculiar 
patchessown  without  manure.  See  the  statement  disadvantages.  Properly  qualified,  it  is  a  good 
at  length,  under  article  6.  jdressing  for  most  shrubs  and  fruit  trees. 

5.  Rabbit's Dunghai  been  used  with  great  suc-|  As  the  texture  of  the  soil  varies,  or  as  a  plant 
cess  as  a  manure;  so  much  so,  that  it  has  been  of  a  different  nature  forms  the  crop,  so  the  pro- 
found profitable  to  keep  rabbits  chiefly  for  the;  portion  of  fertilizing  power,  which  a  comparative 
sake  of  the  dung,  and  to  have  the  hutches  con-, trial  of  manures  has  fixed  in  one  instance,  will 
structed  in  subservience  to  the  object  of  accumu  vary  in  another.  Still  some  manures  seem  to  be 
lating  it  without  waste.  universally  inferior;  while  others,  though  not  al- 

6.  The  Dung  of  Cattle. — "  Of  the  dung  of  cat-;  ways  standing  in  the  first  place,  may  be  relied  on 
tie  (says  Sir  H.  Davy,)  that  of  hard  fed  horses  for  conducing  to  a  profitable  return.  A  paper  by 
appears  to  be  the  strongest.  The  dung  of  s/iee/i  the  Rev.  James  Willis,  President  of  the  Christ- 
and  deer  is  thought  to  be  more  efiicacious  thanChurch  AgriculturalSociety,  recordstwo  valuable 
that  of  oxen.  The  dung  of  oxen  is  supposed  by  experiments,  made  to  ascertain  the  positive  ef- 
many,  to  require  a  long  preparation  to  fit  it  for  feet  of  different  manures  on  the  product  of  pota« 
manure.  toes,  in  the  same  soil,  with  the  same  sort,  and 

To  combat  the  opinion  that  ox-dung  requires  a  under  the  same  management.  One  experiment 
long  preparation.  Sir  Humphrey  then  enters  upon  1  was  on  the  eyes  alone,  or  small  cuttings  ;  and  the 
a  course  of  argument  against  the  general  practice,  j  other  on  the  whole  root ;  so  that  the  increase  from 
in  regard  to  fermenting  promiscuous  dung-heaps,  these  also  may  be  compared.  The  sort  planted 
"  If  the  dung  of  cattle  is  to  be  used  as  a  manure,  j  was  the  While  Round,  on  a  clean  sandy  loam, 
like  the  other  species  of  dung  which  have  been|well  pulverized,  in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  twelve 
mentioned,  there  seems  no  I'eason  why  it  should  inches  distant  in  the  row,  and  six  inches  deep, 
be  made  to  ferment,  except  in  the  soil ;  orifsuf-  


fered  to  ferment,  it  should  be  only  in  a  slight  de 
gree.  The  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  spots 
where  unfermented  dung  has  been  dropt,  is  al- 
wa)s  coat-se  and  dark  green  ;  some  persons  have 
attributed  this  to  a  noxious  quality  in  unferment- 
ed dung;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  result  rather  of 
an  excess  of  food  furnished  to  the  plants." 

The  estimate  founded  on  the  experiments  ad- 
verted to  under  article  4.  above,  does  not  corres- 
pond with  the  order  in  which  the  dung  of  horses 


lable  of  exfieriments  with  the  Eyes  only,  filanted 
on  the  \2th  Atiril,  ISIO. 

Product. 
and  hnlf,  jier  lug. 


*  Geografihical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Kmfiire, 
by  John  Macdonald  Kennier,  Political  ..issistanl 
to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  his  Mission  to  the  Court 
of  Persia,  ito.  London,  1813,  fi.  110. 

t  Elements  of  .Agricultural  Chemistry,  fi.  204. 


Manure. 

1.  Pig's  dung 

2.  Mown  grass 

3.  Sheep's  dung  , 

4.  Coal  ashes 

5.  Hen's  dung  .         1 

6.  Old  rags  .         1  bag 

7.  Garden  rubbish  1  bag 
S.  Horse-dung  .  1  bag 
9.  Turf-ashes  .         1  bag 

10    Turf-dust  .         1  bag. 

11.  River  mud  .         1  bag. 

12.  Cowdung  .        1  bag. 


1  ba; 

1  bag  and  2  bushels. 
1  bag  and  1  peck. 
1  bag  and  1  peck, 
bag  and  1  peck. 
2  gallons. 


gallon, 
gallon, 
gallon. 
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Table  of  Exfierimentsiuith  the  IVhole  Root,/ilant- 
ed  on  the  lOlh  Atiril,  1^11. 


Manure. 

1.  Pig's  dung     . 

2.  Sheep's  dung 

3.  Coal-ashes     . 

4.  Old  rags 

5.  Mown  grass  . 

6.  Hen's  dung    . 

7.  River  'nud     . 

8.  Turf  ashes    . 

9.  Horse-dung 


Product. 
1  bag  3  pecks,  iter  lug. 
bag  and  half. 


1 

1  bag  and  half, 

1  bag  and  half. 

1  bag,  2  bush.  2  pUs.  1  gal. 

1  bag  2  bushels. 

1  bag  1  bushel. 

1  bag  3  pecks,  1  gallon. 

1  bag  3  pecks. 

10.  Garden  rubbish  1  bag  3  gallons. 

11.  Turf  dust       .     1  bag  3  gallons. 

12.  Cow  dung      .     J  bag  3  gallons. 
On  reviewing  the  two  tables,  we  may  perceive, 

that  though  the  relative  powers  of  the  manures 
may  vary  a  little,  from  accidental  causes,  yet  the 
increase  from  the  whole  root,  as  tried  against  that 
from  the  eyes,  with  the  same  manure,  is  uniforrn- 
ly  so  much  greater,  as  to  prove  decisively  that  it 
is  more  protitable  to  set  either  a  half  or  whole 
root,  than  to  plant  eyes.  *The  author  of  the  ex- 
periments also  informs  us,  that  in  digging  up  the 
potatoes,  he  fomid  those  produced  from  the  eyes 
much  smaller. 

To  the  passage  above  quoted,  Sir  H.  Davy  sub- 
joins: "The  question  of  the  proper  mode  of  the 
application  of  the  dung  of  horses  and  cattle,  how- 
ever, properly  belongs  to  the  article  of  coin/io- 
sile  manures ;  for  it  is  usually  mixed  in  the  far.n- 
yard  with  straw,  otfal,  chafif,  and  various  kinds 
of  litter  ;  and  itself  contains  a  large  portion  of 
fibrous  vegetable  matter." 

7.  Hog-dung — according  to  the  comparative 
statement  above,  ranks  immediately  after  sheep- 
dung,  and  before  horse-dung. 

8.  Urine. — All  urine  contains  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  vegetables  in  a  state  of  solution ;  but 
the  various  specit'S  of  urine  fromdiff'erentaniinals, 
differ  in  their  constituents  ;  and  the  urine  of  the 
same  animal  alters  when  any  material  change  is 
m  ide  in  its  food.  During  the  putrefaction  of  urine, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  soluble  vegetable  matter 
contained  in  it  is  dissipated  :  it  should  consequent- 
ly be  used  as  fresh  as  possible  ;  but  if  not  mixed 
with  solid  compost,  it  should  be  diluted  with  wa- 
ter;  as  when  undiluted,  it  contains  too  much 
animal  matter  to  fo:m  a  proper  fluid  nutriment 
for  absorption  by  the  roots  of  pla-nts.  Putrid 
urine  abounds  in  ammoniacal  salts;  and  though 
less  active  than  fresh  urine,  is  a  very  powerful 
manure.* 

*  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  fi.  201. 

TROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

A  very  valuable  work  has  lately  been  publish- 
ed in  Philadelpliia,  entitled  "Memoirs  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society  ;  with  selec 
tions  from  the  most  approved  authors,  adapted 
to  tlie  use  of  the  practical  farmers  of  the  Uni 
ted  States,  published  by  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq 
Kditor  of  the  American  Farmer,  Baltimore."* 
This  work  has  received  due  and  handsome  no- 
tice in  the  last  No,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri. 
cultural  Journal,  which  we  proposed  to  rc-pub- 
lish  ill  a  future  No.  of  the  New-England  Far- 
mer. In  the  mean  time,  we  have  selected  the 
following  article  for  re-publication.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  a  gentleman,  who  is  not  only  one  of  our 
most  intelligent  .\gricuUurists,  but  \»ho«e  char- 
acter and  station  in  society,  will  add  the  weiglit 
of  authority  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  obser- 
vations.— Edit.  J\/',  £.  Farmer, 

*Who  will  deliver,  free  of  other  charges,  any 
number  of  copies  for  §150  each. — It  is  embellish- 
ed with  elegant  engravings. 


On  the  state  of  Agriculture,  and' the  afifdicalion 
of  Farm  Labour  in  Massachusetts — breaking, 
feeding,  and  working  Oxen — the  culture  of  In- 
dian Corn — the  advantages  of  Im/irox'ed  Short- 
horn Cattle,  far  the  Dairy  and  the  Shambles. 

[By  the  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln.] 

Worcester,  August  3,  1824. 
John  H.  Powel,  Esrj^, 
Dear  Sir, — I  regret  that  absence  from  home, 
and  the  pressure  of  my  engagements  have  so  long 
delayed  an  acknowledgment  of  your  letter  of  en- 
quiry upon  agricultural  subjects,  by  the  receipt 
of  which  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  I  felt  lioth  oblig- 
ed and  honoured.     If  my  ability  to  afford  practi- 
cal and  satisfactory  information  was  in  any  decree 
propoitionate  to  the  ardour  of  my  feelings,  and 
ny  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  object  of  our 


period  they  are  more  docile  and  tractable,  and 
it  is  thought,  become  more  powerful  by  being 
sooner  accustomed  to  each  otlier,  and  to  the 
iliplicatioii  of  their  strength  to  tlie  draft.  1  be-, 
lieve  they  may  be  taught  to  travel  in  almost  any 
gait  ;  certnin  it  is,  the  rate  at  which  oxen, 
differently  broken,  will  walk  with  their  load, 
would  seem  incredible  to  a  person  ignorant  of  tlie 
ilifierence  in  the  mode  of  their  training.  To 
accustom  them  to  a  quick  pace,  they  should  at 
first  be  driven  in  tiie  yoke  while  young,  v/ithouC 
any,  or  a  very  light  weight,  and  never  heavily 
loaded,  until  they  have  arrived  at  full  stieiigth 
and  rnaturity.  A  great  fault  with  many  peo|jle  is 
too  much  indifference  to  the  construction  of  the 
yoke.  Almost  any  shapeless  piece  of  wood,  with 
holes  for  tlie  insertion  of  the  bows,  is  made  to 
answer  ;  but  to  the  ease  of  the  draft,  the  adapta- 
tion ofthe  yoke  or  bow  to  the  neck  of  the  bullock, 


-   -     .  -  .  ,  --  ,  ,         ,.     ^,  yokes   were  generally   too  short.     Cattle  ot  the 

cnmmunication  and  correspondence  on  the  subject.lj'^         J  ^i^^  require  a  yoke  from  4i  to  5  feet  in 
My  farming  however,  has  necessarily  troiu  '""yjigi,  ... 

situation,  been   but   of  secondary    consideration 


and  my  attention  and  observations  frequently  in- 
terrupted in  a  manner  to  preclude  a  very  syste- 
matic account  of  its  progress,  present  expense, 
or  promise  of  future  advantage  ;  and  I  can  speak 
with  still  less  confidence  of  the  experience  of 
others.  The  present  depressed  prices  of  pro- 
duce, and  the  high  rate  of  wages  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  are  unfavourable  to  any  great  im- 
provements in  a.ii;riculture.  This  disijroportion 
is  most  unreasonably  great.  Until  within  a  few 
years  a  bushel  of  rye  would  pay  for  a  day's  la- 
iiour  at  hay-making,  while  now,  the  price  of  2 
bushels  is  hardly  made  satisfactory.  The«m!7/;'.r 
bills  also,  an  impoitant  item  in  tlie  farmer's  ac- 
count of  expenses,  is  but  little,  if  at  all  diminished. 
From  this  and  other  like  circumstances,  the 
business  of  husbandry  is  adversely  affected.  Less 
labour  than  would  be  advantageously  applied  to 
the  culture  of  the  earth  is  engaged,  fewer  and 
more  imperfect  implements  are  used,  and  a  less 
careful  and  improving  course  of  farming  is  pursu- 
ed, than,  I  trust,  we  should  otlierwise  and  every 
where  notice.  Still,  against  all  these  discourage, 
ments,  the  agricultural  interest  in  this  neighbour- 
hood must  be  considered  as  progressive.  Perhaps 
in  no  part  of  the  country  is  there  more  industry 
more  hours  of  time  devoted  to  labour  by  the 
yeomanry,  than  in  this  county.     They  are  early 


th.  In  short  yokes  they  are  apt  to  haul  as  it 
is  termed,  that  is,  draw  from  eadi  other,  and  to 
such  a  degree  i:i  some  instaiices,  is  to  cross  their 
fore  legs,  and  destroy  their  power,  and  greatly 
impede  their  progress.  I  once  owned  a  pair  made 
totally  usele.is  by  this  habit,  and  afterwards  en- 
tirely corrected  by  the  application  of  a  yoke  of  18 
inches  more  length.  A  short  yoke  is  necessary 
only  in  snow  paths,  where  cattle  would  otherwise 
crowd  against  each  other,  the  opposite  oi hauling, 
but  of  the  same  mischievous  effect.  In  respect 
to  what  oxen  may  be  made  to  do  in  a  short  time, 
or  as  an  experiment  upon  their  strength,  I  must 
refer  you  to  the  results  of  our  ploughing  matches 
and  trials  of  strength.  With  us  they  are  but 
little  used  upon  the  road,  except  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  heavy  loads  for  short  distances  in  the 
same  town,  or  between  neighbouring  towns.  One 
reason  why  horses  are  preferred  for  waggoning  on 
the  riad,  may  be,  that  they  can  be  made  to  travel 
quicker,  and  that  from  the  construction  of  the 
hoof,  they  are  less  liable  to  lameness,  than  the 
cloven-looted  ox,  by  becoming  foot  sore.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  patient  and  steady  labour  of  the 
ox  finds  no  substitute  in  the  horse  for  the  service 
of  the  farm,  and  the  latter  is  seldom  seen  there, 
excejit  in  occasional  aid  of  the  ox  team,  or  with 
the  light  plough  between  the  rows  of  corn.  The 
value  of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  a  pair  of  horses,  for 
use    in    all  the  business  of  a  farm  admits  of  no 


risers,  and  generally  at  work  in  the  longest  days|  comparison.  So  decided  is  the  preference  for  the 
before  the  sun,  and  with  short  intermissions  for!  f„,.^g,._  ,1,^^  I  do  not  believe  a  single  farmer  can 
breakfast  and  dinner,  until  evening.    I  am  inchned,  ^g   found  in  this  extensive  agricultural  country 

who  performs  his  labour  by  horses  without  oxen. 


to  believe  that  thishabit  of  almost  incessant  labour 
is  somewhat  peculiar  to  the  proprietors  of  our 
stubborn  soil.  The  intervals  between  the  culti- 
vation and  securing  of  the  crops,  and  after  the 
harvest  are  usually  employed  in  clearing  new 
lands  for  improvement,  in  the  erection  of  walls, 
by  which  most  farms  are  enclosed  and  divided, 
in  the  preparation  of  composts,  and  in  the  trans- 
portation of  the  barn  yard  manure  to  the  field 
for  use  the  next  season.  Providing  fuel  for  the 
year,  and  the  care  of  cattle,  afford  occupation  for 
the  winter.  And  I  may  well  venture  to  say,  that 
in  our  climate,  and  with  our  occasions  for  industry, 
the  prudent  fanner  can  hav<^  no  idle  time.  The 
general  tone  of  morals,  and  the  degree  of  infor- 
mation which  is  found  to  exist,  evince  a  devotion 
of  some  leisure  hours  to  the  sources  of  intelligence 
and  mental  improvement. 

You  enquire  the  mode  of  "  breaking,  feeding, 
and  working  our  oxen."  The  best  broken  oxen 
are  those  which  are  early  trained  and  accustomed 


while  there  are  hundreds,  I  had  almost  said  thou- 
sands, who  make  no  other  use  of  horses  in  hus- 
bandry, than  to  furrow  for  ploughing,  and  plough 
among  their  corn  for  hoeing.  Our  oxen  also,  to  an- 
swer another  part  of  your  inquiry,  are  kept  in  a 
cheajjer  and  less  expensive  manner  than  horses. 
In  the  summer  they  are  uniformly  grazed  in  the 
pastures.  In  the  cold  and  winter  seasons,  they  are 
ut  into  the  barns,  and  ted  upon  the  stock  hay,  as  it 
s  called,  that  which  grows  in  meadows,  and  upon 
he  fodder  of  corn  stalks,  husks,  &c.  unless  indeed 
they  are  more  severely  worked  than  usual,  when 
hay  of  better  quality  is  given  them  ;  and  in  all 
cases,  as  the  spring  advances,  their  keeping  is 
improved,  and  with  better  hay,  some  grain  is 
added.  I  speak  of  the  general  practice  of  farmers. 
There  are  some  who  keep  their  oxen  more 
generously,  and  others  more  hardily  than  I  have 
mentioned.  But  with  a  clean  and  warm  stable, 
the  daily  application  of  the  currycomb  or  card, 
to  the  yoke  with  occasional  ligh-  work. —  I'lieyj and  coarse  food,  without  severe  labour,  the  liest 
are  often  broken  as  early  as  at  one  and  two  years  farmers  will  at  all  times  exhibit  teams  of  most 
uf  age,  with  gentle  and  patient  usage.    At  this' vigorous  and  powerful  cattle,  and  their  best  hay. 
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and  their  grain  will  be  saved  in  their  beef  asd  pork 
and  in  the  produce  of  their  dairies,  for  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  culture  of  Iiulian  corn  is  much  attended 
to  by  the  farmers  of  New  England,  and  most 
wonderful  crops  have  been  obtained  here,  as  well 
as  in  New  Yorli  and  elsewhere.  Forty  bushels 
of  sound  grain  is  quite  as  much  as  the  average 
quantity  to  the  acre,  in  the  common  mode  of 
cultivation.  By  extraordinary  attention,  my  crops 
have  usually  exceeded  tliis,  varying  from  60  to 
SO  bushels  on  good  ground.  My  course  has  been 
usually,  and  as  I  believe  most  profitably,  to  break 
uo  the  pasture  lands,  or  old  mowing  lots,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  haying,  cross  plough  and  harrow 
about  the  1st  of  September,  and  sow  winter  rye 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  tu  the 
acre.  In  this  manner  I  have  never  failed  of  a 
crop  of  from  15  to  20  bushels  the  next  season. 
After  reaping,  the  stubble  and  grass  are  turned 
in  ;  and  the  next  year  the  field  is  well  manured 
from  the  stable  and  yard,  and  the  corn  planted  in 
hills,  and  hoed  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
season.  The  top- stalks  are  cut  after  the  corn 
begins  to  harden,  and  before  the  frosts  of  the  fall  ; 
and  the  corn  is  harvested  in  October,  when  per 
Jectly  dry  and  sound.  The  stalks  of  corn  are,  in 
my  estimation,  so  valuable  fodder  for  cattle,  that 
I  cannot  but  particularly  advise  to  their  careful 
preservation.  When  cut  in  the  proper  state  and 
in  good  weather,  they  may  be  put  the  same  or  the 
neoct  day,  into  small  bundles,  and  should  be  car 
ried  immediately  under  sheds,  or  hung  upon  rails 
or  poles  to  cure  and  dry.  Thus  secured,  they 
have  a  delightful  flavour,  and  are  eaten  by  every 
species  of  stock  with  the  utmost  greediness  ;  and 
in  value  I  think  are  equal  to  their  weight  of  the 
best  hay.  The  practice  of  stacking  them  for  a 
long  time  in  the  field  is  both  unnecessary  and 
wasteful,  and  can  only  be  parsued  by  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  their  value. 

Potatoes  require  much  less  labour  in  cultivation 
than  Indian  corn.  They  are  a  fine,  improving, 
and    ameliorating   crop   for   the  soil,  leaving  it 


ually  for  more  than  a  year,  but  her  milk  is  in  no|sible  labour  and  expense,  and  at  the  same  time 


degree  inferior  in  quality.  The  last  season  she 
gave  eleven  tpiarts  at  a  milking,  with  grass  only, 
and  this  not  unfrequently.  They  keep  as  easily 
as  the  native  stock,  and  are  as  hardy.  I  have  this 
year  a  three-fourths  heifer  calf,  from  a  half  blood 
of  Denton  by  ^Idmira/,  the  famous  bull  sent  out 
by  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  last  year  to  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society,  and  two  others  by  the  cele 
brated  bull  "  Calebs"  on  Denton'.H  half  blood. 
They  are  fine  promising  animals,  although  in  no 
respect  superior  to  the  three-fourths  of  Denton. 
I  


mprove  the  soil.    In  all  things,  the  end  should 
justify  the   means.     But  you   will  see  among  the 
cultivators   of  the  soil,    more   inconsistence  and 
blunders,  and  unsuccessful  exertion,  than  in  any 
other  agricultural  undertaking;  and,  of  course, 
the  complete  violation  of  these  maxims.     With- 
out any  further  preface,  except  to  say  that  my 
plan  is  (froni  long  practice)  better  than  any  oth- 
er I   ever  tried,  or  ever  heard  of,  for  great  pro- 
duce ar/d  saving  of  labour,  and  equally  good  for 
the  improvement  of  the  soil.     I  proceed  to  add — 
have   no  knowledge  of  the   properties  of  thisjln  the  first  place,  I  begin  my  work  by  a  two  fur- 
stock  for  labour,  never  having  altered  but  one  ofjrowed  list  with  a  two  horse  plough,  and  am  al- 
the  males.     I  cannot  however  perceive  any  reason;  ways   careful  to   begin  at  the   right   end  of  the 
to  doubt  their  value   in  this    particular.     Their;field;  for  in  going  to  list,  if  the  field  is  to  the  left 
form  indicates  great  power,  and  they  have  muchihand  the  plough  should  go  to  the  opposite  end 
quietness  and  docility.  and  commence  there ;  the  second  furrow,  corn- 

It  will  give  me  jjleasnre  at  all  times  to  hear  from  pleting  the  list  and  leavingthe  whole  impression 
you  ;  and  I  beg  that  this  tardy  and  imperfect  of  the  plough,  so  that  the  off  horse  can  walk  in  it 
reply,  too  long  to  correct,  by  any  opportunity  I>vhen  ploughing  the  first  fur',  ow  of  the  second 
have  to  transcribe  it,  may  not  discourage  your  list,  and  soon  with  the  rest.  The  centre  of  each 
very  interesting  and  highly  esteemed  communi-  list  should  not  be  more  than  three  feet  apart,  and 
cations.  >    this  distance  will  allow  uncut  earth  enough  bare- 

Most  respectfully,  and  with  great  esteem,  ly  to  support  the  land  side  of  the  plough,  which 

Your  obedient  servant,  is  necessary  to  run  tlie  next  furrow  straight.     Af- 

LEVI  LINCOLN.  Iter  this  work  is  completed,  the  crossing  is  per- 
P.  S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  letter,  in  con-  'formed  at  the  distance  of  four  and  a  half  feet 
versation  with  Major  Davis,  a  professional  and  apart;  at  any  rate,  not  more  than  five  feet,  with 
agricultural  friend,  whom  you  will  doubtless  well  a  one  horse  shovel  plough,  the  planting  going  on 
recollect,  he  informs  me,  that  a  practical  farmer,  at  the  time  of  crossing.  After  the  first  replant- 
speaking  of  the  stock  of  Denton,  told  him,  that  ing,  or  about  the  time  the  replanted  corn  is  com- 
so  decidedly  superior  were  the  calves  in  his  iug  up,  I  then  use  a  heavy  two  horse  harrow,  the 
neighbourhood,  from  a  cross  of  the  native  stock  middle  of  the  lists  being  previously  ploughed  cut 
with  a  bull  of  the  half  blood,  that  the  victuallers  by  one  furrow  of  a  very  narrow  shovel  plough  ; 
would  most  readily  distinguish,  and  select  them  the  harrowing  must  be  done  across  the  lists,  one 
for  the  shambles,  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  I  horse  going  on  each  side  of  the  row  of  corn,  and 
that  the  farmers  could  well  afford  to  pay  anj one  or  more  teeth  knocked  out,  as  the  case  may 
additional  price  for  the  use  of  a  bull  for  this, require.  The  first  ploughing  must  be  done  the 
purpose.  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  same  gentle-  same  way  as  the  harrowing,  and  done  well ;  two 
man  for  a  confivmation  of  my  account  of  this  more  ploughings,  all  with  the  shovel  plough,  and 
stock,  from  bis  personal  observation  and  experi-jdone  close  tothe  corn  and deeperat  every  plough- 
ence.'  He  has  himself  bred  fine  animals  fronring,  will  be  all  sufficient.  This  work  should  all 
Denton.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  keeping  and:bedone  before  harvest.  The  last  ploughing  be- 
working  of  our  oxen,  he  has  reminded  me  of  thejing  in  the  4;^  feet  spaces.  As  soon  after  harvest 
great  superiority  of  their  application  by  the  yoke]  as  possible,  take  a  light  one  horse  harrow,  orcul- 
to  the  cart,  over  horses  attached  to  a  waggon. [tivator,  and  cross  the  last  ploughing,  which  will 
pay  for  the  expense  bestowed  upon  them  betterji'he  greater  weight  which  may  be  carried  by  the^level  the  earth  as  well  as  kill  the  young  weeds, 
than  any  other  root  crop.  When  manure  is  ap-  former,  and  the  facility  with  which  itis  removed, and  thus  prepare  the  ground  well  for  seeding,  as 
plied,  the  coat  sest,  even  half-rotted  straw  and  by /,/;/; /h^  ?;/'•  are  of  most  striking  advantage,!  well  as  preventing  the  land  from  washing.  The 
litter  from  the  yard,  is  to  be  preferred.  Potatoes'jn  the  ordinary  business  of  a  farm.  It  is  said  that:  ploughing  in  of  the  wheat  or  rye,  will  be  in  the 
are  much  used  in  the  fattening  of  cattle,  andj^  cord  of  green  oak  or  hickory  wood  is  not  an}  widest  spaces,  which  is  of  great  importance,  as 
boiled  and  steamed  in  the  making  of  pork.  I  u„usual  load  for  a  yoke  of  oxen' to  bring  into  our j  well  on  account  of  the  straitness  of  the  rows,  (it 
uniformly  feed  them  to  all  my  stock  through  the  market  upon  a  cart,  while  it  would  certainly  being  with  the  cross  of  the  plough  when  laid  off 
winter.  i  require  the  power  of  three  horses  on  a  waggon.' to  plant,)  as  allowing  more  room  for  the  horse 

Upon  the  subject  (^i  ''  Denton's"  progeny,  L'fhe  estimate  of  the  relative  expensesof  keeping!  and  plough.  In  getting  in  my  grain,  I  make  all 
should  fear  to  write  to  any  one,  less  observing'^  p^-jr  ol  horses  and  cf  oxen,  ism  the  proportion  of i the  ploughs  follow  each  other,  and  never  suffer  a 
and   sanguine  than  yourself.     With  nineteen  of '3  for  the  former  to  2  for  the  latter,  and  to  this  is'row  to  be  finished  in  the  middle  which  will  leave 


mellow,  and  in  excellent  tilth.  They  a--e  usually 
cultivated  on  rough  land,  with  or  without  manure, 
and  hoed  once,  or  at  most  twice.     I  think   they 


them,  of  different  grades  and  ages,  in  my  posses  [q  jje  added  the  value  of  the  ox  for  beef  when 
sion,  I  can  safely  say,  that  my  most  confident  ^js  strength  fails  for  labour.  If  your  farmers 
anticipations  have  been  entiiely  answered.  I|shouldonce  be  induced  to  substitute  the  ox  for 
have  now  seven  heifers  in  milk,   four  ot  them  3;the  horse  in  their  ordinary  business,  it  could  not 


years,  and  three  2  years  old,  and  for  richness  and 
quality,  and  abundance  in  quantity,  they  are  not 
excelled  by  the  very  best  cows  of  any  uge,  of  the 
native  stock.  A  heiier  of  three  years,  with  her 
second  calf,  has  not  been  dry  since  she  dropped 
her  first,  having  given  four  quarts  on  the  morning 
ofher  second  calving.  Next  to  the  merino  sheep, 
I  consider  the  introduction  of  the  short  horns,  in 
the  blood  of  Denton,  as  the  richest  actjuisition  to 
the  country  which  agriculture  has  received.  For 
the  dairy  and  the  stall  I  speak  with  the  utmost 
confidence  of  their  preeminence.  From  my  3 
years  old  heifers  I  have  calves  of  the  most  prom- 
ising appearance,  and  greatly  excelling  any  I 
ha\  e  before  seen.  One  of  the  heifers  gives  them 
from  16  to  20  quarts  of  the  richest  nnlk,  by  thf 
day,  since  caUing;   the  other  a  little  less,  from 


fail  most  essentially  to  advance  their  interests. 
kespectfuUy, 

L.  LINCOLN. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

Virginia,  March  Ath,  1825. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Sir, —  The  approaching  season  for  planting  In- 
dian corn  will  soon  come,  and  feeling' disposed  to 
contribute  to  the  usefulness  of  your  highly  valua- 
ble Journal,  I  sit  down  to  write  afc.v  words,  after 
many  years  experience, on  raising  that  invaluable 
grain. 

It  must  b^  admitted  by  all  agriculturists,  that 
;he  great  desideratum  among  us  is,  how  to  make 


the  circumstance  of  having  been  in  milk  coniin-jthe  greatest  quantity  of  grain  with  the  least  pos- 


the  field  as  if  it  had  been  fallowed.  The  reverse 
jrevents  gullies  and  leaves  the  ground  even  for 
cradling. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success,  and  my 
admiration  of  your  well  merited  fame  in  the  great 
cause  of  agriculture,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe 
myself  your  friend  and  servant, 

EDWARD  CARTER. 


OLD  STOCK  BETTER  THAN  NEW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
Mij  dear  Sir, — The  general  spirit  of  improve- 
ment which  has  spread  throughout  the  country, 
and  which,  I  believe,  has  been,  in  no  slight  degree, 
roused  into  action  by  your  unintermitted  and 
praiseworthy  exertions,  has  among  other  objects, 
caused  the  attention  of  many  gentlemen  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  improvement  of  the  stock  cattle  of 
our  country.  With  a  view  to  this  end,  numerous 
importations   have   been   ef^;cted,   and  various 
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breeds  of  stock  of  the  best  repute  in  Europe  in- 
troduced, at  great  expense,  into  various  parts  of 
the  United  vStates.  Each  of  these  particular 
breeds  has  had  its  strenuous  advocates;  some  of 
whom,  in  their  zeal  on  the  occasion,  seem  to  have 
selected  enthusiasm  as  their  guide,  and  to  have 
been  thus  led  away  from  the  exercise  of  that  so- 
ber judgment  by  the  operations  of  which,  alone, 
a  correct  decision  on  these  matters  could  possi- 
bly be  attained.  On  this  spirit  they  have  been 
led  to  the  indulgence  of  prejudice,  and  have,  con- 
sequently, endeavoured  to  depreciate  all  other 
breeds  of  cattle  than  those  in  whose  favour  their 
partialities  chanced  to  become  enlisted.  To  these 
the  most  valuable  properties  have  been  attribut- 
ed, in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  possession  of 
which,  it  has  been  contended,  should  entitle  them 
to  universal  notice  and  consideration.  With  such 
men  a  blind  zeal  for  novelty  assumed  the  place 
of  cool  and  deliberate  judgment :  every  thing 
native  was  condemned  as  unwerthy  of  regard,  and 
the  great  work  of  improvement  was,  in  their 
opinion,  only  to  be  advanced  through  the  instiu 
mentality  of  foreign  breeds,  and  through  the  ex- 
perience of  foreign  breeders. 

Of  those  who  have  fallen  into  tl.is  error,  the 
advocates  of  the  Improved  Short  Horns  (a  mo 
dern  fashionable  breed)  have  not  been  the  least 
remarkable.  They  ha\  e  not  been  the  least 
■warm  in  praise  of  their  favoured  stock,  nor  the 
least  negligent  in  their  efforts  to  bring  them  into 
general  repute.  They  have  not  been  the  least 
backward  in  assigning  to  them,  the  most  valua- 
ble, and,  indeed,  extraordinary  qualities.*  They 
have  been  led  to  imagine  and  to  assert,  that  what- 
ever excellence  may  be  found  in  any  other  breed, 
is  to  be  traced  to  a  certain  degree  of  relationship 
to  the  Short  Horns,  and  is  to  be  determined  sole- 
ly by  the  nearness  of  that  affinity. f  That  the 
experience  from  which  such  a  conviction  is  de- 
rived, has  either  been  exercised  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  or  has  been  productive  of  partial  and  un- 
sound conclusions  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
facts  exhibited  in  the  slaughter  of  a  lot  of  fine 
cattle,  within  the  last  fortnight,  in  Philadelphia. 
These  facts  are  of  a  character  to  address  them 
selves  to  the  understanding,  and  enable  all  per- 
sons to  institute  a  comparison  and  arrive  at  a  cor- 
rect decision  on  the  subject;  they  bring  the  me- 
rits of  different  breeds  (as  beef  cattle)  immedi 
ately  into  view,  and  establish  conclusively  that 
rank,  in  the  state  of  excellence,  to  which  each 
one  of  them  is  fairly  and  honestly  entitled.  The 
lot  consisted  of  a  heifer  and  steer  of  Gen.  Ridge- 
ly's  breed — (both  fed  by  IVlr.  Barney,  with  whose 
name  all  your  readers  are  acquainted") — a  steer 
of  native  Pennsylvania  breed,  and  one  of  the  ce- 
lebniled  Teeswatcr  breed — (the  two  latter  fed- by 
Mr.  Lowry.) — The  Teeswater,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seven  years,  yielded  only  1302  lbs.  of  in- 
ferior beef  The  Pennsylvania  steer  (whose  age 
is  not  mentioned,)  yielded  1730  lbs.  Barney's 
steer,  of  Gen.  Ridgely's  breed,  gave,  at  the  age 
of  four  years,  1397  lbs  nett  beef;  and  his  heifer, 
of  the  same  breed,  stands  unrivalled,  as  well  as  1 
can  ascertain,  in  the  history,  not  only  of  this  coun- 


*  Note. —  Fide  5th  vol.  .American  Farmer,  fiage 
74,  2d  fiaragru/ih  <if  '3d  cotuinn,  where  a  corres 
pondent  •would  fain  induce  the  serious  belief  that 
the  Tcestvatcrs  /lossesa  the  aniazinff  cjuality  of  he 
ing  able  to  subsist  without  food  !  !  .'  This  reminds 
me  of  a  farmer  of  my  aa/uaintance,  who,  it  was 
said,  used  to  purchase,  at  tlie  commencement  of 
winter,  a  small  stuck  of  hay — and  possessed  such 
a  thrifty  stock  that  he  was  enabled  to  kee/i  them 
alix'e,  through  the  whole  winter,  by  indulging 
them  with  an  occasional  x'icw  o*'  the  hay  stack. 

I  Vide  Farmer,  f'ge  74,  vol,  Stit,  9th  line  front 
the  bottom  of  the  \s:  column. 


try,  but  of  Europe.  She  produced,  at  the  age  of 
five  years,  the  enormous  yield  of  1678  lbs.  nett 
beef,  and  that  of  a  quality,  pronounced  by  skilful 
and  impartial  judges,  superior  to  any  they  had 
ever  seen.  I  challenge  the  advocates  of  our  fa 
shionable  breeds  to  produce  me  evidence  of  any 
animal,  of  their  favourite  stock,  comparable  to 
this.  Do  not  these  facts  clearly  show  the  supe- 
riority of  the  native  to,  at  least,  one  of  the  foreign 
breeds  that  has  been  so  highly  recommended? 
Do  they  not  prove  conclusively,  that  Gen.  Kidge- 
ly's  breed  of  cattle  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  desirable  property  of  tending  to  fat  at  an  ear- 
ly age,  and  powerfully  establish  the  strength  of 
its  claims  to  distinction  ?  The  inference  from  the 
facts  in  the  case  is  clear,  and  such  as  common 
reason  cannot  fail  to  deduce  and  common  sense  to 
admit.  It  may  be  contended,  however,  that  the 
Teeswater  steer,  in  this  instance,  was  not  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  breed.  But  that  he  was  so  con- 
sidered ;  that  he  was  thought  to  possess  uncom- 
mon claims  to  attention,  and  that  those  proper 
ties,  which  all  vehemently  contended  for  as  the 
characteristic  excellencies  exclusively  belonging 
to  his  breed,  were  attributed  to  him,  I  am  war- 
ranted in  believing,  from  the  fact  that  he  obtained 
a  premium  at  the  Philadelphia  exhibition  in  1822 
I  am  bound  to  presume  that  the  gentlemen,  who 
acted  as  judges  on  that  occasion,  faithfully  exe- 
cuted the  duties  they  assumed,  according  to  their 
judgment.  They  thought  most  highly  of  the  ani 
inal,  and  therefore  gave  to  him  a  premium  — 
Since  that  period,  he  has  remained  in  the  hands 
of  a  celebrated  feeder,  who  has  spared  no  care 
and  omitted  no  attention  that  might  tend  to  bring 
him  to  the  desired  state  of  excellence.  How  far 
his  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success,  and 
how  far'the  judgment  of  the  iriends  of  this  breed, 
has,  in  this  instance,  been  established,  the  public 
are  now  fully  qualified  to  determine.* 

In  regard  to  the  other  qualities  necessary  to 
constitute  excellence  in  a  breed  of  cat'.le,  apti- 
tude to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy  and  the  farm, 
beauty  of  form,  and  tractability  of  disposition. 
Gen.  Kidgely's  stock  bears  a  high  character. — 
That  it  possesses  these  qualities,  in  a  superior 
degree,  is  well  known  by  all  who  have  any  of  the 
breed.  If  this  be  true,  and  it  is  a  well  establish- 
ed fact,  it  wotdd  appear,  that  Gen.  Ridgely  has 
already  attained  that  point  to  which  the  ambition 
of  our  modern  fashionable  breeders  aspires;  that, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  skilful  judgment  in  crossing 
and  proper  management,  he  has  produced  a  breed 
of  cattle  that  has  fairly  established  its  claims  to 
superior  distinction,  and  justly  merits  to  take 
precedence  of  all  others.  AGRICOLA. 

March  \st,  1825. 

*  See  remarks  under  editorial  head. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COTTON 
MARKET. 

From  the  JVational  Gazette,  of  the  I7th  February. 
"Much  alarm  was  raised  some  time  ago  about 
"  Egyptian  Cotton,  in  relation  to  American  inter- 
"  est.  We  never  shared  in  it,  in  consequence  of 
"  the  opinion  which  we  entertained  of  the  nature 
"  of  the  government,  and  the  condition  of  things 
"  in  Egypt.  The  interesting  article  on  the  sub- 
"ject,  which  we  have  copied  in  our  last  page  from 
"the  l^ondon   Alorning  Chro7iicle,  will  serve 

"  TO  QUIET  THE  APPREHENSIONS  OF   OTHERS." 

j1  brief  analysis  oj  the  article, 

1.  Muhammed  All  Pacha  the  only  export  mer 
chant.     Annual   produce  of  cotton  now  220,000 
bales. 

2.  British  merchants  have  been  disappointed 
by  a  partial  prohibition  of  manufactures. 


3    Were  Muhammed  Ali  needy  instead  of  weal" 
thy,  he  would  not  monopolize,  except  in  cotton;       | 
the  new  crop  of  which  is  said  to  be  200,000  bales. 

4.  Its  cultivation  may  be  extended  to  almost 
ANY  QUANTITY,  and  this  raised  at  a  price  produc- 
ing u  great  profit  at  .Alexandria. 

5.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  this  great  profit  at 
home,  but  becomes  the  exporter  of  it  to  foreign 
countries. 

6.  He  asks  so  high  a  price  that  no  one  can  com- 
pete with  him  in  tlue  exportation  of  it. 

7.  To  bolster  up  prices  he  either  has,  or  wish- 
es to  have  it  believed  he  has,  sent  110,000  (Alex- 
andria, Sept.  1824,)  bales  to  European  markets, 
after  he  has  already  "poured"  into  them  "im- 
mense quantities"  of  the  old  crop. 

8.  His  agents  pretend  to  have  advanced  hinx 
SlOpercantar, and  iJy*HiNC  ILL.1;  lachertm.e." 

9  The  consequence  of  such  a  system  «s  ^w^ 
as  it  may  last,  is,  that  there  is  but  o)ie  English  es- 
tablishment, and  this  is  the  Pacha's  agent. 

10.  Munammed  Ali  is  fond  of  fostering  his  own 
manufactures — linens,  silks,  and  cottons  and  print- 
ing establishments  ;  likely,  eventually,  to  prohibit 
French  and  British  manufactures 

11.  Specie  sent  to  Egypt  to  purchase  cotton 
has  been  returned. 

12.  The  woriopolizing  price,  and  the  heavy 
shipments,  on  account  of  the  Pacha,  makes  it  im- 
possible to  foresee  what  reduction  the  Mocho  cot- 
ton may  sustain  in  England  ;  and  whatever  it  may 
be,  it  can  only  be  a  nominal  loss  to  the  Pacha. 

13.  Proposals  have  been  made  for  an  improved 
system  of  cultivation  and  sale. 

14.  The  Levant  company  is  a  nuisance. 

15.  British  merchants  are  content  with  obso- 
lete statutes  and  unmeaning  oaths. 

16.  A  merchant  to  be  bastinadoed  for  examin- 
ing his  cotton. 

7'o  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Sir, — Accident  brought  before  me  Mr.  Walsh's 
paper,  and  although  I  have  little  faith  in  him  I  did 
read  the  article  he  lauded  so  highly,  and  cannot 
say  I  was  disappointed.  It  has  confirmed  me  in 
the  opinion  that  apjirehensions  are  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  result  of  Muhammed  Ali's  opera- 
tions. As  truth  is  your  object,  I  propose  to  make 
the  American  Farmer  the  channel  of  its  commu- 
nication to  the  public. 

It  is  evident  the  paper  is  written  by  some  dis- 
appointed, soured  supercargo,  who,  like  the  Edi- 
tors of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  some  other 
papers,  foster  every  thing  like  opposition  and  im- 
position ;  and,  in  fact,  cannot  see  beyond  his  nose. 

To  me,  I  repeat,  it  appears  evident  that,  con- 
sidering the  power  of  Muhammed  .\\\,  the  alarm 
is  founded.  No  one  will  deny  to  him  understand- 
ing and  intelligence  ;  and  combining  a  knowledge 
of  his  power  with  these  qualities,  I  ain  apprehen- 
sive of  the  results. 

The  writer  allows  there  is  now  annually  pro- 
duced 200,000  bales,  and  that  any  greater  quanti- 
ty can  be  produced. 

I  refer  you  to  the  12th  paragraph  for  a  fact 
pregnant  with  alarm.  It  will  furnish  its  own 
comment. 

I  would  ask  the  writer  if,  under  such  a  man  as 
Muhammed,  it  is  likely  affairs  are  to  be  stationa- 
ry.' On  his  own  shewing,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
chief  who  has  cut  the  canals  and  opened  the 
commerce,  &c  &c.  he  has  in  so  short  a  period  of 
time,  long  to  remain  insensible  to  the  advantages 
of  a  free  system  of  commerce. 

The  writer  has  uttered  some  sage  advice  as  to 
quality.  The  price  (lOd.  to  12rf.)  it  has  borne  in 
the  Liverpool  markets  renders  any  observation 
on  that  head  unnecessary. 

I      He  seems  to  think  the  period  approaching  when 
French  and  British  manufactures  will  be  prohibit- 
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ed.      This  is  not  impossible,  but  it  would  be  at  a 
future  ficriod. 

He  is  silent  as  to  the  way  in  which  Muhammed 
has  received  the  proposals  for  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  and  sale. 

He  is  very  keen  on  British  merchants  submit- 
ting to  "obsolete  statutes  and  unmeaning  oaths." 

Can  he  be  ignorant  of  the  300  statutes  erased 
from  the  statute  book  by  the  Right  Hon.  Frede 
rick  Robinson  ;and,  has  not  the  system  established 
by  that  intelligent  minister  convinced  him  that 
every  abuse  and  regulation  fettering  trade,  crip- 
pling industry,  ar.d  repressing  the  increase  of  ta- 
lent and  capital,  will  be  speedily  renewed  .> 

Can  he  be  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  thrown 
into  the  way  of  Muhammed  Ali  by  (1  hope  I  may 
here  say)  the  late  Greek  contest ;  and,  of  the  fa- 
cilities vvhich  the  release  of  the  Greek  tonnage 
will  afford  to  the  commerce  of  Egypt  ? 

To  damp  the  ardour  of  the  cotton  planter  is 
not  my  wish  ;  but,  the  wretched  scheme  of  fan- 
cying nothing  is  to  be  gained  but  by  foreign  com- 
merce, has  so  completely  manacled  the  exertions 
of  the  good  people  of  this  country  as  to  its  do- 
mestic commerce,  that  1  cannot  forbear  to  expose 
the  folly  of  those  who  will  tell  us  there  is  no  dan- 
ger when  it  really  exists  and  to  a  great  extent. 

Hence,  I  he  ;.e  the  present  prospect  of  high 
prices  will  not  allure  him  to  plant  too  heavily  in 
cotton  ;  but,  that  he  will  look  to  his  stock  of  pro 
visions  for  his  people  and  his  family. 

Permit  me  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  flour 
grower,  too  facts: — the  one,  tliat  Lisbon  is  shut 
to  wheat ;  the  other,  that  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  has  prohibited  flour. 

What  the  government  of  Mexico,  Sec.  will  do, 
I  have,  of  course,  no  knowledge;  but,  the  peru- 
sal of  a  decree  of  that  body,  furnished  some  time 
since  by  an  United  States'  Consul,  and  stating  the 
articles  prohibited,  convince  me,  that  bread  stuff 
will  not  only  not  be  admitted,  but,  that  as  soon  as 
the  coimtry  shall  be  quieted  (awevent  now  not 
distant)  she  will  export  it  largely.  Rest  assured, 
rivalry  is  to  be  expected;  and,  considering  some 
heavy  taxes  under  which  this  country  exclusive 
Ixj  labours;  the  support  of  an  establishment  of 
6,000  lawyers,  or  S12, 000,000  annually;  the  im 
inense  amount  of  their  fees;  and,  the  interest  of 
6,  7,  and  8  per  cent,  being  to  be  paid  besides  the 
costs  of  suit;  and,  all  this  over  and  above  the 
expenses  of  a  government  /iro/iortio7iaUy  more 
expensive  than  any  of  the  continental  establish- 
ments of  Europe. 

For  relief  from  these  taxes  there  is  little  chance, 
as  both  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  seem 
determined  to  afford  a  premium  to  the  debtor  to 
remain  in  debt,  and  the  credit  or  toassent  to  it,  by 
the  granting  him  an  interest,  which  certaiidy  in- 
jures most  essentially,  if  it  does  not  ruin,  the 
debtor,  on  a  judgment;  and  thus  totally  forgets 
the  object  of  the  law  in  according  that  judgment, 
which  was  the  instant  discharge  of  the  debt. 

AMFHICON. 

South  Carolina,  iih  March,  1825. 


POST  OFFICE  DKPARTMENT,^ 
29th  January,  1825  3 
Sir, — 'n  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
24th  instant,  whieh  directed  that  the  memorial 
of  sundry  citizens  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  upon 
the  subject  of  transporting  the  United  States' 
mail,  between  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia, should  be  referred  to  the  postmaster 
general,  with  instructions  to  report  to  the  house 
what  provisions  are  necessary,  ly  law,  if  any,  to 
remove  the  evil  complained  of  by  the  petitioners ; 


I  have  the  honour  to  state,  that,  during  a  conside 
rable  part  of  the  winter  and  spring  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  the  great  mail 
route  between  the  above  cities  is  so  bad,  as  to 
render  the  rapid  movement  of  the  stages  upon  it 
impracticable. 

As  there  is  but  little  travel  on  the  greater  part 
of  this  route,  when  the  steam  boats  ply  upon  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  the  necessary  repairs 
upon  it  have  been  almost  wholly  neglected  for 
some  years  past.  But,  if  this  road  were  tuinpiked 
the  entire  distance,  the  crossing  of  the  Susque- 
hannah  at  Havre  de  Grace,  which  is  more  than 
a  mile  wide,  will  always  impede,  and  frequently 
stop,  the  progress  of  the  mail.  High  winds 
sometimes  render  an  attempt  to  cross  extremely 
hazardous;  but  floating  ice,  in  the  winter  and 
spring  seasons,  forms  the  most  serious  obstacle. — 
Although  the  utmost  exertions  are  always  used 
by  experienced  ferrymen,  the  boat  is  frequently 
several  hours  in  crossing  with  the  mail.  The 
time  of  crossing,  at  this  season,  is  in  the  night, 
and  frequently  the  darkness,  is  so  great,  that  the 
ferrymen  have  no  other  guide  than  the  sounding 
of  horns.  The  North  East,  Big  Elk  and  Little 
Elk,  are  often  impassable  on  this  route,  immediate- 
ly after  a  heavy  rain.  These  streams  rise  sudden 
ly,  and  their  currents  are  so  rapid,  when  swollen, 
that,  to  cross  them,  is  very  dangerous.  Last  win 
ter,  in  crossing  them,  as  well  as  theSusquehannah, 
the  mail  was  near  being  lost  several  times.  At 
one  time,  one  of  the  stage  horses  was  drowned, 
and  the  others,  with  the  mail  were  saved  by  very 
great  exertions. 

The  only  effectual  remedy  to  avoid  delays  at 
these  rivers,  would  be  to  construct  bridges  over 
them.  North  East,  Big  Elk  and  Little  Elk, 
might  be  bridged  at  a  small  expense,  but  a  bridge 
over  the  Su-squehannah,  at  Havre  de  Grace,  if 
practical)le,  could  not  be  seriously  contemplated 
by  any  one,  when  the  bridge  at  Port -Deposite 
stands  only  six  miles  above.  This  bridge  has 
been  constructed  at  an  expense  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  is  repre- 
sented to  be  of  good  material  and  superior  work 
manship.  When  it  was  built,  a  turnpike  road 
was  contemplated  to  it  from  Baltimore,  on  nearly 
a  direct  line,  thence,  by  the  waj  of  Newark,  to 
Staunton,  through  which  the  present  mail  route 
passes.  By  actual  survey,  this  route,  from  Staun 
tun  to  Baltimore,  is  about  one  mile  shorter  than 
the  road  by  Havre  de  Grace. 

The  "  Baltimore  and  Rock  Run  Turnpike  com- 
pany" after  constructing  the  bridge  at  Port  Depo- 
site, ceased  further  to  prosecute  their  designs. — 
No  part  o.  the  turnpike  has  been  made.  Several 
roads  lead  from  Baltimore  to  this  bridge,  and 
thence  to  intersect  the  present  mail  route  east 
wardly  ;  but,  it  is  understood,  that  none  of  them 
are  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  stages. 

From  Staunton  to  Baltimore,  on  the  route  sur- 
veyed by  the  way  of  the  bridge,  it  is  fifty-seven 
miles  and  a  half.  It  will  not,  however,  be  neces 
sary  to  construct  a  road  the  whole  of  this  dis 
tance,  should  it  be  deemed  proper  to  establish  the 
great  mail  route  by  the  way  of  the  bridge.  The 
Baltimore  and  Havre  de  Grace  turnpike  runs 
nearly  by  the  proper  direction  to  the  Great  Gun- 
powder, a  distance  from  Baltimore  of  thirteen 
miles;  from  thence  to  the  bridge,  the  ground  is 
represented  to  be  level,  and  such  as  will  admit 
of  a  road  at  small  expense.  From  the  bridge  to 
Staunton,  Is  twenty  six-miles.  To  pass  from  the 
bridge  by  the  way  of  Elkton,  would  increase  the 
(&taiice  to  Staunton  four  miles.  Should  this 
route  be  preferred,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to 
fnake  a  road  from  the  bridge  to  Elkton,  a  distance 
of  about  seventeen  miles 

The  road   from  Elkton  to  Staunton  has  been 
turnpiked.    If  a  road  of  thirty-five  or  six  miles 


in  length,  estimating  the  distance  on  both  sides  of 
theSusquehannah,  were  constructed, and  bridges 
thrown  over  Big  Elk  and  Little  Elk,  all  obstruc- 
tions to  the  rapid  and  regular  transmission  of  the 
mail,  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  would 
be  removed.  The  road,  from  the  bridge  at  Port 
Deposite  to  Elkton,  would  cross  the  North  East 
Creek,  at  Gilpin's  bridge. 

The  distance  fi-om  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia, 
by  the  way  of  Port  Deposite  bridge  and  Elkton, 
would  not  be  increased,  over  the  present  mail 
route,  more  than  three  miles. 

I  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  McLEAN. 
The  hon.  Henry  Clay, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY 

in  Baltimore,  for  the  year  1824. 
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The  year  1824  is  particularly  characterized  for 
its  mildness  and  even  temperature.  Ferenheit's 
Thermometer  never  ha'-ing  sunk  below  X  9' 
which  was  on  the  3d  February,  nor  risen  above 
89°,  on  the  8th  June.  The  navigation  was  inter- 
rupted but  for  a  few  days  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary, nor  did  the  ice  acquire  any  thickness 
worth  noting.  Both  the  first  and  last  month  of 
the  year,  were  remarkably  m;ld,  and  the  extremes 
of  temperature  did  not  take  place  at  the  usual 
periods.  The  quantity  of  rain  fallen  was  nearly 
the  same  as  the  preceding  vear,  hut  it  was  not  so 
equally  distributed,  and  vegetation  suffered  Kt'eat- 
'.y  in  September  and  October,  much  to  the  injury 
)f  the  late  crop.».  But  in  point  of  salubrity,  this 
season  far  surpasses  almost  any  within  recollec- 
tion. 
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Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Frederick  CowUy,  Va. 

22f/  Feb.  18-^5. 
To  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esn. — 

Dear  Sir, — "  I  hnve  never  yet  tliankctl  you  for 
the  beautiful  sanriple  of  Saxon  wool,  sent  uie  last 
summer;  foi- as  I  could  give  you  no  useful  infor 
mation  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  as  it  regards 
wool,  I  have  postponed  it  ur.til  the  present.  I 
liave  lately  sold  my  crop  for  33  ce. its  in  exchange 
for  groceries  in  Winchester.  The  price  with  us 
certainly  has  not  been  raised  as  yet;  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  more  certain  market  is  ci  eatcd,  and  in 
due  time  wool  will  be  estimated  according  to  its 
value,  and  not  thrown  into  one  common  mass 
without  discrimination  and  sold  at  one  common 
price.  Once  sheep  were  my  exclusive  hobby, 
now  they  share  in  common  with  all  my  other 
stock  ;  they  are  all  so  necessary  to  be  perfected 
in  their  place,  that  I  find  undue  partiality  bad 
economy.  I  believe  it  has  been  a  ruinous  thing 
to  many  farmers,  that  devotion  to  some  one  par- 
ticular branch  of  husbandry  to  the  injury  of  the 
rest;  perhaps,  still  more  ruinous  to  a  planter  the 
want  of  a  proper  attention  to  any.  I  find  my 
profit  increased  with  my  pleasure  in  making  hob- 
bies of  them  all.  And,  in  truth,  iVIr.  Skinner,  in 
this  delightful  employment  I  find  much  more 
matter  than  I  can  furnish  mind  to  act  upon,  not- 
withstandiiig  the  old  notion,  of  any  one  can  make 
a  good  farmer." 

>0 


filbert;  pi  cing  withm  their  reach,  a  quantity  of 
harco'l  broken  into  small  pieces,  which  he  says, 
they  will  greedily  eat,  and  thereby  promote  a 
rapid  digestion  of  their  food.  By  this  method  he 
issures  me  they  will  fatten  in  one  half  the  usual 
time,  and  with  much  less  expense. 
Yours,  &c. 
ji  Subscriber  to  the  American  Farmer. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS, 
From  late  English  papers  received  at  the 

OFFICE  OF  THeAmERICAN  FaRMER. 

From  the  I'armera''  Journal. 
ON  STOKING  MANGEL  WURZEL. 
jVorth  Creek,  near  Burnham,  J^orfulk, 
AoT^.-9,  1824. 
Sir, — As  the  cultivation  of  Mangel  W'urzel  has 
recently  increased,  and  many  young  practitioners 
arc   making  enquiry  respecting  the   best  way  of 
storing  them  for  the  ensuing  spring  feed,  perhaps 
it   will  not  be  unacceptable  to  them  to  read  the 
practice   of  your  dill'erent   correspondents;  and 
they  will  then  practice  that  which  they  best  ap- 
prove.    Your  Suney  correspondent   has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  his  in  your  number  of  Octo-]  jq^^J^ 
ber  25  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  crop  may  be 


preserved  on  his  plan  to  considerable  extent  with- 
out carting  them  from  the  field,  and  fed  where 
they  were  grosvn  to  great  advantage.  Your  cor- 
respondent Junior,  in  the  same  number,  has  giv- 
en his,  directing  a  covering  of  long  horse  dung, 
should  a  severe  frost  set  in;  this  I  think  very 
FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FA.RIMER.  proper.     A  former   correspondent  enquires  the 

Mr.  Skinner,— h  correspondent,  signed  "  A,"  chea/iest  &w\  best  way  of  storing  them  in  the  field. 
in  the  Farmer  of  the  4th  inst.  recommends  the  }  formerly  used  to  open  holesinthe  field  withmy 
rye  grass  for  lawns,  and  for  hay  ;  and  adt^.s  that  iplough,  but  1  have  since  found  that  it  is  better  to 
he  iias  never  seen  it  properly  described.  If  I, lay  them  on  the  surface  and  not  let  them  into 
might  presume  to  interfere  in  such  matters,  since; ground.  Some  years  ago  I  expected  I  should 
the  death  of  the  worthy  Dr.  Girardin  has  depri-jhave  lost  the  greatest  part  of  my  crop  by  a  flood, 
ved  you  of  the  advantage  of  his  assistance,  I  the  water  filled  the  holes  where  they  were  stor- 
would  beg  leave  co  refer  your  correspondent  to  ed,  and  stood  so  deep  above  the  surface  that  we 
Rees's  Cyclopedia,  article  Lolium,  for  the  de-  coulJ  not  get  near  them:  the  roots  remained  in 
sired  information.  It  is  the  grass  known  to  bota-  that  situation  several  days;  the  earliest  opportu- 
nists by  the  name  of  I.ohum  Jierenne  ;  and  is 'nity  was  taken  to  remove  the  mould  to  give  them 
also  known  by  the  comnion  names  of  Kay  grass,; air  ;  and  they  were  not  removed  from  their  situa- 
Kye  grass.  Darnel,  &c.  It  is  particularly  describ-  tion  till  wanted  in  the  month  of  March,  when 
ed  in  most  botanical  works,  and  especially  in  the  Ithey  were  found  perfectly  sound  :  if  they  had  re- 
Cyclopedia  aforesaid— which  being  within  thejmained  covered  after  the  water  left  them,  they 
reach  of  most  gentlemen  in  this  country,  I  need  jprobably  would  have  been  spoiled.  To  prevent 
not  trouble  you  with  a  transcript.  This  grass  |a  like  occurrence,  we  cart  them  on  the  surface  in 
has  i>een  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe;  butlany  situation,  whether  sheltered  or  open,  as  is 
only  partially,  I  believe,  in  the  Unitid  States.  Traost  convenient.  We  shoot  tliem  out  of  the 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  may  be  worthy  jtumbril  in  a  promiscuous  way,  one  load  upon 
of  attention,  for  the  objects  spoken  of  by  your  another,  till  as  long  a  heap  is  obtained  as  we 
correspondent:  though  in  Pennsylvania,  where  [want;  the  loose  or  scattered  ones  are  thrown  on 
the  farmers  preserve  the  practice  of  a  ))retty  the  top :  a  thin  covering  of  straw  is  then  scatter- 
rajiid  rotation  of  crops  in  their  fields,  I  apprehend 'ed  over  them  to  prevent  the  mould  mixing  with 


I  have  been  offered  some  good  white  turnips  at 
£i  per  acre,  and  some  Mangel  Wurzel  at  £6  ;  I 
have  purchased  the  latter  in  preference,  and  am 
now  feeding  my  stock  on  the  tops. 
I  am,  Sir,  youi's  respectfully, 

THOMAS  HEROD. 

Ati  Pacha's  Method  of  im/iroving  his  Cooks.— 
"Pilau,  or  boiled  rice,  the  usual  desert  of  the 
Turks,  and  over  which  they  pour  curdled  cream, 
being  now  served  up,  the  Vizier,  dipping  in  his 
spoon,  discovered  two  or  three  small' feathers. — 
He  immediately  judged  that  his  pilau  had  been 
boiled  in  the  water  in  whii.h  the  under  cooks 
steep  the  poultry  previously  to  plucking  it.  'At 
that  instant,'  says  M.  Pouqueville,  'I  saw  the 
Satrap  turn  pale,  and  immediately  symptoms  ot 
alarm  and  terror  seized  his  attendants.'  '  What 
is  this?  Ah  I'  His  voice  was  completely  altered, 
when,  his  eyes  accidently  meeting  mine,  not  be- 
ing able  (I  know  not  why)  to  continue  his  invec- 
tive, he  suddenly  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter. 
'  You  see,  my  son,  how  I  am  served ;  some  day  or 
other  I  certainly  shall  hang  up  a  few  of  them.' — 
'That  will  not  improve  their  cookery.' — 'Oh,  in- 
deed it  will — if  you  knew  how  essential  it  is  to 
good  order!' — '  For  this  once  I  hope  you  will  par- 
them.' — 'Yes,  but  they  milst  eat  the  pilau 
boiled  in  the  dish   water  with  all  the  feathers  in 


timothy  and  orchard  grasi  will  command  a  pre- 
ference. 

Respectfully,  W.  D 

]lesl  Chester,  Fcnnsulvajiia, 
March  11,  1825. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FAR.MER. 

TO  FATTEN  POULTRY. 

Philadel/ihia,  March,  9,  1825. 
Dear  Sir, — The  following  method  of  fattening 
fowls  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  farmer  from 
Buck's  county,  in  this  state,  who  is  in  tin- practice 
of  supplying  this  market  with  the  finest  and  fat- 
test 1  have  ever  seen:  Confine  your  fowls  in  a 
large  airy  inclosure,  and  feed  them  on  broken 
Indian  corn,  Indian  meal,  or  mush,  with  raw  po- 
tatoes cut  into  biiiall  pieces,  not  larger   than  a 


the  roots.  About  eight  or  ten  deep  furrows  are 
then  ploughed  round  the  heap,  a  roll  and  harrow 
follow  to  break  the  clods,  when  the  plough  is  set 
on  again  and  ploughed  a  second  time,  beginning 
each  time  next  the  heap:  this  will  bring  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  fine  mould  so  near  the  liean  that 
a  man  may  shovel  what  is  wanted  to  cover  the 
roots  in  a  short  time.  By  this  means  a  trench 
will  be  made  on  the  outside  of  the  heap,  which 
will  take  all  the  water  from  them.  I  will  beg  to 
state  for  your  Suffolk  coriespondent  Rambler'. 
information,  who,  in  his  letter,  in  one  of  your 
numbers  in  August  last,  contemplated  ploughing 
his  tops  in  for  manure,  that  my  cows  have  been 
taken  from  a  good  meadow  pasture,  and  fed  upon 
a  wheat  stubble  piece  with  the  tops  of  those  roots 
we  have  been  storing  for  the  last  fortnight.  They 
increased  one  pound  and  a  half  of  butter  the  first 
week,  and  have  continued  the  same  quantity  the 
second,  each  cow. 


it'  (and  this  sentence  was  executed  to  the  very 
letter).  'But  for  you,'  said  he,  'their  heads 
should  be  in  my  court-yard'  At  this  time  there 
were  about  half  a  dozen  exhibited  there,  previ- 
ously to  being  sent  to  Constantinople." 

[Lfe  of  Mi  Pucha. 

Useful  Invention. — Thursday  evening,  much 
curiosity  was  excited  about  9  o'clock,  in  the 
Strand,  by  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  on 
horseback,  from  whose  feet  streams  of  light  is- 
sued forth,  and  showed  the  pavement  for  several 
yards  before  and  round  the  head  of  his  horse  as- 
clearly  as  in  day-time.  The  light  proceeded  from 
a  set  of  lamps  of  his  invention,  one  of  which  was 
fixed  under  each  stirruj),  and  having  three  sides 
darkened,  emitted  in  front  a  blaze,  which  was 
prevented  by  the  rider's  feet  from  rising  to  daz- 
zle his  eyes,  an.'  fell  on  the  foreground  with  such 
power  as  to  make  every  hollow  or  impediment 
visible,  and  render  it  as  safe  to  ride  in  the  darkest 
night  as  in  the  brightest  noon. 

Last  Hill  and  Testament  of  IPilliam  Hunnis, 
Chappel  Master  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  written 
on  the  back  of  the  title  to  a  copy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moore's  works,  1557,  In  his  own  hand-writing. 

To  God  my  soul  I  do  bequeath,  because  is  is  his 
own  ; 

My  body  to  be  layd  in  grave,  where  to  my  friends 
best  known ; 

Executors  I  will  not  make,  thereby  great  stryffe 
may  grow  ; 

Because  the  goods  which  I  shall  leave,  wvU  not  pay 
all  low.  W.  HUNNIS. 

Singular  Stag  HtiNr. — Lord  Derby's  stag 
hounds  met  at  Kenby  Common,  on  Tuesday  last, 
when  the  following  singular  circumstance  occur- 
red. A  fine  stag  was  turned  out  at  a  quarter  past 
ten.  Gazing  around  hiin  three  or  four  minutes, 
the  houiids  being  near  at  hand,  got  svind  of  him 
before  the  usual  time  allowed  for  the  deer  to  go 
away  ;  a  burst  in  view  was  the  consequence,  which 
pressed  him  over  the  Common  so  hard  as  to  run 
him  into  the  farm  yard  belonging  to  Mr.  Keen, 
of  Kenly,  where  he  leajied  on  the  thatch  of  the 
pig  stye,  from  thence  on  the  roof  of  a  very  large 
thatched  barn,  asctnding  to  the  v»:ry  top  of  a 
height  from  the  ground  of  thirty  feet.    One  of 
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the  farniei-'s  men  got  on  the  roof  with  a  long  pole, 
and  attempted  to  firive  him  off,  but  he  boldly  lac- 
ed him,  and  made  a  rush  at  the  man,  who,  had  he 
not  retreated,  must  have  been  dashed  from  the 
roof.  The  hounds  were  laid  on  the  scent,  and 
seven  or  eight  couple  absolutely  gained  the  root 
of  the  barn,  s;ot  close  to  his  haunches,  and  drove 
him  from  the  roof  into  the  farm -yard,  from  thence 
into  an  adjoining;  pond,  out  ot  which  he  made  a 
short  turn  thiough  the  orchard  and  garden,  back 
to  the  roof  of  the  barn  again,  with  the  hounds 
close  at  him,  and  ultimately  was  taken  and  hous- 
ed in  the  yard.  The  liounds  then  went  over  to 
Lord  Derby's,  at  the  Oaks,  and  a  fresh  stag  was 
turned  out  from  the  Home  Paddock.  The  hounds 
in  ten  minutes  were  laid  on.  The  deer  was  ta- 
ken, after  a  most  excellent  chase  of  an  hour  and 
a  half,  at  Ewell.  The  oidy  check  during  the 
chase  was  five  minutes. 

How  to  arrive  at  fierfection. — Regularly  read 
the  s/wrting  Sunday  newspaper — visit  the  fancy 
houses — blow  your  steamer  (1) — every  night  at  a 
ius/i  crib,  (2) — associate  with  its  frequenters,  wear 
a  poodle  upper  Benjamin  (3),  mother  of  pearl 
buttons,  and  lily  shallow  (4),  and  a  bird's  eye 
ivi/ie — chaff  at  the  Fives  Court,  and  be  present  at 
tlte  mil/s — carefully  mix  up  all  the  slang  phrases 
in  your  ordinary  conversations — call  a  shilling  a 
Bob,  a  coachman  a  Jarvie,  your  father  or  uncle  a 
ruin  old  cove,  and  if  you  find  yourself  at  a  loss, 
take  half  a  d(jzen  lessons  from  any  Paddington 
stage  coachman  ;  you  cannot  fail  becoming  3./ier- 
fect  blackguard. — £conomist. 

(1.)  a  pipe.  (2.)  an  ale-house;  to  be  lushy,  is 
to  be  drunk.  (3  )  a  rough  white  upper  coat.  (4.) 
a  white  hat. — To  chaff,  or  chaffing,  means  bois- 
terous disputation. 


lianthus)  which  rises  at  Rouen,  to  6  or  8  feet- 
grew  by  this  treatment  to  12  or  15  feet.  Potatoes 
yielded  with  the  aid  of  this  solution,  poured  on 
them,  only  three  times,  roots  that  were  6  inches 
long,  12  in  circumference,  and  weighing  nearly  2 
lbs.  With  common  water,  they  produced  pota- 
toes orly  half  as  long,  and  stalks  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  stimulant  in  (luestion  is  the  Muriat 
of  JJine. 

These  extraordinary  accounts  have  excited  my 
curiosity  to  know  something  more  al)out  this  salt. 
It  is,  I  well  know,  composed  of  muriatic  acid  and 
lime,  and  can  easily  be  formed  by  combining  these 
two  substances  together.  But  the  combination  is 
expensive  ;  and  1  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  found 
as  a  natural  product,  where  found,  and  what  is 
its  vulgar  name?  Sulphat  of  lime,  for  instance, 
is  commonly  called  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris. 
Will  some  of  your  correspondents  favour  me  in 
the  same  manner,  with  the  common  name  of  mu- 
riate of  lime ;  and  with  any  other  useful  in- 
formation, which  their  books  or  their  experience 
may  suggest .'  Its  extraordinary  agricultural  qual- 
ities have  made  me  anxious  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  it. — Richmond  Compiler. 

A  Post  Office  is  now  established  at  Chesterx'ille, 
in  Kent  county,  Maryland,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  J\eio  Market,  Edward  Hines,  Esq. 
ajipointed  Post  Master:  said  place  is  5  miles  from 
the  Head  of  Chester,  5  from  George  Town  y, 
Roads,  and  12  from  Chester  Town.. 

Large    Lemon W'e   were   much    gratified   a 

short  time  since,  by  the  sight  of  a  lemon  which 


materially  reduced  in  dry  seasons,  and  increased 
.luring  such  winters  as  there  falls  much  snow  or 
rain. 

Third. — To  send  specimens  of  each  kind  of 
rock  or  other  substance,  met  with  in  boring;  and 
as  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  positions  is  im- 
portant, particular  attention  will  he  necessary  to 
prevent  mistakes  ;  it  will  therefore  lie  best  to 
take  each  as  it  is  met  with, state  the  thickness  of 
the  bed  or  stratum,  and  the  distance  of  the  high- 
est part  of  it  from  the  surface,  and  as  they  are 
taken,  to  number  them,  commencing  with  that 
nearest  the  surface  as  No.  1.  and  so  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well. 

Fourth. — To  note  as  often  as  possible  during  the 
operation,  the  height  to  which  the  water  has  ris- 
en: it  would  be  desirable  to  know  this  on  arriving 
at  each  different  kind  of  rock  or  other  substance. 

The  facts  ought  to  be  written  down  as  they 
occur,  and  each  of  the  specimens  should  be  dried, 
and  tied  u[)  in  at  least  two  strong  papers. 


V\¥^V:\VEi». 


^liaceWanevitts  lteu\s. 


On  board  the  brig  Charles  and  Ellen,  arrived 
at  New  York,  from  Smyrna,  is  a  broad-tailed 
sheep  of  the  Caraniania  breed,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Capt.  (jcny,  by  the  Greek  Admiral 
Tombazo  As  this  is  the  animal  which  produces 
the  long  wool  used  in  making  camblets,  he  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious,  or  of  those 
who  are  disposed  to  improve  our  breed  of  animals. 
— He  has  a  large  fleece;  probably  of  more  than 
twenty  pounds  weight,  which  reaches  almost  to 
the  giound;  he  is  of  an  uncommon  size,  and  a 
remarkably  fine  animal,  well  worthy  of  public 
exhibition.  We  understand  that  these  sheep  are 
hi  hly  prized  in  the  east,  and  that  a  single  one  of 
them  commands  a  very  high  price.  It  will  be 
considered  an  interesting  trait  in  the  history  of 
this  animal,  that  it  was  taken  in  one  of  the  Turk- 
ish ships  captured  bv  Admiral  Tombazo. 

Steam  Carriage — The  Louisville  Advertiser 
of  the  19th  ult.  says,  "  Dr.  Buchanan  succeeded 
yesterday  in  propelling  a  wagon  some  three  or 
four  miles,  with  a  very  small  capillary  steam 
engine.  The  experiineiit,  we  are  iufoi  med,  sue 
ceeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of 
its  ingenious  inventor." 

Some  singular  experiments  have  been  made  in 
France  upon  a  v.ry  active  manure, or  as  it  is  call 
ed,  a  vegetable  stimulant. — Two  and  a  quarter  lbs. 
of  the  salt  are  dissolved  in   18  gallons  of  w;iter. 
Mr.  Dubuc,  an  apothecary  of  Rouen,  sprinkled 
a  light  soil  with  this  fluid  ;  in  eight  or  ten  davs  it 
was  planted  with  maize  or  Indian  corn  ; — and  oc 
casionally  during  the  season,  the  snme  solution 
was  sprinkled   on    the   corn.     Six    feet    distant, 
another  portion  of  corn  was  watered  with  com 
mon  water      The  former  yie'ded  double  the  pro- 
duce of  the  latter.    The  common  sun-flower  (he- 


CUKE  FOR  CHOLIC  IN  HORSES. 

Brunsiuick  County,  Feb.  I2th,  1825. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
Sir, — Noticing  in  No.  45,  of  the  Farmer,  the 
ciase  of  your  sorrel  horse,  induces  me  to  inform 
you  of  a  never  failing  remedy  for  the  cholic  in 
the  horse,  having  used  it  invariably  with  success 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  I  obtained  my 
information  from  a  travelling  gentleman,  who  said 
grew  at  "  II heatlarids,"  the  seat  of  Maj.  Gen.  also  that  he  never  knew  it  to  fail.  It  is  nothing 
Peiry  Benson,  The  lemon  weighed  15  ounces — more  than  half  a  pound  of  glauber  salts  adminis- 
its  greatest  circumference  was  12^  inches— that  tered  in  a  drench.  1  generally  guess  at  thequan- 
of  the  middle  11}  :  we  understand  it  was  taken 'tity  and  no  doubt  frequently  give  more,  for  it  will 
from  the  tree  in  the  early  part  of  December,  and^do  no  harm.  How  it  has  this  powerful  and  im- 
presentcd  by  the  General  to  a  friend  in  this  town.;  mediate   eft'ect,  1   submit  to  others  to  point  out ; 

ibut  it  certainly  will  give  entire  relief  in  fifteen  or 

W'a?fr.— The  Philadelphians  have  lain  thirteen  twenty  minutes,  not  only  to  the  horse  but  to  the 
miles  of  "iron  main  and  pipes,"  and  under  the  ox  Although  1  have  h.;d  a  knowledge  of  this 
new  system,  the  committee  states,  that  "if  the  remedy  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  have  always 
city  requires  twelve  millions  of  gallons  of  water,  recommended  it  toothers  who  had  horses  labour- 
lor  even  more,  it  can  readily  be  supplied,  at  an  ingiuider  thi?  disease,  with  success  too,  still  there 
annual  expense  of  less  than  J5250O,  whilst  the  are  only  a  few  who,  knowing  of  this  remedy,  are 
■same  quantity,  by  the  system  of  steam  engines  willing,  on  all  occasions  to  apply  it,  which  can  be 
I  would  require  an  annual  expenditure  of  "  200,-  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  that  its  sim- 
.000!"  The  committee  add  the  important  fact,  plicity  makes  them  incredulous  as  to  its  effects. 
■  that  "  if  twelve  millions  of  gallons  per  day  should  Alter  you,  Sir,  have  been  convinced  of  the  efficacy 
be  disposed  of,  at  the  same  rate  which  the  quan-of  this  remedy,  you  would  do  a  signal  service  to 
tity  at  present  taken  by  the  citizens  produces,  to  the  commutiity  to  endeavour,  through  your  pa- 
wit,  27,292  per  vear,  the  annual  income  will  be  per,  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  its  utility. 


Bov\\fcst\c  Eiconomy, 


8160,000.  I     Some  tim.e  since,  I  cautioned  my  son  of  this  re- 

medy, who  has  his  first  horse  ;  a  few  days  after- 
wards one  of  my  hoises  was  taken  with  a  violent 
(Spasms  of  the  stomach,  I  carried  my  son  out  with 
'hiS  watch  to  witness  the  happy  effects  of  salts; 
BORING  FOR  WATER,  OR  MINERALS.     ,the  horse  was   in  such  pain  as  to  be  unable  to 

It  is  desirable  to  collect  all  the  information  on  stand  to  be  drenched,  it  was  given  him  as  he  lay ; 
the  subject  of  boring  into  the  earth  we  can  ;  it  in  fifteen  minutes  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
would  greatly  assist  in  forming  some  general  con-  easy  and  went  to  a  pool  to  drink.  Notwithstund- 
clusions,that  might  be  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  ing  this,  his  own  horse  (from  home  at  the  time) 
we  therefore  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  being  taken  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  you 
those  who  have  been,  or  niav  hcreatter,  be  en-  described,  instead  of  applying  my  remedy,  was 
gaged  in  searching,  by  this  means,  either  for  persuaded,  by  knowing  ones,  to  try  other  reme- 
fresh  or  salt  water,  or  minerals,  to  the  subject  ;  dies  witn  no  efiect,  after  which  he  had  recourse 
and  request  each  to  furnish  whatever  may  be  in  to  the  salts,  which  relieved  him  immediately, 
his  power,  in  the  following  order  : —  I      To  pound  lied  Pep/ier. — One  ot  your  subscri- 

First — To  describe  the  surrounding  country,  bers  in  a  late  Number  wishes  to  know  how  to 
and  the  nearest  mountains  and  highlands,  and  prepare  Cayenne,  or  Red  Peppei,  tor  the  table, 
the  country  between  them  and  the  place  bored.  Let  him  crush  the  pods  a  little,  or  clip  them  with 
noting  their  di  tant  e  fr  )n^  it ;  and  to  send  spcci-  scissors,  and  mix  them  with  only  as  much  flour 
mtn  of  ti  ■  m"s  bu  dant  rocks  on  the  urface.  and  water  as  will  cause  the  particles  to  adhere  ; 
when  a  suitable  opportunity  may  occur.  being  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  biscuit,  bake  it 

Second — To  state  whether  natural  springs  are  slowly   until  perfectly   dry,  wjien   it  will  pound 
numerous  in  the  a'ljacent  country,  and  whether  easily.         Your  very  humble  servant, 
the  quantity  of  water  that  issues  from  them,  is|  RICH.  K.  MEADE, 
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Horseradish. — One  drachm  of  the  fresh  scraped 
root  of  this  plant,  infused  with  four  ounces  of 
water  in  a  close  vessel,  for  two  hours,  and  made 
into  a  syrup  with  double  its  wtight  of  sugar,  is 
an  approved  recipe  for  removing  hoarseness.  A 
tea  spoonful  of  this  has  often  proved  suddenly 
effectual. 

Onions, — A  few  fresh  walnuts,  or  raw  leaves  of 
parsley,  eaten  immediately  after  dinner,  will  spee 
dily  remove  that  disagreeable  taint  which  always 
infects  tlie  breath  after  partaking  of  onions,  garlic 
or  shallots. 

-^",?'.5'*  maybe  firescrved  by  covering  them  with 
a  coat  of  gum  arable,  and  then  imbedding  them 
in  charcoal. 

PUBLISHED    IN    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER    BY 
•     ORDER   OF  THE   STATE. 

A  report  of  the  tobacco  inspected  at  and  deli- 
vered from  Piscataway  Inspection  Warehouse 
during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  5th  Oct. 
1824  ;   and  ending  on  the  3d  January,   1825. 


^IM^  S'AISmJllBc 


Baltimore,  Friday,  March  18,  1825. 
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JNO.  C.  MOORE,  Ins/iector. 
Treasury  Office,  Annapolis,  Jan.  20,  1825. 
Irue  Colli)  from  the  original  report  on  Jile  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.S.  Md. 


FROM  THE  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

I  love  to  hear  at  mournful  eve 
The  ploughman's  pensive  tone. 

And  still  be  wending  on  my  way 
When  the  last  note  is  done. 

I  love  to  see  the  misty  moon, 

And  cross  the  gusty  hill, 
And  wind  the  darksome  hom.eward  lane 

When  all  is  hush'd  and  still. 

From  way  thus  distant,  lone  and  late. 

How  sweet  it  is  to  come. 
And,  leaving  all  behind  so  drear, 

A])proach  our  pleasant  home. 

While  every  lowly  lattice  shines 

Along  the  village  street. 
Where  round  the  blazing  evening  fire 

The  cheerful  household  meet ! 

And  passing  by  each  friendly  door, 
At  length  we  reach  our  own, — 

And  find  the  smile  of  kindred  love 
More  kind  by  absence  grown. 

To  sit  beside  the  fire,  and  hear 

The  threatening  storm  come  on, — 

And  think  upon  tlie  dreary  way. 
And  traveller  alone. 

To  sec  the  social  tea  prepared, 
And  liear  the  kettle's  hum. 

And  still  repeated  from  each  tongue — 
"  JIow  gtiul  we  are  you're  come  .'" 

To  sip  our  ten,  to  laugh  and  chat 
With  heartfelt,  social  mirth, 

And  think  no  spot  in  all  the  world 
Like  our  own  pleasant  hearth. 


itT*  We  never  take  any  part  in  the  disputes  of 
correspondents,  but  we  always  presume  that  they 
like  to  be  right  in  their  facts — the  compari- 
sons, conclusions  and  inferences,  we  leave  to  them 
and  our  readers. — On  the  communication  of  "  Ac 
RICOLA,"  in  this  number,  all  we  shall  say  is 
that  there  has  never  been  an  "  iinproved  short 
horn,"  (there  is  no  other  designation^  steer  slaugh- 
tered in  Pennsylvania,  nor  one  of  even  half  of 
the  genuine  blood  of  tlie  improved  short-horns — 
nor  is  it  likely  there  will  be  any  slaughtered, 
while  the  calves  sell  for  ,55200  a  head. 

O'J'The  Maryland  Agricultural  Society, 
agreeably  to  publick  notice,  met  at  their  Room 
on  Monday  last, — Col  N.  M.  Bosley  having  taken 
the  chiiir,  the  Society  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  President,  when,  on  countinti;  the  ballots,  it 
appeared  that  General  Charles  Ridgely  of 
Ha;mpton  was  unanimously  elected. 

On  motion  of  Mr  B.  Morris,  it  was  "  Resolved, 
that  Col.  N.  M  Bosley  and  D.  Williamson,  Jr  be 
authorized  and  requested  to  wait  on  Gen.  Ridgely, 
and  infoini  him  of  his  having  been  unanimouslv 
elected  President  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  solicit 
his  acceptance  of  the  trust. 

;      [Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  receiv- 
ed the  following.] 

Jno.  S.  Sicinner,  Est/.  Comsjionding  Secretary  of 
the  AJaryland  Agricultural  Society. 

Dear  Sir, — Tiie  undersigned,  deputed  by  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society  to  announce  to 
Gen.  Charles  Ridgely  of  Hampton,  his  unanimous 
election  as  President  thereof,  have  the  pleasure 
to  inform  the  Society,  through  you,  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  appointment. 

Most  respectfully, 

N.  M.  BOSLF.Y. 

D.  WILLIAMSON,  Jr. 

Baltimore,  6th  March,  1825. 

An  index  and  title  page  for  this  volume  will  be 
issued  next  week,  jjj*"  T'he  advance  is  norj  due 
''or  the  7icxt  -volume. 

iJ7*I'Ric:ES  of  Country  Produce  at  home 
AND  abroad. — Our  reports  under  this  head,  corn- 
commencing  with  the  first  number  of  the  next 
volume,  will  be  more  ample  and  satisfactory  than 
heretofore. 

17°"  The  Columbia  packet  ship  from  Liverpool 
to  New-York,  brings  Liverpool  dates  to  the  16th, 
and  London  to  the  14th  of  February.  The  prices 
of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  were  still  advancing,  as 
will  be  seen  by  our  extracts  below. 

The  British  Parliament  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
debates  on  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
Association.  A  French  Paris  paper,  the  Quoti- 
dienne,  states  that  Spain,  in  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  Russia,  was  about  to  declare 
war  against  England. 

From  Myers'  Liverfiool  Advertiser. 

A  brisk  speculative  demand  has  continued 
throughout  the  week  for  Tob -ceo,  and  about  1200 
hhds.  have  changed  hands,  at  an  advance  in  some 
instance  of  id  per  lb.  There  has  been  rather 
more  inquiry  this  week  for  Montreal  Pot  Ashes, 
and  small  lots  of  Pearls  continue  to  be  taken  at 
the  prices  quoted.  Both  Carolina  and  East  India 
Rice  have  been  in  better  demand.  Nosales  have 
yet  been  made  in  new  Flaxseed. 

The  sales  in  Turpentine  have  been  considera- 
ble, at  an  advance  of  od  per  cwt Nothing  has 

taken  place  in  Tar. 


Liver/iool  Market,  Feb.  15. 

During  the  past  week  the  demand  for  Cotton 
has  been  particularly  brisk  from  the  trade  as  well 
as  from  speculators,  the  latter  of  whom,  directing 
their  attention  to  the  comparatively  low  price  of 
Pernams,  have  bought  extensively  in  that  descrip- 
tion, causing  an  advance  of  full' ^d.  per  lb.  upon 
our  last  week's  prices  ;  other  kinds  have  likewise 
participated  in  the  advance  Jd.  to  ^d.  per  lb.  be- 
ing readily  paid  on  our  quotations  of  this  day 
week.  The  actual  sales  are  13,600  American, 
7,700  Pernams,  and  8,530  other  descripiions,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  29,800  bags.  The  imports  for  the 
week  are  comparatively  trifling,  being  only  6,900 
American,  1330  Bahia,  and  970  Egyptian. 

Sea  Island  Georgia,  Is.  5^d.  to  2s.  3d.;  Stained, 
do.  9Jk.  to  Is.  2d. ;  Upland,  do.  S|d.  to  Is. ;  Ala- 
bama and  Tennessee,  9^d.  to  lljd.;  N.  Orleans, 
lOi'd.  to  Is.  IJd. 

PRICES  IN  THE  BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

Red  Wheat,  90  to  95  cents— white,  95  to  105-^ 
Corn,  yellow  and  white,  ■)5  to  36 — Flaxseed,  80 — 
Wharf  Flour,  J)4.62i  to  S4  75 — Susquehanna,  do. 
g4.62J— \Vhtat,  90  to  93  cts. — Bacon  and  Hams, 
7  toll  cents — Cotton,  Louisiana,  17  to  19  cents 
— Georgia,  Upland,  16  to  18  cents — Alabama, 
15  a  16  cts. — Cotton  yarn.  No,  10,  32  cts.  with  an 
advance  of  1  cent  each  No.  to  18 — Coal,  pit,  for- 
eign, per  bushel,  40  cts. — Do.  Virginia,  20  to  25 — 
Susquehanna,  per  ton,  {§6  50  a  %7 — Feathers,  live, 
per  lb.  33  cts. — Herrings.  Susquehanna,  }?2  a  §2  12 
—Flax  seed,  rough,  per  bushel,  90  cts. — Hops, 
,  fresh,  per  lb.  14  cts. — Hides,  dried,  12  a  18  cts. — 
Hogs  lard,  9  cts. — Lime,  per  bushel,  23  a  25  cts.— 
Meal,  corn,  kiln  dried,  per  bbl  $2  25  a  JS2  37i — 
Pork,  Baltimore  mess,  ^14  a  15 — Do.  prime, glO 
50  a  gll — Rice,  fresh  per  cwt.  lbs.  gS  50. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — The  old  crop  has  been 
nearly  all  sold.  Of  the  new,  but  a  small  quantity 
has  yet  been  brought  to  market ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  pen  the  prices  at  which  it  is  likely  to  open  — 
Such  as  has  been  sold,  has  gone  off  at  prices  that 
would  have  been  considered  good  at  any  time 
within  the  last  year. 

lnfoYw\atiou  Wanted. 

The  subscriber  being  an  heir  of  Warner  Miflin 
Veasey,  and  having  lately  understood  that  be- 
tween the  dates  of  1790  and  1814,  a  legacy  has 
been  bequeathed  to  said  Warner  M.  Veasey  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  whose 
name  is  not  certainly  known,  but  believe  to  be 
Miflin,  or  Veasey.  Any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  thankfully  received.  If  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  in  which  such  will  is  lecorded,  will 
forward  a  copy  to  me  at  Turner's  x  Roads,  Ber- 
tie County,  (North  Carolina,)  he  shall  be  hand- 
somely compensated. 

JESSE  AVERITT. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS. NUMBER. 

Treatise  on  soils — On  the  state  of  .\giicuUure,  and  the  ap- 
pl;c;ition  of  I'arm  l.vbour  in  Massncliusells — On  tlie  culture  of 
Indian  corn — Old  stock  better  than  new — TNe  prosiiectsof 
the  cotton  mark  t — I'ost  Office  department —  Meteoiologi- 
cal  summary  in  Uallimore,  lor  (he  yea  ■  13J4— On  the  price 
of  wo(d — Uye  .^rass— Tofitlten  poultry — Miseellancous  items 
ti-oin  late  English  papers  received  at  the  Office  of  the  .\mei-i- 
can  Farmer — On  stin-injj;  mangel  wurzel,  Stc.  —  tJoring  for 
water  or  minerals — Recipes — Tohacco  r-eport — Song — Edi- 
torial notices — Prices  current — Advcrtl  eim  nt.  &cc. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  S?-t  per  annum,  lor  JOHN  S.  SKINNEK, 
Eilicor,  by  JOSEPH  UOBINSON  on  Uie  Niirlli  WVsi  eorlier  uf 
Market  anil  Hthiilcre  streets.  IJaltimore  ;  where  every  description 
o'  Hook  anil  Job  Prinluif;  exceiited  with  uea;ne's  and  ili  spatch— 
OriUr,  Iron!  a  di>tante  lor  PRIMING  or  IIINDING.  null  pro. 
per  directions  promptly  attended  to,  addreiseU  to  J.  Robinson.  Bal- 
timore. 
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